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* qilfelifications, at which she only turns to him ortc of 
those placid smiles wiiich speak so much more than 
words between such as arc happily united, and then 
peaceably rcsunies her attention to a nameless little 
garment, which 1 half hclieve she has never ceased 
hemming for the last ten years. 

One of John’s jokes about his multitudinous state is, 
that he and other persons in the like circumstances 
are designed as beacons to give young men in tttir-* 
quadrilling days a salutary caution on the subject of 
matrimony — at least not to enter upon tbeir matrimj>nia], 
till they are pretty sure filx>ut their patrimonial' state. 
It is, he saysy a kind of final cause for enormous fatnilies.) 
Nature — so runs his argument — desires that the 
lation should not increase too fast for subsisteuiBe;. 
AVcrc all families moderate in number, 
youth might be encouraged to rush to the temple !bf 
llyrnen in too groat Jiumbers. As a warning, she here 
and there plants a couple wdiom she oppresses with a 
burden of blessings absolutely overwhelming. Yoitng 
men, seeing such a tremendous risk before them, think 
it best to keep cool, and go out to India. Syllogistic 
as this appears, I suspect it to he fallacious at bottom, 
for, as far as lean see, John and Susan are Anything 
but iniscriihle under their load. Whenever I haj^pen 
to be in their house, I find it the seat of^good humour 
and comfort; nor is there even more noise or confusion 
than (let me vSjwak good-naturedly) is bearable. i4ty 
reasoning rather is, that the polypcdic state, as John 
someitimes calls it, is in itself an evidence (thougli the 
converse of the rule may not hold) of the nresence of 
the chief clcmcnts‘*of happiness in a house, as Aealth, 
good teini>Gr, sufficiency ; for it is never found in any 
station of life where these do not exist ; so that tlie idea 
of its being a source of vexation or an oppression may 
be said to be stdf-refuted. And I tliink I shall be able 
to make good tliis point belbre quitting my pen. 

John’s own constAit jocularity on the suhjcc^t serves 
to convince me that he at least feels liis charge but 
lightly. Spending a night lately in his house, and 
getting up raQer early, I met him in the staircase, 
when he told mu he W'ould show me a sight. He theu 
led me along a Ji^assagc, at tlic end of which was an 
apartment whk a 1 recognised as tlic nursery, from the 
school-like muvmur of little voices which proceeded 
from it. There;;;-i*[ioii a long table, was ranged, in two 
rdws, a series of shoes of almost all sixec, reminding me 
very much of the stalls for tlie sale of such articles 
second-hand, wdiich arc to he seen in the humbler 
parts of our cityi “John, wdiat a bill this speaks 
of,” said I. lie only laughed, and then led^me to a 
windoAv commanding a view of his washuig-green, 

where I saw such ropefuls of little petticoats, little 

He hfiU a feeling" ot*j stockings, were perfectly bewildering. , I held up 

‘ ' my hands in astonishment; John onjy lauglied on\o 

more, took a short wAlk, and returned to breaks ^ 
fast, when my eirs were saluted by a* confused hoise * 


THE HOUSE OF NUMBERS. 

Nature nowdiere show's her partiality more remarkably 
than in the very different proportions in which she deals 
out thv ,|3ver-suceeeding new generation of our race 
amongst «hoPC wdio arc to bring them up. Her average 
is .ascertained to he four and a half children — for statis- 
ticians are Sqjomons in this respect at least, that thty 
never scruple to halve a child — her average, I say, is 
four and a half children to each couple, and a very fair 
and reasonable burden this would make, if it were- a 
uniform case, barring, indeed, that tire half-chihl, even 
though not quite left witliout a single leg to stand upon, 
mi gilt he rath(?r troublesome to set up in But any- 
thing like this happy medium ~ hy rvhich I moan four 
or five — is unCirtiuiately not more freejuent of occur- 
rence than almost any other number under twii'e the 
Mumuof. Nature, indeed, evidently despises the average 
of tli<‘ statisticians. To some she gives six, seven, eight, 
and so on ; to others, three, two, one. Nay, it is not 
uncommon for her — though this is what a friend of 
mine, who lias twelve, never could understand -to give 
fwf (‘ren one. This friend and 1 once reckoned up above 
a dozen coujiles of our common acquaintance who w'ere 
in this state of double blessedness ; all of them profess- 
edly most happy and contented in their having been 
spared the cares, toil, and cxixmse of atamily, although 
vexed every day of their lives at the way in which their 
fricmls managed their young flocks, so difierent from 
the way in w hich they knov children ought to be' 
managed ; so that it might he said their only source of 
regret was ifi the accident Avliich had placed the rising 
genciation in the hands of the only people not qualified 
to rear them. But this again is notliing. The strange 
thing is, that nature should keep our dozen friends so 
perfectly exempt from their share of this duty tow'urds 
society, w'hile to others she deals such a tissue of issue, 
as make poor iiieu tliiuk of such quotations as — 

“ Another and nnotlier ? Will they stretch on 
Unto tlie crack of doom"— 


or of such venerable and veritable proverbs as, “ It never 
ruins hut it pours,” and all that sort of thing. 

My friend — 1 may as well say at once that it is my 
cousin John Balderstonc — sometimes groans under w hat 
lie calls his visitation of children ; but lie is such a 
happ 3 '-tempc‘red fellow', that 1 cannot doubt that his 4 
groans are much more in jest tluui^in earnest. Indeed, 

I rather think he likes to have a joke now and then at 
himself and liis spouse on the score, as he hirn&elf would 
say, of their score. For instance, he professe s tluit they 
are pcdteii w ith children. He speaks of the population 
of his house. The very children themselves, he alh 
wonder at their own numbers. He hfiU a ' 
alarm, he declares, At every fresh additic*^ up to the 
sixth j but after that, custom hardened him a little ; mid 
over since thb eighth, he has 5ceu perfectly indurated, 
Mrs John, for her part, takes things quite as easily, 
being entirely of •that quiet good temneT wdiich one 
somehow expects in a lady whojiaa hadA kvrge tUmily. 
John often raises a laugh about her anti-Malthusion 




proceeding froirf a lide- room. “ ^^hat ia that?” said 
I. “Oh,” said he, “Onfy the meaS mob.” ikThe invs-\ 
tery and the p^yase w’ere explained togeQier, wneii 
he opened a dooi^and showed me multitude of little 
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orA;$ pi^Cijcding to plant themselves at a table on “which 
ranged a dottble row of dishes containing the por- 
ridge “iHiicl^inay be said to form our natioual break- 
fast, while at each end stood a tureenful of milk, 
i^nkei by a p^e of spoons. “ Mob truly,” thought I, 
as tho%mtur&s f»ushed about for their places, all eager- 
iieaa^ olaU on > while two or three of the smallest, over- 
( se^n the hurry, set up a squall, quickly stilled* by 
S the soothing cure of the attendants, by whom these 
m were taken upon knee to he fed. Some 

• ten or a dozen faces were now turned iixioif me 
with a comic exi)ression, as if to inquire what I 
' thought of the scene; nor could I help observing that 
» the very same burlesque interrogation reigned in tlic 
^the visage of my fritnd and host. “ John, have you 
Hsured upon your life ?” was my questioi; as we left 
the room. “Oh, all right there, my boy,” ^id he. 
No more passed, TJie humour and the wisdom in- 
volved in these few words were alike understood be- 
tween us. Our own breakfast, at which Mrs Balder- 
I stone presided, all smiles and w hite dimity, glassed as 
quietly as if there had been no children in tlie house, a 
fact which I could not belt) remarking ; wiien the lady 
said, “ Why, it vi'oiild be grievous, indeed, if a large 
' ikinily w'ere necessarily to insure that the parents were 
to be free for one moment from its turmoils. 

“ A little management, where the means at all exist, should 
give^iem exemption at the times when it is desmable, 
j and pirticularly when they have a friend living with 
! them^ “ Yes,” said John, “ it is quite a jjoint of pride 
with •us tiat no one shall ever have occasion to say that 
we are bores with our children. If they are a cumber, 
they so only to ourselves.” These remarks j)iqued 

me into asking to see the family after the things should 
l»e removed ; which, however, was no sacrifice on my 
part, as I am fond of children generally, and have a few 
friendships among John’s in x)articular. “ The first 
battalion miglit be enough,” insinuated my friend, by 
which I knew he meant all down to a particular point 
where there was a gaj^of fuH two .years, the only siudi 
interval in the family. “ Ni),” said J, “ tlie whole regi- 
ment, since we are at it.” “ What, all my pretty ones !” 
cried he with J^Iacdiifi ’s start ; “ did you say all?” “ I 
have said,” quotli 1, carrying on the quotation. “ My 
dear, shall we turn on the children just now ? I fear it 
may be too much for our friend ; but the blame be upon 
his own head.” 

I Orders were givc-n, and, in a wonderfully Iwief spjice 
I of tin#, in trooped tlie whole multitftde, all as ckan and 
I smart as XH)Ssibie, and all looking 8UX)remely healthy 
imd cheerful ; the youngest of ull coming, like a post- 
script, in its nurse’s arms, a minute after the rest, and 
looking with that I-doii’t-know-whatJt’s-ali-about-ish- 
ness peculiar to*Iittle babies in the midst of a bustle. 
“Well, here you Iiave the entire scfu%l of them,” said Jolin 
— “ for I think this word far more ai)plic‘able to a family 
like ours ftanit is to an assemldy of wliules.” “IIai)py, 
bax)py, happy pairl” said I; “ thrice Ipippy and more, 
by which I suppose it may be inii>liefi that you have 
what might ra^e rather more tlian thAe couples hapi)y 
— mayn’t it?” “To be candid,” said^ohn, “I could 
have wished before that the lot had^een to be distri- 
buted amongst three or. any largcrrUfuber, instead of 
l«iing concentrated upon one ; but what I think now>^s 
quite a different question.” I had him again for 

my argument. ** 

^ It Was amusing now to see how th^ultitude grouped 
ItsS^f ouWnto separate ]>arts, accoytog to ages, sexes, 
those peculiar ever- shifting assodations of prefe% 
amongst all childrep living together, 
pi bogs ranging ' from eigltt to thirteen got by 
i^kemscives to a window , w here they whispered, looked 
when they had got little confidence, 
into’ a >grdat laugh. Two or tjwee misses of tlmilar 
rnnjibd thonselvcs modestly bbside the mater- 
ahno, it api)eared, they could look at 
de&ree* of oomjosurel the drollest 
ilrtf husiheiDi the .behavioj^ of a lot of very 


young female rosebuds, among which was included, as 
by some mistake, orie very tiny bq^— sing hey ho 
the wind and the rain. The foregone cbi'iclusion, as to 
the footing on which these creatures stood with papa, 
wjis quickly shown by the abandon with which they 
literally precipitated themselves upon him where he sat, 
the first in hand seizing him round the neck, and kiss- 
ing him violently, the next seizing his arms, legs, and 
every other available part, while one leff-ovbr miss and 
the little boy could only crow outside the fluttering 
struggling mass, in hopes of finding an inlet to my good 
friend’s person hy and by. The wdiole scene reminded 
me very much of “ Philoprogenitiveness” in the inimi- 
table George Cruiksbanks’s Illustrations of .riirenology, 
where an honest Hibernian, stretched back in an arm- 
chair, is barnaclq^l all over with little ones in a similar* 
manner. Only a few murmurs of affected displ8nsuro 
could be heard from John for some time ; but at length, 
b}' dint of considerable exertion, he, Giillivcr-like, eman- 
cipated an anil, by the gentle use of which lie in time 
contrived to obtain at least the means of breathing 
1x001.7, when he exclaimed, “ Ye prejiosteroua creatures, 

I dcidare rve spoilt >c all !” “ So all the proper people 
would say, and probably do,” said Mrs Balderstone; 
adding, “ but I never ean think that |ipoiIing whicli 
gains the unlimited affection of one’s own children 
and I could see a ratlier more than usual moistness 
in her eye as slio spoke. As this was quite a senti- 
ment of my own, I exiiressod my hearty wish tliat aU 
jmung people could say they were spoilt in the same 
■wa. 7 . I was now told, what 1 could have easily sur- 
mised, tliat all the children of t^iis family were rcim- 
lariy taken in charge by pn]>a at about & year aiid a half i 
old, and made his jilaym.atcs till they were eight or nine, 
his wliolc conduct towards theni during tins j>eriod 
being so unreservedly on the leixd of their own sportive 
inclinations, that hobec;aine the greatest possible favou- 
rite with them. It w'as his system, as Dr O’Toole wa)iild 
have said. “ Once let me yiersuade iny children to love j 
me,” he xirivatcly remarked to myself, speaking for j 
once in downright earnest, “ and I'll defy them to be | 
di.sobedient or vexatious. And to make tlieni love mo, i 
what luit constant kindnes.s from me to them can bo | 
necessary ? l)f‘pend upon it, sir, when parents arc not 
objects of affection to their children, it is their own ; 
blame ; for it is the nature of the relation to disjiosii the | 
'younger jiarty to affcctit)n, and, if tlie means are tfiken j 
at all, the result is certain.” Ala.sl how much unhap- | 
pi ness arises from aciiiig contrary to tins Binqfie plulo- j 
sophy ! j 

As it was a holiday, and the children were therefore I 
to stay at home, John expressed a 'wish to hear them | 
sing some of tlieir last-acquired songs. Accordingly, ; 
Mrs Balderstone, in her u.sual complying w^ay, seated ■ 
henself at a piccolo jiiano-forte which they keep in the I 
dining-room, and accompanied a group of sweet cho- 
ristcr.s in several simple ditties, which, as they seem 
particularly wtII ad ai)ted for cdiildren, 1 take leave to 
recommend to family notice.* All, evert to the youngest, 
were correct in tune; and though now and then a very 
little miss would contrive to wander half a bar astray 
in time, the general efibet was delightful. “ Quite an 
independent concert pow er you will have in your family- 
. circle by and by, J ohn,” said I. “ Yes, for a time it may 
be BO,” answered h« ; “ but when the basses begin to 
go to professioiis or colonies, I fear the tenors and 
teebles will smg rather small. However, don’t let us 
anticipate evil.” Dancing succeeded, partly elegant, 
partly grotesque ; and such ^ bUtliesome floor I have 
rarely seen, ^ut why protract a (Ascription whicih 
“nust have already convinced the reader that, in this 
instance an enormous family is no evil. Buflice 

it to say, 5iat I left my wortliy eousin ^at morning 
with much more serious thoughts of liaura than I had 
entertained any time for the previous six months,, and 
very much ifu^ined to tMnk that love and a flat (the 

■" — •• — — — — : 

* They are entitled, Mw King»t#n's Vocal Music for the Young. 
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Etlinliurgli equivalent for a cottage) might do very 
’vvell to be^>»sAdth, always trusting that Providence 
would promote us in good time to a front door. How 
long this set of ideas is to hold sway over me, I could 
not take it upon me to say distinctly *, but 1 feel them 
to be pretty firm for the present, and intend to ask 
the young lady to the exhibition to-morrow, which, as 
John would say, looks violently symptomatic. We 
shall see. 

blindness, and w^hose conditiom I could pf&glessiyply 
observe. Some of the cases were among thosrf which 
had been already made known in the Litefary Gazette ; 
others were more recent. In either instance, tliG*parties 
showed no reluctance to tell me the Story of*tl*>ir ma- 
ladies, and submitted with patience to my«repqg[ted 
oxfiminatious and cross-questionings. On# hy one they 
were brought from an adjoining room into the sUrgery, 
and operated upon in my presence. I shall here de- 
scribe, as clearly as possible, the principle on which the 
doctor professes to act. hiome ) ears ago, according to 
his own accoimt, haviiig remarked that the eyes of per- 
sons wdio had destroyed themselves by hydrocyanic fsr* 
prussic aci;J remained clear and dilated, he eotisidered that 
the aoJU exerted a specific action upon the eye, which 
might he made available as a medical agent for reliev- ' 
Sqg many of the diseases to which that organ is subject. 
After a fevr cautious experiments, Ik* became assured 
of tliG truth of his conjectures, and began tt) apply the 
vapour of this powerful acid to the eyes of persons 
afilicted wdth blindness, and with surprising cflect. As 
far as 1 have comprel tended his explanations, the vapour 
acts both as a stimulant aiul sedfilive. By excitfhg* 
the small blood-vessels to a great degree, the languid 
circulation is roused into activity ; and nature, no,l<)nger 
sliacklcd l)y the morbid aflliction, hastens to resforc tho 
organ to its normal condition, and fiiijlu is ^heVonse- 
qiieace. Subsequent experiments showed to Dr Turn- 
hull that the pract.ice rniglit ))C advantageously varied^ 
to suit diflerent eases, were Ito to employ otlier agents, 
as tho vapour of ehloraeyanic acid, sulpdiuretted chyazic 
acid, and chloruret of iodine. Each of these, theT'cfore, 
he now uses in a sinall phial with a glass stopper, and 
wd ill a. mouth shaped to cover the holknv of the eye. 

In the bottle containing the h 3 'droeyanic acid, in order 
to prevent ‘any dangerous ^‘ons^jquences from acciden- 
tally spilling the liquid, he puts some pieces of asbestos 
to act as a sponge ; the of it is hepce quite *s«afe, 

care only being taken not to allow tlic patient to smell 
it. Tlie same thing is done w ith rcs]>ect to the chl(5ra- 
c^ anic acid. 

Having received tl'.csc preliminary explanations, it 
became important for me to understand upt^i wh^ kinds 
of blindness the vapour of these acids might do most 
advantageously directed. Tho cases submitted to iny j 
iusi>ectkm were various in their nature — opacity of the 1 
cornea, rheumatic oplithalinia, staphyloma, or proieeting ! 
sloughed eye, amaurosis, cataract, and some gibers. | 
On some of these tho operations witn the hydrocyanic 
acid and other vaj%iirs were, from wliat 1 could ob- 
serve, more efficacious than others. The first case of 
more than ordmary interewSt w Inch 1 shall mention was 
that of DianA I’rimrose. A number of years ago, 
as this woman ^ohl me, her eyer> became afilicted wltii 
ophtludmia •, they were swollen, iiiifamed, and 8p blind, 
tliat she could only distingiiish light, and she required 
to be led by n gui^> ; to aggravate her complaint, the 
eyelashes w'ouh’ grow no otlier wxiy but imivards. Tlic 
piiins in her head were very severift She attended 
several hospitals and institutions iu thfe hope of find- 
ing relief, but without the least benefit. On one occa- 
sion, a siugcon cut away a portion of the upper lid 
of the left eye, and many of her ey«iaslies ^cre from 
^rae to time pulled out, Eroin less to mare,^|hc j)oor 
creature bqcaui«wa si>ectfitele of horror to, alLg|i|i|ixw 
her; and her existence was a burden which sMIBiild 
willingly have resign^ At length she visit^ Dr 
Turnbull, who, his usual medical a^uts,. 

suppressed the .viriqJiGnce of«the complaiht ; the hiOifirto 
refractory eyelashes began to groljp as nature designed j 
tliem, outwatdsi j and now there seemed Uttllfc the matter # 
with her, redness to uyeMs,^d ^ dimnessrj 

iu the otgftns 0| Vision, * She said, sflo could^low see f 

HYDROCYANIC ACID—A REMEDY EOR 
BLINDNESS. 

In the summer of last year, while residing jbr a month 
• in London, no subject of interest which the metropolis 
presents engaged so large a share of my attention as 
one which now, after considerable deliberation, I propose 
explaining to the reader of these pages, on the score oil 
iniblic duty. I allude to a series of personal examina- 
tions which I made respecting the validity of certain 
alleged cures and meliorations of blindness, performed 
by i)r Turnbull of Russel Square, chiefly by means of 
hydrocyanic Acid. It is proper to say why an unpro- 
fessional perRm should have considered it at all neces- 
sary to devote time to the investigation of a subject of 
this nature. 

The first time I heard anything of Dr Turnhuirs 
operations on the eye, was throiigli an article in the 
‘ Literary Gaxette of June 12, 1S42, from which; on 
i the credit of that print, and simply for iln. sake of 
i conveying what appeared a piece of curious scientirte 
information to the puhlie, an extract was made into 
i tiio present Journal (No. .'j 4G). There, in all pro- 
! hahihtv, the matter might have rested, hut for what 
Svei'ied an unreasonable attack from a contemporary, 
oalling in (jnciition tVic truth of the ctatements in the 
Jouniiil, anil jivotesting against tlie injury they were 
! likely to jiceoinplLsli. Having sinned in ignorance, if 
; they had sinned at all, the editors of Chambers’s Edin- 
; ■ burgh Journal resolved to embrace the first convenient 
opportunity of investigating, personally, wliat w^as evi- 
dently a two-sided subject, and of formiiig tlicir own 
opinion. No doubt tliis was a hazardous resolution,. 

; for, unacquainted witli the s‘'a*^ ' of ocular surgery, 
th (7 might'jwssihly be misled by appearances, and give 
’ e.i'edence to what w as in reality a fallacy. Nevertheless, 
w'ith a determination to exercise caution in a matter so 
i intricate, to sift tlie evidence jiresenled, and to judge 
; only from facts, they hoped to satisfy themselves ^vllethe^ 

; the allegations against them rested on a basis of truth 
or prejudice. This opportunity happily oecurwHl, as 
has been said, in the summer of the past year, wjjen one 
of the editors, the present writer, w’as for a few wrecks 
in the metropolis. 

To descend to the first person— One of the earliest of 
my movements after arriving in town was to waii upon 
Dr Turnbull and explain the object of my visit. This was 
no sooner announced, than that gentleman professed h\s 
willingness to give me every infur^nation respecting his 

1 practice in cases of blindness, to explain all that seemed 
puzzling or difficult, and to submit his ^mtients freely 
to every sort of examination which I chose to institute. 
** What time,” said J, ** do your gratis patients attend?” 
“'J'hrice a-week, at nine in the morning.” “Then J 
shall be in attendance at that time during my stay in 
London.” I did so, and every alternate mining found 
me on my * way up Tottqpham Court Road, towards 
Russel^uare, where the subii^cts of ray inquiry were 
congregated. * ^ - 

Tlio cases chiefly brought under juy notfee were those 
of flrom tliirty to forty poor people, in cUfTerent states of 
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pfotiy w(?^H; cotild read large print, walk about Some caaea.of amauroaia inteieiM ^ not a little. 
Wkiiotjl a ^de,*the pains in her head were gone, and AmaurosU, it is proper to explain, ia tj^t ^rm of blind- 
«he Vib ai^ to support herself by her industry ; in ness in which the eyes appear sound to -aa observer, 
proof of this, she brought forward a basket of coloured but are really incapable of vision, Tlie defect arises 
worsted 4 irticlos, by the knitting of which she earns a from pa^ysis of tlie optic nei've, or the branches of the 
liv^lilM#. S£er e^)ressed a lively gratitude for her fifth pair of nerves ; or sometimes fixmi disease of the 
restoratilon to night, and the last time 1 saw her she was bnun itself The restoration of sight in such cases, 


ajfkncing towards a perfect recovery. 


particularly if of a confirmed nature, has hitherto been 


Of the cases of staphyloma, or projecting eye, with considered hopeless by the profession. Dr Turnbull 
opacity of the cornea, none interestea me inore»than entertains a very difi'erent opinion. He believes the 
that of a little girl, by name Georgina Larkins. »This complaint to be removable by stimulatiug the nerves 
sw<?et-toiTit)ered child became blind wlien she was six and the circulation in tlio ncigh^urhood of the . eye. 
days old, m consequence of an attack of infiammatiou. This he does in two ways; first, by applying the vapour 


This he does in two ways; first, by applying the vapour 


[ Keferriug to the professional hfetory of her case, already of hydrocyanic acid to the ball of the eye, in the 
f befbre the public, it is^sufficient for me here to mention, manner already described ; and second by the appliea- 
I ihat all the ordinary means for restoring si^ht proved, tion of cssentisd oils, diluted in alcohol, to the forehead ; ' 
I in her case, unavaiJing; and that, in April 1£40, she warmth, increased circulation, absorjition, and artion, 
was brought to Dr Turnbull, a ghastly object — the left are the consequence. By treatment of this kind, I 
eye projecting to twice the natural dimensions, aqd of found several patients so far retiovered from their 
a general blue colour, with a white body resembling a amaurosis, as to be able to read by sight any book put 
mother-of-pearl button in the centre; while the right before them. 

eye was white, without any appearance of iris or pupil. Sophia Brown, a milliner, told me she had been quite 
The ci^ise was as liopeless as could well be imagined, blind wit!) iimaurosis, and had liecn dismissed as past 
yet to it the doctor set with his applications, begin- remedy by all tlie medical men to whom she applied, 
niug by putting a drop of castor oil into each eye, and But by her attendance on Dr Turnbull fo^ven months, 

, &;'casiondly substituting for the castor oil the oil of her sight is gradually coming back ; she can now see 
almonds. By this treatment, in. two months he dimi- objects, though not distinctly, and can walk witiiout a 
nislied the size of both eyes, and so much decreased guide. 1 left her witli sight improving and general 
the tpacity of the right eye, that the pupil made its health greatly better. Sophia Townsend, who liad been 
appearance, and the child began to see, and to be able to blind with amaurosis in the left eye, for which nothing 
wmll&^loge. After an interval in attendance, caused by could be done of the least vjilue by the medical men in 
the doctor’s absence from town, during wbudi nothing whose hands she had been, cquld noWj, after three 
Was done for her, she returned in 1842, when the vaiwur months* applications, see so well with^that eye, as to 
of the h/ffrocyanic acid was regularly applied to both be able to read with it. To satisfy myself still further 
eyes. This mode of treatment still further reduced the as to the possibility of assuaging amaurosis by the cx- 
size of the left eye, bringing it witliin the compass of the ternal stimulants, I sent for u person named John 
eyelids, and finally diminished the right eye to a proper Plunkct, formerly an attorney’s clerk, who for severs! 
size, besides greatly strengthening its power of vision, years had been so blind with amaurosis, as to be led 
She bad attended a school for the blind, where she about by his children. This man told me that his left 
leanied to read raised letters by touch ; but now that eye had been destroyed by operations, and tlierefore Dr 
she is aWe to see, shff equally well by the eye Turnbull addressed himself only to the right. By re- 
as the fingers. I tried her botli ways, and think the ])eated applications of essential oils to the forehead, 
eye* had the best of it j she read j»a8sages in a volume Ins sight in this undestroyed eye gradually recovered, 
which I took** from my i)ocket with hicility and pro- This rf*cov(*ry took place four years ago, and his sight 
priety. While the right eye had thus far advanced, was still improving by weekly applications. He read a 
leaving comparatively little to be done to it, the left book which I produced, and is desirous of employment 
eye ^.w'as gradually losing its wdiitish opacity, the blue as a clerk. This w’os a very satisfactory case of recovery 
pupil was shining out ; and, supiwsing the cure to go’ from amaurosis, but perhaps not more so than another, 
no fa^her,«the orb was becoming jess offensive in -its tliat of Eb*anor McCartney, a poor Irishwoman in St 
geperal apj^earance— a matter of some consequence to Giles’ w'orkhouse, Holborn. Guided by Mrs Biiiley, the 
a fkee otherwise far from uni>lea8ing. When I last saw respectable matron of this institution, I was conducted 
this child, her health was greatly l)etter than it had to the couch of this bed-rid pauper, wdiose neat and 


been in her days of total and hopeless blindness. 


cleanly appearance, as she sat up in l)ed, bespoke a 


The removal pf sloughs or opacities of tlie cornea declension from better days. Eleanor told her case in 
was shown in various other case^; a person who had few words. About the year 1829 she became quite 
been biliid in tlie right eye for tw^enty years, said he blind in the right eve, and deaf in the right car, from 
now could aee with it. Many entered and left the room an attack of paralysis, in which state she remained till 
by thdr own unaided sight, who told iiy they could not 1835, when Dr Turnbull, by his applications, restored 
formerly walk without a guide. At onytime there used her sight and hearing in a week, and she had retain^ 
to be nearly as many *Meadars” in attfiidance as l^ind both ever since. Mrs Bailey corroborated all the poor 
people ; now, few of these arc Tequirecl As soon as woman said. At my request she read a few passages 
one gets a glimmerhig of sight, he begins to act as a witli the formerly blind eye from a devotional work 


^ide to others, mrd ** tlie blim^^iu'g the blind’ 
is no longer a mere figure in rlietoricT^ ^ 


lying by her bed-side. This quite satisfied me. 

In one of my latest visits to Dr Turnbull’s, I saw 


That <>paciti& in the external coating of the eye for the first time a case of conical eye, a form of dis* 
should be removable by a pungent and active vapour, caw which I understand has hitherto been considered 
is much less surprising ^lan tlmjb suclt applications ,ai incurable as amaurosis. In this di^nler tlie eye 


suclt applications Lai incurable as amaurosis. In this disonler tlie eye 


should at all affect cases of catariuih which resembles projects to asi obtuse point, witli i brilliant speidt 
a peariy matter within eye, ahd there^^ removed in front, as if a small piece of c):;ystal were laid upon 
ooft sy^ bly from acto of the vatxmi the cornea. By the action of the vapour, the sp^k 

of thia<to«yaf blindness gn this case was disappearing, hfid the sight coming 

Wt, on i^h^h«3e,?^inC Sometimes I was permitted to see imtiento 

the higher spheres of life; but theircases usually 
cure, if H; be passitje, is evid^tly of a more simple and less painfttl nature than the others, 
as oa(hract is removable by eouellihg, a One of the most interestfhg of this class was that of a 
lilboess lyith the external i^ppUcatioos j genU^^ comi^ned of havhig ever present in 
y I one m hfr A 
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of vision. He mentioned, however, that there was no 
actual speckin the organ, that it was a mere spectrum, 
which, grlttUy to his surprise, had been impressed on 
the retina after he had on one occasion been looking 
intently through a telescope, in which a speck happened 
to he on one of the lenses. The mention of this re- 
markable apparition recalled to Dr Turnbuirs memory 
some analogous coses which he recounted. “ I remem- 
ber,” said 1^, “ on the occasion of the annular eclipse of 
the sun a few years ago, that several people with weak 
and over-susceptible eyes, even although sheltered by 
smoked glass, received impressions which remained for 
a length of time. One gentleman called on me to say, 
that he could not, night or day, get the eclipse out of 
his eye, "Wherover he looked, there the bright ring of 
“Ithe sun, with tlie darkened moon ii^ the centre, was 
preseflt I could not, unfortunately, relieve him from 
his apparitionary tormentor, for I had not then disco- 
vered the mode of treatment I now imrsue.” This 
curious case of abiding spectrum was paralleled by an- 
other which was mentioned, that of a gentleman who, 
from having one day looked fixedly at a print of the Lord’s 
prayer the size of a sixpence, received the impression 
of it on tlie retina, where, to his annoyance, it remained 
ever present t% his sense of vision. After a little con- 
versation on the cause of siicli singularities, the gentle- 
man who was affected with the small speck was sub- 
jected to the ordinary applications ; but having left town 
before any decided melioration was effected, I am unable 
to say what was the result. 

Here my personal observations may be considered as 
having drawsi to a close, leaving the convictma on my 
mind, that the aicount given of l3r Turnbuir? operations 
on tlie eye was substantially correct, and that by means 
of the vapour of prussic acid, and other stimulants, ap- 
plied in the manner 1 have described, sight will in many 
cases he restored, wlien, as I have reason to believe, all the 
ordiiipry forms of counter-irritation and stimulus fail. 

I can at least say, that in every instance I judged for 
myself, and entirely with a reference to the elucidation 
of truth. I took the histories of the patients from their 
own nioutlia, and have no reason to suppose they had 
any intention to deceive, or were themselves deceived 
by imaginary feelings. I could not, indeed, for a mo- 
ment entertain the idea that they were anything hut 
what they plainly appeared ; persons for the most part 
in humble circumstances, eager to he relieved from a 
great bodily affliction, and thankful for the relief they 
had already •experienced. 

Having thus received what I believed to he the most 
credible testimony respecting the efficacy, and, I may 
add, tl^*Bimplicity and safety of Hr Tuni bull’s applica- 
tions to the eye, I felt satisfied that, in copying the ac- 
cx>unt from the Literary Gazette, those pages had not 
been stained by gpving currency to anything like im- 
posture ; at the same time, from the extraordinary un- 
willingness of the medical world to believe a suigle 
word respecting the powers of prussic acid to meliorate 
blindness, I deemed it necessary to be cautious in mak- 
ing any fresh statement on the subject. On my arrival 
in Edinburgh, therefore, after a journey on the conti- 
nent in the interval, I submitted my expcnences to a 
medical friend, Alexander Miller, Ksq., fellow of the 
Hoyal College of Surgeons, with a request that he would 
gratify me % giving Dr Turnbuirs Ibrm of appUcation 
a fair trial. Having kindly consented to my wish, this 
gentleman first tried the vapour of prussic acid in a 
botlle for the purpose, uj^n 

one oif his patlehtiti a bpy, wlio was affected with opacity 
of cornea !ii one of nis eyes. Greatly to his delight, 
and ifiine fdsb, and mnoh more so to th^parents of Ihei 
c^Ud, the boy, after being blind, was restored to sight 
after a few applications. The foitewing is Mr Beer’s 
sccouht of the Caie 
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My Bear fiitv-Having* at your desiro,« dfedertidten to 
aseertab tliaafi^t m appliffatl^ the vapour 


investigation. The first caie in which I employed the 
vapour is the only one that I will detail at aw lerigth, 
as it is much further advanced tow^ds recoTef^ than 
any of the others ; in fact, the cure ma^ be said to b^all 
hub completed. It was a case of opacity ofithe cornga. 

A boy, J. C., ast 7, of a strumous habit, and of a stru- 
mourf family, in the summer of 1042 suffered from 
an attack of small- pox, before recovering from which 
he was seized with measles. During these attacks 
both eyes were affected with inflammation, which con- 
tinued more or leas fe^ere for nearly twelve months, 
notwithstanding the constant employment of remedies, 
the right suffering more than the left : when the in- 
flammation at last yielded, it was found that no disor- 
ganisation of the left eye had taken place, but that the 

f ^ht one liad suffered to a very considerable extent; 

^cornea was found opaque to nearly four-fifths of its 
i whole extent, the greatest opacity occupying the centre, 
and gradually diminishing towards the circumference ; 
j the only part not affected was the margin, where it joins 
I the sclerotic. The effect of this opacity of the cornea 
was to impede vision completely, so that the hoy could 
not, with the affected eye, distinguish one object frdfU 
another ; all that he could do was to discern light from 
darkness. Such was the state of matters for months 
previous to the 1st October last, when the hydrcxijanic 
acid vapour was first applied. This I ascertained from 
personal observation before using the vapour. '^Nie liy dro- 
cyanic acid was applied according to tlie methotl recom- 
i mended by Dr Turnbull of London, and by means of the 
apparatus procured by you from him. The immediate 
effect was an increased secretion of tears, redness of the 
conjunctiva and cornea; these instantly becoming covered 
with numerous small vessels, the eyelids also partici- 
pating in the redness, their colour contrasting strangely 
witli the surrounding paleness of the face. The hoy de- 
clared he felt no pain, oyly an .agreeable sensation of 
heat was produced. Tlie application of the vapour has 
been repeated every second, third, or fourth day, as it 
was found convenient, so that in all itjias been 'ap- 
plied about twenty different times. Tlie change upon 
the cornea lias been not only remarkable, but most safis- 
factory ; the opacity perceptibly diminishing after every 
^application, until there now only remains the slightest 
haziness, whicli I am confident will also disappear after 
a few more applications. There has lik^ise been a 
corresponding improvement in the vision. From being 
unable to distinguish the largest objects, he now can 
discern the smallest. 

Besides the above, I have employed the hydrocyanic 
acid vapour in upwards of twelve other cases of various 
affections of the cye^ut in none for such a long period. 
They have all come under my care during the last two 
or three weeks, and have the disadvantage of lieing of 
much longer st^inding than the one detailed, and must 
necessarily roqdjre longer time before the beneficial 
effects are produced, many of these being cases of from 
fifteen to twenty years’ standing. Htill, from tiie im- 
provement observed in several of these, where the flec- 
tion is opacity of the cornea, I feel confident in assuring 
y#u that I look upon the vajiour of the l^drocyanic acid 
as a most valuable remedy in all such affecitibhs. With 
regard to its dfects in other diseases, kuch as amaurosis, 
cataract, &c., I cannot, as yet, s^ak from my 6wn ob- 
servation and experience. As I hitve sdbe easc^ of these 
affections under treatment* I ^^ppy to com- 

flmnicate the results to you hi soon as I have giren the 
I remedy a fair trial; One lihportant fiact which 1 diave 
been able to establish tltere is not-Ihe slightest 

danger attending tlie O^pllciation of Uie nydrooyanic acid 
■^providing duo £aUtihn Is ohsefved indoiug so^von 
in cases of the ind feeble ckm^titution ; for 

a more unhoalttep' onli^^ could fimnd than the 
boy am youw truly^ j 
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Afte^ r^jeeiving siifck assurances, any hesitation to 
ptitii^he resullr of my inquiries seemed to me iiqjus- 
tifiaWfe^ud luisillanimous. 1 now, therefore, submit tlie 
foregoing statements, witli a confidence in their accu- 
racy j and shtdl ^el gratified if they in any way prove the 
meah&of inducing medical men to examine, apart from 
all ^va^e or iiersonal considerations, into the merits of 
theTii»coyeri/3s and applications in question. 

■ W. C. 


“ TIIE GIFT,” AN AMERICAN ANNUAL. 

Annuals, as we have more than once observed, have 
had their day in England. Tlietideaof presenting an 
elegant packet of liter^riure, as a New Year’s gift, was 
good; but, like most good ideas, was spo^Jed, partly 
from the general trashincss of the literature, and 
partly from being completely overdone. A few of the 
earliest annuals still exist — liave become jierennials 
—while the greater number have languished and ex- 
pired, We believe not more than one, out of man}’^ 
■Vguinea annuals,” now keeps the field, notw'ithstand- 
ing the great eflbrts to maintain tlie more expensive 
class in existence by dint of satin, gilding, and every 
I other attrac^tiou — literary merit alone excepted. Nearly 
.Vanished from among us, this imposing order of books 
1 has apparently settled, at least for a time, in the 
United States of America, Avhere several are issued at 
the ft^jproaeh of every winter. The Americans, how- 
ever, find it equally difiieiilt to inspire their annuals 
with Anyfiliing like vigour. The gilding, the landing, 
and the pictorial embellishments are imexceptiouable, 
indeed highly tasteful ; but the literature*, for t he most 
part,ds as poor and lackadaisicid as tliat of their British 
prototypes. 

V - The best conducted, as it appears to us, of the Ame- 
rican annuals, is The Gift,” a handsome octavo, in 
cream-coloured and finely gilt leather, published by 
Ciircy and Hart of Philadelphia. In this production 
|br 1844, among not a little, that is wire-drawm and 
weak, theje arc a few ^ose •sketches more than usually 
smart for an annual, because they are evidently derivell 
from observatmns of real character and circumstances, 
iiqiatead of imagination or romance. Auiong these pieces 
. may bo instanced one from tlie i)en of tlie clever au- 
of “A New Horne,” and some otlur tales illus- 
WSive of the raw and. odd state of scK’iety in the Ear 
As perhaps not six of our sixty thousand readers 
eWer to see the volume in question, we offer 
uiis piece in a slightly curtailed form, and whieli may 
tie entitiod— 

WANTED, A SERVANT ! 

Can’t you lot our folks have some eggs?” said 
Daniel Webster Larkins, opening l^e door, iind putting 
in a little straw-coloured head and a pair of very mild 
blue eyes just fkr enough to reconnoitre; can’t you let 
out folks have some eggs ? Our old h^ don’t lay no- 
thing but chickens now, and mother ca/t eat pork, and 
she a’n’t bad no breakfast, and the baby a’n’t drest, nor 
nothin’! ” ^ 

What is the matt^» Webster? Where’s your girl ? ” 
‘‘Oh! we ha’n’tno^ri but father; and he’s had to 
g) way to-day to a raisin’, and mother wants to knor 
yen can’t tell her' where to get a girl?” 

Larkins I Her husband makes but an in- 
J^grent “ girl,” being a remarkably public-spirited 
Jgwn. • ^The good lady ig in veiy delicate liealth, and 
TOtihg 9Xi incredible number ctf little blue eyes con- ^ 
. upon her time art^ 

|trenlW^fhe mu ally keeps a girl when she can get 
she which is unfortunately the 

husband dresses the chil- 
i. 8 stte»iii^ for the eldest blue eyes to bake 

^s ueverut rest, milks the cow, tee^S 
to his ^business,” which we 
tp immt principally in helping i 

tes. huflkmgs, and suali-Uke 1 



afiairs ;, and ** girl” hunting, the most important, and 
arduous, and profitless of all. •• 

Yet it must be owned that Mr Larkins^flT tolerable 
carpenter, and that he buys as many comforts for his 
family as most of his neiglibours. The main difliculty 
seems to be, that “help” is not often purchasable. The 
very small proportion of our damsels who will consent 
to enter anybody’s doors for pay, makes the chase after 
them quite interesting from its uncertainty; and tlie 
damsels theniselves, subject to a well-known foible of 
their sex, become very coy from being over-courted. 
Such racing and chasing, and begging and praying, to 
get a girl for a month I They arc often got for life with 
half the trouble. But to return. - 

I laving an esteem for Mrs Larkins, and a sincere 
pity for the forlorp condition of “no girl but fatlier,” I 
set out at once to try if female tact and perscvefance 
might not prove effectual in ferreting out a “lielp,” 
though mere industry had not succeeded. For this 
purpose 1 made a list in m3'' mind of tliose neighbours, 
in tlie first idace, whose daughters soiuetiuies conde- 
scended to be girls ; and, second 13% of the few who were 
enabled by good luck, good management, and good pa3% 
to keep tlicm. If I failed in my attempts upon one 
class, I hoped for some new lights frewn the other. 
AV’hcii the object is of such importance, it is wtII to 
string one’s bow double. 

In the first category stood Mrs Lowndes, whoso for- 
lorn log-house had never known door nor window ; a 
blanket supplying the place of the one, and the other 
being reprcsentecl hy a crevice bctwci-n the logs. Lift- 
ing the sooty curtain with some timidity, -I found the 
dame with a sort of nicl before her, tryi^ig to wind some 
dirty' tangled yarn, and ever and anon kicking at a 
basket which’ hung suspimded from the beam overhead 
by means of a strip of liickory bark, '^rhis basket con- 
tained a nest of rags, aud an indescribable baby ; arnl in 
the ashes on the rough hearth played Bcveral dingy 
objects, which, I suppose, had once been babies. 

“Is your daughter at home now, klrs T^owndcs?” 

“ AVell, j'cs ; M’randy’s to hum, but she’s out now. 
Did you want her ? ” 

“ 1 came to see if she could go to IVIrs Larkiufs who 
i,*3 very unvi? 1), and sadly in want of help.” 

“ Miss Larkins ! why, do tell ? 1 want to know. Is 
slie sick again? — and is her gal gone? Wiiy, I want to 
know. I thouglit she had Lo-i-sy X’addon." Is Lo-i-sy 
gone ? ” 

“I sui>]*ose so. You will let Miranda* go to Mrs 
Larkins, will ymu?” 

“ W’^ell, I donnow but I n ould let her go for a spell, 
just to ’commodate ’em. ^Trandy may go IT she’s a 
mind ter. She needn’t live out unless she chooses. 
SJie’s got a comfortable home, and no thanks to riobtK^3^ 
What wages do they give?” “ A dollar a week.” “Eat 
at the tiihle ? ” “ Gh, certainly.” “ Have Sundays ?” 
“Why, no; I believe not the whole of Sunday ; the 
children, you know——” 

“Oh ho!” internipted Mrs Lowndes with a most 
disdainful toss ot the head, giving at the same rime a 
vigorous impulse to the cradle; “if that’s how it is, 
M’randy don’t stir a step. Bhe don’t live nowhere if 
she can’t come home Saturday night and stay till Mon- 
day morning.” 

I took my leave without fertlier parley, having oft«m 
found this point tHb jfine qua non in such negotia- 
tions. My next effort was at a pretty-looking cottage,; 
whose overhanging roof and neat outer arrangements 
spoke of English ownert^Ip. The interiot by no moans 
corresponded with the exterior aspect, being even itooro 
isare fcan usmH, and ftir from neat. The presiding 
|)ower was a prodigious creature, who looked idee a man 
m woman’s blothes, and tehose hlasing free, ornamented 
here and there by great hair moles, spolm iwBry inted- 
Ugibty of tlie beer-batrel, if of hothing^^^^M 
A daughter of this virago 

mid the motljSp*met me with on air of as if she 
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folded my enraiid, her abord softened a little, but she small, on which mamma and can mbsigt until we 
scornfiiH ii^V ted the idea of her Lucy’s Uviug wiUi hear from Augustus You see what tliesc horAlAWs 
anymore rankees. _ come to, and we are absolutely without present rt^oftrees. i 

** 1 ou pretend to think everybody alike,” said she ; Ah, I see wliat you are going to say ; but do not / 
“hut when it conics to the pint, you’jre a sight more even speak of it. Mamma Ttould rather die, 1 believe 1 
uppish and saasy than the ra’al quality at homcj and Only get me in at Mrs Larkins's, and ymf skull see 
1 11 see the whole Yankee race to ” what a famous maid rn make ! I have kiarnedifo much 

! I made my exit without waiting for the conclusion of since we came here! And I hWe arrangcrfl it all^ith 
this complimentary observation ; and the less reluctant, Hose, that mamma shall never discover itg Mamma is 
for having obserVed on the table the lower part of one a little deaf, you know, aiul docs not hear obser- 

of my own silver teaspoons, the top of which had been vatidns, and Hose will take care tliat nobody t^s her. 
violently wrenched off. Tliis spoon was a well-reraem- Poor Hose cried a good deal at first ; but she SW it was 
bered loss during Lucy’s administration, and I knew tlic best thing I could do for mamma, so she commuted, 
tliat Mrs Larkins had noiie to spare. 8Iie can easily do all fli^t is needed at home, while my 

^ ^ Unsuccessful thus far among the arbiters of our des- strong arms” — and liere she extendcil a pair that Cled-* 
thought I would stop at the Jiouse of a friend, patra miglUi have envied, so round, so graceful, so pet- 
and make some inquiries which might spare me farther feet — strong arms can earn all the little comforts 
rebuffs. On making my way by the little garden gate that are everything to poor mamma! Won’t it be de- 
to the little library where 1 uyually saw Mrs Stayner, 1 ||ightful ? Ob, I shall be so happy ! There is only one 
w^as surprised to tlnd it silent and uninhabited. Tlie ssSlwgide. My mother will think — till Augustus returns 
wiudoWvS were closed ; a half-fmiahed cap lay on the — that 1 liave selfishly flown from her trials j” and at 
sofa, and a bunch of yesterday’s w'ild -flowers u|K)n the the thought slie burst into tears, for the remembrance 
table. All spoke of desolation. The cradle — not exactly of her mother’s displeasure weighed sorely upon her. 
an appropriate adjunct of a library scene elsewhere, but The thing was settled, and aU I could do was topro- 
quite so at tht West — was gone, and the little rocking- cure the introduction. 

chair was nowhere to he seen. I went on through jmr- Mr.s Larkins was at first a little afraid of “ suclf a 
lour and hall, finding no sign of life, save the breakfast lady” for a help, but after a close and seax*ching exami- 
table still standing wdth crumbs undisturbed. AVherc nation, slic consented to engage kiiss Clifford for a 
bells are not known, ceremony is out of the question ; week. • * 


chair was nowhere to l>e seen. I went on tlirough jmr- Mr.s Larkins was at first a little afraid of “suclf a 
lour and hall, finding no sign of life, save the breakfast lady” for a help, but after a close and seax*ching exami- 
table still standing wdth crumbs undisturbed. AVhere nation, slic consented to engage kiiss Clifford for a 
bells are not known, ceremony is out of the question ; week. • * 

so I penetrated even to the kitciien, wdicrc at length 1 I left Anna in excellent spirits, and during’ several 
caught sight of tlic fair face of my friend. Sim w'as evening visits wdiich she contrived to moke me in tJie 
bending ovef the brcfld-tray, and n,t tlie same ♦\mc tell- course of this lier first week of servitude, she declared 
ing mirsery-stofies as fast as possible, by way of coaxing herself ■well satisfied with her situation, and only afiraid 


her little boy of four years old to rock the cradle whic.h 
containe<l liis baby sister. 

“ What does this mean ? ” 

‘ t)ii, nothing more than usual. My Polly took 
herself off yesterday wi thout a moment’s w'arning, say- 


Mrs Larkin.s would not care to retain one wdxo was so 
awkward about many things required in her houBohold. 
But she must have underrated her own skill ; for on the 
Saturday evening Mr J.<arkins put into her hands a 
silv(?r dollar, with a very humble x'oqucBt for a perma- 


ing slie tliouglit she had lived out about long enough ; nent engagement. 

and poor Tom, our factotum, has the ague. Mr Stay- The spending of that dollar, •Anna Clifford deghired 
ncr lias gone to some place sixteen miles off, wdiere he to me, was tlie greatest pleasure .she could remember, 
was told he might hear of a girl ; and I am sole repre- Strong in virtuous resolutions, Anna continued her toil, 

sentativo of the family energies. But you’ve no idea and the Larkinses esteemed themselves the most fortu- 


what capital bread I can make 


natc of girl -hunters, Annans active habits, strong sense, 


This looked leather discouraging for my quest ; but and high principle, made all go well ; and the influence 
know'ing that the xnain point of table-companionship whiidi she soon established over the household was such 
was tlie source of most of Mrs Stayncr’s difficulties, I. ' as superior intellect would naturally command, where 
still hoped fixr Mrs Larkin, who loved the closest inti- there wRvS no idea of difference of station. Airs Larkins 
111 acy with her “ help,” and alw'ays took them visiting would have thought the roughest of her neighbours’ 
with her. So I passed on for another effort at Mrs daughters entitled to a full equality with herself j and 1 
Handall s, whose^ three daughtci's had 80 inctime.s been she treated Miss Clifford with all the addition id respect 
known to lay aside their dignity long enough to obtain which her real superiority demanded. It has been w^ell 
some much coveted article of dress. But here, also, 1 said, that the highest intellectual qualifications may find 
was unsuccessful, and xvent my way, crest-fallen and employment in the an*aiigements of\ liousehold ; and 
^ . our friends the LaAinses, young and old, if they hftd 

Thus bamed, it was for rest nrore than for irquiry ever heard of the doctrine, would, I doubt not, have 
that I turned my steps towards IVIirs Clifford’s modest subscribed to it hciirtily, for they w ill never forget Him 
a welling; a house containing just rooms enough for Clifford’s reign'! 

^cent comfort, yet inhabited by gentle breeding and Among the gbntlemen who had been disposed 


dwelling; a house containing just rooms enough for Clifford’s reign'! 

d^nt comfort, yet inhabited by gentle^ breeding and Among the gbntlemen who had been disposed 
meUngs which meet but little sympathy in these rough the agreeable to Miss Clifford, was a <x;rtain 
wmks. Mrs Clifford was a widow, bowed down by Maguire, an Irish officei*, who had met her in 
inisfprtune, xuxd gradually sinking into a sort-of despe- From Anna herself one would never havel^ii^!^ Ihit 
rate apathy, if we may allowed such a terni; a con- her beauty had found a solitary adorer ; but the tender 

dltiOU to which and ilia 1 va«. 


two daughters, Bose and Anna ; misfortunes had re- Inui not made some impression Wfio was the 

V ^ the fam% ; and now Augustus was gone to ifew ^object of his devoted attentibti. . 

Tow in qnest of omploymeni When I entered tl^ “ But Axyia thought liiiad a coxcom 
pamtir (oontinuos the authoress), two sUeriflr*s officers never threxv hirn the kaat oruhib bf cn(X)Uiage^m ; 

m the act of putting an execution on Uio property ; iioor fellow, he gave in despam”* ’ 

ther had dejmirled, I invited Amia t6 visit Now, as it would|y^^ just at the WTohg time thiflt 
werpine evening, She came, and referred to my in- uneucouraged gontleniak clianced to be 

one of a 

that when you prairies; and hei 

a servant It ?ffashe3 up^m took lUss|iqa!|l^^ intbltis own. 
m w^t I mif ht cam a pittauce, however ffeed to hidtxg him to the humble Vifldge wtoclinMrao * 
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unfldrstjrxi 'to be shone /ipon temporarily by theliright Anna had shown her usual acuteness in the esti- 

ey<5s«W^is8 Clifford, lie went first Jbo her mother’s, of mate she had Ibrmed of his cltacacter. *4^ . ^ • 
cours^, mid (hiring a short call, ascertained from the (fid Perhaps the captain thought bis pay toolKling to be 
lady that her youngest daughter was on a visit to us. sliared with so exalted a heroine. But w© must not I 
The captain was not slow in taking advantage of the complain} for his mistified look and manner at Mrs ! 
hfforma^^, and he was at our door l)efore Rose had at Lorkins’s affords us a permanent Income of laughter, 
all h^de oip her mind w)iat should be done iii such an which is something in these dull times ; and I have 
emergency, r ‘ learned, by means of his visit, that there is one reiUly 

I was equally embarrassed, since one never knows on independent woman in the world, 
what nice point those things called lovc-flflairs may tforn. As levying day had come before it was expected, so 

However, 1 detained the captain, and wrote a note to selling day, the time so dreaded by the affectionate 
Miss Gliffiird. What w\is my surprise w hen a verbal daughters, came duly on, and no tidings yet of Augustus, 
answer was returned, inviting^ Captain Maguire and Many letters liad been forwarded to his address in New 
^myself to Mrs Lorkins’s, Tliere 'iras no alternative, so York, and no answers arriving, the anxiety of the 
I shawled forthwith; bfit I really do not knowhow! family had been such as almost to drown all sense of ^ 
led the young gentleman through the shop into the rag- the hopeless, helpbss destitution whi(?)i now seemed to 
carpeted sitting-room of Mrs Ijarkins. The scene upon threaten them. Being .ilone at this time, and witOiing 
whmh the door opened must have been a noA'cl one for that whatever it was possible to do might be done pro- 
fashionable optics. perly for Mrs Clifford, I took the liberty of sending for a 


perly for Mrs Clifford, I took the liberty of sending 1 


Anna Clifford, witli a wdiite apron depending from neighbour, that is, a country neighbour — one who lived 
l>er taper-w’aist, stood at the ironing- table, lialf liidden “ next door,” about four miles off— a gentleman well 
by a clothes-framo already well-covered with garments versed in the law', though not practising professionally, 
of all sizes. Mrs Larkins occupied her ow'n dear creak- Mr Edward Percival, this friend of ours, came into 
ing rocking-chair, holding a little one in her lap, and this country— then a land of promise indeed — some 
joking another in the cradle, while biiied-eyed minims seven y©ars since. Having inherited a largf^ tract of wild 
trotted about or sat gravely staring at the .strangers. land, lie chose to l(?avc gremt advantages iKdiind him, for 
up, young ’uns!” saiciMrs Larkins hastily, as the sake of Ix^coming an improver, a planter, a jiioncer 
Captam Maguire’s imposing presence caught her eye, — wdiatnot? [By the aid of this obliging young jier- 
f^nd Miss Clifibrd came forw'avd to welcome him. son the selling day was staved off, and Mr Percival, un- 
“ Jumnup! clear out I” And us she spoke, slic tipped known to iho family, started off in search of Augustus 
one orthe minims off a chair, offering the vacated seat — found him ill, but contrived to bring him home.] 
to the gentleman, who, not noticing that it was a nurs- While Augustus w'us gaining ‘^^trengtVi,* his friend 
ing chair, some throe or four inches low'cr than usual, made the discovery that he was in presiding w'ant of an 


plumped into it after a jieculiar fashion, a specimen of assistant in his busiru^ss. He had great trwJts of land 
bathos far less amusing to the young officer than to the in far-aw'ay counties, calling for immediate^ attention ; 


I bathos far less amusing to the young officer than to the 
lofant Larkinses, who burst into a very natural laugh. 


in far-aw'ay counties, calling for immediate^ attention ; 
there was a great amount of overcharged taxes, which 


Miss Clifford meanwhile asked after friends in ^lon- must lie argued *down, if possible, at various offices; he 
tci0al and elsewhere, and entertained her dashing beau had distant and very slippery debtors; in short, just 
with ah the ease and gracie tliat belonged to the draw- such a partner as Augustus Clifford would make was 
iug-rooms in which they had last met. It was most evidently indispensable; and Augustus got wrell. 
Amusing to note the air w'illf which Amm ran over tlie Anna had c;ome home to help to nurse her brotlior, >)ut 
aplendid names of her quondam friends, and to contrast with such positive promise of return, that Mr Larkins 
it ¥1111 the puzzled look whi(;h w'ould make itself evi- did not go girl-hunting, but mixed griddle-cakeSj and 
dent spite of “ power of face,” in the countenance of her dressed the children uurepiningly during the interreg- 
viis&r. Never was man more completely n^istified. num. When Augustus recovered, the secret of the 


viisuor. Never was man more completely n^istified. 
Mr Larkins now' brought in a huge armful of stove- 
which lie threw into a corner with a loud crash. 


num. When Augustus recovered, the secret of the 
weekly doUar was confided to him, and Anna prepared 
dor going back to her “ placje.” I'he brother was natu- 


thew be as mucli Avood as you’ll want, Miss rally very averse to this, and laboured hard to jtersuade 
saiii he. ’ her that he should now be able to make all Comfortable 

>^ye)^*-quite enough, thank you,” said Anna com- without this terrible sacrifice. But she persisted in 


pOiediyi **! have nearly fiiiisheii the ironing.” 


fulfilling her engagement^ and, moreover, declared that 


Apt this the captain, with a look in whmh was (*on- it really was not a sacrifice worth naming. 


oeatrated the essence of a dozen shrugs, took his leave, 
delighted to have found Miss 

CUill^iieolriag so well 


“Look at your hands, dear Anna!” said Rose. 

“ Oh, I do look at them ; but W'hat then ? Of what 
possible use are white satin hands in tiie country ? I 


We ?#ere lip sooner in tlie open air than he began — should have browned them with gardening, if nothing 


and I did not wonder— 


else ; and wJien once Undo Hargrave’s money comes, a 


“May J fuik*T^will YOU tell me, madaift, what is the few weeks’ gloving will make a lady of me it^n.” 


meaning of Miif 


t’s travesty ? Is she masquer- 


‘ But Mr Rerc’val, I am sure- — Rose tried to 


ading for some fi^ic? oris it a bet?— for 1 know' young whisper, but Anna would not hear her, and only ran 


ladies do bet, sometimes-? 

M Neither, sir/’, i rfeiiW “Miss Clifford is, in sad 


away the faster. 

By and by Uncle Hargrave’s legacy did come; and 


and sober earnest, fiffinig &e plane of a servant, th w'hether by a gloving process or not-, it was not kmg 

niiyr jwocure tbe necessaries of life for her family? before Anna’s kinds recovered their beauty. Mrs 
than one friend wnulcl gla^y offer aid in an emer- Larkins lost the best«“ help ” she over had v end Anna 
^iqy, which we trust will be only temporaiy ; but Miss at length told all to her mother, who learned more by 


CMcgd, with rare independency pansfers devoting her- 

What uncommon 


means of this ij^ort of her daughter, than all her mis- 
fortunes had been able to teach her. 
llie legacy, like many a golden dream, had been 


t anff resmntkm ! 1 never heard anything like ifel T tricked out by the capricious wand of Ifttncy. In Its 
I a Splenaid iCreature to Ijc* an Tlmoo. 1 rllal and tancrihTitt fAMTi. IWt* pnttKtinff Mre CUifnrd 


a sp^^^«^ure^ ^^t^ Ixj so sacrificed” These, and tangible fonn, enabUng Mrs Clifford 

stma hunqi^ otw ^th^ expressions, broke from to return to .city spkmdoWi it pixived so hiodera^ 




some of the cimim- ani^uot^ that shewas ol:^j^dto 
Mrs CUffimik family to this able hmub even in the ccuutry would dapeM, in some dC' 


irs Cliffimik family to this able homo Oven in the country Would depemi, in some dc-i 
'jorsueu his^tripto ttiepudries the i^xmwcoiioihy Certainty being 

10^ ^tempting to procure aiufilier thus eubstitiit^ fbr 0 m vague ehd gliite^^ 

lady he so AVArmly admired, 


fe ^ntiiub her hatu- 


«Yery AmcharitaM^ ilg^lf^gbodWideN^^ 
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of reibrni with more vigour than could have been anti- 
cipatedij^ndr an expression of quiet happiness again 
took pQs^SUlfn of faces which had long b^n saddened 
by present or dreaded evils. 

Strange to say, Mr Edward Percival, by nature the 
most ihuik, manly, straightforward person in the world, 
seems lately to have taken a manoeuvring turn. After 
showing very unmistakable signs of an especial admi- 
ration of Mrs Larkins’s “girl,” he scarce ventures to 
oiler her the slightest attention. At the same time, his 
interest in the ponderous mamma is remarkable, to say 
the least. Hardly a fine day passes that does not see a 
certain low open carriage at Mrs Clifford’s door, and a 
grave but gallant cavalier, handsome and well-equipped, 
soliciting the old lady’s company for a short drive. This 
^s certainly a very delicate mode of mesmerising a young 
lady, liut it is not without effect. Anna does not go to 
sleep — far from it ; but her eyelids are observed to 
dr4)op more than usual ; and choice flowers, which come 
almost daily from the mesmeriser’s greenhouse, are very 
apt to find their way from the parlour vase to the soft 
ringlets of the lovely slecp-waker. What these signs 
may portend we must leave to tlnj scientific. 

Mr Percival came from the very heart’s core of 
yankeeland, mid he has been four years a widower. 
These disabilities have been duly represented to Miss 
Clifford ; nay — I will not aver that they may not even 
have been wickedly dwelt upon — thrown in her teeth, 
as it were, by one who loves to tease such victims ; and 
I have come to the conclusion, which Anna herself 
suggested to me the other da}', hiding at the same 
time her hliwhing fa^ on my shoulder, afte..' -i confi- 
dential chit-chaW~“ There certainly is a fate in these 
things.” 

THE STAG -HUNT OF CnANTn:.LY. 

ParUiid jH)ur la chasse — What a host of recollections 
of (*ld pictures are called up by these words — what re- 
miniscences of old chansons no longer sung ! The very 
thought of the bluff knights going forth in a spring 
morning dressed in antique guise, with attendants hold- 
ing leashes of hounds, and huntsmen galloping tlieir 
horses through far- winding glades in the greenwood, 
quite refreshing in these painstaking and right- 
orderly times. The vhasaa is evidently settling down 
into the things tliat were ; it is heard of in all its glory 
only by tradition. The world is too busy for it. The 
necessity to fiiake, sell, and live, is too urgent to allow 
of “any such nonsense.” 

Of late, the royal house of Orleans has made the 
attempt to revive la chas^Cy as well as to introduce into 
France courses des chevaux — in plain English, horse- 
races. A kind of perception that a people do not “ get 
on” the worse for being now and then amused, and 
allowed to kick up the heels of their mind, is apparently 
at tlie bottom of the movement. Any way, there the 
thing is. QhantiUy, celebrated in its day, and still 
one of the prettiest places in France, distant about 
twenty-five miles from the capital, has been consti- 
tuted tlie head-quarters of the revelries, which partake 
of something like the old horses, hounds, men, 

dogSf and a great deal of racing and cliasiug quite to 
OTie’-s heart’s content To see one of these aflhirs is 
worth gotog a great many miles; but then? are other 
indnoetn^nts. Obantilly was once tnc seat of the Dukes 
of Conde, and the splendid stables abne belonging to 
the domahL smnewhere about half as larg^ again as the 
najauiM times as splendid a monument 

ef ai^hitectutei are themselves worth traveUiag that 
distance to see. llicy are at the baelc of tlie town, 
faoin^jp tho or vast turfed plain on which the 

rtos ^ke |daeo« Covering an exfc^t of ground almost 
as great Us BhqklUgham Piilaoe. with their bAy win- 
dow^ vast riding- 

sciioQls, thair po$liy of the middle ageSi tfeeir associa- 
tton i^th when Dukes fif were dukes 

’ - * - • ■ - j 


all this, they present rather tl\ appearai? ^ 
mansions than of stables for horses. EnW; iiv» _ 
the great gateway in the J^pade, and as soon as you 
have recovered from the feeling of admiration which 
the ^andeur of the interior building exciteg Jook to 
the right and to the left, and you will soon perceive that 
you are in a stable, and nothing but a ktoble* though 
one* of no ordinary kind— racks, mangers, fiitalls, and all 
other appliances being on the most spTeridid Scale. The 
specfficle makes one almost feel that it is a pity to see 
such \narvelloiisly fine accommodations for horses. White 
the peasantry around are not one-half so comfortably 
lodged. We are. how(;ver, not to moralise, hut to 
recount facts. Of the palace in which the imkes of 
Conde lived, the revolution spafed but little. Only a 
fragment exists; but the beautifully laid-out gardens, 
the forest, and many other things which yet remaim?.' 
tfiji what Chantilly once was. Chantilly, as a 
■^rnothing — it has but one real street, one chutchf 
hospital; its long street runs at a right angle 
high road to Paris. Its hospital is a rare old huddihg; 
its church is pretty and curious. ♦ 

I was present at the first race and at the first 
hunt which took place at Chantilly under the auspices 
of the present dynasty, and never shall I forget 
bustle, the activity, the fuss, which for one good month 
prevailed, nor the anxiety which pervaded the minds 
and bodies of the inhabitants. I saw all the preparationg, 
the hopes, tlve self-importance of the little towrf, and, 
as a good Chantillian, I joined in their anxiety ; I ^jlt, I 
appreciated the honour that was about to be done us. 
First, the maire called meetings, which were attended, 
as was fit, by all the great people of the town. What 
w'as decided on at these meetings, since nothing ever 
came of them, no one ever knew. Then, rooms were 
cleaned out, closets were c.alled bed-rooms, and a uni- 
versal rise in rent took place. Then came the horses 
and tlie jockeys, and this Hurried our hearts consi- 
derably. Hunters and hounds without number next 
made their appearance ; every heur brought some new 
arrival. Never since the pafiny days of the Cdndcs had 
so much of horse- flesh and of the canine race been seen 
in these parts. The bour^ns were in ecstacies. And 
then the carpenters ; for six weeks they worked mqst 
gloriously, most indefat igably, at the grand stand, the 
little stands, and all the stands, which were of course so 
called because everybody sat in them. The royal stand 
was of course the great* thing. It was a n^j^del of art ; 
about as big as a moderate-sized opera box, with coarse 
red cloth inside, plenty of paint out, a profusion of 
Dianas and Nimrods, and nymphs and satyrs — what 
could b(? more elegant? The little boys and girls, and j 
many of the big ones too, were lost in admiration. i 
The day at length came, but not tlie king. There ' 
were, however, the Iffte Duke of Orleans, the Dukes of 
Nemours and Aumale, but papa didn’t come; and we 
had Fieschi to thank for that A profusion of JCuglteki " 
of Italian, of Spanish, presented themselves ; and 
Russian nobleman, who, taking a whole stand to hiwiiSlli 
enlivened the race. But the people came in thousands 
and tens of thousands. From r-aiis, and fip^ 
towm, village, and hamlet, within fifteen ml' 
miles, came men, \vomen, children, on kbrseback, on 
asfl>ack, in cjuts, on foot — never hod * 0 l!antilly seen 
such things before. A race-course tb^Tee inites rouiid^ 
was ^nsely crowded with jpeople in dl^s^a of evei^ 
character and colour; a mile of 
more than half English— drew up in ftnnt of tbft stands, 
’ijjien there were the sol(Be!(» they seemed to 

have borrowed all pur cab^hkit^ for the occasibn^^ 

E never mind; •they weto#irim^ iff 
knocked the people abont^ a&A keod on 4 helr tiocts tvith 
so good -natured ^an : one ltar<^ thought them the 


body-guard of t) 
were, in theipi 





Epsom or 
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had 6000 


though 
spare thk 
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i^rrourfytf the peopl^were delightedf and returned was, the crowds of people crofsiug, reoro^aing, treading, 
honSfoumlesa to tallfover the event fbr months. throwing up the dust with their lieels, qj ^te jnwke the 
Qn tlie morning of the next day I rose at six, moiitited scent. The dogs were running hither and thither, 
my gray nag, and started for the meeting. I was not “Xa/ voila,” “ JVbn I h voila f* In a word, every one 
the first & the field. The street was already crowded ; had seen the deer every way, and noboby could find it. 
horsedliv pedestAaris, carriages, hunters, hounds, ladies Meanwhile the princes, wlio, it seemed by their appear- 
youij^ afid old,* ugly and pretty, English and French, in ance, had not over-heated themselves, took it very 
satin shoes fend in sabots, were hurrying along. The coolly, and, with the whole multitude, went to lunch, 
scene was admirable. When I reached the pelouse^ It was evident that the chasseurs, racers, or whatever 
which lies between the town and the forest, it^ was they may be called, did not care a sous about the game, 
dotted over with anxious siglit-seers. Here and there It was only the ifieasure of the excitement, the gaiety, 

I a red coat and white shorts, or a black or a chocolate the hilarity of the thing. In this view of the case they 
coat and white shorts, proclaimed one of tlie c/?7c— some were real philosophers. If roistering, and laughing, and 
9 Parisian exg^uisite, or St .Tames's‘Jounger, moving faster exercise do one good, then they deserve all praise, for 
than ever he didin hisSife before: tlie royal hunters, in they had them to their heart’s content Kor was the,, 
their superb liveries of red, and blue, ando gold, with light-hearted ruiioa-foot part of the concern a particle 
their enormous French horns and luiugry hounds, were less benefited. Yes, there is often much good in a good 
tretting across the plain. A barouche— then a britska, stirring laugh and a run on the green sward. Having 
followed. After them, perhaps, came an old woman on a at all events procured n famous appetite in their gam- 
mule, a pretty girl upon an ass, a hoy and a pony, I on hols, all, from the royal duke to the humblest garyon — j 
my Boxinantc ; crirts and carriages, horses and asses, there being no distinction in the matter of stomachs i 
horsemeU and horsewomen, all tended one way, and T —sought to ai)pease it. But the Ueinc Blanche had not i 


was not singular. It was to the Place dela Table liondc. 
This spot is a central opening in the forest of Chantilly, 
ta which some dozen roads tend. Tlie Place is exten- 

j ♦_ „ 1 -1 


anticipated so much cfistom. In a quarter of an hour 
everything eatable, everything drinkable, had disaji- 
pearedS and 5'et luvlf the mass had tasted nothing. 1 


sive, and in the middle is a large round stone table, of had lieen wiser than the generality, and fortunately 
one solitary slab, quite ligyxvtiaii in size, and quite possessed a few saiuhviches and a small bottle of wine 
a curiosity in its way, Pound the open glade wTre and water, w ith wdiich I solaced myself, nnd w^as liappy 
ranged hundreds of carriages ; fresh ones were every in affording n few inonthfuls to a lady wdio seemed 
momirat arriving from every avenue, each of which, almost ready to expire wdtli exliaustion. The generjil 
as the eye fell upon it, appeared a living stream. It want of provisions damped the ardour of the sportsmen, 
was a lovely beginning; a stag-hunt extraordinary. The people, the dukes, the dogs, ^ the huAters, having 


Horsemen caracoled, hounds growded, the hunters used | 
iiieir long whips, the round table — at least the dense 


down and devoured their breakfasts. 


A loud shout rent the air. It was tlie royal dukes ' prince, however, as soon as the forest wjis clear — deter- 


■^jtliving with a gay cavalcade. They w'cre fine young j 
men, and particularly the late Duke (jf Orleans ; and i 


I chatting hi most excellent *Englisb with a titled repre- ■ first stag-hunt at Chantilly, which no one remomliered 
! fpitAtive of our aristocracy and sporting men. I for- • better than I, and tlie fair and hungry lady. Good 
The crowd shouted again; the ladies { reason why ; she is no longer a spinster, and 1- 
up in the carriages and waved rheir white hand- reader wdil guess the remainder. 
ipWhiefs and C!<iually white hands — the princes bowed, | 

• and then — went off at a full gallop, followed 

w the whole multitude — carriages, carts, mules, horses, • B 1 0 G II A P II I C SKETCHES, 

footmen I After w'hat ? The deer had been 

iiwi^a. Knowing v^ell, by the official pi’ogramme, john parisu robertson. 

where the deer was to Ixe driven to, I did not follow the Particitlar circumstances enable us to give a 


nothing to do, reiurned to their chase, but in vain : and 
about six o'clock gave up and returned to Chantilly to 


crowd on it — hallooed, wliile others, more prudent, sat enjoy a grand banquet, >vhere, doubtless, they ■were 


more at home than with the stag-hounds. The Eussian 


mined not to be defeated — started with his fresh pack 
and a few friends, and at nine brought the head of the 


when tliey came up to wlnSrc 1 was standing, were ! deer in triumph into the banquet hall. Thus ended tlie 


BIOGEAPIIIC SKETCHES. 

JOHN PARISH ROBERTSON. * 

I Particitlar circumstances enable us to give a eketeli 


multitude ; hut, .striking a line through a narrow of the life of a man extraordinary in many respects— 
piftfll of the forest, made for the fish-ponds. A few .Tohn Parish Kobertson — wdiodicdon the 1st of Noveni- 
' mlnutea, howev^, brought me once more in contact her last at Calais, wlntlier he had gone for the benefit 
withi ike cfowd. It happened that two deov had been of a mild climate. This individual, it will be rccol- 
start0d|i(me Bet of hounds took after one, and one after looted, returned to England a few years ago as am- 
tmoth^JV hunters too, of course, also separated, bassador for some of the South American republics!; a 
and so the carriages, the mules, the satyi, the function to which he w’as chosen on account of the re- 
AoAof.^, the : not relishing the kind of sport, I fob markable taleiits and energy which he had shown in 
lowed neither. A leisure ride of half an hour brought that part of the world in his capacity as a merchant : 
me to the fish-ponds, and here again -wTre the people, .singular to tell, lie had left his native country, only a 
The ponds are situated in a , deep and picturesque few years l)efore, as a boy, witiiout either money or 
viilley, surrounded on, all sides by the thick forest, friends, A career distingmshed by so extraordinary a 
Along every slope, oii every side of the valley, circumstance cannot, we may well suppose, be without 
parties ormen,Vomen, and children, eating, drinking, some interest. 

laughing, talking, chatting, and wondering when the The father of the» subject of our memoir was at one 
doer would be driven to the water, and who would time assistant- secretary to the Bank of Scotland in 
the^honour of putting his couteuu de chasse into Edinburgh ; we remember him in the deeilne of his 
to. ^ Such a stagdmut had never been seen before, days, a clever, lively, quaint old man, with a strong 
resounded with cries, hallpphig, shrieking^ spice of the good brewing of the old school, which gave 
lattgrhmg— every shade and variefy of the ^man voice. once limitation and point to his many humorous 
I ro^ round* tfte valley, crossed one of the many dams sallies, and made him the delight of listening youth, 
eepatate ponds, and pasred the titfie examin- The mother of Mr Robert$on xvas Juliet JParisb, daiugh- 
> Bovaral feanires of the scene. ter of an efnihent Hamhurgh merchant of ex- 

l*®-**®^ hy, ThV whbte huntihg troefSpn. John Fteh Bobertson was born either in 

asrea, mifies, footm^, ^ Kelso or Edln^ educated, tit the grammar 

ji p childyeni dogs and hunters, all came t6 the schoqj of l^dkeith. While he was still a boy, liis 

fhe toteau (fc /a father was ooto h&lih^ to resigu 

iJPIfflSIrS seen ot heard of. The hii iithalfoh tt 
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At Glasgow. Commissioned to visit the river Plate for 
busineasi^objects, he took his clever boy along with him, 
partiy rnnfe sake of his company, and partly with a 
view to introduce him to a mercantile career. They 
were together in Monte Video when it was occupied by 
the British under General Whitelock in 1806 ; and Mr 
Robertson used to say that his first appearance in public 
life was as a powderrmoiikey, having been put to the 
business of handing out cartridges during some of the 
military operations of the place. Gn the cession of 
this city, Mr liobertson senior sailed for the Cape of 
Giood Hope, hut sent his son liome by the shortest road. 
The boy had now, liowevcr, imbibed a taste for foreign 
mercantile adventure ; and before lie had been long at 
home, and while still in his fourteehtli year, he resolved 
•to start anew on his own account, by a, vessel bound from 
Greeifbck for Rio Janeiro. AVUen ho had paid his pas- 
sage in this bark, he found himself in. possession of two 
guineas, and one of these he thought it as well to send 
-hack to bis niother, who he thought might need it more 
than he, as his father was still absent. 

The humble duties of a (‘lerk at Kio and on the river 
i Plato brought Robertson on to near his twenty-first 
! year, by which time his abilities and good conduct had 
I gained him tli^f confidence of several influential iJCrsons. 

! He was now enal>lcd to proceed in the capacity of a 
I mercantile agent to Assumption, the chief city of Para- 
I guay, a comitry of great resources, but at* that time, 
i and for inaiiy years after, prostrated under the eccentric 
i tyrant Krancia. Of his residence there, and all th.at 
fell under his notic(3, including an interview with the 
tj'rant himso4f, he aftefwards presented a faitliful account 
to t)ie world, in ♦mx) works entitled Lei tern on Paraguay^ 
and Franvktfi Renjn of IXrror. Being compelled by 
Francia to leave the country in 1815, along with a 
younger brotlier >vho had joined liim, he sailed with the 
■ remainder of liis property for Buenos Ayres, but w’a.' 

I slt^pped by Jiccident at Corrientes, .ind induced to re- 
I main there for some time. Tliis part of SoutVi America 
1 w^as now under the control of a mere master of brigands, 
by imrne Artigas, who plundered the i)oor cstaiKiieros, 
or farmers, at liis pleasure, and was indeed rapidly re- 
ducing the province to a desert The circumstances 
which detained Mr Robertson were as follow'. 

He was one evening sitting under the corridor of his 
house, revolving what slight acc.ideuts among these 
marauders might give his body to the dogs, and his 
property to the winds, when he was accosted by a tall 
ra>v-boried ferocious looking man in gaucho attire (that 
is, the attire of the shepherd chiefs of these plains), with 
t>vo cavalry pistols stuck in his girdle, a sabre in n rusty 
steel scabbard, &c. ; unkempt, unw’ashed, and blistered 
to the eyes ; and who, with a page or follower entirely 
worthy of liimsclf, rode up to his very chair. Mr 
Robertson expected that these would speedily be fol- 
loM^ed by others, and, in short, tlrnt the period he had 
expected was come. This, however, proved n friend ; 
an Irishman of the name of Campbell, originally bretl as 
a tiuiner, afterw'ards a soldier, who, having reinmned in 
the country when it was evacuated l>y the British, w as 
at this time in possession of a command under Artigas, 
and for his desperate courage much esteemed by him. 
To Mr Holxjrtson’s astonishment, this man, who had 
previously st^n him in a very critical period Sf his his- 
tory, a prisoner in the camp of i^tigas, but who w as 
nowr his friend, the moment he IukI heard of his arrival 
from Pai^gitay, under circumstances of mijifortune 
wiiich w^ere iJcrfectly known to him, Ma conecivcil a 
plan of pi>eration3 for their mutual interest. “ There is 
not an e$tauciero ” he said, ** that has Jhe courage to 
go to his own estate, or to peep out of his own windowr,’ 
upleii he knows I am out to protect him j nor is there 
a gaucho atno^ them dares to Interfere with tliem, 
knowing I am' okt I know you have the control of large 
property here, and ^at you are endeavouring to convert 
It into produce to take to Buenos Ayres j Jt^ut you will 
never get all you waut^ till you commahidp my humble 
abilities* lliCrefore^^^ W country 


with your money, carried by Mtiardo iJhi8|ibllower^; 
and I promise you, that ifi a yCTU* the hide! of 
bullocks, and 100,000 horses, sliall be senj; here fir to 
Goya” [a port about 150 miles nearer Buenos Ayres J, 

•‘I don’t want much salary,” he continued ; “ Mike the 
occupation. Give me 1200 dollars a-y Car [abofitti.250] 
for myself and Eduardo, and I am your/iman. a I want 
nothing for my oxi)eiiditure either in fooA or hofSc^V 
my friends are ever too happy to see me, to admit of 
reimmieratlon for either.” 

InU'onclusion, this bargain w as struck ; money to a 
large amount was Irom time to time intrusted to this 
man, and he always faithfully accounted for it. He 
made many large purchases, and as honestly paid for ,, 
them. The Messrs Robertson found the business so 
profitable, that they at last invested L.5001) even ih 
the wagons and bullocks necessary to transport their 
m|rchan(lise. As tlie people cam(3 to their abau- 
*(jp)ed and miserable-looking establishments, C3aini>bell 
ami- his men Arould set about helping them to put ; ; 
their farm-houses into rei:)air, to get their corralcs, 
or pens for cattle, made good, to collect some milch- 
cows and horses, and to gatlier together a .iloek of 
sheep from the peon’s huts scattered about. He 
would here procure from some village a carpenter ib 
mend doors and set up wuigons ; and there he woulBy 
engage to send carts of our ow'iv to take away produce. 

He aroused tlic small towns and villages, as w'ell as the 
eslaueieros, from their dormant state into an active pur- 
suit of business ; and, iji short, under tho protcij^tion, 
as it may be said, of this admirable fellow, and tlio eu- 
terprise of these Jibcsral and adventurous men, the coup- 
try, as if by magic, started into new life and prosperity*' 
Messrs Rolxirtson, however, W'ere induced byprudeptiij 
considerations towfind up the business after a year, and 
retire to Buenos Ayres. Cami>bell >soon after sunk into 
some obscure situation. 

In 1817 Mr Robertson returned to Scotland, at oncjc 
to revisit home and establish more extensive and in- 
timate relations with it, having »left his brotlier and a 
friend in charge of matters *411 Buenos Ayres.’' He was 
now' received by his gi-andfalhcr (by this time in splen- 
did retirement at Bath) as a w'orthy 8cion*of the house. 
He ill due time settled at Liverpool, for the purpose of 
establishing connections there and at Manchester ; and 
he added Glasgow', l^aisley, and London. In the end of 
.1820 he sailed again for Buenos Ayres, but destined for 
Chili and Peru. He ellected settlements in those quar- 
ters also ; and thus, as he states in the lastUf his ^ Let- 
ters on South America,” their connection extended 
“from Paraguay to Corrientes, from Corrientes to 
Santa Pe, from Santa Pe to Buenos Ayres, and round 
CaiKi Horn, and across the Andes, to Chili and Peru.” 

In fine, in the autumn of 1824 or 182,?, this still young : 
man landed at the p®rt of Greenock, wdiich he had left 
about eighteen years before with a single guinea in his 
pocket, with claims and assets to the value of L. 100,000 } 
in a ship chartered for his sole use, and with the cha^ 
racter of political agent and representative in this coun- 
try of several of the South Amcric:m republics. : ^ 

It is truly painful to think that this well-gained 
w'ealth and distinction was to bo of brief duratMm. Ho 
had established himself in lanidou in conneetion with 
sdine of the first merchants tliere, audiwos prepared to 
carry on South Amcri(;an business with new spirit and 
new means, when the w ide-spread ruin of 1826 involved 
lam, and he was compelled to return tib that country to 
attempt the rcco very of some patt Of hi» fertun«S Baffled 
iji tins object, he returned in I860 comparatively an 
impoverished man, and finding that he must Irait in 
the hope of ^better days, he qhieUy enteral himself a 
student in Corpus Christt coUege, Cantbrid^, in order 
to efibet an object he long contemplated, that of , 
making himself s^olOr. It was on odd resolution in 
one approaching forfcyj l^ut not un^jnrlhy an 
siasm which hod ld^e^y in Igd him, to 

sucli brih|ah# Ho did acquire, in 

much ec^tgifskip, hut it was at (x>st* soialWir 
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appeared. Mr Bobertsdn, It 
ra1^3l^7#^tefcarkea, though under the middle sixe, was 
of« robust frame of body ; but he had under- 
, the eourie of hi# adventurous career in South 

Ani^SCfhtlcb fatigue and haMship, and some llesh 
and spfidf^Bhakin& trids of no ordinary kind. While 
atlili^ y^uthVhVj had had many long journeys on liorse- 
bicS across*' the Pampas and the Cordilleras, and •in 
various other directions, in pursuit of business objects. 
On one occasion, in ascending the Parana by nafiga- 
tion, he had had his ship and cargo seized, and himself 
carried before the brutal Artigas, who was about to 
shoot him, when his brother arrived, and successfully 
interceded for him. The writer df this has seen a small 
prayer-book belonging^to him, in the fly-leaf of which 
lie writteb a prayer in contemplation of ^immediate 
death on this occasion. Then he had seen the il'uits of 
aih his toil# reft from him in one moment, and himself 
i^ttqedfrom something like greatness to penury: few 
tf^al together unafiectod in health through such cala- 
niities. The addition of severe study was little needed ! 
to endanger the constitutional health of this remarkable 
man. So it was, however, that he found it necessary 
to retire from college stwner than he intended, and seek 
far new vigour in a beautifully placed cottage in the 
Isle of Wight. 

Here, for about a year, he was chiefly occupied with 
his endeavours to obtain an arrangement of liis business 
idStiirs.* The necessity of seeking for bread then (1834) 
broui^t him to London, where for some years more his 
pursuits were almost solely of a literary kind. Besides 
pub^shing the two works on South America which have 
been named, he contributeil many papers on similar 
subjects to the magazines, and thus contrived to realise 
some gains. More recently, lie gave the 

WOi^ Leiters on Soifth America. Another 

emn|Kirativeiy recent event of his life was Jiis marriage 
to'ii young lady who loved him solely for his own sake 
“ fbr the dangers he had passed.” He contemplated, 
we beUevc, a third sesies of •South American Letters, 
but deathdias stepped in tol^anlk the intention. 

Swh is, w'c fear, a very imperfect outline of the lilV 
of one of thos^men — the guiltless Napoleons of common 
Ull^who occasionally start from obscurity under ira- 
pilliaes mven to them by Providence for no mean pur- 
poses. Hobertson was, we think, altogether a remarkable 
merchant while yet a boy — a political figure, 
of considerable importance while little above thirty— 

, A accoinplislied schoLar and litterateur, and 

'tS$ Hus without anything like the basis of patrimony 
4oijf ^jM*i^ticai — ^all the product of his own innate energy 
11^ genius* His first independent act in life stamps, 
m minki the moral nature of the man ns pure and 
gOltntia It nev6r was belled by any subsequent act. 
IBs coolness in the mftst trying situations 

coidd ; and as his means increased, so 

did hht Bberaiity to his family, and to all having claims 
upon him. 

His entmprisCi and the soundness of his judgment 
ill that enteii^se, were equally conspicuous, though 
ultimately bamed by misconduct, not so much in indi- 
viduaJs, as in states. He was the first to open up and 
to establish a considerable intercourse with Paraguay ; 
and thoUffh himself extruded from that country, tKe 
iuftevmirse he had establHbcd he still kept up. The 
ektant (^his transactions at Oorcientes, and the conse- 
auaoCBi to himself and the country, Imve beep in some' 
Upwards of ope tbousand bullocks 
^ occupied oil 1^4 sereml ships oij 

the business of, which^^h^ was the 
not only.iillilfiS^^ rode ^ 




11^1 lOf tlte distance froth CohriSiites to 
ii l^ the course of that business, with the 
but they estabB^^ a r^ular 
aiid only dbe ever established 
Pwe# dog>araua‘ As Hie voyage up ^the 
ciyemai mode, of tractmt ^ 

? was 10 be see| ss^ and eiqpehidirer 


Mr Roberbaon, at his own expense and risk/ intfodto 
steam, having sent a steam-vessel from Hjis^wilntiy 
under the command of a friend. A^icultilnr^m a |>ro^ 
per principle being almost unknown in those couhtHes, 
Mr Robertson purchased an estate of many thousand 
acres within twenty miles of Buenos Ayres, and intro- 
duced on it a colony of Scottish agriculturists, with all 
their implements and habits, including the schoolmaster 
and clergyman. The moment he could calculate that 
the republics of Chili and Peru, or oven their principal 
cities, would be open to British commerce, he followed 
in the wake of the conquerors, who were his particular 
friends, and established a trade on the most respectable 
scale; and finally, though he left a trade established, 
and warehouses stocked with eveiy requisite for its 
continuance, he w^s himself so prudent in his selection ^ 
of customers, that on leaving those estabHshmefits to 
come and serve the republics in which they had Ikjcu 
set up in this country, he did not leave three thousand 
dollars due to them in any direction. Wherever he - 
saw an opening for industry, thither he went; and 
wherever he went, he organised a trade ; and not merely 
with a view to the present, but also to future times. AU 
his plans will yet pay, though not to him ; and they 
would have paid him, but for a perversitjriin the states 
which lie sought to benefit, that astonished and disap- 
pointed every one taking an interest in their aflairs, as 
well as himself. Even Ids estate of Monte-Grande, which, 
ns a model introduced for the benefit of the republic, 
much more than of the individual, should have been 
held sacred, was profaned and almost devastated by the 
barbarous followers of the wretches contenflMng for im>U- 
tical power ; the trees on it Iwing bwiken down for 
fire-wood in some of their senseless contests, and the 
walls of the gardens and houses used as fortifications. 
Yet notwithstanding all these injuries, personal, and, it i 
may be said, public, and although he has related traits j 
in the persons who have successively risen to power 
in those states, w'hich seem to stigmatise the people, | 
yet he has never wTitten of them in any other than a 
spirit of the greatest impartiality and even tender- 
ness, 

Mr Roh(‘rt8on*8 features were not fine, but they wcito 
manly and pleasing. In business he was grave and tie-' 
cided, but business over, lie was all cheerfulness. Being 
imprisoned with hig brother at Corrientes by some 
w'orthies who had mistaken their power, he turned their 
prison into a ball-room, as is related by his brother, not 
in the w'ay of bravado, but to make his mure unfortu- 
nate companions temjxirarily happy. Being stripped 
of everything, even his linen, by the soldiers of Artigas, 
and an old soldier’s coat thrown to liiin in lieu of all, 
he was still cheerful ; and whenever, on his visits to 
this country, ho could strike up a dance instead of in- 
dulging at table, he was ever ready to do it. His wish 
to diffuse more lasting happiness was not less. A friend 
in Liverpool having lost his all, Mr Eol^rtsOn, without 
being solicited, but asking what would assist him, gave 
him L.2000. A friend of his father in Ediutiurgh (when 
he required a friend) having expressed a wish to carry 
out some improvements on his estate, which required ft 
similar amount, Mr Robertson gave it. Bis Uberollty 
in encouraging useful enterprise has been already men- 
tioned ; tM, in short, what he ftcquired|by skill as a 
merchant, he used wdth munificence as a man. Of all 
the sums so bestowed, it is believed he lost little ; hit 
losses proceeded from the faults of states, dhd not of 
individuals. • 

As a writer, we think Mr Robertson’s style is singu^ 
larly clear and strong ; and as he wrote mostly of what 
%o had seen, his descriptions are in the hist degree 
graphic, as well as entertaining and useful, lie sonic^ 
times foils in humour— in serious matters never. His 
conversational sMe was good i and having’traveUed fur, 
and read add thought and mingled in almost 
every variety of lite, his ophuons were alWEys reo^' 
and so«md* • Had he Kited he 

woidd teve attained d hii^er plime, that 
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v»ri«<?y would have been displayed the extent of his in- 
forBiatto aqd his sagacity ; and even in the peculiar 
path herhaiKjbqse^ n one who knew him doubts that 
the coiicluding ^rtion of his labours would have been 
the most valuafite. 


BENEVOLENCE OF THE POOR. 

fTho following paper, Ijy the late Alexander Bcthnne, ihe en- 
lightened and piire-tninded Fifeahire poaaant, eoenieto us of con- 
elderablo value, fr«jm the presumable truthfulness of all that is 
.stated in it as fact. In this character it is of conaequonce, we 
think, as n rciwrt on the economy, circumstances, and feelings of 
a TKirtion of the humbler classes ; that subject which is now every- 
where engaging so much attention. At the some time some abate- 
ment must needs be made from Bethuue’a remarks on the affluent 
•cljwsca— a subject on which the poor man is gimcrully us much 
a visiogary as the rich man is about the poof, and from the same 
sod cause— ignorance.] 

To become rich is evidently, with many, the sole aim 
object of their existence. With tlie single Idea 
'of m7ief, they seem to associate comfort, consequence, 
“space in the Avorld’s thought,” and all that is worth 
following after. Yet the rich rarely fail to tell us of 
: tlie miseries they, endure — of the accumulation of care, 

I and the incrci^e of anxiety, which fortune indicts on 
I them. The poor would be rich, while the rich indulge 
j in djiy-dreams nlK)ut the happiness of the poor. Both 
I are perhaps deceived by appearances. I’hat the rich 
are so, might easily be proved. Many of those evils 
. of which not a few of the rich complain, might he 
entii'cly cured by a Initter acquaintauce with those of 
that class wjiich they deem so happy. Hov" would it 
alter the ideas gf those who murmur over imaginary 
; evils — those who never knew what it was to encounter 
u real liardship* or meet a real misfortune in their lives 
; — were they only subjected for a short time to live and 
labntir with the poor! The lady, for instance, wdio 
fn. t» and supposes herself perfectly miserable, because 
; she bus been disappointed in her expectations of being 
I invited to this or that party, or because some part oi’ 
j her dress does not become her well, or Iwcause twenty 
I other things, which might Ikj mentioned, are not within 
j a whole hiiir’s-breadth of what she would have them — 
I Avhat would her feelings be, were she to take a scanty 
1 breakfast at six o’clock in the morning, travel two or 
! three miles, and turn out by seven to spread manure, 

; not with any instrument, hut w ith her delicate w’hite 
fingers I Shrink not from tlie loathsomeness of the 
; idea — to spread dung with her fingers, in turnip or 
I iKitato drills, till six in the evening; and should her 
! strength or dexterity prove less than that of her com- 
i paiiious, to have her ears assaulted with the oaths 
and upbraidings of a heartless wretch, whom his master 
keeps for the purpose ; and to hear herself called upon 
to “ get on,” in language with which no writer would 
blot iiis page! To add to the discomfort of the scene, 
a vret day inay be supposed, and the possibility of re- 
turning home drenclied to the skin at night, to an ex- 
tinct fire! To deepen the picture yet another shade, 
think of a woman supporting herself and a child, or, it 
may be, two, upon the cightpence or tenpence a-day, 
which is the most this drudgery will produce. Say not 
that tliia is too dark a picture; its darkness might be 
deepened by ipany shades, and still the depth of th(m 
w aters, thro%h wliicli many a poor man and w oman 
must wade, remain untouched. YetMistressed, pinched, 
and scomsd as the poor often are-^eat as are their 
privations, it is surprising how much the^ often do for 
each other. Here the comparison between poor and 
rich is very striking. Wlien the wealtlij^ impart their 

f uinea to relieve distress, they probalny give but a 
vc^-hundredth or a thousandth fSirt of their revenue. 
The poeir in serving the poor frequently give the last 
mouthf;^ of fifed vrliich Uiey can call their own. Surely 
tills It lymevc^jace with the least imi^inable tincture 

. These 3^^ were, suggested by mmal- 

fient witii lately beoa^ acqitainted, 


At a short distance from h«i plkcfi of -residcaKe stie A 
what was once a little lonely farm » but the land wifiefi 
belonged to it being takeif in lease some ycairs ago%/a 
neighbouring farmer, the ofilces wei’e fitted up for 
dwelling-houses, and are now Inhabited., Past if winds 
one of those broken, uncouth, and iU**conductfd*roads, 
which, half a century ago, were all ouT ^therjuhad to 
travel on. This road is now littie flrequ<m4ed, sa^ j^ 
the ragged l)oy who takes it for a nearer cut, or the 
wan^Ting beggar, who, finding it difficult to supply 
his lants and procure quarters near the highway, 
where his trade is overdriven, strikes oft into remote 
and secluded districts, where he has fewer compe- 
titors, and the poople*£fre more willing to bestow an 
alms. t 

Along this road, a few days ago, came a man, a 
woman,* and two children, the youngest of whom, a 
rackling infant, she carried in her arms. The man \vas 
ii&ddle-aged, the woman apparently still young; and 
wiMit and privation w'ere pictured in the faces of the 
wdiole. The man entered the first liouse he came to, 
while the woman — she was his w-ife — witli the children, 
remained at tlic door. Here the family were in mode- 
rate circumstances, and comfortable for their station. 
He asked and obtained leave “ to light his pipe.” The 
pipe was empty ; and after several unsuccessful a^^ ‘ 
tempts, it was given up as hopeless ; but there appeared 
ill his manner still a wish to linger. He was, however, 
told that he vimt go, and went. When he came out, his 
wife and he exchanged hopeless looks, and their heads 
dropped heavily on their bosoms. They then proc^ded 
to the next door, and stood before it for a space, like 
people seeking the means of escape from some terrible 
calamity, or trying to muster courage for somedcspci^ 
iittcmpk At last the man entered as before, and figain 
he asked and obtained leave “to light his pipe;” but 
.again the pipe was empty, and his attempts to light it 
unsuccessful. This w'as the house of a widow, whose 
husband had died about a twelvemonth before, leaving 
her in very poor circumstancesi Beside her, at the 
time, sat a woman, by coustesy called the wife of au 
invalid, whose earnings for many months hod only 
amounted to a few shillings. Infamy, it yas said, Vas 
attached to their connexion ; and this the world luffi nqfe 
fiiiled to visit on their heads with something worse thkn 
neglect. Hero, hoAvever, the unfortunates were destined 
to find lietter fortune. After the pipe-lighting had 
proved utterly unsucces.sful, the wife audi children were 
kindly invited to “come in and rest thdhi.” Their 
wants were inquired into, and commiserated. Let pleaT 
sure-hunting pomp blush to hear what follows. Neither 
of the two, without the .assistance of the other, could 
supply the wants of the strangers. The one had a small 
quantity of milk, which had been the gratuitous gift of 
a neiglilK>uc to herseit'i the other had a scanty store of 
mcid, which she had probably purchased with lier 
last shilling ; and by laying their slender means tOr 
gether, they contrived to set before the Jiunger-bitte% 
travellers a meal— their breakfast. It was now f l- 
raost noon. This unwonted kindness drew forth; 
story. 

The man, according to his own account, bf 
a dyer ; and after having fallen out of 
exiiausted all the means he could think pffo^plO^diig 
it, he had quitted his home in the expectojUoft of ffiidihf, 
if network, at least food for himself am hfo 
family. B^t he had not iKjen b»ed h? beg, imd coffid 
not ask it With his wife niAbters wieto stW' Worfe. 
She was even ashamed to have 

iA wont. The pipe-lightii^ and 

• with various^legrees of 


an inquiry if they had got theh 
dinner; sometimes not And on the 
after all their endoevonrs to pnxmto.tho I 
house had failed, tiiey M 

every door long as' they 

door open, oi eii^ one a ^ li^tenv so|j 
weartea they *had«iiu^ 


t or their 


i/ie 
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a ^dge, j^itli i/ie sky for curtains and a cover* fame is l>ot]i fluctuating^ and perishing property, A 
; tnother kcepiiij? her infliut vrann in her bosom, nobJer reward awaits every truly virtuoiis actjwi r even 

and the father doing his best to preserve animal heat in the wisli, where tlm power is wanting, witTfiot be for- 
tlieir other ‘Child. Thus they passed the night. As gotten. Let them remember what n greater than the 
moimmL advanced, and early risers began to stir, tlu»y greatest upon earth said of the mite which tile Widow 
, resunKd^tlMiir comfortless wanderings, in the hope that cast into tlie treasury. Let them consider that there 
wotfld offer them that bread which they could is an eye on them which seeth not as man seeth—a 
! not muster1:.ourage to seek. But there are seasons when Power above them, by whom justice cannot be par* 
Fortune seems to set all her powers in array against tially dealt — a ’Judge before wliom they must appear, 
j the victims of her wrath. The pipe-lighting, ant sucli wlio reckons not of men by the garb they wear, or the 
: other simple stratagimi^ as they could devise, Imd all property they possess, or the professions they make, 
failed, and they had travelled, faint and fasting, till they Imt by their thoughts and actions, l^ct this "conslde* 

; fljund a morsel where this narrative found them. ration stimulate them to do their duty; and let this, 

' When the cravings of nature ■\rere satisfied, and this with the unsullied pleasure whicli always flows from a 
simple stqiy told, thfy parted with a few' homely hut consciousness of doing good, he their reward when it is 
heartfelt expressions of gratitude, a tear, and a i>romise done. And, if it could serve as a prompter to paticni 
if, should it please Goii that they should ever m&t under perseverance in well-doing, let them be told that there 
a of fortunes, they 'ivoiild not forget the kindness are among the learned and the truly great men >vlio 

I th^ had experienced beneath that humble roof. “ While ta]^ an interest in their w^elfare, hearts which pity their 
I there is life there is hope,” saitli the proverb ; and it is diMresses, and hands which would not be slow toreOoiv? 
well for the poor that hope seldom abandons them, their virtues, v ere they only known. * 

When friends have proved false, and fortune hath for- 

f saken them, in tlic abyss of they cling to it ; it 

j ejicers them with a meteor-light amid the storm ; proj>s BBIGANDS IN SPAIN — I'LEASANT TRAVELLING. 

I ^hem with its illusions Vfhcu about to 1 all ; leads them » Thk following account of an incident of^ravol in Suaku 
i mth a steady liund over tlte precipice of despair; nor | charactefi.stic of. the state of that iinhanpv couutrv. has 
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|h6m With its illusions Vfhcu about to fall ; leads them Tm: following account of an incident of^ravol in Suaku 
mth a steady liund over tlte precipice of despair; nor charactefi.stic of. the state of that unhappy couutrv, has 
ever leaves them till the mortal sweat is on their brows, lately appeared in various ni'wspapers. It purports to 
And even then, when “ earthly hope” is at au end, how he a letter frmu M. Tanskie, con'ospoudent at Madrid of 
cif|en*dof;li that other spirit, with eyes fixed above, sup- the Jonnud dv^ Parisian newspaper, describing a 

fKWVthem in the last agon v, and paint a smile on tlieir .ionrney he m.ade a short time ago from Madrid to Bayomi(\ 
Countenances in that femful struggle, when death is last , have just mndc acquaintance, in a mauiicr souu-wluit 


I Countenances in that femful struggle, when death is last , ’ nave just mndc acquaintance, m a manner sonu-wluit 

i winning the victory. dramatic, with tlm hulrones of Old, Cast tic, twho arc a sort 

I in the habitation of comfort, and comparatively easy between the robbers of Ainlaivisia, who pass i 

^ pnui}, and all but ravage and cruel. After ihc new {UTangemeut of the j>ost i 

absolute want, thoy h^* fouiid pity and Inudncss, and hetw'eeii Madrid and Bayonne, the mails had been several 
wO means of prolonging life for anotlicr day. It is timot'; fittacked by brigands, particularly soon after h aving i ' 

tlius the obscure and indigent hcli) each other along Madrid, 'l^he govennnent thereupon had tlio couch cs- i 

: on “life’s thorny road,” while the poet drivels non- i eorted ly detucluncnta of cavalry as far as Biiitia;go, and i 
■i ^ae about the “ InjqjpinesS of luimhie cots,” and the I certain stages I (ctwecn Aronda and Burgos ; but they ; 
, philosopher amuses himsetV in his .study wdth fine-spun j ^ wiflicieut protection. In fact, it wa« nt two aiid 

iltaories for b^ their Anuiition, and the politie-d : frorii Onmdo, at eight in the evening, tljuft . 

f .' S^Oraist tries to persuade them that povcTty would : Jr ‘ ^ i ' 

; .fWWtutc a perfect paradise if thev would oidv do as lie .A? l»i i 

' fiSli flipm LHlc Irnruvititr fVi.v^r . 0 UOrRC. Pour Others, tW'O OU cacll Sglc, CMUO to fcte 

: i^nd called u,Km the coachman and the conduct ! 

fireat deal more tlian he vould do wtu*o to come down. I vriia in the mujic with M. Mayo, a young ! 
v ^ continue! to dc so. Let Spanish advocate. The courier and a student WQra in the j 

! v! duty, heedless though the htiro’s interioi . We were not, suflercd to alight, and as we w ere i ^ 

■ world’s fame— should never siniitj upon them. »11 imaruu d, we could not have made any effective resist- ! 

: the splendid gift jind tlie liberal donation may aiico. Indeed, had any one ahowm such a dlspoflUlon, i I 

§ their roach, let them offer tlie voice of -would liavc prtyvented him, breause, in that case, j ; 

I aud ttie friendly hand of assistance wher- would have been murdered. Sometimes the robliers j ! 

! KiheW} may l)e required. Let them cherish benevo- all the luggage, in the hopes of finding i | 

other, and those kindly sympathies of 'vohi^iblcs as reinain con- ;l 

alfen 'When mis- i j it 

down its victim or when the cnnsfitutiAr. , Alter bmduig the hands of the ixistilion and driver I 

VI t?: a<rwn ws vicnm, or v nen me constitutmn behmd their baclvs, thev led the mules and carriage alxjut I 

^ the attack of disease, and physical five huiaired jardA ofl-’the road, oalo^tho^Sdf S I 

sbxngtii, (fe^vA, theu the Iicrceptions often become they made us all four get out. and theu tied our hands i 


their roach, let them offer tlie voice of -would liavc prevented him, because, in that case, j ; 

aud ttie friendly hand of assistance wher- would have been murdered. Sometimes the roblgrrs j ! 
may ];>e required. Let them cherish benevo- all the luggage, iu the hopes of finding i | 

1& other, and those kindly sympathies of 'vohi^iblcs as rtanain con- ;l 

alfen 'When mis- i j it 

down its victim or when the cnnstitutiAr. , Alter brnd^ng the hands of the ixistilion and driver I 
VI t?: a<rwn WA vicnm, or v nen me constitutmn behmd their baclcs, thev led the mules and ean-inge alxjut I 

^ the attack of disease, and physical five huinlred jardA ofl’-the road. oalo^tho^Sdf S I 
theu the ixjrceptions often become they made us all four get out, and theu tied our bauds !' 
q^icker^ imd acute. The sufferer, behind our backs. Tlie captain of the band, who vvas tjin 

Whether from maiiial or corjioreal pain, looks, as it n*^ly one on lx)r«cbacdi, dismoimtccV und called upon us, jh ji 
wew, into the very aatil of those around him, and reads ^*d Cfistilian, to declart? what money w« Imd, and where j 

S their thoughts without th6 assistance of their words, jt was, adding, that if we did not tell the truth, we should [ 
e who now writes, when his pulse beat feebly, and He intorrognted us with all the acut^css f 

« tide of life •seemed to ebb in his veins with every experienced commisaary of jx^cc, frequontiy i ' 

tassinghour, has felt sootllfid by a look of sympathy, accent. Who arc yob? whenoe do jj 

Wto he turned away with IbatMng firom the cold in- going? were ^questions put to [ 

I^yed on jjyery nerve, he has know the person of elthot of them, we should Mwe been u 


■ bredVlffc And 'when wcaki^s nre.^ftPl i* ^^ernaa iiie nnidortuno to h«|fe«g^ mf 

And lynett -weaKtpss prebsed pinee near th# liaunts of the brigands, or luuj hardened to 

ind imm on ^vepr n^vt^ he has know the person of elthct of them, we should been 

e to bear it from a kind word, the tone mevitably assassinated. In fact, only tlircc months ago, a 
tp whence it camuj whdti^he lecture of , .poor postilion was killed by these brigands near the sahio 
artet, though it vibrated in fais ear, left si^t, beeauso he liappefi^ to be aequaihlsed v/itU one 
lybis heart. To llio sympmhn aird , - 

be poor he owes much, and ho is proud * mquirm of us whether we were JECnglishmcn or 
^ 3;h<wgh the »k:feiiiay paw tiiem tf ye tronJd haTe po«a^|y 
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dowii all the tninlc^ and ]:>aokagcj}. Knowing that they 
could no^et piino open without breaking it to pieces, 1 
looked upfcid told them that I would open it for them, 
and give up to them all the money it coutained, if they 
would unbind my hande, for they had drawn the cord so 
tight that 1 was in groat pain. They consented, and 
brought my trunk to me. Tllie money they found in It did 
not satisfy them* They left me in tlio hands of one of their 
band, a young man between twenty and twenty-two years 
of age, who continued to search my trunk, while an older 
and fiercer brigand watched my every look and gesture, 
with liis carbine levelled at me. Tiie young man, altbough 
he made use of the coarsest oaths and other expressions 
tlie Spanish language could furnish him with, w as not so 
savage as the rest, and this was evidently his first exi^edi- 
tion. Ho carried neither carbine nor sw’ord, and the only 
m-eapon he had was a Catalonian knife stuck in his belt. 
Everything he saw in my trunlt caused liim surprise and 
wonder. He asked me to tell him the use of each. On find- 
ing some rosaries, he exclaimed, ‘ Ah ! you arc a liriest ?' 1 
nOjbufc liud bought the rosaries at a fair in Madrid 
^^fTclfl’iu^ties, and that they were of no real value. He, 
how ever^'ith great devotion kissed the crosses suspended 
to them ami th(5 other emblems, but finding they were of 
silver, ho nroke the string, letting them all fall to the 
grOAuid. He carefully picked them up, and again kissed 
each cross and ^pjblem, but at the same time rtuicw'cd his 
oaths at his own aw kw'ardness. He secured these and 
every other thing he tliought valuable between his shirt 
and his skin ; but my clotlies and linen he put into a large 
sack, which appeared to lie the common receptacle. I had 
also some small knives and daggers. He asked me Wiliat I 
did with them. I told him they had been sold to me as 
having Iwjcn woni by the J^/awias of Madrid und..'r their 
garters. At t^ds ho laflghod, and throwing two v f thorn 
on llic gi'onnd fof me, he jait the rest into iiis private 
nurgazine. 

I hoped to make something of my young brigand ; but 
while I was talking to him, tlic captain came suddenly up 
and r. truck me w'ith violence on the back of the neck with 
the bntv cud of his carbine, saying in a furious tone, * You 
ore lotilving in his lace, that you may be able to recognise 
him He ihen seized me by the right arm, while another 
took my left, and they again bound tliein beliind my back. 
In iny bad Spanish I assim;d him tliat I was a foreiguer, 
but they threw me clown upon the otlior passengers. 1 fell 
Upon the driver, wdio wjis literally sowed up in twoortlm^o 
sheep-skins, wuth the wt>ol outwards, 1 took good care not 
to stir from this ixisition, for the ground was saturated 
w ith the snow whiidi the sun had molted and brought 
down in streams from tlie Sc’ino Siorrit, IJy tliis probalily 
I esoapod tlie fever w hich attacked ti c student from Tolosn, 
who lay in the-wjitcr more than an hour. When the bri- 
gands had secured all tlioy thought worth taking, the 
captain remounted his horse, gave the word of command, 
and they all retreated. My voung robber, in passing by me, 
jmt into ray fastened humls the padlock and key of my 
truiik, and throw over my head a peaeant’s cloak. 

After xtunaiuing some time re(?umbent, the postilion, 

Imni the brigands had released before leaving, unbound 
the oondueior, and thus one after the other w e wore all set 
at liberty and upon our feet again. The w ind had scatter ed 
all my and books ; my first object w'as to collect 

tbrni. Tlie tmstiUon and coachman set to work in the 
teantime to take up such of my lintm as tlie robbers did 
ubi think worth carrying aw-ay, but I begged them not to 
put themselves to so much trouble, and thus secure^ my- 
self a change on rtviching Bayonne. I also recoguised in 
ilib hands of some of my fdlow-traveUers a sheepskin 1 had 
Imett advised St Madrid to furnish myself with, a silk hand- 
kcrchu?f, and a cap, which I claimed, And which Served to 
keep me warm while crossing the plato^ of Burgos, which 
was covered with snow and hoar-frost^ cloak 

bc<|ueathod to tnc by my young thief, the oonouotor clainuMi 
it as Ids, saying that it was the custom of the brigands tlms 
to cover tliofto whom they bad robbed, to preyeut their 
Goeiiig what direction they moved off iiJJ This rather 
Ibwored in my cstimstion tho gratitude I owed to ray 
young thief. 

On artlying tit the sMl of Orq[n half a 

lcagtted5r<jiii w here wo a ditt'erent schne 

awaited ns. The conribt aodcondnofor, to account fbr the 
delay in the arrival of, Hie lit Irtt»jjsJioii^ht it mocc;- 

sary to apply to tiwlocM were aU ioow n 


Into tiib venta ^ the yi31age» viblott 


of little ihpro j 


than a kitchen within four bare iJJwdiicPh yodn/ 

girl endoavourod to mako afire witlnBome damp weeds 
roots of trees, which sent forfcli a vile odour^nd a thick 
smoke, w'hieli filled the place, Sind set all our eyes weeping. 
Idle alcalde soon made his appearance in tlio’ ventaj with 
the fiil defedtos-^ii species of escnt(tm or registrar*^ i^com- 
panied by some peasants with gubain their Mnds- repre- 
senting the milioiial guard. Thr" nl HlSl^^ TT i Iri 
himself by our sides on tlie wooden bench. iW was aboiJt 
sixty years of age, clothed in rm old cloak in rags, without 
any slirt ; but cn rexmndtc lio wore in great piido, a little 
tending- to one side of his head, w hat was oneb a hat, but 
was now witliout any brim or top to the crowm, Tho esori: 
bano was younger, but apparently more iutelligent. 
wore a peasant’s dress, V'^iS bad on also .a pair of bpota, a 
cravat of red cotton, and a liat enth’e in all its yiarts. He 
placed himself behind a table close to the alcalde, taking 
trom hU pocket pens, ink, and stamped paper. 

Tb*^ national guards were in jackets, and shod w ith ahar^ 
or scinarc pieces of leather, fastened to their legs by 
l^Siwiicraps crossed over them. The legs themselves were 
naked; and very few, if any, w ore shirts. They looked uyion 
ns with a sort of contemptuous consequential smile. [Our i 
depositions having been taken, the cseribano gave orders in 
the name of the alcalde to the national guards.] He sent 
four of them in pursuit of the robbers, as lie said, and four 
otliei-8 were to accompany us. They loaded their uiuskcta 
before us. The escribano pulled out of his pocket a ban^ 
fill of small pistol balls, and distributed tlieui to the men, 
who i>ut Bcveral of them into their traimm, 

'i'he ceremony being tinislied, the alcalde rose qp so- 
lemnly, took olf Ills hat, the cseribano ilid the same, and 
recommended us to follow his example, and swear tha^^ out 
depositions were sincere and exact. Wo obeyed, and re- 
peated after Inm the oath usually administered in oourta 
of justice. [AV'e were now favoured w'itli a little brandy, by 
the politeness of the postilion, having no money of our owu ; 
it W'as very acceptable, for we had tasted nothing for fouj^eu 
hours, and were very cold.] We tlien set out with tb© four 
national guards, and at the first stage some cavalry 
were ;ul(ied. Thus, when \ve bad nothing to lose, aud Wbt)** 
w c w ere in a fit condition to brave all the brigands in Spain, 
we travelled along esc^orted like pjincos, and fed at the 
expense of the jnayoraly w'ho at^evory inn stood oiyr gu'arau- 
teo as far as Inm/’ 


rOKMS BY CLARINDA. 

[CLAniXDA (Mfb M'LeliOHO), whose correspouclenco with Burns 
^•c lately noticed in thci Journal, was the authoress of a (oW fugitive 
pieces of consiiicrable laslo :ind beauty. The foUowiug from the 
Appendix to the “ Correspondence ” w'ill, wo have ^0 dou^, bo 
read with plea.'suit?.] 

ON LO\ K ANI> FRIENDSHIP. 

Talk not of I<ove ! it gives mo pain— 

F or love lias been my foe ; 

Ik* Imund mo in on iron chain, 

And plunged i .(|0 dt?ep in wo ! 

But Friendship’s intni and lasting joys 
My heart was formed to prove — 

Tlie worthy object he of those. 

But never talk of 

The “ Hand of Friendship” I acccpl— 

May honour bo oiir guard, 

P/rffo' our intercoui iii limy t, 

Her Bin lies our dear rowanl. 

Your thought, if I.ovt* inoBt harbour thOW 
9 f’onecal it in that tbouMbt, • 

Nor cause me fimn my bosom tear . ’ 

The very friend I sought. “ 

ON THE LOSS OF My. 

Poes Heaven behold these 
» Slu d by 0 mother o'er her doriiiik ©bUd ? 

Ah, hlasUd ho})cs ! and heart-dfsteod^tng feara, 

* That fill diy breast withiftralA© 0©^^ wild 1 ( 

Vos, Hoav'en beholda ^ tlienoe 
And Heaven idnn©'0a<t'lM^''thaw<nmda#-||^v^ 

Oh, Timu. whodo»t.atet1b*i^iracloui' 

Lead my Bad4©^Qto Mafia beyoud th^ gniVa4\ 

*T1b there (done aSI Mf* fil’^wiped away i ' ^ 

There deafih*4l!vk|pd friend ahaU fiai't more* 

Ob, 1 wlM yeam kne^ n© t 



an 


ttiW» 


Plaj/wrUtn have now-a-days no pleasant duty. They 
must coxnpOBO pieces not so much for the purpose of 
‘VholdU^ the mirror up to nature/' as to suit the fancies of 
actoifl^ a thing about as ridicuious as would be the writing 
of tlij^tasto of conix> 08 itor 8 . In a late article 
inmr jerroi^^a^irmniinated Magazine, an ideal author, Mr 
Dclawliang, who writes a play called the Ifoad to Ru^es, 
submits his xiroduction to the manager of one | 0 f the 
metropolitan theatres, and rcoeives It back along \^th the 
following characteristic letter: — ^“My dear Sir-->Vc are all 
of opinion that the third act of your drama must be trans- 
posed with the first ; because Mrs Z (if she is to play 

J four herpine) will not consent to ajipcar in the dress you 

lave described, after Miss Q lias already been seen by 

the audiehce in a similar costume. This fe imxicrative. 
You niast^ my dear sir, if you wish the piece* to 
foMttre^ which now-a-days means threat cut down 

yphr low coniedy i>art. I ackiiowlcdgo it is cleverly written, 

but it interferes unpleasantly with Mr 's character, 

and he mttd be the feature, or be will not act at all. The 
part is too funny ; you pan reduce it to a mere walking 
gentleman. You can throw the jokes into the bit you 
Have written for the second bailiff, which is short enough, 

on^ he is never on in Mr '» scenes. The supxier and 

champagne you have described in the second act must l>e 
entirely omitted. In these times of theatrical economy, the 
management cannot afford any expensive extra jiropertics ; 
you can speak about them, which will do just as well. 1 
ai^Cvthat it will cut oiii some very brilliant dialogue — ^but 
what are w'e to do? I would advise you, in a friendly wmv, to 
al^f the title of your inece, and simply call it by the name 
by W’hich you have designated the chanictcr intended for 
Mr — . It will l>e quite worth the while of your music 

publishers to give the twenty guineas to Mrs Z , if she 

iriU introduce the song you have pointed out. She objects 
to Siag it for less. You must concede all these matters, or 
the play will be laid aside ; for I understand that the 
reading in the room was tcholh/ me/fh:tm’. Yours most 
sincerely, . P. S. Send it aitered in the moniing.” 

JPhmaie Wood Engrm^rs . — Wc are glad to see, by an- 
nouncements in the ftcwsjiaprs, that a class for the in- 
s^uotion' of young women in wood-engraving has been 
established in the governmept School of iJesign, 
H<uise, London. No doubt there will be many 
for in-struction in this elegant art ; but wc 
recommend no lady to think of applying herself 
lolt, who is not already a i>roficient in drawing, both of 
figures and landsca[>es ; for before the wood con be cut, ^t 
Iniist be drawn upon, and then fore to be able to draw the 
wit# Liste, is a matter of first importance ; while 
tMeln cutting, so as to bring out the true meaning of the 
mpgand touches, is at the same time indispensable. With a 
knowledge of drawing, we should have no fears 
WiKipa iKKSUg ladies attain an cminciiee in this lucrative and 
l^fession ; with ordinary diligence, tliey could 
bt rival the bulk of the persons wlio 

furnish wood-cngz§vings for books. The 
publijlim ibe sheet, w^ho exi>cnd several hun- 

dreds oC jpumids per annum on wood-engravinffs for their 
woilcs^ have all ulong experienced the greatest difficulty in 
procumg the Species of cuts which they require. A want 
of a thorough luiowledge of drawing they foci to be a chief 
source of the dl&btdiy* 

G^fon/,~Mr Alien, in Ws work descriptive of the march 
through Sciude, presents the following scene, a fine com- 
ment on mifita^ gloiy ;— ** llie entrance to the pass wqidd 
have formed a ^e subject for Mvator Kosa. Tlio sun bad 
imt risen, and the gorge lOdi^ gloomy, and threat- 
I was between the qnS*ilM^make^-gencra^s yiarty 
and ^e^olumn ; consequontiy, there were bui|||few people* 
jmd oiieV two officers scattered about. The craggy and 
'^Itoltastic rocks towered almost perpendicularly on boph 
:Mjdes,lh2my vof them quite so, to an cnoniiotis heiglit The 
was ocen^d by the skeletons df tlie ill-fated^ 
camels and hprses. The 
Ifcy l^ the eye to penetrate 

W shut in. Large oatrion- 
* ’Hin^, with 'flagging •wings, were soaring 
d. As wo entered, the ghastly memorials 
mere and ,moro freriuent. It la 


cumbered with them. Some were gathered in crowds 
under rocks, as if to obtain shelter from the bi^g wind ; 
w^e could conceive what it must liaye bOcn in January, for 
such was the intensity of the cold, that we were almost all 
compelled to dismount and walli to keep life in onr limbs, 
and the water froze in icicles on the legs of the horses. 1 
counted in one place twelve skeletons huddled together in 
a little nook. Some, from their attitudes, appeared to be 
those of xwrsons who had expired in great agony, probably 
from wounds. Most of them retained their hair, and the 
skin w'as dried on the bones, so that the liands and feet 
were little altered in form. Some were still covered w'ith 
fragments of clothing, and licre and there the uniform was 
discoverable. Tins horse and rider lay side by side, or men 
were seen clasped in each other's arms, as they had crowded 
together for warmth. One s^ot, w here the pass was almost 
closed by rocks iirojecting from cither side, was literally 
choked with thef corpses of men, horses, and cniaels. It 
apfjeared as if a tremendous volley had been poured among 
them, or that the delay unavoidable in ]>assing so narrow a 
gorge had caused them to drop from cold. A small nuned 
building, on the left of the road, was quite filled wvth (IciitT* 
bodies.*’ . ' 

Progress of Qmrrck . — The first germs of thO|Umajority of ; 
the disunions of mankind are generally sown* by miscon- ; 
ception, wrong interpretations of conduct - hazarded, very 
possibly, at moments of ill humour — an#* the whisjierings 
and suggestions of suspicion, aroused, perhaxis, without { 
any cause. The mutual coldness often turns, at first, upon 
jialtry trifles ; tiiis feeling is then strengthened by absurd 
re]K>rt8 and statements ; the effects of accident aumciit 
the evil. At last the false pride of neither party will give , 
way; each must first sec tlic other humbled; and thus, I 
those pcrhajis who were comi>letely adapted to mutually 
esteem and treasure each other, and possefised the means | 
of rendering to one another essential ^services, jwt fnun 
each other's comjiany in aversion. And docs a mere tritte j 
— for ever}’ thing temporal and eaitUly is such — merit being j 
the cause for rendering mutually our lives so bitter in every I 
w'ay ? [Kvery reader can put this question to himself. ]-^ 
From “ i fours of Meditation y hy a (fermuH ivrUer, 

The iivo loftiest chhnneys in the world are those belonging 
to Messrs Charles Tennant and Company of Glasgow, and 
Mr James Mus^iratt of Newdon, Lancashire. Tliat pf 
Messrs Tennant and Company is 4.%' feet, and that of Mt 
Musyiratt 406 feet in height. I’hc latter, however, is wider, 
and contains three millions of bricks, being a third inoi*e 
than >vhat is in the former. We believe cbiumeys equally 
high are raising in other parts of the country. 

CHAMBEUS*S KDXNBUKGH JOUKNAL. 

Thk present, as it will be; perceived, differs and a|;|Kiarancc 

from the previous numbers of the .loumal. The cause for this 
alteration will be briefly explaim;d. Throughout the twelve years’ 
existence of the work, its large size was the subject of constant 
complaint, whicli increased latterly in for(;o, as the Inconvenience 
of such bulky volumes in a library was more and more felt. Wc 
long I'csisU'd tlie demand for a change, from a dislike to give tbo 
least disturbance to the arrangements of a publication which had 
experienced so singular imd unvarying a prosixfrity. At length, 
how'cver, when on the point of complotfiTg tlie twelfth volume, we 
concluded tlmt this disinclinatjoii on our part ouiditnot am' longer 
to stand in the way of the general wish of our readers The pre- 
sent num lH^r, therefore, the nrst of the thirteenth volume, has been 
issued in a royal «vo. size, and for convenience has been entitled 
the Jirtt of a iWw Series. By this alteration Uio Journal will In 
future range with CHAMBSns’s Ikkobmation fob thk PKori.s, 
CvcLOPAsniA OF Enolish Litkbatukb, and PxoFLt's Kiu- 
TIONS. 

As the object of this diange is simply what lias been stated-a 
mere matter of convenience, deemctl likely to be agreeable to our 
readers, and for that mason possibly favourable to the interests of 
the vork~we hanll/foel caUed upon to make a sbigle further 
remark on the prewRii occasion. It may only be proper to say, 
that the Journal, in this its new size, contains peeeisely the same 
quantity of matter as formerly, that every pther arrangement 
connect with the work remains unchanged, and tliat we contem- , 
plate carrying itnn with, if inwsible, incivaeed «ohl and assiduity, 
as a mlsccUany of Instructive and entertaining reading for ail 
classes, and as an instminent piinnotihg of 

popular education. ■ 

A Oenersl Index for the preedd^ii twelve VOlticniM of tim Jour* 
neUias been prepared, and may beluMl ahmg wilh any odd num- 
bers to oomplete eets. 

. and IL cnAnanns, Miibwirit 
by Wi. 
and 1l.cn 
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SUMMER LOITERINGS IN PRANCE. 

ULOIS TO VALENCAY — SEULES. 

TnECTta never shone more brilliantly on the bocage 
and vin^ands of France, than it did on the morning of 
the 8th olAugust, as our voiture, hired for the occasion, 
wended its w'ay along tlie capacious bridge over the 
Loire, toward^a scene of beauty and historical interest 
which I was desirous not to pass unvisited. We were 
now' on our w^ay southward, having resolved to make a 
detour from the valley of the Loire to that of the Cher, 
and to return again at a point where fresh objects of 
attraction presented themselves. 

It w'as not without regret that we bade adieu to Blois : 
kind friends, liad rendered our short stay arrreeablc. 
Wc had intercliiinged thoughts with one who looks 
cheeringly on man’s social advancement, whose mind is 
not Ijounded by the mean or trivial circumstances which 
surround it, but looks abroad over natunfs great com- 
mon for subjects whereon to settle. Whether from 
this extrinsic circumstance, or otherwise, I fdt that 
Rlois would form a pleasant and convenient resting- 
place for migratory English. True, the streets are, for 
the most part, narrow, ancient, and steep, but there are 
many good houses in tlic upper environs, and also 
many rery agreeable resting places on the vine-clad 
slopes wliich unbosom themselves to tlie broad river 
boneath; and what scene of earthly beauty to com- 
pare with tliat on a calm summer evening, from the 
bosky terrace-like gardens, tbe moon travolling across 
an azure Brhiament resplendent with stars, and shining 
in glittering i^meontry on the far- winding Loire. The 
rides around this ancient city are also beautiful ; not 
open and dusty highways, but generally paths of the 
liest order through patches of forest and orchard, or past 
neat villages, hamlets, gentlemen’s seats, or other tokens 
of a dense and respectable population. The peasantry, 
and humble classes generally, as I w’as informed, are 
among the most orderly, and therefore most comfort- 
aide in France; their dialect is also better than in 
most other parts, a circumstance readily traceable to 
the long residence of the court in Touraine, and 
tlio many persoas of influence who have country seats 
iUl iMe Loire and its environs. I cannot easily forget 
the happy appearance which a number of villages in 
the neighbourhood of Blois presented on tlie Sunday 
evening which I si>ent in this part of the country. 
Neatly dressed in their somewdiat peculiar costumes, 
men, w6men» nud children sat in tmnquil epjoyment at 
the doors of their cotta^, or on hallos by the wayside, 
under the shade of apple trees ; while at «ae plaa\ on s 
secluded patch of green-sward, a party of youngsters, €>f 
both sex^, were dancing to the merry strain ora rustic 
violin, n ^ 

Along one of these highways we were now advancing, 
pur path lav, for a number of miles, through a 
forest; into wliidi^ as w^ or 

oiir eyes were 

able distance. For miles no living thing io be 


to, a distant cottage. As the day advanced, the heat 
fpe^me intolerable ; the flies darted in myriads at every 
' ac&siblc part of our unhappy horses ; and to save tliem 
as much as possible from their tormentors, Jean, the 
driver, clad them from almost head to heel in boughs of 
vines and other green plants, feived without mercy from 
the adjoining thickets. Here and there were large open 
tracts of land from wliich the corn harvest had lately 
been reaped, while the produce was in the act of being 
driven to the villages on low and rudely constructed 
w^agons, drawn by bullocks, or horses and mules. lu a 
few places the reapers were still busy ; and here, for the 
first time, I saw in France more than two or three per- 
sons at harvest-work in one spot, thus indicating a 
greater than usual scale of farming operations. We 
likewise passed, in the course of the day’s journey, 
several flocks of sheep under the charge of shopheirds, 
feeding on the herbage they could pick up in the stubble 
fields and on the sides of the highway. They were, 
usual, a long-legged breed, dirty, and lean. In my va- 
rious excursions through the country, I have never been 
so fortunate as see a respectable flock of these animals. 
Judging from what has fallen under my own notice, I 
should say that the sheep it^ Friftice are reared in small 
flocks, of from a dozen to a score, on the grass b^ the sides 
of the highways. Doubtless, however, there are tracks 
of country in which a superior system prmnuls. 

The villages "we passed through were of the us^ 4nll 
aspect, though clean and resplendent under thf e^ht 
noonday sun. The first house in J 

’had occasion to remark elsewhere, was mar^^il by a 
small blue painted board inscribed with Jhe hme of 
the department, the arrondissement, and the canton, with 
the number of kilometers to tlie chief lieu. Such town 
sign-boards are common in other continental countries 
besides France. We likewise observed that each vil- 
lage was Jirovided either with a posie aux lettres, or a Mie 
anx httres, I tlunk it will not be uninteresting to say a ' 
few words in explanation of the difl'erence between these, 
tw'o kinds of establishments. . 

In France there are 2846 cantons, each provid^v^^ 
a post-office, or paste aux leiircs^ and in - 
there are tw'o or three, or more, each of course r‘ 
by a keeper or director, the majority of ^ 

females. The total number of these post-o|llc^ is 
above 4000, and connected wdth them is s* of 

al^ut 9000 letter-carriers, a number of whmn dSo a^ 
women. Li all this there is nothing vemavkaM^ ; 
singularity is in the establishinent of wntsshllfiiry receiv- 
ing boxes, or boites aux kttrea, 
to show sp this kind. The is 

locked box with a slit for Rio adMiMdon cf Id 

the gable of a cottage. On ft or on a pi 
wayside. F^aced in a sltti^bn convenient 

neighbourhood, it receives: 

is cleared regularly of 

in his rounds. The jeffes being 

office, are there^ and taxed, 

trlbuted. These boxes 'cbst nothing fbr 

and are a jjpreftt ftooomipodation to' the cd^^y. |h 

England, sw conveniences could ibt he 






l^j l^ opeijUiigtiw/y, wljfcli is a misfortune ; but one, at 


aiiiht receive /5ie shelter of every parochial or 
(listiiet school-house; indeed, properly followed out, 
twenty thousand letter-boxes might, on this simple 
plan, Wscatterpd throughout the hamlets of the United 
Kingiwt, at the merest trifle of expense, and ex(nte 
prolmto^a increase of correspondence as well as 
of • 

*Let us now proceed on our journey. Our voiture has 
reached the valley of the Cher. The country, Tvliich 
lias latterly been bare tilled land, is now more gret n and 
woody. Selles, an aged town, placed on tlie left bank 
of the river, from which it receives the name of Selles- 
sur-Cher, is before us, and is sfpccdily reached by cross- 
ing an old stone bridgt>. Having stopped for about an 
hour to rest the horses, during which we had an oppor- 
tunity of walking along the jileasant banks of t?ie Cher, 
which is licre about the size of the Tweed at Coldstream, 
we were again on our journey towards Valen^ay, a place 
at a few miles’ distance, which it Avas our object to see, 
returning thence to Selles for the night. Vnlenyay we 
reached about three o’clo«k, on an exceedingly beautiful 
afternoon, and cost us upwards of an hour in tlie in- 
spection. The country here is still more woody and 
irregular than ujion the C'her ; and we can fancy, from 
its patclies of oak forest, its long avenues of trees, its 
old walls and mansions, that aristocracy has for ages 
been the presiding genius of the locality. As our 
carriage ascends tlie small eminoiice on wliich the town 
is situated, we feel assui’cd that we are approaching the 
house of a great man, for there it stands, a fine old 
chateau of the renaissance jieriod, conuvianding a view 
Of the country around. 

This, then, good reader, is the (^liateau do Valenyay, 
a half-castle half-palace, erected principally in the reign 
of that pal ace- building hero, Fram^^ois Ih*emier, from the 
designs of Philabert de rOrine. AVe idight, walk to the 
arched portal, and are admitted by the concierge to the 
court behind, where a projecting wing (jf the building 
of the era of Louis XJV. is now pointed out. Beneath 
this projecting portion of tKo building is an open arcade 
with pillars, intended as a promenade in wet weather, 
imd'from tliis^ arcade do we enter the hall, whence f^rom 
ftuite to suite of chambers, below a .d above, are we 
ooftductcd over the whole house. ^Vho re sides at Va- 
lency, or what is the object in visiting it.^ 

valen^ay oilers one of the best existing specimens of- 
the 4itcal chateau, with its terrace-like gardens, aye- 
tiues,<rt)owei», and enclosures — ]»ut only exteriorly ; *for 
the house is altogether furnished according to the mo- 
dern French taste. Inferior, however, as respects in- 
t^al antiq^uity to another chateau wdvich I shall after- 
wards deSi^ib^ it is in the present day an object of 
Jrbni having been the property and country 
residence of Talleyrand, and the f^ace where he s|H?ut 
the latter years of his life. Here, iilso, as some readers 
will leccd&ct^ Ferdinand VII. of Spain was confined 
front 1808 to 18H by Boftaparte. At the time of our 
visit, Valen^ay had no inhabitant, but everything in 
the establishment 'Vriua complete, and precisely as Tal- 
leyrand bad left it The large salle, to which we were 
first admitted, is elegantly furnished, and decorated 
with full-length portraits of royal personages, gifts 
to their late oyner, Among these are pictures ^f 
J^apoleon, Louis Philijppnfc an? hi* ^ueen« The incM» 
iiriyate rooms on tlie same fOligepoBseased some fine 
toodm portraits of statesmen and other* j hut these in- 
to*®*™'** lew than two other apartmento, likewise on 
me gr^d-noor, which bad been used a* the study ami 
of T^kyraud. Everything remained as 
to mceiv^ him. Tn front of a eltair were his 
WW»^clu|isy,^ and made of softish leathetf 

foot, with *to4 supports 
jw the leg. . On a toble adje^ing lay 
itn oonvenient handles iio lean upon in 
L in • tlie centra of the floor was a table 
vMe apparatus for ifrriting--.pens, waxj 
“ mm of them the size 


of a tea-cup. On a writing book, iJi the midst of tliis 
array, lay his speettuJes, tlirougli which tlie eyes of their 
owner had taken their last look. In the dressing-room 
were two glass cases pkiced against the wall, and in 
these were displayed the magnincept laced robes, stars, 
and orders of the ex-minister, or, as one might almost 
call them, the theatrical properties which had for half a 
century figured in the sliifting dramas of the French 
court. 

On the floor above, we are first led through along 
gallery with smooth oaken floor, and crabellisliod on the 
side opposite the windows with various portraits of dis- 
tinguished members of the IkTigord fiimily, some of 
w'hich were of considerable anticiuity, the family, during 
the middle ages, having possessed the dignity of sove- 
reign counts within their domains. Besides those paint- 
ings, there are miinerous prints of crowned bca8s and 
statesmen of the last fifty years. The library, which is 
dispersiid in the gallery and in an ad,ioiiuug apartmcjiit, 
is a vast collection of books, consisting chiefly of^iivliciu 
Latin and modern French authors. Among \Zh whole, 
we observed only two or tlii'ce English woys. How 
thoroughly does diflbrence of language separate coun- 
tries distant only a few miles from each (^her ! 

AVe were conducted to a still higher flfior in the cha- 
teau, consisting, however, only of iirivatc apartments, 
and tlience were led to a turret at one of the exterior 
angles of the building, from wliicli we liad a charming 
I>anoramic view of the lieautiful country around, with 
the town of A'alen^^ay adjoining the palace grounds on 
the east. It was now time to leave the place of Talley- 
rand's abode while living, and tft pay a v'lsit to that in 
which his mortal remains have been Consigned to W'ait 
the final doom. 

It was market-day w hen we pushed through tlus crowd- 
ed streets of this neat little town. I'iie Place was strewn 
witli vegetable produce ; countryw’omen in their bright- 
coloured costumes were busy exposing their wares to 
the purchasers ; and over all was seen the cot^ked hat of a 
gendarme, preserving order by his magisterial presence. 
By the politeness of this functionary — whose friendly 
advances, however, oiu? is never altogether sure about— 
way was made for us across the Idace, and we found our- 
selves in a narrow tributary street at the further corner. 
Heie was pointed out to us a plain mansion within a 
bounding w\all, as the convent of the Sisters of Mercy, in 
the eUapel (amnected w ith which Talleyrand has found 
a tomb. AA'e entered the little chapel, ^ich was situ- 
ated on the right-hand side of the colfft in front; it 
w'as, appropriately, as silent as deatli ; a single nun, in 
her black attire and white coif, alone knelt in mute and 
diligent devotion before the only altar. It was certainly 
rude to think of disturbing such orisons — what plea of 
curiosity could entitle any vagrant foreigner to intrude 
himself on a sc€fne so tranquil and holy? Yet what 
will an assumed plea of necessity not dare or over- 
come? The mm must Ixj faced. And, after all, there 
needed no great degree of courage to addrest her. 8he 
was a meek quiet person ; one of those gentle beings in 
wliom we could imagine all vestige of eoitlily passions 
had been extirpated. A whisper of a Itew words, in 
vvhicli the fair devotee might gather tlie almost anti- 
cipated sounds — Urantjer — tmnbmu de TaUeymnd—rtihed 
her from lier devotional posture. AVitliout uttering a 
word in reply, she jtilkcd out of the chapel, but imme- 
diately returned yffth a bunch of keys. Where tlieto 
was any doqjr to open, I could not conjecture ; for 
in the walls of tlie cliapel no outlet, except by the 
entrance, was visible. Our doubts on this point wore 
soon at an ends l^roceeding to a part of the floor im- 
mediately in front of the altiir, the youthful nun with- 
drew a piece of carpet, disclosing a wooden trap-door, 
which slie lifted and removed* A heavy iron door now 
m^e its appearance, and the nun applying key to 
the lock; it was ready to be lifted by a ring. As I 
stoop^ dowjp, and, hinges tois very 

ponderems time, a darK 

fp)f below, the swne with*AJaddin and his inhuman 
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uncle over the cavern of the wonderful lamp came 
across my memory, the present appearance of things 
being not rcry dissimilar; only that, instead of a magi- 
cian, there was a siniple-heaiied nun with a rosary at 
her girdle; and for Aladdin, there was an impertinently 
curious traveller, who, with the partner of his journey, 
bfid come so far from the banks of the Loire to view a 
f!jw objects of something more than local or temporary 
interest. 

* Ucscdndez, Mmskur^ sHl vous plait' said the nun; 
and now looking ihtently at the dark opening before 
me, I perceived it contained a flight of narrow stone 
steps, down which I cautiously groped my way to a 
depth of perhaps twelve feet, when I found myself on 
stone llloor, on which a gleam of light fell from a dis- 
tant vjndow. Going forward ih the* direction of the 
light, I was led into a chamber partly beneath the altar, 
and to all appearance partly below an open ground be- 
chaiKfl; for the light came from a species of 
in the arched roof overhead. The vault, 
when lAad time to examine it, seemed to me about 
twenty f<lt square. All was cold, dry, and silent. And 
! so, said 17 I looked around, and recognised through 

I the gloom tlia few objoets which the place contained, 

1 this, then, is tiie tomb — the domus ultima — of the re- 
1 nowned Abbe do Perigord — the Bishop of Autun — 
j Citiz.eii Talleyrand! Within a niche in the wall oppo- 
1 site the entrance is placed a large dark-coloured stone 
sarcophagus, containing the coffin and remains of tlie 
great man, as is indicated by an inscription on its side 

- ‘ Jci reposent les cend^'es dc Charles Mawice de Ptrie/ord, 

: prince da Tatleip'nndy witii the date of his death, 

; May 20, 1838, On the floor on each side of the apart- 
ment are ranged several other sarcoidiagi, coiitainiug, 
as is seen from similar inscriptions, the remains of meni- 
bcfo of tlie Perigord family *, none, Jiowever, of any an- 
; tic uity ; tlie wliole place, indeed, having the air of a 

1 modern creation, 

i There little time to moralise in this place of 

j tombs, fruitful as it was in associations connected with 
modern history *, so we left it to a reign of silence which 
! ’svould not, in all likeliliood, be broken till the visit of 
j 1 some equally intrusive tourist. The iron and wooden 

1 ! doors w ere lowered, tlie pious nun meekly resumed her 
; kneeling attitude, and, dropping a few coins into tlie 
j ! ttonc at tlie doorway — an Englishman being never 
■ able to divest himself of the idea of paying for his 
j freak — we diJuaTted. In the evening, we again saun- 
1 tered along the green banks of the Cher, in the ncigh- 
‘ bourhood of Selles, whence w'e proposed on the morrow* 
to pursue our w'uy by Chcnanceaux to Amlx)isc. 

prosperity depends upon a pldh tifiil ^suppl^of 
water, it will appear in its true light as a great rational 
achievement. In such a light Was tlio cdttipletion of 
the Croton Aqueduct regarded by the citizens of New 
York; and, viewing it through the same medium, we 
proceed to lay before our readers some 
magnificent undertaking, as 
rican publication devoted to the subject*** 

Libe most modern cities wdiich have rapidly increased 
in population and importance, New York, so early as 
the end of last century, began to feel the necessity of 
a identiful supply of pui^«iiid wholesome water. As with 
most modern improvements, to®, depending upon the * 
consent of the many, there was a world of preliminary 
palaver •and delay. In 1774, when the population 
^munted only to twenty- two thousand, the necessity 
i^gan to be felt; in 1799, it was the subject of much 
talC and even consultation, with engineers ; and again, 
in 1822, after a lapse of twenty years, a committee 
‘ sat upon ’ the subject, obtained a survey, drew up a 
report, and had the same approved of. Still, however, 
nothing was done; the inhabitants of New York conti- 
nued to drink impregnated waters when they could 
obtain them; when they could not, it is humorously 
supposed they betook themselves to ‘gin-sHng.’ In 
1824, the yellow fever committed fearful ravages; being 
all the more severe, that tlie inhabitants had not the 
indis|)ensable element of cleanliness to abate its effects. 
This roused the authorities to a keener sense of the 
importance of water ; hence 1825 and 1826 are remark- 
able for tlie number of speeches, reports, prosxiectuses, 
&c., which the water-question gave birth to. Still, there 
was no actual movement. In 1831, a new committee 
talked of * more decided steps,' and besought tlie muni- 
cipal authorities * no longer to satisfy themselves with 
speeches, reports, and surveys, blit actually Ip raise the 
means and strike the spade into the ground.’ These, 
it must be confessed, were bold words ; but they brobght 
no water. However, a more urgent monitor now ap- 
peared ; and in 1832 tbe plague of cholera ravaged tfieir 
filthy and unA\atered city. This so stirred the inha- 
•bitants and authorities to a sense of their danger, that 
the latter now set about in absolute earntj|t to ipmedy 
the defect. Surveys and reports were executed anew ; 
and after a few more last words and deliberations, the 
work was commenced in reality. In May 1837, the 
spade was struck into the ground; in July 1842, tlie 
waters of the Croton traversed the aqueduct, and in 
October of the sanfl year were distributed throughout 
the city of New York, whose inhabitants hailed the 
event ‘ with unrestrained enthusiasm and joy V 

How this resqlt was accomplished; at what cost, aid ■ 
with what success, w*e shall now endeavour to desc^be^ 
Tlie modes of supplying modern cities with walev aaeip 
either by means of Artesian wells, by pipes wMdi con- 
duct and distribute some distant spring, or by the engine 
]Jlimp applied to the water of some livet, if* lucMly, 
such a source be available. The a^ucdhct. Upon its 
ancient and gigantic scale, is rarely if to, 

and herein consists the novelty and ihjteresfe of^e mode 
adopted by the city of New Yorlc. An aqueduct, in its 
primitive sense, means simp^ ^ mtier-kader^ a femiliar 
instance of*wiiich is afforded nt in the oommon mili* | 
bourse. The water is dlyerted fhymS^s natural chani^ 
at the requisite hdgbt, shd tlicu led arti- 

ficial course tp the point desired. No^^thji8 artificial 
channel may be siin^ a ditch, or it may 1^ constructed 

THE CROTON AQUEDUCT. 

On the 14th of October 1812, the city of New York 
held holiday— and well it might ; for on that day, for 
the first time slucc its foundation, did its inhabitants 
<j»joy the blessings of a cheap, copious, and permanent 
supply of pure water. Hitlierto, that essential requi- 
site to existence was obtained from pumps and draw- 
wells ; now, it flowed through their streets in the form 
of a fresh and sparkling river, spread out into exteu- 
i sive lakes, gushed forth in every tmuaro and park, and 
diss^inated itself in living rills V health and com- 
fort to the remotest alley. Thu Uccogiplishhieiit of 
such a purpose Was, in truth, a triutnph worthy of a 
civihsed people— a feat more glorious apd enduring 
than the squandering of ten times the atuoimt of capita^ 
in gunpowder and bayone^. Those who are accustomed 
to sneer at t|ie ‘ utiRtariaiiiBm of the age,* may regard 
the w'atering oC a. city as # mere ordinary incid^t, a fit 
enoughr topic flu* the newspa^s and small^talk of a 
nothing morfe who 

Can'..take: :«a pro^ssion, and 

who knows how boiUfort, and 

1 — — ... 

♦ to Br f. , 
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%«)lid it'nftiy be open or covered; it may 

wjrffli ^on j the sides or hills, so as to preserve the proper 
level? or it #Bay be carried straight forward through 
liUls iudd aeross valleys. The ancient aqueducts of Rome 
■^ere ^erallyrconstnicted upon the latter principle, 
M% fSrried through heights by tunnels, and across 
vers upon arches*— the arched portion of 
thp ^’ucture miginally giving the name of aquedtacty 
just as the range of bridges which carry a railway across 
u valley are termed a viaduct The ancient priuciple 
was that adopted by New Yorlc ; the Groton river is 
dammed up near its source, its piire and uridefiled waters 
are conveyed in a channel of solid masonry through hills 
by tunnels, over rivers and valle> s by arches or embank- 
inehts ; and after a c 5 urse of forty miles, administers 
to the health and comfort of four hundroi thousand 
human beings ! The reasons for adopting tliil species 
of structure are obvious : an open canal would have been 
liable to receive innumerable impurities from the wash 
of the country ; a closed one not only prevents waste 
by evaporation, and preserves cleanliness, hut julds to 
the strength and durability of the structure. The in- 
equalities of the countiyr between the source of the 
Croton and the city of New York were such, os entirely 
to preclude the idea of a plane or continuous water- 
course, and the question to be decided was — w^hether 
the laying of pipes, or the construction of an aqueduct 
after the plan of the ancients, w'ould Ixi more economical, 
efScient, and perinanent ? After due consideration, it 
was decided in favour of the latter : and now for Mr 
Tower’s details. . 

Beginning with the Croton river, we are informed 
that its sources are principally in the county of Putnam, 
at a distance of fifty miles from New York. ^Ihey 
are mostly springs which in that elevated and uneven 
country have formed many ponds and lakes, never-fail- 
ing in their supply. There ore alx)ut twenty of tliese 
lakes, which constitute the sources of the Croton river, 
and the agpegate of their surface areas is about three 
thousand eiglit hundred acres. From these sources to 
the mouthr the CrotOn, at the head of Tappan Bay in 
tile jBudson, the distance is about twenty-five miles. 
The country Jiorderiug upon the Croton is generally 
elevated and uneven, not sustaining a dense population, 
and cleared sufiiciently to prevent injury to tlie water 
ffom decayed vegetable matter. The river has a rapid 
descent, and flows over a bed of gravel and masses of*| 
bi^ken rock. From those advantagtjs, there is gqod 
reasoif to suj^pose that tlie water will receive very little 
iibj^arlty ilrom the wash of the country through which 
It Rows, and there is no doubt that the sources furnish 
that which is peculiarly adapted to all the purposes of 
a terge dty. The water is of such uncommon purity, 
tha.t^ in eariiot days, the native Indian gave a name to 
Itte river signified clear watef^ 

m txy tlie flow of water into the Croton, the 
capacity of the ibuntain reservoir, the discharge of the 
aqueduct^ sufficiency of supply, we are pre- 

sented with the foUowlhg details : — ^* Tlie medium flow 
of water in the Croton, Where the fountain reservoir is 
formed, exceeds ^ gallons in twenty-four 

hours, and the minithtim flow, after a long-continued 
drought, is about tw^tjr^seven millions of gallons in 
twenty-four hours. The Croton river 

about tliirty-eight ihet abov^ : which was the 

SiMtttooe of the natural flow ef^brater%t thgt pl^ and 
ejili the winter back about tnfles, foun- 

resdlyoir, which covers M |uea of about ffitir hun- 
The country forming theTkll^ of the rive% 
as to bold sbores to this reservoir gene* ' 
" Md intcaS^ where there was a gefille slope or i 
" surface orwiter,, .es^fa: 

ttiat tlie water should^ 

( a hslf feet. The avaRshld di&* 
!i^ down to the level 

in the agbeduet, has bm^ e^ 
huhdted miUbAs c^. gidlona. ' 
rivar-'wlll'ev^er, .ia'im 





of drought, fhil to furnish a supply greater than 
be carried off from this reservoir, and the reseircdrs at 
the city by evaporation, we have still a supply of water: 
which would foe sufficient for one million of inhabitants 
during the space of thirty days (estimating the amount 
necessary for each inhabitant to be twenty gallons for 
every twenty-four hours). But we may assume the 
number of inhabitants at present to be one-third of a 
million, and therefore we have a sufficient store of 
water in this fountain reservoir to supply them for the 
space of ninety days, in the emergency before supposed. 
In addition to the quantity in the fountain reservoir, 
we have sufficient in the reservoirs at the city to supply 
one-third of a million of inhabitants for about twenty- 
five days, at the rate of supply before-mcntiouodw Thus 
we find, should such a limit as we have supposed ever ' 
liappen to the supply from the river, the season of 
drought cannot certainly be supposed to continue dur- 
ing the length of time (about four months) that would 
bo required for the present population of the^d^uh 
exhaust the quantity in store when all the r servoirs 
are full. The minimum flow of water in river, 
where the dam is constructed, has been stined to be 
twenty -seven millions of gallons for every twenty-four 
hours. This would be a sufficient supply^ifor one million 
of inhabitants; and should tim population of the city 
increase to one million and a half, this supply, together 
with the quantity in store, will probably be sufficient 
during any season of drought There is, therefore, no 
fear in regard to the supply for the present, and should 
the time arrive when the city will require more than 
the present facilities afford during low images of tltc 
river, other streams may be found whith can be turned 
into the upper branches of the Croton, or into the aque- 
duct along its course. Other reservoirs may also be 
constructed farther up the Croton, to draw ih)ni in sea- 
sons of drought.’ 

Such are the wonderful cs^bffities of what may be 
termed the * feeders’ of tlie (jroton Aqueduct, which is 
calculated to discharge no less than si.vfy nuBionmf^ ^l^ 
Ians in twmty’fmr hours I Some idea of tliis magnifiii^t 
supply may bo formed from the fact, that the da% 
C'onsamptirm of the principal X<ondon w'ater companies 
(eight In number) amounts only to twenty^oma niiUioM 
of qalkm. Of tlie architeetural structure of the Croton 
Aqueduct, it would be impossible to convey any clear t 
idea without the aid of sections and diagrams. A general 4 
sketch of the undertaking may, howeves, be presente(|. 
As already staled, the fountain reservok* (javers about 
four hundred acres, and is formed by a dam thirty- 
eight feet in height, thus creating a source one hufidr^ 
and sixty-six feet higher than the city of New York. 
At this dam arc sluices or gates for regulating the dis- 
chai*gc of water, and of course under the superinten- 
dence of a competent manager. The interior of the 
aqueduct is, throughout, of an arched or elliptical form, 
foundeil upon hydraulic concrete, built of squared stones^ 
and finally lin^ with brick prepared for the purpose; 

In crossing fiats lEfiiglitly below the intended leveh it' ^ 
raised upon solid embankments ; in crossing vaH^I 
rivers, it is supiiorted upon arches; and in passing 
through hills, these are tunneled, to admit the inisbft* 
work of the aqueduct Hoads and other thoroughfinei 

just as they are in our countr}^ when a railway is md 

down. As tlie ma|jfificcnce of aqueducts depends upoii 

the height am^ nufilber of arches requisite to 

across valleys, it may give Some id^ hf that nnw oo&« 

sideration, it is stated that Ildrism iilver is erbooed 

by fifteen seven of vrhicli are of feet 

find ei^ht of eighty the greatest helghit being one 

hhndred ahd fifty fsk ftmn the ffiOiidaftoa to tno top 

Of thO masdn-wOrk. 

of :the"a9hedip^' ai%' 0|l^ 

bahlcxnenta af misan W dOii^ eon* 
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i i^agnlil regCTVolr on the island of New York, a dis- 
thirty «eight miles, e^ccept in crossing Harlem 
' ' reach the island, and iu passing a deep valley 

dil iVv isU^ where iron pipes are used instead of 
masonry, to provide for the pressui-e consequent upon 
a dei)res8ion from the regular plane. Thus the course 
of this artificial stream may be said to combine two 
principles — that of the ancient aqueduct, and a desc^ent 
and ascent as in ordinary pipes. Should it ever be 
resolved on to remove the tubes from these depres- 
sions, and to substitute arcades to maintain the regu- 
lar iiiclinntion of the channel- way, a second tier of 
arches will be required in crossing the Harlem river, 
and a bridge of great elevation to span the ravine on 
jdie island, 

^ Hayng, by the means now described, reached the 
receiving reservoir at the rate of one and a half miles 
, an hour, the surface-level of the water is still one hun- 
dredand nineteen feet above the level of mean tide. 
^^ProBNWs'^.it is conducted (a distance of two miles) to 
the diswbuting reservoir, wdiere tlie surface-height 
falls to oi« hundred and fifteen feet, this last being the 
height to\[iich the water can be made available in the 
city. ' The receiving reservoir covers about thirty acres, 
and contains one month's supply ; wliilst the distribut- 
ing, which is entirely built of stone, is four hundred 
and thirty- six feet square, forty-five feet deep, and con- 
stains twenty millions of gcdlons. This last reservoir 
^ *may be considered the termination of the Croton Aque- 
duct, and is distant fVom the fountain reservoir forty 
j and a half miles. The whole cost of the work was 
! about 9,000,000 dollaft ; and adding to this the cost of 
pipes, and arranftemeiits for distributing tlie water in 
tlie city, it will make the total cost of supplying New 
York with water 12,000,000 dollars, or about t/tree mil- 
• lions sterling. 

< Commenting on the comforts and blessings of this 
supiily of pure water, Mr Tower remarks, ‘ the time 
is not far distant when New York will regard it os a 
‘ ' treasure wliidi was clieaply purchased, and will proudly 
i 1 point to tl)o noble work wliioh she has acliievcd, not 
only as an example of her munificence, but as an illus- 
tration of wliat art and science can accomplish. With 
cleanly streets, and the public parks beautified with 
tlie fountains which send forth cooling and refreshing 
vaiiours upon the air, the citizens will forget to leave 
the city during tlie warm months of summer ; and the 
sen-shore, the mountain tops, and watering-places, will 
fancy their fi^uty has faded, since they cease to be 
visited. But h^th is no lees promoted by the internal 
than by tlie external use of water; and it is to be hoped, 
that but a short period will elapse before free baths 
will be provided at the public expense for the use of 
the poor, as well aa Uie public generally. Daily ablu- 
tion should be regarded as necessary as daily fi)od or 
sletp- * * The Uroe contained in the pre^ lous 

w^-water rendered it inapplicable to the purposes of 
tanning, washing, bleaching, and many other 
proceases in the arts of domestic eieonomy *, and, we 
Sdiere, the elimination would not be found extravagant, | 
if wo would say that^ by the use of the Croton water, , 
HK),000 doUars would ^ saved to the inliabitanta of 
New York in soap and soda, and an equal amount in i 
tea and coffee. To tliis may be add^ the superior 1 
cleanliness of the streets, the diminution of &nger; 
foom fires, aiid tlie consequent reaction of the rates 
of imniraiiioe;; the improvement of ^ho pul^o health, 
and the consbquimt saving in mediome ifod physicians* 
foes vilminoKUSse of wor^ and the extension 

of tlie avemge period of working abdity among the 
labouring clams ^ and lostilyi tlie mooFarand i^^ectua^ 
advancemenl ef ^ en^ j^puktion, attenoant upon 
the inutovet^^ of thidr idi^^sical ponditloui each of 

of 

puUfo The ho 

vmt 'it IOm uspSai-puR* 

chased at too dear a rate, evsen w«’e*the 'sxpenssifatteud*^ 
ing it increased to double the acti^ amount.’ ’ ' ’ 

Having thus gleaned the above sketch the Cr^ifon 
Aqueduct from Mr Tower*s ‘ Illustrations,’ wiiicli form 
a very handsome pictorial volume, we» shall tdke an 
early opportunity of presenting our readers wjPlla Spme 
account of the aqueducts of the ancients»«*[^j||^f |tinp to 

the "defective system of watering, 

lation, which prevails in most of the populous and com- 

merci'il cities of tlie present day. 

-1 ^ 

THE HEIRESS. 

A VIIlAGE TAJ.E. , 

BY AGNES STRICKLAND.’^ 

One of\he prettiest spots in Woodfield was the old 
gjjAtket garden. It was situated iu a warm sunny angle, 
MiOre three of our bowering lanes met, near tlie ruins 
of St Edmund’s Abbey. It was unlike any other garden 
of the kind I ever saw ; the old mulberry and pear-tree!?, 
and espalier apples, whoso golden fruits might have 
tempted wiser nymphs than Atalanta, were evidently 
relics of departed centuries. I think they must have 
been planted by the dainty monks of the adjacent mo- 
nastery, or at any rate grafted from their ancient stock, 
for, with all our horticultural improvements, get no 

such apples now-a-days. Their very name bespalce tlieir 
origin. The Abbot’s Pippin they were called. That 
abbot was a man of taste, I’ll warrant him, from whose 
pet seedling first sprang this spicy family. His name 
is forgotten — his grave is unknown ; but these pippins 
arc a perennial monument of his good deeds, in intro^ 
ducing so excellent a stock of apples among the East- 
Anglian orchards. The thyme, the fennel, the red sage, 
and many a fiaunting marigold, are still to be found in 
the green lanes near to the mouldering line of broken 
arches ’which formed the boundary of St Edmund's 
Abbey, indubitable landmarks of the ancient herbarium 
from which the cowled physicians of the olden time 
concocted the simple medicines for the village poor, as 
well as for the petty suzerain of the manor. ^ hardy 
race were both the peasant and his lord ^n those days, 
ivhen health might bo extracted from herbs of grace 
and flowers of the field, and none ever received eucfl a 
thing as an apothecary’s bill to raise their spirits after 
•a long illness. 

TI»e market garden of Woodfield, when I first remem- 
ber it, was rented by a w idow in the decline of lifo, who 
with her grandson occupied a low substantially -built 
cottage, with Elemish gables and ancient carved case- 
ments, which formed the tenement belonging to tlie 
garden. Gid Aggy Durrant, os she w' as called, was not a , 
native of our county, though she had married a Suffolk i i 
man. Tlie Woodficid peasants regarded her as a sort 
of foreigner, saying, ‘She came out of the sliires, and , 
was not one of them.’ The Suffolk peasantry have the; 1 
most singular dislike to the natives of any other county 
than their own ; nor will they, if they can possibly avoid i [ 
it, accept a service in any division of England thatbMH ^ 
the termination of shire. ‘ No, ma’am, I can’t,t^finl: of » 
going into the shires,’ is the rejiJy of these 
cUngers to native scenes, and oft times to uativo fislaesr^es { 
blit why the idea of a shire should be^ dll^ifiteOslng to 

OUT worthy East-Anglians, I never ^uld incline out. 
Attain it is, however, that the arU a p 

liar people, having very few ^ jbestow on- 

strangers. Old Aggy had lived 1^ enuilgjv ia that 1 
pottage to 

one would think ; hut no, .she was among the 

but not of them. Her auQanl be^yed W uorti^ii^ 

oHgiUr her manners 9^ 0^^ Jh>m tneiftv 

‘ She neither ate hard ^ Wh|Ph 

made it pkin she sbm8;\ ani 

oae’'Of tiienL’ r’ ■ ■ j - 'vA ■ 

V M pStiOdical work of efietila* 

suggMtion'Of tho swtkoresa ' ' ^ ^ y 



The complaiiied that no one knew anything ‘ Why, that will be a great expense to you?’ 
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ji^ut her, except th^ she did not manage her garden 
likc,nther people witli proper straight walks and sq^uares 
of cabbage^ squares of potatoeSi and squares of other | 
kinds of j^deh sauce (the name by which the Suflblk 
peasautiaSass fegctables, when they speak of them col- 
fctivSy), like people who pretended to get their living 
^::":;uen produce; but she had flower-JKjds 
afid border^, and winding walks, like sarpents, with 
boweries at the comers, nnd arches made with climbing 
plants running over strings and bent sticks. Even her 
scarlet-beans and her peas were set out to look like 
some out-of-the-way &ncy, ail denoting the pride and 
ambition of this strange old.^^nnan with her i)opi8h 
I name. Ho one, in reality, liad less of these unpopular 
qualities than poor old Aggy Durrant. ^le was the 
meekest and most benevolent of living creaturai. Very 
libei^ hsj[i5i;«>nnywortlis and pennyworths of small fruit 
dm she dispense to her juvenile customers ; and if she 
hiiaiNi of a sick person having a craving desire for fruit, 
the fitst gatherings of her strawberries, her cherries, 
or her plums, were freely accorded by her, without a 
ibdiiglit of payment. 

Much as the picturesque arrangement of old Aggy’s 
garden offended the had taste of some of her invidious 
neighbours, it was always a favourite resort on holidays 
or summer evenings for young persons wdio wished for 
quiet enjoyment, a pleasant walk, and a cheap feast, or at 
night by a little improving conversation with tho ami- 
1 of this village Eden. Many a spare hour 

hate 1 in acquiring a little of her practical know'- 
! ledge in floriculture and hcrh-ologij, for Aggy was learnetl 
i in tlie virtues of plants, from the oak to the house-leek. 

I She Could distil simple waters and compound rare oint- 
I ments for curing burns, blisters, and chilblains, and 
I Concoct draughts for the relief of coughs, colds, and 
maiiy otltcr of the maladies to which the poor were 
object, and she never made any charges for her simple 
medicines, unless to those who could 'well aflbrd to pay 
h&t. The squtire’s lady and the young ladies at the imll 
f frere greajk customers to A?rgy Durrant for her double 
r^e-ii^ater and elder llowcr- water, and the apo- 
Iirivily purchased her mint->vater, and 
rjaye her extensive orders for her heding ointments, 
he told every one that ‘ she was a shocking old 
' ought not to be encouraged.’ lie was her 

^ customer, nevertheless, and never ordered conserve^ 
w iroses, conserve of hii)s, or currant-jelly of any one* 

fancied Aggy Durrant must be growing 
rich, as she bad so many w'ays of getting money; but 
h^ profits were too small, and her charities too abundant, 
te the acquisition of wealth, and all her savings were 
Ciuidoyed iu the education of her orphan grandson 
G^ge. Till he was twelve years-pf age, the boy had 
uo o&eii: iostruotor but herself, ana it was evident that 
she uuderstoi^ euougb of the rudiments of learning to 
have enabied her to keep a preparatory school; but 
Aggy Durrant was of an active turn, apd preferred her 
miscellaneous employments to the sedentary business 
of tuition. When George, to use her expression, * got 
beyond her in his learning,* Aggy Durrant astonished 
and offended ail her neighbours by actually sending 
him to a boarding-s^ool kept by a worthy curate ingi 
neighbouring town. As soon as this, iket transpire^ 
Aggy had an influx of cuit^ers-extraordinary, who 
nmn^T-itbeuig winter-time, when no clieap winter-fruits 
wc|e in .Reason — for pennyworths of radmih seeds and 
seeds, and pints of peas and beims, as an excuse 
hising the old lady on thesuhiect of her grand-* 
reJErogi Woodfield, and te^regsons for 
ton school 

laconic way of replying to cross- 
ght have bailed tlie most imp^- 
a^untry'dreoit •* Bo^rbu hate smit 
g-sch^pl, Mrs .Durrant?* 



‘ I fbar it will* ‘.- '"v: \ 

‘ They say you mean to make a parson = 

sued the persevering querist 

* I cannot tmke parsons.’ ::S.. - ^ ^ 

In common with many others, I always , 

widowed Aggy had seen l>etter days. X 

her so. Sbe turned her mild eyes expril^c^ Upon 
me, and replied with impressive brevity, haw 

As I was not actuated by the intrinsic S|dsii of tvd* 
gar curiosity, whicli led our Woodfidd^gosups to pry 
into the affairs of their neighbours, f no other 
comment upon this rejoinder than a look indicative of 
the interest I had always taken in Aggy Duitant, from 
the days when I used to coax us 

spend our half-hpliday pennies in buying Sh^WtHwri 
or cherries from her garden. Not bUi vt'e had 
strawberries, cherries, and all other fe^its in tliair sea- 
son in our own garden almost ad hut we did not 

think our fruit half so delicious as that which o}dfi^3S> M 
gathered for us, and it was such a treat to in her 
jessamine bower to eat it, and to look at^her Mwers apd 
learn all their names, and whether they Wer^o be pro- 
pagated from seeds or slips, and how m 'make Imral 
pyramids by training major convolvoht&s up strings 
pegged in a circle, and then all knotted together to u 
tall lath in a central point 

Tears passed away, leading us from infancy to ehild- 
liood, and from youth to maturity ; but though time had 
wrought so manifestly with us, we perceived no parti- 
cular change in Aggy and her garden, bho had never 
altered the fashion of her garb — tlie garb ofvidowhood — 
though sometimes, when she attended riier customers in 
the garden, she now covered her closely -draa’u cap with 
a black hood on chilly March days, an indication that 
she began t<.) shrink from the sharp east winds ; but her 
figure w'as unbent, and she was always to be seen on 
Sundays in her accustomed sent in the village clmreb, 
with her substantially bound book of common-prayer 
and bible, botli of a venerable appearance, and dignified 
with silver clasps. Like Aggy Durrant, they too ha<i 
seen better days, and like her they did not api#ear older ) 
than when lirst I remembered them. It was in tile j 
widow-s grandson tliafc the only remarkable chimgc had j 
taken place. Tlie curly-headed schoolboy liad become i 
a sedaie and somowdiat sentimental student. Aggy la- i 
mented tliat she could not send liim to vollege; not 
that she breathed such a word to her eveiy-day cus- | 
tomers, wdio would have laughed the idisifirto scorn, she ; 
only whisix;red the regret to me, ‘ timt she bad not made ^ 
an effort in the first instance to get him into some publio 
school, where he might have earned a sclio)arshij>.’ 

‘ l^erhaps,* said she, ‘ I have been too proud, in drearl- 
ing to encounter a denial, yet for his soke, l' ought to 
have applied to my kinswoman; she could have got 
George a presentation if she had pleased.’ 

* Can she not now stand his friend iu allowing him a 
maintenance at college?’ asked 1. 

‘ Ay,’ rejoined Aggy, ‘ if she please, but I do not isel 
disposed to ask favours of those who scorn me.’ 

The widow drew her himd over her eyes, and remained 
for some minutes in deep hut silent communings with 
her own soul, and then, after a long pause, she said, 

* No one can be competent to offer counsel in this mat- 
ter who is not acquainted with the real circumstances 
of the case, and th<n£ is no reason why I should conceal 
them from a true Iwend. In my early life I w^as one of 
those unfortunate Individuals who have no settled sta- 
tion or place in society. Left an orphan at so tender 
an age, that I scarcely have any remembrance of my 
fiarents, I was iirought Up in the nursery of a prouil 
and wealthy family, to whom I was, it seems, distantly 
related, but nevcu:* ottowlse acd^ than as an 

object of charity. I wii Vrhat de- 
pendent; that is to say, a keri^t ivslges^a 

■•areahfpe; w^aU the 
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of the house, a spoiled and wayward girl about my own 
age, to whose caprices I was compelled to conform my- 
self with the submission of a slave. 1 sometimes thought 
of the difference in our lots ; but when I perceived how 
greatly my cousin Leonora was hated and feared by 
every living creature, except her parents, I did not wish 
to occupy her place, for her haughty and irritable tem- 
per rendered her a more pitialde i)ersQn thmi myself. 
\VJien XiConora liod been presented at court, we had 
many gay doings at the h^, but the only share I had 
in them was to assist in the preparations, sometimes in 
the housekeeper’s room, sometimes in tlie conservatories, 
and occasionally in tlie decorations of the saloons. I 
was at that happy time of life when occupation of any 
kind was pleasant, and I preferred anything to the 
^weariness of being conflned to Lady JVendover’s dress- 
ing-r8ora day after day, engaged iu the drudgery of a 
dressmaker’s assistant^ under the superintendence of 
the l ady’s-maid, for whose blunders or negligence I alone 
''^WllNiWjsidered responsible, and was hourly exposed to 
revilin® on my awkwardness, uselessness, and ingrati- 
tude. Iwonged for sometliing in tlie shape of indepen- 
dence ; without a connexion or friend in the world, 
how was iP^ssible for me to escape from my J^igyptian 
liondage? IP was only in tlie gardens that I enjoyed 
freedom and repose from insult. I was passionately 
fond of flowers, and I had acquired a trifling knowledge 
of botany from my cousin’s books, and assisting her in 
a(X]uiring her lessons. But Leonora was not fond of 
study, and deputed the arrangenieiit and classification 
of the plants to the gardener and me. William Durrant 
was a well fducated^'oung man, with a very line per- 
son, engaging manners, and habits of a more : cfiiunl and 
intc'Ueetual character tlmii those of the steward or any 
others of tlie retainers of the family. He was a fanner’s 
son, and never associated with the other servants. He 
tre ate^i ino with a degree of respectful dot'erence which 
I liad never before received from any living creature. 
There was a sort of silent anticipation of all iny wishes 
iu everything he did ; and jis my wretchednes.s wdthin 
my gilded prison-houfie incrcase<i, the dearer to me lie- 
came the hour wliich was speht by me in collecting the 
flowers and evergreens for my daily task of dressing the 
vases with which the drawdng-rooins and boudoirs were 
decorated. 

I was never jiennitted to mix .with .the high-born 
guests wi^i whom these splendid apartments wx*re oc-^ 
easionally thronged, and if I by miy chance encountered 
any of the gt.ttlcnicn in niy walks, I was regarded vdth 
looks of insolent curiosity ; and «t length I wa.s insulted 
with a pniposal of a dishonourable nature IVom one of 
the visitors, I indignantly applied to Lord and l.»ady 
Wendover for protection ; and her ladyship observed, 
that “ the liolduess of my deportment must have invited 
such overtures and added, Uiat “ I w as tlic offspring j 
of a mis-alliance, and appeared disposed to disgrace the | 
noble family in a greater degree than my mother liad 
done.” With a heart ready to burst at the injustice and 
cruelty of this treatment, I resolved to eat no longer ol' 
the bread which w as so often steeped in my tears. I 
ivent to the housekeeper to announce to her my inten- 
tions of seeking a service, and asked her assistance t nd 
advice ; but Mrs Shad well w^aa drawing up the pro- 
gramme of a large dinner that was to be given that day, 
and besought me not to tease her with such nousenst\ 
I went to my coflsin Leonora ; shd^as practising a difli- 
cult piece of music for the evening isplay, and sharply 
reproved im for interrupting her. Tli^re was not one 
creature witliin that house who cared for my misery. 
Withiu an hour 1 had turned my hac?k upon it*, and, 
passing park gates, I took the road to ti^e 

When I Juid proceeded al>out a mile on 
I He was 

me whither X was going. 1 
^ei^^^5?p.-.aegk:a ssgrice.^ ^ 

stepsi?' . ■ : 


“ Tardoii me,” he replied, “if 1 tell you that it is im^ f 
possible for anyone in yxiur (dtuatiou to obtain 
you seek.” , 

“Why uot.!>” I exclaimed; “lam young* and strong, 
can work well with my needle, and am possessed of some 
useful knowledge.” • • 

William shook his head, and proceeded candiifly, but 
respectfully, to point out to me 
project which my profound ignorance of tlfe world IJSd 
prevented me from anticipating. No respeotable family 
would receive me without a recommendation from Lady 
Wenaover ; and the manner in which I was quitting her 
protection would cause injurious reports and Burmises 
to be cast upon my reputation. I burst into a hyS^ 
rical passion of wx*eping and wringing my hands, ahd i ► 
exclaimed„“ What am I to do ?” 

“Ketairn to the hall before your absence can have 
been observed,” said William. 

That were only to expose myself to fresh taunts and 
ihsiflis more cruel than 1 have yet received,” sobbed 1. 

“ If,” said AV'illiam, “ I might dare to ask you to par- 
take of the humble home and true heart which I could 
offer, I w ould maintain you eheerfidly wdth the labour 
of these hands, and shield you from ail unkiridness ; no 
tender flower shfiuld bo more fondly cherished^ and more 
carefully guarded from the withering cold or scordiing 
heat than you sliould bo, if you would condescend tO be 
the (lueeu of my cottage, the partner of my life.” 

Till that moment 1 kne>v not how dear to me the man 
^vas u ho thus wooed me in the manly sincerity of true 
affection. 1 had no parents to outrage, no sisters to 
injure, no brothers to offend by a lowly marriage, and 
without he.sitation I signified my consent to hiS pro- 
posal. We then returned to the lifdl by different paths; 
lie to announce his intention of quitting Lord Wen- 
do ver’s service in u month, and I to endure with patience 
my trials till my affianced husband had mado hia ar- 
rangements for our union, by taking a small farm in his 
native county, Suffolk, and empteying his savings in 
stocking it, and furnishing a house for my deception. 
When this was done, he rgturifed to claim pic, and, to ■ 
the unspeakable indignation of my noble relations, I 
became liis wife, and never for one moment repented of 
my choice. • 

In the active and endearing duties of conjugal <ind 
maternal tics, I enjoyed for many years as much hap- 
piness as can ever fall to the share of frail mortality. 
Those were my better days, and I bless God that I have 
s<»en them ; for the memory thereof is sw^c^t to njp. My 
son, who had married an amiable young wroman, died of 
a fever ; and his w’ifc did not survive tlie birth of my 
grandson George. This was a sore trial to me ; but a 
sorer came when my manly true-hearted husband w^as , 
called hence, and I saw him laid in the green church- 
yard, beside the jjjave of our only son. The lease of 
the farm fell that year ; and for the sake of that young 
child who had lieen so solemnly intrusted to my care by 
his dying mother, I roused myself from the indulgeiii& 
of useless sorrow to struggle Vor his maintenance. It ' 
was in active occupation that I found my surest cup of 
forgetfulness ; and in the midst of my sorrow, I did Hat 
feel half so forlorn as when I sojourned in the statety 
mansion of my proud kindred, as a despised i^nsloner 
^11 their stinted bounties, without a d^^iied duty or a 
reasonable object in life, * . v 

It is now tw^enty years since 1 hired thla !p^tly cot- 
tage, and undertook the cultivation of the 
for the support of my orphan gron^on. Hepi^OTly ma- 
iijfcsted abilities of a superior oider, and inc|[lnation«^ 
that made me desirous of obtaSl^g fbr him thi advfim- ■ 
tng(;s of a,lil>eral education; anlLhavin^ done all that 
Heaven permitted mo to ^ace hS^itt a sph^ Wheto 
his talents might have acope, P^tonot help regret- 
ting that I cannot do Mure. SometSj^s my thoi^hts 
have wandered tumy klimted, bn^hearjf\flYe~a^^^ 
years have elapaedimibe any intercoarso ^as taken place 
between u?, I«ird and.JiaayAVendovcr have long been 
dead gentlemfli^i of equal fortunes 
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toiler own. Like lAe' she has been n widow for up- 
^wSjs of twenty years, and might assist my youthful 
descjftjdant if she would, but my experience of her 
and capricious disposition in early life has 
hi;t;heitp ^ji^ithheJd me from applying to her,’ 

I iepc^ the venerable widow the possibility 

at present ^unconscious of his Ex- 
istence. That consideration prevailed with her ; the 
letter was written to the Honourable Mrs Bt Maury, and 
posted ; but no answer was vouchsafed. Aggy Dirrrant 
expressed neither surprise nor disappointment ; she kncAv 
the nature of her she liad add jessed too well to expect 
any favourable result ; and aftcr^a fortnight of anxious 
hope and Xpnr on the pa'i't of tlic young student had w'orn 
awajr, she tobk him by the hand, and repeated the words 
of the poet Gay— 

"Wero I to c«rso tlio man I liatc, 

Attendance and dependence be his fate. 

Geofge blushed deeply, and his grandmother con- 
tinued, * You will never 'find your way to college by 
watching the postman, ray hoy,* 1 

* Theii I must seek some other path to reach that 
goal,’ replied George. 

A few days after this conversation, George Durrant 
obtained an engagement as tutor to a baronet’s son, 
whom be was to accompaii}^ to Eton, Old A ggy con- 
sidered tliis engagement as a stepping-stone to learned 
fame and honourable independence. Blio preserved lier 
usual quiet course of active useful occupation. Stic 
reared her cabbages, her peas, and eauliliowers, as usual ; 
retailed her slnwherries, her cherries, Iier pippins, and 
pears in their season ; she mentioned tiie name of her 
haughty kinswoman no more ; and if slio tiiought of 
Oier, it was only with a feeling of satisfaction, tiiat 
George Durrant was in a fair way of obtaining a scho- 
larship at Oxford by his own honourable exertions. 
Several terms at Eton passei bc^fore George was able 
to spend a vacation witli his ngtad relative ; and then lie 
Came full of joy. The wish of both their hearts was 
aceotppli^lied — he Tvas to accompany his pupil to Ox- 
ford. Old Aggy now began to busy herself in jirepar- 
iflg linen and other necessaries for bis use at college. 
Sotne of her purchases at the neighbouring town were 
wrapped up in an old Morning Post, and, as she un- 
fblde<i it, her eye was attracted by a fainiliar name, and 
she read, ‘ Died, on the 28th of ;^Iny, at \V^endovcr ILajl, 
YorksRiro, af^er a short illness, Wendover St Maury, 
fke grandson and latest descendant of the Honour- 
able Leonora St Maury, the only daughter of the late 
Lord Wendover. It is said that tlio numerous estates 
of this ancient family w'iU be inherited by a distant 
relation in humble life,’ 

Aggy X)unwit glanced at the griiScful figure and in- 
genuous conufenauee of the last scion of the haughty 
line of her maternal ancestry wdth a trembling feeling 
of delight, as the stately old hall, in all its solemn gran- 
deur, and the widely-extended domains of Wendover, 
returned to her memory ; but she spoke not to him of 
the change in his pr^jtocts, for she knew tlie vanity of 
youth, and the decemdlft^ss of the human heart, and 
dreaded lest the anliid{»^l^ of his future greatness 
should have an ipjurioii^ efibet on his charjicter. 
went to Oxford, and retttfn^ hp more to Woodfield till 
he had taken his degree. 

woman on the ^Uowhag when^^^s entered 

imr fittfe^hurch leaning on am of the youthful 
fcadielor of arts. The mother of Cal^nal W i 

ftlit greitter satisfactlor^^ the acadeiuic honours of her 
Mmod boy, thaa oMf Aggy did hu tids ocos^ton. 

^ \ ^ black airlTod at the 

p09%gpKe, dieted to Mrs Aghet D^atifc 
turned pale as she cactehaOd her 

of Wendover Halir she said as: si^ 

Was frodi^' the ' • 

imgiecliate presence at Wen^ I 


dover Hall with her grandson, and inclosing a L,50 iiote 
for the expenses of their journey, w hich tlio Honourable 
Mrs St Maury requested might be respectably pw- 
formed. 

The gossips of the village had almost given over won- 
dering at the unaccountable proceedings of old Aggy 
Durrant ; though they continued to cabal together wheii 
they met at the town well, and other places of public 
controversy, at her unreasonable conduct in persisting 
in bringing up her grandson for a gentleman ; * and the 
worst of it was,’ some of them said, ‘that he had ac- 
tually been taken for a gentleman by the whole village 
before they traced him to old A ggy ’s cottage, and then 
people guessed who he was.’ But even those pwdse- 
wortliy members of the community who attended to^ 
their own biisinesB rather than to the doings of;., their 
neighbours, were filled with surprise one day on wjeing 
a post-chaisc drive up to old Aggy Durrant’s door. At 
first it was supposed to contain some gentleman orjgjli';, 
Avho came to purchase choice |)lants or roots 
But no — it w^as ‘the Scrapton Angel post-slmV and 
had certainly been ordered for the said Aggy’s \^. Aggy 
herself apjieared, clad in the unwonted gr^^eur of a 
new black silk cloak and bonnet, trimma^^ with crape, 
Blie w as attended by lier grandson, the young Oxonian, 
who, with an animated countenance, assisted her to 
enter the vehicle, then springing in after her, took his 
seat by her side. The Scrap ton Angel post-boy cracked 
his whip, and the real po-shay with its freight rattled up 
the turnpike-road, witn all Itlie Woodfield imjis scam- 
pering after it, in hopes of catching a stolen ride behind. 

* It was very evident that old Ag|iy IXurraift was some- 
body after all, and had gone back into the shires agiiin,’ 
the neighbours said, as they gazed at the cloud of dust 
by whiedi the progress of the Scrapton Angel post- 
chaise might be traced for a quarter of a mile on the 
turnpike road. 

In due time the travellei's arrived in Yorkshire ; 
and at the last stage, they found the Honourable Mrs 
St Maura’s carriage and four, with two out-Videra, 
Mniting to convey them to Wendover HnH. I will 
not describe the mingled feelings with which the eyes 
of the widow of William Durrant overflowed as she. 
raised them to the once fandiiar home of her cbildhqkxh 
and memory brought back the rainbow lights ami 
shades of years long past away. Her reverie was, how- 
•ever, interrupted by an immediate summons to the pre- 
sence of the lady of the hall. leaning on the arm of 
her grandson, she followed the scrvanin& the State 
saloon. In the anto-rooni through which they passed, 
all the servants and tenantry of the Wendover estates 
were assembled, who saluted them with profound obeis- 
anc«i as they proceeded to tjie saloon, at the upper end 
of whicli, chid in the deepest mourning, and supported 
by pillows, sat tiie fust fading Leonora Bt Maury, re- 
posing, as it were, on the awful threaheddbf that new 
and untried state of existence to which she waf rapidly 
passing. 

When her visitors were announced, she aro^^ from 
her crimson velvet /uM/eui/, and taking the weepifijg 
Aggy by the hand, saluted her by the name of * Cousin 
Agnes;* and leading her into the ante-room, she pre- 
sented her to the aBsemblod tenants and dependents as 
the heiress of Wendover Hall, and their future lady. 

‘ My time hei'o is short,’ she added ; * I have survived 
my hist descendant j^d when I am gone, the :Inw of 
entail will vest the tfuccessSon to the land of Wendovet 
in the person df rov cousin, Agnes widow, the 

, granddaughter and tvpies<mtetlyc6f mv ^ 

Lord WendoVcr’% only broBier, thd tTosaKh 

Wendover. The heiress of hi^i hid hover so 
mucir of her pedig^ was too late in 

tiiio day, as she afn^ observed, to be of mubh im- 
poiWnc^u for the of 
'GeWio'Dturant : be* ^ 
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a snitalile education to tlie heir of their ancient house. | 
Acid old Aggy has lived to see the boy for whose sup- 
port she had tilled the market garden of Woodfleid 
called to the House of Peers by the style and title of 
Lord Weudover, of Wendover, 


‘FPIENDSHIFS OFFERING ’ FOR 1844. 

This has always been one of the most respectable of 
the annuals, and it seems destined to be amongst the 
latest survivors of the class. The volume for this year 
— much larger than.it used to be a few years ago — pos- 
sesses all that elegance of pictorial embellishment, typo- 
ffraphy, and external decoration, wliich fits the annual 
^or a Christmas present; and, what "Nxe are more inte- 
resteif in, the literary matter is generally good— for 
which the names of Mr Procter, Mrs Hall, Mr I^dteh 
Ritch ie, and Miss^Toulmin, are, indeed, a pretty fair 

Ther&is a paper on the Bonkah, or dandy of India, 
by Cai>tJkn Bellew, which contains some remarks that 
Strike us flowing from a mind of a more philosophical 
cast than l^kenerally found in tlic ranks of light litera- 
ture. ‘Soci^ in some i»arts of India,’ says Captain 
Bellew, ‘and in otlier countries of Asia, particularly 
among the Mohammedans, appears to be much in the 
same state of advancement in most respects at present 
as was that of our own country iji the days of Harry 
VIII., or of the miscalled “ good Queen Bess,” when my 
“ grave Lord Keeper led tlie brawls.” Masques and 
mummeries ^elighted»the full-grown babies of the age, 
and “ fayre savages covered with ivy” spouted nauseous 
flatteries by the hour to kings and queens — \\ lien, truly, 
“ who jxjppered the highest vras surest to please when 
men of the greatest minds, crushed by the dread of 
irrf*sistible power, licked the dust wliich tyrants trode ; 
when beads rolled for words lightly spoken, and fire and 
f;tgot were the “ sovercign’st thing on earth ” for non- 
conformists iwul the Cure of error ; an age in which men 
were always either playing the fool or playing the devil, 
and yet, strange to say, amidst wliose moral twilight 
arose those two great burning and shining lights— a 
Shakspcarc and alBacon. 

War pageantry, costly habiliments, splendid attire — 
all that duzzles the eye— sujHirBtition— childishness — 
sycopliancy — astrology — puerile conceits— inflated lan- 
guage— a vitiated taste, and a great esteem for wisdom 
and learning, witlVvery imperfect notions of both, con- 
stitute in so many words the prominent marks of their 
stage of piogre^ion. In the mail-clad Indian chieftain, 
armed in proof from top to toe, on his harlied steed, 
snorting and caracoling, as if proud of his burden and 
of his glittering housings, I have sometimes fancied 
myself looking on a Marmion dr a Surrey, or perhaps 
some fiery Hotspur of an earlier age. I^eii accom- 
panying the Tliakoor, or village lord of Rajasthtui or 
Bundelkund, with hawk and hound, on Ins sporting 
excursions in his rumnahs or preserves, or, seated in 
castle or barrcc, amongst his retainers, his family 
#iesta, and lihi minstrels, the feudal baron or wealthy 
franklin has risen to my mental view. In the gmy- 
beardefl ministers of kings and princes, with their wise 
saws, sage counsels, unworthy fiattcries, and excessive 
dc^ference for legal power, I have fand^ that I looked 
upon tlie exact prototypes (savingaa slight diflerencc of 
hue) pif the Burldghs, the Mores, ai^ the Cromwells of 
ypre, Conversing with the moollafia mid holy men, I 
have thmiglit that i recognised the reasonings and exact 
ednsUtutiop uiipd characteristic of our Cninmcrs, 
Jewell^ and Lotrimers, w the sapient <^mio himself, i 
have h<^d the priviip^ jester crack his jokes in the 
presume of the prince, where ottos were respectfully 
sUeni| ai^ In miuiy a dUripated fonoff Mohammedan 
bonkahp hsplng his lliiidiei£%e woman’s Ian- 


^ ^ 

of the choleric Hotspur. iSmihr states of mental progress 
produce similar fruits^ which are modified by religion , 
and climate. What is the Dttrgal^of the Peer’*' but,the 
tomb of the saint ? who can fWil to perceive tlui palm^ 
in the hadjl or inlgrim journeying to Mecca, and in the ; 
raoollah or fakeer and his rosaiy the^onk sind to 
beads ? The same insecurity of life ami tlie same bar- 
baric magnificence prevail in the East aS 
in the West. Chiel^ and their feudal teftaSts abound, 
whilst a country studded with castles and stiongholds 
betokens a weak executive; in a, land where each pet^f 
chief mds defiance to his liege lord, the blessing of Order 
must ifc unknown; and these things bring Europe of 
the middle ages, with^sme few points of difference* 
most forcibly to the observant mind.’ ■ - , 

As a pleasant contrast to the above, wc add a snatdi ; 
of hunioair from the pen of Miss Camilla Toulmin : — 


♦ I sat dowTi to rest on an old tombstone, 

■Ity ffrass and wild -flowers all overgrown, 

Hut through wild-llowors and gni.ss 1 w'os ablo to scon 
The legend it Iwro, which thus begun : 

“ In memory of a darlitiffm/e, 

3'hcjoy and solace of my life. 

This stone is raised by him who now, 

Lonyinif, himself nwnils the blow 
Wlwn death shall kindly lay him low ; 

For death, so cruel to divide. 

Alone can plac^c us side by side. 

Also in memory of" — was underneath ; 

But hero tlie wuods had formed a sort of wreath, 

Bo that I could not see 
The villttgo jiocsy ; 

Althougli I know it then 
Turned to that “ best of men" 

ITimsclf, wlio doubtless followed to the grave 
The lost und loved hl» anguish could not save ! 

1 should have said 
That at the hoiid, 

Where was recount!^ this sad tale, 

A stooping ligiiro seemed to wail, 

And with one wing was clearly trying 
(A stony wing not meant for flying) 

To wi|;>c away the stony tenr»' 

That, after fivc-and-tliirty yeares 
(S<,» from the battered date«ppears), 

Btill courstd adowii the stony cheeks, 

Whose many weather-beaten Btrt*alcs, 

Neigh bo urtHl too by a bniken nose. 

And loss of tingera and of toes, 

ProtthiimtMi that either rude (4d Time, 

Or BluiuberwcH’s utigcnlal dime. 

Had shown but small resjieet to one 
Who through all trials still w^ept on. 

Mine was a kind of M aking dream ; 

And while I ponden'd, there did Bccm 
A sort of radiance to gleam, 

Which I could plainly trace. 

As it did quickly cha.SQ 
From the stone augel's face 
All si.gns of M O ; 

WJjilo there did groMr, 

Curling t^ Kp tlie while, 

A most indubitable smile ; 

And but a minute after, 

With smothered langhtor. 

The bniiKefl and broken thing, 

Still iibsting on one wing, 

Bade me in voice, though low yet t lf ar. 

To tear ivway tlie wectls that grow near ; 
Murmuring the M hfle, “ Ah ! when she first lay kete. 
He used to come and water ivilli a tear 
The earth that covere<l her— even me he’d grajSp, 

And wrtmtlis of flowers around mo rlasn ; 

Ho said he envied me, tluvt I should evw be . 

Near the himI iiome of his dear lihnily : 

Yet AomehoM', after a fcM- weeks yrev9 fgone!. 

He used to leave me very muoh aldaie^ 

The floM'crshe tM'intKl ar<Mmdi1(^;riWt . 

Were fad(Hl quite before he to' 

And soon lie made his far between, ^ 

Till for throe months at 

But M'Aen at last he she<0 

UlKin his EraUy’s loWliiato to 

And oh ! the next toh *1# camoj^v 

Idldnotknorltoto^to 

Sables were AoiM ; to W and looked ^g»y^ 

I shoidd ohwrveiW -J • 
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\A-oi Ul began ! 


To clmrch npon hi» mcorul bridal day !" 

» I started as 1 tore 'away 

Tlifi grass and wild^flo'svc rs that had grown 
c Cloud -like around ^Iie lettered stone. 

And thus X read— 

** Jn fimnox'i/ o/dair Janc^ 

TfeotiVJOwrf ft'ifc of Walter Jllav£.*' 

* Go on,” t.be stony figure said ; 

■ f< ind ignant . half in <lread, 

^P^TurmtSi to mjafierce work again, 

And grass mid wild-flowers tore ailiain. 

Till there appeared another name, 

And to the tliij'd — third — wife 1 came I 

Now, though no douht it would be u ittior. 
And look on paper far the prettier, 

To rail against false tiekle man 

(Who onip has bctm “ fn’klo” sif.ee tbe worUI 

it seems to me a happy thought, 

A ray of Ileaven’s mercy caught. 

That Time— abuse hiiri as we n ill — 

Has power to 8<^n>llu‘ oui- sorrows still j 
And though the living may not iill 
Quite up the vend the acliing heart 
X'eietls when the loved one doth <lei>iirt, 

It is a h.'ippy dispensation 

That they should make jiome compensation !* 


T I T L E S O F II ( ) N O U R. 

Among barbarous nations thrro are no family names. 
Men arc known by titles of bonour, by titles of tlis* 
grace, or by titles giv'on to them on account of some 
individual quality. A brave man will be called the lion, 
a ferocious (Uie the tiger. Others are named after a 
signal at^t of their lives, or from some peculiarity of 
personal appearance; such as the slaver-of- three-bears, 
the taker-of-so-many-scalps, or straigfit limbs, long nos<‘, 
and so on. Some of these — iisi>eeially such as express 
approbation or esteem — are worn as proudly by their 
I savage owmor.s, as that of duke or marquis is by 
European nobles. They confer a distinction which 
begets respect and defercnco amongvSt th.e tril)OS, and 
f individuals so distinguished obtain tin* places of Ijonour 
&t feasts ; they are the leaders in battle. It is nearly 
the same in modern eifilised life : titk'»l persouagos are 
much sought after and fetod by tla; tribes of untitled; 
ttnd Jirof moreover, the leade-rs of fashion. The only 
difTercncc hetw^^eeii the savage and ,’iviljsed titles of 
honour is, that in the former case they can only Ik; 
obtained by deeds : they must be earned ; wdiich is not 
always the ('ase with modern distinctions. 

In the sociid and |)C)litiral systems of niodcrn nations, 
all titles of honour originally took their l ise from ollicial 
employinejitsf; )>ut in many cjusos the duties liave been 
abajidoned, while the titles, whicli they at lirat con- 
ferred, are retained. This is the case with the five 
oriiers of British peerage, and with the baronetcy and 
knightage. Amongst us, a duke, marquis, earl, viscount, 
baron, baronet, knight, have at the present time no 
offleial duties to difptiarge in consequence of their titles. 
It is not so, however, in some parts of Germany, and 
aniongst the nations of the East. The liighest of 
all tides— that of king or ruler — on the contrary, has 
never been merely honorary; the responsible duties 
of government having always been coupled with it. 
As inight be exi»ected, the most extravagant super- 
latives w hich language could supply have been added 
to the honorary designation of tho supreme ruler; espe^ 
cially in orient aU countries, where the poetical figure 
of hyperbole nourishes in the, greatest excess. The 
most i>owerfuT of all monarclis is tlKS emperor of China ; 
his subje^s believe him to be Heaven’s sole vicegerent 
earfh. Hence \m titles are the * Son of Heaven/ 
‘Tjpo Thousand ^ars.’ This is somewhat akin 
to our own legal ft.Kioii^that the king net’er ^xm ; which 
|b nevertlielesf truc^ the mere dignity. In an official 
the governor of Bengal from the 
forces, the emperor is styled 
: * imperial race, the wsun of the firma- 

therespleiident vi^tn in the erowni and 
i'^^tories.’ His imperinl Jligh- 
i(S^ tliese'distinctions upon 


groundless pretensions ; for ho claims to he brother of 
the sun, cousin-german to the moon, and professes to be 
connected by ties (rf relationship to every one of the 
stars. In short, the emperor is considered the concen- 
trated essence of.all worldly distinction ; in other words, 

‘ tlie sun of the firmament of honour*/ for, besides 
him, there is no aristocracy in China — no strictly hono- 
rary titles but those he monopolises. Every dignity 
must be gained by learning and merit ; and there are 
no titles whatever, except his own, which have not 
their official duties. There is no hereditary nobility in 
China. 

The titles claimed by the Shah of Persia are not 
less extravagant than those of the Chinese monarch. 
In a trenty concluded with Sir John Malcolm in behalf 
of the British government, he calls himself ‘ the higli'i 
king, the king of the universe, the phenix of go6d for- 
tune, the eminence of never-fading prosi>erity, the king 
|)owcrful as Alexander, who has i\p equal among the 
princes exalted to majesty by the heavens in < 

a shade from the shade of tlie most high, roprince i 
before whom tlie sun is concealed and a wicty of | 
otlier outrageous similitudes, which it wouhLpe teilious j 
to recite. His subordinate officers imitatj^im in this | 
resjKict. I’he governor of Shiraz, for instance, adds to j 
his ofiieial designations the following savoury simili- I 
tildes : — The dower of courtesy, tlie nutmeg of consola- j 
tion, and tlie rose of deliglit. — Some of the titles as- j 
sunied by tbc sultfui of Turkey consist of high-flown | 
comparisons wdtli the Deity, which are carried to the , 
point of blasphemy. Me, as well iis the Chinese enqieror, j 
claims a near relationsliip to ther sun and moon. He 
declares himself to 1 h‘, moreover, - the di«po.«cr of 
crowns,' althongh during the present century lie has 
had enough ado — honest man — to keep his own on his 
head. 

Russia unites Asia with Europe, and we naturally 
pass to a con.sideratiou of tlie autocrat who styles him- 
self ‘Emperor of all tlic Russias.’ This, however, is a. 
modern appellation, that of czar (kai.ser) — the Slavonic 
' for ‘king’ — Jiaving been always given to him from the 
I earliest Most European rulers are kinjL-.s (from 

the Teiibnj;*- word cmiintj, signifying either knowledge 
— from which wc get ‘ken’ — or poteidiality, giving us 
the auxiliary verb ‘can’): some, liow^ever, assume to i 
bo emperors, from the Roman mpr/’atftr . — Tlie kings > 
of Spain were formerly so enciiniliered pith titles, : 
that in i '>^0 Phillip III. ordained that ho should be j 
termed sinqtly, vl rn/, yumtro ftevor — Mho king, our * 
lord.’ Indeed Siifiin may bo considered tlie hot-bed j 
of unmeaning and ignoble titles, though theVe arc some i 
persons of good and ancient family who have titles of ! 
real honour, ’riie king of Spain is called his Otholie 
Majesty ; the higher nobility are counts, and, as with 
us, marquises and dukes. The precedence of persona 
holding these distinctions, as to who shall rank next 
after the princes of the IiKkkI, is settled by the king. 
This .selcfjt few have the privilege of being covered in 
the royal presence, and are styled illuBtrious, and ad* 
dressed, like tho pope, wdth ‘your Enuncmxj.* TIk* 
inferior nobility of Spain call themselves cavallercw 
(knights) and hidalgos (gentlemen). Most of tire nobles 
arc on grand oceasiems covered with orders and other 
insignia. These are so clieap in many parts of the 
continent, that persons of very ind iflerent reputation 
often obtain thcin ;^ienec the Spanish proverb that 
‘formerly rogues ^*re hung on crosses; now crosses 
are hung on rogues.’ It frequently happeiiiwi in former 
^ times, that, from the peculiar jSp^nish law of tenure, 
many small estatijs descended to the same indiviffiial, 
tlie names of which the owner added to his own. / IMs- 
trative of this, there is n story in the Spanish 
books of a benighted grandee who knocked at a loil^y 

* Bmno trace the word osjmr to 'OasWMrv* of wtticli ■ [ 

tliey affirm it to Imj a cerrapthm ; hut tberoverMS !• |I#j Cs»ar j 

iiH the X4itiiilf»ed fann of kaiiier or c;ear. Ihrc, 

a niifcivesJtyjnokSiiet, says that ko^, 

< waivhcr,' I.t a word iuknewiedflied used byill anolont dialeets. 
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inn, and when asked, as usual, quien es ? — ‘who is the title— was Edw^ard the BlaSk Prince,. cTeated I)uk6 
* tliere?’ replied, ‘ l>on Diego de ilendosa, Siloa Ribera, of Cornwall ; a titulary honour, ^hich ever since has 
(lUkman Pimentel, Osorio lk)neede I^on Zuniga, Acuna belonged to the king’s eldest son during the life of liisT 
Tellez y (i iron, Bandoval y Roxas, Velasco Man.’ ‘In parent-, bo that he is called in neraldic parlance* 
that case,’ interrupted tlie landlord, shutting his win- naUis^ or a born duke. After him there were many 
dow, ‘ go your way ; I have not room for half of you.’ duces creati^ or dukes w ho were created^n sucl^manner 
4 great many titular distinctions in Spain have tieen that their titles siiould descend to posterity. Hut in 
i levelled by the succession of revolutionary shocks which 1572, during the reign of Elizabeth, tlic digni^Y 
that unfortunate country has sustained within the last came extinct. Half a century afterwards^ it Avai^ iy- 
forty years. newed by James, who created bis favourite George Vil- 

Tlie Germans cling to aU sorts of titles with the most liers Duke of Buckingham, 'Pbe sons of peers in Great 
tenacious fondness, and often assume them without ♦ny Britain and Ireland have not formally any noble rank; 
right to do so. Many of the genuine titles arc pur-, but bX courtesy the eldest son always Iwars the second 
chased; some persons. buying land to which a title is an- title of the family, if th^-re lie one, wliile the younger 
’ nexed. This venality even exceeds what it did in sons receive the api)ellation of lords, if the paternal rank 
^I'rance untl(*r her most corrupt r^aime. Ttie most be not under tliat (3f an earl. The second order is that 
comnkni honorary appellation is Geheimrath, or privy of marcpiiiT, connected with wliicli was oucc the duty of 
eouTieillor ; but few are really entitled to assume it ; guiu-dhig the frontiers or limits of the kingdom, called 
I insomuch that those who are, put true after the dcsig- wy ehes, from the Tcuitonic w^ord marche. The persons 
I Every ixjrsoii is very sensitive about lx‘ing pro- wmo had this command were called ‘ lords marcln.s,’ or 

r pt'rly^ dressed. To accost a gentleman, as in England, niarquesses. 'I'lie office was legally aholislied by Ihiiiry 


Every ixrsoii is very sensitive about Ixing pro- wmo had this command were called ‘ lords mareln-s,’ or 
pt'rly^ dressed. To accost a gentleman, as in England, maniuesses. 'I'lie office was legally aholislied by Henry 
with sir (mein herr), is almost an iiisulk; it is necessfiry VII 1., after it had long fallen into disuetude ; but tiie 
to find oi^his office or profession. The commonest title title remahied. A marquis is^tiddiv^ssed as ‘most noble,’ 
is ‘rathj’Tl^re Ixdng a rath for every profession. An but more in conformity W'ithlierakl’s authority, as ‘most 
architect is^banratii; an advocate justizrath; and a honourable.’ Of' all honorar^Mlistinetions, none is so 
iKjrson with no profession at all contrives to be made a ancient as that of carl. NVe derive it from the Saxon 
hofrath (court councillor), an unmeaning designation, word tori, which means elder, and it is a little start- 
mostly given to those who are never in a situation to ling to find that two sucli dissimilar dignitie-s as earl 
give advice at court. The title of professor is also much and alderman have a common origin ; but so it a])poars ; 
abused. It is far safer in Germany to attribute a nnik for tlie Saxon earls were ealled caldonnen, otherwise 
greater than the person addressed is entitled to, than seniors or senators; and it would appear Dial, hesidCsS 
to fall beneath tlie*mark. Hence an Kngh’shman is assisting in the general govermneut, as is implied by 
often surprised •by liearing himself called Mr Count this designation, they were also av..V//V (7«67/, or custoiliers 
(Herr Grttff), or Eur Gradoh (Your Grace). ‘Every of divisions of sliires. .After the Norman conquest, these 
niiin who liolds any puVdie. office,’ says Kussell in his functionaries took the .French name of counts, but 
Tour in Germany,* ‘ should it b(i merely tliat of an I which tlicy did not long retain ; though to this day 
undt-r clerk with a paltry salary of L.4(.> :i-year, must be | their sliires are called eOuuties, and theiv wives coun- 
grafilied by hearing his title, not his name.’ Neither ; tosses. The earl ceased to trouble himself wdth county 
are the ladies behind in asserting their claims to hono- business at an early period, deputing it to a subordinate 
niry appeihitions. ‘ A wife insists upon taking the title ofiicer, calk'd vivc-comes (in Baxon, scyre, a shire, atid 
of her bu.sband, with a feminine termination. There are nec, a steward or vshcriff), whtncci sprung the fourth 
Madanie Crcneraless, Madame Privy (''ouncillorcss, xMa- degree of peerage — viscoiAits ; ‘ which,’ sfritli Cowol, 
dame Day book -ketixjress, and a hundred others.’ ’Ihcse ‘ is not an old name of otScc, but a new one dignity, 
titles, as may be readily imagined, sometimes extend never lieard of amongst us till Ilcnry^VI. hisMlays,’ 
to an unpronounceable length. Conceive, for iiisrance, With this uprise the viscounts or sherifls got, like their 
11 foreigner’s powers of utterance taxed to tl»e extent official predecessors the earls, above their business, 
of addressing a lady as ‘Frau Obercolisistorialdirec- and tlie local afiair.s of the country are now superin- 
tori n ;’ ia’ other words, Mrs Directress of the Iqipor* tended by the lord-lieutenant and his deputy, and 
Consistory *C’gurt. In France, titles of honour were by sliofiffs. Tlie history and etymology of the barons 


alK)lished at the KcvoluDon ; in the ])resent day, Iiow- 
ever, counts, and other members of Die old aristoc^rai'y, 
retain their titles among their own private friends by 
courtesy. The legislative function of peer gives no per- 
sonal title. Badges of honour are exceiidingly prevalent ; 


are involved in great obscurity, • ♦ 

The wives and danglitcrs of all peters partake more or 
less in the titulary honours of their relatives, except 
the female relations of the ])relacy, who are jilaiu .Mrs 
and Miss. All peers, except ‘ their graces ’ tlie dukes, 


the cross of tire legion of lionour, with its gay ribbon, are addressed as ‘ my lonl,’ so tliat wlien we include the 
‘decorates’ the button holes of almo.st lialf the grown lords by courtesy ffc)t in the iieeragc, ‘ my J;>r(ls ’ of tlie 


male population of Erunec. 


treasury and admiralty, lords-lieutcnant, the vSeottish 


On the continent, the extreme abundance of titles lords of session (facetiously dcnomiimtcil ‘jiapcr lords’), 
causes their owners to obtain but little respect; but in lords provost, and the three lords mayor (of Londop, 
JJngland, the case is diflercnt. The royal prerogative York, and Dublin), it will lie seen that the lords of this 
of creating knights and nobles is — exempt on very empire are in great variety. 

rare occ.asions— exercised with much greater circum- The next downward step in the ladder of digtvi;^ 
Bpection tlian it is, and used to be, by neighbouring takes us out of tlie peerage into^ the liaronetage. ttc 
potentates ; the lionour, therefore, to the distinguished title of baronet is compounded of baron and the diminu- 
mw, is highly prized. The feeling of loyalty is nowhere ^ive termination whicli makes it signify a baron 
so fervent and sincere as in Gr^&t Britain; not only of lesser degree. The order was instituh^ by Jamos I,, 
tlie ‘ feuntain of honour itself,’ but tlie honours that at the suggestion of Sir Robert Cotton, in 1611. It is 
Row from it, are held in great esfeeng The ruler of tlie lowest lionorary title which is horeditary. Next 
the country is said to *by the grace* of Gwi qncon come the knights, whose history goes back “^o that of 
(pr king) of Great Britain anil Ireland :’ with, however.* ancient Jvorne, lor in that en|mre ;t was the second* 
the irrational addition of ‘defendc<»of the faith’— a degree of nobility. It was cox||rred in the dfiivalric 
faith wliieh has ceased to bo that of the state. The tifte times upoh every jierm of goQ(Sybirtli, «to qualify him 
of priiico only belongs in this country to the sons and to give elmllonges, and to peiforiul^ of arms. The 
nephews of ^ngs. The dwcul was originally a Roman honour lias, however, gradtMtUy extBided itself to per- 
digaii%% derivcMl from diicftJm' or whose liobi^ the. teT6?so of military | wlm are 

of erinlipj Imt under the ia&r emperors, the ^ dubted, in Shakspeare'S phrase, *80lel^ upon ‘carpet 

of a was entitled or leader, wdience our * . • 

wbrd is didved* The Tp title hocomo 
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as itnmeaning in EiJrgland as that of privy councillor merit or any other q^ualiflcation. Absurd or insignifi- 
jln '(^Dirraany, What the designation originally meant, cant, however, as they too frequently are,- they may ho 
is asjccrtaincdby the^brigin of the word, which is traced considered as not altogether useless. Classing them 
to *916 Iiatin or shield bearer. They were with many other things which philosophy would dis- 

men-at-arms, and attended knights ‘to the wars.* own, they are to be viewed as in some ^pects essential 
Camdenfecnum^rates live orders of the rank, the last to the present tastes and habits of society, and therefore 
bfeitjg^ such as liold any superior rank, public office, worthy of all the toleration usually accorded to sociiil 
or in any worshipful calling.* This arrangements id themselves Indifferent or unobjection- 

i# sufficiently vague, to take in a very large class of able. - 

pmons ; hence it has been a subject of great dispute . - . . 

and much doubt amongst our wisest lawyers, to whom rvuT^ TTAm>xr 'itatti-v 

the title of esquire properly belongs. Bhiekstr^c and LEGEND OF THE IIAPl \ VALLEY. 

Coke have written on the subject, and the questXin has One of the chief delights of trandling, especially in the 
]^n recently agitated with great vigour h}’ the wor- woods, wilds, and prairies of the vast American conti- 

.r.** xr j .1 


shipful petty seMiona of Kensington. nent, is to light upon some strange and quaint wanderer 

In such high estimation arc titles Iield,^ that even who can beguile tlie hours of repose with anecdotes and'’ 
to be associated ever so indirectly with o.ne«is con- recollections of liis past life. 1 rarely failed, on pfitting 
sldercd an honour. Hence the middle ranks of Eng- up at a hotel, whether it was the far-famed Tremont 
lish society have been described, not without justice, of Boston, the somewhat less celebrated Tremont of 


lish society have been described, not without justice, of Boston, the somewhat less celebrated Tremont of 
as a body of tuft-hunters. These persons have a kind Galveston, a road-side shanty, or venerable log, bHffid 
of teverence, an awe — not so inucli for the nobility in one of these rctailei^s of traditionary lore in th^shajic 
th^y proper persons, as for their titles. They know of backw(X)dsman, leather-stocking, bee-hunter, or red 
thei peerage, baronetage, rfnd knightage by heart. Thej' man. The latter was ever most welcome ; though 
deem the smallest omission on the superscription of a the hunting scrapes of the former were alwlys interest- 


though 
s interest- 


letter, or in verbally addressing a noble, as an unpar- ing, yet about the Indian— though I ne/nr was a be- 
donable siu. We have heard of a military poet — him- lieVer in their elevated character, demeanour, and in- 
lilf owning the title of lieutenant in a foot regiment — tellect — there was yet on all occasions something new, 
who, in writing some verses on Waterloo, conveyed one fresh, and to a European, however sceptical concerning 
of his reminiscences of the battle in the following their goo<l qualities, something of setTct and mysterious 
heraldic couplet : — intcrek^ This feeling is so strongly implanted in our 

'Stop forth, Lteutenant Cohden, of her iufycbt.v’8 hundred and nature from early association of ideas, and from the 

socrnid foot— Btep forth unto the front,’ opinions wc liavc formed of the native inhabitants of 

Cried Mnjor GeneroJ Sir Hussey Vivian, K. c.n.—‘ and bear the Columbia in the fascinating pages Of the American 

battle’s brunt I’ novelist, tliat we endeavcSir, when coming in contact 


Titles are in this country a part of our political sys- 
tem, and as such, receive the sanction of many friends 


with Indian tribes, and finding our preeonmved opinions 
very much shocked, to pc^rsuade ourselves tliat we have 


of oUr institutions, who othenvisc cure little about them, fallen on a bad specimen of the great family — that we 
The example of America siiows that they may be for- liave but to travel further, to explore, more carefully, 
maliy excluded from a country, whilst a strong in- and w'e sliall find tliat all are not so dirty, lazy, and 
(ffination to use them, however obliquely, still remains, treacherous as those >ve have met with. Be tins as it 
In that rejmblic all shch distinctions are theoretwaVy may, I shall not easily forget the emotions of i)lea8ure 
TOnonneed as unworthy of a ffte and enliglitened \i hich fiUed my mind when, on dismounting a 
nfttiofU* "Mere honorary distinctions ire not by the weary day's journey, and crossing the threshold of the 
oonstifution allowed ; yet in no country in the world low shanty which served the purpose of an inn, at the 
a^iitlea so worshipped. M. de Beaumont, a Frtmdi upper ford of the »Sahine, I saw standing erect before the 
Iraveller, who may be considered disinteresteil, declares, fire, habited as nearly as possible in the costume of a 
♦Yi%Dther you shall be received with entViusiasm in white American hunter, an Indian, lit was one of 
America, very well, decently well, or coldly, dejxinds on ’those* who, without exactly dwelling cither with his trilic 
wbetlicr you are a duke, marquis, count, or nothing, or with the settlers, lived on the confines of both. In the 
Tlicmcancslf driver,’ this writer continues, * of a dili- village of the Wacco Indians he had his wigwam : true, 
ge^ee styles himself gentleman, and no one who has at- he had no squaw, and liis sons had all followed the war- 
^ined a position the least above the muss of men ever path to return no more. In the white man’s settlements 
to take the title of esquire.* The members of con- there w'ere whisky, tobacco, and powder, and the In- 
grto*, and every local legislature, is styled the * honour- dion’s rare skill as a hunter enabled him to exchange 
al^e Mr ^ ttnd So,* whicli is the onlv civil rank, except the produce of Ids, untiring ialxmr for such articles 
esqiiii^ In vogue. Yet all the means and appliances of as he most coveted. In the wigwam of White Hawk 
titular nc^illty are" eagerly adopted. Heraldic insignia were more knives, and blankets, and guns, than in 
are much afeted, and even spurious vainties are sported any other, though he had no squaw or young inen; 
on family vehicles. , but “White Hawk distributcnl his goods with a Ul>eral 

One class of people. Who abound in America, namely, hand among his people, and was a groat chief. These 
the ‘ Society of Fronds,* abandon every vestige of titu- facts I learned in a very few seconds from my landlady, 
lar distinction, 1)0 it Over so simple ; and in this respect the thin, yellow, but still Healthy wife Of a borderer. X 
are at least consistent, for they scrupulously practise intimated my intention of supping, and invited the 
wlrat they prcadi. Excepting this upright class of men^ Indian to join me. He did not decline the offer. Thirty 
we know of no ixnitian of mankind, civilised or otherwise, years of constant intercourse with the invaders of bis 
who disdain to seek for or to Use tides. In this, indeed,, soil had taught him#their habits and language, and 
tfeep seems remarkably litUe To the high, IVhit© Hawk coulAtuse a knifb and fork, reliih salt, 

tPs* almost a necessary part of their existence, drink whisky-teddy, and, what is menra, Speak BugHsh, 


r dicra complained of as a load all wdth equal *faeility and r^lnSto Yreii<!by indeed, 

lie vervj^liTigly resided. To the most ^vas better known to Idm-^periiapiroiMisianiaii e^^ 
dwp are i>erhaps stiff inpre fondly siipke it more puffily— but then tW hmguageii bear 
S is desirous of being spoken ^nity one toarmthertliim^M^ andtresi?®*"^*: 

requyies no ifigly conversed in Frentdi, espedaUy 
In shorfe ikct> that it was the im^ve ffiafect of bur 
grades, ia^this cravlpg ma- <^a!ked animatedly for hours ; t ItotiSd, lto#SW, more 
not ftlngs tliah X spoke, and wosid^^ Tlift idan had 


Hlingly resigned. To the most •was better known to 1dm— 
are i>erhaps stiff inpre fondly s||^e it more puffily— but 


*WBS better kno wn to 1dm— periiapi rolMisianii^ 
supke it more puffily—but then tW huignages b^ 
^nity one to armthertiiimM^ and^e si?COrd^ 

ingly conversed in Fremd;, espedaUy 
ihct> that it was the na^ve dlsiect of bur IM We 
talked animatedly for hours ; t ItsteuSd* more 

tlian X spoke, and wosideried f he ^^an had 


Wiffiout* ffistinotion^^ had kit a traU bSM 
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crossed one another in all directions. He told me many 
and wonderful stories, and among others one to which 
I listened so eagerly, tliat the Indian could not refrain 
from a stniie. Though, I belieye, to such Americans 
as have wandered beyond the edge of their vast frontier 
it is not unknown, to few of my English readers can 
it he familiar, unless in some obscure hints which 
vellers may have thrown out ctmeeruing it. I would 
give it in the Indian’s words, but I fear few would thank 
me for my fidelity. Preserving, then, the facts without 
addition, retrenchment, or alteration, I Jay it before the 
X)ul)lic. 

Nawata-taoni was the chief of a small tribe of Peo- 
rias who inhabited tbc foot of the Rocky Momitains, 
between Fort Leavenworth and the bursting of the 
^Arkansas from its rocky iirison, and who hunted buf- 
falo daring the summer on the widb and boundless 
prairies wliich stretcli from that great Alpine chain to 
the aljodcs of men. The Sioux, tliat fierce and iado- 
tribe of warlike Indians, who claim an extent 
f of territory equal to some of the most powerful empires 
j ^ of Europe, and who, ia support of that claim, go about 
i like ragii^ wolves seeking wliom they may devour, 

I took it oiSi^ay into tlieir heads to destroy this little 
I band of Peorms. Knowing the deep cunning and valour 

of Nawata-hvoni, they chose a day when he was absent 

I I in treaty with a neighbouring chief of the Kaskaskias, 
i and falling upon tlie village unawares, took the scalp 

of every warrior, and bore tlie women and children into 
; captivity. The men who did this deed were sixty in 
■ number, and though thus far successful, they knew 
: that the sqiqiws wou^ mock them, the old men shake 
! , their heads, and deny them the title of brav^^'. it they 
| j brought not in the tuft of Nawata-taoni. 'I’he cJiief 
! i returned to his village to find it desolate, destroyed, an- 
j : nili dated ; and, though alone, he vowed vengeance upon 
i i his XKTseentors. Life had lost all its cltarras ; there 
I was notliing left but to revenge and die. Knowing well 
I j tliat his encuiies were thirsting for his blood, he thought 
! I it lu'udent to hide for some time, until they should 
(I have returned to their wiiiter-<tuartcrs, when he could 
’ ! come forth and lay liis den-p and hopeful plans of reta- 
I liation. With his failliful bow, Ins quiver full of un- 
I tTring arrows, he turned to the mountains, there to 
1 secrete himself. He moved but slowly, as he used 
i ; tlio uKJst careful precautions to conceal his trail ; walk- 
; ing in the bed of running streams, talcing' his way with 
i his face to* the spot whence he came, leaping through 
I a dense forest^ for miles, without ever touching the 
ground, the trees being his path, until at length, at the 
expiration of a week, lie found himself on a ledge of 
hard roed:, that could not leave even tlie most faint 
trace of hnmau footsteps. The chief iollowed it. It 
I led Ixjtwecu two lofty hills, becoming every moment 
more narrow; at leugtli he reached its termination, 
and a sight burst uiwu the Indian's view which even 
at that desolate moment made his heart leap -vith 
gratitude and unsi)eakahlo cinotlons. At liis feet lay 
a lovely valley, or ratlier hollow, for, save where he stood, 
there appeaix^d no gap or break in tlie hills ; a sward, 
green anti smootli as a Ium n, ran tlown from the crest 
of the rock to a lake whivdi bristled with sparkling 
springs, each rising like a ,/et (Vmu of art, and falling 
again into the bubbling bosom of that sweet pla;e of 
water. Groves dotted the scene all around, and on the 
sides of the hills were dense thickets and woods, which 
promised abundiuice of game. The chief walked slowly 
dowii to the banka of the lake ; it^wa^ teeming wiUi 
fish. He widked nearly round it; a river escaped from 
one endi a mighty stream in its very birtli, and at sonic 
distance was heard the roar of xvatew. But nowhere 
did tlm restless searching eye of Nawata-taoni deteft 
tlte sw^t evidence mortal man had 

evi^ 1^ that spot. A simle of grim satisfaction 
warrior?s iwxvas he determined to take 
up|ik idKide^^i^ thWto bofhe Ins enennes^^^ a time, 
then once^noro to have 

v^lgfgini eye glflitencd, 


and became big with deadly meaning—he was think*-' j, 
ing of the fifty reeking sesdps which hung up in the 
lodges of his hated enemies the S-^ux. His first care ' 
was to build a small and convenient hut, to rndhu- 
facture traps for beaver, and flsliing-tackle for the 
speckled trout. Of both, the lake and stream afforded 
abundance. Then, laying aside his bow and aAows, 
he plunged into the river— whose high, rough, and preci- 
pitous banks forbade any other mode of exjdoring it-j- 
to find wlicre it led to, and to discover if it afifoi^ed any 
facility for the secret advance of an enemy, He swam 
along quietly, his eyes seanning every gap and fissure 
in the Speks, until he felt the current become violent, 
the roar of waters more Iqud, and, dashing out, he made 
the right bank of tbe stfeam. Clambering amid pointed 
rocks and hjose stones, ho soon gained a spot fl’pm *■ 
whence J^e Saw the river of the llapiiy Valley escaping 
in a gigantic fall of some hundred feet or so into another 
m^-^jually extraordinary i>lacc. The chief sat down 
upon " fragment of granite, and gazed around liim. The 
bed Ox' the river xwesented a singular asjxjet ; in the 
middle it was a smooth though rushing stream, while 
on both sides were eaverns, innJ arches, and gullies, 
through wliich the mad water fiercely bubbleil, escaping 
through vents which its own impetuosity had carved 
out. Nawata approaclied to the very edge of the cUft, 
looked down ux>ou the smooth grass and green woods of 
this other valley, and smiled ; then, as if satisfied with 
his survey, he leaped once more into the w^ater, and 
returned to his hut. On a first inspection, he had 
imagined that the lake and stream were one body of 
water ; but a more careful survey caused him to dis- 
cover, that though the river tck)k its origiu certainly in 
the hundred springs of this lively sheet of water which 
supxdied him witli fish, beavers’ fur, and beavers’ tails, 
yet tlie river burst from a cavern some twenty fet*i 
from the lake, the connecting interval being subter- 
raneous. 

Almost a month had passed, and Nawata-taoni began 
to think he had bafilecl his enemies. There was, hft 
found, no lack of beaver or troist ; the woods afforded 
him squirrels, and racoons; and turkeys ; and in the 
immense valley below the falls he had seen, tl^jmgh as 
yet without pursuing them, many a buffalo, ^ISWry 
day added to lus knowledge of the locanty, antf Orery 
day to his settled determination of peopling the vafiey 
of Naw ati, ns in his pride he called it. He had already 
» enlarged, ornamented, and garnislied big hut with furs 
ainl skins, and placed it where a village could con- 
veniently surround it; he had laid ouls the Itne of 
wigwams in his eye ; the maize fields for the squaws to 
labour in ; the tree which was to be hewn down on the 
daj^s which should summon his new tribe to the war- 
path, to follow^ the trail of the murdering and lying 
Sioux. About tbe dusk of one evening, which gave sign 
of a stormy and di^igrecable night, Naivata sat at his 
tent door, resting on a luxurious heap of beavers’ skins, 
and smoking out of a rude pipe the most aromatic kavos 
t)f the fonjst. His keen restless eye ranged all around ; 
his nice ear, alive to the faintest sound, was evo^ limp- 
ing for the footsteps of the foe. AVliy does 
start, lay aside his pipe, and stand erect on 
tlircshold of Ivis hut, chitcliing w ith ca^r ^asp % 
handle of his tomahaw k ? Next ininiite his bow ia beiit|» 
tri arrow flies from it, a loud cry is^ heard; i^d fifty 
dark and yelling forms hurst from the narrovsr entrance, 
w hence Naw ata hud g;izod upon the p^ccful and Happy 
Valley, now- changed into the ahodo of wild and infu- 
riated savages; who, rushing down the gentlqtdope with 
triumph glaring in their eyes, jeek to clutch' their vic- ^ 
tim. It was the Sioux who haowd waste his peaceful 
village, anti NaAvata-taoni, fe^^ that^ to live was 
necessary to his revenge, fled, ToWgap into the lake, 
to swim under water until hU breatlT could beheld no 
longer, then to rise at a di6t|^ce aud shake his clenched 
fist at his pursuef Si discharging a hastv flight of 

arrow s, threw boivs and followed him, was 

the wArk of aibw kainf^. The buipiiig sjirings con- 1 
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fnscd his pursuers, ;Hid some were at fault ; but there 
^ were enough wlio were not, and Nawata-taoni soon 
'foupd that these ^<‘re gaining on him. The dark- 
ness was not siiflleicnt to hide any very palpable 
object from the sight ; and when, reaching the point 
where^ ia a k^md of whirlpool, the lake ruslied into 
its cavernous passiage to the river, the Sioux saw 
victim* plunge into the vortex, an awful •yell 
tern the sir. The whole fifty warriors in an instant 
were on the land, which gave a distinct view of both 
pieces of water. Another yell, half of pleasure, half of 
admiration, followed, when the opposite caveni fAye up 
the apparently lifeless body of Nawata-taoni. /Eyer3r 
dark form, which a moment br^^re Aras filled with bitter 
sensations of disappointment, iioav dilated Avith 303% and, 
plunging after the eliief, each man sought to l)e the 
winner of the prize. Tin; end of the (‘base appeared no 
longer doubtful. Nawata, b(.iAvildoj*cd, stunned, almost 
senseless, however, rapid! y recovered, but not so rapidl3^ 
as to be any rnateh for liis pursuers, who, fresh, strong 
in numbers, and eager for his scalp, dashcHl after him 
with an intense violence, \\'liie!i shoAved how much thcA’ 
valued their prey. Ntns'ita laughed aloud, a laugh of 
taunting, bitter irony, as lie cried, ‘ The Sioux are 
squaAvs — the Sioux are dogs!’ Still tluy rushed on, 
more eager than ever, their yells mingling with the boil- 
ing vaAters, when suddenly Nav. ata iilimgcd headlong 
under Avater, A yell of horror, terror, agony, burst 
from the foremost hf the Sioux as they strove to turn, 
but it was in vain ; those behind pressed them on ; m.in 
clung to man, men to men. One gigantic Avarrior 
clutched a point of rock ; tlio Sioux became ns one dark 
imiss ; thc*3^ were stationaiy. Tlie av hole or sixt}’ 
AA^arriors AAcre hanging l>y the single arm of the gigantic 
chief ; tliey Avere in tlie very leap of the cataract ; the 
current w' as too impetuous to be stemmed ; tiu rcAwas 
no hope. A loud taunting laugh caused them to raise 
their eyes to tlie bank, on which stood the avenger 
‘ pointing to the aliyss below. A cr}' then arose so hor- 
rible, so }>itec.us, so dentlilike, that even Nawata was 
appalled, :uid he returned tphis hut, witliout one living 
euemy AAUthin hundreds of miles, AA ith a heavy heart. 
Bui;lv^4uid had his revenge; the pi co Avas noAv de- 
sert&a ; no onot would dwell in it — certainly not NaAvata- 
taivn; ‘and,’ said the Indian, ‘NuAvata dwelt Avith the 
♦pale faces, and Imntcd for them, and the W;iceos became 
his friends, and called bis name White Hawk.’ 

I stiirted ; the conclusion aa'JIS unexjiected. Thirty 
years jiad passed, and Nawata-taoni Avas an old iiuln. 
I told the chu:f hoAv deeply bis tale liad interested me ; 
but neither he nor I cared about any other that night; 
and over an excellent cup of cofiee, prepared by our 
Urencli hostess, we dwelt for liours on tlie recollections 
which had Ix^en aAvakened in both our bosoms by the 
Legend of the Happy Valley. ^ 


1 THE GRINDERS OF SHEFFIELD. 

[Abridged from the London and Edinburgh .Trjurnal of Medical 
^Seienoe, as given in the Medical Times.] 

* Dr G. Galvkrt HotLAA’O* of Shetfield, 1ms published a 
aeries of eoirmiunioaticms of great importance an<l value 
on tlie grindcTH of tliat town, more esixicially with re- 
' ferciKje to their |>hv'«ical condition, the maimer hi whicil 
it may he allcviaftMj, tlic diseases to which they arc sul>- 
j^eted, elueily th.)8ci of the jmimonic system, the jiatho- 
logical ehangt^« iinhioiHl in (lieir lungs, and tlie treatment 
tbat^iould be adopti d for their ndief. He says his atten- 
W several ytivrs ago to tlie condition of the 

: gfhiide:yy inA^ Iiypc tlyi, something might be devised to ^ 
\iwMrc whieh they labour, and the 
I^B^enod invest:igaApns into whidk he l«as Entered are 
^ of much tlwiuglit and {Hrrsonal oliservaiion. Hi« 

iU|4eot WM wtudy the plienomena of discaiie, than to 

■ by » stateinoTit of general facts, to 

■ ^ ®*^®Uiiistance8 into Consideration, with 

^^***^^^^^****^^'*^^* eorrcctiort ; and he 


I reaMNi ^ beiievh * that J,he legishituie will 
hen it is wiwidered that in SHctiield\jmio 


thousaaids of mdividiials pursue the pernicious occuiiation 
of grinding, and that many thousanos depend upon these 
for tlieir daily bread, it becomes an imperative duty to 
endeavour to correct evils fraught with so muoli misery 
and wretchedness, not only to the artisans and tlieir fami- 
lies, but injurious in the extreme to the town at large.’ 

A plan of Mr Abraham for saving grinders from the 
eflects to Avhieh tliey are exposed liavibg in a great mea- 
sure failed, from iti^ application being voluntary on the 
part of the men, another and much more effectual means 
of preventing the dust from being swallowed has been in- 
vented. *A wooden funnel, from ten to twelve incbca 
square, is placed a little above the siirfuce of the revolving 
stone, on the side the furthest from the mndcr, and this 
funnel terminates in a channel fmmediatdy under the sur- 
face of tlie floor ; or we may consider the channel simply 
as the continuation of the funnel, in order to avoid any^ » 
confusion in the eScplanation. The channel varies hrlcngtli, 
according to the situation of the grinder, in reference to 
thc^ point where it is most convenient to get quit of the 
dust. If wc suppose that eight or ten grinders w^ls^in 
the same room, each lias Ills own funnel and clianniu, and 
they all terminate in one eotrmion channel, the cajiacity of 
I which is, ]>erhaps, twice or three times .is great as each of 
the subordinate or branch- channels. I'lic point/tv licrc they 
terminate is always close to an external >m!i At this 
point, within the general channel, a fan \/ pl/iced, some- 
what in form like that used in winnowinc com, and to this 
is attached a strap which passes upwardsl, and ovtir a pulley, 
so tliat whatever jiuts the pulley in motion causes the fan 
also to revolve. The pulley is placed in (!onn€>ction with the 
machinery which turns the stone, so that whenever the 
grinder adjusts his machinery to Avork, lie m cessarily sets 
i the pulley and tln^ fan in motion. The fan, acting at this 
j point, Avhatevcr may be the length df imy of tlVc subordinate 
1 liianncls, causes a strong current to floW from the month 
of each funnel, wliieh carries along with it all the gritty 
and metaUie particles c'volved, leaving the room in which 
tlie ojH>rations are pursui'd frcfc from any iwreeptilile dust. 
When the vrdiole apparatus is perh^t and in excellent con- 
dition, the atmosphere of the ph)(;e is almost as healthy as 
that of a drawing-r<Knn, 

The efliciency of this apparatus is bIvoami In a spindlo 
manufactory helongingto Messrs Yeoman and Shaw’, where 
I it is kept in beautiful order. The dust , whieli is thorough I v 
r( moved, is conveyed by the general elmnnel into a tx lUgK 
of water <»n the outside of the building. The cpianiity 
which accumulates in it in a fexv weeks is A^ery' great, and 
in raising it in a mass, it fiecnis to have almost tlie specific 
gravity of metal, d'he expense in the construetion of the 
apparatus would seareely exceed the projiortiqn of a sovtv 
reign to each grinder. The funnel Avill coat only a few 
shillings, and the cliannel, if the grinder work on tlic 
ground-floor, may lie formed by the excavation of the 
earth, and piacing bricks over it, or it may be eon»tmcted 
entirely of brick.s. The fan and pulley may be purchased 
for a mere trifle. Tlie branch or subordinate clianneto 
siiould be under, and not, as they are oecaHionally, aboA’O 
the floor. In the latter ease, cHfH'cially if nntde of w<K»d, 
they are liable to accidents, and may be so damaged as to 
destroy their utility, tlie dust escaping into tlie room, and 
rendering the atmo»])here exceedingly impure.’ 

.SciHSor-grinding is described as exceedingly [K^niieioiis 
to health ; but ‘the more destructive the branch, the more 
ignorant, recklcHS, and dissiiwted are the workmen, and 
the greater is the tendency to marry, and at exceedingly 
early ages. Where the f'ircninstanct^B of the oeenpatnaM 
are favourable, tlie average duration of life will be higli, 
where otherw ise, low' ; eonse<|uently the ages of tlwi work- 
men in the respective branches of grinding arc a general 
indication of its healthy or prejudicial natura In the 
seisijor-giindiiig hrancll, Kil of the 213 employed under 
4fi years of age, tliiM afl'ording direct evidcuco of the de- 
structh'e tchdificy of the businesa Of tlieeo 2L% 11 
^ have not worked at the tmde for several ycaw, frotn dific- 
rent canses, and only one of the 213 has reached the age of 
Tlie majority of deaths occur rcspecth’ely from the 
of to .30, and from 3ti to 40, Of 102 deattui,flO took 
place under 45 years of age, and five buly cxcecdONxSG ; of 
I lOOO Bcissor-grimlers, not one haa reached the 6BtlJ year, 
while of an equal nuinbcTof opfiraHves in Maiiehester, there 
are 45 living at that age, and; in ^ oou&ty of 

^^orthumMagd 110* Many of the artisans in ihht hraach 
are emaciated and shaiteml in coni^Rntltm an con^ 
siderably under the prime of life, owing to the pernleidus 
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uaturo of the pursuit. Of the 21 3, 145 were found to have shortest 5 weckn. The needlo-griridej-s are ignorant, and 
Miifrered, or wcire at pre^sent aHiict(\d with the following mostly dissipated. Ont>half can neither read nor writtJ. 
diseases : — 24 had been affected with inflammation in some Tlu^ dust whirh is evolved in the process of ncodlc-grinding 
part of the ( host, which had required medical treatment ; eonlaius a inueh hirger amount of steel than is produoed^jy 
24 had had spitting of blood; 24 Wd sutfered from rheu- any other hind of grinding. 

mat ism, and often in a very severe form ; 33 complained of Kazor-gimding Dr Holland considers to accompanied 
some affection of the urinary organs, frccpnaitly pain in with greater evils than the two i)recedlTig. It is »mch 

rv.:.. omoll 1 111 -rf I rnoro el'orvcto a 


The grinders themselves never seem to he sensible of the ration. The back and t;mg, or small end of the ras^r, are 
incipient stages of pulmonary disease, though invariably invariaWy ground on a dry stone, the rest ott a wet one* 
accoinj Kin ied with cough, and some degree of difiieulty of During ^he latter process, the artisan says, a gaseous 


breathing on exertion. They complain only when disease 
interferes with the ability to pursues the occupation. 

0 'I’liL* educational condition of the seissor-grinders is low. 
T)f the^l3, can read Jind write, hut fery indifferently; 
17 can read only, and 90 can neither read nor write. More 


matter is evolved, not onl^ exceedingly disagi-ecable, but 
preiudicial, and whicli i# necessarily hihalcd. There are 
275 adult workimni, 154 of whom are iiudcr 31 years of 
age, only 20%ibove 45. This falling oiV in mnnhers before 
the prim^. of life is owing to the destructive tendency of 


than half of these are under 35 years of age. ^I’he appren- the occupation. 

tic^.a in this branch arc not much better educated. use lioth the dry and the wet stone ; | 

rork-criiuImK is fonsklereil M a braiicli of tlie work of tj>e «*»i;osi.licre tliCT- broattic is (.•xm^lin^ly iii.niiif.us, 
Bill'll (Instructive tmideiicy, that other artisan* fivsiiiently though less bo than that usoil hy the tork-):ninlovs. There 
refuse to work in the same room with the fork-grinders, '''cre, in loll, 31.1 pe rsons employee o1 whom \l.k) nre 

and many ■sick-club« have an especial rule against their under 4h years of age ; .»o of ilift 31.) lia\e l)een removed j 

admiss ion, fflllthcy would dr;i\v largclv on their funds, from y^iriuns periods from tlie bane! ill intmeiice of fht* trade, j 
frequent and Imig contim'icd sickness. There are 37 men and having Iwen in the army or navy , or otherwise^ cmiiloyed; j 
1(11) boys employed, and an iinincnse proportion of them f>7 have died since lf>3'-., o- of w hom died iiiuler l_i years | 

die umler 3() years of age. In 1320, it was found that of age; and of the 1.) ala^ve it, o w ere not fully exposed to j 

one-fonrtU of the number employ ed died eveiy five* years, destriictive agencies of the employ'ment, by not having I 
a rale of mortality cxcin'<iing every thing previously known workcid regiilarly at it. 

in any branch of mamifacture, or in any jairsuit or ocfMipa- la.dc-knife-grmduig is almost always euected on the wet 

tion. Of the (il who died from 1325 to U?40, 35 died under artisans are more or less exposed to the dust 

30 vearsofage, and 17 vinder 3(>. Out of KKKl deaths of caused by dry grinrling, from w orking m the same room, 
iiersons alKiv*t20 vears*of agi', the i)r‘rportion lx ,.v.f*en 20 Iheir condition, in reganl to licaltli and longevity, is niter" 
ami iKliii Kiislaiicftiml Wall's is Kiti; in Siivilieia lilt; liiih im'(liatc lictwccn Ihc- most ilc'Jctcrious and t lie least l>er- 
auioniist the foi'k'ffi'inders, the iiroiiortioii is the a}>[ialliiii!; nmioiis brimclies, Jable-knile'^riiidiTi.U' is practisi^ partly 
miinher of -iTo; so tliat between these two iiovioiis, three ill i '** the eoimtry and partJy m the town. haw, file, and 
tliis trade die to one in tlie kimtdom Kcuerallv. Jk-twecri I seythe-gnudiiip; is less penmaous. ‘ .Scythes are entirely 
tlie awes of ;HI and fO a still ifi'eater disparitv presents it- '“ii the wet stenc. liie oeeiipation is lalxirious, 

self. ri. tlie kiiiiidoin, !»; only in tlici 1000 di;-; in Slieiliel.i ’'"t iniorums lo iicaltli. Ilie men live and work in the 
iOi ; lint in the fork-jfrindiiitr liraiicli 410 ; so tliat lictween country, and are a tine, hcidthy set: they are .i ) in. nunilier: 
k'O and ill years of age, in this trade, tlil-i ta'rish out of the otr 10 atnirentiees. can all read and write. 

1000, while in the khigdom at largo only .’Oli. "«'.V occ lictter edneated, and live Jongor Umn other work- 

Needle-griiidiug is not vvrv exteiisivelv earried on in nicn, with the e.xee,,t.ou ot tlip saw-gnnders. 

Sheflield. whiTe it hii.s heeii iiitrodneed only of late years. Prceednig statoinents, we may infer tot some. 

Dr Holland’., remarks are therefore based upon his obser- •’‘’"‘'‘"I"*' “'fioences . wl. eb the gr*tog,a* 

v ations at nat,l.ers.age, in Derlivstiire, vvliere IhiTe are seve- “'‘I'*’**”*- ™scci; iWe ot m»lifieatioT^0,d 

ml iiiamifaetories. He savs that lie had freiiuer.tiv heard f'-ot their present pamtul condition is peatly aggrad'd 
of Hie m-rnieioim tendenev of tl.is i.artieiilar oeenoation. I?™”'*! of education, and by intemperance. 


and i’Atiii KiiglaiKftiiid Wall's is KlO ; in Slieilield if!4; lint ! im'diatc between the most deJeterious and t lie least per- 
ann>nu>»t. the fork -tri'inilorK, the proport ion is the ap{>alUng I V**'*^^**’ branches. J able-kniie-grinding m practisf^ partly 
number of 475; so that betw een thcH<^ tw’o periods, three in i the country and partly m the town. Saw', file, and 

t hix trade die to one in the kingdom geucrallv. Between j ^^cythc-grmding is less pemnnous. ‘ ^Scythes are entirely 

tlie i.ges of ;HI and 40 a still gi'eater disparitv presents it- pound on the wet stone. liie oeeiipation is lalxirious, 
self. ri. tlie kingdom, IliO only in tliti 1000 di;-; in Slieiliel.i m.iormus lo iicaltli. Ilio men live and work m the 

iOl ; lint ill the fork •grinding liraiicli 410 ; so tliat lietween coontry, and are a tine lieidthy set: they are .i ) in nunilicr: 
tIO and ill years of age, in tins trade, ilO-i ix'rish out of the *11*’^* are 10 at>i>rontieep all read luid write. 

1000, while in the khigdom at largo only lOli. "“'.V are licUer edneated, and live Jongor Umn other work- 

Needle-griuding is not verv extensivolv earried on in nicn, 'vith tho e.xee,,tiou ot tlip saw-gimders. 

Sheflield. whiTc it has been iiitiodneed only of late years. P'ceedmg statements, we may infer tot some 

Dr Holland’., remarks are therefore based upon his obser- •’‘’"‘'‘"I"*' “'fioences . wl. eb the gr*tog,a* 

v ations at natl.ere.age, in Derlivshire, wbere IhiTe are seve- “'‘I'*’**”*- ™scei| iWo ot m»bbeat.o’!^0,d 

ral mamifaetories. He savs that he bad freiiuer.tiv heard {'‘ot their present pamtul condition is p-eatly aggrad'd 
of the p.'nneio..e tendeimy of this partienlar ooenpation, "f educatum, and by intemperance. 

;ind thuiigh |*repnrevl to Ixdicvc niucli, from elabonite in- ^ — ■ 

vestigiilioiifi’mto siuiikr pursuitw, In* think.'i« Hiat the pliy- * TDF Ti A N <4 TT q p 

sicul evils prf,nbiced l>y it exceed all that iinaglnatum lias • ■* “ DAJNShl ?> fc, ^ 

)nctured. He hud no conception that men e<»uid be found Tur. supplt'ncss and agility attained by stai^clovvii* pos- 
t*f) reckless of con.Sii’qiiences as ti> engage in t!ic trade, turc-inaster.s, and dancers, is a marvel to every on-looker, 
when protraetod suffering and death wen* tlie certain ix> while to the physiologist it is an interesting illustration of 
suits. Tlu? lU'W' liands are taken fresh fiom the plough the effect of tusf or cxerciso in improving the physical 
with vigonma const itutioiiH, at a time of life when the pow'ers. The training reqiiui'd for the ImfFoon and dancer 
mniiiial system jiossesscs considerable energy — that is, fi-om la commenced in their childhood, w hen the system is soft 
the nges of 17 to 'JO-- are eniploye<l only six hours a-day, ami idiablc, and it • continued incessantly till they have 
having tlie rest of tiicir time for gardening and other boeouie more or less accomplished in their art. It involves 
amusemcnfcH, and yet the majority of them arc kilWa off a constant practice of leaping, tuiubling, t^vk^ti^g, and 
under 30 years of age, alter tw o or three years of suffering, bending of the body into all soks of oild utt itudt^, besides 
Such details an> fearfully sickening. the throwing of tin: somerset, w hicli i.s .justly reckoned 


Such details an^ fearfully sickening. 


somerset, w liicli i.s .justly reckoned 


The nuudicr of noedie-grinders at Hathersago . in 1022 amongst tho most difficult of all such feats. To attain ! 
was 7 ; in 11132, 14 ; and in BU2, 23. The average age of eminence in the profession, not only an nnusual degree of 
the 23 is ; tliat at which they began the businesw, i8|. industry must be exerted in tins cour.so of education, but 
Of 12 who have died at Ilathersage. the Hverage duration an uncommon degree of jiersfuial elegance and vigo^, and 
of lifb, after commencing iiecdle-gTiuding, is 1 3 ycivrs and 4 perhaps also some cxtiaordinaiy mental faciUtiea are 
inmiths, the longest period being 21 > t'ars, the shortest 5 . HCet^Bary. In all this, tlicrc i.s involved a good deal of 
The mkn who eontiimed thus employed lor 2 1 years l>egan hardship, wdiile in some brauclics, in that of the female 
to work at 13; 9 of the twelve died o# tho gruider’s disenac. rope-dancer, tlu'rc is snpcnolded a deprivatioiKtf delicacy 
TlM?re lut> 10 needle-gtinders m who prt^sent the which it is extremely painful to contemplate. 

^me pemiTa! facts as tho pi'ccoding 23. aThey generally Feimile Htfigc-daiH crs, or (kinsi;umn^ are not e,K)08ed to 
work the entiiij day. When the lUH^dle-grinder is cxcce.l - ' so mneli degTadation ; Init their education la not leas tardy u 
ingly ill, guffering from u constautly distressing cough, and f and pninfnl. The pnnu'iry objc^ki is to bring, b> sheer 
great difiieulty of breathing — svTuptmlls wliich usually exercise, tli^* joints of the limbs am feet to^a state of ex- 
jM>ntittne for several years -he follows his occupation imtTl treine agility, as well; as strength i^ven in the education 
his strwMh is finite unequal to any exertions. He is tlieu of the tw o great toes, so as to make them capable of stand- 
J misAtuble ; his figure *l>ent forward, his looks iug and pirouetting upon these extremities, a vast amount 

haggara, his fjpame emaciated, and a train of other sym|>- of labour and is expmtd^d. And not only must this 
Wicativoof W'ivtcliedhess arc obvious to the super- power be acqu^lL but it must be sustained*, for which 
The avei^sge of individual miffering of tho imri>oso constat is required,; as, otherwise, the 

J *adtq dWd at Ifathersaigo of the gflhder's dbi iwc jointsjirould beoQD|p stiff*, and relai>8o i;o an ordinary de- 

wae lo months^ the jxiriod# being 3d montlis, thes groc^ strength* ^ aequlre afterwards skill aitd gince in 



' the movements of the dance, is a subordinate object. Pitris pasteboard olouds;sbe disappears throuf^h traps, sheasceude 
itf the metropolis the world of the dance, and to it ae- through chimneys, she makes her exit by the tviIld6w^ 
oordingly do the aspinints of this art resort from nearly In the first act of the new ballot, ]i>a Ptri, there is so dan- 
all^rts of the civilreed woi ld, in order to obtain the last gerous a leap, that I consider Carlotta Grisi risks her life 
and finishing graces of their profession. To bring even a every, time sue executes tt ; tlic incd^adresm of a moment in 
natarally well-qualified danscuse to i>erfcction, requires a shifting the trap-door, and Carlotta would dash her brains 
degrfe of application, a subjection to a series of torturing out against the plank. There is a certain Englishman w^ho 
devices, and an expenditure of money, from wdiich all never misses a perfonnance of this ballet; he is persuaded 
w^d shripk w ith dismay, were it not for the enoianous that it wUl prove fatal to Carlotta, and he would not for 
lemuneration which she lias the cliance of obtaining. 


the world bo absent on that night. This is the same 


danseuse who reaches the first rank in her profession — a Englishman who followed Van Ainburgh for three years, 
Taglioni, for examplfi—wiil clear hundreds of pounds by a ever believing that the moment would airive when the wild 


single exhibition, and gain more money, iterliaps, ^ a sea- 
son, tlian men of science will obtain for a lifetim^pent in 
the most valuable sendees to mankind. In a ptfblicatioii 
called La Monde AfmkalOi an aAfiuut is givtii by a mcttil)or 


beasts would sup on their master.' 


I>i^rnly of Lahour . — In early life, David kept his father’s 


of the corps do ballet of the nature of the education whicdi sheep; las w’rs a life of industry ; and though foolish men 
fitted her for her high calling. Wc present ilie following think it degrading to perfonn any useful labour, yet in thb^ >■ 
passages for the aimiscment of our readers, takingf)nly leave eyes of wise men industry is truly honourable, an<l t?ie most | 
to hint, that the account is perhaps a little overdrawn. useful man is the happiest. A life of labour is man’s natu- | 


eyes of wise men industry h 
useful man is the happiest. 


* Ah, sir, if you did but know how much courage, ral condition, and most favourable to mental hoaltli and 
patience, resignation, and unremitting labour a i>oor girl l>odily vigour. Bishop Hall says, * Sweet is the dcsfiny | 

must command — if you did but know^ what excruciating of all trades, w'hotlier of the brow' or of the mind. God 

tortures she must submit to, and how' many involuntary never allowed any man to do nothing.’ From the ranks of 
tV^am she must stifle — eveir to become a ‘‘mediocre” dancer, industry have the world’s greatest been talten. Home was 
vpdijk wouhl at once be moved with terror and compassion. more than once saved by a man w ho was from the 

J I i; 5fi^rccly was I seven years when I was despatched to the plough. Moses had been keeping sheep Iw forty years 

? '' Bairez. Oftentimes I was sent early in the i)efore he came forth as the deliverer of Israel. The Aj'ostlcs 

^ with nothing in my stomach but an equivocal were chosen from amongst the hardy and laborious fiMher- 
coflee, without socks to my fert or a shawd over my men. From wlienec I infer tliat, when God has any great 
^ 1 oftentimes arrived shivering and half-famished ; work to perfonn, he selects as his instniments those who, 

r V ^ the daily torture, of which, however exact by their previous oecujiation, had acquired habits of in- 

Ilij^^Smori^ou might be, I should fail in giving you a just dustry, skill, and perseverance ; and that, in every dopart- 

i#6a. J^nished from our code, torture has taken refuge in ment of society, they are the most honourable who earn 

the cla^ fbi* dancing. their own living by their own labogr. — Hcv. Jf'. Sjw/tcer, 

Every rnmning my feet w'ere imprisoned in a groove-box, TfWe of Land . — If we consider it to bi; a waste to employ 

hect »«wn« heel, and kiicM turned outw.i^rf^ land in tlio production of articles to be used in forminit 

feet yofmetoinwl themselves untmally at last to fall in a intoxicating liiiuors, the waste must be immense. A WTiteip 
p^ael lme. This is what is called ^^m fourner, \ ^ ^ in a newspaper makes the following calculation There 

half an hour of the groove, I was .subit>cted to 45,763 acres of land employed in the cultivation of 

Afg^thcr variety of torture. Ihia tune I was obliged to and one million acres of land employed to grow 

rwt my foot on a bar, which 1 was obliged to hold in a barley^ to convert into strong drink. According to Ful- 


line with the hand opix^site the foot I was ton’s calculation, if the land w^iich is emiJoyed mgrowiiiff 
cx^cisihg. This they term sc casscr, grain for the above purpose W'erc to be approjiriatod to 

After these labours were, over, you imagims perhaps, the production of grain for food, it would yiehi more 
that 1 enjoyed the cliamis of roi>ose; repose forme, indeed! than a foui^pound loaf to each of the smiposed number of 

rei>osc was! Wc were like the human beings in the world ; or it woukl give three loaves 

Wimwring Je\\ io wlioin the Barres and the Coulons w'ere per week to cacdi family in the United Kingtlom ! If tlie 
ism^tnaliy crying out “ Dance, dance.” After these loaves (each measuring 4 inches l>y 1*2) were jdaced end to. 

we were obliged, in order to escape from pro- end, they would exteud 100,225 miles, or would more tlian 

fo^ooal reprimand or matenial correction, to study as- dc'seribe the circumference of the globe six times!’ But 

shlllOiksly lesjetea^ les bakmocs, ks ronds dc jamk^s, les jotddfes,* vast as this w aste is, it is a trifle when commred with that 
ke cdi^rwkst ks pirorictiiis sur k condt)pkilJes raitfs on the continent of Europe, where whole districts arc 

Icspamde iom^es, and, finally, the entrechats d ijuurlre, « .vw* devoted to the culture of the vhie. * 

ei anuit Sucli, sir, are the agreeable elements of which «. , • „ m. i 

«» art of daneinn k comTMscd : and do not IhUcvo that . •“ I'uman bcart i. a onnously atnuiRn 


ksmmde k ^ur^es^ and, finally, the entrechats a quurlrcy a sin' 
H anutt SuSi, sir, are the agreeable elements of which 
iho art of dancing is comixised: and do not Ix licve that 


te renewed witbout intermisaion , on thU condition only I 

cnii tlte dancer p»tn.frvc her and Hct UgirM. A !. 

wecj,.ef^&uatbc redcc„,id bj two months of re- Srol“!lJ,=id« XZtZ’Xl 

this thing ve^ Jfivc the following as a spcci- 


rl/MiKtofl tnkaMiafLnf i/.u • unoCTstanu. iconic seem to nave uic guc oi ooing 

I hive aeen MadcLisollo TaRlioni, after a two l.oura’ tlifa thing very Adr oitly. Wc jrivc the following aa a apecg 

icaaon whiehbor&ther had Juat given Iicr, fall cxlmusted d i r?r^ rTlbr Tf* 

on the corpot of her chamlier, where she was undressed, an^mpOft^^ i^ritoble object, prefa^ i tl . 

spoiled, and resuscitated, totally nnconsoions of her situa- havo^witnSs^ in 

cuKica to anr^ondt’martykJthemaelvee with®li bwharite 
yet more forociona. NathaUo Kt:^es wa» an esunpfl 

of tins ; she invented li -jiow meihQdL dc se ftmrwsr, et te casscr* ^ y y 1 1 i i 

at one and tlic aamc reapeeUM paw^^^^ flioroughly underatood, 


is the school oO'aglioiS H is iiglltnets combined i 
vri^gfoeo,---^c dance jAieh seeiftf in and fioMi .. ,.. v . ■ 

matho air. The Taetjj^e is vivacitkA«d rapidliy; *tf» the •«> the editors icsi^etlk^ anwoimoe Ibat they do not rejsiiiire 
y - nieva<nire.B rtiStfaepomt of tlfo any conaiattide^ 1 

mnww, it IS what Fanny Elsslcr is.\ The lMdf ^* flve*po«iia Bank cf^Englstidi^ 

V aware that a shnilar profession eaftiiot be exer- ft* * an .l ■ 


hi a V%d, it IS what Fanny Elsslcr is.\ Tbe lMdf ^* flve*po«i^ 

^ that a similar profes^on eaimot be exer- |l*i lUston * an Iflnii^la|j||(a» 

^ w ife imptmitfc IW thc mioife* ot simulated *■' 

thfi.dapoer obciietoms herself ^ real ones, as the ' 


WUKets. thf dancer dbeuetoms herself 
of 


f real ones, as 
to pillage. Now* 
Bho is sealid on 
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riiicE 1 i(L 


THE rAllTICULAII AND THE GENERAL. 

It is very curious to oBscrvc tho difTcrent ways in wliiili 
' IMr Smith, Mr I'hoinson, or any other imi)ersonation of 
the Englisli imlioii, regards the same tiling in its two 
various for^is of particular and general. Tell Mr Thom- 
son tliat yoi/^rc giving your son Frederick a practicsU 
sort of education, hy which you imply a training in his 
own language, iu writing, aecoinpts, geometry, without 
neglecting elegant literature, dead or alive, or any of the 
weightier mattera relative to morals, and he will listen 
to the detail with all the approving patience and interest 
tliat coulil be desired, and next day tell twenty ptioplc 
how sensibly you arc managing the matter, and that 
he lias a greafemind toaput Ills own George ano Famuel i 
through exactly the same course when they are ready 1 
for it. But let another person on some other occasion | 
propound to IMr Tliomson the opinion, that education i 
sliould everywhere be made more of a practical kind, I 
tViiit il; sliould not he unmixed Latin and Greek, hut I 
should include Such eleineuts as shall enable the new ' 
generation to enter life not quite ignorant of the laws 
of natuTC, and more particularly of those things which 
( oiicern each of us in the career for which wc are 
'iostined, and instantly doubt and alarm arc depicted 
on the usually smooth and happy tablet of Mr Thom- 
s -n’s countenance. lie is afriiiJ you are disaiTcc.ted to 
' iiie of the good old institutions of the country, that 
>u feel Jacobinically towards hindi, and would dis- 
< atahlish the Grecian mythology. What in a single 
instance obtamed the immediate sanction of his common 
sense, now, in the aggregate, meets a thousand objec- 
tions from him. IJo cannot grasp tlie idea in this form, 
and therefore it oppresses and frightens liim. * What!’ 
r iys Thomson, * would you have us to be a mere nation 
of bargainers ? would yo\i exclude the ornamental and 
the refining? would you make all our youth emmioff 
old nuTcluiiits at once ? No saying wdiere ^vo should aS 
he in a hundred years, if you were to make education of 
so utilitarian a character.* And it ist'that, whilein 
the caseof liis own George and Samuel, he would really 
like an education calculated to inform aa-well as improve 
the mind, and fit the lads, in some degree, for the w'orkl, 
he yet will take no means, nor sanction the taking of 
such memis by others, to put all in the w'uy of obtaining 
such an education, llad it formerly existed, lit* would 
have thought it—to use one of his favourite plirases— 
all right ; hut to alter an old system, , and rear a new 
cue, is quite another atfair ; ho mus^think twice about 
it. In short, you see you are to have no supjiort from 
ThottiBOn, • . 

When I w as a very youiig person (George III. being 
king), a well-informed man was always respected. Even 
amongst the coiintry gentlemen, any ont? wiio had read 
a go()d dml, so ^ to be able to solve a knotty point now 
and a couitfiy meeting or at table, usually en- 

joyed feofie eaUfa consequence on that account. Fathers, 
however igiipspl!^ themselves, wynild tell their sons to 
8pek.t5if;;Tociji$ty of weUrinfomied men, for tlio benefit 
whioli was to ved from their eonvcrsalfem. It.wa5 
generally hold n of disgrace to he extremely igno- 


And even yet, when Mr Thomson liappcns to he 
tffSbwn into th'j society of a man of large and various 
knoviftedgo, he is quite delighted. ‘What a head that 
fellow has, sir! No subject could be brought forward 
but lie had some light to throw upon it. How much I 
would give to know a fourth of wliat he does ! ’ Thom- 
son really tliiriks and feels in this manner. He has been 
charmed, and ho only speaks his heart when he says 
there is nothing he holds in greater respect than know^- 
ledgc. But if you were to meet our national represen- 
tative at some other time, and commence a conversation 
with him about the desirableness of taking some steps 
to remove the general ignorance, and ditFiise useful 
knowledge amongst the people, very likely you should 
find him opposed to every thing of the kind, and this not 
only from a disinclination to see intellectual light ex- 
tended, but a disrespect for intellectual light itself. Ho 
would have some very sago remarks on the too exclusive 
cultivation of physical science in our !igc, its effects in 
causing us to w’orship tlu* actual and the real overmuch, 
and its connexion with the mammon-spirit of the day. 
Perhaps a few jokes at men of science w^ould season lus 
discourse. He waaild quite overlook tlie miglity oxten- 
sioh wdiieh modern science has given not only do many 
objects dear to humanity, hut even to our conc^f^ldioiis 
of divine majesty and benevolence ; he wrould forgeb^fO 
souls W’lncli its abundant dissemination batches 
corrupting influences, and places hy virtue’s decent fire- 
side. And this simply liecause, w’hile able to appreciate 
tjie superiority of knowledge to ignorance in a special 
case, or as far as the individual alone is concerned, he 
canfiot conceive of a multitude of sucli ca^s witli^the 
.s irne clearness ; the idea escapes him, its vast and un- 
defined lineaments terrify him, and he becomes au 
alarmist about a thing which he actually venerates. 

We find yds resiK'ct for the particular, and dread of 
the general, very prevalent w'itli regard to the idea of 
the useful. There iiknot a respeetahle parent of three 
children iu the country — no matter, almost, of what 
rank — who does not t>vicc a-day tell liis youngsters to 
see that they make themselves useful. TiKTc is not ly 
careful housewife, iu the world, who docs not deliver 
lectures daily to young women on tlic propriety of 
their making theuiselvcs usefu!, ‘ Uc useful’ is the 
general order dinned- into the ears of all persons, from 
the first moment they have a bredn to think or hands to 
wt^-k. Compliment the philantliropist with a dinner and 
panegyric, and he modestly assures the^ompany he is 
alw^ays very happy when he can make liimself useful to 
his fellow -creatures. I’ltice the patriot at the head pf the 
poll for IFussborough, and he declares from the h»s lings 
that it wdll henceforth bo the pride of his life t;> he useful 
to Fussborougl). One-half ^ the called higlily-ddu- 
pcatcd men of»thc country, if told of some temarkablo 
discovery in pure sciendb, will think themselves sure of a 
triumph in the remark, ‘But of what use is it?’ as con- 
ceiving immediato usefulness to be an infallible criterion 
of merit in such Yet, if one viere to happen, in 

conversation w'ithat^ of 'these parties^ to let fall some 
general approbation m utility, it is to one ttiat they 
would Ju hesitate 4 concur witlv hinj. They w ould 
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i\ot, perhaps; have.any objection distinctly felt in their 
, own minds, but they m'ouUI fear that utility somehow 
WQfi a wrong or had thing in this form, albeit the 
guiding rule of all their ordinary actions. This is surely 
a most absurd delusion of the popular mind ; for what is 
good on a smail scale can never be otherwise than good 
on a more extended one, seeing that in the latter case 
have nieVely a multiplication of single examples. If 
^m, for instance, is benefited by turning all his natural 
and acquired gifts to use, how can it be had for Harry, 
or his respectable brother Dick, to make themselves 
useful too ? Or how can the usefulness of Ihck and 
Harry be bad to Tom ? And if usefulness /as been 
found laudable in the cases (if tl)is veiicnihle trio, how 
can it he worthy of reprobatioh witli regard to mankind 
at large ? The fact is, usefulness is good ^'or each and 
all; but the public shirts at wluit it culls theories, by 
which word it describes all concentrations of single 
fects into principles. 

I have, for my part, no theory, properly so called, 
about utility, nor am 1 even fully informed upon some 
of the more remarkable tlieories of other men upon this 
subject. But I can vefy readily see that there is l)oth 
a contempt and a dread entertained for it among thou- 
sands, whose character as good citizens entirely depends 
upon the fact, that their almost every action is of a 
useful kind. There is, in the first place, a prejudice 
against the general idea of the useful, as if it wore 
something naturally in liostility to all that decorates 
and refines life, and would exclusively direct attention 
to what is gross and material. Now, there could not 
be a greater error than this; for tJic useful, in reality, 
comprehends all those decorating and refining, as well 
as all benofiiiiul and moral things, witiiili itself, and 
stands properly as a general term for whatever can pro- 
mote the happiness of mankind, and that not merely 
here, but hereafter. The distinction of the ornamental 
and amusing arts from those prcxluctive of immediately 
necessary things, was but the transient error of one 
philosophical mind — that of Smith — and is now nowhere 
upheld. Why, tlicn? sliould it any more be thought of? 
Even BGntham, who is ilsuully considered as the most 
aberB^g spirit on this sulyoct, was an admirer of botli 
)S||aing and music, and an amateur of the latter, and 
ijffariably advocated the liberal support of the culti- 
vators of both arts, as persons useful to the community. 
Surely, then, it is a ridiculous mistake to suppose, as 
we every day hear men doing, that, Ixrcause some paiw 
ticuhir x>crson recommends utility to be studied ip all 
thii%s, an^ follows it much in his own daily conduct, 
therefore he is one who has no soul for anything Imyond 
the sternest realities, and would willingly .see aU the fine 
arts and all the morali-sing agencies of the age put down 
and extinguished. The very contrary is often the fact ; 
and we :^d nowhere such perseverance in good-doing 
and good-thinking, or such a liW;nil and enlightened 
taste for both the beautiful in art and the profound and 
abstract in science, as in some who endeavour, in humi- 
lity of spirit, to mark their whole lives Vith usefulness. 
How conld anything else have gvqv been prcsumetl, 
wlien there are so many of the very highest of sanctions 
for this same useftilness ? What is ‘ going about con- 
tinually doing good,’ taken by itself, but a course of 
usefulness ? If, indeed, any one were to limit bis idea 
of usefulness t<^a life devoted altogether to the realisftig 
of small and gross utilities, and which, from mere nar- 
rowness of spirit, excluded whatever might only be ex- 
petitgd to iKicome useful reflectively aijd after long time, 
there might he some justice in the opinion in question. 
But^ am unaware 04 any men of reputation who talK 
this narrow view, which nither appears to me a mere 
gTOundless Imputation put forward by thflse who, from'* 
fimitation Of ^ul, can only see good in single cases, 
and start with instinctive trei>idation from the assertion i 
of everything like a princiiJe. : 

/ 111 the scale of%iind, tlie parti aJiSr and the general i 
mig^t almost be oopsidered gs tile fading marks. There, < 
are men who rea^y wiulerstandiariv sinde isolated < 


fact, and make it part of their stock of knowdedge, but 
whose stock of knowledge consists entirely of such dis- 
tinct facts. These men cannot lay a number of facts 
together, so as to draw some general inference from 
them. They are the children of the intellectual world. 
As we advance in the scale, we find the maturer and 
higher forms of intellect in those who readily generalise 
from single facts, and combine many small ideas into a 
great one. Analogous to, and intimately connected 
with the first class, are those men who exhibit all de- 
sirable benevolence towards tlicir fellow-creatures in 
1 personal and individual respects, wdio are good masters 
to their servants, good landlords to tlieir tenants, eager 
to commiserate and relieve every single tjase of distress 
that comes under their notice, but are totally unable to 
form any general scheme of a rational kind for the benefit 
of large number^, or to sanction any such seheing w]iic;li 
may liavc l)ec'n formed by others. Analogous to the 
second class — the intellectunl generalisers — arc those 
who, while pcrhax)S more di8i>osed to follow the course 
of a strict justice towards individuals, .are conipetent^, ^ 
and at the same time eager, to form and fifilow oiit great 
imnciides and plans for the general good. There can 
be no hesitation in assigning to each of jHesc classes 
their proixjr shares of praise : the formcr/fre respcctalfio 
for their personal doings, but often form great obstruc- 
tions to id ans of the highejst value ; the latter are the 
less amiable, but by fiu' the more useful. 1’he former 
may be likened to the occasional gleams of good feeling 
which ax)x>t‘.ar in tlie barbarian mind; the latter are 
comparable to the mild and iKJnevulcnt inaxims winch 
govern the bulk of civilised soedety. 

It wall therefore be the mark" of a gr<:^it inteHectual 
advance in m.ankind, wlien they arc found to Viiuler- 
stand that all social and lyolitical things arc but con- 
geries, or clusters of thingvS individual and familiar, and 
are liable to laws, and attended by maxims, precisely 
the same. A nation is but an extended fiunily, as all 
mankind ai*e but anexten.sive kind of nation, and what- 
ever is for the interest of any one man or family, must he 
for the interest of the nation, as well as that of jnankind. 
It is the pursuit by eacli man of his owai caUin,':, for hi.9 
own l)en(.‘fit, that creates the wealth and greatness of 
the congeri<rs of men called a x^’exde. ^Vhatever mode 
of ox>eration facilitates the industry, and iiroinotes the 
benefit of the individual, without tloing harm to his 
neighbours, that wiU be found an infallible ruhi of action 
for similar arrangements amongst class aud class, and 
nation and nation ; and, by parity of reasoning, what- 
ever w'ould be an impediment to the indtistrial operations 
and x*crsonal benefit of an individual citizen (always 
prc.suming that he auns at nothing which is not moral 
towards his neighbour), that will be found to be equally 
unfavourable to the interests of a nation, and of man- 
kind generally. It requ ires only some degree of w' isdom, 
and x>articul.arly some share of that best of all kinds of j 
merely human wisdom, a genuine benevolence, or love of j 
our neighbour as outselves, to see these great truths ; 
and it requires but seeing thorn, and actiiig uixm them, 
to produce a vast increase of happiness ui>on earth. 
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AQUEDUCTS OF THE ANCIENTS. 

We presume that most of our readers have heawi 
Something of the ‘pools,’ ‘water channels,’ and ‘canals’ 
constructed by the ancient Hindoos, Persians, Egyp- 
tians, and even By the half-civilised inhabitants of 
Mexico and Pent. To these i)eople a copious supply of 
water was ^sential alike to their agricnltural and 
domestic welfare. Situated under a burning sun and 
cloudless sky, avhere the dews of night are for montlia 
the only available moisture, their crops wmild have 
utterly failed, had not their ingenuity devisedfeeans to 
collect and dis.seminate the water which«i^l during 
rainy season, or which flowed in stn;amt frob^e dis- 
tant mountains. Hence it is that the traveler fl^g in 
Ceylon, in J*ersia, and in Peru tlie frequent ruins of 
daml, canals, and water-/x)Ui!|^ which the fanner fmd 
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more advanced inhabitants had constructed for the irri- | 
fyation of their fields and gardens. But it was not 
merely for the purposes of agriculture that the ancients 
constrncled these expensive water- works ; they were no 
less indefatigable in securing for their cities a plentiful 
supply of this indispensable element. Their histories 
ar(' rife with allusions to digging of wells, excavating of 
rvjservoirs, and constructing of aqueducts ; wdiile the 
remains of these structures in ♦J udea, Italy, and IMexico, 
testify how much those distant and dissimilar people 
alike valued a plentiful supply of fresh and wholesome 
water. What acquaintance they had with the prin- 
ciples of hydraulics, we luive no direct information. This 
much wo ascertain from an examination of their works, 
tliat they nnderstood the principle, tliat water always 
seeks tlic level of its source, no matter liow irregular 
f^ind de¥ious the course it may be madS to pursue. In 
* conducting streams across valleys and rivers, the Eo- 
mans occasionally made use of the inverted syphon ; 
but this method was seldom adopted, on account of the 
i meagre skill they possessed in metal-working. The 
i ” syphon pipes employed liy them were of lead, a metal 

1 1 not vvcll ailapted to sustain n great degree of pressure ; 

I j tind wlien A^-^tate that it is only witliin the last cen- 
i i tury that cast^ron X)ipes were constrncted for hydraulic 
i ; purposes, it will be readily perceived wliy the ancients 

I I should have re.sorted to tlie laborious and expensiA^c 
' j mode of coiulucting their Avutev-eouduits across valleys 

1 j and rivers, upon vast structures of masonry. In tliis 

; proee.ss they havii been left Ainri vailed by modem 

I nations — tlie Croton* aqueduct*^ for the supply of ?sew 

I I 'i'ork iK'ing tlu^ onl}^ structure of the kind whicdi has 
i' been ere(:ted Tliiri^g tfte last lumdred year.'i. It may 
; not be imi uteres ting, therefore, to present the reader 

1 , A\'ith a bi ief sketdi of their Avatcr-Avorks ; in ]>artieular, 

1 ; of tlie a(|UcductR whitdi Aveix; more exclusively devoted 
j t;* r!v' of their towns and cities. 

li ^ lit word iirpicduct is doirived from the Latin aqua.' 

j . '/a-Y/.'.*., anti signifies merely a tionductor, or conduit of 
i j Avater. Jn thi.s sense, all leaders or clinimels of Avater 

I would bo tu|ueductH ; but the term is restricted to those 

1 .'udilieuil structures by Avhicli streams were conducted 
j iVoni their sources, by a uniform and coiitiimous descent 
jj M TOSS valleys aiul through mountain.^, toAvards the city 

I j 'K»y were destined to supply, 'riio conduits Avere built 
1| r stone, rough or hcAAm, or of bricks, and cemented 

1 jy tiie finest temixjrcd mortar. Some wefe of a square 

1 dirm, paved and covered with flag-stone or tiles ; others 

! Avei'e arched ovtrr, or Avere throughout of an elliptical 

1 form. Ti'his con(h\ijt, or stone pipe, if avc may apply 

1 such a term, avus conve3'ed through hiils bj' tunnels, 

1 and across valleys uikui single arcades, or even upon 

i double and triple tiers of nrclics. In general, these 

! j;rche8 supported only one water - course, but ocea- 

j slonaJly each tier liad its OAvn conduit, so that an uq\ie- 

i duet presented a double or tripK' form. '^I'he channels 

j Avere constructed with an imiHjrceptiblc descent, loat 

i llie current might l>e accelerated by its OAvn weight ; 

1 and Avhere folloAving a direct line ivould have given too 

1 great an impetus to the tloA\% they Avere conducted 

i over many miles of (country by frequent and winding 

1 niazea. This device not only reduced the impetus 

of tlie current, and thereby preserved the interior of 
the channel from a rapid al.»rasioM, but allowed the 
water to deposit its sediment, and to become softer and 
bctttT fitted f(,?r di^mestic purposes. Lor the latter pur- 
l>ose, tanka or cavities were formed •in the channel in 
which the stream lodgetl, until it htuk precipitated its 
mud and feculence *, and open ponds were*construt‘tcd, 
in which it pxpauded, till purified and sweetened by 
atmospheric influence. There were als» spiraimnta at 
regular distances, by^ which a superfluous IIoav of water 
Wight b^ disembogun^h and which also served for the 
discliargl of ike whole stream in the event of the 
^ Chanp^ being stopped by aceident, or requiring repairs. 

■ ' ' • T 

Parallel to the course of the conduit, in* some of tlje 
more magnificent aqueducts, there Avere foot paths, form^ , 
ing at once a novel and cooling pfomenade. Having 
arrived at their destination, the waters were generally 
received in reservoirs, and conducted 1^ leaden pijjes, 
or by stone grooves, into private cisterns, or dispersed 
throughout the cities by means of public fountains, 
Avhicji were often adorned with all the fti^niflceqpe 
and allegorical allusion of ancient architecture. These 
structures were invarialdy lAiulcr the cliarge of a public 
functionary •, and it is fron\ the treatise of vSextus Julius 
Frontiims, Avbo Avas inspector of the a(pioducts of Rome 
under L^e Emperor Nerva, tliat avc derive most of our 
information respecting tb<4 Avatcr-Avorks of the imperial 
city. 

Passing oyer some imperfc;ot tracics of aqueducts in 
Tlindostau and Ceylon, and advancing wi'stwardS, the 
first worthy of notice is that Avliich l*r()(;oi)ius records to 
been built liy^ Cricses, king of the Persians, for 
tli6 ^pply of Petra, in Mingrclia. This seems to liavc 
been a square conduit, covered by flags, and supported 
in part of its course upon three tiers of arches, each 
tier supporting a ebanned ; so that no less tlian three 
streams Avere made available in Petra at dillerent eleva- 
tions. We have also accounts of aqueducts constructed 
under the roigu of Solomon ; and the remains of them 
still existing in Palestine, give evidence of a.n extensive 
aequaiutance with the principles of hydraulics among 
the arehitecds employed by the Hebrew rulers. The 
‘Pools of Solomon,' near Ikthleheni, Averc evidently con- 
nected Avith a sdieme for supplying Jerusalem Avith 
Ai'ater, and llicir remains arc to this day a theme for 
travellers. * These large, strong, noble structures,’ says 
Mr Btepbens in his Incidt^nts of Travel, ‘in a land 
Avhere every Avork has been liurrit;d to destruction, re- 
main noAV almost as perfect as Avhen tVuy Avere built, 
'riicrc are three of them about 480, GOO, and GGO feet in 
length and 280 in breadth, and of difiereiit altitudes, 
the As'atcr from the first running into the second, and 
from the secoml into the tliird. Tl»e water from these 
reservoirs is still conveyed to JeriRalcm (a distanc'e of 
six miles) by a small aquediict, a round eartllcn jiipe 
.about ten inches in diameter, which is somctimc.sw^o\a 
and sometimes under tlie surface.’ Agai^, Herodi:'™ 
describes the mode in Avhich Eupalinus, an nrcliiteet\^.' 
Mcgani, supplifMl the city of Samos AAuth water. A liill 
900 Greek feet Idgh was pierced hy a timiiel about a 
mile in length. This tumid was eight feet high and 
ciglij; feet Avide, and in it there was cut a channel thirty 
feet deep by thnx' feet Avide, tlirough Avliit^lt tlic AvSter 
flowed in a covered course to the city. 

It Avas among the Komans, hoAvever, that the con- 
struction of aqueducts Avas carried to the greatest mag- 
uificence atd perfection. Masters of liaif the Avorld, 
wealthy, and luxurious, it is not to bo Avoiulcrcd at 
that they should haf^ expended an enormous mnoimt 
of labour in conducting streams into llicir cities ; and 
less Avlieii it is considered that tlie capital of tlicir em- 
pire was unfavourably situated by nature in regard to 
pure and wholesoTne water. The glory of a reign Avas 
in general perpetuated by the creel ion of a tem]ple, 
palace, or other public building; Avhat more fitrifig 
monument than an aqueduct — a species of structure 
susceptible of arcliitectunil disjday, as it was essentid 
to fhe public AA'elfare ? For 440 years from the founda- 
tion of Rome, the inhabitants contented tiiemselves Avith 
the water of the Tiber, and of tlic wells and fountains 
in the city and its neighbourhood. But at that period 
the number of Iiouses and inhabitants had so augnrrented, 
that they were obliged to bring, water from dis<;^int 
sources by moans of aqueducts. Appius Claudius, the 
•censor, cornnffcnced this scheme of improvlraent 3)2 
years before the Christian era ; and after him, for sevc- 
! ral centurie.s, additional AAwka Avere constructed, as the 

1 necessities and linixuries of the. city demanded. Among 
j timso Avlio signalSfelihetyiselvcs in tliTs de]>artment of 

1 public utility were flirhia peutatus^JLucius Papirius, 

! Quii^uy Marcus, Augustas, and Claudius; 

B of this ntagnJfieent eiwtioa appsarsd in No. 2. of 

B tho New 8<n-i08 of this 
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t^at erected by thu latter being upwards of forty-two 
. miles in length, .and discharging about ninety-seven 
millions of gallonsirin the twenty-four hours. In ihc 
remains of these aqueducts^ some portions are elevated 
alx)ve the gro^H'id on solid stone- work, or upon ai'ches 
continued and raised one above another ; while others 
are subterraneous, such as tliat seen at Vicovaro, beyond 
iji voii, wl^crt! a tunnel of about five feet deep and four 
broad pierces the rock for a distance of more than a 
tuilGi One of these aqueducts was formed of two 
channels, one above the other; they were, however, 
confitnictcd at dilVerent periods, the most elevntjrd being 
supplied by the waters of the Tiveronc (Aniq^ovus), 
and the lower one by the CktUdian w'ater. It is repre- 
sented by riiiiy as the most beautiful of all that had 
been built for the use of Rome. It was fiibsequently 
repaired and extended by several cmiHsrors, is j»ow cjillcd 
Aqua Fdice^ and still administers to tlic siipjdy of the 
modern city. The Aqua Marcia, Aqua Julia, and Aqua 
I'epula, entered ]h>ine by one and the same aqueduct, 
divided into tlm^c ranges or storeys, each of which sup- 
ported its own iudependent channel-w'ay. This ac- 
counts for the extraordinary height of this structure, 
wdiicli far surpassed that of its compeers, which gene- 
rally ranged from seventy to eighty feet, that being the 
height required to bring tlie plain which surrounded 
Itome to the aver.age level of the city. 

Without adverting more minutely to those structures, 
a general idea may be formed of their extent and im- ! 
portance, when it is stated that Rome was supplied with 
water from sources varying fi*om thirty to sixty miles 
in distance, and that at one period of its hi.story, not 
fewer than twenty aqueducts brought as many different 
streams across the wide plain or campagna in which the 
city stands. In the time of Erontiniis (a.I). 100), tlie 
entire length of aqueducts exceeded i255 miles, the daily 
discharge of which was about three hundred railiioiis of 
gallons — a supply to which that of Loudon is a mere 
insignificant dribblet. Nor was it ancient Rome which 
alone reaped the benefits of those .superb structures ; 
the modem city is ^ill abundantly supplied by three of 
them, which have undergone repairs iind restorations, i 
tpg ^y vost important of wliich Wiis m vlb by Sextus V., i 
iWn whose ponventual name of Brother Felix the term I 
Felice is derived. 1 

Tile chief provincial cities of tlie Romans, as well as ' 
their own metropolis, were supplied with water by aque- 
ducts ; hence in Greece, Gaul, tSpain, Italy, &c., x>nrtioii.s 
of ^ese extensive eoiistructions remain to the present 
da^ Thi^ of Nismes, built by Agrippa, son-in-law of 
Augustus, is perhaps the most ancient of their provin- 
cial aqueducts. It was about thirty miles in length, 
When entire, and traversed a very mountainous country, 
pienridg through hills, and crossing valleys by moans of 
arches upon arches. It was constructed of wjuared 
stones throughout, and was cdRtcd in the interior, 
which was 4 feet by .O with finely prepared mortar. 
The *Pmt du Oar d* is that part of the aqueduct of 
Nismes which crosses the deep valley in whicdi flows 
the Gardoii, or Gard, This part considered alone, is one 
of tlie noblest monuments built by the Romans among 
the Gauls. It is composed of three ranges of arche.s one 
above another. The first range under which the Garden 
runs is formed by six arches, the second by eleven, and 
thetliirdby tJiirty-five^atU of whicli arc semicircdlar, 
and form a tot.al height of ICO feet above the water of 
the river. The entire length of the bridge is 300 yards. 
This magnificent structure was destroyed by the bar- 
b^ians .about the beginning of the fifth century, but is 
Btiy in such a state of preservation, that it could be re- 
stored wiUiout a very great expenditure of money. 
Passing ovbr the ancient atpi^ucts of L^ons, in whidi* 
the inverted syphon,’^ as well as the indiosi 


have evident of this, in the of Mont Pila, tho 

water of wWoh conveywi by jrfpes, and partly by 

ttie tis^ chisel. way. Inofiot^e th« pipes (nlirtf in nrnn- 

hor, and eight inoBar in diameter) carried acrow a valley 
lijKtn a of low Injdges, about below ta- 


way, was used, and of Bourgos, near Constautino^e, 
the only other provincial structure of tho kind to which 
we shall allude is that of Metz, of which a number of 
the arcades still remain. ‘These arcades,’ says an 
ancient authority, ‘ crossed the Moselle, a river which is 
broad and vast at that place. Tlie copious sources of 
Gorze furnished water for the representation of a sea- 
fight. This water was collected in a reservoir; from 
thence it was conducted by subterraneous canals for med 
of hewn stone, and so spacious, that a man could walk 
erect in them. It traversed the Moselle upon its superb 
and lofty arcades (3600 feet long, and 100 feet high), 
which m.ay still be seen at the distance of two leagues 
from Metz ; so nicely wrought and .so finely cemented, 
that, except those parts in the middle which have been 
carried away by the ice, they have resisted, and wifi 
still resist, the severest shocks of the most violent sea- ' 
sons. F^om these arcades other aqueducts conveyed 
the water to the baths and to the place where the naval 
engagement was mimicked.’ 

Of the aqueducts erected within a comp.aTatively « 
recent period, we nuiy mention the following; — The 
aqueduct of Spoleto, constructed in 741 hy Tlieodoric, 
king of the Goths, to communicate v itj^ie town of 
Spoleto, situated on the summit of a meuntain. It is 
one of the handsomest structures of the kind, and re- 
mains entire to the present day. In crossing the river 
l)e La Morgia^ the channel-w.ay is supiiortod upon two 
tiers of Gothic arches, the lower containing ten gmid 
arches, and the latter thirty. The length of this arcatle 
is 800 feet, the breadth 44, and the height 4ill)! The 


of its arcades consisting of three tiers of arches, 1724 
feet long and 190 feet in height. Tho aqueduct of the 
l*rmee of Bisoaii, constructed at his own expense across 
the river 8t I’aul, in Sicily, and the aqueduct bridge of 
Castellana, are also magnificent erections. In Franc'c, 
that which conducts the waters of St Clements and Dii 
IfouUdou to Montpelier, is perhaps the most bciautiful. 

It was built under the superintcndciioe of M. Pitot, and 
required tbirtccn years for its completion. The prin- 
cipal arcade is 90 feet high, and consists of two tiers— 
tlio lowest containing 90, and the upiicr 210 arcljcs. 
That of Ai’cucil deserves next to be noticed. It was 
originally built by tlie Emperor Julian, a.d, 360, to 
bring water to Paris, and supplied the palm.*© and hot- , 
baths, but was destroyed by the Normans.* After it had 
been in disuses for 800 years, it was rebuilt in 1634; 
again repaired in 1777 ; and fresh sums have lately 
been devoted to the same purpose by the city of Paris. 
The arcade over the valley of Arcucil consists of 25 
arches, is 72 feet high, and 1200 feet long. But of tl^ ; 
aqutxlucts of France, that ol’ Maintenon, liad ' 

completcid, would have been the most 
equalling in grandeur c^^n the most^ 

Roman structures. Tlie project was " 

examples of the enterprise which chlHpiW'isM the 
reign of Louis XIV. ; it was de;signecy^pStiban, com- 
menced in 1684, and abandonwl iiv|PpW. It was in- 
tended to conduct water from tbc.s|^i^er Kura to Ver- ' 
sailles, a distance of seventy mikisi; and it was ' 
contemplated to continue the w^ork to 8t Cloud and to 
Paris. Had this l>ecn done, the entire length of the 
channel-way would have exceeded ninety miles. The 
chefoTmuiyre would have been tlie arcade across the 
valley of Maintendh, which is three miles and a quarter 
wide, and 3M foetbelpir the flow of the ^ueduei The 
number of arches dastgiied for this bridge was 085 : 
some of tho piers of iie lower tier were constructed, 
but have Bii3C9faUG& into ruin. The last modern struc- 

- — -.- n ..y. 

cUnatJon of the aqu^ot ; and In onwsing the Rhone, V d 

similar pipes was laid down in the bed of the Tlwards the 

end of la«t centiiry a portion of tlieee ph)es wm 4ldfi|ed up by an 
anchor. The fmi^eht Is preserved In the muastnh ll%ons ; h hki 
soldered at the jo&ts by the saihe material^ and mi cabh |e|nt Sid 
the words in Gam Pbininva, F., which is 

the ttome of thsuiwiker or si^ltiDOt 
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ture of the kind which falls to be noticed is that of 
Lisbont completed in 1738. It is about three leagues 
in' length, and, in some parts of its course, has been ex- 
cavated through hills ; but near the city it is carried 
over a deep valley for a length of 2400 feet by several 
bold arches, the largest of which has a height of 250 
feet, and a span of 115. 

But it was not alone in the eastern hemisphere that 
tlie ancients excelled in the construction of aqueducts ; 
wc Iiave evidence of the existence of kindred works in 
^fexico and the adjacent states, and also in Chili and 
Peru. Those of Peru were i)erhaps more intended for 
agricultural than for city purposes ; hut those of an- 
cie*nt Mexico were strictly of the latter description. Tlie 
'city of Mexico, which was built on several islands near 
Aho shore of the lake, was connected with the mainland 
(^)y fouf great causeways, or dikes, the remains of which 
still exist. One of these supported the celebrated aque- 
duct of Chapoltcpc(;, which was constructed by Monte- 
zuma. When the Spaniards besieged the city, ‘ there 
► appeared,* 8 a 3 '^s Do Solis, * two or three rows of pipes, 
made of trees hollowed, sujiported by an aqueduct of 
lime and stone, and the enemy had cast up some 
trenches to cover tlie avenue to it ; but the two cap- 
tains ((.)lid and Alvarado) marched out of Tacuba with 
most of their troops, and though they met with a very 
obstinate resistance, they drove the enemy from their 
post, and broke the pipes and aqueduct in two or three 
places, and the water took its natural course into the 
lake.’ As in Mexico, so in Tezcuco, Tlascala, Iztaclapa, 

I and other Mexican cities, there were aqueducts baths, 

I and fountains^ • 

I Siurh is a necessarily brief sketch of the aqueducts of 
' other times. Our space will not permit us to advert to 
! the adjiincts of these stupendous structures — to the re- 
! servoirs, pipes, and fountaius, by which the streams 
I were ultimately conveyed to the streets, baths, gardens, 

1 and private dwellings of the ancients. It is evident, 
however, tliat in their public baths ami fountains, in the 
general dissemination and application of pure water, 
they have left us moderns still far in the rear. With 
them the supply of water was the paternal duty of the 
state ; with us it is the monied speculation of private 
iiidtviduals. W'ith them it w’as an object to make water 
;> free as the air they breathed; to us it is in general 
sold at the higliest rate which can be exacted, without 
-^ibsohitely inviting some new ‘company’ into the field 
of monopoly'. Tins contrast is by no means over- 
stretched, as we shall attempt to demonstrate in a 
future paper on 

THE TEA-ROSE. 

[Tbc following ig taken from an American publication cntitleil 

* Tivc Maytb>wcr ’ — a series of skctcht^ by Mix Harriot Ikw 5 hcr 
Stowe. Mrs St<?we’s scontw and characters are of a domestic nature, 
each exbiliitlng sHimo foatuve in every-day life which we are af to 
regard as of little or no Importnnec. That which we extract wry 
simply but happily iuoulcatvts tiie duty of cherisliing a souse of the 
beautiful among our lowlier neighbours—* that Hue feeling which 
rusts out and dies, because they are too hard pressed to procure 
It any gratification.'] 

TuEiyi it stood, in its little green vase, on a light phony 
sti^ndf in tlie window of tlie drawing-room. The rich satin 
C'tutp^, witli tlieir costly fringes, swept down on cither 
Siilo cit it, and around it glittered every rare and fanciful 
ti4fio W'hidh W'calth can offer to luxury, and yet tltat simple 
rose was the fairest of thorn all. So^pure it looked, Us 
white leaves just touched with that delicious creamy tint 
peculiar to its kind ; its cup so fUll, so^ierfect ; its head 
bending as if it w’ere sinking and melting avray in its own 
riobneas — oh ! when did ever man make anything to equal 
the living ix;rfcot flower ! % 

But the sunlight tliat streamed through the window re- 
vealed sodiething fairer tlwiii the rose— a young lady recUn- 
PA nil ottoma^y who was thus addressed by her livelier 
^usin. ' I 8gy/o<;^ny I liave been thinking what you are 
™ do with rpse when you go to New York, as to 

W you ore dptenninod to do ; you know it 

woiud bo pity to le^ it wiitii suoh a scaitoi^brapa as 

* «»* 1 love Bowers indeed nUiat is, I likp a re^Iar 


bouquet, cut off and tied up, to carr to a party ; but as 
to all this tending and fiwsing, which is needful to kcoi> ' 
them growing, I have no gifts in that Bne.’ • 

‘Make yourself easy as to that, Kate,’ said Florence 
with a smile ; ‘ I have no intention of calling upon your 
talents ; I have an asylum in view for my favourite.’ ^ 

* Oh, then you know just what I was going^to say. Mrs 
M<ar^iall, I presume, hus been speaking to you ; she \% 5 is 
here yesterday, and I was quite jiathetic upon tiie suTiject^ 
telling her the loss your favourite would sustain, and so 
forth ; and she said how delightiid she would be to have it 
in her gTi!enhouse, it is in sueh a fine state now, so full of 
buds, i told her I knew you would like to give it to her, 
yon are fond of Mrs Marslui.ll, yon know.’ 

‘Now, Kate, I nm sorr>,*biit I have otherwise enf^aged 
it’ 

‘ IVho caii^t he to ? you ha\"c so few mtlmates here.’ 

* Oh, it is only one of my odd fancies.’ 

*j^it do tell me, Florcnet;.’ 

(aiPYell, cousin, you know the little pale girl to whom w^c 
givoiew iijg 

* What ! little Mary Stephens ? How absurd, Florence ! 
Tins is just another of your motherly old-maidish ways, 

i dressing dolls for poor cliildren, waking bonnets, and Iviiit- 
I ting socks for all the little dirty babies in the neighbour- 
liood. I do believe you hav(^ made more calls in those tu o 
vile ill-smelling alleys behind our house, than ever you have 
ill Chestnut Street, though you know (werybody is half 
dying to sec you ; and now', to crown all, you must give 
this choice little l)ijou to a sempstrcRS-girl, when one of 
your most intimate friends, in your own class, would value 
it so highly. What in the world can [people in their cir- 
cumstances want with flowers y 

‘Just the same as 1 do,’ replied Florence calmly. 

‘ Have you not noticed that the little girl never comes liero 
without looking wistfully at the opening buds ? And don’t 
you remember, the other morning she asked me so prettily 
if I would let her mother come and see it, she was so fond 
of flow'crs 

* But, Florence, oi\ly tliink of this rare flower standing 
on a table with ham, eggs, cheese, and flour, and stifled in 
that close little room where Mrs Stephens and her daughter 
manage to wasli, iron, and cook.’ 

‘ 'Well, Kate, and if I were obliged to live in one coarse 
room, and wash, and iron, and book, as you say ; if 1 had to 
si)end every moment of in^' time in toil, with no pi'qsp^ct 
from my window but a brick w'all and dirty lane, 
flower as this would be untold enjoyment to Tnc,’ V 

* Pshaw', Florence ; all sentiment ! Poor people have no 
time to be sentimental. Besides, I don’t believe it will 

? ?row W’ith them ; it is a greenhouse flower, and used to dc- 
Icato living.’ 

‘Oh, as to that, a flow'cr never inquires whether its 
owner is rich or poor ; and Mrs Stephens, wfkatever else 
she has not, has sunshine of as good quality as this that 
streams through our w'indow. llie beautiful things that 
God makes are his gift to all alike. You will sec that my 
fair rose w ill be as well and cheerful m Mrs Stephens’s room 
as in ours.’ 

‘ Well, after all, kqiv' odd ! When one gives to poor 
people, one wants to give them something a bushel 

of iK>tatocs, a ham, and such things,’ 

‘ Why, certainly, potatoes and ham must l*e supplied ; 
but, having ministered to the first and most craving w’ants, 
why not add any o’ther little pleasures or gratitications we 


may have it in our imw-er to bestow ? 1 know there are 
many of the ijoor who have fine feeling and a keen sense 
of the bcautiuil, wdiich nists out and dies because they are 


1 too hard pressed to j>rocure it any gi'atifi cation. Pofor Mrs 
Sttphens, for example, I know she would enjoy birds, and 
flowers, and music as nmch as I do. I hjfve seen her eye 
light up as she looked upon these things in our tow'ing- 
room, and yet not one beautiful thing can she oommaml. 
pWm neccMity, her room, her clothing, sll she ha% must 
be coarse and’ plain. You should have seen the almost 
rapture she and Mary felt w hen I oBet«d them my rosr.’ 

‘ Bear me ! all this may be true, but I never thought of 
lit before. I niver tlionght that these hard- womng people 

had any ideas of 

‘ Then why do you see the geranium or rose so carefully 
nm-sed in the old crackcMl teajMit in the x^oorest room, oj* 
the morning-glory pldhted in at)Ox, andA wined about tho 


window Do not tiiofie shAw tliat the human heart yearns 
for the l^autifhl in all^aiiksxif life ? You remember, Kate, 
how ourpashorwomii^ sat ap a whole night, after a hard 
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d&y^s work, to mako her hrst baby a pretty dress to be 
baMised in.' 

‘^es, and I remcidber how I laughed at you for lualung 
such a tasteful little cap for it.’ 

'* Well, Katy/1 think the look of perfect delight with 
whiek the poor mother regarded her baby in its new dress 
and cap, was^sometliing quite worth creatiug ; I do believe 
shp eoiild ^lot liavo felt more grateful if I had sent her a 
barrel of flour.’ 

‘ Well, I never thought before of givii^ anything to the 
poor but what they really needed, and i have always been 
willing to do that when I could without going far out of 
my way.’ J 

‘ Well, cousin, if our heavenly Father gave to us after 
this inode, we should have oiVh cojii sc shapeless piles of j 
provisions lying about the world, instead of all tliis beauti- 
ful variety of trees, and truits, and flowers.’ * I 

‘Well, well, cousin, I supiwse you are rightf but have 
xnerey on my poor head ; it is too small to hold bo many 
new ideas nil at once— so go on your own way and the 
little lady began pra<;tising a waltzing step before the glass 
W'itii great satisfaction. 

* ■ * * 

It w^as a very small ro6m, lighted by only one wdndow. 
There was no carpet on the floor ; there was a clean but 
coarsely-covered bed in one corner ; a ciii>boar<l, with a 
few' dishes and plates, in the otlier ; a chest of draw ers ; 
and before the window’ stood a small cherry stand, quite 
new, and indeed it w'as the only article in the room that 
seemed so. 

A pale sickly-looking w’oman of about forty w'as leaning 
back in her toeking- chair, her eyes eloseil, and her lips 
compressed as if in pain. 8hi; rocked backward and for- 
ward a few' minutes, pressed her hand hard upon her eyes, 
and then languidly resumed her flue stitching, on which 
she had been bu.s' 3 ^ since morning. I'he door opened, and 
a slender little girl of about twelve years of age entered, 
her large blue (ryes dilat<‘d and radiant with delight, as 
she bore in the vase w ith, tin? rose-tree in it. 

‘ 011 1 set*, mothqr, see ! He re is one in full bloom, and 
two more half out, find ever so many more pretty l)uds 
. pooping out of the gr( en leaves.’ 

f I'lie i>oor woman's ^eo brighttmed as she looked, first on 
the rose, ,and then on her <iickly child, ou whose lace .she 
had not seen so bright a colour for uionthf?. 

bless Iicr I* she exclaimed unconsciously. 

^lifis Florence — yes, I knew you would feel go, mother. 
Ikia's it ]Jof make your head feel bettor to sec sue]) a 
beautiful tiowcT ? Now, you will not look so longinely fit 
the flow’crs in the market, for wo have? a rose that is hand- 
SQtncr than any of them. 1\'liy, it seems to me it is worth 
a« much to us as our whole litth* garden used to be. Only 
see How maqy Imds tliere an; ! Just count them ; and 'only 
jlpiell the flow'cr ! Now, where sluiU we set it up ?’ And 
about, i>laelng her flow^cr first in one position 
and then in another, and w alkiiig off to see the effect, till 
her mother gently reminded her that the rose-tree could 
not preserve its beauty without Bunlight. 

* Oh yes, truly,’ said Mary ; ‘ w'cll, then, it must be placed 
liere our ncw staml. How gWl Pam that wo have such 
a handsome new stand for it ; it will look so much better.* 
And Mis Stephens laid dom her w ork, and folded a piece 
of newspaper, on which the treasure was duly deposited. 

‘ There,’ said Mary, watching tlic arwpigement eagerly, 
‘that will d( 0 — ^no, for it docs not show' botli the opening 
buds ; a little farther around— -a little more j there, that is 
right and then Mary walked around to view the rose in 
various i>osition«, iiftiar which she urged her mother to go 
with her to the outside, and see how it looked there. 
‘How’ kind it w^s iu MUs I^ToitJnce to think of giving 
to u»,’ said Mary; ‘ though she liad done so much for 
us, and giv(;n us so many thiiig<|, yet this seems the best of 
all, because it seems as if she thought of us, and luiew just 
how wt fjrit ; and so Ibw' do tljat, you know, mother.’ 

. What a bright afternoon that little gift made in thij.t 
little room. Ilow much faster Mary^s fingers ilew the 
livelong day us she sat sew ing by her moUicr: and MrsJ 
Ethpuens, in the Ivappimsss of her eliild, almost forgot thai^ 
she had a lieiidache, and thought, as she sipiped her evening 
OUp of Jtoa, tluit she felt stronger than sho h^ doiio for 


ness of their life. Every day the fair growing thing put 
forth some fresli beauty— a leaf, a bud, a new shoot-^nd 
constantly aAvakened fresh enjoyment in its possessore. As 
it stood in the w’indow, the passer-by W'ould sometimes 
stop and gaz(;, attracted by its beauty, and then proud and 
happy W'as Mary ; nor did even the serious ana careworn 
widow notice with iudifteronce tide tribute to the beauty 
of thcii* favourite. 

But little did Florence think, when she bestowed the 
gift, that there twined about it an invisible thread that 
reached far ami briglitly into tlie web of her destiny. 

One cold afternoon in early spring, a tall and graceful 
gentleman called iit the lowly room to pay for the malting 
of some linen by the inmates. He was a stranger and 
wayfarer, recommended through tlie charity of some" of 
Mrs Stephens’s patrons. As he turned to go, his eye rested 
admiringly on the rose-tree, and he etoppeil to gaze at it. 

‘ How beautiful !’ said he. • 

‘Yes,’ said little Mary, ‘and it w'os given to us by a 
lady as sAveet and beautiful as t liat is.’ 

‘Ah,’ said the str.anger, turning upon her a pair of 
bright dark eyes, pleased and rather struck by the commu- 
nication ; ‘ and how’ came she to give it to you, my little 
girl ‘ Oh, bceaufic we are poor, and motluT is sick, and w e 
never can have anything pretty. NVe used to have a garden 
once, and we loved flowers so much, and Miss h’lorenec 
found it out, and so she gave us this.’ 

‘ Florence !’ echoed the .stniuger. 

‘ii>s — Miss Florence rEstrange — abcaurif'il hidy. They 
s.ay she wa.s from foreign parts ; but she spt.’aks just 

like other ladies, only sweeter.’ 

‘Is she here now? is slie in tliis city ?’ said the gentlo- 
ninii eagerly. ‘ No ; she left some laonlhs ago,’ said tiie 
widow’, noticing the shade of dis:i]>pointment on his face ; 
‘but,’ said she, ‘ you can find oht all a'oout her at her 
aunt’.s, Mrs Carlyle’s, No. 10 Street.’ 

A short time after, J^’Iorenee rec( ived a h'tter in a hand- 
writing that made Iier tnuiiblc. During the many t?ar)y 
years of her life spent in lYuiiee, she had well learned to 
kuow’ that writing. This letter told that he was living, that 
lie had traec'd her, even ms a iiidden stveamlt't may be 
traced, by the iTcshnoss, the verdnro of heart, which her 
deeds of kindnc.ss liad left wherever she had passed. I'lins 
much wdd, our Kaaders need no help in lini.sliin.sr my 
for ihcmsdvcs. 



noi wiEi the first 
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rorULAK FllENClI SONGS. 

NO. 1. — MALUROt'CiU. 

An 'ent-erprising Parisian publisher Ims, during tlie last 
year, been issuing a s(;ries of the most popular songs 
France, witli illustrations which sivrpiiss,* in pictorial 
clfoct and in chai-actcri.stic druAving, avy publication we 
have to boast of in Kngiiuni, Avhilo^be prii;e is a mere 
bagatelle — sixxience — or about the fifth of what such a 
thing would be offered at for sale in this countr3\ Each 
number (of Avhich one appears ev'cry w'eek) contains 
sometimes a single piece, tliough, when they are short, 
there are three songs to a livrmnon. An interesting 
essay precedes, and the music, with piano-forte accom- 
paniment, concludes every number. The first song is 
erne of the most popular— not only in France, Imt over 
the rest, of the continent and in this country — that ev(^r 
was WTitten. It is properly entitled, ‘The death and 
burial of tlic invincible Malbrough* (Mort et Convoi 
de rinAunciblo Malbrough), the great Duke of Marl- 
borough’s name having been first corrupted the 
French into ‘Malbrough,’ mid imported back again 
to its imtiv'e language altered into Malbrook; by 
which the song is Universally known here. 

As it relates one of England’s most celebrated 
generals, we^irefer translating tlie curious and interest- 
ing French remarks wliicU accompany the ditty in the 
‘ Chansons Pojjwlaires,* to making any comnients of oqjf 
own. This amusing essay is by M. Lacroa, chief Jib- 
rarian to the king of the Froneli, an accompli&hed his- 
torian, and author of several historical tol^s iOf great 
interest and popularity. He has invariably written 
under the name of the ^bliophile P. X. Jacob:— 

* The celebrated song of Mmtough waa eerteinly com- 
pos^ after the battle OTMa^laqueylh and not 
after the death of Johii Cliur<mDIr 3 e^^ of Marlborough, 
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in 1722, as many grave commentators on the facetious and passed thence from town to town, and coUi>^ • 
ballad have supposed. Not a single circumstance nar- country it was wafted across the sea to England, whb^ 
rated in the popular little poem accommodates itself to it soon becanie as popular as in Erahce. It is said tfiat'" 
the veritable demise of his Grace. When the illustrious a Ercnch gentleman wishing, when in London, to be 
general died at his estate of Windsor Lodge, on the 17th driven to Marlborough Street, had totally forgotten 
June 1722, from the consequences of an attack of apo- it^ name; but on singing the air of Malbrougll^ the 
plexy, he had not appeared at the head of an army for coaclinnm understood him immediately, and drove him 
more than six years ; for more than ten he had played to tltc proper address with no other directionf 
nothing more than an obscure and secondary part in Goethe, who travelled in Erance about the same time* 
European politics ; and the Ercnch, more fickle at that was so teased with the universal concert of Malbrough, 
epoch than they arc even at present, had had quite that Im took a hatred to the duke, who was the innocent 
time enough to forget him. George I, on mounting cause o' the musical epidemic. Malbrough made itseJif 
tVie throne, recalled the Luke of Marlborough to court, heard, witliout ceasing, apropos of everything, andapro- 
from which Queen Anne had estranged both him and pos of notlnng; it gave iteVame to tlic lasliiotis, to silks, 
his wife ; but his majesty demanded nothing more than head-dresses, carriages, and soups. The sidvject of the 
•4he duke’s counsels— which he never 4’ollowcd. Marl- song was painted on fire-screens, on fans, anil on cliina; 
borougn, therefore, lived very soberly upon his domain, it was erdbroiJered on tapestries, engraveyn on tciys and 
wheni liis money failed him in completing his magni- h^sakes— was rtqiroducod, in sliort, in all manner of 
ficent Blenheim, which Queen Anne and the English wayst and forms. U'he rage for Malbrougli endured for 
parliament agreed to finish in memory of In's brilliant m:iny‘ years, and notliing sliort of tiie Bevolution, tlie 
Dutch victory. lie fell into a second childliood, and fall of the Bastile, and the Marsclloise hymn, were 
finally exfiired in presence of Lady Marlhorougli, whom sufiicient to suiotlicr tlic souiute of that hitherto never- 
he charged to bury him witli pomp and grandeur. ceasing song. 

The ditty is, then, anterior to his demise, which made q'hc warlike and melancholy air of the song did not, 
but little noise even in England ; yet in the ancient any move than its heri>, originate in Eranee, and we 
prose legend which originidly accompanied the song, it have sought in vain to trace its history back from tlie 
is stated tliat ‘‘ Marlborongli was killed at the battle of time wdnai Napoleon — in spite of his general antipathy 
Malplaquet, which took place between Mons and Baray to music— imretl it out whenever he got into his saddle 
on the llth September 1709.” In that battle, which to start on a fresh eiunpaigii. We are not unwilling to j 
was, even according to English liistorians, glorious believe, with M. de Chateaubriand, that it was the same 
for the French, the Marshal do Yillars was wounded in air which the crusaders of Godefroid de Bouillon sung 
the knee Avh^n he waf about to surround tlK‘ Jyukc of under tlie walls of derusalem. The Arabs still sing it> 
Marlliorough, and*to hem him in between the two wings and pretend that tlieir ancestors learned it at the battle 


of the Ererieh uviny. At this decisive juncture the Eng- 
lish general ran the ruost critical liazards, and was tuip- i 


of ]\lassoura, or else from the hrothers-in-arms of De 
Joinville, wdio repeated it to the clashing of bucklers 


pos(Hi to have partaken of the fate of five of Ids generals while j.ressing forward to tlie cry of “ Mountjoy Saint- 
who were killed in the moloc. Denis!” ’ 

'riie rvimoiir (jf his death was rapidly spread, and, i After so eliil>(>ratc an essay, the reavlcr will expect 


'riie rvimoiir (jf his death was rapidly spread, and, 1 
without doubt, some wanton versifier made the following 1 
funeral oration while bivouacking at Qtmsnoy on the 
evening of the fight, to console himself for having had ! 


a l\rst-r;vte song, but he, w’ill perliaps 1)0 disappointed ' 
to find that the mountain of prefticc brings forth no- 
thing hut a poetical mouse.* Tlve song of Malhrtnigh 


neither food nor rest for three days : such being eha- is curious merely from its absurdity ; but its ^yy ab- 
r leteristic of a ErenelmiaiTs temperament. The Duke surdity is quaintness. It is, in fiict, not meant t(V lib 
«r Marlborough, a gn^at captain and subtle politician, read in, as it were, cold blood ; it is only fhtendod to, be 
^ottl been the bane of Louis XIV. during thirty years: — sung, for much of the humour lies in the constant x%- 
j te liad pursued, attacked, and crippled him on every petition of each line. Such repetitions would, however, 
"“field of battlp, and in every European cabinet. He had be far from amusing to read, and wc therefore only priut 
l)roved himself a worthy pupil of the great Condo and the first and last stanzas entire. Tlic couplets bereft of 
of Tumme at Il/wdistett, Oudenarde, and liamillies ; his the’refrain do not rhyme, for, ns each linCijs sungt)ver 
name was tlie terJw and admiration of llie soldier. Not and over again lx?forc the tune is finished, the jingling 


tune is finished, the jingling 


Ijtiug able to 'conquer, the enemy lamtxjoncd him, and of concordant syllables would render the whole tiresome, 
each of his victories was followed by a new satirical 

song ; such verses being in France then-as in the good THE, death and BiiiaAL of malbrough. 

times of ( 'ardimil Mazarin — the iKiople’s most ordinary Malbrough is gone to the wars, 

means of tiiking their revenge. ' 

The song was not much known to the heroes of Mil- Nono know wiien lie’ll returu. 

plaquet; it was preserved only by tradition in some of a* Doj-haiw be 

the provinces, ufiiere it had been probably leR by the 

soldiers of Vilhirs and De BoulTlers: it was not even liutfi'nnity has passed, 

received in the immense collections of anecdotic songs And yet Uo comes not back, 

which formed part of tlic archives of the French nob- Ills dame oBcends her tower 

lease. Butin 1781 it resounded, all of a sudden, from bobigh, she can go unbii^ucr. 

on6 end of the kingdom to the other. It happened tliat Her page abe approaci), 

Muriti Antoinette gave to the throne of Fixincc an • vestments aii oi Mac i. 

heir,hewa» mirscdbyai)eas!mt niimed [probiiUy nick- WhaT^Uie * 

named] Madame I’oitnne, who had |>een chosen, among , tiUi-Bi f^btiU tell 

other qualifications, for her healthy apnparauceL and gootl wiiu^aiV"’ eves to weep- 

humour. The nurse, while rocking the coy al cradle, ymir pink mtire to doff, 

sung Malbrough, and the dauphin, it is said, opened its , Likewisie .your silk and gold, 

ej^es at the name of the great gqneraj. ^The name, the ]sh>uBieur do Malbrough** dead— 

Bunidicit^ of the words, the singularity of the burthen, ^ What’s more— be> burl'od. 

«hd the touching melodiousness of the air, interested the i wkw him laid ta tho osrth 

tliieeu, attd she^ frequently sang Everybody repeated iiy fom- brave ofBo^ 

it after her, and even the king condescended to quaver ; 7 “; — ~ — — "TT; ^ 

ww sung in the state apartiDmits of \ ersailles , in tJie gorresponds to tho fid, liU, isl with wuieij^ English writers 
aitehens, in the stables— It betmmo quite the* rage ; from *oked oui;|their |tiuaWto the itmo. Xh* last ii»o is sung 

tile court it was adopted by tio tradespeople of Paris, tUree and the whole stanza repeated str^ht through. 


* Mironton, mirontaiae, is an old rr/Wt/w, (uSiarden, yy^hioh was 
in other ditties usually artSouiated rnironton, ton, ton, mirontaiiie, 
,tind corresponds to the fal, lAl, whiel^^Engliiih j^g- writers 
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. One carl iod his cuirass, 

^ A second his buckler stout, 

A thirtUiis terrible sword, 

A fourth curried nothing at all. 

At ^ic entrance of his tomb 

They planted rosemary'. 

* On the highest branch of the tree, 

^A nightingale was perched. 

1 ^ ^ TJioy saw it ste.'d his soul, 

With laurel it to crown. 

Kftch man fell on his face— 

And then got up again ^ 

To sing the victories 

That Malltrough bad nchievod, ^ 

The ceremony over,*" * 

They all wont liomc to hod. 

Homo with their gmid ^vivos, ‘ 

And others by theniseh oa. r 

No .single mortal failed 

In this, I'm ])Votty sure ; 

Lot th( in he dark' or fair. 

Or of the elusanut’s hue, 

Tv(> nothing oI'm? to wiy, 

Mironton, mUontou, niirontninc : 

I've notUiug else to say, 

And I’m sore I'vo said eiiougli’ fUirtCi')^ 

instruction, however, the university has always main- 
tained a respectable footing, the place, from its retired 
character and salubrity of situation, being better adapted 
for some of the more tranquil branches of study than 
any of the populous university towns. Latterly, the 
institutions in the town have been reinforced by the 
establishment of a large school for elementary cducii- 
tion, liberally endowed by the late Dr Bell, and, at liis 
request, termed the Madras college. 

Besides the attractions which may be supposed to 
arise from its university and schools, St Andrews 
offers other inducements as a place of residence. No- 
where iu Scotland — and I might take in a much wvider 
range — is to he found sucli excellent society, or a state 
of things more hannonious to the tastes and habits of 
those accustome^l to the refinements of life. One is siir-t 
prised and charmed to find so pleasant a set of well-bred 
persons in this part of the world, which is indeed a little 
world in itself, a thing of wdiich the great, busy, hurry- 
skurryiiig world without does not so much as dream. 
But for this concentration of ladies and genthunevi w'c 
must look not only to tlie edneationiil establishments, 
hut to the out-of-door play for whicli the links of St 
Andrews are renowned. St Andrews is the metropolis 
of golf. Of this game the inluihitants of other cities 
may speak — none hut a resident in vSt Andrews can dis- 
cuss it, ex cathedra ; — all of which the reader already 
knows, if he has read an account of tlio game formerly 
given in these pages. Well, then, golf attracts the lovers 
of out-of-door exercise, retired military men, civilians 
wdth fanijlies, old Indians, and others, from all quarters ; 
while fresh air on a splendhl scfjle, eheappess of living, 
fine w^alks, and old ruins full of liisUrical asgodations, 
add charms altogether irresistible. 

Reader, liave you now' anything like an idea of the 
pl.'ice to which I luivc come on a flying visit? I am 1 
afraid not ; for you would re(|uire to sxiend some time 
ill the place to have a complete notion of it — pass an 
evening with a cluster of its — sec a score of fac'cs 

gleaming on convivial thoughts intent — hear the guffaw 

of the facetious old I’rofessor , and he electrified 

by a toast in Gaelic from Captain . 'J’la* very i 

thought ofyiich a scone makes one feel that tliis is not j 
such a had world after all — that there are nice quiet 
llov cry nooks in it, if one would only look for tlann. 

Having now', as one may say, taken a hird’s-cyo view 
of the subject, we may come a little closer to its main. . 
fcature.s ; and, iu short, if you, the reader, have no par- 
ticular objections, take a look at the town. We have 
only a forenoon to sp.arc, so let us the most of it. 

♦Stretching longitudinally along the heiglit overlook- 
ing the sea, w'c find at least three good street s of consider- 
able lengtli, w’itU the ruins of the cathedral closing the 
vLsta on the cast, and tlie extensive sandy (.lowns or 
golf-ground on the w'est. About the centre of the tow n, 
hut separated from eacli other, are the diflercnt col- 
leges, and towards the exterior thoroifghfares are some 
new' streets of elegant houses. Of course there are 
numberless (toss alleys or generally Untid with 

dwellings of an inferior kind. The whole town is built 
of saiid.stone, aiid is substantial and imposing in "its 
aspect. Till lately, liowever, little had been (lone to 
give it a neat appearance, and it had fallen K'hfnd 
most towns of its size in some few respects ; there were 
here and there, as in several old-fashioned Scotch tmvns, 
projections of varions kinds upon the lines of street, and 
even the best thoroughfares w'erc paved only Avitli round 
stones, anythingrbut suitable to temder feetj smootli 
trottorrs w’er?! unknown. Things might have gone on 
in this condition for centuries, but for the w'ell-directed 
zeal of a siiigH* individual % mean Major Playfair, 

•a native of the town, now residing there with his 
family, and who accede, to the dignity of provost in 
1842. This gentleman, an independent for- 

tune, and naturally of an actitse^ind, must be con- 
sidered as a species of Peter the with in his burghal 

jurisdiction.^, Taking a ftmey for imjaroveinent where 
so mticli was needed, hojiias already wn||tght wbndcrs 



A DAY IN ST ANDREWS. 

‘Yott’ll luive a tumbling voyage across tlie Firth to- 
day,’ said an acquaintance \vhoin we met on JTince’s 
Street, one breezy morning last December, as we hurried 
along, bag in hand, to tlie eoacli-ollicc, Avhence we were to 
be conveyed to the sea-.sidc. * Hope not — tlic wind and 
tide are together ; at all events, can’t help it — must go 
— good-by.’ * Good-by,’ The sea, as we came in sight 
of it on rounding a corner of tlie curious zig-zag road at 
Trinity, certainly seemed a little out of humour. There 
was a" white froth on tiie top of the curling waves, 
and I half glanced at tlic possibility of an awkward 
leaning position over one of the sofas of the steamer. 
Happily, all such anticipations proved fanciful. Stop- 
ping from the coach^on board the steaming craft as it 
lay close‘to the pier at NeVhaven, wt saw there was no 
^j[ngcar»to he apprehended, and w’e were soon careering 
nidlTily acroM the Firth of Forth — the shores of Mid- 
l^hian, with the turret-clad heights of Edinburgh, re- 
ceding in the distance, and the coast ot' Fife Ijecoming 
erery' instant more and more invitingly open to our 
landing. The island of Inelikeitli, with its gray cragfr, 
was nassed, and the bay of Kirkaldy received n.s into its 
captious htsom. In short, we cros.scd the Firth with 
little more than an eas}' breeze, and not a single inci- 
d^t wdiich could he turned to account as an adventure. 
Nor were we more fortunate by land. A coach which 
was in waiting conveyed us without a jar through the 
peninanln of Fife, and early in tlie afternoon we found 
ourselves sftugly ensconced iu oui^-teniporary domicile 
at St Andrews. 

St Andrews, as everybody know^s, is one of the most 
ancient towns— we beg its pardon — cities in Scotland. 
Situated on a ^ttish promontory ovcflooking the (ler- 
nmn Ocean and the Firth of Tay, it appears to have 
been selected as the seat of a religious esUhlisliment by 
the early missionaries of Cliristianity w ho visited this 
lone and once barbarous part of Britain. Growing 
apace under the fostering care of Ilegulus and his silc- 
cossors, the idact afterwards became distinguislied for its 
stupendous catliedral — a building in its glory as splendid 
as the present cathedral of Canterbury — ^its castle, and 
its university. Sacked at tlie Iteformatiou, and with 
revqfiues despoiled, its famed ecclesiastical structuree 
SUfiK into a state of ragged ruins, wdiilc its educational 
edifices niefged into an antiquated and ibrlorn condi- 
tion, from winch they have only been partially restored 
by some public grants in recent times.* As a seat of 

V meu|»]p$ corioil^ the eecltiHiiistlcal lifttory and aniiquitiesaf 
thki qhy, may consult a A-iJont work on tho mildwt— 

* llifltdlry of by the Ifccy. C, *). Lyon ’ (Sorfry- < 
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in the brightening lip of this venerable city. Any ! 
ordinary mortal, three years ago, would have said 
‘Nothing could be done for St Andrews; her muni- 
cipal revenue is completely crippled ; nobody has any 
spirit to help her.* But on a retrospect, we can see 
that all such anticipations may prove fallacious, when a 
really energetic man chooses to apply his whole faculties 
to the object. The greatest doing of the worthy major 
is the formation of a smooth slab pavement, of from 
six to twelve feet broad, on each side of the i>rincipal 
street, along with a double row of gas lamps, as hand- 
some iis anything of the kind in the metropolis. Ob- 
taining one hundred pounds, as I understood, from tlie 
impoverished burgh al funds, the major bad been fortu- 
nate in collecting .a few more hundreds by subscription 
^4mong the inhabitants and neighbousing gentry, and 
with tlfis sum he was enabled to carry forward the very 
beautiful improvement now before us. The effect upon 
the aspect of the street, which in breadth and straight- 
ness A\ as already a line one, could scarcely be imagined, 
while its convenience to the inhabitants — supplying a 
fine promenade, agreeable for the feet, and at all times' 
dry — is no doui)t unspeakably great. Great, however, 
as is Ibis iinj)rovenient, it is rivalled by sundry other 
alterations. Everywhere, during last Bummer, work- 
men were to be seen engaged in removing old obstruc- 
tions and eye-sores, propping up venerable ruins, and 
creating new beauties and conveniences. While other 
men would plan, jwnder, and hesitate, the major acts. 
Was a railing required in front of Madras college, or a 
piece of playground to be put in order for its pupils.^ 
it was immediately danA Was there a street-projection, 
awkward and incommodious, which had been sighed 
over and lamented hopelessly, helplessly, for ages ? it was 
one fine morning, before breakfast, <j07ic. Was tlicre 
a too acute angle at the turn of a narrow road, which 
had liccr'i a puzzle to coachmen for a century, and the 
cause of perhaps two accidents on an average per annum 
during all that time, but which had in like manner 
bc<?n bewailed as yet? now it was cut off by the major. 
Wi\% an unseemly gap to be closed by a neat wall? forth- 
with the wall was raised. Was there anyw'herc some 
])articular house so badly pl'uXHl as to break a straight 
lnu', or intomi|)t a view of some distant object of an 
iuUfrcsting kind ? the major w'ould not scruple to lay out 
a iittlc money, that he might have the pleasure of seeing 
Tt removed. , 

While inspecting some of the wonderful doings of this 
rare el)i(*f-inagist)»iite, w'c liad the good fortune to be in- 
ti^uluced to his notice, and conducted by him to different 
l)oints wdicre ftlterations had liccn, or w’ere shortly to be 
(dfected. Our first visit w^as to iMadras college, wdiich has 
been a sjxHjial object of the provost’s solicitude. Con- 
ducted from a central courtyard Avhich he has had lately 
paved, we went through some of the class-rooms of this 
noble institution, wdiere — hear this, ye Englishmen — a 
lirst-rate elementary education may be obtained for a 
shilling a quarter ! In one of the large rooms wc found 
ab(.mt three hundred children, divided into classes, re- 
ceiving instruction at this humble charge ; and in another 
apartment a similar numlxir, but of a higher grade, w ho 
pay two Bliilllngs a quarter. We had tlie curiosity to 
oxiunifK} a class of the humbler pupils, by cross-quostiou- 
ing them on the subject of llieir lessons, according to 
what is called the intellectual method, and were much 
gratified with their expertness. * Wonderful, sir,’ said 
the nngor, wlio had kindly taken the oJiair on the occa- 
sion ; * what a world this will be in twentj^ycars hence, 
when these youngsters grow up ! They beat us, the old 
set, all to nothing.’ * Quito true, ma>r; but let us 
again be stirring.’ We now proceeded westivards to- 
wards the principal entrance to the town, where va- 
rious tokens of. improvement met our eye in the form 
of widening, building, and pacing; and turning to the 
right, ^vacame upon the open Unks, whore we were in- 
troduced to the clul^houBO of Ae Golfers’ sqpiet v. Here 
ore some plmaiit accoinmodoaons for the gentlemen of 
the town, including a billiard^nd reading-room, rooms 


for depositing golf-playing apparatAs, and a species of 
restaurant from which refreshments may be obtained at 
a moderate rate — total annual pa)%ncnt for inenjBcrs 
ten shillings a-ycar ! The doorway, as I observed to the 
major in passing out, was rather exposed, and would be 
improved by a portico. ‘I know it; you see the foun- 
dations of a covi?rcd porch arc about to be laid.’ Leav- 
ing tiie club-house, wc i)asscd down a street Ipo the ea*^- 
ward, where the major pointed out some conspicuous 
improvements; among others an infant-school of hand- 
some architecture, not yet finished, on the pleasure- 
ground of which his own private gardener was busily 
at work. » Near the school-house, the miv)or proposes 
various alterations, and«(sbine are in progress. As we 
passed a lioiise wliich stood somewhat out from the 
ranks, the major dryly observed, ‘ Take youv last look of 
it — it wilt l)e down by to-morrow morning and a cloud 
' ist which issued from tlie doorway assured ns that 


lie uhljiot speak without warrant. We now protjccdcd 
by a narrower pathway overlooking the sea-.shorc on 
the north, wliere several men were engaged in sm no th- 
ing a most iiTcgular piece of (Viwns, on wliich a public 
monument had lately been erected. ‘ ^^'hereve^ one 
goes,’ I said, ‘ lie sees people at \vork.’ ‘ Certainl}' ; tliere 
is not an idle man in the town.’ Having exhausted tliis 
quarter, w-e went eastward by the united collc'gij of 
St Iiconard’s and St Salvador’s, and even here wc couhl 
see some results of the major’s activity, tlioiigli not of 
a direct nature. The doors of tlie college Jiad been 
C(x^val with the buildings — a more shattered, battered, 
tattered-lookiiig gate did not exist on tin's side of Soiu- 
iiautli. Within the last two months, these doors have 
shrunk aside into the hannless character of curiosities, 
and been replaced by doors new and appropriate. Tlio 
professors had for ages met in a long dreary hall form- 
ing a library, and incapable of being heated by an ordi- 
iiar}' fire ; now, they have got a smaller room fitted up 
as a reading-room, where tUt?y arc perfectly comfort- 
able. 

Jlcparting from the college, wh«re some interesting 
objects of antiquity had detained us a few minutes, we 
w'ent tow'ards the eastern extremity of the towi, u^ear 
the ruin of the cathedral, where the habitations Af 
the lisfier population are situated. Hei*^, the major 
informed us, lie had great things in contemplation. He 
proposes that this useful community, whose dw'cllings 
are generally old and miserable, shall remove entirely 
to a' spot of ground near the liarbour, where he designs 
to build a terrace of neat and commodion# tencuJbuts 
for the different families, on a uniform plan, having in 
the centre a reading and coffee-room, to wUi(di the 
fishers may resort when on shore, instead of lounging 
listlessly in the open streets. Means arc alone wantijig 
to carry this beneficial improvement into effect; hut the 
major has already l^jgun the work of melioration, by 
instituting two improvements w'orthy of notice. The 
first is the establishment of a general conveyance, in the 
form of a cart, to supply the fishermen with muscle- 
bait from a part "of the coast several miles distant, in- 
stead of the old plan, which consisted in each man 
sending his wife or daughter for a liack-loud of that 
material, thus, perhaps, dei)riving the household of its 
managing member for the Inilf of every day. A change 
ot^this kind, while trilling in the means required for it, 
is virtually a substitution of civilisation fq^ tlie gross- 
est barbarism ; and its moral are os greai;;as its phy- 
sical effects. The second improvement ophsists in tlie 
establishment of a reading-room for fbe fisbeife. It 
appears that some sucli place w^as long thonghtt de- 
sirable, and one day, to tlie surprise of everybody, it 
was established. ‘ The whole affair, sii^’ said the 
major, * w as effected in an -afternoon. 1 got an old 
flshcriiiaii to allow his house to bo used for the purpose 
— sent a couple of ^carpenters to mak^Iie necessary 
alterations, and there you see it is— only the ' nucleus, 
.however, of what In this mind-improving 

place o^esort, we fiAmd three or four fishermen reading 
perioijical puldications, whUe a row oS instructive and 
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edtteHaifliflg books was ranged on the table before them, 
and tt comfortable fire blazed in the humble grate. Eor 
a halfpenny a raon^h, or some such fee, these men can 
now enjoy a ne;fspai)er, cheap periodicals, and books; 
and for no more than twopence a-week, they are sup- 
plied*^ with a cup of cofffee every morning before going to 
sea. What ft. stride in advance is this on the vicious 
difilim-driiiking practices to which fishermen are tod fre- 
quently addicted ! 

We have now made pretty nearly the round of the 
town, and as the best of friends must part, so ip.ust we 
bid adieu to the major. Yet one word ere we say fare- 
well. I should announce to the reader, that t5ie major 
has been bafiled in only one ’great undertaking ; but 
then, even Napoleon * himself M as occasionally non- 
plussed. There is an oltl town-hall planted, a;? was the 
common <Justom of old, in the middle of a street near the 
market-place, inteiTupting the tlionmglifare v'orse than 
any projection, and of such jdain architecture, as to be 
no object of attraction in the toM n. On this ill-fated 
edifice the major has east the eyes of his destructive- 
ness, and would sweep it'Uwa.y to-morrow, if he only had 
the means of building another in what he tliinks a Itetter 
situation. Half in joke, half in desperate anxiety to ac- 
complish this object, lie has i)ut up a notice in the 
Golfers’ club-room, which we transcribe for the benefit 
of all persons who may possess more money than they 
know well what to do vdth : — 

* Notice Universal — It is heroT)y intimated to all those 
who have or may have any funds at tlieir disposal, and 
who are hesitating to what purptise they "will apply 
them during life or at their demise, that the ancient 
city of 8t Andrews is a field wJierc a bequest might be 
made for a purpose wliieh M ould ])erpctiiate the name 
I of the donor to future ag(*.s; mtniely, to furnish the 
: means, either by deed or gift, for removing the present 
I toMm-hall from the centni of the street (M'here it is a 
great obstruction and deformity), and to build another 
M'hich should contain a market-place, assembly-rooms, 
and other conveniences — tjms securing to the donor the 
gratitude and blessings of generations to come. Any 
I^raop Reeling inclined to promote this great public 
work, will receive every information cin the snl^ect on 
application to Major Playfair, the jwovost of the city. 
— — St Andrews, 1st October, 1843,’ 

Wbetber our friend the UKijor be successful in this 
bold and happily conceived design of immortali.sing.tbd 
of a Hotel de Ville for the city of St Andrews 
; or not, ■we ftfeinnot but accord great praise to personal 
energy and public spirit directed in the maimer we 
have described. Here, in little more than a twelve- 
month, has one man gone far to accomplish some- 
tiling like the renovation of an ancient and someMdiat 
neglected city. Could similar goo^bc done elsewhere? 
Moat asBUredly, granting there exists elscM’here such 
men. It is ti-ue that the patriotic major has been 
oblig^ to open liis O'W'ii purse on several oc!Casions ; but 
this is rather in consequence of the i\eculiarly reduced 
state of the bur^ fbrids than from any' other cause. 
The grand requisite seems to us to lie in the qualities 
of the individual. Let any man of tolerable judgment 
and taste devote himself entirely for a given time to 
the effecting of such improvements, and we hold Ms 
success to he co’1:ain. It can scarcely be necessary m 
add, that there is classical authority for the inferior 
share which pecuniary meaiis hav^ in these local i 
: phenomena— 


hang with woods yon mountain's sultry brow ? 
^om the dry rock wlio, bade the waters flow ? 

Not to the skies ha useless columns tost, $ 

Orto protid fcdls nwjp^iittcontly lost ; 

Bui dear atiid artlosB, pouring through tho plain 
Bsdth to t^sick and 

Wdfio parts the vals with shttdy rows ? 

, ssats 

■ i^hb the hOavsn-diroctud viri re to rise ? 

^ w wl<g», but want the power to do ! 

I P'fiy vmat suxoBthatgencna^usl^ % 4t 


‘ Of debts and taxes, wife and ohUdion clear, 

This man possessed five hundred pounds a-yeai*. 

Blush, grandow, blush ! i)roud courts, witlidraw your hlaae) 

Yo little stars, hide your diminished rays !* 

That the provost of a Scottish country town, without 
the aid of either act Of paiiiament or tax, should have 
been able to plan and carry forward renovations so ex- 
tensive and beneficial, may wcW excite surprise ; and one 
can very easily imagine, that without a great degree of 
sagacky, and the most masterly financiering, nothing 
could have been done. Many are the joltes told of the 
major’s dexterity in procuring the consent of parties to 
the excision of street encumbrances, and of his schemes 
of ways and means. A short time ago, for example, 
he raised ,i'30 by a public exhibition of pictures lent at 
his request hy Viimilies in the tov^n and its vacinity! ' 
Nor, from tlic general tastefulness of his improvements, 
is there any disposition to ridicule what lie has effected, 
unless perhaps as respects his giving a new nomencla- 
ture to some of the roads and alleys, wdiereby, as M’ith , 
the wand of an enchanter, he has transformed certain 1 
wynds into streets, thus breaking up, as it may be (jailed, | 
certain old local associations. But even for this he has ' 
a ready and tolerably satisfactory ansM'cr, Mdiich no one | 
actually disputes. Perhaps, hoMTver, his greatest act | 
of gcncraldjip Inis been that of stilling dovm opposition j 
in the municipal body of Mdiieh lie is the head. By the 
reasonableness of his propositions, his impartial distri- 
bution of patronage, and treating the predilections of 
all mtm with liberality, being at the same time frank 
and afiable in bis demeanour, and ever ready to be con- 
sulted by cv(!ry one, he has iiitroducQil tlie most perfect 
harmony into liis little senato; and it is a fact equally 
ncM' and gratifying, tliat no time is (iver now consumed 
in M’rangling on general abstraction.s. Thi.s i*hang(i is not 
less grateful tluin it is l)cnfcll(;ial to tlie people gciKTally, 
and M'c may be assured that it is no small clement in 
the list of means by Mdiieli our friend tlic major has 
been able to carry on so many useful reforma. It Is a 
lesson most dcivoutly to be commended to all municipal 
bodies throughout tlic empire. 

MODEUN INSTANCIES OF SUPERSTITION. 

I In October last (1843), the Inverness Courier bad the 
I following paragraph : — ‘ A M oman m’rs last month triedw. 
at DingM all, before Sheriff Jardirjc and n jury, on a | 
charge connected with the almost exploded belief in j 
witchcraft. In 1836, Donald iMathaafili, a small farmer |; 
residing in Strathconan, having lost sornp of his sliecp 
by death and other causes, applied for advice to a 
divining woman, or sorceress, named Catherine Beaton, 
tho wife of a sawyer at Dingwall. He travelled thirty i 
miles on this important mission, and Mrs Campbell 
having duly -vixighed the circumstances of the case, told 
him tliat there was great trouble coming to his house 
through a woman wiio lived in his neighbourhood, and 
wiio had consulted ^liss Hay of Inverness, a once noted 
sorceress, for means to carry out her intentions. For- 
tunately, however, Mrs Camx>bcll could a^^'crt the maclil- 
nations of all wicked WHimcn, and the means were 
simple. “ Bring me a pound note,” she said ; “ I will 
tie it up in a parcel, which you must take home, and 
your wife must place it under her pillow while she 
sleeps. After this^ return to me with the parcel, w hen 
I you will get tlie pound note as good as before.” Donald 
immediately, borrowed the money from a meal-dealer, 
and delivering it to the skilful woman, had it chartned, 
and tied up. He trudgfed homewards, pluming himself 
^on his sagacit/and foresighti and his wife duly slept 
upon the packet as desirctL In a day or two, however, 
female curiosity got the bdter of her BU]prstitiou8 
dread, and she opened the mysterious" packet. The 
pound note was gone, and in Its place were fiiuiid some 
saiKl, rags, and a piece ofipaper. Doniid then returned 
to Dinj^all«to claim his&oney, but the sorceress was 
iho!aor%lo««-nothlng couJu be obtiained firoin iiet. The 
charm was unavailing, |pd the money waft g^ne. An* 
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other deception was practised by Mrs Campbell. A 
widow in Loch-Broom, named Elizabeth Murchison, 
about ten or eleven weeks ago lost a sum of two pounds. 
She (consulted the diviner as to the restoration of her 
money, when she was told to provide herself with other 
two pounds. This was done : Mrs Campbell uttered 
some words over the money, and the widow, at her 
request, spat upon the parcel in the name of Provi- 
dence ! The widow was charged not to touch the parcel 
till Mrs Campbell would return the following morning ; 
and she was further informed, that, if she did not sleep 
during the night, she would see a person come and 
place the two pounds which had been stolen in the 
window. The honest tkkf, however, did not appear to 
re^ace the money, neitlier did the sorceress return, and 
the parcel being opened, w as found ta contain merely 
^ some crumbs of bread. These facts being fully esta- 
blished in evidence, Sheriff Jardino sentenced Mrs 
Campl)ell to three months’ imprisonment. The worthy 
sheriff, at the same time, remarked on the extraordinary 
circumstance, that so absurd a superstition should still 
linger among the people in these days of intelligence 
and information.’ 

About five years ago, a yonng hirnier in Glendoehart, 
Pertlishiro, disappeared one niglit, after liaving attended 
a rustic; merry-making. He was about to have been 
married, and tliere was a strong suspicion of his death 
having Ix-en caused by foul play, arising from the malig- 
na! it passion of jealousy. Tiiat he had Ijccii precipi- 
tated into the Doehart, there could lx; little doubt, as 
there were marks on the banks as of a deadly siruggle 
between two flven.^ Piffdio interest Avas strongly ex(;itcd 
in that- remote glen, and tlie people turned out in great 
numbers to searcli for the body, which they did for 
several days ; but all in vain. Tlie young man w^as 
noAcr n.ore seen. The fact appordte to the present \ 
subiect is, that ofi the ?mtth night oft(T the suppo.sed 
murder, the ivliole of tlie active part of the poimhition 
once nsoit; turned out, and kept A^ratch along the ha)ik.s 
of tlie rircr and on all the hills whence its course could 
be seen, and this througliout the Avhole night, in expec- 
tation of detecting the siluatioii of the body, by seeing 
the corpse candk burning over it on llie surface of the 
wa ter I A legal functionary Avho Avas present, making 
investigations into the case, has described to us the 
particulars of this strange vigil, as perhaps the most 
strikingly romantic affair AAith Avliich he ever aa^us 
connected. 

About the tinnf.w'Jien this happened, the Eame county 
w'as the scene of an act of superstition Avliich Ave venture 
to say could not huA'C been surpassed in grossnoss in tlie 
darkest of limes. It apixiars that in a parisli to ihe 
nortliAA'ard of Dunkeld, a suspicion had gone abroad, that 
in a particular family doings of a secret and mysterious 
eharaetor had been going on, the nature of AAdiich, boAv- 
ever, the neighbours could not divine. Some averred 
that a human skull had been seen iu tlie house, or in 
the bands of some of its inmates ; and in the progress 
of the story, others supplied the remaining parts of the j 
body, and it w\a8 ffnally conjectured that body-lifting I 
had i)cen practised in the ilrst instance, although tor 
wdiat ulterior purpose could not lie discovered. Unplea- 
sant and aggravated reports spread through the district, 
until the information assumed a sliapc whicli required 
the personal investigation of the proper authorities, 
when the follow ing circumstances •were elicited It 
appeared that tw^o junior members of tlie family referred 
to had been subject to epileptic fits, and? the mother, 
impressed with belief in the virtues of*a horrid and bar- 
barous BUiAerstition, namely, that food^prepared in a 
kumetn skull was an unfailing remedy for that disease, 
h»d, in the absence of her husband, procured one for tiie 
purpose of proving its efficacy. This* It would appear, 
she had elfeoted through tne Qiedium of a medical 
student, and as it was a principal part of the charm that 
the mess should be boiled u Ion fire raisqd Upon the 
march between two large proi^rties, a fitting oppdrtu- 
nity having offi^red, a mess cjf oatmeal porridge was 


boiled at the proper hour, and at the proper place,* a 
human skull forming the pot. Although the ojieration 
was performed wdth all due secrecy-vfor the charm Was 
imperfect if the patient was made aware of the circum- 
stances— still, some whispers of the ?hct got abroad. 
Both patients, it would appear, had partaken <if the 
mess, uiicons(;ious of the mode of its preparation, al- 
tho^h AA'ith rohietance by one of them, who expresasjjl 
dislike of its darkish appearance; the popular rumour 
in the neighbourhood leant, howover. to the belief that 




neighbourhood leant, however, to the belief that 
botli b(>nclited by tlie charm. It is needless to add, that 
the result of tlie investigMlion proved that the case was 
one whitii called for the strongi'st pity and commisera- 
tion, rather than the intti^iosition of the law% 

'I’ho Highlands of Scotland aVc ii district so thinly 
peojiled, and so remote from the principal agimcies of 
civUisati5n, that it is scarcely surprising to timi inci- 
like tlie above taking place amongst the inhahi- 
tahtC But an out-of-the-Avay locality, and a scattered 
population, are not the only tilings conducive to keep 
aliA'c the superstitions which ayc fondly believe to be 
characteristic of earlier times. • otherwise, why siiould 
we so often hear of instances of tlie most tsxtravagant 
credulity occurring amongst not niercly the hunibler, 
but the middle class of English ? So lately as the mouth 
of Sejitember (1843), a clothier residing at Ilolmfirth, 
near Huddersfield, became the dupe of a female gipsy, 
under the folloAving circumstancc.s : — Having first per- 
suaded him lliat there was a large treasure concealed in 
Ills liouse, she induced him to raise the sum of L.310, 
AvhereAvith she aaus to perform a charm by Avhich to 
overcome the influence of c(?rtain evil spirits, which slie 
described as guarding tlie desired hoard. When he had 
gathered tlie money, one half of Avhich Avas in gold, she 
repaired to the house to AAxirk the cluirni, for it had been 
luidorstood that tlu; money was never to go out of his 
possession. A leather bag was iiroduced; the money 
was deposited in it ; and, after some ceremonies had 
been performed, it wms iilaced under lock and key in 
one of the clothier’s drawers, Avilh ;^rict injunctions that 
it was not to he disturbed lof four days, by which time 
the charm Avould be Avorked, .and the treusurti? found. 
The four da} s elapsed ; tlie gipsy failed of her ajifiiinf- 
raent, and the dupe begaFi to have eom^ misgivingjS. 
After alloAAdng one extra day to elapse, he opened the 
drawer, Avhere, instead of any ncAv treasures, lie found 
#nly the bag, iwiv containing only a few pieces of lead 
awllbroAA'ii paper. 

signally tragical instance of supersliilion anlong 
the English middle classes occurred, in October 1838, at 
Breston. A young AA^oman, named Alice Hodgson, had 
been confined safely, and aa^us rajddly recovering under j 
tlie care of a regular medical iiractitioner, >vheii her 
mother, and a person styling himself an elder of the 
Mornionites, interfered in the case, inducted her to dis- 
charge her proper attendant, and trust herself to their 
superior means of restoring her to liealth. U'he treats 
ment which they adopted was rubbing' her body witii 
rum, giving her tea made from ginger, and placing the 
elder’s walking- BtiA;k by her side, Avith injunctions ^ 
her to grasp it with her hands, and put unreserveil 
faith iu its power of healing! Slie died a fov^ight 
after. 

■The mCiasurc of the superstition of ^ peoplle is not 
solely to be judged from actual cases of gross 4^uaion, 
such as the above, but also from the watnaor in 'w^hich 
the people generally receive and consider cettaiij fiicts. 
The change of the stp/c. in 1752 seems a rathor remote 
c»s ent to refer to in treating of the present state Oft the 
popular mind on this ptAint; but it is not sp irrelevant 
' as may at firit sight appear* fOr many things shoAv that 
the rural population of England is, in resjieet of intel- 
lectual advancement* afi but Ihe same was in the 
middle of the last ^jOntuty, .Of the jjgilrarar odium in 
wliich the reforniatiou Of the calendar was held, an en- 
lightened persmi of the' pijeaeiit day Oan scarcely form 
any ide^L The falsQ^reasonlng on which the odium was 
foimdod ia pot less in<x)mpreh^ Confbundihg a 
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mere hutnan arrangfement for reckoning time with time 
itself, the common people every whercj deemed the act 
an impious attempVto put eleven da^^a' out of existence, 
and so far to alter the course of nature. This notion 
even entered info the politics of the jieriod. A gen- 
tlemoiici who had voted for the hill in parliament, is 
represented hy Hogarth as assailed on the hustings 
'v^h erics'of, *\Vho stole the eleven days?’ Irrecon- 
cilable to a change so sacrilegious, many persons con- 
tinued to use the old style, particularly with regard 
to religious and other festivals ; and of this pertinacity 
we see some remains even yet. The Rev. J^fr Brec 
makes the following curious statement on this subject: — 

‘ I knew an old labourer, a ndftivc of an obscure village 
in this county (Warwickshire), wdio recollected tlie idte- 
ration of the style, and who to the last wits never re- 
conciled to it: he stoutly maintained that tWe nation 
had never prospered since. “ I did not wish,” he said, 
‘‘ to make mischief, so I never said anything about it to 
my son ; but you may depend upon it, sir, the nation 
has never prospered since the style was changed. If 
you’ll observe, sir, the ^.mckoo and the swallow^ and 
everything else, they tlon’t care for tlie change i they all 
come and go by the old time, and not by the new. 1 
don’t know',” continued he, “ what use it were of, unless 
it were to make the parson tell lies of a Sunday.” “ How' 
so, Master Caister?’^ “Why, sir, he says it’s the tenth 
day of tlie month when it isn’t the tentli.” He assured 
me that the inhabitants of his native parish w'ere so 
disgusted with the change, that the}'' were at the pains 
of jirocuring a minister, at their ow n private exiKjnse, 
to perforin divine service upon old Christinas day, and 
that they made a point of going about their ordinary 
occupations, and setting their servants to w'ork on the 
neu\ Moreover, a deputation, consisting of two of these 
simple villagers, w'as actually sent dow n to Glastonbury 
for the purjwse of consuliing the holy thorn upon the 
occasion [this is a thorn wiiich the monks of Glaston- 
bury Abbey planted many ages ago, and whicii is be- 
lieved to blow every*Christmas day] ; a sprig of which, 
gathered on old Christmas* day, in leaf, or else in flower 
& forg^j wliich), was brought back in triumph to the 

^Of the credulity of the rustic classes in England 
towards things which address their sentiment of wonder, 
i the progress of the dreary fanaticism of Mormonism, 
tim idaccd, in a district of Kent, upon the 

! maniac pretender Tliom, and the still prevalent 

t^*of consulting gipsies, and other employment of 
; ^ fortunes, are incontestable proofs. 

Bni superstition is not confined to the Imrahle, or 
tiie middle classes of society. It has many votaries 
even in the highest. Nor is this to be w ondered at; for 
though the more affluent classes can command tlie best 
educatimi, and thus emancipate tli%m selves from many 
weaknesses which beset their inferiors, the great prin- 
ciples of human nature are still at work within them ; 
the Marvelling eentimeqt will work with more or less 
freedom from Ileason’s control, and there are even some 
I agencies of an educational kind which tend to give these 
strength. It is tlie lot of almost every roan to be im- 
pressed in childliood by potions of a superstitious kind, 
whicli remain ineifkced through life ; nearly all men 
have so much that is to them unknown around them, 
that they are ifearly as re^y to believe in soraething 
whicli is ci>ntrary to natural mw, as in things which are 
conformable to it. There is aisp a self-love which gene- ! 
^ rates f^ueh superstition ; a man easily conceives there is 
a particular fortune attending himself. It is only oa 
these grounds that we can account for the belief in des- 
I tiny, whSclf formed so singular an excepilion iVora the 
I general acuteness pf Napoleon. Byron, who probably 
was soep^c^^out rosuy things where faith is above 
11 $ virtue, waHNi^ like manner a believer in wamtna^i. 

on 'inStanceT says his biographer Moore, ‘of a 
more jptityim sor^of superstition, I may be allowed to 

I'y on® hw* 

Thu ladjr had a large agate head, 


with a wire through it, which had been taken out of a 
barrow [a sepulchral mound], and lay always in her 
w'ork-box. Lord Byron asking one day what it was, 
she told liim that it had been ^ven her as an amulet, 
and the charm w'as, that, as long as she had this bead in 
her possession, she should never be in love. “ Then 
give it to me,” he cried eagerly, “for that’s just the 
thing I W'ant.” The young lady refused ; but it was not 
long before the bead disappeared. She taxed him with 
the theft, and he owned it j but said she should never 
sec her amulet again.’ 

Sir Walter Scott wa 2 even in a greater degree super- 
stitious. Of nature and her laws, he was, from educa- 
tion and habits of study, entirely ignorant; be had even 
a sort of contempt for all of science that had not at least 
got pretty well ctamped by the kind of autliorities hs-i^, 
was disposed to respect. But, wliile hard of btdief tus 
to any extraordinary thing which professed to stand 
upon some natural iirinciple, he W'ouhl have listened 
with more than mere patience to a tale of the second 
sight: again, if any one had thought of exphuning second ' 
sight as something possibly connected w'ith mesmerism, 
and therefore a natural thing, albeit extraordinary, it 
would have instantly lost all charm for him, and he 
would have been the hardened sceptic once more ; so 
much do our beliefs depend on the particular ten- 
dency of mind through which propositions appeal to 
us. There seems to be no room for doubt that Sir 
Walter conceived liimself to have been the observer of 
several supernatural occurrences. In 1818, a Mr Bul- 
hxik of Jjondon died suddenly there, during the time 
that some furnishings were gi/ing on f t Abbot.sford 
under his directions. On the nighf before his death, 
Scott and his wife were rou.sed in the middle of the 
night by sounds as of some one drawing furniture 
through a distant room. Next night, at Uie same hour 
— and the time of Bullock’s deatli — the same sounds 
were rei>eated so distinctly, that Scott rose to see what 
was the matter, but found nothing unusual. There is 
proof that his mind was affected by tliese incidents 
before he knew of Mr Bullock’s death, for he w rote of 
them to ii friend in London while yet ignorant of tliat 
event. Tin coincidence, when he w^as aware of it, is 
allowed by Mr Lockhart to have mode a strong impres- 
sion upon him. In his Letters on Demonology, he tells 
us how, sitting one evening in a room off’ his entrance- j 
hall, he there saw what for a brief space he thought thiT 
figure of Lord Byron, not recollecting tliat his noble 
friend was dead. The figure, he sayyat his approach, 
resolved itself into a screen occupied by greatcoats, 
shawls, and otlier such articles ; but on again retiring 
to the place where he formerly stood, and endeavouring 
to realise the vision once more, lie found that to be 
beyond his capacity. In hi.s book, tact and gootl sense 
make him tell the tale as a mere case of visual decep- 
tion ; but a late chronicler of his conversations avers, 
that he impressed his hearers with the idea that he 
believed himself to have seen a genuine apparition of 
the deceased poet. Tlie same writer gives the parti- 
culars of another vision of the great minstrel as hdd by 
himself. ‘1 had sent ray servant, with a horse and 
cart, for provisions and other articles expected from 
Edinburgli. I had walked out to meet him about tlie 
time be was expected, and I saw the man, horse, and 
cart coming to meet mo. At once tlie whole tumbled 
down the bank. I hurried on to render assistance, when, 
to my surprise, ^nothing was to be seen. I returned 
home, not a httlc ashamed at having allowed myself to 
fall into a ddusioQ. The cart did hot arrive until two 
hours after its proper time j and when I questioned the 
I man what had occasioned the delay, “ The carrier from 
Edinburgh, sir, did not arrive until two hours after his 
time, which caused me to wait till it became dark. J 
got loaded, and came away ; hut, on account of the dark- 
ness, the cart ran too near Uie brae, and all tumbled to 
the bottom* 1 fbund tbekhorse had thrown Itimielf out 
his harness^ and waststanding unhurt Assistance 
came, and 1 got tliehory} righted, and again on the 
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road, and hero we are all safe at last” The time that 
the cart really tunubled was at least two hours after my 
vision/ 

The present writer can relate a very trifling anecdote 
to the same purpose. I was walking one day with Sir 
Widter Scott through St Andrew ^s Square in Edin- 
hurgh, when we met a gentleman clad in deep mourning* 
vdKJtn I recognised to be one of his associafea at the 
cierks’ table in the Court of Session, and to vdiora Sir 
Walter spoke for a moment. On mnldng some inquiry 
as to the cause of the mourning, and the air of deep 
melancholy on his friend’s visage, he mentioned^ the 
death of a grown-up daughter, and, I think, implied 
that it was not the first incident of the kind which had 
taken place in the family. He then shook Ids head, 
looked extremely grave and awed^ as he always did 
y* when iiis mind was full of any romantic feeling, and 
^ referred witli perfect seriousness to a Highland curse 

launched eighty years Ixjfore against Mr ’s wife’s 

family^ on account of her ancestor having given ux> to 
1 1 the government the unfortunate Marquis of TulUbar- 
dine, who, flying from Culloden, Iiad taken refuge in 
liis lionse in Dumbartonshire, relying upon some tics 
of fatiuly connection. Tlie Avhole manner and discourse 
I of Scott on this occasion w'as imquestionably calculated 
to convey the notion, that he atta<died imijortance to 
I this anathema as a cause still operating. 

After BO many illustrations of still vigorous super- 
i stition, how^ absurd to call out that the education of this 
age is too much for realities ! or that any class of tlie 
community is in danger of becoming too wdsc ! 

^ 

MR KOHI/S tour" IN IRELAND- 

i ; Wk have already followed tins iiidcfatigabU? traveller 
! : in his wanderings through Russia and Austria ; but 
1 1 Ijave been able to test the accuracy of his observations 
I i only l»y tlie information concerning the same empires 
; ■ supplied by former travellers. Now% however, our Ger- 
man friend comes so near home, that had he fallen into 
I ; any niisoonception or misstatement, it would have been 
I readily detc(‘ted. But, happily, all our vigilance has i 

I lieeti in vain : had IMr Kohl resided in Ireland for several 

i years, his view's of her condition and peoide could not 

\\ linve been more correct. Hence his present work has 

i j increased our faith in his former ones, and causes us to 
! ! look forward with plcfvsure to his fortlu!oming * Eng- 
I land’ and * Scotland.’ Mr Kohl is excellently adaidcd 

! for a travelling author : to a sharp and discriminating 

i eye he unites reasoning powers of sufficient activity to 

j cmable him to form rajiid judgments ; and though his con- 
I elusions are swiftly arrived at, they are stddom unjust. 

I His Irish journey took jdace in the autumn of 1842, 

I I'rotn Diililin INIr Kohl jmocoeded to Edgeworthtown, 

; and visited the gifted lady, Maria Edgew'orth, wdiose 
I family owns the estate, and which shows, in the supc*rjor 
I condition of tlie tenantry, the advj^itages of resident 
1 landlonls, which tlie Edgeworths have been for a long 
I jieriod. Though much that is interesting might have 
been gleaned from notices of the authoress w'ho.se w'orks 
have delighted thousands, ISIr Kohl, with a degree of 
good taste, which w'e hopt^ to .<*00 imitated by future 
tourists, abstains from entering into any private details. 
He prefers noting down more general and useful infor- 
mation, .and at an early period of his journey, describes 
one of the most striking peculiarities of the country — 
bogs. • 

* Mountains and valleys, rocks, ravines, and plains, 
nay, sometimes even tbe caverns, are all covered wit h 
bog in Ireland. Where cultivation» ceases, the bog 
begins, and the whole island may be stlid to be a bog 
with ocensional interruptions. There are parts of 
Germany, Erance, and the Netherlands, which also seem 
to have a decided tendency to the formation of bog, but 
nowhere else is this so much the qfse as in Ireland. Our 
Harx mountains have some bpg, it is true* but in Ire- 
land the very summits of sucj mountains «gre cowrecl 
with bog, and wherever cultivation recedes* tlie ' bog 


resumes possession of tbe abandoned ground. Tlve 
humidity of the Climate, I suppose, is the chief though , 
not the only cause of this phenomenon. The decayed 
vegetable matter, which in other countries dries and 
resolves itself in dust, leaves here a cl!tasiderable resi- 
duum, which is augmented in the following year bg the 
new residua of decayed plants, and a rapi(j[ accumula- 
tion 4;liiis takes place, a quantity of moisture jieiug heM 
in absorption, till gradually immense compact masses 
arc formed. A young bog, one that is yet but in its 
infancy, is called a “ quaking bog but in time, when 
the matfs becomes more coiiq)act, and assumes a black 
colour, i^ is known as a turf-bog or peat* bog. The 
vegetables, wdiose residua.go to tlie formation of these 
bogs, .are of course of infinite variety. The mosses, as • 
they decay, ^brni a loose, spungy in ass, often so tough, 
that the torf-spade will not iiierce it, and it then goes 
name of “ old wife’s tow.” Sometimes the bog is 
almost wholly of mosses, sometimes of mosses 
mixedVitli the remains of other idants. Hence arise 
two jirincipal descriptions of morasses in Ireland ; the 
red or dry bogs, and tbe green or wet bogs. The former 
yields a light spungy turf, that 'quickly burns away, the 
latter a heavy black turf. Some of the green bogs, 
however, are so wet that no turf can be obtained from 
them at all. The Irisli bogs are at once a source of 
Avcalth and a cause of poverty to Ireland. They yield 
fuel to the people, but at the same time cover much 
fertile land, which they withhold from cultivation.’ 
The manner in which the fuel-yielding turf is allowed 
to run to waste is characteristic of tlie improvidence 
which unhappily prevails in Ireland. ‘ The majority 
of the population everywhere burn notliing but turf, 
which may be obtained more easily from the surface of 
the ground than can the coals from their deep and 
laborious mines. When their supply of turf has been 
cxliausted, the Irish will pay more attention to their 
coal-fields, tbe real extent of winch is still unknowm to 
them. Before that time comes some centuries must 
pass aw^ay, but there arc parts of Ireland where turf is 
beginning to grow scarce. Jn tluf north of Germany, 
where we have also many turf bogs, the people provide 
for the reproduction of the turf. They leavd'squnrq 
liole.s, in wiiieh the W'atcr collects. Tbe jtiarsh-plants 
accumulate in these reservoirs, and at the end of thirty 
or forty years, turf may again be cut from the same 
Xdace, and thus 11 piece of turf-land is made to aflbrd an 
mq^haustible supply of fuel to its owners. In Ireland, 
n^'^.^ng of the kind is thought of. The turf is cut a^j^vay 
wiierevcr nature has deposited the tTeasult\ and none 
seems to trouble himself about the rencwuil of the supply. 
The consequence is, that many villages are already 
mourning over their dwindling stot'k of turf, and can 
almost calculate the day on which they will have con- 
sumed their last sod.’ 

Tlie generally exd^llent farming around Edgew'orth- 
town nfTqrds our author an opportunity of contrasting 
it wd til w hat is visible elsewhere. In a few words, he 
points out one of those pernicious pnu^iices w'hich have 
contributed to make Ireland what it is, namely, the ex^ 
eessive subdivision of lands. . . 

‘ It often happens in Ireland tliat a farm, origlnalljr 
sufficient for tbe comfortable maintenance of a mart and , 
Uis family, becomes divided, after a few gcnGrati|i||j^ 
in^o a number of holdings, cjicdi father giving ^ 

the land to each of his sons to set him up ih the wom^ 
This Bulxlivision is one of the many cauees of the i>o- 
verty of the country. Every man ia anxibiis to J^ave a 
bit of land of liis own to till, and, laudable as this desire 
is, it may, if carried too far, as is the case in Ireland, 
become the oc'casion of many evils. An Ipsh farmer 
' with a large family cannot ptevail on himself to show' 
more favour to one child thiJn the rest, and ahvays en- 
deavours to divide his farm ih equal shaxgs among all 
his children, whatever may be the tei^ireby vyhicTi he 
holds it The effbet of this systom is* that at last the 
Jand is divided into such stoall fmdiods, that a man and 
his family, on their diminutive holding, are always just 
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* on the verge between existence and starvation. If the 
farms were preserved in their original extent, and the 
yojmger sons were sent out into the Avorld, tho elder 
sons would have irfore interest in the improvement and 
good cnltivatioi? of the land, and the younger sons would 
in the end be the better off, , for they would be spurred on 
to eiert tlieir ingenuity and industry in some other pur- 
suit The Vast extent of most of the estates in Ireland 
<iJ2ers a melancholy contrast to the minuteness of 'some 
of the farms, or rather potato grounds. Had the division 
of proi>erty existed in the upper classes also, the small 
landlords would gradually have approached nrarer to 
the smidl farmers, and the subdivision of estates would 
have acted as a check on the^subdivision of fahris. As 
it is, however, there ia no t'ouiitry in Europe where the 
actual cultivators of the soil liave so little, property in 
the land they cultivate as in Irelaml. In Eussia there 
are large estates, hut the holdings of the peasants are 
large too. In Ireland there are single estates more ex- 
tensive than German i)rineipalities, with farms (if such 
an expression can be applied) not larger tlian the bit of 
ground wliich an I'nglisli gentleman would set aside for 
Ins rabbits in a corner vf liis park. In tlie county of 
Tipperary, out of 3100 holdingvS, there are 280 of loss 
thau an acre, and 105G of more than one, but less than 
five acres.' 

From Edgeworth town our traveller started for Ath- 
lone, and during tliis part of his r<uite, now specimens 
of carelessness about personal eoinlbvt, which usually 
accompanies poverty, presented themselves; and Mr 
Kohl becomes deploringly eloquent on tlie subject of 
rags and finery. 

‘ The rags of Ireland are quite as remarkable a phe- 
nomenon as the ruins. As an Irishman .seems toliv'e 
in a house as long as it remains habitable, and then 
abandons it to its fate, so be drags the Ea?ne suit of 
clothes about with him as long as tlie threavis will hold 
together. In otlier countries tliere arc poor people 
enough, wIk) can but seldom cxchango their old lni)ili- 
ments for new, bub then they endeavour to kefq> their 
gannents, old as thesj^' are, in a wearable condition. The 
I>oor KuSsian peasant, con?|>L'llevl to do so by his climate, 
soys p^ch upon patch to liis slieepskin liickot, and even : 
file jJoorest will not allow his uakediVi as to i^oer through i 
Uic aperture? of his vestment, as is frequently seen in 
Ireland among those who are far al)ove the dais of 
beggars. In no country is it held disgraceful to wear a 
coat of a course texture, but to go about iji nigs is no wlicre 
allowed but in Ireland, except to those wlioin th^*tf- 
tveifle of misery lias plunged so deeply into despair,^ i.at 
they lose all tliouglit of decorum, in Ireland, no one 
appears to feel ofrended or surprised at the sight of a 
naked elbow or a bare leg. Tlierc is something quite 
peculiar iu Irish rags, bo thoroughly worn away, so 
completely reduced to dust upon a huriKui body, no rags 
are elsewhere to be seen. At the flbows aiul'at all the 
other corners of the body, tlie clothes hang like the 
drooping petals of a faded rose; the edges of the coat 
are formed into a sort of fringe, and olicii it is quite 
itnpossibfe i^ distinguish Uie inside fit)m the outside of 
a coSi dl: the sleeves from the body. The legs and 
arnii!; lire at last unable to find their accustomed way in 
and cut, so that the drajicry is every morning disposed 
after a ixnv fiishion, and it might apjxiar a wonder how 
so many varieil fragments are held together by thtir 
varioiia threads, M'ere it not perfectly a matter of in- 
dificrcnct; whether the coat be made to serve for breeches, 
or the breeches for coat. 

Wh%t in the eyes of a strmiger gives so ludicrous an 
effegt to the rags of an I rish peasant, is the ('ireumstaiic^, 
tlt^t his national costume is cut after the fashion of our 
geila dress~of the coats worn among us at balls and on s 
state occasions. The humbler classes with us wear 
either jtraight frock coats, or, when at work, short 
round Belgium, France, and some other 

oouhtrleftr the "irking men have a very suitable cos- 
tume in , their and q very similar garment^ the, 

sgapclt fltocky is wohi in most of tho rural districts of ; 


England. Paddy, on the other hand, seems to have 
thouglit the blouse, or the short jacket, not elegant 
enough for him, so he has selected for his national cos- 
tume the Freuch company dress-coat, with its high use- 
less collar, its swallow tail hanging down behind, and 
the breast open in front. With tliis coat he wears short 
knee breeches, with stockings and shoes, so tliat, as ftir 
as tlie cut of his clothes is concerned, he appears always 
in full dress, like a rale gentleman^ Now, it is impossible 
that a working nuui could select a costume more un- 
suitable to him, or more absurd to look upon. It aftbrcls 
no protection against the w'eather, and is a constant 
hindrance to him in his work, yet it is generally pre- 
valent tJiroughout the island. Is it not strange that a 
hint so often given to him should still be thrown away 
on the Irish peasant, and that he shouM not long eie 
this liave thought of exchanging his coat for a picket?*'*' 
If he did this, he vrould not so offciui, while some blush 
of novelty is left upon his coat, be obliged to tuck up his 
tail while at work, or tie it round liis body 'with pack- 
thread. The head gear harmonises witii the ball-room 
suit. Paddy scorns to wear a w^aterproof cap, but in its 
place he dons a strange caricature of a hat. Hoiv millions 
of working men can have endured for so many years to 
w'ear so inconvenient and absurd a liead-dn^ss, is quite 
inconceivable to me, and utterly irreconcilable to that 
.'ioiind common sense by wliich the masses arc generally 
eharat'teriscd. Paddy, it must \k owned, pinches, and 
flattens, and twists the uncomfortable appendage into a 
fashion of his own. lie pushes up the brim away from 
his face in front, wdiile behind it soon hangs in festoon 
fashion. The orown in time falls in, but being deiancd 
an important part of tbc^^oncoril] is k,ept Vn its place for 
some time longer l>y the aid of pjo'kthwail. The crown 
goes, lunrever, at lust, and the bat, one would then sup- 
pose, wamld be deemed useless *, no such thing, the owner 
will continue to wear it for a year or two aftor\^■^u^l8 by 
way of ornament. It is impossible for a stranger to sec 
a peasant at Ins w'ork, thus accoutred like a deca\ e<l 
dancing-master, ai^d not be tempted to huigh at so 
whimsical an apparition ; I say wdiim.sicnl, for in Ins 
deepest misery Paddy has always so much jil>ont liirn 
that is u bimsiiad, that yon (!an scarcely help hnighing 
even wliilc your heart is hle</ding for him.’ 

Making his observations as he travels, ?>Ir Kohl 
at i -iigth embarked to dcvsccnd the Shannon at Sliimnon 
harbour for Limerick, and — never iille — o<!eupic*d tlie 
stoam-voyage in fishing up, from the communicative 
conversation of his fellow-passengers, several such fairy 
tales as tliose to wdiich Mr Ooker .has given a literary 
currency. 

After visiting the far-fainc<l lakes of Killamey, our 
author finds his w^ay, by Bantry, to Cork, wliere the 
commercial life of Ireland is seen. The squalid poverty 
and improvidence of the rural districts is here exchanged 
for cvidemxjB (>f the greatest abundance of all the neces- 
saries of life ; iiot,todeed, in use, but as articles of com- 
merce, From Corlnind many other Irish ports immense 
quantities of those provisions are exported of which 
tho inhabitants stand so much in need. It would seem 
08 if all the cattle, jiigs, butter, and other such articles 
of food, vrerc sent away from the interior, and that 
nothing is left for the ]>easantTy but butter-milk and 
potatoes. Mr Kohl’s next chapters are 1 leaded ‘From 
Cork to Kilkenny,* and ‘ From Kilkenny to Wexford.’ 
In the latter place, the gratifying progress of education 
and temperance wnn testified in a signal manner. ‘ I’hcre 
are,’ he soys, ‘ tlwusands of children that would other- 
wise have rufl wild about the streets, or have grown up in 
idleness in wretcluid hovels* enjoying noiv the adrantiigo 
of a rational suf orintcndeiice* and of a temporary asylum 
►[in the infant-schools], far bitter than the parental roof 
can offer them. There is a great desire for insferiK;tioii 
among the Irish* and such being the it is difiicult 
not to rest sanguine hopes on the host of new scJiools 
that are starting up in qll parts of tho country. I do 
not remember to have phased througb any Irish town 
in tiliich Ixdid not see n spick and span new schooh* 
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house, and a distillery either shut up or going evidently 
to decay. In Wexford there were formerly seven 
breweries, of which only one is now in a prosjierous 
condition. In New Koss, whence we came, Jind in 
EnrtisGorthy, whitlier we were going, the principal 
distilleries had all been closed.’ After various excur- 
sions, Mr Kohl returned to Dublin, the main features 
of which he examined with his accustomed penetration. 
He then turned his i>rogress northward, and here the 
scene is changed, as if by magic, from barren lands 
and wretched people to smiling fields and a well-con- 
ditioned population. Not far from Newry the province 
of ladnater ends, and that of Ulster begins. 

* The coach rattled over the bolinclary line, and all 
at once we seemed to have entered a new world. I am 
not in the slightest degree exaggerating, wlicn I say 
^iliat everything was as suddenly changed as if stnick 
/ by a magician’s wand. Tlie dirty cahins by tljc road- 
side Avere succeeded by neat, pretty, cheerful-looking 
cottages. Regular plantations, well-cultivated fields, 
^ pleasant little cottage-gardens, and shady lines of trees, 
met the eye on every side. At first I could scarcely 
believe my own eyeSf and tJionght that at all events 
i the change must be merely local and temporary, caused 
} by the better management of that particular estate. No 
' ciamter-changc, however, appeared ; tlio improvement 
f lasted the whole way to Newry.; and from Newry to 
! Helfast, every tiling still continued to shoiv me that 1 liad 

1 entered the country of a totally ditfereut people— namely, 

, the district of the Scottish settlers, the active and in- 
j dustrious Presbyterians. I do not mean to say tiiat the 

1 whole proviiure of Ulster wears this delightful ufipear- 
ance : nor is tile w’ljole flrovince of Ulster inhuLited by 
i Scottish colonists. It contains many districts, as I shall 
i i hereafter show, inhaln'ted by the genuine Ccltiti-lrish 

1 rai;e, and of tliose <iistri(ds the aspect is as wild and 
i desolat;; M i Unit of any other part of Ireland; but on 
! crchsitig' the border, the contrast between .Irish Leinst(‘r 
i and Scottish lUster is most striking. I have read the 

1 accounts of many travellers who crossed the frontiers 
j of I'dster and Leinster at otlujr iilac:es, and they all give 

1 the same account of the striking contrast between the 
: two provinces.’ 

1 1 kissing through Beltast, the linen manufactures of 

i whieli he describes with minuteness, Mr Kohl threads 
i 1 the sViores of Antrim to visit the Giant’s Causeway and 
j the other euriosities wdiich abound in that quarter. * At 
; Ridfast,’ be concludes, ‘ I took my k-uvo of Erin, and 
shipped myself for Caledonia.’ 

I^xcept towards tlie end of bis journey, Mr Kohl 
coincides w'ith all other triivellors in de?eribing Ireland 
ns exhibiting, in genertvl, a panorama of wretchedness 
and of ]x)verty at its hnvest ebb. Yet be passed through 
some of the most fertile and altogether the most allluent 
districts of the (jountry. The condition of Ireland is 
indeed dci)Iorablc, ami deserves the gravc’st and most 
humane consideration, alike from the statesman and the 
philanthropist. 

SONG OF THE SHIRT. 

1 Prom ‘ Punch,’ or tho London Charivari.^ 

With fingers weary and worn, ^ 

With eyelids heavy and red, N 

A wonian sat, in miworaanly rag», 

Plying her ntiedle and thread— 

Biitclv— stitch— stitch I 

• In poverty, hunger, and dirt, , 

And still 'witli a voic(> of dolorous pitch 

She sang tho ‘ Song of the Shirt. !’ 

* Work — work — work ! 

A Wliile the cock is crowing aloof ! 

And work — work — work ! 
the stars shine through tho roof ! 

It’s O to he a slave ^ • 

Along witli the barbarous Turk, 

Wlifi'c ivornaii hii.s never a soul to save, 

If this is (.'hristiim w ork ! 

Work — Avork — work ! 
dl the brain begins to swim I 
■ k,. I' — w' >r k— work ! 

Till the eyes arc hevi vy atul dim ! 

Seam, and gusset, and band, 

Pand, ami gusset, and seani, 

Till OA'er the buttons 1 fall asleep, 

And scAV thoni on in a dream I 
() ! men, Avith sisters d(Mir ! 

0 ! men, Avitli mothers and wdves ! 

It is not linen youTo Avearing out, 

But human creatiuos’ lives! 

fStitcli— stitch — stitch ! 

In poverty, luingcr, and dirt, 

ScAving at <mee, witli a donblc thread, 

A shroud as Avell as a .shirt. 

But why do I talk of Death ? 

That phantom of jfu'isly hone, 

I hardly fo.Tr hi.s terrible shape, 

U seem.s so like my own. 
it s<n>tiis so like m.y own, 
r»eca\is:'! of the I’a.st.s 1 keep; 

Oh (iod ! tliat broad shmdd be so dear, i 

And ih.>sh and blood so cheap ! ! 

Work — work — work ! * j 

.My labour never flags ; j 

And 'A hat arc its AvigCH ? A bed (.<f straw, 

A crust r>f Pread — and rags, ^ ! 

That .shattered i‘t>of, aml|his naked floor — ^ i 

A table- a broken cliair — * | 

And a wall so blank, my shadow 1 thank . i 

I'or fiometimes falling thcj c I ^ i 

V^'ork — Avork — Avork ! * ; 

Prom Aveary chime to chime ; ' 1 

Work— Avurk— Avoi'k ! 

As prisoner's Avorlv for crime ! j 

» ^ Band, atul gtissct, and seam, j 

Scarn, and gu.s,set, and b;)i)d, 

in Till the heart is side, and the brain benun^cd, ^ 

As well as the weary liand. 

A^‘'o^k— AAOvk — Avork ! 

In tVie dull Docombor light ! 

And Avork— work-— A\ tn-k ! 

AVhon tlio Aveathcr is warm and bright— 

%^'hilc underneatli the caves 

The broodii'^ .swallows cling, 

As if to show me thoir bunny backs, 

And twit mo Avitli the spring. 

Oh but to hrontho the breath 

Of the coAvallp and primrose sAvec't — 

With llvd sky alwA^e my hc;id, 

And the gntss bcuoath my^ feet ; 

For t.u'iily f»ne sliovt hour 

To feel ns I used t« • fw I , 

Before 1 knoAV tlio woes of Avant, 

And the walk that costs a .meal ! 

* Oh but for one short hour ! ^ 

A respite however brief! 

No blessed leisure foi- Ivovc or ITopo, 

But onlv linic for (irii'f ! 

A little AAT('i«ing wouhl ease my heart ; 

But in thoir briny bed 

Mv t(\ar» mii^t stop, for evcjry diop 
^ il indors needle and thread 1* 

,1 With fingers Aveary and worn j 

eytdidft hea-vy and 

A w’oumn sat In unwhmit^ 

Plying her noedlo and iliMd— , 

Stitch-^ftch-utltch I 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 

And Btm with a vole© of dolorotis pitch, 

* WoiUd that itaJona could roach the . 

6h© saiig ihU * Bong of tho Bhkt !’ 

• .» ■ 

SnltdiMc Jhr White /><'«//,— The great amount of mortality 
among pniuters and manufacturers of paint, arising from the 
deleterious ellUivia of bite lead, is \\ ell known, and lias fro- 
qiieutly directed the attention of chemists to the discovery 
of an innocuous .substitvite. Hitherto the attempt has been 
fruitless ; at least so far as we are aware, no other substance 
has taken the place of the common pigment. It wonld 
aptpiAar, how ever, from the report of the Paris Academy of 
Hciences, that M. do Kuol/* has at lengtfl sucectalcd in pro- 
ducing a preiiaratlou possessing all the xxronortiipal pro- 
IHMiiOB of wbUo lead, without partaking of^ts offensive 
character. This substance is, tlie oxide df antimony, which 
is distingnisliod l>y tho following qualities Its colour is 
very pure wEite, rivalling the finest sllvor white j it is 
easily graund, and tbrms with oil eat unctuons and onhesiv© 
mixture; compand with tho W'hitc lead of Holland^ its 
property of concealing is as 4t/ to 22 ; and mixed with other 
paints, it gives a muci» clearer and softer tone than white 
lead. It may bo obtained, according to M. ao Ruolz, 
from the natural milphuret of anvimony, and si a thud of 
the cost of ordinai'y wliitc |>aiiit* 
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GRATIFYING FACTS RESPECTING DECAYED 

r , AUTHORS. 

/ 

^A-bridgcd from the AtUenceum.] 


the work on the Uhitcd States, Mr T. B. Macaulay, in a 
recent letter, writes as follows : — ‘ I have long been ac- 
quainted with the very ourious and lively description of 
the United States, wdiich he published nearly forty years 
ago, and which seems to mo valuable, as preserving many 

fmit.ci of n. ntate nf wbtrli 1in.a nwov '* 'PUa 


The daily papers have announced that Mr MoncriefF has traits of a state of society which has passed away.’ The 
received a i>cn.sion through the liberality of her maiesty. P«or old man has also served his country in action; he was 
The account given is, however, incorrect and irai)erfect, midshipman on board the Artois, Capt. Nagle, when she 
/End does !lio little justice to the benevolent intentiods and engaged and captured the Revolutionaire, forty years ago ; 
generous kindness of her majesty, and the whole affiiir is mid the merits of the Post Captain are attested by the 
so honourable not only to her maiesty, but also to tlie that Capt. Glasscock, in the Naval Sketch Book, refers 
Literary Fund Society and its excellent secretary, Mr to it as an authority to decide the legitimacy of a disimted 
Blewitt, that we are quite sure it will do good scKiee to a wautioal phrase. 

good cause if we narrate tlio wliolc of the circumstances ns result is best told in Mr Anson’s own words. ‘ Her 

they occurred; and Mr Austria has consented, at the rc- majesty,’ said Mr Anson in his next letter, ‘has given poor 
i|uest of Mr Blewitt, to allow the facts connected with the hrotherships of the Charterhouse to Mr Davis and Mr 
case to be made public. * Moncricfl', both of whom have accepted with the deepest 

About two months since, the secretary of tjio liitcrary gr.atitudc. It w^is offered in the first instance to Mr Jones; 
Fund Society received a letter from Mr Anson, equerry to ^mt he was unable to accept from being a dissenter. I 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert, stating tliat he h.ad fmsfj howewer, that her majesty may be able to give him a 
called upon him the day before. ‘ My object,* said Mr lifUc temporary assistance, .and it is proposed to be done 
Anson, ‘ in seeing you, was to ask if in tlie literary world follows : — that her majesty sbovild cause to be paid to 

you happen to know any (I fear too many) reduced to yon a sum of L.tJO from tlie Royal Bounty, which you could : 
poverty, w!»o have not,, brouglit it iqx>n llieinstdves by ^^or three years, by annual iustalraeTits of L.'JO.'’ 

their conduct, and whose exertions in the cause of litcra- Three years at tl2 is a long lease (>f life, and no doubt th<! 
turo might give tlieni a claim to a charitjible j>rovision for kindnesw extended to Mr Jones will not forsake him, should 
life. Tlic qualifications for the charity are, thfit he must he survive that jicriod. The mere lilliug uj> of these iqt- 
bc single, either a baeludor or widow’er, and above fifty pointments is nothing: they vntsl have been given to Rome- 
years old ; the advantages to the recipient are a separate i i'’ the careful and anxious consideration ns to 

apartment, with attendance and fire, meals, and some these appointment.s might be dispostal of most itidi- 

clothcs, and about I per annum. I f you know any such eiously and beneficially, and the considerate kinaness 
candidates, would you give me their names and a short to jioor conscientious Mr Jones, that win from n« our 
sketch of their histories, v>'ithout saying anything al>out it. r^'f^peet and gratitude. Mr Blewitt, in acknowlcdgmcut, 
To this Mr Blewitt replied, by lianding Mr Anson thirteen expressed the pleasure it would give him to undertake 
names of genttemeii, any of whom would be a fit subject for the duty propo.sed, and to givf effect tp her majesty’s 


A prcsimtatioij. I nencvoiencc m any way tiiat might »bc pointed out. In 

In a few' days a letter was received from ]\fr Anson, en- 1 aceordanee with his offer, L.fiO were forw arded to him, 
closing others to be delivered .to Mr Moncrieff and Mr | '"'as directed to jwiy to Mr Jones by annual in- 

Jonc.s, containing the gratifying information that her i stalmonts of L.‘20, and Mr Jones received the first iustal- 
majesty W'ould be graciously pleased, if the appointment j men t accordingly. 


days a letter was received from ]\fr Anson, en- i 


benevolence in any way that might »bc pointed, out. In 
accordance with his offer, L.fiO were forwarded to him, 


were worth their acceptance, to nominate each of tliem a | ’^’*^i** "'«y which benevolence may work out the 

* poor brother of the Charterhouse.’ I’lic literary claims ! w hich it desirtrs to accomplish. 

of those gentlcmou to this honourabh^ though himible pro- | — 

vision may now b* rcfeiTcd to without indelicacy, and i 

without* violating that sfcrccy \vlii(;h forms a marking I ^ HINT to 8TEA.vinoAT ritOTRiEi 

I'rocccdings ot the Literary Fund Society : I’incryiu steamboats, tlie proprietors of sue 
**rfie*f»iCts w'cre necessarily communicated to aVIr Anson, and ■ !»c made to understand, is generally throwr 
their fhrthe* publication is a jiistilie - tion of the society the public want is comfort, as n'spects accor 
*an its selection, and a proof of tiie tUscriminating judgment te:ition, and fresh air, not barren splendour. 

With wliicli her majesty s patremage [uid bounty arc distri- pas!-/'nger would prefer a roomy to an elceran 
nuted. It will be enough simply t o state, that Mr William I lew care for looking at themselves in mirrors, 

Jones is years of age, afliictcd with loss of sight in j with sea-Kiekncs.s : Wliat a burlesque of to 
with cliroiiic rheumati-sm. He is the aut|pi»Fof nlieution of .’'■/r/ftf-roowi to closets in which oi 


A HINT TO 8TEA.VinOAT rilOrRIETORfs. 

Finery in steamboats, tlie proprietors of sueli vessv Is shoukl 
!»cnmde lo understand, is generally thrown away. What 
the public want is comfort, as n'spects accommodation, jii- 
tc:ition, and fresh air, not barren splendour. How many a 
passenger would prefer a roomy to an elegant birth! How 


enough «m‘ply t o state, that Mr William I few care for looking at themselves inmirrors, wlieu agonized 
les IS cL years of age, afnictcd with loss of sight | with sea-siekncs.s I Wliat a burlesque of teitns is the ai>- 

!, and with cliroiiic rheumatism. .He is the autlp*Fof plieution of to closets in which one can scarcely 


^ Y h"7j -V........ . ... .o w. iun uiMiii VM nj moHL'is lu wuicu ouc Call scarccly 

a History ^ the VV aldensos and Alhigenscs, 2 vol< (five turn themselves ! The fitters-up o(^ such vessels may not 
editions); Biblical Cyelopa'dia, vols. ; Lectures on the lie able to afioid space, but they can surely give ventilation • 
A^calyi'isc J Lectures on Ecclesiastical History, ,‘i v'ols. ; yid, except in one or two cases, wc never hcUrd of this being 
Cliristiaiiity Illustrated ; (youtiuuatioii of Hume done on an eiheient scale. A gentleman recently arrived 
pmollctt, 4 vols. ; Continuation of Kusscll s Modem from (.’aleutta, in the Hindontan, a large stcam-vesBcl bc- 
4 yols.; Christian Biography; Dictionsuy of Rcli- longing to the Oriental and I’eninsiilar Stesmi-Navigation 
mouB OpuiYons ; Memoirs of Rev. Rowland Jldl— of Rev. Company, who lias WTitten an aecouut of liis voyage in tiie 
EuWfitru Irving ol Dr Adam Clarke; and of other minor Jersey Timc.s newspaper, makes urgent complaints on this 
" 1 « ..e XT T 4 . 1 1 ^ iwint. ‘ Ah wc left the good ship Hindoatun, we-QOufossed 

fo the ii^onr of Mr Jones, wc mmst add, that, though th.at shcliad l»chavcd herself w'cll, tliougli she is not fitted 
deeply sonsioio of her majesty s goodness, and fully aware up aiipropriately ftu an Indian vovage. I3he avcTJig(‘d nine 
of the privations and suftennes that Hwaited him in the knots un hour Wr. 


of the privations and sufferings that Hwaited him in the knots an liour. We had, however, a remarkably smooth- 
mtiirc-ho, with gratitude and thanks for the intended water passage. 8be has a suiwrb saloon, every panel of 
Kiqdness, Iclt unpcllcd to decline the appointment, as it which is decorated with an (degant and costly painting on 
can be held only by a member of the church of England ; papwr imcU by an artist of taste and skill. Forimpg too 
whereas lie, though ho set no exaggerated importance on imich money has been lavished on mere embellishments. 


avu as lit, riiougn no sci no cxaggeratcu iinportance on tmicli money has been lavished on mere embellishments, 
mere dissent, had lieen a conscientious dissenter all his^fc. Pictures and finely-careed wood-work adoni the whole of 
^ Moncnell siclaims, tliough not pcrhar>8 of so high an that p,art of the ship which is fitted up for passengers, most 
^er, arc better known. Ho is 50 years of age, afflicted of whom would bc-glad to go in vessels with Itws costly dis 


1 y®*** entirely upon m, almcwt Biiffomted a* we wore by the cloae otmtt- 

mean* than those *upiih<>.l sphere in tlio crowded saloon, and the steam of the hot 
to Brivato V^olOTco. He IS the author of Travels in viands before us.’ uov 

' Captain, a naval novel, — , 

i aTawraS^St^ ThO IfcS U * PnWW'sd hy W. and B. Edinburgh ; and, wItt their 
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WIVRS AND HUSBANDS. 


BY MBS S. C. HALL. 


' !My dear,’ said Mrs Smith to her husband, replacing 
her watch : l\fv Smith was reading iii a very indolent- 
hv)king lounging cliair, and took no notice whatever 
of the tender epithet that so lovingly glided from his 
fair lady’s lips. 

* My love,’ she said, and now a delicate ear could dis- | 
tingiiish that her voice was r<aiscd a semitone higher 
than it was when she said ‘ tny dear yet still I\Ir 
Smith made no reply, though he wielded the paper- 
knife to accelerate liia studies. 

Mrs Sniith ”Mr(f Joseph Smith, I should say — was as 
pretty and pettish a little la<ly as could be tbund between 
llydc Park corner and tlie noisy end of Sloaiic Street ; 
and Mr .l<)soph Smith w'fis as dreamy and absent in 
mind and habits as his lady w'as irritiible, ‘fussy,’ and i 
parlicnlar. lie was vfrt/ absent, soinetimes mistaking I 
liis wife’s bonnet ft)r liis own hat — putting a white I 
w aistcoat over a blnck one — remembering everything, | 
in fact, that ought to be forgotten, and forgetting every- j 
thing that ought to be rememlxjred — building castles in I 
the air, and paving no attention, that ho could possibly 
avad, to the earthly castle (a gaily-furnished house) in 
which tiny resided. He was fond of reading, and fancied 
he understood moral pliilosophy. 

Joseph,’ said Mrs Smith, and her voice was now so 
decidedly elcVatcd, that the little spaniel, avIio w'as pre- 
tending to sleep on the hearth-rug, opened his eyes, 
vuwned, and stretching himself, walked over to his 
mistiess, who«jiext, in a really angry tone, exclaimed, 

* Mr Smith I’ Still the reader made no rci)ly ; and the 
lady, after darting a look of hitter scorn at the inscii- 
si))le gentleman, ilounced out <>f the r(X)m, ‘banging’ 
the door, while the little fat spaniel stood looking after 
her in stupid astonishment. 

Mr Smith remained alone for about twenty minutes, 
quite unconscious of his lady’s departure. At last, 
starting suddenly up frou\ Ins book, he exclaimed, ‘My 
dear IJzzy, 1 have made a great moral discovery, which, 
if acted uptni, will revolutionise sotdety, 1 cannot ex- 
plain it to you just yet, hut you may guess it^s magni- 
tude and importance, when 1 tell you it will render 

mankind lionest. Tliey hut are you there, my 

dear?* .He wtUked to the bay window, wliere, half shaded 
by the curtain, the lady generally sat^ so that she could 
see, as she said, her w'ork and the streef, and whatever 
was going on in the room, at the same time; be then 
opemid the drawing- room door, and cajled ‘ Lizzy * and 
‘my love* rcpfttedly ; there was no anawcv; he rang 
the boll, ‘ My mistre^ is gone out, sir,’ was tlic foot* 
imui’s reply. 

‘ Did she leavq any message for me ?’ 

* Not that I know of, sir.’ 

‘That will do,’ said Mr Smith; and then ho thought 
to himself, ‘it was very strang4 of her to go out with- 
out saying a ‘word to ino on the subject ; and*she knows 
that v'c had agreed to go somewhere*-! really forgot to 


fmaMIbut where— -together, tqjd to be there exactly at 
tM'o.’ vHc lo<J<ed at his watch, and found tliat, having 
forgotten to wind it, it did not go ; he then cast his ' 
eyes on the time-piece ; that ])eing under Mrs Smith’s 
care, wn.s clicking away mexrily; it was tlieri ten 
minutes after tfic appointed time. ‘Dear me,’ tlioiight 
Mr Srnitli, ‘I daresay she is gone to the appointment. 
How very odd th»at she should not have called me;’ he 
repeated this several times to himself, for he was sadly 
perplexed at finding his wife quite out of the way when 
he wanted her; and wlieri his liabits and ideas wxTe dis- 
turbed, he always continued fidgetty aud uncomfortable 
until again chained down by reverting to some old, or 
commenoing some ncw% drec.ni. Starting as if from the 
action of a galvanic batteiy, he caused tlie bell to ring 
a peal through the bouse, * Tell the cook,’ he said to 
tl'.e footman, ‘ there are two gentlemen to dine here at 
seven.’ 

‘ riease, sir, my mistress ordered dinner at l\alf-past 
five, 'as she said slje was going to the theatre.’ 

* Very awkward,’ muttered Mr Smith; ‘Irememlxir 
she said something about that; but I thought it was to- 
morrow. However, it must he sevens and a proper din- 
ner— fish, soup — you undorstfind me?’ 

About five oclfx’k Mrs Smith returned in high-Kmrifs 
she had been to a delightfid little concert — tlu? cn-" 
gagement her absent husband had forgotten. Her 
apparently unaccduntahle absence bad put him out 
of temper. ‘ So,’ ho said, ‘ you are come back : and 
really, Klizubeth, I think it was very wrong of you to go 
ovt:-«^9nd by jmurself too, without saying a w'ord to me, 
parbreularly as we were going to the dioraij^a, or sdhie 
such place together.’ 

‘Now, really, that is very cruel of you, Joseph,’ 
answered the lady, witlidraw'ing the cheek she had held 
donvn for a kiss ; ‘ I called 3 'ou four times, aiui you sat 
there like a stock or a stone, minding me no more tliaii 
if I were ti stock or 'Si stone. I knew my cousin would 
lie waiting for me ; as the concert was early ’ 

‘ You know very well,’ interrupted iicr husband^ 

‘ you never called me. Now, I remember I particularly 
wanted to go to a concert, and you kne^v it.’ 

• Y^ou never told me so.’ 

‘Psha!’ exclaimed Mr Smith. 

Mrs Smith stamped her little foot ns she ran^ tlie 
bfll. Bells are ill-used things where there is ipiticli 
doaaestie contention; and now the wire reeved and 
cracked, and the tongue rattled violeiftly within its 
bhieon mouth. ‘Is dinner ready?’ she inquired. The 

man looked at his master. 

‘ No,’ said Mr 8mith, and there was much strength 
and decision in the little monosyllable. ‘Mr Orept^nt 
and Mr IfaiTisoii dine here at seven. I remember 
.Slaving forgotttn to tell you lAa/, though I dM tell you 
of my wish to go to tlie concert.’ ‘ 

Blit Mrs Smith made no retort touelving' con- 
cert. She seemed petrified at sotnethin^^er husband 
had said, until at last i^e hurst into' tears, sobbing 
forth, she did not know whai^S^ done, that ho 
sliould i«sult her s(A Mr 

and inquired what she meauti him 
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that Mr Orepoiut 'was ‘the man’ who liad jilted lier the lady, hut not «o low as to escape her liushaiuVs 
^ poor sister Amelia ; that it w^as impossible he (Mr ear, who-*like the animals in the menageries, -whcMi 
Sitiith) could hayo forgotten tlie circu instance, as he ‘poked up’ that they may waken and sliow off their 
had heard it so often ; and that, for her part, sho would nature, such as it is — w as on the qui vivc for an attack, 
not stay in tho^liouse with siicli a wretch as Orepoint. AVithout 'w^aiting for a reply, she rose fi'om lier seat, 
Tho’ moment he eame in she wx)uld go out ; she had and in leaving the table, had the address to carry off, 
made up her mind to that. The absent Mr Hmitli was unnoticed, the unfortunate l>ox to her O'w^n apartment, 
ftverwhelned ; tlie little resolution ho indulged io va- It was a damp drizzling evening, and the church 
nished. He remembered tlie eircumstance when it 'was clocks had just ‘gone’ a quarter ])ast ten, when a car- 
ton late, reminded his wife of liis forgetful habit, and riage stop|»CKl at the door of a handsome house in one of 

said he ‘ ivould do anything he could.’ Mrs Smith the gorgeous streets iliat have arisen out of the damps 

j dried her tears a little, and replied, that lie miist write and ditches of the ‘ Five Fields.’ From this carriage 
I and ‘ say anything ’ to put Orepoint off; then he Mrs Joseph Smith alighted, and rushing up her cousin 
; found he hiui forgotten Mr <teej)(>int’s address. Mrs Miuisfidd’s fftair.s, did not ivait for the .servant’s 

i Never W'as unfortunate Ivnsbaiul in a greater fever of announcement. Tlie lady whom she songlit, idUr her 

I peiqilexity than Mr Siniili during the next hour and day's ill-managvd fever, ivas very diflerent in eharaeter 
! a-half. Finding that, often as lie addressed his wife, and eonduet from the petted pettisli litlle freature 
she in her turn made no reply, he went into his little who, full of bitterness and vexation, llew' to her for the 
dressing-room, with a vagne id<*a. tliat he had some- adviee she persuaded herself she required from ‘her 
thing to do. ills relieetkin in the looking-glass re- dear Madeline ;’ but pretty Mrs Smith always made up j 
minded him that lie was not dressed for dinner. Tie lier mind—not a very large thing to make ui) — and m 
’ ' ' ’ ’ " -.. /•* acted u]>on her resolve, before she took couinscl at all. 

Airs Mansfield was sitting in her splendid drawing- 
roorn alone ; her embroidery frame stood In sitle her 
eliair ; and tlie bright and dead g(dd she was work- 
ing into a satin scarf for her husband giittered be- 
without taking aiiotlier peep at his pretty litlh? sulky | neatii tlie light of the Vieautifnl lamp, that shone 
wife ; if he liad, lie would liare f.-mid that her sulks | without diizzling or disturhing tiie stately c.)»ar;uder of 
were gone, and that she was preparing to do the honours j the apartment. ‘Oh!’ she exclaimed, as she rose to ] 
of the house. Mrs Sinill! wos ink in any degrei' lius- | meet her cousin — ‘olil your l:;noek set my heart heat- | 
i hand-lmnting fir her sister Amelia; but it ueeurred j ing; 1 tlionglit it was FdwartI !’ ij 

I to licr that Mr Orepoint would not li.ive accepted tin;; ‘What!' jn([uired !!iizab(;th,, ‘ has he not bet'U lioine l| 
I invitation, if he had not some desire to nniew the inti- j jsinee tlie coneert? He told you to wait dinner.’ ij 

; many that onee existed tietween tiie f;vmilie.s. lie w.as ' ‘ So I did until lialf-past seven ; liuL he doe.s not wish ii 


went tnrougn me aiu/es ot luo runei wnin a peneci 
attention to what he was about, an<l wirs selecting from 
a cabinet a table snuli-box, wliidi contained .some jieeii- 
liar finnfi’, '\vhcn a loud doiibk knoek caused him to 
liasten down witli the first box lie met with in Iris hand, 1 


j still a hoti jnirtK older liy six years tliaii win. ri he jilled 
[ Amelia ; and ifiie llumght Amdia had never loved any 
i one so well since. Ileside , Anit lia had been a dirr'; ‘die 
knew' that; and fiiiicied .irer jndgiiient on Afr Orejioint 
was sudden. N^ir did s!ie lik(; silting for four ( ;; ilve ^ 
hours by her.self ; iuid perhaps, afrer ail, .she had heen I 
more vexed at not goingeto tiie ]>l;rv‘ than at Tdr Ore- 
p(pnt^.,conuijg to dinner. tH.- just Mr Smith liad 
•Jlni^ffTcd an apology concerning tier absence, she entered ; 
the room, awd thus iifibrdet'l Iresb gro.md for di sole i sure, j 
TA. little forbearance, and she could luive made all j.nn.i c lu ! 
hut her pettishiiess v.atj again in the ascemhint. d’iie 
dinner increased the formality, which the flirting .Mr 
prepoint had it not in lii.s power to assuagex 
dilBculty cJ’ knowing a\ hat to talk about, lie iu'^jred 
after ‘ hei' fair sister and .Mrs Smitjj, wliile her liu>- 
band was deserihing to klr Jiarri.son the proposed work- 
ing* of his new moral thcoiy, managed to dr.aw him 
into a conversation as to old timcp; that was proceeding- 
■(juite in wicordance witli her desire. 

Just at that moment I'llr Smitli^witli tlie ruddenness 
which characterised all his iiu.)vem(Mits, a.sked Mr ( >re- 
jKymt if he were particular in the Ihivour of his snutf. and 
Mr Smith ’Went up Ids sn ufi'-box ; it bad hardly glidcil 
over the snowy damask to its destination, when the 
laistakiiig Smith exclaimed, ‘ Not tliat box, Mr Ore- 
point ; not t/m/. Ho mo the favour to retiun it ; that i.s 
, not the one I intended.’ 

‘ And 'why not?’ replied the bland gentleman — ‘ why 
not ? Here is a charming likeness of your lady aiuy ler 
sister, 1110.^1 t^s:(pii.sitely painted, and superbly set, the 
beauty (jf tlv^ one doing justice to the twjauty of the 
other.' 

‘Ah!’ said the absent man, ‘I thought it might re- 

vi^'o the memory uf ’ Mrs Smith, by a smlden 

efibvh manogi'd to interru|)t the rest of the 8enteno.e. 
Mr Smith raliital, inii wa^ again stopped by a tirael,.% 
interruption. ‘ Mr Smith, you are throwing your wal- 
nut shells the carpi k and they crush into it and 
cut it so* tflltthl must b-cg y(>u to be more careful.’ 

‘I ddeiare mAst solemnly,’ said flie husband, ‘ I have 
not bracked, a single walnut yet; I wuis only twisting 
^the nttt-craclKersd ‘ ^ ^ ^ 

You ^ttay anyth to. gain your point,’ muttered 


me to wait i>eyon<l that.’ 

‘ 'riien/ exclaimed Mrs Smith, ‘ if ho did not wisVi 
me to wait, that’s Hie very rea on I would wait ; if he 
served me as he has been serviie'v you tliese six years, 
( hi.- un ’ 

‘Hudi, Elizabeth,’ said Iut cousin; and hcrMuiBlE 
wjvi decisive, both from it.s t^me and the expression 
tliat acci'iiipaiiied it. ‘ I all(,nv no one to cast r^. !b'ctioiiB 
upon my loi.-i 5 l>and. Fray, sit liowm, and tell me what 
fresh umi>»yauee lia.s lirouglit ywu here this evemng? 
A'ou tohl nie of your great trouble this morning; how 
Unit niy good friend .jo.sej>!i would not answer when 
.s])oke.o to. As you have known that habit aa longins 
YOU liav: kno'wn him, 1 wa.s sonicwiiat *afitonishe<i at 
3 our iiKikiog a complaint of it now ; and I told you to 
resort to >'o:ir old p me tic c, ami jog hi.s elbow ; Joseph 
will feel tlie shake when he does not hear the words.’ 

‘Well, and .so I did when I wont home; but he* M'tus 
as rudt; as a bear; insisted that he wished to have been 
at the concert, and hud told me ro, which he jievtT did.’ 

‘ He thought he bad, and tliat slioukl liavc made you 
endure the asi ertion. V"ou know lie is v|uite imavpable 
of intended fulsehood.’ 

‘ I caimot uL) 3 (*rihe his conduct. He invited that ^Ir 
(trepoint with Harrison todimi .T, and he kije>v 1 wuia 
going to the iduy.’ 

‘ He forgot it,’ murmureil Mrs Mansfield. 

‘ Orepoint, wlio iKjhaved so ill to Amelia,’ continued 
Mrs Smith; ‘and I refused to meet him at dinner; 
and then 1 thought hotter of it, and drcfssed and came 
down; and instead of being grateful for my doing 
so, Smith looked ^bunders when 1 entered the drawing- 
room.’ 

‘ One kiijkd word from you w’ould have smoothed it 
all J but you iinj so touchy, that instwul (,>f forlK*aring, 
you said soinq^.hing rude or odd?’ observed Madeline. 

‘I said nothing to 4iw, at all events,’ she continued. 

‘ He knows 1 am luisty.’ 

‘ G ranted ; and you know lie is abaotjt.’ 

‘ My goodness, Madeline! you speak as if all the duty 
was on one side.’ 

‘ Not at all ; the truolt and only rule to render mar- 
ried life hrftw— dshe law, divine as well os irtioral, “iiiiLikii 
ANi) FOHBKAU,” is Imperative on both.’ 
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‘ Then it $hould be practised by both,’ said Lizzy. 

‘ Granted most fully,’ answered her cousin ; ‘ and in 
your case it is simply because it is practised by neither, 
that you spend your days bickering about the straws 
of life.’ 

‘ How you talk, Madeline. Straws indeed. Would 
you bolieVe it — he was going to tell the strange odd- 
sonnding story of the foreigner who painted Amelia's 
miniature and mine on tlie box, whom we believed to 
be a count, and — a — a — desirable person ; in short, one 
who might have done for Amelia; and how we found him 
out. Well, he was absolutely going to tell the Avliole of 
that to Orepoint, and before Harrison, too, who is a sort 
of i)atent rei)orter.’ 

‘Oil, you could have turned the conversation,’ said 
Mailoline. • 

‘ iNlj^dear, I tried ; but it only made matters wor.se.’ 

‘ How unfortunate. Well, my motto, remetuber, is 
“ Lear and Forbear.” You know what 1 liavo often told 
>'oii, tliat I never knew a matrimonial quarrel Avliere all 
tlio wrong was on one side.’ 

‘Lilt, Madeline,’ exclaimed Mrs Smith, ‘it’s all very 

1 for the woman to forbear if the imin will bc.ar, or 

• vice verm ; but I cannot understand why a woman is to 
! \ki trampled on.’ 

I ‘ Nor 1 ; if a woman perform her duty, she cannot be 

I trampled on. There is no nientioii in the inaiTiMge 
i ceremonial of a wife's being obedient if the liusbaiid l>e 
olieclionatc, or of the liusband’.s protecting and cheri.sh- 
! iiig f the wdfe be obedient. F.'o matter how the hus- 
; hand performs his portion of the compact, the wd'e is 
' bound to porfivm hers.’# 

1 ‘ The men oagliiT to he rniglitily obliged to you,’ said 

: Mrs Smith sarcastically. 

‘ Not so much as the women,’ answered Madeline. 

1 ‘I love to see a >vomaii treading the higli juk! lioly path 
(d' duly, unldinded by the sunshine, iiiiscared by the 

1 storm. There are hundreds wlio do so from the cradle 

; to the grave Ijcroinos of cndurani'e, of whom the 

worhl lias never lieard, hut wdiose names ’ — and, carried 
‘ away by the enthusiasm of the fc.eling, sIk' clasped lier 
lifinds together — ‘hut whose nanies wall he bright here- 
1 afi( r, even beside tlie brightiies,s of angels, i.izzy, it 

i grit ves nw to see you frittering away your happiness. 

} Von five married to a man Avitliout faults— generous, 

I faithful, and wonderfully patient; doiiiestie, and yet 

1 ]v-.! \ ing you mistress of your house and actions.’ 
j ‘ When he prevents my going to the play, and insults 

! me at a horridWaaiJU o’clock diiuier thrust in poor Mrs 

1 t^mith. ^ ’ 

I ‘ Uh, nonsense, dearest ; mere fibres upon whicdi to 

1 liniig a quarrel ; lie has lieajis of pi'culiarities, I kiunv ; 

1 anti you IiavG only to laugh and humour them, as you 

! used to do aliout two ycar.s ago, to be as happy as a 

; summer tlay is long ; hut ftewaru ! if you get into a quar- 

! relling iiabit, he will do the same — a straw lias a tube 

i large enough to contain gunpowder ; a few more such 

quarrcfls os that wliicli must have occurred to drive 
you at this hour from your house, when you ought to 
be in your drawing-room, wvjuld destroy the happiness 
of any home. Go back, tell biiu you are sorry for the 
quarrel, and never mind whether he says, or does not 
say, ho is sorry ; but don't stri ve to tind out who began 
it, or who did not. You are sorry for the quarrel, are 
you not ?’ 7'here was an increase of pout, but no reply, 
‘idizabeth, J am older, and you say ^idser tlnin you ; do 
not, I intreat you, thrust your happint^ss from you; if 
you do so in the days of your early marriaifcs you may 
hunt after it in rain, it i.s a foolisli ,sa 3 'ing, that the 
quiin*els of lovers are the renewtd of Icwe ; but this I 
tell you, wedded quarrels are the knell of love. Go 
home, dearest cousin; forget your offended dignity; 
rc'incmber liow Render your husband has been to jmu in 
sickness; recall not how raucli iif your waywardness he 
hfi.s resented, but how nuJcU he has endured; think 
how he provMed for your brcitlier, and liis liberality 
to your fathllr^^ are great things to ^let against 

gmdl vexatioas. 'jChe idea of quarrelling with a husband 

— „i ir, .1,;;— . — ^ 1 

because he sometimes has a little mental wandering, 
and does not immediately hear what you say, or because * 
lie drops walnut shells on the carpet, is really foo 
absurd. Go home, my dear, like a go^ wife, and think 
no more of this nonsense.’ 

The humbled Mrs Smith departed, not convince of 
her error, but at, least discomfited, and fortunately 
arrived at lionie bel'ore she was missed. • ^ 

Mrs Manslield was now aloni;, nnd alone she re- 
mained, until the chimes of the time-piece arrested her 
atteiiticyi — it w as a quarter past one. She rang the bell, 
directed the footman to desire her maid to go to bed, and 
ordered that all the servants should retire. In a few mi- 
nutes an old and faithful ^(Vnestie who laid attended Mr 
;Mansfield frpm his boyhood, and was now half val*t half 
steward, entered the room, and told bis mistress that he 
hoped siicf did not mean him to go to bedV ‘ Fve sat up 
nisM a night for my master, and for his father liefore 
liiin,* 4a.id the man, ‘and never rose the later for it ; 
and I hoj)c you will let me w ait now' as well as ever.^ 1. 
am sure, late or early, I am never tired. The air is 
cold, and it looks — 1 beg your *pardon for saying so — 
strange to the other servants for their mistress to open 
the door : 1 will only do that, ma’am, I wish 1 could do 
am thing to .show’ my gratitude and respect for those 
who have done so mu(!li for me.’ Iiicidciit.s sonietiniea 
occur at w^ar witli all form.s, that touch the heart deeply ; 
there was so much kindno.ss and delicacy in these few' 
w’ords, that Madeline tliankcd Lew is, and told him he 
might wait up if lie pleased. Mr IMan.stield w'as a man 
of station, wa alth — or reputed ivealtli — and talents — 
flic i>eeuliar talents so inueli admired in society; his 
Immour was buoyant, graceful, and accompanied by 
a constitutionfd good temper, that cheered others wiiile 
it was refreshing to liimself ; but will) all liis accom- 
plislmionts, he had one serious fault — in liis character 
there Avas no stability ; his good resolutions melted 
cAvay befuie the first temptation, and his want of 
fixed priiK.'iples ronilered him the easy captive of Lie 
last pavssioii or the last spt‘aker. Me W'as so courted 
alwoad. that if his home InM been neglected, or his 
wife other than .she was, lie w'oiild never hav^^begii 
.seen at his owm liouse, i\Irs Mamsfield, loving ]ier*1ms-'* 
band wdih more than the usual love even of^wHiman, had 
latterly entertained the. ambition of being her husband’s 
fiicnd; to accomplish this, she EacriOced all small feel- 
ings, stilled at their birth all petty, or what many h 
w^n on would considcT anytliiug but pett)^ grievances, ■ 
.and determined to w’atch and wait for mi gjiportimlty | 
to w'ithdraw- liim from the vortex of fasliion, folh% and, ; 
it might he, worse, into which he was plunged. 

I^lie had observed lately tliat her husband shunned 
her more than usual. He avoided their being alone, i 
though he treated her Avith more than usual tender- 
ness. ’110 was comif^ted, she kiiCAAg Avitli many specu- 
lations ; and she liad heard of the failure' of om^ ov two 
housc.s, Avhose principals frequently dined at tlieir table. 
She kncAv that he had lo.st at Epsom, hut of that they 
had .spoken. Mrs- Mansfield Avas too w ise h) set herself 
against her Imsband’s amusements. In J'(^ality, notliing 
endd give liim pleasure Avit I tout inriiresting her; and. 
Upsides, she dreaded the coldness Avliieli so frequently 
arises in Avedded life from tlic v ilb playing the monitor 
instead of the coiiipaiiion— -the former destroying, the 
latter promoting that e xchange of foelinjJS and opinions 
henclidal to botli Jmshand and Avife. She Avatched 
for his return on this particular night Avitli more than 
liei' usual anxiety; six- liad ample cause for this and^ther 
feeling.?. I'^he Avas less composed than she thought die 
had ever been before, had less command over herself; 
j^md thus it Avfts she wdslied to have felt that'*e\'ery eye 
in the house Avas closed, every ear deaf except her oAvn, 
when he returned. She could notj/however, rtffuse the 
old servant’s request, though, Avhen the clodnmd chimed 
another hour, she felt sorry that he was still Avatching, 
as he had done many nights before. Her cousin little 
ihiaginci\ w'hen she poured’ forth her thoughtless and 
idle complaints, and dwelt upon her childish gyevances, 
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whut was passing in tlie mind of her who, notwitlistahd- 
ing her ow'ri painful and perplexing circumstances, was 
gentle and wise a/ ever to counsel and direct her, if she 
would but havc'followed her advice. At last, when an- 
otlicy and another hour luid passed into eternity, laden , 
with the deeds and misdeeds of a thoughtless world, 
wearied alike ■with reading and with work, wearied 
^ith watching and the heavy thoughts that accom- 
panied it, she lit a taper, and stole silently, as mothers 
steal, into the nursery. Her boy was not asleep ; his 
hands were liot and feverish ; and v hen he taw her, 
he sprang up fn his little hed, and clasped his arms 
round her neck. * I cannot , sleep, mamma, I <im so hot 
I gild thirsty ; but I did not likc'to waken nurse. Take me 
I into }%ur cool room, mamma ; do, dear mamma, and 1 will 
I hot “wake papa ; you see I did not wake nurs^.’ ]\Iadc- 
' line was delighted with the child’s consideration, and, 

I alarmed at his evident illMCss, she carried him into her 
i room, and laid him on the bed, while she found him 
! something to drink. MViiero is papa?’ inquired the 
I boy ; ‘ the stars nre going out, and the sky will soon be 
j red before the sun gets 'up. Where is papa?’ 

( A loud knock repbed to the hoy’s question ; the child 
: drank eagerly; and Mrs IMansficld was liastening across 
the staircase with liirn in her arms, when her husband, 

I rushing up stairs, called to her to stop. Mr Mansfield 
j Was far too refined to yiedd to a habit of intoxieati(»n. | 
I but he was then llus-lied and imstecidy from the elfccts 
] of wine. 

I ‘Is Charles ill?' he inquired. 

; ‘He is a little hot and feverish, dear Mansfield,' rc- 
: plied his mother ; ‘ and I thiid: tlie nursery is loo close ; 
lie will he better for tliis little cliangc* of air.’ 

]\h* Mansfield stooped to kiss him. ‘It is you who 
are liot, 1 think,’ said tlie child i>c(?vishly, putting up 
his little hand to push away his father's face; ‘your 
breath is so liot — there, don't kiss me any more and 
j he nestled his head on his mother’a slioulder. 

; !Mr ISIansfield scowled upon both, as Madeline had 
: never sqcn him do*6efore, ‘ T'nc child has been taught 
j that,’ he said in a most cruel voice. 

I ‘^ii^^'eline raised her eyes to his ; she made no rcqdy ; 
j nor did a reproachful expression rest upon her features, 
j .Their eyes met : it would be impossible to dc.scribe her 
look, so (dear, so full of truth.. Tliere was evidently a 
struggle in her husband’s mind between bis real nature 
and tlie occurrences and luildts of tlie present ; but 1ms 
kilter angid triumphed. He Irissed lier (fiieek; sue 
made no filiusion to the injustice of Jiis words, bbt re- 
turned his caress as aiieotionatcly as if they had nut 
been spoken. 

‘Gpd will bless you,’ lie muttered, as he entered the 
tppni had just left; ‘God ici/l bless you, Madeline, 
and iblii^ive me— if He can 1’ 


JOTTINGS RESPECTING THE OAK. 

The naturat eharacteristicB of thb oak h.ave com- 
bined to give it importance in the eyes of mankind. 
The great and impressive size, and the viust age which 
it reaches, the hardiicss and durability of its timlicr, arc 
the most conspicuoiiS of these qualities, and they are 
such as to place it at tlie head of all trees, to inaWi: it 
what the lion is among quadrupeds and the eagle among 
birds—tlie monarch of its kindi It is a tree of temperate 
cliings only, and England is one bf the countries in which 
it grows to perfection. But although we thus speak of 
it in the singular iiumlier, there are, in reality, three 
great fain|l^e^ .©i^oaks, sup[iosed to include not less tlmn 
a hundred fifty described species. The most com^ 
mon itijp^nd is ihn Quercus Pedunedata : another 
^%brat||ptecies, quite difibrent in character, is the 
oiik known to the*G recks and Romans, 
fO remarkably with their superstitions. 
T|ip80||^.,beent^ noted tree in all ages, of h^ory* 
IpP t^^l^riod wtiin it shaded Abraham on thfe plains of 
feedving thb visit of the angels,' till uoWj 



when it forms an impenetrable wall around our beloved 
island. • 

The tree flowers slightly, but its seed attains to the 
character of a fruit — tlie well-known acorn — and this it 
produces in the greater abundance the older it grows. 
Tlie name acorn, from aik and corn, as being a corn or 
grain produced by the oak, indicates the value in which 
it w as held by our Saxon ancestors, who employed it in 
feeding swine ; and such >va8 the importance attached 
in those days to mast^ as this food was called, that wotnls 
Avere estimated by the number of hogs which they could 
fatten; and, in the survey made at the Conquest, and 
embodied in DoomsdRy Book, Avoods of a single hog arc 
enumerated. In years of scarcity, the acorns became a 
food for the people themselves. Oaks nre generally 
eighteen years Cld before they yield any frui^ a pecu- 
liarity Avliich seems to foretell the vast longevit;;^ of the 
tree, for ‘soon ripe and soon rotten’ is an adage that liolds 
conspicuously in all departments of the organic Avorld. 
The oak generally requires sixty or scA^enty years to 
attain a considerable size ; if placed in a suitable soil, a 
deep sandy loam, where it can send out its huge roots 
freely, it Avill go on increasing, and knoAving no dLH.;ay, 
fur centuries. Its ordinary height in England is from 
; GO to BO feet. Tlic largest knOAvn in that country is one 
I at Studley ]\ark, Yorkshire, Avhich has attained the 
I amazing height of 118 feet; hut the tree is more remark- 
able for its lateral spread than its iipAvard growdh. A 
stem of Doric proportions usually spreads out into a 
number of branching arms, AA’hich usually become more 
aud more crooked toAvards tliclr extremities, 'i’herc 
arc, boAvever, some oaks Avhich have jong’.^traight stcm.s, 
and arc less umbrageous. U’hcrc Is a reuiarkaldy tall 
and straiglit one in tlie Duke of Portland’s park at 
Wclbeck, whicli lias obtained the descriptive name of 
the Duke's Walking-ciino. From the variety of its 
f irms, the oak is higlily appreciated by the lan<lsciix>c 
artist. 

According to Mr Loudon, the nuinhcr of oak forests 
Avhieh formerly existed in Britain is proved by the many 
names still borne by British toAvns, Avliicli are evidently 
derived from tlie Avord (Kik, or its variations, ac, aec, 
ok, o.\', Avr-k, liok, and many otlicrs. ‘ The history of 
the use of the British oak in building, cari>entry, and 
for naval purposes, is necessarily coeval ■with that of 
the civilisation of the British islands. The tiuilier 
j fuuml in the oldest buildings is uniformly of oak. 

I IToffPsor Burnet possessed a iiiece of c^k irom King 
Jolm’s palace at Eltliarn, X)erfect];;^jtoJ]!lj,^, fine, and 
strong, Avliich van be traced hack upw;‘rds of 500 years. 
The doors of the inner chapels of AV'esCminster Abliey 
are said to he coeval with the original building ; and if 
j by this is meant Sibert’s Abbey of Westminster, wliu h 
Avas foundod in 611, they mu^ iK* more than 1200 years 
old. The shrine of Edward the Confessor, wlUch must 
lie nearly 800 years old, since Edward died !h 1066^ is 
also of oak. One of tiie oaken cqitmation 'cltelr* 
AVestminster Abk'y has been in iW^re^ciiit' 

I about 540 years. “ In the eastern emt of ffib ^ticient 
diapel of St*vStephen, in tlie castle of AVinchester, now 
termed the County Hnll, is Arthur’s round table, the 
chief curioRity of the place. It bears the flgui’O of that 
jirince, so famous in the old romances, and the names of 
several of his knights, Sir Tristram, Hir Gaw'aine, Sir 
Gcrath, &c. Paulus flovius, Avlio wrote Ixrtwcen 20p 
and 300 years ag», relates that this table was shown 
Henry VIII. to hi.*! illustrious visitor the Emperor 
Charles V.? as the actual oaken tablo made and placed 
there by the ranowned British iirince, Arthur, who 
lived in tlie e«rly part of the sixth century* Hence the 
poet Drayton sings ^ ; : 

Aodsogreat Arthur's seat oiUd Winchester prefers, ^ 

Whoso ould round table yet she vaunieth to bo hers. % i 

Some antiquarians, bowxA'er, atate that tlte 
rotundaB yr^re introducaJ into this counH^ by Stephen, 
and believe tliai the iable in qwiestioiv?uf:^i;u»ade fry min, 
which in that ca^ would dinnuish its age 600 years, 
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leaving it, liowever, above seven cehturies to boast of; 
enough to render it a most valuable and interesting 
monument. It has been perforated by many bullets,* 
sul)posed to have been shot by Croniwell’s soldiers. The 
massive tables, paneled wainscots, and ceiling of Mor- 
ton Hall, Cheshire, the roofs of Christ Churcli, Oxford, 

I and Trinity College, Cambridge, .are fine specimens of 
; old oak. Ill Gloucester Cathedral, also, are thirty-one 
stalls of rich tabernacle work on either side, little in- 
I fcrior in point of execution to the episcopal throne at 
Exeter, or to the stalls at Ely, erected in the reign of 
Edward III., and allowed to be among the finest pieces 
of carving in wood now remaining in .Enghind of that 
early date. Of about equal age were the c.arvcd figures 
of Edward III. and his queen, Phillippa, in tlic colle- 
giate church and hospital of St Catlgirine, lately re- 
mo%Til#frorn tlic Tower to St Catherine’s newly built 
church and hospital, in the Regent’s Park. The rich 
carvings in oak which ornamented the king’s room in 
Stirling Castle were executed about 300 ye.ars ago, and 
are many of them still in good preservation in the col- 
lections of the curious. In digging .aivay the fouiuhation 
of the old Savoy Palace, London, whicli w .as built up- 
wards of 650 years since, the whole of tire piles, many 
of which were of oak,' Avore found in a state of perfect 
BOimdiiess, as also Avas the planking wdiich covered tlie 
pile heads. Buflon mentions the soundness of the piles 
of the brivlge Avhich the Emperor Trajan built across 
the Danube, one of Avlneh, when taken up, was found 
to be petrified to the depth of three quarters of an inch, 
but the rest of the Avood Avas little (Ulfi^rent froir its 
ordinary statc^ And qj' the durability of oak timber, 
tlie oldest Avooden bridge of which we Viave any account, 
namely, tliat one famous from its defence by Horatius 
Codes, and which existed at Rome in the reign of Ancus 
I IM.artins, 500 years before might he giAam as 

j another ex.amplc. The piles which supported the but- 
j tresses, and immense uncouth starlings Avhich confined 
j the waiU.T-Avay, and so greatly disfigured (»ld London 
I Bridge, waare some of them of oak; and I [Professor 
j Burnet] have a specimen of one, Avliieh is far from 
being in a rotten state ; and the .still older piles on I 
Avhich the bridge piers rested Averc also in a very strong 
and sound condition ; nay, those stakes Avliich it is said 
the ancient Britpns drove into the bed of the Thames 
te inqKjde tlie progress of J ulius ('ivsar, near Oatlands, 
itt Surrey, some of AAdiidi have been removed for exami- 
nation, have withstood the destroyci time nearly 20U0 
years.”* \ 

Althou^imron^pe diflieulties in ascertaining the age 
attained by paronilar trees, it seems to bo maile toler- 
ably dear that some oaks liave existed in Ibigland for 
peritxls varying between fiA'C hundred and a thousand 
years. Mr l.rf)udo:i givqs an account of the most re- 
markable of these, accompanied by inaiijl' reinarkablo 
cirenmstances gathered from history and tradition 
* The Eairlop oak stwd in an open spjwe in llainaiilt 
Eorest [Essex], • The eircumfereuee of its trunk, near 
tlie ground, was 4S feet ; at three feet high, it measured 
36 feet round ; and the short bole divided into eleven 
vast brandies, not in the horiziintul manner usual in 
the oak, but rather with the rise that is more generally 
(diaracteristic of tlie beech. These boughs, sever.d of 
which were from 10 to 12 feet in girth, overspread an 
area 300 feet in eirenit; and tor many years a fair was 
held beneath their shade, no booth of Avhii!li was allowred 
to extend beyond it. Tins celebrated festival owed its 
origin to the eccentricity of Daniel .Dait commonly 
called Good Day, wlio, about 1720, wais wont to invite 
his friends to dine with him, the first Eriday in July, 
on beans and bacon, under this venerable tree. From 
this dreumstanee becoming l^V'n, the public were 
attracted to the fpot, and ahw T725 the fiilr above- 
mention^ wai dstablished, andiras held for many years 
on the in cadi yptxe* Mr Day never failed 

to Severn 8 of beans, which he 

dismbdtelMl^ quantity of bacon, 

from oak, to the crowds as- 
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sembled. The project of its patron tended greatly, 
however, to injure his favourite tree; and tlie orgies * 
annually celebrated to the honour of the Fairlop Oftk, 
yearly curtailed it of its fair proportihufs. Some years 
ago, Mr Forsyth’s composition was applied to the de- 
cayed branches of this tnai, to preserve it from fature 
injury ; probably by tVic Ilain.ault Archery Society, who 
held, their meetings noar it. At this period a boau^ 
was allixcd to one of the limbs of the tree, with tliis 
inscription : — “ All good foresters are requested not to 
hurt th^s old tree, a plaster Viaving been latdj^ applied 
to his wounds.” l\lr Day had bis eoirm made of one of 
the lirnbi^of tins tree, Avliidi was torn off in a storm ; 
and dying in 1707, at tlg.‘»age of 84, he Avas buried in 
it in Barking churchyard. The persons assembled at * 
the fair frequently mutilated the tree; and it Avas 
severely injured by some gipsies, avVio made its trunk 
the yay lace of slieller. But the most fiital injury it rc- 
ceiv^^ was iu 180.5, from a party of about sixty i.‘i leket- 
ers, Avlio liad spent tlie day under its shade, and who 
carelessly left a fire burning too near its trunk, 'riie 
tree Avas discovered to be on firi^ about eight in the even- 
ing, two hours after the cricketers had left the spot; 
and though a numbL'i* of persons, Avith bncktds and 
pails of water, endeavoured to extinguish the ilames, 
the tree continued burning till morning;. “ The high 
AvindsS of February 1820,” Erofes.sor Burnet informs us, 
“stretched tliis forest patriarch on the ground, after 
having endured the storms of perliaps a thousand Avin- 
ters. Its remains Averc purchased by a builder, and 
from a portion tlK‘ri.f)f the pulpit and reading-d(‘sk in 
the ncAv churcli, 8t Pancnis, Averc constructed : they are 
beautiful specimens of British oak, and Avill long pre- 
serve the recollection of this memorable tree.”’ 

Another of these historical trees is the Abbot's Oak 
at AVobuni Abbey. *a Ioav pollard-like tree,’ says Mr 
I/iudon, * with nothing remarkable in its appearance, 
though the associations connected Avitk it are extremely 
interesting. On the branches of this tree, according to 
j StoAvc and other historians, exactly J;jirec centuries ago, 
i tlie abbot and prior of Woburn, the vicar of Fndding- i 
ton, and “ other eontumacious persons,” AA'creJian^ed i 
by order of Henry VIII. Dodds, in his Church Irr^ttory* ! 
of England, states that Roger Hobbs, ■Wic abbot of i 
Woburn at that time, “ nobly disdaining to compromise • 
his conscience for a jicnsion, as most of his brethren j 
did, and as many others Avho do not wear a coavI do at ; 
the present day, rcsolutelj' denied the king’s supremacy, 
and refused to surrender his sacerdotal rights. For 'Jiiis 
contumacious conduct he Avas, iu 1537, tofiether wdth ; 
tile vicar of I’nddington, in this county [Bedfordshire], 
and others avIio opposed the requisition, hanged on an : 
oak-tree in front of the raonasterj', Avhich is standing : 
in the present day [1742]. He w^us drawn to the place ^ 
of execution on a ek;dge, as is the custom with state | 
prisoners.” We saAv this tree in September 1836, and ; 
found it in perfect health, though witli fcAv arms that i 
Avduid be considered large enough for tlie purpose to 
Avhieh the tree avus once applied. Do a board nailed te 
the tree are painted the following linos, Avritten by 
J. W. Wiffin, Esq. 

Ob, ’twnp a ruthless ilccd ! eiuuikh to pulo 
Freedom’s bright tires, dooinetl to iiliamoful AeatU 
Those who maintfiincci ttieir fitilh with lutost bl'cath, 

* And flcomed before tlto despot's frown to <qiaii. 

Yot 'twiis a fflorious liour, when from the goal 

Of papal ty ranny the mind of man 

Dared to break fmd triumphed in the ban 

Of thunders roariiiK in the distant gale! * 

A'^es, old inenuu'ial of the mitred moak, • f 

’fhon i: v’st to itouii> h in a brighter Aay, ^ 

And seem 'st to smile, that pure and vows 

Are brt'rttlK^d wliero superstition reig^d ; thy flunk ' 

* Its Rind grwn garland Aveara, though in decay, 

And years hung lieavy on thy time-siaiuod boughs.’ 

‘ III Windsor Forest, there are several cdlei^rated oaks ; ! 

one of those, the King Oak, is said to liave been a fa- 
vourite tree of William llie C^nqueyor, whe) made this 
a royal forest, an^ <Miactel’ laws ^ its preservation. 
This oak, whicH stands iienr the %clipsure^of Cran- 
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bourne, is 26 feet in cinamiference at three feet from of its opposite branches, of 180 feet. It dripped over an 
the ground. It is supposed to be the largest and oldest area of nearly 3000 square yards, ■wliich is above half an 
oa4 in Windsor Forest, being above 1000 years old. ncre, and would have afTbrded shelter to a regiment of 
It is quite hollcjiv: the S 3 mce within is from 7 feet to nearly 1000 horse. Tlie Oakley Oak, now growing on 
8 feet in diameter, and the entrance is about 4^ foct an estate of the Duke of Bedford, has a head of 110 feet 
high* and 2 f(?et wide. ‘‘We lunched in it,” says" Pro- in diameter. The oak called Robur Britannicum, in the 
fessor Burnet, “ September 2, 1829 ; it would accommo- park at Kycote, is said to have been extensive enough 
^ate at least twenty persons with standing-room, and to cover 5000 men ; and at Ellerslie, in Renfrewshire, 
ten or twelve might sit down comfortably to dinner. I tlie native village of the hero Wallace, there is still 
tliink, at Willis’s and in Guildhall, I have darieed a standing the large oak tree, among^ the branches of 
quadrille in a smaller space.” Queen Anne’s Gidc, says which it is said that he ami 300 of his men hid them- 
Profossor Burnet, “ is a tree of uncommon height and selves from the English. “ The Duke’s AV alking-stick, 
beauty, under which tradition says that Qiif^on Anne, in Welheck Park, ^vas higher than the roof of AVest- 
who often hunted in AVindsof Forest, generally came to minster Abbey. Tlie long oaken table in Dudley 
mount her horse.” The tree is marked ^ by a brass Castle (a single x>lank cut out of the trunk of an oak 
plate; and there is an engraving of it in "Burgess’s growing in the iicighbourhood) measured considerably 
Eidodendron. “ Pope’s Oak, in Biufield AA^)6d, Wind- longer than the bri<ige that crosses the lake ‘hi the 
sor Forest, has the words ‘Here l\q;)c sang’ inscribed Regent's Park; and tlie famous roof of AA'^estminstcr 


upon it. (ineen CJiarlotte’s Gak is a very beauti- 
ful pollard, of prodigious size, which stands in Win.d- 


llall, the span of which is among the greatest ever built 
w ithout pillnrs, is little more than one-third the w’idth 


Bor Forest in an elevated situation, commanding a fmc ! of the AA'orksop S])voad Oak, the hraiiehes of wliicdi 


view of the country i;‘)und Maiclenhcad. It \viis a 
favourite tree of (iucen Charlotte’s, and George IV. 


■wodld reach over Westminster Hall, placed on either 
side of its trunk, and have nearly 32 feet to spare ; and 


had a brass plate with her name fixed on it.” Ilcnie’s i ita extent is nearly 30 feet more than the length, and 
Oak, in AA'indsov Park, has been immortalised by Sliak- j almost four times the width of Guildhall in the city of 
speare ; and the remains of its trunk were iately 21 feet | London. The rafters of AA^e.stminstcr Hall roof, though 
in circumference, Herne was a k(*c]}er in the fonst ! without pillars, have massive w^alls on each side to siip- 
some time before the reign of Elizabeth; he hanged j port them ; but the tree houghs, of 16 feet, more extent, 
himself on this oak, from the dread of being disgraced | are sustained at one end only. Arcliitects, w ho hitow 
forBonie offence wliich he had committed, and his gliost i the stress a staircase of even S or 10 feet in width has 
•was believed to haunt the spot’ The follow ing account ! upon the wniU into which the side is built, ean edono 
of this tree is given in that very entertaining w’ork, i fairly estimate the excessive p\\rchase wjneh branches 
Jesse’s Gleanings; — ‘The next interesting .tree, how- ! on either side, spaiining from outhough to outboiigh 


ever, at AVindsor, for there can he little doubt of i:s \ 180 feet, inufd have on the central trunk.”’ 
identity, is the celebrated Herne's Gak. Tliere is, in- I [Tlii.s paper affonls n-s an opportunity of adverting 
^d, a story prevideiit in the neigldKiurhood r^^perding | ^lie recentlv deceased Mr Loudon, the author of the 
its aestnictioii. It was state ! to hiivc been Kllcd hv ^ i ^ i . 

coramaud of lus Into luaic-sty. {ieorwe HI., about fiftV ! has ooon 

years ago (178-4-), under peculiar eircumstauces. The j *-‘hiehy derived. IVt i.oudon was a native of Scedlimd, 
whole story, the (i/tails of whie-h it is unnecessary tei j one of tiiat numerous class of Ivcr sons who go fortli iiito 
cnte.r upon, appeared so improbable, tliat 1 have taken j the wurhl to reflect back honour on her cducaliuual in- 


•omejTgJns to ascert^iin the hniccuracy of it, and liavv ^ 

•now*mery rea.son to berujvc that i‘ is perfectly un- ■ 

founded. Ik'i-ue’s (Jak is probuldy still star., li.;« ; at ‘T 

teast there is a tree whieh some (,!il iiiliiiliitaots of •''’jldies mainh, lio rose to be the ('.rst v liter on hoiU- 
W’indsor (ronsider as sucli, and w hidi their fathers did ^^idtnral subjects, and tlie liighest authoriJy a.s a laml- 
beforcj them — the best proof, perhajjs,. of its identity. i^a‘r.pe artist, in the country ; and rnreiy lias th? worll 


the wurhl to reflect hack honour on her educational in* 
;titution.s, and teach Icssfiii.s of perseverance and silf- 
(Uiiial to other nations. By the force of his mvn 


In following tlie foot path -w hich leads froni the Windsor 
rojUi to Queen Adelaide’s Lodge, in the Little Park, 
about half-lvay on the right, a dead tree* may he seen 
clcMie to an avenue of elms. Thi.s is what is iiointed out 
as ItonC'a Oak ; I (;ari almost faiK!y it tlie very picture 
of death. Not a loaf, not a, particle of vitality, axijHairs 
about it. The liunter must have blasted it. It stretches 
out its bare and sajdes.s branches ii^ e tlie .skeleton arm.s 
of some eiiQirmou& giant, and is almost fearful in its 


known a more indu,sti iou.s author. Itis i^jeyc]op?edi{u< 
of Gardening, Agriculture, ami Aix*hiL;f:^ure.. are huge 
volumes, iju'olving each an enormdus’‘\nJount of infov- 
mation, T!\e periodical works which he conducted, 
the Gardeners’ Magazine, I\Tagazine of Natural His- 
toiy, and Magazine of ArchiU'Cture, are also w'ork.s 
embracing no small mnuunt of lalimir oh the part 
of their editor. But all of theae sink into sotnething 


the hist acorn, as he believes, of Herne’s oak, w as given 
to the late Sir David Duudas of Riehinond, and w^as j 
jdaiited by him on his estate in AViiles, where it iKnv i 
nourishes, with a suitable inscription near it. 


taining additional engravings (wood and Uthogjraphs), 
upon wdiich Air Djuflon conccidrated the entire pow'ers 
of liis mind, and the whole collected rc:jsttlts of liis in- 


Tlie hugest stik of which we find any notice ‘W'as one and experience, as w^ell as all the pecuniary means 

called Damory’s Oak, in Dorsetshire, ineasuring 03 feet “S had amassed in the ct,mrse of n frugal life, 

in circumference; it has long been among the things that amounting, w'e understand, to ten thousand pounds. It 
were.* The largest one living seems to be tlie Alerton is aw'ork wdycli^jompletely exhausts its subject. Every 
Oajc, in Norfolk, 63 feet in circumference. But the tree and shrub that grows in our soil, iududiog the mul- 
space of l^oiiiid cijvereil by some oaks is not less won- titudes introduce*! within the Ust fifty years, is here 

S «t« Worksop, so ^lled,, treated without stint as to its l.istory', its natural cha- 

Its B]i.idiBg;i(art_of the three counties of liork,T_t.. {,„ -..u,,™ 


Hottlnghato 

7^1, 4i 


&T), rv: : • 1 " tUe most ignorant can he 

,.;hetweetlNe«mham understand. Sudi at, .^unt of labour, 

Igtrcumfercnee of rm yards of ground, ^^^wung from one devoted mind, whether we consider it 
men rniglit have comnicxliously taken ^ pwip>ted by the leva of fame, or by motives more 
80 Spread Ga,k in AVorks^ f*ark,* donxestil^^'ji^kis xilmost atlecting to conhjih^te. Bucli at 
gave jan extent, bet ween tlie ends least was our ftieling, on lately becoming acquainted 


decay. None of the delightful associations connectefl like insignificance beside tlie magniftceut 

with it Imve, however, vanished ; nor is it dilticult to FrutiretHui BrUannkum^ u lx>ok eoufiisting, of four 

fancy it as the scene of Falstafl's /li.stress, and the thick octavos oi letter-premia, illustrated by to 

jiranks of the “Merry Wives.”’ Alr^,fe.S8c add.s, that sand Jive hundred and four thinner 

tbe last acorn, as be Ixdieves, of Ilm'nc s oak, was given taining additional engravings (w*ood and Uthoctanhs'). 
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with it, and the sentiment was deepened when we re- 
flected that these exertions were made under the pres- 
sure of n<any bodily ills, and had hurried our unfortunate 
author to a grave in some degree premature, cand M hilc 
yet pressed by debts incurred on account of this very 
monument of his genius. If ever literary man deserved 
of his country, it was Mr Loudon, and if ever such 
deserts formed a claim in behalf of tliose left behind, 
they do so in the case of Mrs Loudon and Ikt daughter. 
We earnestly hope that this clnim will be duly sup- 
ported, and tliat no consideration ^vill intervene to pre- 
vent its being admitted in proper quarters.] 


SUMMER LOITERINGS IN PRANCE. 

' • 

m SKLLES TO TO O US. 

Orjii lodging for the niglit, it will be recollected, was in 
Selles-sur-Cher, wliich I have hinted to be .an old- 
fashioned, lialf-decayed town, wliich anyhod}^ can see 
from end to end in half an hour. With little imposing 
to look at in the place, we loitered about its ill-paved 
principrd street to seek what was not to be found - 
amusement. Going about in tins kind of wa}', and, for 
lack of better employment, scrutinising the nature of 
the goods in the shop windows, we had oc“casion to no- 
tice — what had often before attracted our att(*ntif)n in 
Pi’cnch country towns — the inunher of blacksmiths’ 
shops. This is a remarkable feature in every Pn ludi 
town and village. We counted five or six of tluse 
shops in Selle.s, which for size miglit, a('( ording to Eng- 
lish notions, ifdbrd cmiiioymeiit for onl3'one or 'wo. It 
is odvl how a barTiarous national ixilicy stril.os one in 
every quarter. '’I'be greater minil>er of the;-;e Idaelc* 
sninii estaVdishments find cn oiira'a'inent in making and 
supplying l(K.‘k», Iiinges, keys, and similar articles, to 
the ru iglibouring population. On passing liic wide open 
window of one of tlu'se coinUry libu'ksmitbs, you will 
see a .stout son of Vdilcan busily engaged in tiling and 
ptdisbing sueb a thing as tbeke^’of a drawer or ealnnct, 
W'lvilc another will be working at a liolt or luck, and the 
sum neeessarily cliarged for any one of thesis, clumsy as 
it may be, is cooRiderably greater tbau that for which a 
similar article cotild he furnislied by a liinningham mami- 
fiu turcr. The honest souls at .Sollies, t imagine, know 
J^ ^thing of political economy ; an<l if thc\mli(l, perli.aps 
fliey would not ht* much nearer being allowed to pur- 
chase cheap Wks and keys iiiistead of dear ones. We 
reniarktHJy|p^;*«'4>^niging here, as elsewhere, another 
feature oi irt^*h country-town life; this was aged 
women flitting at their doors spinuing with the distatli 
The scene was generally j>ictnre,sque, and coiiveyed iiii- 
piy^ssions of a simple state of nuinner,s, as well as of 
extreme poverty. In a situation where time is not of the 
Blightest nmrketalile value, such practices arc of (‘onr.^^u 
not ojX'n to tlie same animadvensjons us that of fabii- 
cating ironmongery at two hundred percent, above wliat 
it can he imrehased fw from a neighbouring nation. 
Tims, the disease of utter incapacity to bujq which afdicis 
a vaat mft.^a of every continental pcojile, iVwms a serioies 
barrier to many pnqects of tr.ade in ihrst direction. 

As we roile down the valley of the Ch.cr, keeping that 
fine Tweed-Hke river on our left, we were, utibrded an op- 
|M:>rtmiity of noticing l'>ench country-town and village 
life on a somewhat primitive .scab?. Having piissed 
St Aigiian, an aneient town on tlie fiice of a hill oii the 
further side of the Cher, where inaniifjicturcs of some 
kiiul are earned on, we appia):iched ?iIon4richurd, mi>l 
hereabouts commences a curious peculiarity in the land- 
scape. Tlu! hilly range which des<'ends to near the 
Cher, Iciiving little more than space for the road, H 
g(?nerally dotlied with vines, which grow in great luxu- 
riance, in consetiuenee of the thin nature of tlie soil, and 
the fair exposure to the glare of the niid-day sun. The 
odd thing about tlie district is, that the grcfit<y Dumber 
of the peasantry inhabit Ivousel! excavated in face of 
tlie vine-olsid hill. This hill must Iks considered a*per- 
fcct mino of wealth. On a level with tho road, it is here 




and tliere perforated by a carriage-way leading to inter*- 
nal quaiTios, whence are dragged blocks of yellow sand- 
stone to tlie banks of the river, and gent upon tlieir travTsls 
in barge.s waiting for their reception.\Geuerally, at a 
little higher level, or perhaps thirty feet up the sloping 
bank, the rurid population inhabit dwellings in cairns 
cut out of the rock. The only parts of the dwellings 
whidi are visible are of course the front rotky walW 
with the doors and w indows, and these arc upon no uni- 
form plan. The interiors (xmsist lor the most part of but 
a single^ vaulted apartmerit, witli a liriqdace in the side, 
and from whieli a chinmey is dug upwards to the face 
of tlie h*jl above. Tlio tops of chiinneys straggling 
among the vine.s, w ith whcdi the liill is clothed, have, 
as nuiy be suppoi?ed, a singular ap]>e:\Tanee. T'he greater 
number of the ('.ottages. as th(;se cavernous liouses must 
he callcdr arc provided wiih a draw-well outside the 
do^"^ aiid with usually small gardens in front, they do 
not an air of (li.scomfort, though, as far as I 

could observe, they are the abodes of a poor and drudg- 
ing race of beings. Adjoining the cottages, and sonie- 
thnes lower dow n, are cellars al^o c‘xcavated in tlic roi'k 
for keeping the wines of the district. Reeeptaeles of 
tliis kind, and also ('xeavated c'ottages, wdierever tlie 
nature of the rock admits of their being fanned, continue 
from this (luarter doivn tire vedlc}" of the Cher as far 
a.s we went, and w'cro also seen for many miles on the 
banks of the liuire. 

Turning and winding down, the green valley of tlie 
Clier, wdtii frequent ol)j(<ds to atliaet onr attention — 
srieh as a semi-subterraiieaM village, a castle on a 
I height, or an old deeayr d town — wo at length came upon 
! a moHi open and meadowy jiart, tufted with trees of a 
1 re.sptM. table antiquit}’, from amongst wdiich peeped the 
i turrets of ae. ediliee wliieli it w a.s tlie special object of 

■ our jounioy in this direction to viuit- the chateau de 

j C henonec'uux, TjCiiving our voiture at as neat a little 
; country imi as we civuil widi to see, in tlie village of 
! Ciienonceunx. wvj proceeded on foot down an okl- 
i fashioned avenue to tliis inlorestini>reli(.‘ of a past ago, 

I of whi(!h 1 w'ill do in,y be.'^d: b^j^ive tlie reader an idea. 

: Valeiuyiy, as .1 formerly n.v ntioued, is conskh'rt^^ a 

. fine example of tiic old ducal (diatean of France ; nltt its' 
j interior is modernised. So is almost tliat^of every old 
i castle or palace in existence. Now, tlie (iharm ofChe- 
; noneeaux i.s, tliat it is w itliin, as well as without, a 
i j^eiminc old chateau, being at the present day in tlie 
i Same state, and having tim same furniture and deeora- 
; tions, as in the days of the immortal Fraiumis Prenfler, 

; wVio built it somewhat more than three hmnired years 
ago. It is not every day that one sees sneh a vision 
i rising from ages long since forgotten by all c-xcept the 
j historian. 

i The avenue down whhdi we have been sauntering 
imbceded, on greensward smooth to the fiet, and sliel- 
tered by leafy trees from the rays of the .sim, brings us 
first to a kind of moat, across which w o are ushered 
into a green court surrounded ivitb low walls, and 
decorated with biTxes of exotic pkmds. (Mi onr right* 
in ]i.'issing onivards, is a rtmnd tower, iiie liouse of tho 
concierge, or keepta-, where we are nu t Iqv that person- 
! agt\ a decent female donusfie. Vfe need say nothing; 
j she knows ivliat we want, and fm-ihwith conveys us to 
I tl^' grc.at doorway in front of the editiee before UB.' The 
! pile' i.s striking and beautiliil, full of |>oints and pln- 
! riacles, with sharp roeiV;. biglili' decorated taU chimneys, 

! and numerous oi nament.s; but what is most surprising, 

! it is Vmilt on a briilge across the ChCr — or, inor3 pro- 
perly, it if- the liridge itself. No part of the edihce rests 
on tlie maiulaiul '.rhe approach to the doonvay is 
4 acro.s;s a bridih' of two arclie®, and the builfling stands 
on five massive piers, \vith a« maiiy beneath 

ivliich Hows the massive current of the river. The 
luilk of the liouse, ^lowever, is on the first find broadest 
archway and its supporting piers, the remiunder behind 
iKiingtt more narrow, as*we]^ fits more iluiderii structure, 
'of only 4 ; wo storeys, dJje lower fotming along gallery, 
at the further end of AvhicU a do6r opens oji the lawu' 
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oft the south' side of the Cticr. The proprietor of this 
singularly situated (chateau is jM. ie Compte de Ville- 


Prom the village of Chenonceaux and its tree-eni- 
bowered cdiateau, we proceeded in the atternoon by way 


singularly situated (chateau is iVI. le Compte de Ville- bowered chateau, we proceeded in the aicernoon oy way 
neuve, who resides here constantly with his lady, lioth of Blerc towards Amboiso on the Loire, which we reached 
beihff ardent loWrs of rural life, and cultivators, in a after a ride disagreeable only from the excessive heat. 

'll- 1 11 1 A A. ..I.,- J IIAaIvv Vvn 


small way, of the silk-worm and its produce. 

Tlte first pnrt of tlie house avc enter is the hall, a 


j At Ainhoise, where w^e remained a day, little is to be 
seen. The town, which is old and unimproved, is 


large and loftv apartment on the left of the lobby or situated on the south bank of the river, and is con- 
<Mftterhall.« IV ith floors of smooth oak, walls hung with nccted with tlic bank on the north by means of an 
stamped elotli, a kind of coarse precursor of flofdt ancient stone-bridge reaching to an island in the lA)irc, 

and decorated with old armour, also with a huge fire*- and a wooden-bridge beyond. This island is about a 
jdace, and massive table, w'e Ikivc before us tpi exact mile in length, tlie npiKjr part of it well covered witli 
realisation of the groat l\all or common ai)artinent of trends, and the low^or part with a menu collection of 
aneiemt times. At an inner corner of the liall, .7, doorway houses — a suburb of the town. The only ohjec^t of at- 
and iwissage lead us into a ^ivall inner room, j)erhaps traction at Ainhoise ia its ancient castle, a lofty biiild- 
thc most curious in the house ; for we arc tol.d it wus the ing of the rnstellatcd palace order, witii a high rampart, 
private retiring room of Frnmis I., .and the distinguished which is bokllyo planted on a knoll overlooking the 


iwrsonagcs who came after him. Here is shown, among 


As a royal residence, Ainhoise has bom the 


other curiosities, some exceedingly interesting edd cabi- scene of divers historical movements; latterly, it has 
nets and chairs, the drinking-gla.s3 of Francois Premier, been greatly repaired and improved by Louis riiilipiie, 
and a mirror w hich had been used by Mar}^ Queen of and i.s at present inhabited. One of the king'.s most 
Scots, wheui she resided a short time here (1558) with her remarkable improvements lias been the forming of two 
husband, Fnincis 11. A veiy interesting old chapel, inclined tunnels from the base to the top of the building, 
occupjdng a front angle of the building, is adjtiining. by whielv earriagew and horses may ascend directly from 


husband, Fnincis 11. A veiy interesting old chapel, inclined tunnels from the base to the top of the building, 
occupjdng a front angle of the building, is adjtiining. j by which carriages and horses may ascend directly from 
In the floor above, vve arc condneted through the bed- i a. point in the town near the bridge, instead of imrsuing 
room of Diana of I’oitiers, and also tliat of Catherine 1 a more distant jiatli. The view over the town, the 
de Medicis. Both are flne specimens of ancient sleejiing Loire, and surrounding country, from tlie castle ram- 
apartments — furnished with old satin-covered chairs, part and gardens, is very hcautiful; and here, within the 
silk hangings, and antique couches. The doors here, as gardens, the visitor w ill contemidate with pleasure the 
w^ell as in the rooms helow', are shnnided with .screens I restoration of a small chafiel dedicated to St lluhcrt. 


w^ell as in the rooms helow', are shnnided with .screens 1 restoration of a small chafiel dedicated to St lluhert. 
of tapestry, which are drawn .aside on entrance. Alii It is of a higidy florid style of Gothic architecture, 
th(; floors are of smooth and darkeiieil oulc ; and as no ■ profusely covered with miniature figures of men and 
such thing as a carpet is visible, the aspect, on the i animals, illustrative of inoiis vn^d histqrieal legends, 
wliolc, is more that of frigid elegance than of cither j The restoration of this pretty little*fc<lifiee is only one 
convenience or comfort. While the lower gallery, ^rhic h j of a hundred similar acts of rnunincence of the x)res:ciit 


jirojccts across the bridge, is occupied wuth idctures and j 
busts, the upjier contains a small theatre for dramatic I 
performances. This, however, is a modern heresy, Ijchig I 
an introduction during last century by Ut)us.seau, wliile j 
that half-mad dramatist lived for a short time as secre- j 


king of tlio French — castles, cathedrals, palaces, and 
ehiipels, rising everywhere from a dilapidated condition 
to their original beauty, through tlie dlicacy ol‘ his 
purse and influence. 

Our dc.scent of the Loire from Ainhoise was ] ur- 


tary to M. Dupin, V3ce possessor of the house ; and here formed in another of the small iron steamers called 
he managed to perform for the first time one of his tlie lnex|)losible.s. We reachc'd 'i'ours after a viwagc of 
opgri^V pieces. W’hat a silent and blank appearance | four hours, passing in onr course banks somewlurt more 
has tfle little blue-coloured theatre, wMi its half-decayed bold than we had formerly seen, and in some parts 
stage and sptyelral side-tvirigs, in the present day ! But perforated with that curious kind of cavernous dwell- 
an old deserted theatre in daylight is always one of the ings and wine vaults which we liad Been on the Cher, 
most melancholy of earthly spectjicle.s. 

In the low'cr part of the chateau, the antique hon.se- 

kamiing arrangements are as interesting as tliosc alnive^. Q C C A {8 1 0 N A L N O T .HfS. 

ThS kitchem larders, and otlier necessary accoiniimda- . , , 2^'" 

tions, are in S. great in(>asure constructed in the x>icrs of NKiitT asylujisj ■ 

the bridge, and being all according to an old taste, afford Nujht asylums for the jioor — by whiclit^ meant charit- 
a good idea of what was required in the culinary depart- able^ estnldishmqnts wliere tlie otherwise houseless are 
meftt in past times, fin leaving the cliateaii, there is provided with shelter and food for a single night — have 


NIGHT ASYLUMSj 


^ afterwards saw it. 


them. In sucli circumstances, it has afforded ua gratiii- 


the bridge, and being all according to an old taste, afford j Nujht asylums for the poor — by which meant charit- 
a good idea of what was required in the culinary depart- | able^ establishments wliere the otherwise houseless are 
ment in past times, fin leaving the cliateaii, there is | provided with shelter and food for a single night — have 
pointed out to us a range of offices on our left, once now been on trial for several years in Glasgow and 
used by Bousseau in certain pliil^sopljicid researches Edinburgh, to the obvious relief of many thousands of 
here puraued by him. The apparatus he cmploy'ed — person.s, no small projinrtion of wlioin are worthy objects 
air-pumps, retorts, and inecharjicjil powers, &c, — has of benevolence ; nor liavc we ever heard that any evil 
been presented to the public museum at Tours, wdicre can be detected a.s arising from, or being connected with 


I Since the days of its royal founder, this jirincely cation to observe that such an ostablishment has been 
j chateau has been a jicrnianent or temporary residence tried at Selkirk, a country town of from two to three 
1 to a succession of historical characters. From the crowai thousand inliabitants. It was comnienccd in February 
j it passed into tlie family of Vendome, was next sold to 1843, and early in December, it was stated that 1833 
j the pnkes of Bourl3on, and by tbem sold, in 1733,^o jicrsons had been received into it, at an expense of little 
Dupin, the cmhient farmer-general, and an encourngcr more than twenty -four pounds, tlie further sum of ten 
of learning, during whose era it was the resort of inmiy guineas having expended in previously fitting it ui». 
©minent personages, including Voltaire, Rous- This is about threciience each person for shelter and 

seau, St Fierre, Fontcnelle, and l^d BoBftgbrokc. At two meals-— for such, we should suppose, is the arrimge- 
' the revolutionary storm wliich burst uix)n FYance in ment here as elseykrhero. The inhabitants find that this , 
1793, Ghenontreaux escaped the fate of otlier mansions little institution has not only done much gooil amongst 
equaBynolJle, in consequence of the respect entert.alned |the poor, but has gone a great way to supi>ress beggiug 
for its venerable mistress and inhabitant, ^ladame in the town and neightourhood. 

Dupin, kindness to the surrounding peasantry It may be wortl'y of consideration fojr those who at 

yea i^emoered when all laws and restraints ivere once would promote the comfort of their les* fortunate 
or tramidcd under foot, this happy eir- fellow-creatures, and do wliat wisdom inay suggest I'ur 
, IS tlnfw'orld imlebted for tlie possession of the betterregulation of aM tfie affairs of XKivcrty, whether 

internal decorations aiid anti-^ the uxamplff of Selkirk is not worthy of being imitated 
* ‘ • in OtlteiP towns? We arc inehned to thuik that such 
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cstaUisbments are fully as necessafy in country towns 
as in large cities; but in both situations, we think 
they might be* susceptible of a new and very im- 
portant feature. The wliole case of the wandering 
humble classes requires to be taken into consideration. 
At nil times, a vast number of poor persons of decent 
c.liiiracter are going about in search of employment, or in 
tlic* hope of bettering their circumstances in some laud- 
able manner. There is also a vast horde of wanderers 
wlio cither are demoralised persons, or ap[)roacliing 
to tliat character. At present, individuals of l>otli 
cla.s8es are promiscuously gathered in mean lodging- 
houses, where the good are liable to be corrupted l^y the 
evil communications of the bad, and all are huddled 
togetlier in circumstances grievously wanting in dccenc}', 
as well as cleanliness; ventilation bevig also greatly 
<}ef\giaptv These lodging-houses are, indeed, described as 
in general centres of vice and disease, to a degree which 
it is painful to rcileet upon. At llie same time, they are 
not really economical places of slieltor for the poor. Now, 

(I might there not be an improved kind of lodging-houses 
provided by the charitable and wise of the more fortu- 
nate classes? Let a night asylum not only oiler its 
' shelter* its bare board and blanket, and its two hiimble 
j ' meals, to the absolutely destitute, with the benefit of a 
i ; separation of the worthy from tlie viciou.s, but also jire- 
i sent softer accommodalion.s to the wanderers who can 
j ; pay fur them, where u man or woman, or family of 
i i decent cbarai.'tcr, might not necessarily come in contact 
j i witli the base of either sex, and decency would be secured 
I by simple arrangements. Prom tlie experience of j.igbt 
asylums, as pre8ent^.'onducted, wc believe sneh ac- 
I coMm\(Hbition.s mig^it be afforded at a rate consider* 
i ably within that of tJie pest-houses wdiere tlie wander- 
ing poor are at present Imddlcd together. 

M e are glad to oliservc that a Mctrojudltan .'l.v.vor/mf/oiV j 
: for iinpnn ifKj ihv. (hrclllnfis (f the indasteioiLs rhjsseii is nhoni j 
to ('ojimu nce operations, under rc.spectalde auspices ; 

1 , professing to have for its leading object, ‘ to enable the j 
!; lalnuiring man to proeiirc a comtbrtable, cleanly, and i 
healthy habitation at a /r.s.s aa'peusc than is at present 
paid for very inferior and unhealthy accommodation, 
arising from W'unt of vcMitilation, had drainage, and the 
(crowded state of the upjirlnicnts.’ ‘ To cifcct this,’ says 
tl»e prospectus, Ml: is proposed to erect, 1st, dormitories 
for single men, or large room.s divided into compart- 
namts, witli n fioi)arate bed to ea(!h occupier, whicli 
(Muld be afforded at as low a rate as i^ paid at present by 
c;u‘h persmi three or four sleep in one bed; 2d, 

well-draineTr jin<L'‘*^ntilated buildings, to be let to 
fainilies in sets^f rooms, with an ample supply of \vater 
! on each floor.’ It is contemplated that the charges, low 
• j as they are, will yield a return for the outlay of capital. 

I i Should such be the case, might not a night asylum 
eqUidly afford lodging for hriefer periods at such rates 
j as, while a boon to the poor, would yet make siudi a re 
j turn, as to aid in a small degree the eleemosynary part 
of the establUhiuent ? 

These matters are, we think, worthy of the attention ! 
of individuals W'ho fed an interest in the condition of 
the litimbler classes. 

rnciTt eiiici: or books,, j 

Mr I^'^rtHlerick Hill, luspechir of iTisons for Scotland, 
in higcightii report on those prisons, recently published, 
says, ‘ Among the very best books for a prison, I w’oubl 
class Miss Edgeworth's Popular Tales and Parents' 
Assistant^ the stories being admirably trujj to nature, 
iwrfectly free from objectionable matter, containing a 
vast fund ctf practical wisilom applicable to the every- 
day eonceriHt of |)e<;;plo in all ranks of life, and each 
carrying wkli it a liigh mont) purpose, Ihit, unfor- 
tunately, the price of these hooks so hiuh as to exclude 
them from, most prisons ; and even in the jarger prisons, 
it is not possible to have more than one or two^copiet'.' 

In the particular report on 4he Dundee pdson, Mr 
Hill further says : ‘ The governor stated tlavt a young j 
nuiu, who was some time ago commiited for takiug part 


in a riot about wages, and who is ’still in' prison, npr j 
pcared, when ho first came, to be puffed up with a 
high opinion of hinisdf and of his own knowledge ; but 
that, since lie came in contact with Lindsay (the 
chaplain and instructor), he had become very modest in 
his demeanour, and that he was now working welijiand 
conducting liimself very satisfactorily. The governor 
said also that he liiul himself given this young man ^ 
number of Chambers's Pilmburgli Journal to read, con- 
taining an article on the duty of obedience to tbe laws, 
and tbfil when llie iirisonc r liad perused it, he declared 
that, if jic had read that ])iiper a few months earlier, ho 
should not then have been in 
Do not* these two ex^iets from ^,ir lliH’s report 
pow'erfully jirove the utility of low or moderote prices « 
for literary productions? We do not blame Miss hdge- 
w^orth for^ilie high price of her books. We have reason 
to l^eve that it is not her fault, but that of her pub- 
lishff^; ^ Is it not tlum lamentable that books so well 
calcuhued to do good amongst tlie hurnliler orders, ami 
more particularly among llu).st; in whose moral correction 
the wliole public has so great an^intercst, should he left, j| 
as it w'cre, ‘to waste their sweetness on the desert air,’ |j 
in coiise(iuencc of a prohibition-price being put uiioii ;! 
them ? Authors and the world at large are strangely i 
insensible to the effects of liigli prices for books. It 
limits the mission of a book to a degree whieli, if seen 
j in its full extent, waiulcl be startling. It seems to us 
to be an absurdity precisely sucli as it would he to 
]dace officers at tlie door of every oh urcli in tlie cmmtry, 
wIjo slioiild allow no person wdiatever to enter without 
l>aying half-a-crown. How far congregations wunild be 
liinitod by such a 2 >rncticp, we need not say ; but it 
would not bo more so than are the uudienccs cf authors 
in con. set] lie neo of the t aonnous priccjs of their books. 
ISonie books, indeed, are taken into reading -clubs and 
c iiculating libraries : this may be Jield as equivalent to 
admitting a few^ persons at sixpence each to the space 
between the ceilings and roofs of the churches, to liear 
as wtU as they could through the^^vei dilators ! The 
important point is to enable man to bccomcdhe pos- 
.scssor of a book, so that he may read it wdiei]^ and us 
ofte n as he iileascs or may lind eonvcniiince. ’ ' ' 

regret to think that there is little i^ii^earance of j 
a tendency in literary men to come into these views. I 
'riie inclination st ems rather to lie tlie contrary way. j 
Of late years, the public has shown in tlic most uii- { 
equivocal way that, if books really to its taste were pre- 
sented i^t moderate prices, it would buy, and that larg.'^y. 
IVrliaps more striking evidences of this faft could not ; 
he jiroduced than the success of various books wliicli w'c | 
liavc issueil as Peoples Kdittons, in a jdain si vie of | 
typograidiy, and at oorresixmdingly moderate [iriee.s. I 
Witliin tbe last four or five years, we liave thus dis- 
posed, of a Tour in JJ[.ollaud, by AV. Chauihers (Ls. 6d.), 
U),000 copies; of a new transLition <?f Lamartine’s 
Travels in tbe Holy Land (3s. 9d.), 10, non copies ; of a 
new translation of Guizot’s History of Civili.sation 
(Is. dd,), 13,000 ccjpiej ; of Jackson's Treed ise on Agri- 
culture (2s. 3d.), 7000 copies ; of Stories of Irish 
Peasantry , by ^Irs S. G. Hull ( 1 8. lul. ), 10,000 copies ; uud 
so on with about a dozen other works, original or | 

q,e\vly translated, eacli with sales of from foiir to ten i 
! iiiodsand coiiies. Now, one material reason for tUoso | 
large sales is clearly the low ju ice of tlia workSj, for by j 
that means they come w itliiu tiie reach of thousiinds of 
individuals having a taste for reading, yet who can at 
no time couimaiid above one or two sUilUngs for a 
book, however desirable he its possession^ Stinted, of 
origimil works at moderate prices, the bulk of the read- 
ing (M)mnuiniiy are obliged to take up wilti reprints 
Viii-iiishcd by a comparatively hunible but far from use- 
less class of publishers— so far, that they may bo con- 
sidered as doing an imjjortaiit service to tlie coinmu- 
nitVy by fnrnisbinglitorature in almost tlie only shape 
in whicli it cAh be procured* Put all such books of 
A jiast djjy are neoesi|arUy 'nloru or Jess out of harmony' 
with existing tastes j tlic public looks \yth indifference y 
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cm the offer of Rasselaa and the Simple vStory, when its water, as its lK>tanical name would imply; hence the 
wishes are pointing to the last novel of Rulwer. What difflenlty of making it an article of ('ulture. The 
matters it to the people that they may have a cheap Russian cranberries of the shops are producsed by this 
copy of FaicoiiG/s Shipwreck, when they want to be- species, and are so abundant in some localities, that 
come a little acquainted with Wordsworth ? The books the snow is stained crimson by the berries crushed 
calculated, by the taste in w'hicli they arc written, and to pieces by the passage of sledges over them. They 
their novelty, to meet witli an extensive demand, arc- lire not gathered till after the disappearance of winter, 
^'ithhcklMnd twenty cheap libraries of reprints wiM not so tliat those bronght from the Baltic are always the 
make up for the deficiency. The modified success (^f j crop of the iu*eceding year. Before our own bogs 
these reprints only shows how gladly tlie i>eopl{' would and mosses were so extensively subjected to drainage 
buy books more to their taste if "they cotddfbe got. and cultivation, cranberries were gathered in large 
Hitherto, in America, modern British books have been (pmntities ; and it is stated, that at Langtnn on the 
republished at cheap prices, and have met large borders of Cumberland, they were once so considerable 


sales, though we may suppofto> they Avere not in all in- 
stances so w^ell adapted to the taste of that country as 


an article of commcrt-c, that at tlie season from L.20 to 
li.do’s Avortli Avere sold by the poor people each market 


to OAir OAvn. These reprints have' also been introducerl I day, for live or* six Aveeks together. Cultivation has, 
in large quantity into Canada. The law noV forbids 1 however, changed this order of tilings, and th(?'-::;r.n 


the Canadians to have them, and ]\lr M urray of London, 
with the best intentions, oilers these colonists, instead, | 
a cheap library of reprints nuxstly old, but containing a | 
few that are uca^^ 'rhe (kinatlians, however, liaA'c I 


berry is seldom to be met with unless in the fens of 
Norfolk and liincoln, in some of the border wilds, and 
in the mosses of the Hcotch Highlands. 

'Bluj American cranberry (^(h\t/roccus' mctcrorarpvs) 


already shown tliat it in. not o]<l, hut new books, that : closely resembles the common species, but is a larger 
they want. Mr Murray’s rci)rints iviH only succeed in ! and more luxurious plant. Its fruit is also larger, 
the degree in wiiicli our own Beojile's B.ditions and i and of a longisU slnqic ; hence the term marroearpus, 
other cheap libraries of the last few years liaA^e sue- long-fruited. It is imported from the Ihiitr-d States in 
ceeded, and that will be equivalent to the measure of considcraVdc (juantity, and used for tlie same purposes 
the suitableness of the books to moth'rn taste. Sliould as tbo otla r, only it is corrsidcred to he of inferior 
the American congress go a ekqi further, and ostahlisli quality. Tlie American eranherry, though growing 
a copyright in Britisli books in their oavii country, tliere wild in great ahundance, is a plant of easy enltarc; and 
too aliall Ave see this craving of the public starved. It in some parts of the I ’nitod States, barren wastes, mea- 
i« not unlikely that, of many of tlie Ijost protlnction.? doAvs, and coarse herbage are converted into profitahU; 
of English intellect, rn oixi copies Avill tben be sold in j crardierry fields at little expend'*. Any«neado\v, It is 
France, lius.sla, and otlier continental conntrits, whore \ .said, Avili answer fi^r their growtln tllny grow well (iiT 
tlioy are not of course generally understood, than in the j saiuly bogs; and if tiu'se arc (‘overed with ])ni.shw(>od, 
whole range of countries where tbo Kngli.sli langinig'-c j th(‘ bn.shc.s should be elcarod UAvay ; but it i.s not neces- 
is spoken, and thi.s simiily because tlicv can be had (»n ! sary to remove rushes, as the strong mots of tlie cran- 
tlie continent at reasonablo pri^-cs, but not in tlio.se I berry soon oveiqioucr them. Some old cnltivator.s 
regions to wliich, by language, taste, and every ( '"^c n- | plough 1 In* land previous to|)iant}ng: tlie latter process 
tial peculiarity, they migbt be presumed to be best | being performed by digging lioles, four Iced distant 
adapted j eatdi v/a>, to receive tlie roots of tin.' ymmg plants. In 

All this is urd paving *111111 tlie autbors of Lnylish ; three war,-, the Avliole ground is (xiATred v lili the 


plough llii'land previous toidanting : tlie latter process 
i)cing performed by digging lioles, four Iced distant 
eatdi v/a>, to receive the roots of tin.' young plants. In 
three year,-, the Avliole ground is (xiATred v lili the 
J:iO<^k^an3 not entitled to reinnneration from the [Uo- | vines ; aini an acre in full-hearing Avil.1 often pi'oducc 
ductions of their brains — ahhougl] we by no nK.;a.!is j tv'ohundr. d bushels, which bring about one dollar per 
Bynipathisc ill the clamours about .Amerienu ‘pirates’ of { Im'd'el in The Aincrican market. 

authors, many of whom aaouII be found unwilling to j ''J oe cnlrivation of tlie American cranberry in our 
admit the American people to any one brotlierly liglit j own e- autry Avas first recomincnded by Sir Joseph 
or claim in our commerce wliich could he withlicld froip j Banks, and several gardeners have l.H:on so successful in 
th™; neither arc w'c quite sure that tiic best way in ! tlie attempt, that tiiis l>crry may now ly regarded as 
wduch natiqjis can remunerate their niost gifted softs, is ; one of our cultivated fruits. Myiirrr^f r tdinr is a 
to give them a right Avhieh operates in the bad way in : pond,’ says Neill, ‘the margin ivuiyyNgt ^ trilling cx- 
whi<Jh all monopolies innst ever (jperate. But it a.p- j peiise, be fitted for the culture of this phtlit, and it Avill 
pears to 118 most deeidedly, from all Avhieli tins been | continue productive for many years. All that ia neccs- 
stated, that the present system of prices for now books j sary is to drive in a few stakes, two or three feet from 
of all kinds is altogether an error; and till it ir rectifiod, the margin of llic pond, and to place some old hoards 


tlicre Avill be a tendency in (’amuhftosnmgglc from the. 
States, and a success in tliis {.'ountry for cheap literature 


within tlie.se, so as to prevent the soil of the cranl.>eiTy- 
Ix'd from falling into the wat(T ; tlum to lay a parcel of 


even of inferior or antiquatixl ta.ste — ^.just as high duties small stones cr rubbish into the bottom, and over it peat 
on brandy at the custom-house cause a considerable or Ixjg-earth, to die depth of about three inches above, 
running of the contraband article* on the Sussex j and seven indies IjcIow, the usual surface of the AV.atcr. 
coast, and a considerable manufacture of ‘British’ in j in such a situation the plants grow rea<lily ; and if a 
liondon — Avhile, at the same time, the public intc'llect i.s j fcAv be jmt in, tluy ontircly cover the bed iti a year or 
only half or a fourth fed with its favourite aliment, and I two, l)y means of their long ninhera, which take at 


literary men are half or a fourth starved likewise— as dililrent points. From a very small space, a very large 
they ought to be. ♦ quantity of cranljerries may be g,athci'cd, and they prove 

* . ■ . a retnarkahly regular crop, scarcely affcctttd by the state 

OMI T’ r r? A V I of the w^eathor, and not subject to the athwiks of in- 

» k u A N I. ^ sects.’ Althcm^h a moist situation is l>c.st suited to the 

^ Tmeux; are two species of this plant, the fruit of which ifiant, yet, aa^Ui a proper mixture of bog-earth or mud, 
ia How so vta’y largely employed as a kitclien artide it will llouris)), jfcroducing abundant crops, even in a 
for tarts, j^nd as a cheap and effective antiscorbutic comparatively ‘dry soil It is seldom, however, &o 
anionif Rcamcn. The common cranl^erfy o treuted, the imported tories being so easily and cheaply 

g^AVs Avild in upland marshes and turf-bog.'j procured. 
bOtlkm Srtpld and Scotland, mid generally over the What are called Stxftch cranberries are not the fruit 
Europe. It i% a trailing plant, of an oxycoccus, but that of the mednium vitin idmi. 

'Which are clothed wdth This plant, iicicording to ^ joudon, produces finiit quite as 
leaves ; the fruit is an austere red -berry* fit for t^u:t8.and marmahidc m any of the others ; while 

luwktc Arvti r\r jm ij. A • ..j. 


Tin: CUANBERRT. 


common clirrant It ffburishca it i«*^ easiest possible culture, in either dry or moist 
fiiies of little rilijt, and not among stagnant pea^ requiring, inukd* no attention for years, and is a 
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more certain and abundant bearer than either tlie corn- pink isthmus — travcTso a lied, Black, or Yellow Sea-* 
mon or lons-frtiited cranberries above-mentioned. All hind in a purple island, or roam in an orange desert, 
the varieties of cranberry have a peculiar flavour, and a without dai^ger or indecorum. There she may ascdiid 
sharp acid agreeable taste ; but the Kussian berry dotted rivers, sojourn at capital citic^ scale alps, and 
possesses these qualities in greatest perfection. It is wade through biigs, without soiling her shoe, rumpling 
said tluit some very fine ones have recently Ixjcn brought her satin, or showing lior ankle. But as to praAical 
from New South Wales ; and it is more than probable travelling — real jourjioying and voyaging — oh, newer, 


that they flourisli in the southern temperate and 
antarctic regions, as well as in the northern. Thecran- 


nevef, never ! • ♦ 

How, sir! Would you deny to a preceptress fill the 


berry is an easily iireserved fruit, and will continue in excursive pleasures of locomotion ? 


flavour for many years. Britain imports from 35,000 to By means, miss. In tlio summer holidays, when 
40,000 gallons annually. the days arc long, ai\d tlui evenings are light, tliere is 

no objection to a little triy) V)y the, railway—Bay to 

ME HOOD’S ■ WHIMSICALITIES.’* W.yl.ndse or Slo«gh--i*^vUUA 

IMANVjfreat men have failed in giving A tnui definition That she goes by a special train, and in a first-class | 
*i«H»4^hut had they lived to know iVIr Hood and his carrbwe. * 
v'orks, they would at least have found a correct exem- ISfijiculons I 

plificiition of it. ‘Wit,’ says Loebe, ‘lies most in the Nay: .madam ; (ionsider her pretensions. 8he is little 

assemblage of ideas, and putting those together with sliort of a divinity! — Diana, witliout five hunting ! — a 
quickness and variety, wherein can he found any re- modernised Minerva ! — thcrcyirescntative of woimmhood 
semblance or congruity, thereby to make up pleasant in all its purity 1 — Eve in fulV dress, with a finished 
jiicturcs and agreeable visions in the fancy.’ Docke was education! — a model of morality ! — a iiattcrn of pro- 
m.anifestly aware that this did not wiiolly define wit; priety! — the fugle woman of lua* sex ! As such, she must 
fm* ho says it lies most (not altogctlu^r) in the assem- I be perfect. No modinm performance, no ordinary good- 
blage of i<U;a,s, A.e. ; and Addison’s Sj)cctator, comment- ! going — like that of an ciglit-day clock or a Dutch dial — 


fm* ho says it lies most (not altogctlu^r) in the assem- i be perfect. No modinm performance, no ordinary good- 
blage of i<U;a,s, A.e. ; and Addison’s Sj)cctator, comment- ! going — like that of an ciglit-day clock or a Dutch dial — 
ing on the yiassagc, adds, ‘ that cveiy resemblance of i will suffice for tlic character. She must l>e as correct 


ideas is not that whicli yvQ call wit, unless it be sucli a | 
one that gives delight and suryiriso to the reader.’ From I 


as a yirize chronometer. She must be her own pro- 
syiectus persoriilkd. Syiotlcss in rc'putation, immacu- 


the materials thus snyipiied, Dean Swift wrought out a | late in hen- dress, regular in Iicr habitp, refined in her 
short, but fall and conehisive definition, whicli riav be I manners, elegant in her carriage, nice in her taste, fault- 

taken as the tfuc qjjc. •* Wit,’ lie saj's, ‘ is the ai t asso- | loss in her yilirasoology, and in licr mind like — like 

ciation of incongruous idca,s.’ Now, this is ji.'cci.sclv j Pray wliat sir? 


wliat is found in Mr Hoad’s writings. Tlioiigli ma 


like your own cliimnev-ornarnent, madam— 


auDiors possess tlie t;U!t to tlii’ow togctlicr, and ydace m ' pure crystal Amntain, sijiyiod by litllc doves of alabaster. 


'^•nfrast, ideas of the most dissiiviiljtr kind, few 
.siio\vn the skill of Hood in felicitously combining 


A sweet pretty comyiarison ! Well, go on, sir! 

Now, look at travelling. .At the best, it is a ram- 


rcniotc associations witli sufticient intimacy to | hling-, scramliling, sliift-making, atrange-be, deling, irre- 


makc them ayipcur alike and relative. By slightly twist- 
ing the signilication of a single* expression, he sometimes 
makes it form a link which seems to connect idea.‘i of 
the most opposite character. 

Mr Hood began his career as a punster. His first 


gulav-mealing, foreign-liablting, bcltcr-skt*ltev,Viigglcdy- 
l»iggledy sort of process. At the \\*ry least, a female 
must (xxyiect to be nnuyilcd amf dusted ; pcrhajis draggled, 
djxmehed, torn, and roiigli-casted ; and if naiiodlly cap-, 
sized or tlirown a Romerset, slie is likely to buve her 


.suctcssfnl hit was, if we mistake not, a couple of pages i striutest-LaciHl prejudices ujiset, and .some*of her most 
of yums, wliii li ayqKiared some twenty years ago in ! orthodox opinions turned topsy-turvy; au .accident of 
Bhii’kwood’s i\Iaga;iinc. From playirij/ ou words —the | little moment to other v.omen, hut to a sclioolmistress 
first, because tlie easiest le.sson conned by apprenti(X‘S j productive of a yirofessional lameness for life. * 
in wit — Hood improved his talents to playing ujjou ideas, i “ Phoo 1 phoo ! it’s all banter,” exclaims the courtejus 
wliich, wlr'ii.n "wW v^ic, is the yierfection of joking; and j reade'r. ^ 

in his * (Niinic iy .hmds’ and otlier works, prose as well as Banter Vie hanged ! replies the courteous. writer. But 
poetic, be iuis reached to an eminence in that art, to j possibly, my good sir, you Viavc never seen that ineoin- 


whicli no lessor gejiius lias dared to aspire. Jt is alleged 
that Mr Hood is deficient in lu'oadand lauglitcr-stirring 
humour “the raw material of wit; l)ut liis accornyilish- 
ments u.s a comic writer yilace him in the first: rank of 
authorcraft, and, what is infinitely hotter, he is an 


parable schoolmistress, Miss (.'rane, for a jMiss she v as, 
is, and would big even if Campbell’s Last Man acre to 
offer to her for tlie preservation of the s]>ecics. One 
sight of lier were, iilfleed, as good as a thousand, seeing 
that nightly she retires into some kimi of monlil, like a 


amiahkj and Uirge-hearted man. "W^c have much pica- : jcll}^ shape, and turns out again in ih.o morning the same 
sure in seeing an annouucemc.'nt of a monthly magazine j identical face and figure, the same correct, c(-rcmoniou3 
of his owm, which, we trust, will meet with a greater do- creature, and in the same costume to a crinkle. Other- 


gre^o of success — supposing that to be possible — than that 
with which his pre^vious works have been received. 


wise remcmbtTing that uuiijuc image — so iucnisted wdtli 
"fisp and brittle particularilics so iH’decked allegorL 


Meanw hile, he lias favoured the world with a collection eally wdtli the primrose of luTidcncc, tlie daiBy of deco- 
of pieces, under the naine*of‘ Wiumsicalities,’ the greater I rum, the violet t.)f modesty, and the lily of purityi you 
number of which he had contributed to the New Monthly ! wa»ild confess at once that sncli a sclmoimistf^ss was 
Magazine. In their new dress, we have no doubt that 1 as unfit to travel — as a Dresdeii China figure t 


those pieces will In; as popular as many w hich have pre- Excuse 
ceded them ; aU)cit, some must be alrfiidy fiuniliar to | somigc ? 
tlie public. Among those perhaps best kfiow n is tin- Ueal! 
Bketch called tlie Schoolmistress Abtoad, an extract motlicrs- 
from which, however, we once more Mfer as a fair Adelpbi? 
samjde of these mirth-provoking volumes. »is a liviig 

‘ A schoolmistress ought not to travel — dividunl I 

No, sir! • • her ex-p 


Excuse me, sir, but is there actually such a real per- 
somigc? ^ ^ 

Leal! Are there real natives— real blesijings to^ 
inotiicrs — ”cal de l monte shares, and real water at ’^he 

Adelpbi ? ( tnly call her , instead of Crape, and she 

is a living, hreatidng, flesh and bhx)d, skin and hone in- 
dividual I AFhy, there are dozens, scores, hundred.s of 


No, sir! • • her ex-pupils, now grown vromen, who will instantly 

No, nuvdam—^xcept on the maff, There, indeed, she recopiisc their old •governess in the fiirm with which, 
:iy skip fVotua blue continent to a green one — cross a mixing up grace and girat^.efulness, sl^e daily prefaced 


may skip from a blue continent to a green one— cross a 

♦ Wh.imbIculiti(iiwV a Pi^rioaieiil CSfu.Ivoriqg’, by Thomas IJpad. 
S vols. Henry CollHim. Lontlun ; Ut44, 


• their rice-milk, btttter-piiddingfi, or rasplierry- bolsters,' 
j Miss (?rane, thinkihg it proixsr that she — King a pro 
1 fessor of geography aiid thtf use of the* globes— should 
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t-ravel, determines to go to Germany, accompanied by her 
( sister Kuth and her father, * the Reverend T. 0/ * Ac- 
■ : eoAiingly, as soon as the midsummer Mulays set in, 
there was packe^J— in 1 don’t know how many trunks, 

. bags, and cap-bpxes— I don’t know what lu[?gage, except 
, thatf (or each of the party, there was a silver spoon, a 
' knife and fork, and six towels. 

^ “ And iway, sir, how fur did your schoolmistress mean 
to go?” 

lo Gotha, madam. Not because Bonaparte slept 
there on liis flight from licipsic, nor yet from an^y senti- 
nientaJ recollections of Goetlie; not to see tlie palace of 
Friedeiistein and its museum, nor to pureliase an Ahna- 
nacli de Gotha, nor even btQause liis lioyal^Hifrhness 
* rriuce Albert, of 8axe Gotha, was tlic Imsband elect of 
our gracious queen. 

“ Then what for, in the naiiie of patience?”* 

Why, because tlie Berlin wool was dyed there, and 
80 she could get what colour and slnules she pleased.' 

Arrived in Prussia, the Reverend T, C. is nnfurtu- 
nateiy taken ill, and the party is oldiged to halt at a 
miserable village inn. , 

‘Now, the exclamation of Miss Crare — “Graci<5ii.s 
heavens, Ruth, what a wretched hole !” — was not a 
single horse-power too strong for the occasion. Her 
first glance round the squalid room at the ‘‘Adler” con* 
vinci'd her, tliat whatever might l e t)ie geographical 
dishince on the map, she was morally two lumdred and 
thirty-seven thousand uiiles from home ; that is to 
say, it was about as distant as the earth from .tlie moon. 
And truly, had slie been transferred, no matter how, 
to that pliinet, M'ilh its uo-atino.sijliei('. slie could not 
have been more out of her element. In fael, she tdt for 
some moments as if she must sink on the floor — ^just as 
some delicjite flower, transplanted into a strange soil, 
gives v'ay in every green fli;re. and droops to the motdd 
in a vegetable fainting-fit, from which only time and 
Uie watering-pot can recover it. 

Her younger sister. Miss Ruth, vas somewljat less 
disconcerted. SheJiad by her po-sition the greater share 
in the ac«tivc duties at Ltdjanon House : and under or- ; 
! dimry f^rpujnstances, ^v()u not have been utterly at 
loss Vhat to do for the comfort or r Jief of her parent, 
^t in everyidirection in wliidi her instinct and luilntfs 
would have prompted her to look, the materials che j 
sought were deficient There w'as no <‘asy-chair — no! 
fir©* to V wheel it to — no cushion to shake up — no cup- | 
board to go to — no female friend to con.sult — no lilis’?. ! 
; — no cook — no John to send for the doctor., No 

V French — notliing but that dreadful “ Ge- 

»llig ’* <>r “ Jh ’W'ohl” — and the equally incomprehensible 
^Gt^utdige Frau !” 

As to T. C., he sat twisting about on 

Ilk ;|iii0d wooden cliair, groaning, and making ugly 
toes^ as much from peevishness ai^ impatiem;© a.s from 
paiii^ ftiifi indoed sometimes plainly levelled Ids gri- 
maces at tiie slniple Germans wlio stood round, staring 
at him, it niust be confessed, a.s unceremoniously as if 
lie had been only a great fish, gasping, and wriggling on 
dry land. 

In the meaiitime» his bewildered daughters held him 
one by the right han^ the otlier by the left, and ear- 
nestly watched his duwiging countenance, uncoirseiously 
imitating some of its most violent contortions. It jlid 
BO got)d, of coiirsc : but what else was to be done ? In 
fact, they were os much puzzled with their patient as 

B certain worthy tradesniaiiy when A poor shattered 
creatfire on a shatter was esarded into bis floor-cloth 
! ►mniiufadtory by mistake to the hospital. The only 
thing that occurred to either of the females was to op^ 
pose ©yery*motion he made, for fear it shonld be wrong ; , 
i .^oonlingly, whenever he attempted to lean towards ‘ 

right tlioy invariably l)ent him BS much to the 

the Germap coefchmau, turning to- 
? Wihd* pipe hanging from his 

; imd#^ing a puff of slhokoithat made Jipr recoif 

herr ist sehr krankJ’ 

- 

The last word had occurred so fi*equently on the 
organ of tlie schoolmistress, that it had acquired in 
her mind some important significance. 

“ Ruth, what is krank ?” 

“How should I know,” retorted Ruth, with an as- 
perity ajit to accompany intense excitement and jicr- 
jdexity. “ In Englisli, it’s a thing that helps to pull 
the bell. But look at papa — do help to supiK^rt him — 
you’re good I'or nothing.” 

“ I am indeed,” murmuretl poor Miss Priscilla, with 
a gentle shake of her head, and a low slow sigh of ac- 
quiescence. Alas 1 as she ran over tlie catalogue of 
her accoinplisliments, the inoi'o slie remembered what 
she could do for her sick parent tlie more helpless and 
useless she appeared. For instance, slie could have 
embroidered him a night-cap — 

Or netted him tt silk purse — 
()i-pla,ite<lh;mttguard-ehain— 

Or tuit him Gut a wiitch-paiXT — 

Or omiimcntfd his braces witli Ix’ftd-work— 

Or embrrtl<leml bis waistcuat — i 

Or w oi ki'd liim a |)air of Klippcr^ — 

Or oiK'n-workcd hi.s ixxrUet-handktMcliief. 

She could even— if such an oiieralion would have licen 
comforting or salutary — have rongli'Casted him with | 
shell-work — 

Or rrifitod him \vUb red or Viljick seals — ! 

Or incnisUxl hiin %vith bUio almii — i 

Or Ktiick him all over with cohaircd wafers — j 

Or festooned him 

But alas! alas! alas! wdiat would it have .availed her i 
poor dear papa in llie spasnn idles, if she Inid even fe i- j 

tooned him, from top to toe, W’itl^. little rh‘|;-paiHa' roscs!’ | 
IllibS Cnane tries to provide somtthfeig >varm ami com- 
forliiig for Inn* sick p.areut, and g(K\s into the kitelien 
for that purpose; hut, alas! cooking Innl formed no 
part of her ednciition. ‘ She was none of those mitur.al 
geniusc.s in the art wdio can extemporise flint lirolh. 
and toss up something out of notliing at tlie .shorlcpt 
notice. It is doubtful if, w illi tluMvladc midsummer 
holidays b(?fore lier, she could successfully have under- 
taken a pancake — orliavo got up even n hnsty-piulding 
without a quarter’s noti('e. For once, however, she was j 
impelled liy ilie painful exigimcy of tlie hour to teat Iier 1 
j ahility, and finding certain ingredients to her hand, jvnd 1 
subj-'cting them to tlie best or .siniple.st pro<‘efis that 1 
occurred to her, in due tone she returned, cup in hand, | 
to the sick-room, and prolTercd to her poor dear papa ■ i 

the rtr.suii of her first maiden effort in cookery. I j 

“Wlmt is it?” asked Ruth, nahijjijly airion.s, as jj 
w'cM as anxious, as to the nature oiTBanovelAn exptjri- i ' 
mtut. ! 

“Pah! pub! poof — phew I chut!” spluttorc'd the ii 
Reverend '1'. unceremoniously getting rid of tlic |[ 

first spoonful of the uiixtiire. “It’s paste— common 'i 
paste !” 1 

l\>or Miss Crane ! 

Tlic fiiilure of her first little culiftary experiment 
reduced her agfiin to desp.air. If there bo not already 
a statue of disappointment, she would have served fiir 
its model. It would have melted an iron master to have 
seen her with lier cye.s fixed intently on the unfortunate 
cup of paste, as if asking herself, mentally, was it pos- 
sible that what she liad prepared with such pains for 
the refreshment of a sick parent was only fit for— what ? 
why, for the fidse tin stomach cf a lioalthy Vdll sticker i’ 

But at length theijf postilion guesses what is required, 
and fetches a medical man, whom the 1. idles mistake for 
a liorse doctor ;*for his prescription was, ‘ A series of 
jwwders to be taken every two hourfi. A set of draughts 
to wash down WuT powders. A box of pills, A Iwgful 
of certain herbs for fomentations, A large blister to be 
put between the shoulders. Twenty leeches to be ap- 
plied to the stomach.’ The first instalment of these 
potions the Reverend T. C. ‘ swallowed, the second lie 
smelt, and the third he merely looked at :’ but that was 
enough ; for, on the physician’s third visit, lie found tlie 
invalid eottfaleficeiit, aud the whole pjirty preparing to 
return. 

• -u-..-.. .* , 


^IIAMBERS’8 EDINBURGH .lOURNAL. 

‘ “ WcU, I must say,’* murmurecHhe schoolmistress, Forme, i And, who 

«s the coach rumbled off towards home, “ I do wish we . ^ frigid, not a gei 

had rcadiod Gotha, that I might have got my shades of ^ 

wool.” 

** Humph!” grunted the Reverend T. C., still sore Bmittcn by breezof? 

from recent disbursements; “ they went out for wool, on !\vheru*H'^the'!i! 

arid t hey returned shorn.” {?tiir as a tabbVs ? 

“ We went abroad for pleasure,” grumbled Miss Ruth, 

“ and have met with nothing but pain and trouble.” 

“ And some instruction too,” said Miss Crane, with Nor dream, boforu 

even more than her usual gravity;’ and here the sketch ‘ jviy Respirator, 
concludes with the foUotving moral uttered by the What wonder if m 

heroine: — ‘“For my own part, I have met with a a pep for land at < 

lesson that has taught me my own unliiness for a go- spring mild and ge 

verne8.s. For I cannot think that a stylo of education 

which has made me so liclpless and uselttfs as a dauglitcr, in short, whatever 

proper one for young feimiles who are here- Ti*fui.soiii.; odes 

after to become wives and mothers, a truth that every ^ 
hour has impressed on me since 1 have been a School- ' 

mistress Abroad.” ’ 

> Besides the above, there arc several sketches in this , t'-t 

cclloction of Whimsicalities written in the same stylo, ^ ^ ' 

and conveyitig some rnond. Amongst them we may Tn Edinlnirgh, a few } 
instance ‘ The Defaulter,’ which affords a warning the protracted Iiours o 
against forming too rash judgineiits on private charae- of shortening these, fj 
ter from (’ireiimstantial evidence ; and ‘ Tlie News from apprentices, was stro 


For mo, I And, when eastern winds dre high,' 

A frigid, not a genial inspiration ; 

Nor can, like Iron-Cliested Chubb, defy 
An inllammatlon. 

Bniittcn by breezes from the land of plagnjS, 

To me all vernal luxuries are fables ; 

Oh ! w'hcrcH the Spring in arhcimiatio leg, 

Rtiir as a table’s? 

I limp in aKony ~ i wherzo and cough ; * 

And quake with Apiie, that great Agitator; 

Nor dreani, before .July, of leaving off 
^Aly Respirator. 

What wonder if in May itself I lack 

A pep for laudatory \ i i-mo to hnnu: on ?— 

Spring mild and gentle^?*- \cs, as Spring heeled Jack 
To tho.se he sprang on ! 

In short, whatever panepyn'es lie 

Ti* fulsome odes too m;iny to lx* cited, 

The. tendcrn<.‘.ss of .Spring is ul] iiiy eye, 

■ And that is blighted ! 


VOICE FROM THE COUNTER. 


Tn Edinburgh, a few years ago, attention was drawn to 
the protracted Iiours of shop-keeping, and tlie propriety 
of shortening these, for the lienciit of the assistants and 
apxnentices, v^as strongly urged. The movement for 


, no buttorihe^), no bees, 


No fruhs, no Aowers, no Icavc's, no birds, 
November ! 


be seen by the following ode to 

SrniNO — A NKW’ VKRSION. 

* ('ftme, Spring ! ethereal mifdncxs como I' 
OH ! Thomwii, wid of rhyme as well ah reason, 
How couldsfc tluni thus i*oor Imman nature hum ? 
There’s no such season. 


The Spring ! I shrink and shudder at her name ! 

For why, 1 And her breath a bitter blighter I 
And suAV‘r from her Woir.T as if they eiimo 
Froiri Spring the lighter. 

Ifor praises, then, Jet hardy ps-ts sing, 

And he her tuneful laufcjiios and npliolders, 
Who do not feel as if they had a Sjirijug 
Poui’ed dmvn their shoulders 3 

bet others eukigiBe lier floral sliows, • 

Frrjni mo they Ciwnnot win a single stanza ; 

I know her blooma are in fuU blow— aUd ni's 
The Jnfluemca, 

I I or eowijipa, Rtockfl* and lilies of the vale. 

Her h()noy‘blo«»om8 that you hear the bees at, 
Her pansleh*, daffbdlls, and pr|mrow3 pule, 

Are thlngsl sneeze at! ^ 

Fair id the vernal quarter of the year ! 

And fair its (jorly buddings and Its blowing*— 
Hiit Just sitppo^ OtmsUmption’s appear 
With other sewings ! • 


China,’ which is a satire, on natural ovcr-indulgenee, tJiis object Ixdng favoured by several eircumstaiices, it 
.and the neglect of moral enUnre in the young. From was siiecossful to a considerable extent. A class t>f 

the ])ueti('al pieces eontaim d in th(‘ volinm s, we select, shop.s, amounting to perJiai)s nine- tenths of the whole 

firstly, a ne gative description of a London fog : — miinher, were thereafter shut at eight, instead of nine ; 

, ,, lliose wliicli had been kei)t open till a later hour than 

• • * ' nine, v'cre now shut at that hour. By these , means 

No no mivm ! voung men were enabled to attend classes and lectures 

Nd morn- no noon— intbeev(:nlm!forthobonefitoftheirminds,t)rtoob- 

No divwn - -iB) dusk - iio lu’opor time of day— , . ,.*.41 ’ *.• i' i <• xi • i m 

js',, vimv— 1'^“^ ^ recreation for the good of their health. Ihc 

No di.«tiinue h)okinp hlno-- master's cares were also so far abridged ; nor has it ever 

N( loiid -no 6( root— no ‘ foiiior side the w;t\ - siii. c been found that the interests or convenience of any 

No end <0 any row— purtv has suffered bv this change. The tradesman does 

N<nndJo:uii.inrt wlien.' tlio crc.sci nU Ko — * * i -i • • xi *. • T i i i- i • j.i 

Nu t<q» til any fituopit - - much luisincs.s in the rcatrictcd, as he ever did in the 

Nt> reoi'pivitions of familial people— extended time ; the customer, knowing the new reguhi- 

•No einirte.sics for showinR ’em— tioiis, is not incommoded by tliem. MeanwhiJe.s the 

No kntnving vm ! g(»neral condition of the ‘young men* ia im uroved. 

n: lZn‘r;5;^c 'I'I’ch- one of hard.ship ; they are =i,.cntly ' 

» No ^’o'—bv land or oeean— more cheerful in the iierformance of their wities. Iheir 

No niaii-iio iioat— inteUcetual as well as moral nature is advanced. In 

No news from any fonagn eon*^!— iX jg altogether a blessed change to all parties ; so 

No n,,,,.,, that bust year, after a trial of a few years, a 

Xo wanii'th, no clioorfuinosK, no hoidlhfot cjs", farther uldireTiation of the hours of shop-keeping tix.k 

Nti conifortalde feel in any iTiernlM.n — lilacc, and voiing men are iio’iv very generally aJli^tAd 

Nowiflde, aohlino, no buttorihe.;), no bce.s, whole of Saturday evening from five o/^six o’clock 

^’'“^uvemiT' "" 

rt Uixation of the rigours of business, w’c cannot as yet 
Our author is generally severe on the seasons, as will si»cak ; but we have no doubt whatever that tliey will 
be seen by the following ode to be good. The amount of application is still fully as 

much as human nature can well admit of. 'J'iie services 
srniNO A NKW’ VKRSION. rendered during business hours will be all the more 

* rme, <;/«///! Spriiiff! etherc*aD«/Wn<xv como!' hearty and kindly, that the jiersou rendering them is 

OH ! ’IFoiiwm, void of Hiyme It.s well made comparatively happy in his eireumstances. The 

How couUisfc thou thus i*oor Imman nature hum ? . . * . . . 4 - 

Tiioro’siio sueli season. master IS not injivred, and the public is not subjectea to 

the least inconvenienee, so long as the same aniouatt^ 

^ ^ ' bu-shicss Call bc transacted, as it can l)c in most iiu(tewse% 

And suA'or from her Woirji an if they camo Ihc shorter space of time. Tljcrc is, ( f coi^SOi aliXUrw 

From Spring thcllghuu*. to tho progress of this reformation ; out it does oot ap* 

Her prsisrs,t).on, lot hardy p,H.t»Mn., IW. that it has yet bccu ^ ^ , 

And ho her ttinvfni laufcaUts imd upiioldcr.s Mcanwdiilc. the shop assistants in otfcer Rirgte cities 

Who do not feel fts if they had a arc making exertions to procure simuar aJIeyiatlou^ of 

Poui-ed dmvn thcjir shoulders 3 their labours. It is a righteous , and ht^y cause, and 

litd otliors cnkiglBe licr floral shows, • most happy are wo to give tho abcwe t^tlnioDy^n its 

Frrjjn mo they cannot win a single st^anztt ; behalf — one which we camiot doubt Will bo Uf SOfUfT *' 

I know Her blixima are in fuU Wow— aildfi’a importance, it often happens that that assurance of 

Tho Jnfluenwi. ^satetv which *is afforded by precedent, goe# a greater 

1 lor cowdipe, Mocks, and lilies of the vale, W'ay*thim the best arguments or the most powerftd 

Her h()noy‘blo«»om8 tliat you hear the bees lit, appeals to feeling. It appears, howevePj tliat the cafe 

Horpnn8iei?; daflWiU8, and primrose assistants in many of our larg*e cifcie 3 , in- 

re X ngs sneeze tt . ^ eluding the metropoU4, ig teaUy such as to call Wrongly 

Fair is the vemalquuxter of tV© .year ! f„r a reform of business hours. We fin'd a flood of light 

With other sowingH ! • pubUshod hy the benevolent Dr Grindw>d of^Mauclies- 
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VThc centriU conmuttue of asBlstant drapers in 
the metropolis states, “that a. large majority of their 
bittiy, amounting to many thousands, are closely con- 
fined in business, on an average from six or seven in the 
mornirig, uiitU nine, ten, or eleven o’clock at night, and 
durjng tlie summer months generally two hours later, 
relieved only by a scanty intermission, absoiutcly ne- 
cessary ^or the support of miture.” On more minute 
•inquiry, it appears that the period of commencing and 
closing Imsiness dilfers in various establishments. In 
the drapery business, the hours of commencing^busincss 
vary from six to half-past seven o’clock a.m., some sliops 
being always a little earlier than others, and all diller- 
ing to some extent, aceordii^r to the scMrtoh. In the 
winter months, some close at eight, hut an equalk, or 
nearly equally large number, at half-past ium? and ten. 
The most extensive mnnh(^r, however, usuail}' close at 
nine. These statements refer to !il)out live months of 
the year. In the smnmcr months, about an equal luim- 
ber close at nine and eleven, and half-past eleven, but 
by far the greatest number aljt)ut ten, or half-past ton. 
Some sho])s, however, keep open until tAvelve. Tlic 
latter class, indeed, are ‘not few in number. In winter, 
those sliops that close on oilier nights at eight, keej) 

; open on Saturday nights lUiLil ten. A large numlier 
during tliis season k(‘ep open until eleven and twidvc. 

1 In llie summer season, eouqiaratively few shops close 
i before these hours. ^Jdiose v.'lio transact business more 
! particularly among the operative classes, do iK't eloi/^e 
! their shops luitil one on Sunday morning.’ In some of 
j the publishing houses in London, tlie drudgery is so 
i great as frequently to ruin tin; luailtli of thc! assistants, 
j In one hou.se, we iiavo hoard it stated, though, v/u hope, 

1 only ill the v'ay of joke, that, on an average, a elcrk is 
killed otf every six months. 

Tlie moral end intellectual degradation consequent 
uiion this system of drudgery are strongly d\M.*lt uiion 
by I.)i‘ (irindrod ■, but we oidy can uUbni room for a few 
' oi' his rcumvks. ‘ Tlie education,’ he sfiys, * of the Inilk 
of young men engaged us assistants is limited luivi im- 
perfect, r Perhaps lliose engaged as line n drapers, and 
one or two other trades equally ri*spccta)jlc, form excep- 
‘■tious to*tTits rule. Ko sooner, however, are the inden- 
tures of ap])j;cntieeship signed, than, in nine eases out 
of ttui, farewell to improvement. T’uture ae([iiisition in 
learning is eonlinod to a more thorough knowledge of 
the science of jumnds, sliidirigs, and peruke. Prom mu 
eai-ly hour in the morning until a late period at niglrt, 
tli^ same mouotoiinua routine of duties requires jnce.s- 
Biint atteniJ^ion. Little time is allowed for rellecdion ; 
loss for the culti vation of the mind, citlier b}'^ study or 
attcnclanco upon leolvires ; no interval is permitted for 
social intercourse or I’riesnily comniniucation ; even thc | 
period allotted for nu^als i.s often abridged to the smallest 
possible extent. The duties, inde^L of shop assistauts 
are, wdth slight exception, inirely mechauicai — nay, 
worse, they are calculated to cramj’) the energies and to 
pervert tlie faculties of the youthful iniiui. The bud, 
however proaiising its early appoarnrice — huwever care- 
ful and unremitting the attention which m:iy have been 
paid to the culture of its parent jilaiit, caimot he ex- 
peided to expand into the healthy and perfect flower, if, 
at the most eritical jicriod of its growTli, the stem from 
which it receives its nourishnient is trauspliinted f^om 
its native soil into a noxious and ungen ial atmosphere. 

The period of apprenticeship compreliends that por- 
tion of existence iu which our young men evince the 

I nost^ ardent desire for the acquisition of knowledge. 

Lia»YQjLith, in fact, is the period for iutelleotual improve- 
ment. Is it then consistent with design, to suppose that 
at this iratiortant eni in life, when the faeul ties of the, 
mind and the moral pow-ers not only are best adapted 
to judicious excTciso, but possess tlie keenest sense of 
enjoyment ‘every hour unoccupied by sleep should be 

T — 

entirely devoted t6 the mere drudgery of business, to 
the utter neglect of matters of higlier and more enduring 
moment? Are there no after-duties iu life to keep iu 
view — no dcstinic.s in prospect, distinct from the concerns 
of thc counter or desk, winch require tlieir due share of 
(Uiltivation ? It is, as before stated, the undoubted lot 
of man to earn his bread by the sweat of Ills brow — his 
jihysieal powers demand it. Labour, w'itbin due limits, 
is not only necessary to procure the necessities and 
conveniences of life, but it is requisite to tlie main- 
tenance of lieaJtli. It is so ordained by tbe fiat of 
Omnipotence. T’lio physical pow'ers, liowcver, only 
form one portion of man’s constitution. ITie powers of 
the luind, and, above all, tlie faculties of tlie soul, re- 
quire their due share of cultivation. Such also is the 
Divine w'ill. l|c, therefore, who, for mere selfish pur- 
poses, deprives tliose in his employ of seasonabU/^ppor- . 
tuniiies for tlie cultivation of eacb, is accountable to 
God and to his fcllow^-creatures. 

It too often happens, however, under the present 
system, that apprentiiies and assistants are unable even o 
to retain the limited education received at school, if, 
indeed, we except the almost meeluinieal aequiremeiits 
of w’riting and accounts. No books at their command, 
or, if so fortunate as to ])Ossess a select few% no tinie to 
read, much less to study their eonlcnts, their minds 
gradually lose their former niish for the stores of lite- 
rature and Fcience, and receive their lYiture cast from 
the associates and associations wdiich constantly sur- 
round them. Thc manners and appcfiranee of some of 
our fashioiialile mercers’ assistants are certainly not 
calculated either to command , tlie respi^cl or to excite 
tlie esteem of tlu'se with Avhom llfty come in contact. 
Tlie outw'ard exterior, however, of the frivolous and 
fopinsh shop youth, hut exhibits the condition of the 
inner man. Ixi; our youths be iiifiueuced by a meu'e 
elevated scale of morals ; lot tliem possess the advan- 
tages of ail education more suited to their scale in 
society, and the objectionable mamiers under considera- 
tion will soon disappear. ’I'lic moral and intellectual 
condition of our young men i.s not so much their crime 
as their mi.sfortime. It is but thc natural and unavoid- 
able issue? of the system — a sacrifice ollcred to the i 
aIoIocIi of gain. j 

One or two appropriate examples will H(;rvo to ex- j 
hibit tills subject in a more forcible liglit. At a meet- | 
ing held in Manehester, November 1837, in furtheraitce 
of the de.sirable object of OiOsing all retail shops at an 
earlier hour, a respectable and inflmuitial tra(le.sman of j 
that tojvn stated, that he had served his apprenticeship | 
under a master w ho had left one part Of liis character ; 
deeply engraved on liis grateful recollection — a (xirrside- ! 
ration for thc welfare and einnfort of those in his em- 
X>loy, manifcstcLl, among other ways, in the i)ermi.ssion 
to (dose Imsincs.s at eight o'clock at night. T'hose hour.s, 
he added, thus gained, had been to him tlie source of all 
tlie improveiuent and advantage tliat rendered his more 
mature life hajipier than otherwise it could have been, | 
and made him desirous to extend to others that advan- 
tage which he had enjoyed in his youth. The writer 
may add, that the individual in question, after a brief 
but successful career, has retired from tlie pursuits of 
business, and is at the present jieriod pursuing his studies 
at one of our universities, w ith a view to enter into the 
sacred office of the ministry. TTiis interesting record, 
however, docs not^comprehend the whole case. About 
fourteen years jjrevious to the time when tlie above 
slatemeut \wis made, the same gentleman took into liis 
service a raw' yputh from a Sunday school. He per- 
Diitted him to conclude the labours of the day at (n’glit 
o’clock in the evening, and not only offered to him tlie 
use of his own library, but agTced to purchase juiy 
books he might want, provided that .he would study 
them under his roof. The youth had both gratitude 
and a desire of self-improvement. Now, and for several 
years, observed his kini? master, he has been one of the 
most highly lionoui'ed labourers in the South -8ea 
Missions, reflecting credit on the society that sent him, 

t *i 
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and nromotint? the glory of God by si^reading tlie truths ascondod tho steej* side of a hill amidst a shower of hulh'ts ; 
of Christianity in tliose islands. TUi MTitcr can sub- and darting down tlu? oi^pusito declivity, ^^t^etejd ImnscU 
stantiatc tho 'latter statement from a personal know- 


i-1^’ hicts. «nT%nr« afofi d nt coiintiy and wolulcrtid iKdIvily enabled him to elude his 

The editor c)f one of the Manchester papers staled at seltlemeuts on the south of the 

the same meeting, tluit when in Glasgow, his nnister Jiad t.,,,Ksc< I by swimming. Tlio hill ticar 

permitted him to use for his own improvement the even- i.dvt ni urc is said to have hapiiened still 

ing hours after seven, and that those hours, in the period ],y djusu- ; and iIk; iiu idi'ut is often referred to hy 
from i-eventeen to nineteen years of ag(', were to him the tiavelh'r, as the eom U is slowly dragged up its side, 
the most profitable of his life. He had also at liis com- Brady’s residevuo was on ( hari i- rs ( 'reek, on the south 
maud the hours from six or seven till nine in the morn- side of tl;^' Ohio ; and being a man of Herculean strength, 
ing and he laid in at that period a j’Toater stock of activity, and eouragi , he Nsas gciu rally tidected as the 
substantial knowledge tluiii be liad ever been able to leader of the hardy burdcrew in all 11, dr imMirsioiis into 
ac'duiro in his subecciunut progress tlirongli life.’ I'i!;, fn-.b-ry uurtl.,a t.i. mv.-. About the yew 

lirGnmlroii adduces! nnn bei of i,,„, on 

wliom IS Sir Anthony {.wli.slo, t« prov# tiiat l.room or 


1 for ten hours (I'^dui/y not inclndinq itvo hours of 

y iufermission for riu.a/s and. renvation^ Is as muvh as the 
j huitian body van sustain iviih impmuty. ^'Ve most eann-stly, 


I though respoetf idly, jircssthis upon the euiusideratioii of | coini'^ on the Monongahcl:!. river. Tins pa. ty 
!• nil shop-keepers, assuring tiiem of our thorough (“onvie- i di'icd sd.'bral fainilii s, and with the “ piunder 
! tiou that it i.s aetuallyfor their own interests, asAvell as crossed the (Hiio hcfio-c clft'cln '.kpursuil. coidd 


those of the yt)ung men employed by them, that husiness 
should be limited as nearly as possible to tliis daily 


IVUADY, THE AMKIUCAN BOllDERldk 

In the actimmt giv(ni liy a (ouiist of bis jfairni'y, in abty 
Ifj.'.la, to the FaUs ol ( ’iiyahoga, near J -ake Erie, ninl pu!' 
lishcd in SillilTl;m^s.!olil.•nld (if iScicuca', \\c fiiiil tlu.’: follov. iv.;: 
icirticidars of ftiniufj Jb’ftdy, a uoted Avmu'iean lioi'.’f . .o-t 
who flourished jdiout si.xly yeara a'.',<) : - 

‘ Brady was over si.v feet in lifiglit, with liidil blir ('ves.. 
fair shin, and dark hair; lie mic: rcijjarkal.'ly stra.glii, an 


Iioga and the auiaecnv cuMurry, is’nl niaOi; an inroad on 
flic south a}‘le of tlu; Ohio river, in tln^ lowi r jiai i. of aa hat 
is now W'asliiiigton county, then known as tUt; sii.tle- 
menf of “ Ca.tfisli Cani|>,’^ aifer an old Indian of tb.it name 
v.'ho J^cd Iherf; wlien the wliites iirst eaine into (lie 
coil on the Monongahele- river. Tins party had nnir- 
d('red several families, and with the “plunder” Imd le- 
crossed thedliio befoii’ elfeclii.'.k pursuit could he made. 

By Brady a ]>arty was dircetly summoned of his chosen 
followers, av1u> haslened on al'ier them ; Init the Indians 
having started om; or two days earlier, he (anihl not over- 
take tlieiii in time to arrest their return to their villagi s. ] 
Eear the spot wliere the town of Ibivcnna now stands, 
tlu; Indians sejiarati-d into two jiarties, one of whieh 
went to the north, and the orlu'r wc'st, to the falls of the 
CuveliOga. Brady's men also dividi'fl ; a ])art luirsucd 
tlu' northern trail,’ and a part v\ent with tlicir commander 
to the Indian village lying on tlie river in tlie iwcsimt 
I tovwisliip of Nortliaiujiuni, in I’ortage county. Althongli 
I Bra.dy liiade his a)i]iroach('s v.ith tlu; utmost caution, tlie 
I liidirins, c-d'ceting a jiursnit, were on tlve look-out, and 
j i-e^ji-y lo reci ise him, wi'Ji nmnlx'rs fourfold to those of 
i ih’a-.iV's i>urty, whose Oidy safety was in a hjinry retreat, 


■, ,e. ,, , . III.. •. ! . Wra-.iA ss pari’,, wnose OiUy saieiy was in u;isi.y 

e hletic, lioel and vigor(a;s bai Kn om simm . . o ^ s d Ttiecame a vwr- 

tbe Imls r.n l brn-a. ups o !! Iroiniui- bt>', ...<1 I'.ul 1 ecu,,.. - ^ ^ sepanit.-, iivul cell 

vc.T 0 bne y,,eu» tu tluOnib.sr|.sb.m u/kke , ;u>M;nibnHcU'; but tbcOn-UimsknoivinR 

,|i,J t!ul:,.„n(!;,™-^v,e, ,sn! i«, m • leuui i.b.H I ,,r tb : i„v. luirate ludrea nu.l ,lrc,«l of liiin, 


vhciK.’ver tliey cr<M; ('d his j>alh, > e 


, r , y. , . -i, c 1 *. , 11 .. ,1 iroin i.n mnm'rons eliastisi'iiH'i.its va I nch he had inflicted 

eu,i..ew!|lunis™:l,,)t >'f ‘j’eig'g r«y> ; > y .:U , ,,,, ,,ui, united'strenpth 

in ni()re ha /;u’doii.s eontesU! vvith the sa,\ ages than any other . 

iiKiii AA'cst of the inouniiiins, (•xci'jiting Ilaiiiel B(M.me. lie i • ' i ' i* i <‘11 .nd I flo‘ komBi in 

VVIU!. in fad, an I.nliim bateiv’ .k .uany of tbo .■ad.v Iko- I be (ui.vabu.aa boro rnak.-s ii wide bond t fcouU,, ra- 
d.Toi - xvoro. -fills oliisa of nu n :ii:.,.car to liavo boon more '' P bi>;K>' trad, ol fiovoral nnlos ot snitaoo, in tb I nm 

nuno miiH in Ibis roiiio.. tlian in iny otbor ,,orlion of .bo -I a l«.mMda! uitbn. tins trad the pursu t was Iji^^Lb 
from . , 1-8 : and fids dmilitloss aroso from llio shnitdifiT at • be liiduius, l.j i.xtuidni); tliui bn'- 1‘> tin. ii,i,bt 

lli*!'idof k'.s defeat, mid tbo numerous innrders ami iiitacks ™d lett, toreed limi ou ui tlie. bank of the stream. .HaMiig, 
on defenceless families that for many years followed that ■'* peaceable nnes, oden Imnted .mugbm gromul ^'db tb? 
disaster, ijvadv was^also a very succcs.sful trapper and jndi.iv.s, avid know ii.g eveiy tiiin ol tbi. (a yahoga ns k ., i 
. . . , 1 * T.. i: V t I’ VI hiffM' knows the streets or lus iwn hamlet. 


jinrfincd him alone. avc« > • 

'rin.' (Juyahoga here maki’s a wide bend to the south, in- 
eluding a l:irg(‘ tract of r.iAvoj'al miU'S of Biiiface, in the form 
of a jieuinsulii ; within this tract the pursuit was hotly con- 
test('<L 'Ilii' linliaus, by extimding tlieii’ line to the right 
and h'ft, f' .reed him on to Die bank of the btroam. .Hat ing, 
ill jH'aceable times, f)ftcn liimted over this ground with Die 


hunter, and took nni^e heavers than any of the Jndians 
tliemselves'. In one of his adventurous trapping exciir.^-io!is 
to t he waters or tlu; Beaver river, or Mahoning, wliii li in 
Cdily ilays so alxunuled witli the auimMls of this .spi cies, 


li-u’ly as tl-.e villager knows the streets of his iwn hamlet, 
Biacly directed lus course to the riv(‘r, at a s].)ot where the 
w hole stix'ani is eomjiressed by Die rocky cliffs into a nar- 
row I'haimel of only tw’cnty-two leet aeio.s5j the top of the 


eariv ways so aoouiuieii aviiu iiie ionminh vn ^ .. ... . .i „ .i,. 

ih!,t it roof; its name from tl.is fid, il: so bi.ppd.-,d tlmt <-b:iMn, nllbongb it is .■onsidvrably wider benvatli, ••vw l-c 
(bo bidii.n.s .surprised bim in Ills ramp, .-.inl tooii Idii. pii- "-d.-r, mid m height more thnii w.ee that mmibei o h et 
soiior. -J'o have shot or tonnihawked him on the spot ■■b'>'‘- rb.- eurrent. A hrougli tins pas.8 t ie w,i ■ n^ 
would have been b.K, a small gratUie.-ition to tliat of sated- bke a raee-herso, ebalmig ami roaring at the 
iiig their revenge bv burning Iiiin at a slow fire, in presence » ds emreiit by the rocky vlianiicl, while, a .short <led.moo 
of all the Indians of tlieir village. He was therefore taken "oovo tbo stream is at least l.ity > ^ ’. ^s i . ays 

alive to their encanipincnt, on tbo west bank of the Heaver broaelie, I tlie eliasiu, Hrad^^ knoiving thi.L b.e oi ^ 
river, about a mile and a half from iks niontii. After the the ehort eoi.eeiitrate.piis “dgh y.^ kapiA 

usual oanltations and rejoicings at the eaptnre of a noted ‘ho stream at a single hound It so h, p .. .i^ ^ 
enemy, and causing hin; to nin the gauntlet, a fire was <>l'l.-nsd<' dl, the lei,), was y * ' 'yfe’ 

prepared, nearwhiehlirady was i.lae«l,afterbenig.strippod ™ '‘f g - 

naked, and with his arms mihomid. ]’revio.i..ly to tying bimsolf to ascend to the -j" ' ; I i„kS^mul 

him to the slake, a large eirele was formed around Inm. a hav niomonts, were l.ist n n a . d 
consisting of Indian men, women, and children, daiieing and n>re they !;ad >« ovo •. < I ' 
yelling, and uttering all manner of tlir..Us and abuse that "ay »1> the side o the “ ' y 

their small knowledge of the Kngiish Im.gu-jf;^ could a«or.l. m t.ieir nfles. they e ^ for 

T’Krt ¥\l«rb!r'«l'icxv inrtb.tri nxi flmu.. iiriMviTJitions I'ok dcatli. avul i moment before j but bemi? )( ut ott titXu^g luuivA'IiVe, tor 


prepared, nearwhichlirady was i.lae.al,afterbenig.strippod m .Uoppeil ima gru.spn ,a ■ - 

naked, and with his arms mihomid. ]’rmio.i..ly to tying bimsolf to aseeml to the -j" ' ; - ■ I 
him to the slake, a large eirele was formed mound Inm. a hav niomonts, were l.ist n n a . d 

consisting of Indian men, women, and children, daiieing ami m n>re they !;ad >« ovo •. < I ' 

..n ..f -mfl nltn^c D.nf wav Ul) tlie fcldc OI tllC OJ) PC iCC imi, imi etyi wmim FCa 


in inc iniusc oi ineir tuiueiii); fimi, nsi.in,w ^ i - , - , . , , . T.oViiv ir, nx.AWf>n+ Wtu 

of their chiefR cainrj near him with a (dvihi in hi!r arms, severely in Mu. hii, tut lot so badly a« to proyent lus 

Quick as thouji’ht. and with iutuitivoproKcieneo, he snatched , -i 

it from lier and^tiirew it into the midst of the Haincfl. Uio Indians liaving to make a considerable circuit before 
Horror-struck at the sudden outratre the Indians simni- they could cross tlur» stream, Brady advanced a ghod di^ 
Uneouslv nished to resouc the Jnfant from the fire. In tauee :dieMd. His lunb wfts grovA'ing stiff ifrom the wound, 
tlie midst of this confusiou Brady dafted, iron* the circle, Ji’id as the Indians gamed on •Imn, he inado for the pond 
overtiiriiinff all tliat cami; in his ivav, and rushed into the hieh noA^ bears lu« name, and plunging in, swam under- 
adjacent tfiicketSy with the Indians yelling at his Iicels. H a considerable distaiioG and camiy up 'binder the 


• J 
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•trunk of ft* lurjcfe ojik which had fallen into the pond. 

althoii^di leaving only a Hmall breathing place to sup- 
port life, still completely sheltered him from their sight. 
The Indians, tracing liim by the blood to tho water, made 
diligent search all round the pond, but finding no signs of 
liis^xit, finally came to the conclusion that he had sunk 
and was drowned. As they were at one time standing on 
the Tory tree beneath which he was concealed, Brady, 
•-uiiderstafiding their language, w-as very glad to hefir the 
result of their deliberations, and after they had gone, 
w'cary, lame, and hungry, ho made good his retreat to his 
own homo. His followers also all returned in saffty. The 
chasm across wdiich he leaped is in aiglit of the bridge w’here 
wo crossed the Cnyahoga, and is known in all that region by 
til© name of Brady's Leap* * , * 

A New Dish * — The Gcnnan new’spapers of a recent date 
give an account of a grand supper which took place on the 
17ti| of Novembor last at Komigbade, near Stiittgard. The 
com]>any consisted of more tlian 150 ])er8on8, belonging 
to the tow'll and its environs, who were of all conditions of 
life. The fare included fice-soup, salt meat, and the grand 
novelty of tho evening, wdiich was Imrsojhsh dressed H la 
mode. All the guests agreed tlnitthc last-named dish was 
tender and agreeable to the iialatc, and that they could 
scarcely dlstinguudi it from beef. Those w'ho possessed 
less than the usual prejudice against horse-flesh, began to 
imbibe the a la mode vigorously, and declared it was deli- 
cious, thus encouraging the more s(jueamish to make the 
experiment, wdiich they soon did ; many of them insist- 
ing upon being helped twice. Tho party unanimoubly 
rosolyed to have anotlier repast of the same nature as 
soon as the necessary arrangements could lx; made. We 
doubt if tjlio exatiiplc of these courageous epicures will be 
Very extCitiivf^y Mlpwod, not so much from a diflieulty of 
oycronming th^ ^ptilar aversion to horse-flc'sh, as from the 
ex^nsfvcncss of tho article, for horses cost mucdi more 
thttn bulls and eotVB. Again, the flesh of anmials constantly 
labouring daring Ibcir lifetime U always tough ; hence v,'c 
are led io infer, that tlie horse, off winch tlm Kamigbade 
fblks fed, must have been either a very young or very idle 
animal. * * 

Water Corrected . — The use of certain plants 
and vegetable juices in correcting the bad qualities of 
water, 'says rfiht? (lardeners’ Clux)niele, admits of ample 
illustration. It is understood that th^^ original iiuluco 
nient of the Cliincso to the use of tea was for tlie purpose, 
of correcting tlie T)ad <iualitier. of their water ; and our 
early colonists in America infused in the v/ater, for the 
«|pio puipose, the branches of sassafras. Niebuhr, speak- 
ing of the observes : * The w'ater is always som'Owliat 
wmddy, b\it by rubbing w ith bitter alvnonds prei>arcd in a 
portieulurr manner the carrben jars in which it is kept, 
this water is rendered clear, light, and salutary.’ Roberts, 
ill Illustrations,’ has some interesting obscr- 

vaUoias concerning tho practices of the Hindoos w ith n;fe- 
ronce to this subject. He iuform%as that the brackish 
watevin tbp neighbourhood of tho salt-pans, or of the sea, 
ii ifeet* poiJrfeCte^ by the natives throwing into it the wood 
Cttllod pArur^M (phyllanthus emblica) ; and should tho 
wate bo Vegr bad, tho well is lined with iffanks cut out of 
tliBs tteo* a4da--‘In sw’arnpy grouhds, or where there 
bas not boon rain for any long time, the w ater is often 
itiuddy, and very unwholesome. But Trovidence has again 
been iKUUitiftd, by giving to the people the Imttaimiram 
(stryclmpt pota^mlliA All wdio live in the neighbourhood 
of such wa^, or who bavo' to travel where it is, alv^ys 
carry a supjdy of the im^ Pf this tree. They grind one or 
tt>'b of them on tho side of an barthen vessel ; the water is 
then poured m, and the impurities soon subside.* 

Waier^Power 0 / IrdctnAr^At tho meeting of tho 
*^Vieiian fiJociety, held at the KoyHl Cork Institution, a 

K sid by Mr Hennesey bh the water-power of 
result of his calculations were, that if all 
the streams in Ireland vrere applied to 
o^scs, it would proddoo a power e(|dal to 
$0S. It was also calculated that the water 
ehig applied to chemical usesi he dyeing, 
liinpunts to between four and five biUions of 
of Ireland Is piir^ an^ 
ad Ibf manufapturiDg' pu rposcs, was p^ved 
hsmlbiil imd Ipeological considerations. 


I A 71 Improvement in Fresco Paintmg . — One of tho chief 
difficulties wliich the fresco painter lias to oontond against, 
is the rapid drying of the mortar upon which he joints, 
obliging him to begin and finish a small section pf his pic- 
ture in one day, and. to paint the wdiolo of a lai^o mass 
bit by bit. A promise of obviating this gi’cat disadvantage 
has been Iveld out by Mr Thomas Heaphy, vdio, in a letter 
published in a recent number of the Art-Union, states 
that he has found means of applying the surface of mortar 
to tlie w’all, * in such a m.anner as shall retard its solidi- 
fication for almost any period that may be desired. By 
this mctliod the painting is Tendered capable of Iwjing 
retouched for several successive days.* Should this promise 
be realised, it will give a great im[)ctiis to the long-neglected 
art, and earn for Mr IJcaphy the thanl^ of all its true lovers. 

Novel IM-hed , — It is stated in the rcjiort of tlie Midland 
Mining Coimniasion, that near Dudley, in Staffordshire, 
early |><>tatocs are raised for the London market inumi^d 


heated by the steam and gases emitted from an old colliery' 

! which has been on fire for many yc^ars. This is a much 
more direct and economical application of internal heat 
than that [imposed by our Parisian neighbours, who are , 
at present labouring to procure naturaily heated W'ater 
from a depth of 3000 feet, wherewith to warm the grccn- 
i houses and menageries of tlie Garden of Plants — ^presuming 
that W'ater from that depth will be raised to 100 or 104 
dcgi'ccs of Fahrenheit, by the central or intcnnii heat of 
the earth. 

Fanfasfic Conceptions. — The recently broached idea, that 
certain notes in music are someway analogous to certain 
colours, is not new'. Such fancie.s were entertained 
upw'ards of forty years ago, and most likely then not 
for the first time. At the end of last century, Castel, 
an ingenious French clergyman,^ invented an instrument, 
resembling a piano-forte, for arrangia-g colours. Ho sup- 
posed that the eeven prisTuatic colours corresponded 
exactly to tlio seven tones of murdc. Accordingly, he coui- 
posed a gamut after the following fashion: — C was repre- 
sented l<y l>lnc ; C shait) by sky-blue ; I), pea-green ; D 
sharp, olive-green ; K, yellow ; F, pale yellow ; F 6har]>, 
orange ; G, red ; G shar]>, crimson ; A, jmrific ; A sharp, 
light purple ; B, dark bliio. The octaves of cncli note 
repeated lighter tints of tlic same colours. Tho inventor 
undertook by this means to malic nil the colours appear 
either 8uecc.s.sivcly, or in pleasing combination, for tho 
amusement of those persons to whom nature had denied 
the sense of hearing, by procuring the agreeable sensations 
to tlie eye similar to those ereatixl by melody and harmony. 
Another French priest, the Al)be Poncelet, invented an 
organ for the gnitifi cation of the palate ! He arranged his 
scale thus: — Acidity stood fw C ; insipidity for 1) ; sweet- 
ness, hi; bitterness, F ; acid-sweet, G ; harshness,. A ; pun- 
gency, B. Tlie instrument w'ac enclosed in a case ; tho 
key-board being di.sjiosed as usual iiifront. The action of 
tw'o bellows Biistained a continual current of air, which was 
guided into a row of organ pipes. Opposite to tliesc pipes 
were ranged an equal number of phial-bottles, filled W'ith 
liquids flavoured as aliovc. machine W'as so oonstruoted, 
that, by pressing the fingew of tlie keys, the wdild entered 
the sounding pirn's, and uncorked the bottles, the liquids 


running into a largo glass tfoblet placed underneath. If 
the orgunist played iinskilfiilly, and produced discord, the 
liquor mixed in the reservoir had a nauseous taste ; but if 


he performed well, so ns to produce hannonious tones, tho 
mixture was found to be delicious. . 

Apes of Various Sovereipns* — Last New Year’s day the 
various micro of tho earth bore the following ages; — The 
king of Sweden, 80 ; the Pope, 78 ; the king of the B’rcnch, 
70;' the emperor of China, 02; the king of Wurtemberg, 
62 ; the king of Bavaria, 67 ; the king of Denmark, 67 ; the 
king of tlie Belgians, .54 ; the emperor of Austria, 50 ; tlie 
king of Prussia, 50 ; the emperor of Russia, 47 ; the king of 
Saxon 3 % 46 ;rth<f king of Sardinia, 45; tlie king of Nui>lcs, 
34 ; the king of the Greeks, 26 ; the qiteen of Portugal, 25 ; 
the queen of England, 24 ; the sultan of Tu^ey, 
the queen of Spain, 1 3 . S 

ItuLcs* — Every opjiortunity should bo t^Lon to (lisoounte- 
nance that false and \nilgar opinion, that Tales w ^ fetters 
of genius; they are fetters only to mini 6f tib 
Jodiua lieyncids* 

' ■ 

ptibliidied bAW- and R. CiiAicBxas, 
pbriBifnibn, tiy W. 0. Oaa* Amsn Cornj^, lAiraoii.<-»4Pl1ntcd by 
W. and It. €11 AMoaas, llljilh Stieot, Edinburgh. 
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DOMESTIC MUSIC. 

* Did you say a grand musical party, Mrs Joiikin- 
' son ?’ 

‘Yes, Mr Jeiikinson,* replied iny wife, *a grand 
musical party ; for w liy should the ample musical re- 
sources of our family be frittered away in small tea- 
drinkings and after-dinner songs? Since Clotilda came 
back from Paris, and George took lessons of the great 
German flute-player, we have never given them a fair 
opportunity of displaying their abilities. Then there is 
Miss PollewG, our new governess, a first-rate piano- 
forte p(!rformer, who does wonderful execution, and plays 
the most fashfbnabie fatitasias mucli faster than any- 
body I ever lieard. It would he a sin to hide nil these 
capabilities under a bushel ; especially while Mr Stokan 
continues his visit to us ; for liis guitar w’ill be of great 
assifltanee. Then we can have concerted pieces, if 
assisted by our neighbours the Goodsons : the old genile- 
inau’s violoncello and Charles’s violin will chime in 
charmingly. A duet or two, or a few glees, will make 
a pretty contrast ; for Maria Goodson and Clotilda 
warble together delightfully ; and iHr Ramble (the 
attorney, you know) sings bass, they tell me, quite as 
lowd as Lablaclie. TJius you sec, my dear, we can 
master a strong musical lorce, which will, with a 
Si<rinkling of professionals, enable us to got up as grand 
a concert as anybody wmuld wish to hear.’ 

* And who do wish to hear it? Is it to be a 
ineethig of musicians solely ? Because, if you can do 
without me ’ 

‘By no means, ^ replied Mrs Jenkinson, spreading out 
her fingers to count up the invitations. ‘ In the first 
place, it will be au admirable opportunity of asking our 
Scotch friends. Sir Fergus and Lady Mackintosh. Be- 
sides, Miss Mackintosh, being a native of Scotland, sivgs 
Burns’s songs ; and though they are a little out of date, 

I daresay I can persuade my friends to listen to one of 
them. Then the Johnsons arc all amateurs ; and so are 
the Browns-*-a large but extremely musical family ; and 
the HoUingses (by-tlie-by, young HoUings sings comic 
songs) ; and the Whitbreads — all h\fimniial people, Mr 
Jenkinson, whose friendship (aside IVom musical consi- 
derations) it will be to out interest, fcr the sake of o\ir 
young folks, to cultivate.’ • 

J wM say this for Mrs Jenkinson, that, fiowevcr lier 
vision glories party-giving, 

she invariably k^ps pme eye wide open to business. For 
this an addition to the concert, 

>vhich* in my have contributed a main 

charm j namely, two cousins of mine, Rose Parker and 
hw hrothqr^ who pleasing manner. 

The ^ 

'Besides,' said 

my wife, ‘ they don't kiiow and only 


sing by car. However, that will make them very good 
listeaei's ; and they shall be asked, if you w'ish.’ 

^ipariug the interval between tlie planning and the 
execuVk)n of )ny wife’s project, our house might have 
been likened to the Royal Academy of Music during 
practice hours. In one room my daughter was rehears- 
ing duets >vith Maria Goodson; in another, George 
Avas incessantly douhle-tonguing on the flute; Stokan 
twanged his guitar in a third ; and as for Miss rollcwe, 
the clatter she kept on the new grand piano was ab- 
solutely deafening ! I endured this coiicatenation of 
discords for three days like a martyr, but at the end of ' 
that time, thought it expedient to c/rate an important 
matter of business with a relative in Kent, with whom 
I found refuge till the evening of our grand concert. 

Wlien it arrived, my wife’s arrangements appeared 
to he i>erfcct Returning only time enough to dress, and 
to receive our guests, I found everything in order. Tho 
grand piano was drawn out into the middle of the room ; 
a bass viol was placed against it; and George’s flute — 
the silver keys of which had^ been polished as^ brightl> 
j as our best tea-spoons — adorned the top ; upon which 
it rested beside a fiddle and several mahu- 

script music. In short, the piano only w^inted the ad- 
dition of a tambourine to resemble a music -selJer’s 
sign, or that picturesque ornament which he usualiy 
places upon his bill-heads.. Underneath stood a couple 
of Canterburies, w^ell filled witli music-books. Mu^a- 
desks graced the four corners of the rooj^i, and were 
prettily embeUiBhed with coloured candles ready to be , 
lighted. Miss Pollewe fluttered with anticipations of | 
the sensation she hoped to create in her wonderful fan- 
tasia; my daughter declared she w^as never in better 
voice, and to prove*»it, kept singing ah ! ah ! ah I all I 
whilst George insisted upon letting me bear bow capi- 
tally he could bring out his low C, till I heartily wished 
some of the guests would arrive to put a stop to tbpse 
unpleasant preliminaries. This they did in due titne >!. 
that, is to say, at about the hour when I usually retiiJU 
to rest. 

The announcements, introductions, cofiee-sippiug^ and 
otker ndu-musical preludes, passed over as usual* At 
length that dead silence occurred 'wftiieK iUYarlably ■ 
takes place when something is expected to be done. 
Mrs Jenkinson broke the ice by asking Mr S^an to 
oblige us w‘ith a grand concerto on the guitar. Thi^,kes 
could not think of doing while theie were So manymore 
J able musicians in the room. Mka JuBetta IBrowri wa^ 
appealed to— she had a Slight cold ; GhatleS Goo^on 
felt too nervous to give his solo go early in 
Miss Pollewe, the^goYcniesB, regretted she not 
commence the ooncetfr; with her fantasia, d^eatdly 
hinting, ^that shei deqUitedr beirig made a stop*^^p. In 
short, though t!iey had all ^nfeasedly pset i^e pur- 
pose of perfortping and Ijpalring music, not one seemed 
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iucUned to open the concert. I say * seemed/ because our governesa was thundering out with the most labo- 
iii j>ne or two instances the refusal was maniibstly a tious enerp^. At length she actually left ofl’, and the 
mere pretence ; for, while saying * no/ the negatista Were, effect produced by the stoppage was singular. Her 
to judge by tlieir countenances, dying to show off. performance had been of such long duration, that the 


the singing was very line, for those of the auditory no longe;(, they sough| jOTge in conversation. During 
%ho had'’ the reputation of being good judges lis- the piece,' the sounds;:^ their voices were politely varied 
tened attentively ; but it struck me that Clotilda, in with those of the inusic, so as riot to interrupt it ; but 
attempting the high parts, made a noise not unlike at the finishing passage, they were obliged to talk Very 
screaming. This a neighbour explained, by say<ng that loud indeed, to make themselves heard to one another ; 
the poetry (it was Italian ; but the singers’ odd pro- and when Miss Pollewe concluded ratlier unexpectedly' 
nunciation prevented me from making out a word) was she found, instead of silence only broken by applause 
expressive of a lady intensely alarmed and distressed, that the w'hole company was engaged in a scTies of ani- 
and I was bound to endure the car-piercing, because it mated conversations, apparently of so interesting a clia- 
was perfectly in cliaracter witli tiie poetry. Presently, racter, as to reqifire some little vociferation, and scarcely 
however, the strain changed to a very lively measure, to be interrupted by the cessation of her hostilitife"^- - 
and the word * yiom' occurred incessantly ; but still the the piano forte. I afterwards heard from my daughter 
Bcreaming went on, though both sin^TS professed them- that Miss Pollewe was, poor girl, extremely mortified 
selves to be full of ‘joy.’ Great applause followed, and at this result of several years’ hard practice, and made 
the ladies retired to their seats, blushing with the weight an oft-quoted comparison concerning the casting of 
of the honours thrust upon them. I could see, by the pearls, which expressed anything but respect for her 
expression of satisfaction on my daughter’s face, that auditors, or composure in her own mind, 
she thought she liad sung to perfection one of tlie most The succeeding performance w'as a strong contrast to 

of being too loud, it was too soft ; for 
‘ Well, I said to a person near me, ‘ my taste is per- my son and liis mustachioed master obliged us with 


haps depraved, but I prefer a simple ballad to the most the grand overture to Zanlierfloto, arranged as a duet 
complicated music that ever was written.’ for two flutes ! It passed off exceedingly ill ; for after 

The individual addressed 1 liad never seen before, listening to a few bars, the auditors took not the smali- 


He was one of my wife’s importations. He looked .at 
me with a sort of pity, and asked if I had ever heard 
Grisi and Caradori sing the duet we had just heard. 1 
had not. ‘ Then, sir,’ he replied, ‘ do not blame the 


est notice of it, and went on talking as if nothing was 
happening. This confirmed Miss Pollewe in lier 
opinion of us; and finding that! Geiorge was so much 
in Iter own situation, she w'ent up to him, tind kindly 


muaic for not pleasing; it is the execution of it which patronised his performance by calling it ‘ very nrettv * 
has in the present instance prevented its charming — ■ ^ ' * ’ * • 


Take most persons who have done anything ill, my 


The young lady who sang the soprano part has not tried to show tlmt the failure was attributable to everv- 
nearly capability sufficient for such music. Her voice thing but himself. Having exhausted his complaints 
is, X uaresay, very well suited to a ballad whicli does of tVic tasteless character of tlie party, he turned them 
not require a great compass ; but the duct is vastly be- upon his master, whoso fast mode of playing, he said, 
ycmdlier.powew.’ . put liim out. He wound up with a third excuse, whicli 

. attribute my distaste not to the bad- had at least the merit of originality j declaring that, 

mss tns inlisic, but to the uiiskilfulness of the sing- before commencing, ‘he had sprained his B flat thumb.’ 

‘ ^ J j i. r party was changed from a mu- 

_ We were startled out of our con versation by Miss slcal one lo a conversazione. The dialogues, being 
Pollewe, who had commenced her concerto. It began carried on in small detachments, created a far from har- 


W the keys wrom the bottom of the instrument to the many voi(;cs reminded him of a Ihitch instead of a 
top. , A continual rumble w^as afterwards kept up ‘ grand’ concert, and declared that our guests had formed 
-the bass notes, with only a few squeaks now themselves into a huge poi pourri, which he interpreted 
and from the high ones to enliven it. After seve- to mean a medley. Poor Mrs Jenkinson looked ^nd 
way, there came what my ivitli the rueful (iespair of a schoolmaster who, dp all he 
told me they call a ‘ c^iileiiza,’ to perform can, is unable to keep his pupils quiet. She evidenUy 
Whmh^i^e m^try-dance evolution of hands across, feared that the auditory had closed their ears to he^ 
down g>e mid^ and up again, was frequently gone charmers, though lialf their efforts remained to be 
through urn the keys. Jlus, I supposed, was the made. At this moment Mr Goodson, senior, sounded 
conclusm ; hut, player one of the strings of his bass, as if by accident, which 

still went OD;, Una I WAS she had only just ended had tlie desired effect of reminding the hostess that the 
the begmniugr mp ^Mritwduction ; and had got to the time for him and his son to show off ought to be con- 
slow movememtV though why it so, I sidered as having arrived. She took the hint, and 


H V • T i., bc«.n,iu5 wic pjnuu parb, Aim mucil DO inO HOrror Of 

flowjfor, being heartily teed of it, when I found that Mr Sawyer, who, after a few bars, declare that he could 
■aflilrtl measure was commenced With no hope of its uot conscientioillsly remain to hear hU •fayoorite com- 
rS? ^ «»^n8f With P°>er so wofully mangled, and left the town with Me- 

! 1 ^ ^ pleased with iftolf I inquired. cipitation. Fecrmg our noises had driyen the 

n 18 porely a matter of taste,’ was the reply— ‘a man ou| of the house, luwpitality demanded I rfumld 
differs. Some Ufce music fellow, and endearour to apedoMse and detain him to 
wh^-fa^Wfflte fj^ings or delights the ear; othew, supper. 1 did so, and feanff that myjMU, fiut 

WUV PWW JOMs of dexterity which please tec eye, being realised, for ho waa Inquiring for his hai 

rawdly a player can more her I had taken a sudden likiim to tiie (dd mnihdan and 

persuaded him to hayea-Aoiift <«*s,d-<^a( with nih in my 
, Whet else my informant sal# I was’ stn^j for I was sute sombthingiite Mdictdly 
i drowiwd ter eiito in my wife’s, atraagtmenist nr in tee ^orm- 

(an I understood), grand wind-up, whic* ances of her gnestsf and was detetoiis ef 
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on the subject. ‘The fact is,’ began Mr Sawyer, when 
we get into the sanctum, ‘the present generation mis- 
take altogether the aim and end of domestic music. It 
is the common practice to make attempts which can 
never be realised. Instead of being content with such 
■| j compositions as are within their powers, they murder 
/ TV! asic which was originally written for the most cnii- 
luait and skilful performers of the age, and thus beget 
a disgust for the higher flights of musical genius amongst 
many listeners who would otherwise enjoy and cultivate 
it,* ‘ But surely there are some amatem^s who are able 
to perform tlie best music creditably?’ 

‘ Very few ; for the incessant application required to 
make a good practical musician wmuld encroach too 
largely upon studies which arc far mgre necessary for 
1 1 vo mi g. people just entering life. Besides, music may be 
verygood, and still simple; such being the class of 
compositions best adapted to amateurs, because they 
are able to perform it creditably to themselves, and 
with pleasure to their hearers.’ A new idea broke in 
upon me as regards my own children, and having re- 
ceived sufficient information to enable me to take a new 
course for tlieir future musical studies, we returned to 
the drawing-room. 

There we found a great obango. All was silence and 
attention ; the cause of it appeared to be, that ]\Iiss 
Mackintosh had consented to sing. Kow, this young 
lady was the daughter of our most ‘ iniliiential ’ guest, 
and as every one in the room had been made fully aAv aro 
that her father was a baronet, they felt bound to accord 
to her every attention. ^ The song liaving been chosen, 
it became a questif)n wio should acjcompany her voice 
on tlic i>iano-forto. Several were asked, and all de- 
clined. Miss I’ollewe made it a point, she said, 
never to play music she had never practised. This 
puzzled rne. ‘ Surely,’ I remarked, ‘ a young lady who 
f an move her Angers so rayudly can play anyiMvij which 
may be put before her.’ iMr Sawyer smiled, and hinted 
hia belief, that altliongli our governess, by dint of 
meretriciou.s trickery, could rattle over the keys with 
great rapidity, ‘ yet she cannot, in all probability, read 
11 , bar of music correctly at first sight.’ And tiiis the 
(‘Tcnt proved ; for, dreading her deficiency rniglit he 
tocted, Miss Tollewe trusted to our ignorance, and 
V iisented to play ; but she filled the symphony of 
. >iss Mackintosh’s song with so many mistakes, that 
the trembling singer could not begin. 1 persuaded 
my friend to fly to .the rescue, wdiich he diet, and the 
beautiful air came 'Out from under his experienced 
lingers with great expression. Tiie fair singer’s voice 
was not a strong one, but plaintive. The w-ords of 
the song w^ere by Burns, and were heard as distinctly 
as if they had been spoken ; the singer threw her 
feelings into the melody, and the pleasure I felt at 
her performance I cannot describe. Though old and 
unsentimental, I could scarcely refrain from tea*s. 
Nor was I the only person thus affected. Even the 
superfine instrumentalists and Italian Singers stood 
spell-bound. Miss Mackintosh w'as unanimously desired 
to sing the same song again, to which she consented 
with ^aceful readiness. 

The beauty of the Scotch ballad was rendered more 
palpable by what followed. Mr Bamble, having been 
requested to e;^ert his vocal powers, did so to the fullest 
extent, by singing a flourishing IMian scena with a 
degree 01 vociferation almost deafening. Though the 
piano*foi-te aGComponiraent was nearly^s ^oud os Miss 
Boliewe’s petfortnance, he completely drowned it. People 
tried to converse with eaSi other about the ihiddle of the 
deafening displa;y, but gave the attempt up as hopeless. 

Wishing to Kw more (rf the kina of music which 
had so mueh pissed, I got permission for Mss Parker 
^ give a specimen. Nearly the same eflbetwos pro- 
duced as that achieved by the Scotch lady; andlbe- 
gan to think— as I knew my ^usin was ignorant of 
inu8io**^t toleai^ that sdence a fletriitient rather 
than oiaieriHse..; confirmed, 

when X etckdmed tn taking her 


down to supper, ‘ What a contrast your and my cousin’s 
style of singing present to that of my daughter i • Of 
course jmu have learned the art for a veiy long time?* 

‘ I never had a lesson in ray life,* replM the lady. 
Supper passed off, and when the ladies retired, we had 
songs, d; enjoyed them extremely, t^y should this 
be?. Why should the musical efforts Of tpy fHcnds 
have been so unendurable in the drawing-room^ and SO 
pleasing after siqiper ? 

‘ m tell you,’ said Sawyer ; * they have HOW sung 
naturally, without clfort, and unshackled by diflilCultles 
they are unable to conquer. Nature surmounts What 
a limited iamount of art oaly mars.’ 

‘ Then, according to that theory, all the fees 1 have 
paid Clotilda’s singing-master have been thrown away.* 

‘ By ncbmeans, if she would condescend to bring what 
has been taught her to bear upon music which is within 
^ jeope of her vocal powers and musical knowledge. 
In like manner, your son, if he w'ould oblige us with 
a simple melody on his flute, w ill, by the same rule, 
please us much better than he did by the overture to 
Zauberflote.’ * 

The guests now rose to depart, and so ended our grand 
concert. Wo never gave another. We have parted with 
Miss Pollewc; and Clotilda has packed away all her 
Italian pieces, and practises native songs. 


l^AUALLEL IDEAS OF NATIONS. 

SnrONl) AHTICLE. 

Lv the first paper under this title,* it was shown that 
many of these ideas had probably a distinct origin, the 
common cliaractcr being in such instances simply the 
result of n common human nature arrived at similar 
conditions, and w'orking under simihir suggestive cir- 
cumstances. It A\as at the same time admitted that 
there were frequent instances of an opposite nature ; that 
is to Hay, many ideas, ijrodiictions of the imagination, 
styl(!s of art, and peculiarities in customs and manners, 
arc tlu) same in nations geogi’aphicMly separated, because 
these nations have been derived either gic^^rom fhe 
other, or from some common source. Soine of tlie 
fiicts illustrating tlvis latter proposition gre extreniely 
curious, and tliey are so, very much in consequeneO of 
one important circumstance, namely, that most of what 
is refined, and great, and prominent about a nation, is 
erf date posterior to the commencement of its distinct 
existence, and therefore apt to be peculiar ; while iW 
points which are common are to be foutifl chiefl}’^ in 
the humble and obscure walks of the lower orders, 
or of children. These are classes of tlie community 
amongst wdiom fewer changes take place than amongst 
any other; and, more than tliis, things which in an early 
stage of society bg^ong to the higher and more en- 
lightened class, are in time gradually left to simple 
swains and denizens of the nurse^ 3 ^ TJiere is here a 
curious and instructive progress. In a nation’s infancy 
the strong and wise are looked on as superior beings, 
and become objects of worship. In the next stage they' 
are only the subjects of poetry, though as such stm 
interesting to all. Finally, they sink into the hekties i^i 
cottage and nursery fire-side tales, the educated 
of Ihe nation having meanwhile gone on to 
worship and reflection of a totally differfakiiits^!%^,.^ 
These 'remarks will have prepared the ‘iby 

some illustrations of the principle fipoin QUr 
nursery literature. The story of Jock the Ctant 
must be too familiar to require anything like an abi " 
ment in this place; but \re may remind the stuc 
.public of ono*of the adventum; Jack into 

Flintshire, w^here he receives a night’s lodging Ibm a 
Welsh giant with twohe^s, whom he oirerhears 
as he marshals the way * ^ 


Thoiifili y<m lodge ma this nithij 

You aball ifm light ; 

oittb youT brains 


* 'tomer series ol^tbe loonisl* No. 
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■Say you so?* says Jack; ‘is that one of your Welsh 
V trid^is? I hope to he ns cunning as you.’ Getting 
out of bed, he found a thick billet, and laid it in the 
bed in his stead, and hid himself in a dark corner of 
tbe room. In the dead of night came the giant with 
his club, and struck Several blows on the b^d wliere 
Jack had artfully laid the billet, and then returned to 
own rbom, supposing Uaat he had broken all Jack’s 
bones. In the morning early, Jack came to thank him 
for his lodging. ‘Oh,* said the giant, ‘how have you 
rested? Did you see anything last night ?*<’ ‘No,’ 
said Jack; ‘but a rat gave mo three or four slaps 
with his tail,* * 

It will be learned with some* surprise that this parti- 
cular incident in Jack’s career, and the joke of the rat’s 
tail, are derived cither directly or indirectly from a com- 
mon sduTCe with a story of the giant {Skrimn Jr and the 
Scandinavian derai-god Thor, which is related in an 
ancient specimen of the literature of the north of 
Europe, the Edda of Snorro. Tlior and Skrimner tra- 
velling together, the latter lies down to sleep under an 
oak. Thor, being anxious to get quit of his com- 
panion, struck him with his tremendous hammer. ‘ Hath 
a leaf fiillcn upon me from the tree?’ exclaimed the 
I awakened giant. The giant soon fell asleep again, 

I and snored as if it had tliundered in the forest. Thor 
i struck at him again, and, as he thought, the hammer 
! made a mortal indentation in the giant’s forehead. 

‘ What is the mutter ?’ quoth Skrimner; ‘ hath an acorn 
fallen on my head?’ A third time the potent giant 
snored, and a third time did the hammer descend, and 
with such force, tliat Thor fairly believed he had buried 
the iron in Skrimner’s temples. ‘Mctliinks,’ said 
Skrimnci', rubbing his cheek, * some moss hath fallen 
on my face.’ Thor mlglit well be amazed at the 
escaiic of the giant; but Skrimner, exactly like onr 
friend Jack, had outwitted his enemy by placing an 
immense r<Krk upon the leafy couch where Thor sup- 
posed he w'as sleeping, and which received the blows 
of the hmnmcr instead. 

After ’this curious coiitcidoiicc, it will scarcely be 
SaTpri 6 iii 9 «»i» the readers, old or young, of this little 
rbrnaiice, that to trace it in its entiriety and its parts 
through all fiie channels of antiquity by which it b.as 
reached us, might he the subject oi a volume, and that 
by ui) meAns an uninteresting one. According to Scott, 
Jock’s history is a popular and degnided version of 
^Hlgtraditions on 'which some of the metrical romances oi 
the tweli’fch gnd thirteenth centuries are founded. ‘ The 
“ Mount of Cornw'all,” wdiich was kept by a large and 
monstrous giant, is St Michaers Mviuiit; and the giant 
Corinoran, whom Jack despatched there, and who was 
eighteeii feet high, and about three yards round, is the 
same wlio figures in the romance of Tristan.’ Jack’s 
invisible cap iMUl coat, his sword •^♦Vhich cut through 
everything, and his shoes of swiftness, all of which 
articles he obtained by jockey ship from a giant, figure 
in the early fiction of our Teutonic ancestors. Nor is 
this all ; two of the articles at least can be traced also 
into oriental fiction, probably their original source, as 
the following extract firora the Calmuck romance of 
Tsidi Kur will testify 

‘ Now, the son of the Chan and his trusty servant 
travelled along a river and arrived in a wood, whare 
they met manf children, who were quarrelling with 
each other. « Why do you dispute ?” said they. “ We 
have/ound a cap in this wood, and each of us wishes 
^^^ep it.” “ W hat is the use o$ the cap “ The cap 

this virtue, that who wears it M_ seen neither by 
the gods, qpr men, nor Tclmdkurrs^ go ye all , 

to the end of the forest, and inih ^ 

keep the cap, and I will give it tc' *bi¥h who^fi^^ 
this wins the race,'' So opal^ the 

•Qtt of C3»n,^ a the children ran ; but when iher 
find , the cap. for he had 
companiori, and they, 
yam. And the %on of the Ohan and 
epmj^ trarellcd oifwards, and they caiAe to a 


forest wherein they ihet many Tchadkurrs who were 
quarrelling with each other. ‘♦ Why do you thus dis- 
pute ?” said they. “ It is I/’ exclaimed each Tchadkurr, 
“to whom these boots belong.” “ What is tJie use of 
the boots?” “He vrho wears these boots,” answered 
the Tchadkurrs, “ is ctmveyed to any countoy wherein 
he wishes himself.” “ Now,” said the son of the Chan, 
“ go aU of you that way, and ho who first runs hither 
shall obtain the boots.” And the Tchadkurrs ran tlie 
race accordingly. But the Chan’s son had concealed the 
boots in the bosom of his companion, who at the same 
time had the cap upon his head. And the Tchad- 
kurrs sought the boots, but they found them not, and 
they went away.’ 

We now come to another nwsery hero, the famous 
Mr Thomas Tliumh, as Mr Newbery might have 
called him, whom we likewise find to be a peru^s^iLu 
very ancient and most respectable descent. He is the 
Thaumlm (that is, Little Thumb) of Scandinavian 
fiction, a regular dwarf or dwergar of the mythology 
of that country. And Thaumlin is the same with a 
person familiar in ballad and talc amongst ourselves 
under the various names of Tom of the Lin, Thomlin, 
Tam Leue, &c. T.am Ijcne is a ballad of fairy incident, 
which Scott has printed in Lis Bonier Minstrelsy, and 
which is localised at CaiSferhaugb, in Selkirkshire, 
Thom of I^yn is spoken of as a popular air in the 
curious book called the Complaynt of Sct)tland, printed 
in 1548 ; and in an early English play — The Longer titou 
Lirest the more Fool thou Art — a character sings, amongst 
other songs, the adventures of Tom a Lin in a humorous 
but somewhat less decorous stra'n. The Germans have 
their popular story, like ours, under the title of Daumer- 
ling; that is, Little Thumb, though with nd adventures 
in common, excejit the misfortune of his being swallowed 
by a dim cow. Tlie Danes have a little book called 
Svend I'omling^ ct Menneske ikke sUkre end en TunmtU 
finger^ &c. (that is, Swain Tomling, a man no bigger 
than a thumb, wlio w'ould be married to a woman three 
ells and a quarter long). This talc also contains ad- 
ventures not found in the English version. Our Tom 
Thumb was originally a ballad, of which we only find 
one passage quoted. It alludes to a trick of Tom's, in 
whidi ho took 

Black pots anti gTaftscs, which he hung 
U}X}n a bright suabeam. 

The other boys, to do the same, 

111 pieces broke them quite ; 

For which they were most soundly wliipt. 

At which he laughed outrigh t. 

Now. this incident figures in the hagiography of the 
middle ages ; it is found not only in the spurious 
Gospels, but also in the legend of St Columbanus, who^ 
as we arc told, performed a siinilar miracle, by hanging 
his garment on a sunbeam. 

In the superstitions of nations, there is, as might be 
expected, much that is common. Wo have not room 
on the present occasion to enlarge upon tins subject ; 
but we cannot refrain from mentioning a curious^ cir- 
cumstance whicli we liave recently learned with regard 
to it. In the article on the parish of Sandsting and 
Aithstlng (Shetland), in the New Statistical Account 
of Scotland, mention is made of the following among 
other superstitions; — ‘When a person lias received a 
sprain, it is customary to appiv to an individuitl prac- 
tised in casting the wresting thread. This is a thread 
spun from blaci^ wool, on which are cast nine knots, and 
tied round a^prained leg or arm. During the time the 
operator is putting the thread^ound the afibeted limb, 
he says, but m Itich a tone of voice as not to be heard by 
the bystanders, nor even by the person operated uppn-** 

Tbo loi'd rade, 

And the foal ids4e ; • ' ^ 

,, Jlellghtod,;. ,■■■. -i.. . 

■■ And he rlghtod. - . ■ 

Set joint to' joint, , 

#'-■■"■ ^' . '■•Bono-to''banei'.'' 

And'id'iietr'tO''sb»3W,.' 

Beal to H<dy 
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TUit Ij^ly humble means, under the 

attenthm pf the celebrated grammarian, Jacob Grimm, 
who has cWequently been able to explain au analogous 
Geisman qliarm of the tenth century. 

J^veral of our ballads hare in like manner counter- 
parts on the continent Tlwre is one called in the 
• Border Minstrelsy ‘ Iiord HonaCKJ my Son*’ and relating 
the death of ayouth by poison , givanito him byjhiS * true 
love*— for in old ballads ladies are true loves in all 
circumstaijces— i^hicli is repented in a more childish 
form under the title of the '’Croodlin Doo,’ in which 
case the victim is a child poisoned by its step-mother •* 
and this story appears in the German nursery as 
‘ Grandmother Addercook,* beinapearly word for word 
the same as our own ballad. 'iTie Danes have a col- 
lection of ballads, called the ‘Kasmj^ A^iser,’ wliich 
in 1.091, and there we find several of the 
I ditties still most popular in Scotland, as Lady Jane, 
Fair Annie, Bcc . : in some cases, whole verses appear to 
be litend translations of each other. Even tiie little 
prose recitals which are to be heard from every old 
woman by a cottage fireside in Scotland, are, it api)ears, 
but echoes of early fabliaux, of which other versions 
are to be found amongst other northern nations. 

In the former article, demurred to the supposi- 
ti(m that the civilised people of Central America had 
derived their architecture from the Egyptians, and this 
partly because there were real dilferences between the 
styles, and partly because it was not easy to see how 
the Americans, admitting them to liave moved from 
Tartary or Thibet, could have directly taken such 
feiitiires of a«t fr<)in £» people seated in Africa For 
do the fonns of architecture apjiear to us a Bufiicicntly 
arbitrary thing to give any decided improbability to 
the idea of their having been conceived in separate 
portions of the human family without prompting. At 
the same time, it is incontestable that soino ideas com- 
inoii to the Americans, and certain Tiutions of the 
older continent, are of a nature with which this idea is 
irreconcilable. It requires a nice judgment to distin- 
guiali between instances of ideas where community of 
origin is unavoidable, and where the resemblance is 
explicable on other grounds. ITumboldt has pointed 
out some striking resemblances between the Egyptian 
’’d the American modes of reckoning time. Both 
i’4id a year of 365 days, divided into months, which left 
iiVe days over. As every nation did not attain to such 
correctness, this is a little striking ; yet, after all, it 
is the real number of entire days in a year, or revolu- 
tion of the earth in* its orbit — a fact which any nation 
of suf^cient intelligence might ascertain. Then there 
arc differences: the Egyptians had twelve months of 
thirty days each, the Mexicans eighteen months of 
twenty days: the Mexicans made up for tlie odd six 
Imurs per annum by putting in thirteen days at the 
end of every fifty-two years (equivalent to our one day 
every four years) ; but the Egyptians not only did not 
intercalate* but took their kings bound at their acces- 
sion not to sanction such a practice. Hence the seasons 
went on changing for 1461 years, at tlie end of which 
time they commenced anew from the same point *, 
and these 1461 years formed “with them what was 
called tlie Sothic Period. Humboldt remarks, as a 
carious oomcidcace, that the number of weeks or half 
lunations in the Mexican cycle of 52 years is 1461, 
being the same number as the years of the Sothic 
Period of the Egyptians j hut to us^this appears as 
BOraething unavomahle in the mere aritJlmetic of the 
two lUooM^ of reckoning. The chronblogj’', then, we 
woifid prints no evidence of nStional affinity. 
It It iirith the astronomy. The zodiac of« 

the Americans bears so striking a resemblance to that 
of the Tartaiw imd and that in matters so 

Signs of tho tiger, hare, serpent, 
in the same relative 
m^es^lhat their common origin cannot he a matter 
1 ^ wkhtest tobt But by fsi tlie most incoulest - 1 
Able eyidenoe iff i the nations of ! 


the two continents, is that found in their language^ 
Even here some caution is necessary ; for examine, the 
appellations AVhite AVater and Black Abater are com- 
mon in the British islands; in Scotland, there are 
streams so called in Berwickshire, besides the Avon 
Dhu (that is, black river), an old name for the Forth ; 
in Ireland, there is the Ban (that is, wliite river) in 
the north, and also the Black AVater in the sCutU ; aneW 
so on. Kow, among the Africans, the Niger is called 
Uchiraini-fu-fu (tlmt is, white water), and the Ghadda 
Ucliimiiii-du-'clu (that is, dark water). Here the resem- 
blance of the appellations is, we would say, merely the 
result of fimilar natural appearances. But philological 
inquirers reckon up a hifndrcd and seventy words in 
the language, whieli, with some variations, pervades 
the whole of aboriginal America ; three-fifths of wliieh ’ 
w'ords ar^ found in the languages of eastern Asia, and 
remaining two-fifths in the languages of Africa and 
' This subject has of late received some curious 

and valuable illustration from a work by Mr Arthur 
James Johnes, which we cordially recommend to public 
notice.* Mr Jobnes selects a few of the most familiar 
ideas amongst mankind, and shoAvs how- many of the 
words for these ideas in the African, Asiatic, and lOiiro- 
pe:in languages, are like those applied to the same 
objects in America. AVc find, for instance, the follow- 
ing words for oss, North American; ozha, 
Sclavonic ; otze, Dalmatian : — a woman — panum, North 
American; banen, Cornish; been, AVelsh; pin (applied 
to animals), Chinese: — iiight—nvikony Nortl) American ; I 
nux, Greek ; noc, Polisii. Shep is in Greek hupnos : 
wc have a by-word for it in nap : the North American 
Indian lias nipu. The pronouns in the Mandan tongue 
bear a striking resorablance to those of European and 
Asiatic languages. Take also the following resem- 
blances : — //or, tlic god of day, Egyptian ; /Jora, tinie, 
Greek ; and Huaraasi^ sun and day, Clmaguaus of South 
Araerkfa. Tonih^ fire, North Africa ; Tern, finj, Gaelic : 
Tehuhy fire, Algonquin, North America. JJalkah, a daj , 
Middle Africa ; Talkony a day, extreme north-west of 
North America. • 

Even where the Bynon 3 ^mcs of distant regicas appear 
very little, or not at all alike, they can sometimes bo 
connected by intermediate words from other languages, 
partaking of the character of both, thus showing their 
common derivation. And similar connections are made 
put with regard to the grammatical structures of the 
various languages of the earth ; a point of discrepancyjijii^ 
whidi still greater stress has hitherto been laid by those 
wiio have leant to the doctrine of a i-adrcal diversity 
and distinctness of origin for these languages.! 

It seems to he clear, from all that has been brought j 
forward, though it is hut a seantUng of what might 
be, that, while miw of the things common to nations | 
are so by virtue ortimilar faculties working to similar j 
purposes, and in similar circumstances, there are others i 
wdiich only could have come from a common source or ! 
origin, or been derived immediately the one from the 
other. It requires, how^ever, some sagacity to distin- 
guish the one class of things from the other. In the 
one class, it is true, all is general ; in the other every ^ 
thing is arbitrary. In the one case we see the commc^ 
powers and dispositions of human nature pperating 
U|ipn objects everywhere the same; in the ether we 
see only peculiar products of particulaf iniiidSi* sixch as 
may have been suggested by accidental circumstances, 
or elicited under the influence of splXiiai oddi^C® 0^^ 
directions of character. But yet there is hot wahtip 

; * ‘ riiilolofric:?! Proofs of tho Orig4fia| Unity and decent Origin 

of thti 11 liman Pace.’ By Arihur JamSs Joh^ Esq. 6am uqI 
Clai-ke, London ; 1643. ' 

t la a paper upon iik tho Journal, 

No. 5-16, we assumed as thsi'o WiSsri^fewir or five seta of 

languagea altogether dlyamtu woi-ds and irjfframinaticaL atrxic- 
tiirc, and therefore. inTerrc? that the natiouB represented by tlio.so 
•^tsof temguos must 8q;>i^ted while they had senroolyany 
language m hook has induced us, in some 

degree, to modify 



^idence t6 '«how how two dilferent minds, distant in 
time and in place, and which could have held no com- 
miflucation with each other, will often hit upon the 
iame idea, even though it may bo of the character of a 
C^ceit. For example, Wycherley, the English dratua- 
tiet of the seventeenth century, says in his comedy of 
the Plain Dealer y * I weigh the man, not his title : ’tis 
4^0t the king’s stamp can make the metal ^tter or 
heavier. Your lord is a leaden shilling, which you 
bend every way, and debases the stamp he bears.’ 
Everybody will remember the passage in Burns-«- 

* The raidc is but the guinea stamp, 

The man's the gowd for a’ that.* ^ 

* o * 

It is most unlikely that Burns ever read Wycherley. 
Still, it is possible; and we therefore pass from this 
instance. Another: In Cupid's Whirliyig, published 
in 1607, occurs this passage: — ‘ Man was made when 
Nature was but an apprentice, but Avoman when she 
was a skilful mistress of lier art.’ Wc need scarcely 
adduce the parallel thought of the san\c poet — 

‘ Her prentice hynd eho tried on man, 

I And tlicn she made the lasses, O.* 

Certainly there is hardly the slightest possibility of 
Burns having ever seen or read Cupid's Whirligig, The 
more probable solution of the i>roblem is, that tliese 
ideas belong to the class which we have spoken of as 
excogitations possible — things wdiich arc within the 
range of human thought, and may therefore arise in 
two minds with like originality. What, w e think, makes 
this view almost irresistible, is Ji third instance of paral- 
lelism in Burns, where the likelihood of a borrowing is 
still less than in any of tlie ab(jve cases, w bile it must 
be seen that the existence of a third instance of such 
an extraordinary kind is in itself tolerably good evi- 
dence. The Scottish bard, it will be remembered, 
burlesqued his provincial publisher Wilson, by an epi- 
taph entitled, On Wee John/ : 

* Whoe'er thou art, O reader kno>v 

'J“hat Death has inurdered doJniy ; 

‘ And here his body lies fu’ low— ■ 

^ For Mill, he ne’er bud ony !' 

In a rare old work, JVugac Venalfs, sive Thesaurus ri- 
demdi ei jocandiy &:c., bearing date If G3, but no place or 
publisher’s name, is a Liitin epigram turning upon 
exactly the same jest : 

Oh Dens omniiwtens, vitiiH misci'ere Joannls, • 

Q.uem mors pra?ve*niens non sinit esse lx»vem : 

Corpus in ItUlia est, habot intestiiia lirabantus, • 

Ast Aimani nemo; Cur? quiu non habuit. 

Witti such inatances before our eyes, we cannot but 
tike greatest reason for caution in saying what is 
acfsxdeHtfil resemldance, and what the result of commu- 
iisoatibit* 


WIVES AND HUSBANDS. 

BY MBS ». C. HALL. 


Mbs Josbph SmiW was by no means celebrated ..for 
early rising ; and on the morning after the incidents 
whidi we have related, she did not descend to the 
breakfast table till her husband had half finished His 
breakfast 

*You had better ring, my dear, ■ he said, ‘and have 
somb fcesh tea made.’ 

i know I never take tea. Now, when did you 

^ take tea ? You are so very forgetful ; you 
koowIalA^^ «' 

: much the better, my love,* replted the good- 

hu^and, ‘ for then my being oblmd to huify 
. iiito town Inconvenienco you.* 

to breakfalt she 

wta eoriifer,’ he said quiefidr, ■ 
brig^it round eyes; ^ 

‘No 


ever governed well where the mistress lies in bed till 
noon.* The ppor.man was fearftil he had gone too far, 
said too mucli, hurt her feelings ; and as he really loved 
tlie pretty fool, who seemed to lack the instinctive know- 
ledge of caring for her own happiness, he paused, and 
added, ‘ Surely, my love, illness cannotbe your excuse, 
for in all my life I never saw you look better tiian you 
do at tliis moment.’ 

‘ Look better 1’ repeated the little la^V — ‘ look better I 
So much for man’s consistency, of opimon. Why, look 
at this dress ; you always said this dress disfigured me— 
that you hated it — that was the reason why I put it on 
this morning ; and novr you say I am looking well.’ 

‘ A i>roof you looh^cll in everything, my dear,’ said 
Mr Smith, tapping hw second egg. 

‘ You are breaking that egg at the wrong end, Mr 
Smith,’ recommenced the provoking wife ; ‘it is . 

you cannot remember that the round end is the end to 
break tm egg. Well, it is strange ; you know how these 
little things annoy me, 3"et you persist in doing tliem/ 

Mr Smith suppressed an expression which rose to his 
lips, as he had done many things, for peace’ sake ; but 
he also contiiiiied breaking the egg at the sharp end, 
and having eaten it, rang the bell. ‘ Do not forget to 
I stop the omnibus,’ he said to the servant. 

I ‘ The ’buss you go by, sir, to the city has been gone 
an hour ; I told you the time, sir, while you were read- 
j ing,’ replied the servant. 

I Mr Smith Avafi provoked, perhaps, with himself, but 
he looked first at the servant and then at his wife, who 
w^as breaking lier toast ijito vciy sniall particles, and 
throwing it at the little spaniel.® ‘ Ay oil,’ she exclaimed, 

‘ that w’us not my fault, I’m sure. I had nothing to do 
with your delay *!’ 

‘ I did not say j'on bad, Mrs Smith,* he answered. 

* No, but you looked — you looked, sir !’ Tlien, with a 
perfect cl 1 an ge of voice, slie wiiined out, ‘God help us 
p(K)r women! Wo little know what we may live to 
endure !’ 

‘Stuff!’ murmuised the ])rovokc<l gentleman, drawing 
on Ids gloves, and marching out of the room. 

Mr.s Smith poised her spoon ()ver her cup of choco- 
late. ‘ lie will hardly go,’ she thought, ‘ without saying 
good-by; he never did that yet.’ She listened, .nml 
ecrtamly the hall door did not either open or shut. His 
step paused — it returrioti — a smile of jHitty triumph agi- 
tateil her lips. No, he went up stairs. The smile, how- 
ever, increased, for she knew he would look in as lie 
came down. He did look in. 

‘ Can I do anything in the city for you ?’ 

Mrs Sndth sipped lier chocolate, as if uncouseious of 
her husband’s presence or his words. 

* Elizabetli, do you want anything from the city?* 

‘ If 1 did, 3 'ou would forget to bring it,* 

‘ Well, perhaps so. I shall be home to dinner at five.’ 

‘I wish — though I suppose it is little use mg wish- 
ing — but I do wdsh that you would sometimes dine at 
the club. Now, Jjist night, if you had invited those men 
to dine vrith you at the club, 3 *ou would have enjoyed 
yourself more, .and I should not have felt the poor 
castaway I did.’ Mrs Smith intended this as a bit of 
touching eloquence, but she had undermined her own 
influence by a system of annoyance wliich some women 
fancy augments, when it really destroys, their power, 

* Are you in earnest?’ inquired Mr Bmith, advancing 

Into the room, anfl looking steadily his wife— ‘arp 
you in earnest 6i saying that you I would dine 
at the club ^ ^ | 

^ Why, yes; yob would get better dinners lh«fe ; and | 
you are hard to please In that way and she looked 
^down at her chocolate with a pretty ttfihclng expression 
of countenance. 

‘ Very well, Elizabeth,’ ho i^lied, * f will diJne there 
to-day. It is at your request j my memory witi;|| clear 
eobii^h to remember and without smother W 
left the hoifiie, and his la^ to theexerglse of h«r temper 
and imagination. WhSte Efeabeth Bi^^ was thinking 
her small Ihbtights, and ah*an^ng het sihall W|kys» 
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lino Mansti^ wasiseatod by her husband’s side ; his face 
#lis turned ll'bni her, so as to coneoal what he did not 
wish her to observe^ 

‘What you say, Madeline/ he answered at last to 
much that she had spoken— * what you say is true ; I 
grant you that ; but it is impossible. If I were to change 
my style of liTiiig, it would be talked of at the clubs, 
V here things small, as well as things great, are can- 
vassed, the one with ns much eagerness as the other. 
My credit would Ibe shaken.’ 

‘It is shaken already, Mansfield,’ she interrupted. 
* Now do not shrink from or shudder at it ; I know it is 
shaken. If it were not, do you think I should have 
heard it ? But shrinking will not re-establisli it, nor 
will bravado; difllculties must be encountered, to be 
overcome. I am sure,’ she added with admirable tact, 
heard you say so many times— he they as had 
as they can be, they must be met ?’ 

‘You arc going out of your usual track,’ said her 
husband in a severe voice, and evidently anxious to 
escape from her and from himself. 

‘ 1 am doing,’ she replied, ‘ as I have ever done ; I am 
following in yours. 1 have shared your heart, Mans- 
field, and your prosperity ; and if adversity ’ 

‘ Why,’ he interrupted — ‘why say (f adversity? 
Madeline, you are a very raven this morning. Who 
I dated to speak of adversity ? It cannot come. Your 
I marriage settlement would protect you and onr child. 

; Adversity ! — like all women, you speak as if a temporary 
I inconvenience were decided ruin. Who has dared to 
I bandy my name in this manner?’ He rose from his 
1 chair, and s«zing^ lus*hat, would have left the room, 

I had not his wife prevented him. 

! ‘You >viU not hear me, Mansfield, will not confide in 
I me ; but although you do not know me, you believe in 
i me. You know 1 would not breathe, much less tell an 
! untruth. I W'ill not detain you : only this, wliateviej 
j may occur, there is my seltlcmeiit t(» prop your eredit. 

J can live and rejoice in poverty, hut 1 could not V)car 
your tarnished name. Do not he.sitate to consider mine, 
in every sense of the word, yawns. If you would only 
allow me, there arc a thousand things 1 could retrencli 
in.’ 

Mr Mansfield looked at her steadily, and then said, 
U^’ottld you consent to relinquish this liouse ?’ 

,‘ Most willingly — house, carriage, all — go to a sub- 
urban cottage at once. There would be nothing strange 
in that I liave been ill, and need change, and pure air, 
and quiet. Indeed that would be no sacrifice,’ was her 
reply in a cheerful voice, 

‘ Would you take our boy and go abroad,’ he per- 
sisted, ‘ for two or three years ?’ 

Madeline’s colour came and went rapidly. * Without 
you ?’ she faltered. 

‘ Certainly — there would he nothing strange in i/our 
going abroad ; the boy would improve rapidly in *^n- 
guagea ; and you would (if the crisis came which you 
consider so inevitable) avoid much pain. 

‘ Mansfield ! ’ exclaimed Madeline, panting in her 
utterance, ‘ why will you speak thus, as if we could 
have a divided interest ? I could not. I do not want to 
avoid pain. Even if I loved you not, the sacred bond 
that binds us would prevent it. Anything but that, 
Mansfield ;’ and she added, while a faint smile struggled 
on her Ups, ‘ I am sure you did not mean it.’ 

‘ We have met so seldom of late, ’•he answered, ‘ th.at 
I should not think you could feel it soimuch.’ He did 
not venture to look at his wife after thesJ cold words ; 
if.be b^l, bis heart, always movable, fti^st have turned 
! with Ipire and sympathy towards the struggling agony 
wieh fhe i^ugbt to repress. And it was a^ony only* 
she sought tp overcame. No desire to return pain for 
P.W fijjajaf her generoul he.art ; nor had she occa- 
■ resort to the talismanic 

ptov^b so taught her> on less trying 

^ ; • . . I 

, we and the 

of her 


voice were at sad variance; ‘and I confess that I ha^^ 
suffered much in consequence ; but I knew, day by day, 
that you were weU ; I knew you were amused, if I 
did not always see you, I heard your voice or your step ; 
and if you did not come, J could still expect you ; but 
I cannot leave you. I have never been officious— never 
craved Ibr attention, highly as I valued it— ‘never, never 
disturbed your arrangements, or pushed n^self int^ 
secrets 'which it would have given you pain to have rer 
vealed. Oh, Mansfield! let what will happen, do not 
thrust ime from you.’ Tlie idea of parting from her 
husband pveremne every other feeling; and her deep 
and earne.st love, whicli Mansfield fdt he was every- 
way unwhrthy of, reeaUwl much of his past affection, 
lie left her with the assurance of attending tp her 
wishes, of steadily investigating his atliiirf?, of looking 
all difficiflties in the face boldly and at once, and, above 
promising never to hint even at the idea of their 
l^|Sw*ation again. All this, and more, lie promised, and 
all iiiis he intended at the moment to perform ; but 
when his cab drove from the door, Madeline felt the oak 
upon whicli she leaned changing into a reed ; for all her 
love could not blind her to tlie fact of Mansfield’s vacil- 
lation. It was well that she had the truest Comforter 
to resort to. She knew that a married woman ought 
to have no friend, in the highest acceptation of the 
word — no one to wliom she can open lier heart fully 
and (aitircly — execqit her husband. Her mother was 
dead, and her only near relative — a Avarni-hearted old 
bachelor uncle — Uncle Oliver — had all the confidence 
she deemed it right to give to any ; but she had no 
Ihouglit of complaining of her husband to any liumau 
being. 

Before the sound of Mr Mansfield’s wheels had diecl 
on his wife’s ears, lier faith in his y)ronu8es was gone. 
It VI’ as in vain she recalled tliem ; and the expcrieu(!e 
of the days ami weeks that followed, only proved the 
total want of firmness of purpose in him she loved 
Instead of retrenching, he seemed to rush more wildly 
than over he had done before through the whiil of tlie 
world ; and lier inquiries wt'l'e avoided with aVild burst 
of gaiety, or some bitter words, which w'ere only replied 
to by tmseen tears. Slie frequently blamed herself for not 
more firmly withstanding what she con^dered wrong; 
but lier position was one of extreme difiicnlty. If she 
'were sure of her husband’s affection, she would have 
.been better able to stem the destruction, whose course 
she watched as the devoted villagers watcli the stn^^jj^ 
of hl\a that must overwhelm them in tluLend. Some- 
times his mad gaiety would flash like a meteor through 
the house ; at others he was so moody, so reserved, so 
evidently in a state of mental and bodily suffering, that 
all she could do "was to attend to and console liim ; and 
this lie would not always permit. She was matching 
for him one night—longing for, yet dreading the knock 
that would announce Ids arrival — wlien the servant 
brouglit her a letter, a few hurried lines, saying he was 
suddenly called by business to Antwerp, but slie should 
hear from Idni iA a few days. A line at tlie bottom of 
the scra'wl implored Heaven to bless lier and her chU^ 
The next day pfissed. Slie told her sawant she would 
not he at home to any one. I^lie pdght h^vo 8pai?od 
the command, for no one ealJed ; it was a damp^ jpisiy, 
cHilling day ; the fog entered the drawing-room, and 
spread its hazy curtain over the loolfipg-glasses, and 
mirrors, and "windows, and crept about the marble 
tables luid bronzes, making them feol clammy JO the 
touch. 

The following day was bright, and M of sunshSie : y 
she ordered her carriage, and dro^e into tbeJPark. She 
was seeking refuge from She bowed eagerly 

to all she knew, and to salutations were always re- 
spectfully and warmly i hut she thought people 

seemed astonishoc> to to there* slie could 

not tell, but she the dieck imd said ‘Home.’ 

•Her uncle was in tl^ draMrmS'rpom ; she saw his face 
at the window, looked expecting to see 

Itenboy ; buf nefore ihe was on the stto. The old gen- 
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Oman mot "her — nay more, he kisBcd her, and led her laws as he had done j indeed Mr Oliver was so in- 
Into the library. There w’as something so melancholy censed at Mansfield, that he seemed to retain only 
ih%i 6 eyes as he gazed on her, that she felt sufibcated; What told most against him. And what was there that 
tinclasping her cloak, and throwing back her bon- did not tell against him ? That a foreigner, whose code 
net, she said, as ciilmly ns she coUld — ♦ You have some- of monds falls far short of our English standard, and 
thing more, dear uncle, than mere town 'talk to tell me whose profession extracts the blush from the purest 


to-day. Is Mansfield ill?’ 

‘The rascal r exclaimed Uncle Oliver 
desperate rascal!’ 


• cheek that braves the glare of foot-lights and men’s 

* the most .eyes — that such a one should liave admired the gay, the 
witty, th.e handsome Mansfield, was uq; wonder. She had 


f ‘You are sure he is not ill?* she persisted, greatly no position to sacrifice, no scruple to overcome; but ’ 
I relie vedy and for a moment losing sight of the injurious that he should have been so infatuated, w^as past all 

i epithet in her deep anxiety. for him Sie loved. understanding. The next morning, although he was 

I ♦ III I— not he — such rascals are never ill.’ rather before than after his appointment, Mrs Mansfield 

^ ‘ Thank GodT she ejaciilafes! ; and covering her face had been in consultation for some hours with her hus- 

* with her hands, sobbed bitterly for a few *11100161118. band’s ‘ man of business.’ When she rose to meet her , 
♦ I wish,’ thought Uncle Oliver, as he paced up and uncle, he was slfocked at tlie change which a few hours 
down the room — ‘ I wish I knew exactly wlnift I ought had WTought ; but she was peid'ectly calm, and * 

i to say, and what I ought to do. Witli any other woman, purpose that filled her mind impartecl a more than usual 
the difflculty ivould be how to keep her down ; but with dignity to her manner. She left the room to procure 
her, it wdll be how to get her up.’ some papers, and the lawyer, addressing her uncle, said, 

‘Don’t cry, Madeline; don’t cry,* he said at hist; ‘I ‘Jlcr going out, sir, is a relief to. me. I never mider- 

am sure the involvements are greatly exaggerated ; and, stood what woman could do before. She gives up the 
after all, there is not so mucli to regret, for lie was never whole of her own property — the Ww/r, sir, without re- 
nt home; so cheer up, my dear niece. I sliould be as serve, to free her husband ; and this, mind you, nncon- 
happy as a prince,’ he muttered to himself ; ‘ quite, if ditionaUy, Bhe is devoted, heart and soul, to save his 
she vrould only call him a rascal.’ credit— never thinks of the privations, or the loss of 


‘ Whatever there is to tell,’ slie said, ‘ tell me now ; I 
can bear it. I would not seek any whom we know, 
lest I should hear ill of him. I dreaded lest some one 
should come and tell me evil ; but I do not mind you — 
I never minded you, Uncle Oliver.’ 


credit— never thinks of the privations, or the loss of 
position, or the confined means, wdiich they must submit 
to for gome ye.ars.’ 

♦ Nor of litT child ?’ questioned the old gentleman. 

‘ I spoke of him,’ was the reply, ‘ and she said the 
proudest event of her life was being able to save his 


The old man looked sadly perplexed; he did not 1 father’s name from reproach.’ 


know how to say what lie felt be must communicate. 
He began by talking of Mr Mansfield’s embarrassments, i 


* Her head is not cool !’ exchiimied her uncle. ‘ No 
woman’s bead can be coo! wbos<? life lias beeu one entire 


aud follies, and extravagances. All these, Madeline as- sacrifice to an ungrateful rascal, working up her maxim 
Bured him, he might spare himself to mention: she of “ bear and forlxjar” until it brines — - 

1 1 J.1 1 i I . 1-k . .1 .1 . 


knew all. Yes, she believed every one; and she thought 
she saw a clear and direct way to avert the disgrace, 


‘Peace in Ihe end, believe me,’ added Madeline, who 
had returned iiniierceived by her uncle. ‘ Believe me, 


tliough not the ruin. Her relative looked nstoniMhed. | whatever I suffer, 1 shall be great ly rewarded— rewarded 


^ Then yqu know,’ he inqmred, ‘ the cause of his jour- 
ney *, do you not ?’ 

‘BusineJSs, micle, I suppose; business,’ was her an- 

«wef. 


as women deserve to be, when they do their duty.* 
♦Duty !’ repeated Uncle Oliver — ‘duty! Stull'! A 
scoundrel, to desert * 

♦Uncle, uncle,* interposed ^radeiinc; ‘this houso is 


‘ Most villafious business,’ he saii:. * Hare you never I his — ^I am his wife; and before me 


had a suspicion that he loved you Ics.s than formerly? — who are my nearest and dearest kinsman — not even t/oii 
have you had no reason to believe why ?’ —shall utter one disrespectful word of my liusband.*’ , 

M adeline grew deadly pale. ‘It cannot be, uncle,’ The lawyer thought it better to withdraw, promising 
‘ that you come to me, in this hour of trial, to to do everything that couM be done, and to see lier 
inmt me bytthe gossiping reports of the town?’ ’ again as soon as possible. Uncle Oliver remonstrateii, 
r jie placed a letter in her hands ; it was directed to and stormed, or tried to storm; but his anger dissolved 
hiixivftQm her husband, signed by his name, intreating under the influence of lier gentle words. Bhe could not> 
him to go at once to ‘poor Madeline,’ and cursing his indeed, trust herself to name her husband’s name: but 


3 no one — not even you, 


etii destiny. It left no doubt as to wlio was the 


she siioke of what a happy tiling it was that she could 


paitoi pf his flight; no douht as toJiis luiving violated do so much ; and she intreated her uncle to bear with 
the Ckid and man. Mad^ine folded up the her if he loved her, and to believe that she should yet 

letter ddP®fatoly, but, in the act of returning it to her be very happy— and here tears denied the assertion of 
uncle, on the floor^ There was neither scream her lips— aud she would have said a great deal more 

nor, one struck off, the life-roll into perhaps, avoiding, yet returning to the subject of her 

eternity. Y^Tien she recovered her reason, slie asked if sorrow, but she heard Mrs Joseph Smith’s voice upon 
Mr Oliver were in the house. He was soon by her side ; the stairs, and hastily retired into another room. I 

but, contrary to his expectations, contrary to his hopes, Mrs Smith luqied her cousin would see her. How 
deep and bitter an were Mrs Mansfield’s feelings, no sorry she was; every one said how it would be ftxiin the 
word of censime toward^ her husband escaped her lips, first, with her yielding quiet way, suffering herself 
^ * I am not able to think veV she said; *I can oifiy to be tramjded on, grudging herself every little iudul- 
fieli but to-morrow I ah# be better. Come to me gence, while for gloves and flowers alone Mr Mansfield 
, to-morrow at two, and pray for me, dear uncle ; I need squandered in one* day upon ‘ the creature’ eigtib^and- 
r ^M^yeraof all the good and gracious creatures in the thirty poun^. f She would take care not to be such a 
' ^ o^d gentlempi brushed many tears patient fool ; and so ran On the lltUe lady* repeating 

Crowed cheeks* and drove immediately all, or at leastiafl she had heard of* the on db of the 
;i : W could give him infmtnatiou ^as to the real town, concerning whai, firesh as it was dt lliat 

; w afftirrs. He found tlioy were by would never extend to a nine days* wonder. ^ N 

^ state as he bad hekrd at first ; Uncle Oliver eouM find fault witJi^ J^ 

»lftn had possessed the morid himselfi and say more than lizy h# say, 

I o 60 age: ste^lly, some ^outlay at but ho would suffbr no oneelse to doso. HetsKlir lhat 

K rent* ima retrcnchm^t?tor future* wmiild if ^e town talked <ffMadelhie’s forbear# 

*etu ro^d. , But it was dn vain hos sought* ne#r haimAm opnori#ih^ o^ 

yer*^ wh^ spell could have deprived *JieiMi^ #e was more ineimod,^i^^^^^^ said tr^ tb emu- 

hle 1^ to Gutrag^ # late the g^ftotah thiin the l#y, He r^^ 
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Iwture ; toUl her shie had cast God's goodness from her; 
lUid offering to see her home, ‘where she 

W'bttid/ ho added, ■ do well to remain more constantly, 
except when escorted tlience by her husband.' Indeed it 
was painfnl to see how the easy quiet nature of Mr Smith, 
disturbed out of its usual course by the perpetual an- 
noyances of a silly wife, sought the comfortable refuge 
of his gilded club, soaking away existence, and becoming 
more and more atjtached to the creature-comforts, as op- 
posed to the intellectual— of which clubs are the nur- 
series. He became perhaps, on the whole, as little inclined 
to bear as she to forbear ; in all domestic matters, instead 
of drawing together, running full tilt against each other ; 
sometimes with only straws, it is true, but still opposed. 
Mrs Smith was ever whining about her busbuners con- 
tinual absence from home ; and when ^le did come, he 
ims^^'C^han once expressed his displeasure, of course at 
the wrong time, at Mr Orepoint’s being installed ‘ as the 
friend of the family.’ The world begun to talk— the 
ladies, of course, finding fault with the woman, and the 
gentlemen laughing at both. In this war, begun of 
nothing, the happiness of both was wrecked. 

After a fe\r weeks had passed. Uncle Oliver received 
an unexpected letter from M rs Mansfield. She expressed 
much gratitude to him for the afTectionate tenderness he 
evinced towards her, and continued, ‘ Finding that my 
husband will not return to England, yet that we must 
together sign various papers, so as to realise a sufiicient 
sum of money to discharge all that is necessar}^ I have 
determined to go at once to Faris, where I find he is, 
and let the lawyers meet tfs (perhaps I should write me) 
there. Is it fiot ujiaccftuntably strange, my deal uncle, 
that he should persist in refusing to “ rob ” we, as he calls 
it, wlien in reality the only jewel I prized — himself— 

j is gone? Independent of all b\isiness-motivc8, I feel 
it is my duty to endeavour to win him back. I can- 

I not hope that the love which deserted me, when I w*as 
stiii wjiat he oneo admired, will return ; but I kno>v 
that my devotion and desire to make him happy may 
withdraw him from wdiat, sooner or later, must bring 
its punishment. In this great trial I liave some con- 
solation. I cannot call to mind liaving ever driven 
him from homo by any disturbing or fretful conduct; 
niy exceeding love for him made my enjoyment so 
I erfect, that, whatever cause I might have for dis- 
jntent, vanished at the bare echo of his voice. But 
although I cannot accuse myself of a word that made 
him firown, I remember how much he must have 
liicked amusement from one whose love, so deep, was 
silerit ; and whose anxious thoughtful character, united 
to dellcato health, rendered her au unamusing com- 
lianion for one so sought after, so admired, so brilliant 
as Mansfield. Men have greater temptations than ever, 
of late years, to lure them from their homes. Those 
garish clubs ! where ever;>’thing is done to render a man 
perfectly and entirely independent of his owui hoi. je! 
People little consider how a separation in amusernents 
leads to a separation of interests. I tried to enter into 
his, and, strange os it will sound to you, though I 
am now deserted, I feel assured my duties have been 
so fulfilled, he cannot fail to remember, at one time or 
other, til at there is one sw'orn his unchanging friend, 
whose lip never spoke reproach — whose heart never 
beat hut with love for him. I fear you will hardly um- 
^rstatwi me when I say that in this is my consolation- 
in this^ fin^alton M now, shall I triainph in the 
end, Yes, roy ficar uncie, if women Ifiiv^ patience to 
enciure;^^ they may ^ hut they jonquer. Do not 
mistake me^I mean by conquer the acMevement of no 
command, the exm^se of no authority j but I do mean ^ 
it will he th4r exceeding glory to win back the 
Wonaeret^to find him save him for time, 

Qw This is a 

which angels 

^ '’»ay.T^idiaU achieve': tliis mw 

In toils ; butt when pas- 


women must, under such ciretimstancee ; nor do not 
give me more merit than I deserve. I love him — Jhat • 
of itself is sufficient to keep mein the path of duty; 
but even if I did not, 1 would, I hope, do from principle 
what I now do from affection. It is only then I should 
deserve praise. Poor Mansfield! hewul have that to 
contena with hereafter that will bitterly try hia tem- 
per*and character — the falling aw'ay of summer friendif 
which, like summer flies, vanish at the first chill of 
winter — the loneliness and self-reproach — the restricted 
mean8-*-the impossibility of indulgence in tastCS and 
refinements which habit has rendered necessary— iho 
coldness of the few whom he respects. These form his 
future— a future that v^Tild drive him to utter despair, 
or more degraded sin, unless some haven opened to 
receive 1pm.' 

There was much more, but tliis was chief. She was 

S ady gone when Uncle Oliver received the letter — 
with her child, his maid, and tlie faithful licwis. 
‘xlave^^ou heard the news?’ exclaimed Mrs Joseph 
Smith as ii lady of her acquaintance entered the draw- 
ing-room, and discovered MrOrepoint holding a skein 
of w'orflted which she was winding for her * crochet.* 

‘ I am really quite half broken-hearted and half ashamed 
that one so nearly related to me should be so tried, and 
so lost, because there never ivas anything so foolish. 
Madeline Mansfield has given uj) the w’hole of her mar- 
riage ecttlenient to clear away all the debts and things 
that tormented her good-for-nothing husband. So 
much ; but that is not all. He wmuld not come back to 
sign the papers wdiicb were necessary, and so she is 
quietly gone to find him. Now, did you ever ih all 
your life hear of such a thing ?— putting in praetioe 
what y>o read of in old books— only meant to be 
not done, you know, dear.’ 

‘ Mo.st true,’ said Mr Orepoint, wbi)e workih®^' ^ 
marvellous industry at the knot in the lamb’s-wpbh^ 

‘I >vanted to ask you,* resumed the visitor, *if 
will be an auction at the poor Mansfields’ ?' 

‘ I don't know' ; but if tlvjre should be, and I could 
get Smith, by some miracle, into a good humour, I 
should like that haq;) — it is such a love ! ’ 

‘ I shall certainly go and see the things, whether I buy 
or not,' half-yawmed Mr Orepoint. * I always doubted 
the console-tables being real mosaic ; and 1 must ascer- 
tain, as I have a bet at the club about them.’ 

• ‘Everything in the house was real,' said Mrs Smith, 
hridHng a little— for she fancied the observation a slajpff" 
the family — ‘ I assure you everything in Ifiie house w^as 
real.’ 

‘ Except the liappiness,’ sneered the man about town— 

* except the happiness, ' 


‘WANDERINGS OF A JOURNEYMAN 
TAILOR.' 

The operative tradesmen of Germany— tailors, shpe-^ 

makei's, printers, watchmakers, and so 

vrandcring race of mortals. As soon as a worloiiah irti ’ 

finished his apprenticeship, he goes upon ^ hia 

walks on foot from town to tow'n, getting a 

a job there, and, if penniless, sometimes re(S^kl|t aid 

from trades' guilds to help him on his viay ; aiad at 

times begging, cap in hand, from passefig^l^. When 

ho has spent a number of years ahroadi^ and sodti the 

mode of working in many different 

marries, and settles down as a qtlifetis home-stajdng 

dtken. We have often seen of this Vkgrant ^ . 

, order in Germany toiling along tUt Wkds on foot^ with 
a knapsack on their back, n in one hand, and a 
pipe in the other. We Mhpre bogging^ is strictly 
forbidden, ncvoiihq^sa 1^^ h^.b^n held out 

to us iihpioringly, an^ even with a ^rtinadf^JTwhieb 
no denial could ees^iSM, One of these wandering 
Journeyaien, named ^oltMUs, a tailor, two years ago • 
puhlUhed oa aenous^ which jolted con- 

ble lutofbat in has been translated « 
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iy William Howitt, within the last montli or two, and but all diBcorafbrte came to an end when he arriyed in 
hMmed to the benefit of the English public.* Pera, the Frankish suburb of Constantinople. * Here/ 

whit singular production is somewhat less amusing said he, * I had the good fortune to obtain employment 
than we had expected, for the author says comparatively from the ladies* tailor, H. Rolle, and I sat steadily to 
httle about his own adventures, or means of getting em- three quarters of a year, and work^ hard. My manner 
ployment, confining himself chiefly to a narration of of life was wholly PVankisli. To breakfast and supper 
where he went, with accounts of the places h^ visited. I had my own table ; for dinner, I frequent a Fransish 
I OTet the bsok is curious, as describing the actual rambles eating-house. At set of sun the workshop was closed, 

I of an operative through Various countries in Europe, and then I returned to my quarters, which I had taken 
Asia, and Africa, everywhere depending for the gratifi- in company with others of my comrades, and there 
cation of his passion for travel solely on his needie. As supped. In summer, supper consisted of figs, melons, 
the translator observes, it is the history of a man who and grapes ; in winter, of tea, coffee, ham, and bacon, 

* literally sews his way from continent to continent.* which last article the Maltese export in quantities to 
To whatever country or cUpital he goes,’ he finds different countries. After supper we generally remained 
masters of his own nation and trade established. He sitting, and smoked our tschibook, and convers^. In 
works with them, saves money enougli to carry him on winter, we worked again some hours by lamp-light. Of 
to a new country, and there finds in his youriji^ country- course I did not omit on Sundays, and sometin)e«,iUft(^ < 
men fellow- pilgrims of the stafi" and knapsack, ready on Mondays, to go about and observe the life and man- 
to boar him company on new excursions. Our hero ners of this great city, with its million of men of the 
commences his narrative as follows : — most various nations and characters.’ His account of 

^It was in the year 1824, that, after the early death Constantinople, and the manners of its inhabitants, is 
bf my parents, I quitted my native place, Wcrdobl, in ample, extending to about forty pages of his book, but j 
the circle of Altena, being not yet sixteen years old, and is only a thousand-times told tale. Stamboul proved a 
betook myself to Schwelm. There I worked a year and golden soil to the vagrant tailor ; ho saved thirty-eight 
a quarter. I then resol ved on a farther .iourney through ducats by his labour. Here he might have remained 


Germany, and set out upon it in duly 1825, in 


1 and become rich ; but no, he had aji ardent craving to j 


pany with three other hand- workers, one of whom w’as visit Egypt and the Holy Ljind, and set ofl‘oii a voyage 
out of Saxony.’ They proceed through the countries to tlie E.ast accordingly. 

on the Rhine to Berlin, after whicli they go by Pome- Arrivcjd in Egypt, our hero remained thirteen weeks 
rania into Poland. Here they experience difiiciil ties for in Cairo, but was not successful in picking up employ- 
want of proper passports, and their money runs so short, nient. Most of his time was si)ent in visiting the pvra- 
that one sold a shirt, the second a coat, and a third a niids aTid other objects of curiosity. ‘ I ot’Tm visited the 
pair of boots and pantaloons. At Cracow the author is slave-market in Cairo. Black and brown people lie 
struck with ague, which confines him to the ho.spital separated into lots, .and are ofilred for sale by the con- 
a fortnight. Quit of this afUiction, he obtains work for ductors. The brown are from Abyssinia, and have a 
a few days, and earns a little money, with tlie view of tolerably handsome European cast of countenance, but 
proceeding to Vienna; but the police turn him back with a Idack woolly hair. The black from Darfui’, from 
into Prussia, and, beaten about from point to point, he is SeTinaar, and Up[>cr Egypt, are more ugly, have thick 
compelled to part with his knapsack to pay a debt lip8» fiat noses, through which they stick a bit of wood, 
which he. had incurred for^ lodging. Lightened of his so that the orifice may remain opc*n for the ornament of 
burden, our unfortunate tailor pushes his w^ay home- an ivory ring. On "each cheek they have three deep 
wards ^ ‘and again,’ says he, ‘I stood poor and ragged cuts, and on their lieads black wool. The maje^rity are 
only at a few hours’ distance from my native place, wholly naked, though otliers have a gray woolifui doth 
Werdohl.’ A feeling of shame nor overwhelms him; round the loins, whidi they use at night as a blanket 
he takes courage, and sets forth on a fresh crnisc. If a Fiank come into the market, they press eagerly 
To give anything like an idea of his zig-zag tra- forward, nod, call out with a soft voice, ‘ Tale heime !’ 
vursings, and also of his loiterings in diflerent parts and would fain be bought by him. In Egypt, the 
■•ite^nnany, for a number of years, is out of the ques- Franks arc allowed to purcliase some of tliern, but not 
tiou. it is siijSioient to say that at Erfurt he got eraydoy- in Constantinople. A female slave costs from five to 
ment, saved some money, and w'as able to refit himself eight hundred piastres—froni six \o ten pounds Eng- 
tilothes and knapsack. Having passed through hsh ; the young are something dearer. In Alexandria 
Eav^ay the Tyrol, and Austria Proper, staying and they arc higher, and still liiglier in Constanliinople. No 
worjdug a short time in Vienna, off he set for Lower white slaves are to be seen in Cairo, but bla^ ones in 
Hunta^, sailed down the Danifi^e, and halted at great numbers.’ 

Panciroiva, where he worked for eigftl months, and then In dune 1838, Ilollhaus quitted Cairo by a vessel 
went on a journey through Wallachia. ^ At Bucharest down the Nile, and after a stay of ten days at liamietta, 
he remained ten months. We next find him travelling contracted with the captain of a merchant vessel to 
to Warsaw, in Poland, and after that to the baths of carry him to Beyrout, in Syria, for the sutn of twenty 
Tfiplitz and Carlsbad. At the entrance to the latter piastres, or three shillings and sixpence. The voyage 
place, the inscription struck his eye—* He wdio is found to Beyrout was undertaken with the hope of procuring 
in these walks will be seized, and sent with a work, and a recruitment to the purse, from a German 1 


Afeer a short f\^ay, with a glad heart he seized ofioe perceived on the strand, and found him in a large haon, 
wore the old wander-staff, and went off . towards Inn- where only foreigners lodged. Our countryman n8siste4 
ajvuckijourneyedawhiletbroughthoTyroltWherelittle hs to hire a room ki the haan— and a most wretched one 
to be had ; proceeded ag^n by Hungary and the E was— whicli got for twenty paralis daily. It was 
lUbe ; and hearing that something might be done at neither dra^n nor paved ; window* holos it lid, but no 
his plan was made up to visit that dis- window^s ; and was thoroughly and perfectly 
.< 0 nlive with fleas, rats, and mice. There was neil4ter seat 

^ down the Danube, and across the Black ^hor table in it ; and for the wooden key with which we 

la|tea several weeks, and was far from agreeable ; »^nred our door, we ha^l three piastres extra to pay, 

~ The slave-merchants, tw>, took up theif quarters in bur 
r _ i haan, and offered their ulacks for sale.* This iawna out 


YV ip a ipu oi pieiy ana tnatudumesa, ^ 
orandeHng j^ cm the Hdly XAnd» 
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was yery ple^aantj the Franciscan monastery 
at Aw aflRwded him three days* rest and refresliment 
pf all charge. The first night he observes, ‘ I passed 
T^ithbiit slebp ; for, as X had not slept in a bed for a year 
imd a half, X was quite uncomfortable in one/ Quitting 
this haven of rest along witli a comrade, he set out on 
a journey by way of Nazareth to Jerusalem. This 
proved a distressing pilgrimage. Towards evening, as 
the wayforers entered the jjlain of Zebulon, they sought 
for a free inn among the villages, but none was to be 
found. * It was dark, and we went on for another half 
hour. Then, arriving at a thicket we turned to the 
left out of the way, and took up our quarters under 
God*s free heaven, and beneath a peaceful olive-tree. 
Camel-drivers went past during the night and niy com- 
rade was full of anxiety; but we continued quiet and 
happy the next morning. With the break of 
’day, without any food, and -with only a little supply 
of water, which w'as already warm, we arose, and 
advanced over hill and dale, through copses of o.ak, 
over stones and naked rocks. Boads crossed tliem- 
selves in all directions. In the mountains grazed 
long-haired goats, and sheep with broad tails. Our 
necessity increased at every step, as we had uo water ; 
and the burning heat iriade us exceedingly faint. My 
companion flung himself on the earth, and resolved 
to die on the spot rather than to advance another stop 
into the wilderness. After much persuasion, ho avus 
prevailed on to go a little further, collected his .strengtl\, 
and marched with me forward. I’resently issued 
from this desert track, and entered again the cheerfiil 
green fields; a well, to(^ after Avhicli wc had so raniestly 
sighed, preseuted itself, and a kind-hearted mr -deii, like 
another llebecca, gave us to drink. By this Avell it is 
nhvays, and especially tOAvards evening, a busy scene. 
Women are wasliing, girls come and draw Avalcr in their 
jugs or leathern bags, herdsmen approach to waiter 
their cattle, and asse.s arc loaded Avith waiter-sacks, 
Avhich tliey carry frequently to a distance of from six to 
nine miles. We asked the W’ay to Nazaretli — calleil in 
Arabic Nazara — and it w'as pointed out to us, Avitli the 
assurance that it was very easy to find. Thereupon avo 
laid us dowm under a shady fig-tree by a cattle-shed, 
.and refreshed ourselves Avitli the clear water, but had 
oothlug to eat. After this, when w'c had climbed other 
' ills covered witli Ioav brushwood, had seen to the east 
ike village of Cana in Galilee, with its little mud huts, 
Avhich looked like ruins, and had again refreshed our- 
selves with cold water at a well near a village, in a dale 
planted with fig and* olive trees, we espied the little towm 
of Nazareth, standing still and lonely on another hill, 
with its little huts of clay and mud, with flat roofs, from 
amid which a convent toAvered aloft, surrounded by a 
wall. One hut, owing to the steepness of the hill, lay 
as it Avere over the other. And this, then, was the place 
where our Saviour passed the years of Ins c^hildhood, 
and where he afterwards, ou his perambulations, taufc,ht 
in the schools.* 

At Nazareth they receive poor treatment, and pro- 
ceed through a miserable country to Tiberias, satisfied 
with a view of the sea of Galilee, Avhich lay before them 
‘like a clear pure mirror, surroimded by naked aitd 
scorched hihs,* Amid stones, crags, and sandy wastes, 
they travelled to Cana, and then back to Nazareth, 
suffering ^eat bpdily distress from hunger and exco- 
riation of the ffeet. Finally, they got to Jerusalem on 
the 15tli of Aagust 1838, Holthaus'gives a pretty sue- ' 
cittct aooounf M the Holy city, which, hfevmg inspected 
to hhr content, living tlie meanwWe at free 

qiiartbra in the Franciscan convent or St Salvatori, he 
went 0 ^ on a Wandering excursion to the Jordan and 
Bead Bba, lie returned to Jerusalem, and finally 
quitted that cijjy on the 2d^f September SS* Jafi'a, ; 
halting by way at another^ those Ftwinlscan cori- 


ven^, shelter from whidi, poor vpidiflfrims Would 

die in Ihousands In the inhos|ntable wlldei^i'icss, : A t 
Jai^ the ancient Joppa, he picked 'hp tiis fb 
eorarade;^^^ pair ship ^ to 



rout. The vessel, wliich was loaded with water* | 
melons, was a bad sailer, and one day when the anchor j 
was dropxied, our hero went ashore to a neighbouilng , 
Arab village. There is a toqch of nature in what foU 
lows. ‘ An old woman speedily oame running up to 
me, and implored me to enter her dwelUng* - I regarded 
the invftatioii with suspicion, for you cannot lightly 
trust the Arab and Turkish Avomen. Sut J srentured 
and she led me into a miserable hut, which I was 
obliged to enter by stooinng, or rather creeping throughr 
its low doorway. There, on the floor, lay a black man 
and a boy, who were both ill. The old woman m^e 
mo to understand that she wished me to cure them* I 
could only shrug my slugjiders, and explain tb her that 
I was no doctor, nor had any curative means with me. 
The poor woman sighed, probjibly imagining that I 
Avould not exert my skill. In the East, a Frank is con- 
tinually regarded as a doctor, and this was now my 
ekwik Had I had some brandy and sugar by me, it is 
proi ’ ole that 1 might have assisted the Arab, for this 
is the favourite remedy with these i)eople.’ 

The vessel again went forwjyd on its voyage, but so 
sloAi ly, that at Acre the errant journeyman lost patience 
AA'ith the delays, and resolved to encounter a land jour- 
ney at ;dl hazards the rest of the way. * Throwing 
my knapsack on my back, I bought some bread, filled 
my bottles Aiith water, and marched on by land. It 
was .'I fruitful plain through which I strode. To the 
left lay the Mediterranean, and before me stretched a 
\ ufit level. At first my way lay through pomegranate 
gardens and a cedar wood ; but afterwards amongst 
rocks and precipices, till towards evening I entered tlie 
jjlain of Tyre, now Sur. The niglit overtook me, and 
I took njA, my quarters in the bed of a dried-up brook. 
The next morning, as I uAvokc, I heard the dull ringing 
of the bells of a caravan. I arose hastily, quickened 
my steps, and soon reached it. One of the drivers, who 
)jad an unloaded ass, allow’ed me for eight inastres to 
vide it to 81don, This A\'as a novelty for me. We 
passed scA'cral kanaks, Avhero Arab bread, goats’ cheese, 
figs, grax)C8, and coflee, oonhH)e purchased. . Tliis night 
again I slept in the open air, hut in the company, of 
six camels, two asses, and three Arabs. Three hours 
before the break of day, our caravan put itsadf in motion ; 
and before the duAim, vre were in Sidon, or Saidc, as it 
is at present named, Where I merely stayed a few min- 
utes in a Turkish coffee-house, and then stretched my 
Staff farther along the coast, now through deep sandy.,^^ 
plains, and now over mountains. Six miles from Be}^- ' 
rout, however, from fatigue and tliirst, I unable to 
move anoUier stride, X took up my quarters for the 
night in a summer-house in a mulberry garden, and 
arising early the next morning, proceeded to Beyrout, 

I where, the 12th of September, I luckily again encoun- 
tered my fellow-coantryman and pilgrim, August, A\dao 
I had arrived the day before. Here then our pilgrimage 
ended. I had traversed the desolate mountain ranges 
of Palestine, stood on the shores of the Galilean lake, 
of the Jordan, and the Beatl Sea. I had trod 
scenes where the foot of tlie Kedceincr had once wan- 
dered, and kneeled and prayed on the place of his birth, 
his death, and resurrection; and hoav I yearned once 

more after Europe and my natiA'O land.’ 

From Beyrout the journeyman tailor weht by Jiea 
to*Constantinople, there got some work: fmttt his old 
master, but, urged by tlie tliirst for traveli bde^tne 
impatient, and broke^ aAvay for Athens. At Athens, ho . 
was delighted to find himself—thankg to Bang Otho’s 
BaA'arian folloivcrs— in a town almoflit hft|l Gorman. 
Getting work immediately firont the lad^* tailor, 
Marksteiner, He describes his mode of life,. ‘Here, as 
*iii Constantinople, I hired A with my fellow- 

traveller, but a room it was without bed, chair, or 
tabic. Beds 1 had ^0 ^^or 

years I had now slept^n tho paved grofpud, off Hoards, 
and frequentlyamoog[H itl^fand pre in the open 
wra^ed tn quilt, and with my knap- 
under , my 1md,| mor^ swe«tly4lian many I 
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fti oliQ TO bed. My trunk ww rny ch^ and 

Efery morning I went early to the workshop, 
the master, four journeymen and five 
Qfenimii girls worked. We made up only fine articles, 
the most part silken stuffs ; for Uie ladies of Athens 
I dxw as splendidly as the Grecian, Armenian, and 
Frank ladies in OonstantitK^fie. In the mchming, at 
•«even o^cfock, we had a cup of sweetened coffee, with 
a white roll, handed to iis in the workshop; nt noon we 
dined in a Bavaroise^that is, a Bavarian hotel — and 
paid, for three dishes, with a bottle of wine, lieventy 
lepte, about fourpence-halfpenny ; in the evening we 
took supper at home : but I did not spend mucli time 
in my hiild room. On Sunday mornings wd went to 
church, took a walk in the afiemooii, partook in a 
coffee-house, on a country excursion, a glass of wine, 
of which the bottle cost twenty lepte, or sixteen pfen- 
nigs^ about a peuuy-farthing Englisli, and chatted very 
' agreeably the time awaj". In the evening we went to 
the ** Concordia,” that is, to a select society of German 
mgtsters there established, their wdves, and assistants, 
bulb young men and young women. The journeymen 
i^lors and other professionists formed themselves into 
a theatric company, and one of my comrades was 
director ; and sometimes an individual stepped forward 
and declaimed something. Occasionally a ball was 
given, so that, side by side with good employment here, 
pleasure and entertainment were not wanting.’ 

Our space forbids us going much further with the 
vagrant tailor. He walked over a considerable part of 
Greece before leaving the country ; sailed for Naples ; 
visited Rome; arrived in France by Marseilles; and 
pGQCeeded by way of Paris and Belgium to Germany, 
where the beloved waters of the llhine again greet his 
sight On the 5th of November 1840 lie entered his 
n^ve Werdohl, after an absence of sixteen years and 
six months. Affectionately the long absent tailor was 
weleomad by his friends, and tlie narrative of his wan- 
derings was listened to with universal delight. Having 
giveu his travels to the world in the volume before us, 
he set fi)rU\ on a fresh Journey, taking this time a 
dilution towards the northern countries of Europe. 
He is now stitching his way through Russia, and the j 
reiiider may 4iope, ff he return sate, for another and 
eq^ually curious volume, to be translated, like the pre- 
sent, we trust, by our friend William Howitt. 


NICEOJ.SON, THE AIREDALE POfiT. 

iA^V 03 t.nMr; of poems, the production of John Nicholson, 

* Airedale poet,’ as he was tenned, has fallen under 
imd affords us a not unsuitable opportunity 
slQpliljg a jbw words respecting this son of genius, and 
^ of draYriogii moral from his unhapp5^ fate. J ohn Nichol- 
SQii, as a biographic sketch prefixed to 

hii JNWflSS* ^be^^s of a wool-sorter at Bingley, 

in Torkeliire, in the neighbourhood of which, on the 
summit , wild mountain tract of Romalds Moor, 

be received education from a rustic 

b^m- maker; Who# lib® a peripatetic i>hilosopher, 
1^ forth fais liit^le band of scholars to teach them 
lessons, while they pnJled the blooming twig for his 
besoms, wludi he eold in the surrounding villages ^411 
thW Saturday tidldnys. ‘Whether this vagrant life 
mnong the bills unsettled ihe vmiitd^pf young Nichol- 
son, J[oes not clearly appear f lmt we i^arn th^it, as he 
up, his faster cMd i| 0 t jbidnce him to adopt 
piillieut habItsM in^ at his^p rotoion of wool-sort- 

^rlie UxdL every opportunitr of neglecting 
salte of reading And ^ m ou< 

We must pros ovc^ bis early yo^s. 
^ take bimup at middle lilb, whWi be luut 
pubUib fh^^ve to ibaTe 

nbandou^ the mms of tk tem 

ibr liimself and^muy. Enootiroged b, 
in 1824 be published ^Alnawe a: 

^ ^ ^ the Tersificatipn of wliich, tbe Aea^ii 


may form au idea firom tlm following eulogy on past 
times;— 

lliough history hath sbadsd o’rir vdth crimes 
The long paSt period d the feudal tfmes, 

Bere foreign luxuries weiv yet unloiown, 

And fdl they wished was in the valley gzpwn. 

Their whol^me food was butter, cheeaib, and milk, 

And Airedale's ladles never slione In Silk ; 

The line they grew their own soft hands prepared ; 

The wool unneMed to the poor was spared ; 

But few the poor, tinlosB by age oppressed ; 

At little rent some acres each possessed. 

Such was this vale when Kirkstall's glories shone. 

And Avho can help but sigh that they are gone? 

A few lines from a poem entitled * Refiections on the 
Return of the Swallow,’ may be given as a specimen of 
one of his shorter pieces : — 

Bwift-winged and pleasing harhihger of spring ! ^ ^ 

Thou from thy wntcr’s voyage art returned, 

To skim above the lake, or dip thy wings 
In the sequestered river’s winding streama 
Instinct has brought thee to the riu-al cot, 

From wlience, with new-fledged wings, thou took'st thy flight. 
Oh ! could 1 give thee intellect and tongue, 

That thou to man might'st tell what mazes wUd, 

And u’hat eccentric circles thou ha^t flown 
Binec thou didst soar in autiunn fai* away I 
C'ities in rising splendour thou hast seen. 

And those where solemn desolation dvk'ells. 

Hast thou not pcaccf ul slept tho n Igh t away. 

Perched on the distant p>’Tamld's high point ; 

Or on some mnssive column's hoary top. 

Beheld great Ailtna's dark sulphureous smoko, 

Then dipptxl tliy wings upon the orient waves ? 

Like thee, could man with philosophic eyo 
Survey mankind in every varying clime, 

How w'ould his miiid expand ! his siriclous bouIh 
B eleased from bigotry and party zeal, • 

\^'ould grasp the hinnan race in every form : 

Denominations, sects, and ereed.^? would sinlc. 

His mind o’erpowered with tho thought that He 
Who formed the univcrise rei.yards them all ! 

A literary work from a hand so uniiolisbcd and unpro- 
mising excited surprise; and a poet being at that time 
a phenomenon in the locality, he became higlily popular, 
and received many substantial nuirks of favour from his 
patrons. In his long and frequent journeprings to deli- 
ver his book to subscribers, and to obtain ot)»er pur- 
chasers, lio unavoidably associated with men who wore 
over willing to treat him with liquor for the sake of his 
original and instructive conversation, and to witness Iiis 
feats of impromptu verse-making. Had he possessed 
the least prudence or foresight, tlie produce of the pociiis, 
and the presents lie now received, might have Secured 
him a moderate competency for life ; but, regardless of 
the intreaties and endeavours of friends, he riotously 
wasted liis money among convivial companions, and 
seldom returned from hook- vending excursions with a 
penny in his pocket. 

It is difficult to say whether this poor mm most de- 
serves pity or blame. Whatever were bis own natural 
weaknesses, he was evidentlya victim of the vulgar 
admiration which has shipwrecked so many uneducated 
poets. For j'cars he gleaned a subsistence by selling his 
books, both in the country and in the inetropolis ; but 
this precarious mode of life brought no consolatiou, and 
having glutted the market with his wares, he was fain 
to return to the occupation of a wool-comber at Brad- 
ford. His life was a chequered scene of labour one day 
and reckless conduct the next, till the event which led 
to his melancholy end. Fond of rambling over hiU and 
dale, and communing with nature, he one night, ifi April 
1843, in crossinff the rivet by means Of stepping- 
stones, lost iiis Tooting, ae }^ M swept 

down the stream. He was obi© to scramWe to land, 
where he lay finnoticed, or at Iwt unassisted, till he 
perished from cold and liie apparent effects of apoplexy; 
He left and eight cldldreh, whose benefit tlie 
present volume of hU ^Sms has boem laid /before the 
^pfibUc.*, ■ .. . f. , ^ 




jJJPooms bf John Nldholsoii, the Alnidolo Poet, Whli a sketch 
d ip Ilfs and writings, by Jotm James, anib of thS llkctoxy of 
** ^ rd. London ; 
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We «atd that a moral might be drawn from the dismal 
fate of poor Nicholson, and it is this— that whatever 
be a man’s attainments, or however influential be his 
friends, aU win not oompenBate for the want of prudence, 
and particularly temperance nor will anything what- 
ever excuse the neglect of the first of natural duties, 

• a regard for the well-being of the domestic hearth. 
Nicholson possessed a wonderful degree of taste and 
1 ) 0 wer of expression ; his poetry abounds in beautiful 
descriptions of the scenes amidst which he delighted 
to wander. But what availed such gifts? His career 
was one of disappointment and wo — ^his death that of 
the veriest outcast. Committing first the error of 
deserting his profession for the uncertain products of 
a half-mendicant existence, he yielded to temptations 
which in his sober moments lie despisdd. The mental 
nriguish he appears to have sustained during these 
lucid intervals is well depicted in one of his poems, 
called ‘Genius and Intemperance,* with a quotation 

1 from which we close the present notice : — 

Oh ! could I write that I mj^self could anvo 

From this one curse, this sure untimely grave, 

This endloBS want, that soon must stop my breatli, 

These flaming draughts, which bring the surest death. 

Then should my Muse upon her wings advance. 

And Genius triumph o’er Intemperance. 

I know there’s mirth, and there’s a flash of joy. 

When friends with friends a sociiil hour emi)loy, 

' When the full bowl is circled all around, 

i And not a single jarring string is found ; 

j lint truest wisdoui of a young man's heart, 

1 ly wxll to know the moment to depart. 

Thousands of hopeful youths, who first begin 

1 To mix witl*frlcnds in •lis bewitching sin, 

Hoon lose their resolution— and what tJicn ? 

Tluiir privilege is gone to other men ; 

1 Thoir wealth has wasted, Jind the hnullord, whero ' 

'riiey seemed so happy with his social clieer, 

'NVhon all is spent, and all resources o'er, 

• twioii kicks the starving wretches out of door, 

j L i'ould (■n«]>loy my pon for weeks, for years 

‘ Write on this subject, wet it w'itli my tears; 

1 For spacious us the ocean is the scope ; 

1 l''or drinking drowns all genius, wealth, and hope, 

Lays best of characters below the dust, 

And fills connexions with a deep distrust. 

But in weak verse the ills can ne’er he told — 

Ktemity alone can these unfold. 

That 1 may know these ills, and stop in time, 

Is xny last wish, as thus 1 end the rhyme, 
i 

as an indispensable preliminary to its subsequent resto- 
ration! . , 

One cause of such anomalous conduct is the danger- 
ous and prevalent fallacy of supposiii^ that, because 
glaring mischief does not follow every breach 

of an org|inic law, no harm has been done. Thus, what 
is more common than to hear a dyspeptic invalid, who 
seeks to gratify liis palate, affirm that vege&bleSf fOr * 
example, or pastry, or puddings, do not disagree with 
him, as he ate them on such a day, and flilt no incon- 
venienca from them? and the same in regard to late 
hours, heated rooms, insufficient clothing, and all other 
sources of bad health, every one of which will, in like 
manner, De defended by»^ome patient or other, on, the 
ground that he experienced no injury from them on a 
certain sp^lfed occasion ; while all, when the rule is not 
directly applied to themselves, wdll readily admit that, 
injtho case of others, such things arc, and imist be, very 

Happy would it often be for suffering man could he 
see beforehand the modicum of punishment which his 
multiplied aberrations from thcr laws of physiology are 
sure to bring upon liim. But as, in the great majority 
of instances, the breach of the law is limited in extent, 
and becomes serious only by the frequency of its repeti- 
tion, so is the punishment gradual in its infliction, and 
slow in manifesting its accumulated effect; and this 
very gradation, and the distance of time at which the 
full effect is produced, are the reasons why man in his 
ignorance so often fails to trace the connection between 
liis conduct in life and his broken health. But the 
connection subsists, although he does not regard it, and 
the accumulated consequences come upon him when he 
least expects tliem. 

Thus, |>ure air is essential to the full enjoyment of 
Jiealth, and reason shows that every degree of vitiation 
must necessarily be proportionally/ hurtful, till we arrive 
at that degree at which, from its excess, the continuance 
of life becomes impossible. When wo state this fact to a 
delicately constituted female^ who is fond of fjrequent- 
iiig heated rooms, or crowded parties, theatres, or 
churches, and call lier attention to the hurtful conse- 
quences which she must inflict on herself by inhaling 
the vitiated air of such assemblies, her an sv^r invariably 
is, that the closeness and heat are very disagreeable, 
but that they rarely injure her : by which she can only 
mean, that a single exposure to them does not always 
cause an illness serious enough to send her to bed, c" \ 
cxcitd acute 'paiii ; altliough both results ye admitted 
sometimes to have followed. An intelligent observer, 
however, has no difficulty in perceiving that they do 
hurt her, and that although the effect of each exposure 
to their influcuce is so gradual as not to arrest atten- 
tion, it is not the less progressive and influential in 
producing and miRhtaining that general delicacy of 
health by which she is characterised, and from which 
no medical treatment can relieve her, so long as its 
causes are left in active operation. - * . * 

Of the truth and practical value of the above doc^ 
trines, the author may be allowed to quote his own 
as an instructive example. In the autumn of 
went to Italy in consequence of pulmonai?y . 
which, iu January and February 1832, reduced, him 

8U#i a state of debility as to leave no hope of jitit;- 

viving the spring. Aware that his only ch^oce lay in 
assisting nature to the utmost extent, by nlaeing every 
fhnotion in the circumstances best fl^d ifer 
performance, ho acted habitually Oh Hlie principle of 
yielding the strictest obedienee 
laws, and rcndtjringevery other Ol:^eCteieoohd»y to this. 
«Ie did so, in the flffi iasurcnt!^:4^t, w^^^ recovery 
followed or not, this was^ sCt’iali ##ents, the most certain 
way to secure the greaikeilt^M ease, and *1116 most 
perfect mental tran5|afflig^isoi^ with Ihs sltsation. 

The result was in degree satisfactory. From 

being obliged to patufe tHce in getting out of tOd, a , 
but ^riJgreilfliYe m took place, and by 

MS^d stewy pcraeveraiice, continuedldC^t the end 

HEALTH— ITS LOSS AND VllESERVATION 
DEPEND ON DAILY CONDUCT. 

[From Ur Combe's * Frlaoiplea of Physiology applied to the Pre- 
servation of Iloulth.’J 

We are constantly meeting with ainomalies in prac- 
tical life, in the case of infiivuluals little accustomed, 
when in health, to observe or to reflect on the influence 
of external circumstances and modes of living in c’ts- 
turbing the actions of the various animal functions, but 
at the same time easily and deeply impressed by all 
extraordinanj occurrences afTccting them. Thus, when 
any one is taken ill, his relatives or friends liecome 
extremely anxious to have his room properly ventilated ; 
his body-clothes frequently changed and carefully aired ; 
his food properly regulated in quantity and quality; 
his skin cleaned and refreshed ; his mind amused and 
tranquillised ; his sleep sound and undisturbed;' and his 
body duly exercised. And they stato; as the reason for 
all this care, and most justly, that pure gir, cl^nlincss, 
attention to diet, -cheerfulness, regular etercise, and 
sound sleen, are all highly conducive lq| health. And 
yet eudi » the inconsistency attendant on ignorance, 
that the patient is no sooner restored, than both he 
and his sMsdlans are often found to ^ 

and inm^rent In regard t 6 dll the laws Of ^^^h ^ 

if these were entirely without intMenoc, and their future 
breedi or observance could in n</way affeCt him I Just 
asjf it w^ not better, by a rational exercife of ji^- 
menti to# we have St, than firswo 

lose it, Sint then ^y the|H 5 naity in sufferi^^ 

. . ■■ ■ ■■ 





of two or three montljs, he was able to drive otit and able entirely to protect himself. If they are speedily 
wtlk a little everyday. From month to month there- withdrawn from him, the slight disorder which they 
^ter the amendment was so gradud as to hc scarcely produce quickly ceases, and health remains essentially 
perceptible; but, at the end of a longer period, the undisturbed. JJut, if they be left in oj^ration for a 
difference was striking enough. Thus encouraged, the considerable length of time, the derangement which 
author continued true to his own principles, juid in re- they excite gradually and slowly increases, till at last 
listing ^ery temptation to which improving hpalth a state of disease becomes established, which requires 
'exposed him; and the ultimate result has heen, that an equally long.or longer period, and a steady observ- 


every successive year, from 1832 up to the present ance of the laws of health, for its removal 
time, 1841, has, with one or two exceptions, fopnd him [The present seems a proper opportunity for infonli- 
more healthy and vigorous than before, and that many ing our readers, that l)r Combe’s Physiology is now 
of his professional friends, who long regarded his partial published in a People’s Edition (Maclauchlan and 
convalescence as destined tq be of very brief duration, SteAvart, Edinburgh) at a third of its former cost, so as 
cannot yet refrain from an expression of surprise on to be within the reach of a much larger portion of the 
observing it to be still perceptibly advancing at the end community thap have yet availed themselves of it. 


of ten years. 


This cheap edition is the twelfth in nine years, a strong 


The author now i)ublishes this example, both because proof of the value which the public has placed upon 
-^as an illustration of the advantages of acting in ac- the work, and w^e observe that thirty thousand copies 
cordance with the Jaws of our nature — it is as instruc- have been sold in America. It is no extravagance to 
tive as any with w'bich he is acquainted, and because it say, that the sound unostentatious wisdom of this book, 
strikingly shows the gradual accumulation of almost im- the interesting manner in wdiich it impresses the im- 
perceptible influences (fperating surely, though slowly, portance of attention to the organic laws of our being, 
in restoring him to a degree of health and enjoyment and the singular lucidity and simplicity of the author’s 
which has richly repaid him for all its attendant jiri- language and ideas, all combine to render it one of the 
rations. Had be not been fully aware of the griivity of most remarkable litenary productions of our age. It 
his own situation, and, from previous luiowledge of the should be read and studied, and made a practical guide, 
admirable adaptation of the physiological laws to carry by all : the poorest man, as well as the richest, ought, if 
oh the machinery of life, disposed to place implicit rdi- possible, to possess it. Tlie numbers who have profi ted 
ance on the superior advantage.^ of fulfilling them, as by the book must lx; pleased to learn wdiat the author 
the direct dictates of Divine Wisdom, lie never would tells of his personal history in tlie above extract. So 
have been able to persevere in the course eludked out the case really is, that this gifted man has wTittem his 
for him, w'ith that ready and long-enduring regularity Physiology, his ■work on Dietetics less valuable 
and cheerfulness which iiave contributed so much to — and an admirable practical manual for mothers on the 
their successful fulfilment and results. And, therefore, Management of Infancy^ entirely out of the relics of a 
lie feds him.sdf eiititle<l to call upon those who, impa- constitulional strength wdiich twelve years ago seemed 
tient at the slowness of their progress, are apt, after a on tin* point of extinction, but has been saved and re- 
time, to disregard all restrictions, to take a .sounder view vived purely by attention to the organic laws. The 
of their true position, to make, themselves acquainted thread is still a frail one; insomuch that the author has 
wdth the real dictates of thci organic la>vs, and, having been obliged to sixuid some of the late winters in milder 
done 80 , ‘to, yield them full, imiilicdt, and jicrscvcring climes than ours; but, in common with thousands who 
obedience, in tfie certain assurance that tliey will reap have enjewed the benefits of his writings, we shall hope 
their reward in renewed health, if recovery be stii) that a few more year.s w ill see this changed, so that 
possible ; and, if not, that they wdll (hereby obtain more l>r Combo will not only have the satisfaction ot‘ seeing 
peace of mina and bodily ease than by any-oLher means his present w'orks going on to a vastly extended utility, 
whieh they can tise. but compose others by wdiich he wdll confer new, and, if 

From the preceding explanation of the slow but pos.'sible, still greater obligations upon his kind.] 

gradually increasing eflect of both noxious and healthful 

®Mueiices on the human body, it i.s obvious, that .while . w urr--. / axtia tvt 

wo cannot r»fer from a single application of a remedy AISDCJh ) lDb Dr DJSDLAjND IN 1813. 

or jingle fulfilment of a physiological law' being un- [Prom the newspajwrs.] 

I^t^uctiye of an instantly perceptible result, that it is ‘The condition of the poor is a subject which, altogether 


ne (Hit dr ten Indi- were, dlaicated to the gpuiive emcypifentl of weidth 
to the ooncinaioQ thsH want, ahiylkmine^ and disease) and vice» 

here it Is capable stllk in all thlir kindred coniuihing 

;hefaci body by body, soul by loull' It is, ihd^d, a 

li^ of tlCings, Eiijdytnent, the most absolute t^t 
bdlilyease, intellestaal or the ihore ihho- 

pleasures of sen^wi, c&a supply to hian’s dfdving, 


therefore of no use ; neither ought \ve to infer, that irrespective of the poor-law and its collateral questions, 
becauip a single excess of any kind does not produce a must ever excite the attention of thinking men. Above 
direct of disease, it is therefoy^jj necessarily harm- all, it should in London, wliere the condition of the poor 

lessi for .it is only when the noxious agent is very is most strikingly appalling. It appears, from the re- 
ppweirfuk indeed, that its deleterious influence on the port of the proceedings at Marlborough Street police- 
sj^teto becoi^ei instantly In the great niajo- office, that there is an average number of fifty human 

rity of situations to which man is exposed in social life, beings, of all ages, who huddle togt^duir in the parks every 
it is conknued reiterated application of less night, hatHng no other shelter than whatsis supplied by the 

pOwetfid rattle* which gradually, and often impercei)- trees and hollows of the embankment. Of these, the ma- 
tibly, unless to the vigilant eye, effects the change, and jority are young girls, who have been seduced from the 
ruins the oonstitutidlEi before danjger is dreamt of; and couhtry by the soldiers, and turned loose on the world 
hence the great mats of human ailments is of sbw in 411 the destitution of friendless penury, and all the 
growth and sIqw progl|i^ and admits only of a sfow recklessness of early vice. This is truly horrible. Poor 
cure ; whereas those which are suddenly induced by there must be everywhere. But tliat, within the pre- 
valent causes are urgent in their nature and rapid in cincts of wealth, ^iety, and fashion, nigh the reg^ 
x^urse. And yet so Uttte ore we accustomed to grandeur ofySt^ames’s, close on the palaiaal splendour 
traoe ^ased action to its Oiuses, and to distil of Bayswater, on the confines the bid and the new 
essential and the abcddbntal in riie aristocratic quarters, in a district wherO the cautious 
lh||t of consequences, that, as alii^y dterved, if no. lefinemcnt of modern deaigdi haAabstifiued from erecting 
gm^g j^schief has followed any pat^ente practice one »in|le tenement for poverty, which seems, as ft 


wj|th|B at ih^t twenfy-four hours, nme but of ten Indi- 
to have come to Iho conclusion 
petMUy harmless, even where it is capable 
the 

, Jthe and wisaomt of this arrimg^ 

;• jjlcr ■. (Sfiih^^us. There are many casum i 

w hgency ■ .of -rhich man will ' ' 


f pieasuree 
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brought in olose contact with the most unmitigated 
miser} ! Wealth, from its bright saloons, laughing — 

1 an insolently heedless laugh— at the unknown words of 
7 want ! Pleasure, cruelly but unconsciously mocking the 
pain tliat moans below 1 All contrary things jostling 
one another— all contrary, save the vice which tempts 
‘ and the vice which is tempted !’ — October, 

' Of the gross number of 155 prisoners tried at our 
recent county and city sessions, only six could read and 
write I All the rest could either do so only ‘imperfectly,’ 
or bad not the least knowledge of reading. Neither 
is Gloucestershire singular in this pitiable exhibition of 
intense ignorance in that class from amongst whom our 
jails derive their too great population; for we find by 
our contemporary, the Bristol Times, the chaplain of 
the Taunton jail states that, during theiast three years, 
no less than 360 prisoners had come under his notice 
who were as completely ignorant of Christianity as 
heathens. This is a picture of England in the nine- 
1 teentli century. Here at our very doors, crawling 
^ about our streets, lanes, alleys, and roiuls, to beg or to 
steal, and filling our workhouses and jails, we have a 
population of hundreds of thousands w’ho know nothing 
of God or religion, and who are not possessed of the 
commonest rudiments of educati^yi to remove the gross 
ignorance which envelopes them like a cloud, cuts them 
oil* from all association Avith their better-taught fellow- 
creatures, Avhich almost necessitates that they shall beg 
or steal, or else not liA^e ; and Avhicli obscures their per- 
ceptions till they sink from poverty, and crime, and 

1 misery, into the grave, into which tliey fall a. ithout 
; thinking, feelftig, believing that its gloomy portals 

I admit them to an CA^erlasting futurity, AA liich thi.s life 
Avfis given them to prepare for!’ — Gloucester Journaly 
November, 

i ‘ Yeatenlay loronoon, a poor diseased and emaciated 

1 looking lad Avas Avh(:(.‘led to the pctlice office on a hurley, 

! regarding Avhom a somewhat painful tale has to he told. 

! Jt/ appears thsit about six Aveeks ago bo became affected 
i Avith the prevailing trouble, influenza, and having no 
place to go to, he resorted, for shelter and rest, to an out- 
house or shed attached to the cattle market in Gallow- 
!»;»te, where ho has lain ever since imbedded amongst 
ifso straw, unchanged in garments, and unwashed in his 

P rson. It AA'ould appear that several persons in humble 
j/itf knew of the poor creature’s burroAving place, and, 
according to his OAvn statement, be was fed pretty often 
with brose, bread, or turnips, ano thus continued to 
keep soul and body together, thongh he AA^as al\va)'s too 
weadt to get upon bis legs. NotAvitlistaiuling, Iioav- 
ever, tliat a fellow-being had occupied this wretched 
bivouac for at least six weeks, and, during that time, 
encountered weather which made many shiver at the 
chimney-nook of ease, none of those who knew his wretched 
pUyht ever once tJiomjht of informing the authorities^ or re- 
pi'esentmg his case at the poctr\K- house. It aauis only, ki- 
deed, by accident that tlie policeman on the station 
heard of the circumstance, and had the unfortunate 
creature removed -from his lair into the light of day. 
Tlie name of this unfortunate is M'Callum, and his age 
twenty. Eor a time he was employed to 'w^ork a bc»*:» 
and cart, and latterly picked up a few coppers in tlie 
market by herding cattle ; but when trouble came, he 
had nothing for it, os he says, but to go in amongst tbe 
straw, It is likely that the mind must have become 
depressed as the body got weakened, otherwise it is 
scarcely posMble to couceire how a hun^ being could 
have been so long in the position desesrilfed, withoAil 
making some des^rate attempt to maS^hts sufforings 
knoim to the world. Now that it is known, he will be 
carefhlly tended till his recxjveiy.— 

November 17. V. 

‘ Late on Wednesday eveninMntiiflatioh wa^ received 
at the police ofiOice that ' a poeW man* fin hostler, gene- 
rally known by the name of Eagliiji Bill, had taken 
ref^ in lihe course of the night in Mr Th orne 'S stablfis, 
in W est Qeorge Lane^ belidv^ to be in a 4yi^ 

etato, I>r Batffon promptly vi^ and recojfc> 

• • 
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mended his removal from the stall in which he lay to 
the police, office, Avhere everj^hing that kindness and 
skill could do to relieve suffering humanity was done 
for liini, but ho died at an early hour yesterday fore- j 
noon. There is too much reason to believe that the 
death of f/iis poor man (wJio, we believe, had seen better 
diiys^ was caused by the want of the ordinary n^essaries of 
life; and it is most painful that such a state of things *' 
should exist in ii commuvuty wdiicli considers itself both 
enlightwied and charitable. Surely some effort should 
he made to procure a place Aivdiere the pressing Avants of 
such persons could be attended to, without the difficulty 
or delay aj present experienced in g(itting tlicm admitted 
into any of our public institutions.’--^ G7o,v(y'ow Herald^ 
November 21, {a week after the above date). 

‘ For sprue Avecks tire surgeon of the Edinburgh 
police has been making investigations respecting young 
dgliltute persons that arc prowling about the city ; and 
t®i*<^ult of his iiuiuiries has been, that some ten or 
twelve young persons arc at present in Edinburgh, AAuth- 
out father, or mother, or any relative to care for them, 
who spend their days in hewing, and therr nights 
sleeping in common stairs, or otherwise, as chance may 
direct, 'fwo of these were growing up in more than the 
ignorance of savage, life; they did not knoAv if they ever 
had a fatlier or mother — of Avliose fostering care they 
had certainly had no experience. It iiniy be supposed 
that, their ignorance on other points Avas equally ex- 
treme. The most distressing case, hoAvever, occurred 
on I'ucsday. A young girl, about eleven years of age, 
Avas found in a virulent stage of the fevery lying in a 
small room in a common stair, at the head of the 
Canongate, without a friend or attendant to look after her. 

She had previously subsisted b}’' begging ; but being 
at,ta<!kcd by the prevalent disease, she crept into this 
eiAipty closet, AA'here the inhabitants of the stair (Avith 
the filthy habits wliicli liavc long been the reproach of 
Scotland) had been accustomed to empty their aslies, 
kc.y instead of carrying them to the street. In this | 
place she remained from th^ Friday to tlie Tuesday, ; 
Avithout attendance of any kind, and without any supply i 
either of food or Avater ; some of the neAghhours actually 
throwing their ashes upon her person. She avos, however, ^ 
noticed by some of the more liumane riei^ibours, w’ho ! 
gave information to the police; and Dr Tait being sent ! 
for, had her removed to the Infirmary, where she noAv i 
ri'inains. Slie is, Ave understand, an interesting child, j 
hut is altogether destitute of any relations.’ — Scotsman ' 
{Edir^nmjh newspaper)^ November 25 , (the day after the 
above date). 

SUCCE.SSFirL INDUSTRY OF A LAnOUREll. 

The following intercBtiug case of Bucecssful industry is 
furmshed by a corraepondent to the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England: — In passing througli Nor- 
folk lately, I met with such a remarkable and pleasing in- 
stance of successful industry, that I tliink the particulalhi 
may interest the njembers of the Royal Agiicultural ScH 
cicty. Edmond Chaney, of Carlton Rode, 11 miles south- 
east of Norwich, aged 40 years, was brought home to ^ 
mrish, about 20 years ago, \Aith a family of six childr^. 
The overseers granted him an allowance of 2s. 6d. per 
and supplied liim with a Avheelhari'ow, desiring hfoi to try 
to find employment in wheeling out marl from the pit to 
the jand. He obtained work of this sort from a mrmer in 
a neighbouring parish, wdio, finding him a schslble and in- 
dustrious man, kindly lent him money to buy a dottkey, and 
afterwards a pony, Avhioh he repaid produ% 

[ Ida labour. Some time afterwards, by the advioe and assist- 
ance of the same kind friend, bo rent four acres 

of land belonging to the pariah ip wMoh b® settled 
Chis undertaking proving succoasftdi be hired 24 acres miHre 
nine years ago last Michaeljpaei , Two years later he engaged 

23 acres more — 1 4 of arabl^aD|jd,9 of fon land— -with a dwell- 
ing-houso and buildinM j iho foQoWing year 2^ acres, more ; 
and he has recently added khbthor 24 aotes to his occupa- 
tion; making in aEfiS aoTOl^^tbe 4 acres belonging to the 
P^h haijing beeii tak^M ftom Ito when he hired the otlier 

^ fo otbek dlTbrent i^cls of land, he Avas 
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of couise uwder the necessity of borrowing money ; but by 
iudastry and good management be has been enabled id pay 
and is now free of the world. To make his history 
still more remarkable, he brought up a family of 14 
ohildren, and buried two others. 

The circumstances of the case, as I heard them related, 
appeared to me so extraordinary, that I was induced to go 
over to Carlton to see the land, and to inquire into th^i sys- 
* tern pursued with such admirable results. I found that 
Chaney lias two sons grown up and married, wdio work for 
him as day-labourers, and three unmarried, wdio also work 
for him. In addition, he sometimes employs two* or three 
other hands. He has five working horses, besides a brood 
mare and foal; nine breeding sows and a boar, five milk 
COW’S, and nine young cattle bf different nges. ' I did not 
sec any sheep. I could not find that he adopts any regular 
system of cropping ; but the fiiqiearance of his crops bore 
testimopy to the high condition of the land, tlfough origi- 
nally, 1 was informed, of inferior quality. The great secret 
of llis good management and extraordinary success seems 
to be in a very liberal application of inanm*e and of labour 
to iroproving the soil. lie told me that be never sells any 
hwlcy, peas, or beans, but devotes bis whole growth of 
those to the feeding of stuck, chiefly hogs, of which he fat- 
tens a great number. The particulars of this case are so 
extraordinary, that I should scarcely have given credit to 
them, had I not verified them on the spot. They apjH'ar 
to me to funiisli a proof as remarkable as it is delightful, 
of the benefit of high fiinning. Kent of the ‘J f acres orici- 
nally taken, 20s. per acre, hont afterwards raised to 2’Js. 
and*24s. Kent of land subsequently taken, 40s. 


vantage to those lines that would fearlessly adopt it. A 
penny-wise policy induced the directors of the llull and 
Selby Railway to raise their faros, particularly the third 
class ; and wdiat has been the result ? — a falling off of jifis- 
eengers, inconvenience to the public, diminished revenue, 
and then a return to former rates, when they find their 
exorbitant demands will not pay them for the capital ex- 
pended.’ 

Soulhe/s Epitaph. — The following lines, for inscription on 
a monument to Mr Southey in the church of Orostlnvaito, 
have been funiished by Mr Wordsw’orth, poet-laureate : — 

* Ye torrents foaming down the rocky steeps, 

Yc lakes wkereln the spirit of water sleeps, 

Yc vales and hills, whose beauty hither drew 
The poet's stfcps, and iixed him here, on you 
His eyes liavo closed ; and ye, loved books, no more 
Shall Souths feed upon your i)rc(‘iou8 lom, 

To works that ne'er diall forfeit their renown, 

JVddlng immortal labours of his own : 

AVhetlier ho traced historic truth with /.eal 
I'or the State’s guidance, or tlie Church’s weal ; 

Or fancy, disciplined by studious art, 

Informed his imi, or w isdom of the he;,. : , 

Or judgments sanctioned in the patriot's mind 
Ily reverence for the rights of all mankind. 

Large w ere his aims, yet in no human breast 
Could private feelings find a holier nest. 

Ilia joys, his griefs, have vanished like a cloud 
From Bhiddaw’s top ■. but he to heaven was v< v ,'<1 
Through a long life, and calmed by Christian fairli 
In his pure soul the fear of change and death.’ 

7%' Line of Liieminrc . — The reason why the pcriodirala 
have all arranged themselves along the line of Fleet Street 
and the Strand, is merely one of convenienco. To establish 
an ollieo for a ncwsp;!pf'v in any other district of the rnetro- 
jHilis, wonid firgue very preat ignprance on the part of ll»o 
publisher or proprietor. This iUOUC,*wit.hbut soTne ins‘- 
sistiblc atlr.'iclion or extraordinary merit to overeomc the 
obstruction, would be surtieient to nip tlie young fio^ver in 
the bud. The new.sinen, in eollcering their daily p^iqiply of 
literary ware, mn along the Ii)ie of Hicratnre, and pick nj' 
do?!;enK or half-dozens, or tn cn single numbers of jieriodicels, 
within a line cf about one mile in length, l iven this i.s too 
long for many ; and a literary f tpiave ru* uiarhet would re- 
I duec tlur tiudg('ry of the tradt* efiusiderat:!') ; lait to b»;: 
j compelled to diverge, from this li)ie mlo io)y other aw 
long as itsc'lf — to run from Fleet I’itreei. U’ l i 'lborn, and 
j fxoiu tbe)ieo to Oxford Street or Kegdit Sinx'l, lo collect 
: two or lhj« e copies of ditlerent lieriodicrds- w ould .«;e:ireely 
repay a conimoii mendicant for the risk and the laboui*, 
even supposing he got his shoes for nothing, whiedj, how’- 
evr J’, needs no puppositioii at all. Fivery p' ri 'Jieal, tln-re- 
1 fijre, either establishcH its otiice in Fleet Street or the 
[ Strand, or in some street that I^nmclies ofi' from thifin, as 
the tw^o parent stocks— the father and the mother of Kug- 
lieli periodical literature. I should ’say that Fleet Street, 
being the obJest of the two, and wdthin the city of London, 
is the male parent. The Strand, being the younges', and 
within the city of Westminster, may be (»ititled to tlie 
honoured name of moth(T, or alma mater. It ia rcmRrkable, 
too, that there is a city for each, and that these two cities 
unite where the two streets unito— at the venerable old 
gateway of I’emplo Bar. There arc several streets, or 
rather lanes, wli](-h liranch off from Fleet frJtrcct, l>iit none 
of them are publLsbing lanes : they Iwvt? not yet ristai to 
that dignity : and such is the conKer\’atisin of the vcridiTt?, 
as a class, that it W'ould be almost dangerous to settle iu 
one of them.—;* Walk from St in Eamilp Herald. 

of Old A material part of the duty of the 

aged consists in studying to be useful to the race who 
succeeds them. Here opens to them an extensive field, 
in which they may so employ themselves, as considerably 
to advance the ham^iuess of mankind. To them it belongs 
to impart to the ydung the fruit of their long exptTience ; 
to iiiTTtruGt thcqiL in the proper conduct, and to warn tliem 
of the varioilh dangeis of lire ; by vfim counsel to temper 
tlieir precipitate ardour j and botlv hy pie^ and ex- 


The Reformed Crou's . — The following piece of drollery is 
found in a lato Illinois newspaper : — ‘ Ck)loncl B— - — Im.*^ one 
of the best famis on the Illinois river. About one hundred 
acres of it are now covered with w-aving corn. ^Vhen it came 
up in the spring, the crow-s seemed determimvd on its entire 
destruction. When one %vas killed, it seemed as thoiigli a 
dozen came to its funeral ; and though the sharp crack of 
the rifle often drove them away, they ahvays retumc<l w ith 
its echo.. The colonel at leqgtU became weary of tlnowing 
grai^ and rdeolved on trying tlie virtue of stones. He sent 
to'the druggist for a gallon of alcohol, in which he soake<l 
tLfew quarts of corn, and scattered it over his field. The 
blagklegs came and partook with tb ir uaual relish, and, 
igi usual, they w’ero pretty well mrarj;,- and such a ccoing 
and cackling— such strutting and staggering! 'NVhen the 
boys attempted to catch them, tliey were not a little 
__mnused at their staggering gait, and their zig-zag courSc 
'^ttlioiigh the air. At len^h they gained the edge pf the 
woods^ and«jthero being joined by a new recruit, which 
liappened to be sober, they united, at the top of their 
vpiees, in haw-haw-hawing, and shouting either praises or 
of alcohol; it was difficult to tell -which, a.s they 
away without rhyme or reason. But the colonel 
aaved hiv com. As soon as they became sober, they set 
their frMseil steadfastly against al^iol. Not another 
kernel would they touch in his field, lest it should contain 
the IMBonrsed thh3g» whilo they went and pulled up the corn 
of hii They have too much resjiect for their 

chaxacter,lda^ ai they are, again to be found drunk.’ 

RaUtvap f7/iei^.«^i^ilway ccmipai^^ the general 

want of tact in are yet far from meeting 

the public w-ants. ; to be aware that 

while a thousand pcirspp desirous of travelling can spare ten 
shUlings, a hundred Iffbijsand can spare five shillings, and so 
on in proportiox),--4he Jim the Itire, the much grcatei* in- 
crease in the number who would travel. Tliis may be well 


ox eight thousand purohMO^ « ntoy if raised 
tp would to a 

It would not be wltil% 

r beibre public 

J lowering' of.' :raflwk^ 

■ W public.. % late the. 

us- most'iih they^pim^t.. 

■ l^d»spP«itioini ’to i'-iaCet ''.tto ^ 

of .V plw wW(®i^m«Jfe ^ 
would prove Of inruLl^olAbl Jid. 


ample to form them to piety and virtue. Aged wisdom, 
when johiod with imknowleagod vl^ exerts an autho- 
rity over tlie human mind greater eran thou thiit which 
arises iitom power and amtum* It eai» ehedk the most 
forward, abash thp nnrf profligi^te, and strike with awe 
the most giddy and nuAihhmg.---5jDr Mu 

b# W. and R. CuA»ssns; P4inimr|lji j imd,^ 

by W. A, Ameu <;ornsr^ i by 

«r n riu A Mt , mu 
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^ , prospects in view dashed by a few hot- Vieads, who lovo 

‘SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS. not wisely, but too well. Often will one rashly 

Savi: me from my friends, I can take care of my spok«i\ word from these men undo all the good that has 
cnenVics/ was the exclamation of some one to whom been done by the multitude of the judicious. Their 
it watt suggested by circumstances wdiicli rendered it inconsiderate proceedings in general form the very bane 
no pjuadox. It has since fixed itself in the popu- of the cause. Yet all the time, they usually consider 
lar mind, l>ecauBe occasions are perpetually occurring themselves as the only honest, consistent, cfiicacious 
when liiCj: and causes appear in much more danger of persons in the whole fraternity. Those who pause for 
being injured by their friends than by their enemies, combined movements, they regard as indifferent and 
It is indeed a most lamentable truth, that friends are obstructive. In the partial compromise of opinion which 
moie generally seen to be operative for evil than must attend all union, they see only dereliction of priii- 
enemies, as if it were a law that that which is sweetest ciplc. They neither can wait for a good time, nor stoop 


;md best hi this world should always (uirry in itself the 
greatest bitter. Respi^ting unfortunate princes, tlie 
rennirk ahnost become an axiom, liaud and Straf- 
evidentiy did more to bring their master Charles 1. 


to take advantage of ordinary maxims of policy. If the 
thing cannot be carried e.xactly in the way they wish, 
and ill the form and to the extent of their wishes, all is 
to them naught. In fact, these hmly co-sociates, who 


totnelvi^ck than Pym and Hampden. James 11. lost think themselves the only true friends of the cause, are 1 
liH throne, not through the manly English opposition simply the men of greatest self-esteem, Obstiiiacy, and j 
i (d ins enemies the Whigs, but by those men w'ho called n.irrow'ness of judgment in the party — class of un- 1 
dicmHi hos xieculiarly his friends, the drivelling bigots movable and impracticable dolts, who attend all parties i 
; wOm fiattcred him rvitli their preachings of passive to their confusion and vexation, doing infinitely more 
ob(^dience, and changed their religion to please him. daily damage, and occasioning infinitely more pfilil, than 
So >vas it also w'ith Louis X VI. If he had had no could be produced by enemies ten times more powerful, 
friends witliin and without tlie country plotting for his It is very curious to find the same principle operating j 
restoration to a pow'cr which for the time was impos- to a large extent in the scientific world!* Mr N. A. 
s»l - 0 , to all appearance he would have settled into a Vigors, in a paper on the classification of bfrds, 
q let limited monarch, and transmitted his crown to makes the following remarks on the great Swedish 
his children. He was not destroyed because there were naturalist, his friends and enemies : — * It has been his 
entliUssiastic republicans in his country, wdio were the [Linnaius’s] fate, in common with every exalted cha- 
cncmies of his kingly function and person, but because racter who may be considered the fofinder a school in 
there were extravagant ultra-monarchists wdio wmuld science or pliilosophy, to liave suffered more by the inju- 
not ht; corrected out of the ideas of a former age, and dicious zeal and overweening partiality of his professed 
were so absorbed in tfrieir attachment to his single per- supporters, than from the undisguised attacks of those 
son, 11 Jilt they had no sympathy for the millions placed who would raise themselves upon his subversion. The 
under him. Even French republicanism itself w^as former, regardless^ the state of this department of na- 
allow cd to be destroyed, not by its enemies, but by i s ture [ornithology] at the period when he undertook to 
friends, .and not by the most lukewarm of these, but b> arrange it, and forgetting ttiat the first eftbrts, even of 
‘ the hottest. Robespierre, Marat, Barrere, the most his great mind, in jreducing liis subject into order, were 
1 enthusiast it ' of its lovers, the men who would have necessarily but the rudiments of the science ; mistaking^ 
sacrificed anything for it, these were the meu whom in fact, the foundation of his system for its i)erfectOQU 7 
Erovidence appointed to moke it odious for a series of summation, and thus making the grasp of the iofkut 
ages in the eyes of mankind, by its frenzies, its heari- Houles the measure of the powers of his mahlkood ; 
lessnoBs, and its immeasurable thirst for blood. ihefe his injudicious supporters, I repeat. a(8ieriuga6lely 

Take any great mu^e of modern times, and it will be to the letter of his works, but unmindfiu of their l^pirifc, 
found that its greatest difficulties and* dangers are from have palmed upon him a confined and code 

those who esteem themselves as most s p^piliariy its of arrangement, as foreign from the, 

I friends: To contend against a g^ majority, to hia own enlightened mind, as 
struggle with and ufteests serried that Nature of ^ which he was 

I on tlie aidCLto slow progress of truth ^hat was intended to have 

i; in couter^g mmi’a are eorily submitted a general and expanded 

1^: they are tiid tjoin^ minutest; they wch^dj 

^nd in aU these conicntfes^ what is declaredly wish to uphold a duiv^sl and unaU%l1de stand^ 
^pim lcal, there is hh clieerfhl spirit for the adjudhjs4^ hf that may t)e 

sense t^t, 

Ipf'^hWShitK 
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9 J& it cftme from their master's hands, unonlar^d as]^ 
; admitting no iuerease to salt iHo inr 
knowledge of the times, no moditotioii to 
^ tlio aepuniulatix^ modificatitms of hature. 
hot, therefore, to he wonder^ at, that the ldyer- 
I of ^is great man should hare x^ebted «n toto a 
^leiii ^hicli either their interest or iiiclihation did 
hht permit them to investigate, much less treat with 
Justice, and which, thus modeUed to their hands, they 
found tiUsuited to any pfacticid purjpose.'* 
ft was in the same way that the Aristotelian' mode of 
reasbMijgj and Aristotle’s philosophy in general, lost all 
Jte|iiite amongst man]kind. ft passed through a period 
it had fri6tids too enthusiastic, and 
to all its obvious defects. They 
iP® for a time, for its sake rejecting 

llralp l|'as better. But truth was victorious at last j and 
fallen, men denied it the merits actually 
ii^ttgiUg to it, simply from disgust at . the extravagant 
had been made in its behalf. And this 
Jjill ie the case amongst mankind. The most that 
jmy gi^i intellect can •do, is to excogitate something 
considerably ahead of his own age. It is great for the 
time; -but it cannot be ever great, seeing that the gene- 
ral ideas of men make progress, and that what was once 
an outpost in the backwoods, becomes at length a decayed 
city left in the rear of civilisation. But the friends of the 
idca~the school— cannot see this. It has been to them 
an authority and an idol for ages. Concentrating their 
attention lipon it alone, they perceive not liow the march 
of tnind is passing it. They therefore worship on, after 
ft has Cegsed to be a proper object of worship ; their 
extravagant claims in its belialf eontinne — not a jot of 
its vahie will they abate— till at length they and it sink 
hither in universtd ridicule and contempt In fact, the 
b^erents of all great ideas are different men at diifer- 
tHut times. Such ideas are taken up at the first by the ac- 
and Enterprising intellects, who care not for authority 
when their reason is satisfied. Latterly, they are clung 
w bjjr timid and the stppid, who cannot stand for a 
iribment without the support of authority; while the 
bli^ of minds, such as first adopted them, are gone on 
ftii* in the van in pursuit of something newer and better. 
AB these idli^s, nevertheless, are entitled tr< a respect- 
place in the history of mental process. They served 
P in their day, and the origination of them was a 
midtoiiibus aci And such a place would they general]^ 
Jpybf. with not a voice raised in detraction from their 
imedii wei^it not that they have previously been'made 
4 if not a curse, to mankind, by their Injudi- 


this principle Isrgely developed in private 
it must ever bo so, wlnle it is so much more 
than to he wise, and while partiality 


wisdom. The tfrfortunate property 
m PM ijfe feeUng is exclusive ; he sees 

- ^irndnst the object of his attachment, 

what may be compassed, by his 
him., whbnhe wcmldibot be 
him; where he would 
: severity.' If a rela- 

between the parties, the 

, have .thought d-oo- 

. Cumpared 

thisevfb Qt even' 

^ nature ' 

Kwis, mk tivaii m 

^ hmst,- 


^e first w;hic!h we encounter in life, and that they 
eaxhir when we have least fear arid most aetf-c^fidence. 
Happy is he who, meeting sucji dangers, contrives to get 
over them withbut utter slfipwreck. 

Another of the penalties which we »eem bound to pay 
for the iiappiness of haying Mends, is, that we must 
listen to all that their cahdbur and anxiety for diir wel- 
fare induce them to say to us. To commit occasional 
imprudences and absurdities, to make false moves in 
the business of life, tb say things which we ought to 
have kept in eternal silence, are the lot of the wisest ; for 
to err is human. Generally, we never hear a word upon 
the subject from the polite world. I must do the polite 
world the justice to say, that I never heard an allusion 
from it to any eryor I ever committed. The heart 
becomes couscifius of these errors itself; it confers 
with itself upon them, confesses the wrong, and forms 
sincere resolutions of amendment for the future. If 
now left to ourselves, all would be right. But how often 
does it happen that, just at this crisis, comes in a 
friend — perhaps one with a very tender claim upon oxir 
bosom’s best feelings— eager for our interest, deeply, 
cordially anxious to see US all that we ought to be— and 
opens a lecture xipon oxir guilt, prefabed by ten thou- 
sand caveats as to good intentions and tlie duty of a | 
friend; or perhaps, what is ftir worse, makes only a 
number of faint and dedicate, yet significant general 
allxisions to our criminality, which we cannot take up 
with any view to self-defence ; and thus, by galling us 
about that for which oxir oxvti conscience already suffi- 
ciently upbraids us, sends our feelings off in perhaps 
quite the opposite channel, andrundges id|; the good that 
penitence had effected, besides leaving a deep and abid- 
ing sense of mortification 1 Nor is this all; for, few 
natures being quite angelic, it is scarcely possible to 
help feeling some anger at the author of thci humilia- 
tion — and 

— — ‘ to bo wroth with on© w© love, 

Doth work like modncbS in the brain.' 

It is thus that we often find our greatest vexations arise 
fipom what appear our greatest blessings, and liave ottca- 
sion to say, witii bitterness of spirit, * I care not for my ' 
enemies, bqt — save me from my friends V 

Who would be without friends ? Who does not believe 
that friendship is one of the main cordials designed to 
support us through this varied scene? Yet who has 
not to recollect that many great errors bf liis life Have 
been prompted by friends? WTxo liaS not to reflect 
with bitter regret that from the mOiititS bf Mends haVe 
proceeded nearly all the disagreeab^ it-hxmailiating, 
unpalatable things that have ever him ? 

Well has it been observed, the shjmb whi#t beam the 
most beautiful of flowers is that which 
keenest of thofns. 
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ii' ^ ^ ^ of imprpvenaenl* though, as 

susceptible of prqntahle am 
^ of titb sereQty-eigliit miliions of acres 
e^mtute the st^^e of our empire, it may be 


|i jr Of ieiiHied, tbat less tlifia one-third is under proper 
t and that the remaining two-thirds form a 


Ot^Ti^tlbn ; and that the remaining two-thirds form a 
n>i& of iUcalculd^^ the means suggested by 

lUoderh science for its attainment were only adopted. 

Ui a few illustrations of this obvious and 

tihpdir^t pFoposition. 

In a little sketch in this Journal (No. ^65), a female 
of remarkably economic habits, is represented 
a^ giTibbing up all the unnecessary hedges, throwing 
dbwh ^ filling up and cropping oyer 

l^nds and ditches, and turning over eyery foot of soil 
hitherto unused ; and Lord Hatherton, at the recent 
Lichfield Agricultural Meeting (made memorable by 
the Premier’s dedaration in favour of leases), reports 
the practice of English fanners as beginning to be 
^ ^ exactly coincident with that of our thrifty friend. A. 
few years ago we might have gone further, and repre- 
sented improvements as proceeding upon a much larger 
sc^lb I fpr we happen to know an East Lotliian tenant 
who is still running the remainder of his father’s lease 
of a fiirm, the cultivated extent of which was raised 
from under five hundred to upwards of one thousand 
acres'— the reclaimed acres being, at his father’s entry, 
ill stony knolls covered with whins and broom, or in 
swampy hollows unapproachable by the plough. Such 
opportunities as this are not now conimou in the I^ow- 
lands of Scotland, hut tl^y are still rife in England and 
Ireland, preseifting Aiost enviable fields for capital and 
enterprise, under a proper system of lease and security. 
We repeat vnder a proper system of leaser an opinion 
wliich the following extract from tlie Chester Chronicle 
most aptly corroborates * At an agricultural nieotiug 
tfie other day, the Duke of Cleveland said, that within 
three miles of the place where he had resided for the 
last nine years, was a waste, wliich had long been rented 
as a rabbit warren, and of course at a trivial rent A 
spirited farmer acquainted with it applied to Sir 
William Welby, and said if he could have a lease for 
fourteen years, he would break it up, and bring the land 
into cultivation, liis rent being allowed to remain the 
gfime as was paid by the warrener. The offer w^as ac- 
cepted, and the farmer, being satisfied that the under- 
taking would ultimately repay him, entered upon it 
w^ spirit. - In the fourth or fifth year after the war- 
reh was broken up, he (the Duke of Cleveland) saw 
this farpi ; and he could testify that it was bearing the 
in and last year, in the month of 

*i J^ly, ho again ta^ and would not wish to behold 
fiber crops of wheat, parley, and oats, than those which 
he witnessed growing upon this very farm.’ It is un- 
necessary for bur pui^ose to state, that, for a lease of 
twenty^bne yeoifs, the fiirmer agreed to build himself a i 
atoning 1 wo only mention this to show that 
-thd agHmtUtlsts of England are awakening to the j 
importance this auhiect* | 

' We shalt.how ad^rt to that large extent of land at 
preaehtckisedl^ and marsh, or pasture ; a more 

mj^st^tioli of ^eeapabilities of which we can- 
furnisiied % the speech 


Sibling lntarbst,im8 astop' ; 

it &.bqft^^tiruc tM] 
Plal .extension ten improve* 
m limited^. bm- 
liyto 

Si 


ascertain how the 

.. ...'t., .V . 


soil can he rendered more capable of supporting the 
people. , : . * 

The importance of thorough dr®ititag is generally 
i admitted, but perhaps I may be pmnitted tp state two 
I or three facts, as practical results, wMch have botne 
under my own observation, showing that what, I am 
j preaching I am to a certain extent practiBingi In the , 
I course of the last two or three years, we (I Specie, ifiy 
father as well as myself), on behalf of ourswes ai^ bhif 
tcnants„have put under ground nearly three bf 

tiles ; and why have we done so ? lEvery month 
passes over my head convinces me, that so far firbip 
having dope all that can done, we have only mode a 
I beginning, and are only doing what it is our abtmdaiiifc 
I interest to do. I shall state one instance of the priu^ ; 
tical returns from thorough scientific draining,, lii 
1840, my ^fogtier was about to enclose, in the park at 
Knowsloy?9r ^act about eighty acres. Of these about 
1 4;wenty were mrong clay, with a very retentive subsoil, 
and the remaining sixty I remember from my childhood 
as the favourite haunt of snipps and wild ducks, and 
never saw there anything else. In the course of the 
first year the sixty acres maintained, and that very 
poorly, during the summer, six horses ; and on the 
twenty acres there v^as a very small crop of very poor 
hay. It was impossible for land to be in a poorer con- 
dition ; and, on breaking it up, they had two or three 
tiroes to dig the plough-liorses out of the bog. In 1841, 
the whole of this was thoroughly subsoiled and drained ; 
and in 1842, what w^as not worth 10s. an acre tlie 
year before, was in turnips ; and on that land we fed 
off in five months, and fattened for tlie butcher, eighty 
beasts and tliree hundred sheep, and afterwards carted 
into the farm-yard three hundred and fifty tons of te* 
nips ! This year we have a very fair crop of barley ao^ 
oats, and I do not hesitate to say that that land il at 
present worth 30S; an acre. The outlay upon it, for 
pulling up old fences, thorough draining, tiBng, and 
breaking up, amounted to £7^ I Os. per statute acre, giving 
just 208. for every SOs. of outlay ; and thus giving even 
to the landlord a permanent interest of nearly 14* per 
cent, on the money laid out on that most unpromising 
ground. •* 

It happened that in the same year we took into our 
hands a large field of 22 acres of very poor sandy soil^ 
abandoned by the tenant as perfectly worthless. It was 
drained at an expense of £2 per statute acre ; and in 
the first year we fed off on that lanU a hundred and 
twenty sheep, the remaining part of Idie it^ips being 
I carted into the farm-yard ; and I ventutp to say, that 
at an expense of £2 per acre, this land is increased in 
! permanent annual value 10s. per acre to the landlord and 
10s. to the tenant. - 

I might mentioMnany instances of the same kind^ 
but it is unnecessary. Over and over again I have . hea)r4 
tenants declare that their land has been doubled 
value by thorough draining. I know instances whepa 
the result of the past yei^# draining has been on an 
crease of ten, twenty, o^ thirty bushels of Wheal:; 
large acre ; and taking the increase at 7 s. the ;; 

will leave you to calculate the profits, the 
case exceeding £15 or £16 the acre.’ 

In addition to all thia Lord Stanley / ' 

thoi^ughly draining the land, we might 
harvest by tefi days or a fortnight every 
this variable cUinate, so subject to cold wl. 

is a matter of the utmost coris^U^m^^ ' 

ihitancetf in which, last spring: 
li^4» wrfl drained were able 
dm% a fortnignt;» and 
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#lil(^ inU8t‘ bring connction to the commonest under- 

Sttoding, 

Again, as to waste land, the reports in the New Sta- 
^ tisti^ Account of Bcotland indicate a steady and pro- 
i i^ssive improvement of these in that country ; and 
surely much more might bo done with the more hope- 
ftil soil, and under the mote genial climate* of Eng- 
I land and^lreland. In Scotland, the amount of waste 
is computed at fourteen millions of acres, eight millions 
of which are reckoned of doubtful improvement; while 
England has only four millions of acres of improvable 
wastes, with a like amount Of a doubtftil character; 
and Ireland five milUons of acres of the former, and 
three of the latter descripKdgi. But the terms 'sus- 
ceptible of improvement and ‘of doubtful improve- 
ment,' are merely comparative ; and land which, forty 
ye^rs ago^ w^as looked upon as hopeless and- good-for- 
nblAiiug, is now waving with the most luxuriant har- 
Numerous examples might be cited in Scot- 
whd, where the rental of parishes has increased fourfold 
8^ce the beginning of the present century by the 
Ipfeclaiming of wastes, e,iid where lands which did not j 
yield one farthing to their owner, now return him a I 
rental of from L.l to L.2, 10s. an acre. But distinctive 
facts may be more convincing than general assertions. 
In the parish of Peterhead, one of the most exposed 
parts in the mainland of Scotland, there is an elevation 
Ci^ed the Black Hill, of which Alexander of Ber- 
ll^ckshire, an experienced valuator cf the last century, 
Jiad pronounced .as follows ; — ‘ This hill is very worth - 
Itesfl, and bids defiance to the plough for improvement.’ 
•The hill,' says the present Stiitistical Account, ‘is now 
nearly all under a regular system of cultivation, and 
yields drops nearly equal to the former cidtivated land 
in the neighbourhood ;' thus, in a single instance, adding 
four hundred and seven acres, which a land valuer had 
declared useless, to the cultivation of the kingdom, 
and at least L.2400 to its annual revenue. Draining, 
titcucliing, and shelter, have been the means employed 
in this instance. 

Anpther«case in point appears in the account of the 
parish of Ey vie, also in the north of Aberdeenshire: — 

* Vast, indeed, have been the improvements made 
witliin the kst twenty years in the reclaiming of waste, 
and draining of wet lands. These improvements have 
been carried on by almost every farmer; but the 
principal have ^been the result of the exertions of a 
number of poor families, located on various pendicles bf 
what was once a Vast and unproductive surface of moor 
^And moss. •An extensive colony of these are in our im- 
, neighbourhood, and we have had many oppor- 

'teiities of witnessing their exertions. The parents of 
|wenty-nine families, containing one hundred and flfty- 
p^i^indlv^duals, who would otherwise have been held down 
Ih lhei mOlft abject poverty, or beeii»eventually thrown 
as upon tlieir respective parishes, have been 

eui^^ed’^ bdug up their families in comparative coni- 
to comparative independence, 
iwmroaching infirmities of-age.' Here, again, 
mtuit ''iieAaaM from two to three thousand pounds to 
the i^fihl j^vc^ikte fi^m the land, in addition to the 
provj^ieh for so many families, and the beauty 

and amkiity comVmd on' the country and climate. 

Our last statPnient . ;ie8pecting the cultiyatlon of 
wastes relatea^to Englii^ Many of our readers must 
have heard of the (Sat Moss, lying between Liverpoed 
Manchester. It wat, s veiy few years ago, a large 
, tfact of fljat, wet, and veiy ;fbarren moOr; so poor, 
as scarcely to yiehl sidiiiditence to a moorfowL 

B bhe writer dT tliis was Mveh thixmgh it on the 
and it was then still imdor Jhe hands of thf 
contractor, a Scotchman, who had at yet made 
^ght progf^, no part df the moor bedfig (as 
***#^i^J*® Ae railroad) tlien under crop* A re- 
N<^emW 

‘pome'three or fom^^ars-agOi’' 


have been dug up this season 595 loads of potatoes, of 
252 pounds each, equal to 67|. tons, and Worth fully 
L.2, 14s. per ton. The land is tthder the superinimld- 
ence of the gtutidians of the Mamhetter^^^^H And, 
it may be added, has been the^^^ #ving emplb 

ment to many paupers who would otherwise, asinsimilir 
cases, have been to be supported In Idleness— the bless- 
ings of reclamation being thus ever twpfold to 
the produce, the weight of the crop appeaw to have 
been witliin a few pounds of 68 tons ; and at the price 
stated, would yield upwards of L.183, or more than L.56 
per acre. 

I Thedandlords in Ireland, having proved' thems^Ss 
generally unequal to the cultivation of tdiOir waste lands, 
at the same time that they manage their other lands as 
badly as possible, a numb^ of individuala have formed 
themselves into *a Society for the Improvement of 
Waste Lands in Ireland.* They rent such an extent as 
they deem suitable, or as their means admit, for ninety- 
nine years, and by arranging and colonising it, and 
caring for the tenants as the landlords ought to do, 
become a sort of assistant landlords ; and even in this 
slow and anomalous manner are doing considerable good 
for the soil of Ireland. It seems as if English landlords, 
and even the proprietors of several species of laud in 
Scotland, would also require to be so assisted. We can 
hardly conceive a company that in these times would 
produce more certain and satisfactory returns. All the 
mountainous districts of Scotland, in particular, are 
nearly in a state of nature ; and a writer upon these sub- 
jects has very recently asked the question, Why should 
this be ? We cannot discover any justifiable answer, j 
There must be portions of tnem,*^ and 'those of groat 
extent, which, if sheltered, and drained, and cultivated, 
would produce more food for animals at least, w-ould be 
infinitely improved in value at once to their owners and 
the country, and give immediate and permanent em- 
ployment to a great and valuable population. 

Here we expect to be charged with the folly of pre- 
suming that prices will always remain as they are, and 
make it worth the while of landowners to reclaim their 
wastes. We are not disposed to consider any such pre- 
sumption as folly. Our belief is, that under any system 
of things there always will be a dOtnand for rural pro- 
duce to warrant the improvement of even the worst 
species of land that exists. At all events, we must 
take things as we find them. The produce of but a 
few years would more than repay Ml reasonable outlays 
on improvements. To the good work, thwn, of borough 
and extensive reclamation. Drain, delv^ fence, and 
shelter the waste and poorly-cultmred^^ to 
possible way. Send away os many emigrants as you 
please to Canada, or any other country! 
go, the greater will our number of custoW^d 
by ; but do not let this, or any other t|be 

competition of produce feom beyond ^b Attolb^ 
the proprietor of peat - mosses and W 

great and assuredly profitable and patriol^G tto 
improvement, while he has the agrtobte 
speedily doubling, if not quadri^ling, his remf. ; 

We have thus pointed out a mine Of the toatot 
wealth, in whi<di &e populaton of these is 

interested, and particularly the poor and hs^slrious, 
and of which the produce can never decdlne tt real 
valne ; for it is foodr-the fbundation of soc^^. 
ever could add but a tithe to tiie 
onr trade in cottdn or in woollen, or;even; td a 9 i |)7 is( 
minor maqntotuies, would be deem# a Iwe* 
fector. But tl^e improvement that ihtoli?be snade in 
our agricultitre would fer toeed yrdditoof 

the most extensive manutoure^ imd 
employed in it both more steadfiyiM^nli^^ 

t c^tivatio J which\th6se' 
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exc^edingiy exiiiched aud stx^engthen^ I 
I^t .us steadily and systemati- 

cal^. The svstem need oniy be adopted to be profit- 
ableiV and it hae only to be proved profitable to become 
nnlwsel. ■ . . 


WIVES AND HUSBANDS. 
BV mus s. c. ball. 


PbOB Maddine I she had overrated her strength and i 
powers of endurance ; the nearer she drew to Paris the 
more nervous she became-^ the mom unfitted for the 
bisk she bad set herself. At one timetshe would order 
the postilions to double their speed, and the next direct 
them to gfb slower, for that she was distracted by the 
rapidity of movement More than once slie felt she had 
done foolishly in bringing her child with her. She enter- 
tained no idea, of using him, as in a drama, to draw her 
husband back. She knew this to be equally mean as 
useless, and that nothing but time would restore him to 
himself and her. 

As the carriage whirled through the streets of Paris, 
Madeline’s heart beat so quickly, that she could hardly 
breathe : even the servants seemed too absorbed to note 
tlie strangeness of the motley city. Arthur had been 
some time asleep, and when the postilions drew up at 
the hotel, Mrs Mansfield felt completely paralysed ; she 
could not move. Her blood, stagnant for a moment, 
rushed suddenly to her head, which swam and reeled : 
and althouglt her vnai^ assured the servants that her 
mistress was only suficring troiii fatigue, she feared she 
was dying. 

But Madeline did not die ; and when her bodily ex- 
haustion had somewhat abated, she sought out her 
unhappy husband in the hotel to which he liad gone 
with the worthless associate of his flight, and wlio now 
took her departure — ^iied, as vice must always do, at the 
approach of virtue. 

What a change had a brief period of time made on 
the abased and wretched Mansfield ! How worn, how 
broken-down he Lppked I — not as one from whom health 
ffuies gradiudly, not as one whom over-labour or over- 
anxiety works down from the healthful bright-eyed 
n)an to the bent and hollowed shadow of humanity, 
struggling with the toils and troubles of life, but 
struggling with an honest purpose and a clear con- 
science. Such a ope may be iKjnt and bowed to the 
earth, but ho never can have the torn, and soiled, 
and haggard look that efiaccs God’s image in the de- 
bauchee. They looked at each other until the silence 
was broken by Madeline, who endeavoured to draw his 
attention to the more business portion of lier mission ; 
but this was impossible. He could not attend ; he sank 
into a paroxysm of the deepest despair — reproached 
' himself, her—said ho could have endured 

anything rather than the love she bore him— that it was 
a curse, a very poison. She heard all this; she heard 
it ap, cribbing her love closer and closer into her heart— 
%BU|niiig a mloess of counsel, so as to assure his mind, 
iu iu ^sent inood, that it >ras business— the advantage 
’^^'iivdiild diiive in the end, the advantage their child 
her there — notdcnjringher 
auction, but nnver for a moment dwelling on it. She 
had not, I have said, brought her»little boy with h^r 
the IdUa pf his aiding in her project ; she could 


In thd ot her fe^ngs, wiQiofit him ; but 
caught at the mention of the child, 
aU^iiliquii^ were in Paris. He became at once 
'aomeua wonldgo to him. Meire feelings 

or however pme l^ind they might be, 


, I!0UI4 gifidp . Mad^hie through the perils of 

*S^r hUfibiKnd> shivering despair, 
M ^ the lha:t nothing could 

. ittyestigatittg. ,the 


—made her, while she trembled for Aw reason, exert her 
own. The vacillations of the muu of fashion, frftm 
whom the gilding is all worn off — ^the wit, whose arrows 
are no longer tipped with brilliantfrT--the maH* in fkot, 
once BO rich in all but moral strenfftht Upw poor in all 
things, was as tenderly beloved by his devoted wife as 
on the day, not when he led her to the altar (fear the love * 
of that day is more in poetry than in truth), but as when 
she placed their first-born in his arms ; the same rich 
natural rfinsullied love hovered with angel wings, aboye 
tlie wTeck which, like the life-boat, she was just in time 
to save. The siglit of liis child subdued him altogether ; 
and as th^ little fellow clp«g round his neck, the fa^ti^ 
burst into tears so rapid and violent, that his etrmtg 
frame seemed hardly able to endure the shock. Auxi- 
ously did»Madeline look fpi* the lawyer’s arrival with 
the necpslary papers. She know that if he came tAm, 
Mansfi^Kr would do everything she required ; but she 
could not trust him from hour to hour. IShe judged of 
the present by the past. It Avas nearly night, and no 
lawyer had arrived. Subdued^ as her husband was by 
the emotions of the day, he became alarmingly excited, 
talked wildly and incoherently of his past experiences, 
and of what his future should be ; then complained sud- 
denly of the most racking pain in his head and temples ; 
every sound distracted him, and he could endure no i^y ■; 
of light; then, in the midst of a fevered description of 
a favourite song, he paused, and in a voice, of child-like ‘ 
confidence whispered, ‘ Let me lay my head upon your 
bosom, Madeline; there was its* first peaceful repose, 
and tliere will be its last but tiiere was no repo^ 
a head tortured with distracting fever of the kraip. 
About an t^pur afterwards, the lawyer arrived, to fipd 
the unhappy man in the wildest ravings. Befc^ 
morning daw'ned, her husband had ceased to recognif^ 
her ; and in his wanderings, the name of another was 
frequently mingled with her own. The physicians said 
weeks must pass before the patient h^ a chance of 

being able to attend to business of any kind, if- and 

they shook their Iieads^ — said his frame was debilitated, 
his constitution anything hut strong ; they hoped, hut 
they also feared ; they had never seen the disease under 
a worse form. It was useless for the m^p of business 
to w-ait ; when needed, he would return. One thing it 
is necessary for the honour of human nature to record. 
When he arrived in London, and stated to the various 
persons whom it concerned the circumstances under 
which he had left Mr and Mrs Mansfield, they, with one 
single exception, expressed their deterniin#tion to wait 
until Mrs Mansfield should be able to act/or them^ so con- 
vinced were they of her noble mind and high integrity. 
This compliment, when conveyed to her in the business- 
like letter of the solicitor, certainly made her heart beat 
more fervently, J^ugli she read it by the dim lamp- 
light of a chanioer, sick well nigh to death, nie 
struggle between life and death, &twecn reason and 
insanity, was such, that her very devotion to the sufferer 
would have temped her to pray that lie might be re- 
leased, had it not been for the blessed faith which, 
greater the peril, the wilder the storm, will of a suiraty 
go or# increasing in the true believer — wliat cani^thiililQ 
feeble to cry to the grave for refuge, maketh 
in faith to defy the grave. Thus it was ^ltH, !^ 

Urte. The strength of the spirit withstood of 

the flesh. Shaken for a moment, os aU, 
at times— however oppressed, or worn, pr^Wwy,; ia the 
twilight, in the noon-day, in tlie dim w 

even When she deemed him she valley of 

the shadow of death— -sAe never Eter Worthy 

Uncle Oliver, *much as he 

►lowing her to Paris, whe^ fpl ;malmally increased her 
discomfort, by his dlsUke 
moved her from her duty.. S' ^ 

At last tlie patidhtv liad |6 watched 

and so prayed for, Mb 

returnedi andbh^li;,h%b)^ ' 

Madelinfib Mdkl.-:; .n4hjd.waa. e^n 
.'hii bOdy;''--''':Wh#''&'l^'iS^ 
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he teff^edthat the curtain might be 
V while M^we sat Writing with noiseless 
his side. Suddenly she looked up, and saw his 
her. .■■■■■ ■ 

)^d, ‘speak, for I can hardly believe 

theife^:/ 

shtiled'^ smile which expressed more than 
.mere mortal heanty ever could^ana said a few^ond 
,Worda 

He passed his hand oyer her face, and then felt the 
arm, f6 tMn and worn, that not a trace of its rcmndness 
leimdhed. * How change^* he Bighed— ^how sadly 
chaiaged; and it is all my workl* and he sobbed and 
(^iM, covering his face with his hands. But time passed, 
i|hd was i^wng, and their afiairs must be speedily 
^0 agitation might cause a relapse, a return 
6f ihnumtnation m the braim and cither destroy life or 
HOr husband of reason. Htill, he was much 
Vand she prepared him for Ids lawyer’s presence, 
oiihe. But before his being in the hotel was known 
Ip'Jttahdaield, he visited Uncle Oliver, who was laid up 
WhJi a fit of the gout. While Madeline’s husband slum- 
bei^ in the easy chair, to which he had been removed, 
she went to her unde’s room, and found the old gentle- 
man in a state of great excitement. As she entered, she 
heard sudi epithets as, ' the fool,’ ‘the idiot,’ ‘ the sense- 
lesiB brainless fool.* ‘ It’s of no use, Mr Bramwell,’ quoth 
tlm Old gentleman when Madeline stood by liis side — 
‘ It’s of nO: 1!^ r’+here M no such tiling as a sensible 
woman — ho toh thing. One rushes into one extreme, 
like Mrs Smith j and the other, like Madeline — and yet, 
|;ldl you what it is, sir,’ he continued, moving his gout 
ftod with his stick — ‘I’ll tell you what it is, it does not 
at ^ jilgmify to sucli a W'oman as Madeline ivho she 
ma^es; it is sufficient that he is her hllibaad — that 
jh all, sir.* 

^ ‘ My dear unde,* said Madeline. 

* Here, again, she gets over me, sir, with her softness, 
dnves me mad witli her resolution. Look at her ; 
Ij^jffiadow of herself—faded — fading; nearer death at 
fen ‘mfimeat than him sht* has been watching over and 
tying for, as if he were a saint instead of a sinner.* 

♦A saihtwould not need my prayers,* replied Mrs 
Idd, parrying the old gentleman' j» bitterness. 

Unde Oliver. 

IJiudc !* intenupted Madeline. 

I ‘1^ ls)r,’ observed Mr Bramwell, *do you not see 
happiness consists in the sacri- 
you deplore. She is like the angels — rejoicing 
over &e on€^ that repenteth; like the martyrs — glory- 
r ^Uty, as they did in their faith. Mr Mans- 
in her strength, and become a new 
the ivorld as it is— he wull.’ 

Ipo such thing,* exciaimed bitter Uncle 
Ja he does. I’ll eat m^^-utch 1’ 

'promise,’ said Mr Bramwell, laugh- 
I ; remained silent, and the lawyer 

Its 1 was saying, such scenes as have passed 
baN^jOeU Smi|^ ^ wife make me bless my bachelor 
estate; . cannot indulge her husband, 

q^ht ro five-and-tiiirty. We stiffen 

in things after ,we pass thirty. Don’t you 
■tihiiik so, jbf 7 

J * Ho, sir do said th|e testy Oliver. ‘ Bi^ I 
tiaard'^^at lightlyof, and 

tToseph, had absolutely 

fiU habU of drinkmiE.” 

say so,’ observed ihe cau<»ooii lawyer. * 

Irnve riot a 

sneh as Mr Mansfidd dtmiM inrar 

Mi tiievaiiiito 
ids, wwhiWip^ 
much better , he 
,Mnk. of fhe grbe,'' ■■■'4#^ 
Mansfidd-^tto ' 
iti§ri;of ^ ri . horse, .Ihe ■ chl#^^' 
a h|^a''dr:A-^ 

nedeidwr' 



pmssivG, was reported as * tho mpst degantthlrif ^ 
Bark*— was now a ^tomhalied, 

unable to think, but ririt 10 leai:^ radium on the 
smiffiestoccaate to Ms achl% ey^^ ^hile ms mind, 
ruling from bver*wmukhi excltemi^^^ and disease, could 
not rely upon itself. , It was piteous, while he stoeA 
and assigned, and did as Hadellne requested, to^ear 
his childlike intreaties that she would not wrong her- 
self, that she would leave him to pedsh rather^ that 
she would let things take their course ; while she soothed 
and calmed him, fixed in her high-mindedness to pass 
most likely all the remainder of her days in epmparatiye 


glory of an hoiRjst name was better tlian the glittel of 
dishonoured gold. ^ 

‘ Did you see her when her foUy was completed ?’ 
whispered Uncle Oliver to Mr Bramwell * D|d you ever 
see such a change in a human being ? You womd have 
thought she had just received, instead of just rbsigned, 
a fortune ; while her husband was ya-ing and Ipt-ing, 
and wiping his eyes and then Uncle Oliver wiped his. 
‘ To-morrow, as he is able to be moved, they leave the 
hotel and go to Versailles,* continued the old man. * Ah, 
sir, she has sold every jewel she had in the WorlA ft»d 
offered Lewis six months* wages to leave them ; but the 
old fellow intreated to remain. Don’t talk to me about 
the wickedness of human nature. Sir, I glory in imman 
nature. There are specimens of it in all ranks of life, 
that should have temples built to them. Those who 
undervalue it do not deserve wrll of^ itj you may carry 
t?iat as a conviction to your grave.’ 

‘ I believe you are right,’ said Mr Bramwell. 

‘I am, sir; I am always right; and I am right in 
leaving Madeline for a time. It breaks my heart that I 
have not thousands to give her. I try her too riiucb, 
and she has enough without me. I want to see ailer 
that fool Smith and his wife, and shall be in London a 
day or two after you.’ 

Madeline was now alonq yrift her husband, suiting 
her expenditure to their narrofr means, and rojoi^g 
that she had been able to defray {^'"expenses of his IJL 
ness from a fund raised by the sMe-‘pf her je)vels. At 
first Mansfield’s returning health btptfeht baci many of 
his old habits, and though ho tried to restrairi them, the 
very necessity for doing so produced an irritability *of 
temper which would have worn out ariy human being 
less sweet than Madeline. It is certain that we ate jess 
grateful for large than for small sacrifices. If |klrs 
Mansfield had been content to think, ‘ | ^7eu 
up a fortune to save and to reclaim him* and will do 
no more,’ she would never have succeeded ip tefmrmiijg 
her husband. A great sacrifice is vety W 

as a reproach, when a small one is considered a' mark 
of affection. Once, and only once, he questioned 
as to the events of the day she vidted his hotel. 
Certainly it would be easier to ptj * 

the exquisite delicacy and tikr * ' ' " ‘ " ^ ‘ ' 
to follow her example; it 1 
which has always lieqn to mp 

Mansfield, abash^ more 
heart than by all hpr more 
or patient endurance* implore, 
spoke of his being so degrade 
hers with the slnjplicity m axl 
siqn at ita mother’s knee. > 
were, ^ladslM begun to 
beararice. 'N'evat, In the 


Mansfield priced the 
guarded ^7 «- watqhfWJ 
now : bo sPPmed to look 
unhealthy excitqmi 
nfih^xufin^ rind pc^h^ 
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h$Te asham^ to look in t^e face. Still, the idea 

be^lr a^d ^ poor Mahsftetd' haunted bis imagina- 
tion 'ioipuChV that Madeline bad never hinted at their 
reti^ io Eoglandt which she still thought of 

as i|il^r home. Mansfield would have been much 
haprn^, had it not occurred to him so frequently as 
to retard his recovery, that his wife was hastening 
b^fisie him tp another world ; and certainly those who 
hiiul known her a few months before, would hardly have 
t^ogni^ the outline of her former self. They had 
been inhaling the sett evening breeze, which does not 
bring/ as with Us, those heavy dews fraught wij^ dan- 
ger, now sauntering along a shaded alley, and then 
sitting upon the trunk of a fallen tree, when, just as they 
seated, they heard a laugh from tje path they had 
quitted and immediately alter the sound of English 
voices. 

Mansfield grew at once red and then pale. ‘It is 
really too had,’ he exclaimed ; * we must plunge farther 
into the depths of France to escape these perpetual 
intrusions.* 

Madeline’s colour was also heightened, but from a 
different cause— she thought she knew tlie female voice. 

* How shall we retreat ?* she said ; * we must pass them 
to get home.* 

Mr Mansfield rose, and took hold of Arthur’s hand. 

* If we walk quickly,* he replied, ‘ we can pass the wood 
before they leave it.’ But his calculation ^vas wrong ; 

group of persons emerged from the shade as they 
retiched the spot Mr Mansfield had spoken of. 

* Well, I declare 1’ exclaimed the lady in a loud 
strange tone,*‘theiPe art the poor Mansfields I’ and the 
same moment Mrs Mansfield’s hand was grasped, .and 
her cheek kissed, by Mrs Smith. 

As well as Mr Mansfield’s confusion and annoyance 
perniitted him to observe, there were two ladies and two 
gentlemen of the party, one of whom was Mr Orepoint, 
who advan<!cd and held out his hand to Mr Mansfield, i 

‘Well,* continued Mrs Smith with more than her 
usual volubility, ‘ who cotild have fancied meeting you 
here, after all thut we hqwd; but, Madeline, you were 
always an angel.* Tbqu turning to Mansfield, she said, 
holding up her * Ah, you naughty boy ! Indeed, 

you are such a naug«ty man, that I don’t think I shall 
speak to you I You know I am not at all like my 
cd^ishi ?’ 

‘ l am quite aware of it,* said Mr Mansfield, bowing 

^*^Ndra bit. My goodness, how ill you both look! 

you have gone through so much. We 
4&WU here to see the water-works, or fire- works, 
or vrjtatever they are; but it’s the wrong day, so we 
must edme again.* 

*Ahd where is your husband?* inquired Madeline; 
wUUu Mr Mansfield, having regained his self-possession, 
addresied a frw words to Mr Orepoint. 

Mr$ Smith was disconcerted, and hurriedly replying 
thf^t had kift her husband with a friend a^the place 
where they dined, hastened away as the objects of her 
imsiark inside their aipharanoc. 

*1 beg your par^n, said poor Smith, lifting his hat, 
for he did not recb^l^ and he 

Idoked Hitupldfiy wise while he spdke— *I beg your 
pardon ; ^ have you seen my wife ?* 

Few W!^ eyOr caused Mrs' Mansfield a more acute 
thku' these* The kind, simple, aheent, and thought- 
fett entirely cl|au|ed. There 

and Mt&es— in ftie 
meant to Itadd etfil, as if 
& the oiretestrest. of 

er the stock and half*hnt^ 


ifad^te 


heard so much about you. Why, you were town-tt^fc 
for a month I first abused, and &en praised, and t|ien 
forgotten.’ 

Mansfield turned away, and Smith coritinued. 

'*1 would rather see youi Mrs Mafisfield, than 
living creature. You are the only ond Who can ® 
anything with her. She is worse than eVeri^^^ W 
rated— yes, that was it— and then It wks niAli 
Uncle Oliver, and I agreed to bring her heirit^!l||^^ 

I treat; but we quarrelled all the way. And heinS*h'^^ 
Orepoirft— and now she is as troublesome as 
[ cannot comprehend how our little disagreements 
into such feuds. Perhaps you could talk to be^.^ 
bow very^)dd I am. 1 rfdist go and console MansfiSii/; 
and tell him all the people said.’ 

‘ No,* interrupted the anxious wife, ’ do not speak tU 
him at all of the past ; he cannot bear it.* 

‘ Oh^Spy well — as you please,* answered Smith with 
an air oi^tltpid astonishment ; ‘ as you’plestse. Not heat 
of the past ; oh, very well, I’ll take care to rememb^ 
that. I remeinber, too, what you told me about dubs, 
and I told her of it; but she drove me there to get rid 
of me. Tliat’a a charming thing: a man marries to 
make his home comfortable, and then his wife drives 
him to the club !’ 

Mrs Mansfield could endure a great deal, but she 
could endure this no longer. 

‘ Madeline,’ said her husband, after they entered hdr 
apartment, * I do not think I ever felt the fhlndsi pf 
what you have done for me until within 
hour. If you had been such a woman as youi: 
what should I have been now? How you have 
with mo, and why, I cannot tell. I have been ycrifr, 
bane, while^ou have been my blessing. The more-ef^ -] 
I have donE the more watchful, and protecting, flhfi 
fervent lias been your love. He who sees and hfiai|;ViJ 
me, knows that I only think there is hope for my ' 
future, because of the glory with which your afibetion 
has encompassed me. Isay, surely I must be reserved 
for some good purpose, or could never havj^etained 
her love. May He, wdio gave me an angei ag^my 
guardian, make me in some degree worthy ofher. i&h, 
if I could but obliterate from your memory my past 
neglect, my unfaithfulness, I should card* for nothing 
else ; for, in all the business transactions which you in- 
vestigated, there was no dishonour!* 

Thank God, ’ replied Madeline, ‘ there waa not, apd 
I knew there would be none ; and He also knows, ttiat 
my love is as deep for you as ever.* " 

* I know that,* he replied ; ^ hut your trust is gone* 

She raised licr eyes fo his — eyes whosd lustre had 
never been dimmed by the least w.avnibag untruth, 

* w yoBc /* he repeated passionately. 

‘ It was gone, dear Mansfield,’ she answered. ‘ It has 
returned; it hasnS^n returning. Are not your feel- 
ings and sentiments changed? Have I not reason for 
confidence? Yes, my confidence is esiablished.’ An4 
Mansfield believed her. 

Mrs Mansfield never saw her unfortunate cousin 
that night, though, in three weeks, ‘she heard she , 
deserted by a man who lamed her husband for 
duel in the Bois-de-Boulognc. f ^ t 

It is time tliis story were concluded ; and 
limited its space to describe the events eff a Ufey i 


limited its space to describe the events ^ U life, 
after all, made but a feeble sketch 
though Uncle Oliver has not ate Ida 
fesses he ought to have done so; fpr 
wish her to call her husband ‘a 
Mr Mansfield had not been f ap 

esculent appcintraent was in 

ipalfiic offices. He shrunk frntp 
fearing to meet cold fr 

who had revelled tatM ufid k Me we4feh. And Mudeltae 
—what said she?' 
husband 
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Qf;|k most honoured and honourable woman 5 and those 
who saw it were ashamed to call them * tlie poor Maiis- 
ields’ any longer — for self-dignity commands even a 
fool’s deference. And by degrees, to the delight of the 
faithful Lewis, carriages drove up to their door, and 
she received the visitors as if they had parted ^ut , yes- 
terday, ftet declined their invitations as choe|;foliy as 
Mansheld had declined * tlie club and theii' her son-— 
if she had no other reward for her past endurance, his 
honour and his love might have been envieif by the 
mother of the Gracchii ; and his father loved him as 
dearly, and was os proud of him as she was, nay, is; and 
it is delightful to see how thh®young whom the knows 
honour her ; how husbands point her to their wives, and 
mothers to their daugliters ; and even while ^11 Ijiment 
they cannot be like her, yet all believe in hei\ and still 
she.'is^U^^ that siie deserves either praise or 

admira^on. For all that people talk about the impos- 
sibility of happiness with her liusband after liis past 
errors, she is happy ; and slie has made him — no, not as 
good-r-for, truth to say,rthat wmuld be impossible — but 
her forbearance 'and uprightness in the time of need 
have made him what now deserves to be respected. 
Men’s moral offences arc written on sand, while w'omen’s 
are gi*aven on steel ; and ‘ the world,’ particularly when 
it became known that Mr. Mansfield had got ‘a good 
situation,’ seemed to think that, as Mrs Mansfield had 
been merciful, they ought to follow her example. Tliey 
say also tiiat she made him what he is, not by what the 
world calls ‘talent’ eitlier — wliich, as a means of liap- 
piness, is so greatly overrated — ^Imt by a womanly ten- 
derness of nature— by strong affection, a clear intellect, 
a Christian reading of her duty, and a determination, if 
it cost her her life, to perform that duty, the motto of 
whicli is — Bear AND Forbeah. 


SUMMER LOITERINGS IN FRANCE. 

TOURS-t METTRAY. 

A/fTength at Tours — the beautiful Tours — the capital 
of ancient Touraine, and whose royal residence of Tlessis 
every one h'iffe heard and formed an idea of, from the 
account given by Scott in liis Quentin Durward. J'uurs 
may be called the great centre town on the I^toire, as 
well as the mid station for travellers from England fo 
the south of France. At present it is reached chiefly 
by the rail\^y from Paris to Orleans, and the steamers 
dpw^n tlie river; but when a railway now forming from 
Orleans to Tours, by way of Blois, is completed, the 
cofiveyances on the Loire will he almost entirely ahan- 
donbd,’ as they, indeed, deserve ^he. With hopes 
raised iJt^ appnding a few days in this interesting pro- 
vind^ it was wit^^ no small pleasure that on 

one of the doest afternoons of the season we came in 
sight of the iofty lowers of St Gatien, rising from the 
rich and level plaia on the left or south bank of the 
river. Sweeping past a woody islet, and darting be- 
neath a long and luiridsome 8ton0*bridgc of fifteen arches, 
Our little steamer hhuled up alongside the extended line 
of sloping quay in front of the town, and in a few ‘mi- 
nutes we were ^n the heart of Tours, at a hotel— the 
I^isan— in the Rue Royale, and, as it luckily proved, 
OnJ'bf the beat inns in this part cf France, 

We remained a week in Tours, looking about the 
town anctits neighbourhood ; for it is a j^acC one cannot 
(Ibipatch in a day. The situation, to begin with, is nob 
in the teast picto in which respebt it is the re- 
Tcrse of that of B^js ; yet it is all one could wish for a 
cbhvehiently oh a stretch of fetcl 
the river, and the 
diroetlon of the 

nd inland town could be mote 
northern bank of the 


Loire by the bridge already noticed, a suburb 4>f con- 
siderable siae has extended in this direction, over the 
very beautiful vine-clad hill which lies Iheitig both iriVer 
and tow n. Tours is of great antiquity, having been 
a station of the Romans, who increased its size and 
means of defence ; and, judging from an ancient semi- 
circular arch still existing, in connexion with an island 
in tlie river, 1 should suppose they bridged the Loire at 
this point. The history of Tours is a type of history 
generally — a succession of conquests and oppressions. 
The Gauls were conquered by the Romans, who w ere 
conquered by the Visigoths, who were conquered by 
Clovis (oOG), wdifise conquest was w-rested by the usurper 
Thibault do Blois (940), whose heirs were conquered 
by the counts of Anjou (1204). These, it will be recol- 
lected, w'ere English princes, and they in their turn 
were expelled by. the Frcncjli monarch, since which 
time the tow n has not clianged masters. Henry II. of 
England built a species of castle within the town,wln*ch 
still exists as a barrack for soldiers, and is one of the 
objects of antiquarian curiosity in the place. Under its 
successive superiors, including an archiepiscopate of no 
mean power, Tours spread and luxuriated in various 
styles of middle-age architecture; and, till the present 
day, few toWns in France can exhibit so many curious 
edifices of an antique taste, though it will require both 
time and patience to look for them. Externally, and if 
we keep only to the main aveifues,^he tvAvn has to all 
appearance little ancient about it. Hie aspect is that 
of a modern and substantial town, built of good sand- 
stone, well i)aved, respectable, and the seat of a busy 
and thriving population, amounting to thirty thousand 
in number. Another feature strikes tlie tourist at a 
gliuice — the variety of signboards in English ; our old 
friends, ‘ spirits, porter, and ales ; hair- dressing ; wines, 
soap, and candles ; blacking ; umbrdlas and fifty 
other phrases equally significant, here start into exis- 
teiKie. Gf course wc accept th^ir appearance as an 
umloubted token of the residence of English in the 
town and its environs, and who, as I uxiderstand, 
number about five or six hundred. For the further 
accommodation of this numerous body there are at 
present two English chapels, in one of which we had 
the satisfaction of forming part tf a congregation of 
nearly two hundred individuals, on the Sunday during 
our stay. 

Tours, from the general amenity of its climate, and 
the resjiectable tone of its society, is evidently well 
suited as a resort for the class of migratory English Wiio 
occasionally reside abroad. Yet, with the extravagances 
and gaieties in which it is almost a fashion to Indiilge, 1 
should doubt if a residence here were advisable to those 
who incline to study economy in their style of living. 
That the town, however, possesses many pleasing tealts 
of character, is mideuiable. With the principal streete 
laid out at right angles, and a grand me— the Rio 
lioyale — running for a mile southwards from the 
and with these streets Hberally acaimmcdaterd With 
trottoirs for foot-passengers, the traveller well held 
up his hands hv admiration when he Visits T<nirS. 
There is room for praise as well 
improvemeuts^of Tours arc all owing to the 
good taste of mayor, M. W^lwein ; ahd we 
another striking proof of What cab be done, 
untoward circumstances, by the of a shtA 

individual. Under his ^irectloxi; as 1 lUn foform^dn^ 
a local guide, the public walks hivb M 

improved, footpaths have been tebde am ^ 
rezhoved from the middle te the sides 
new ihorqughfares opened, and tmbHb 
M^^nted. A handsome pr sqharei it nepth 
eiid of the Rue Roy fde, facing the W 
{danced by an^elegan^ o^h jdace at the sontherii 
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monplaoe mansion is only # of a much lafger judicious principle to imitate, as nearly as possible, 
itimitiire now cleared away, and that which remains has the plan of parental supervision. All inmates are 
been altered considerably since the era of Louis XI. divided into /tmtlies of Ibily boys, each family under 
The lower storey, sunk beneath the ground on the the general charge of a chief. Under this functionary 
western or garden side, is entered from a lower bank on are two conire-mat&esf each having the special direction 
the east, and on this side wo visited several gloomy and of a section of twenty boys. These contre-maftres are 
comfortjess dungeons, one of which is used as the assisted by two lads, chosen by the prisoners from among 
dwellin^of our humble conductress. The entrandbs to themselves under certain regulations, and whose duties 
these vaults from the floor above have been built up. last for a month. The tide given to these assistants is 
At a little distance, other vaults are pointed out beneath /r^e aine, or elder brother, and it is an object of ambi- 
a patch of waste ground ; and at the western extremity of tion te be considered worthy of such an appointment, 
the garden is shown a dungeon to which a flight of steps The houses, ranged along two sides of a spacious gar- 


prison of Cardinal de la Balue. Tow^ards the south and a shed outside for receiving implements of .fleld labour, 
west, wn have a pleasant prospect of the righ flat vale The.upjwir part 'of the house consists of two floors, each 
of the Cher and Loire — at tine time of our visit jocund containing twenty hammocks, and also bed-closets for 
with the array of yellow harvest. Within the enclosure the superintendents. The lower of these sleeping- 
in vrhich we stand, everything, from the dilapidated rooms being cleared during the day, by slinging aside the 
sun-dial to the un trimmed bushes and weed -covered hammocks, is used as a refectory for the whole forty 
parteires, wears the air of desolation and neglect. With boys. At night, the dormitories being kept lighted, 
exterior defences throve down, fosses filled up, and are under the surveillance of the contre-maitres and 
the chatelaine transformed into a bare-legged jiaysanne, chiefs, who, by apertures in their respective closets, can 
the whole scene seems a vulgar burlesque of a poetic watch the movements of their charges, without being 
dream. Departing, robbed of a sentiment, we feel that themselves seen. 1 see, by one of the printed reports, 
in some cases it would be better not to disturb the visions that the cost of each house, including furniture, 


of the imagination. 


amounts to 8.300 francs, or L.332, and that the animal 


One day during our stay at Tours was devoted to an rent per hoy is under ten francs. In some instances 
excursion to Mettray, a village about four miles dis- the houses have been free gifts of wealthy donors, 
in a northerly direction, and situated in tiie from motives of piety or benevolence. In one case a 
rhldst of a piece of country so prettily enibeUished with father lias built a house in memory of a boibred 
hedgerows and tnnss, as to remind us of English rural daughter~a fine trait, I think, «i>f pgtormd feeling. One 
scenery. Mettray can be reached at certain hours of the royal princesses has also contributed a house to 
daily from Tours by omnibusses ; but we preferred a the establishment, which is patronised by the first 
private voiture ; for we wished to spend some time in families in France. Having viewed the houses and 
our inquiries in this interesting locality. And Mettray workshops of shoemakers, carpenters, tailors, hamess- 
is worthy of a visit from every Englishman passing makers, and blacksmiths, we were taken into the^ large 
down the Loire. Here, some years ago, was begun a school-room, where at certain hours instruction is^given 
Ijenevolent experiment to reclaim juvenile ofienders and of an elementary kind, including the inculcation of re- 
outcastj,. of whom in Fr^.ce there is a fully greater ligious and moral precepts. The chaj>el adjoining is a 
abjj 2 dancb*^han in our own country. A volume might neat, though plain structure, and suited for the Roman 
be written on Mettray ; lean find space for only a few i Catholic form of w'orship; all other sects being excluded 
brief explanations. from the establishment, in order, as it is alleged, to pre- 

Thc toun(ier of the, Co/onie Affrtcole Je Mrttrar/f as it ia vent discussion and the growth of antipathies among 
properly styled, is an enthusiastic philanthropist, who, the inmates — a poor apology, it will be considered, for 
animated by what he had seen of a rural jienitentiary limiting the charity to the members of one form of faith, 
for youth at Horn, near Hamburg, returned to France, In the infirmary, an airy suite of apartments, we fouhd 


toner explanations. from the establishment, in order, as it is alleged, to pre- 

Thc toun(ier of the, Co/onie Affrtcole Je Mrttrar/f as it ia vent discussion and the growth of antipathies among 
properly styled, is an enthusiastic philanthropist, who, the inmates — a poor apology, it will be considered, for 
animated by what he had seen of a rural jienitentiary limiting the charity to the members of one form of faith, 
for youth at Horn, near Hamburg, returned to France, In the infirmary, an airy suite of apartments, we fouhd 
abd commenced operations along witli las friend, the only a single patient. This department is under the 
Viscount BKtign^res de Courteilles, on the estate of the management of three females ; and, need I say, they are 
latter gentleman. Tlie project, after receiving the coun- Sisters of Charity ? The cleanliness, order, and faste- 
i^iwee and iKJCuniary assistance of a society formed on fulness of this and other parts of the establishment 
^wrpOBle to encourage it, was iKigun in 1839, since which charmed us, and, to mark our general approval, we 
time the ^tablishment at Mettray has been gradually nurchased a variety of articles at the depot. 


ihcreatiii^ in importance, and may now be said to be in 
as proiperoiiB a condition as coulif^icasonalily be ex- 


During our perambulations over the ^ands, we had 
occasion to sec parties of the infoates at work in tlie 


pected. I do not know any institution in England with fields. With a dress mostly of coarse linen, straw hats, 
wliieh to cbmi^re Mettray. It is not a place of volun- bare legs, and clumsy wooden shoes, they cut a miser* 
taiy .i^treat, like a House ol liefuge, because young able figure, and a more ill-looking set of swarthy boys 
crimmals axe sent fo it by courts of justice; neither is and lads could scarcely be pictured. The dress of the 
it a prison^ for it has no bolts, bars, or environing walls, contre-maitres at the heads of tlielr divisions was a little 
and is, to aU a singularly neat and orderly better, hut also of linen ; they appeared to exert a firm 

^ , control over their gangs or famiues, and are, as I was 


cluster of mansions, in the midst of control over their gangs or families, and are, as I was 

gardens, play-gronQds;, and fields. Arriving at the gate- informed, a respectable class of young men, who, by 
way where strangers set down, we were shoi^^ly tlieir training here, are well fitted for tahdng the com- 
wited upon b;^ alie OPlih© resident directors, a vener- mand of similar establishments elsewhere. The number 
able gentleman in an -wnple blue surtout, and a long of inmates or prisoners in the colony at the" time of my 
White beard. By thia. courteous old person we were visit was 190. 

conducted over the Citabltahment, beginning To underotafid the principle of seclusion at Mettray, it 
with tha dormitories, the workshops, the school-room, must be recoUpoted that there is a law in France which 

B ending with infirmary, the sweeps the country of juvenUe ofbnders. Evefj *' bt 
eral sale dei^t of manufactured^ girl under sixteen years of age, donvictcHd of a crime, is 
8 of the disciMfoe and mecaniqu considered ffuiify wi^iout 4i»c€rnntent, and if not clamed 
b fooin point TO by parents, is retained in prison till twent^ years m 

into my hands, which are now age. This partly accounts for the vait htimbOT of 
at the, service of any one who juvenile detenfis wbich/l sa% m Tarious quaitmi but 
I the good deeds of the founders there is another cause- ' Hapjr chtkb^ are abmidoned 
• ' ■ * ' ana thrown upon the puHic in a Texy 

Citation, ithas been a leading s^ j and b^g seiim 
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wante, they help inateriaJly to till afylums and 
prisons^ I vas informed tliat such abandonment of 
children is frequently a result of second marria^a— the 
man who marries a widow with children turning the 
whole into the streets. I do not remember having ever 
heard of any sucli barbarity in England, ill as step- 
children are sometimes treated. Mettray has received 
inmates, or colonists, as they are termed, from many of 
the principal prisons, where they have been selected 
from the mass for general good conduct, or other favour- 
able circumstancesi and £dso increased its numbers by 
taking boys abandoned by nurses or parents, or who 
are houseless and vacant orphans. 

The great ohjecr entertained by the founders and 
conductors of Mettray is thoroughly to discipline and 
purify minds tainted with crime, or tiffected by un- 
settled habits ; and, by instruction in dilfercnt kinds of 
labour, strictly suitable for rural districts, put the un- 
fortunate inmates hi the way of earning an lioncst 
livelihood on dismissal. The question arises, Will the 
projectors succeed in their benevolent intentions? 
Aecordiug to their own ac'count, everything promises 
well for tliG institution. Tlje boys are no doubt ex- 
posed to the most beneficial influences, and if any- 
thing can reclaim from inevipient wickedness, this must 
do it. Still, the formidable difficulty remains, of esta- 
blishing the reclaimed youths in respectable situations ! 
throughout the country after leaving tlic colony. As i 
the number is not great, this may be accomplished by 
dint of friendly interposition ; but that an annual dis- 
persion of seme thousands could be efiected — suiipositi;.; 
France to bq provi(][ed with such a colony in every de- 
partment — is, I fear, not among things possible, unless 
the army were employed as a regular means of con- 
sumption. On the score of relieving the prisons, 
government pays, I believe, 160 francs for each convict 
annually ; and as the produce of the labour greatly aids 
the voluntary contributions, the financial part of tlic 
scheme is cncouragi]ig. How far a colony of such a 
mixed character could be made to answer in England, is 
doubtftd. The boys of Mettray do not run away, which, 
to an Englishman, seems very incomprehensible. But 
there are ix>werful reasons for this apparent self-denial. 
Independently of French, and, indeed, continental boys 
generally, being a poor-spirited set of urchins, without 
that love of adventure wliich is a mainspring of juvenile 
delinquency in this country, and is, in fact, a mainspring 
of all our greatness as a jiation, it would be almost im- 
possible for a colonist to abscond undetected. Were he 
to attempt such a freak, a geudarme would pick him 
up at Idle first town in wliich he set his foot, and he 
Would be sent to prison in disgrace. Besides, no money 
is given to the colonists ; the overplus of certain gains 
being carried to their account in the sayings’ bank of 
the establishment. - 

On the whole, the impressions made on our minds 
from a visit to Mettray were of an agreeable kind, and 
I felt assured morally speaking, prodigiously in 

advance of priadns of ail sorts, and would not unlikely 
form a model for further and perhaps still more favour- 
able experiments in juvenile reclamation. 

NATIOKAE PBEJUDICES CONCEKNING 
i? ANIMAL FOOD. 

WigiiE nearly every year adds to the list of vegetables 
and ^its that appear at our tables, it is wonderful how 
slow we trough sheer prejudice, toivepture upon 
eating any animal food except that whick.we have been 
acc womed to from infaiiey, Y et great portions of the 
fi^obe have tesUAed to ||iMMlon^ 
of many of the meats people of Britain, * too 

nice % he, persuaded to eat, except when 

in the Extremity, Surely, out of the thptisands 

of j^nimaia it U unreasonable for us tif think 

hhhp'are adaht^ and stomach 

a isw, hares, and rabbits ? 

Td a 5 , of its 


flesh, is certainly a^ontemplation full of disgust. But 
Bupposmgdogs and cats were kept and fed purposely 
for killing, in the same methodical vfay that cattle and 
pigs are, what valid objection can thfere be to eating 
their flesh wlien nicely dressed ? The answer is simply 
—prejudice. T1 1 at they are good eating, we are assured 
by milli(!fti8 of our fellow-creatures in other parts of the 
earth. Mutton is despised in various countrjls where 
sheep abound to excess, and are regarded as yenniti of 
the land. Dr Richardson tolls ua that the natives of 
the arctic regions eat the flesh of the North Amerh'-itti 
lynx, a feline animal, and adds, tlmt the meat is white 
and tender, much resembling tlmt of the American hare. 
The Gua(#hos of South ^^tmerica are in tho frequent 
habit of eating the flesh of another feline animal, the 
puma. Darwin, in liis interesting Journal (p. 135), 
relates, *At supper I cat puma meat, wbieh is very 
white, ijffd remarkably like veal in taste. Dr Shaw 
was laiipiqij stating that tlie flesh of the lion is 

in great e.stccm, having no small affinity with veal in 
colour, taste, and flavour. Such, c(;rtaiiily, is the (!ase 
with tlie puma. The Guachostdiflcr in their opinion 
whether the jaguar is good eating, but are unanimous 
in saying that the cat is excellent.’ The flesh of cats 
and dogs is well known to be generally eaten in Chiim 
and some other parts of tlic cast ; tlmt of tho dog, in- 
deed, over much of tlie southern hemisphere, wliere, 
however, it is, in some places, reared exedusively on 
vegetable diet. The reader, perhaps, may remember 
that the life of tlie celebrated voyager, Captain Cook, 
was .saved by timely recourse to some unsalted meat, 
a dog having been slaughtered to supply it; and we 
think it is Hearne (or some more recent explorer of 
arctic Amerieri), who, wdien compelled by famine tb 
overcome his aversion to feed on dogs’ flesh, found it 
to be unexceptionable food. Townshend, in his Nar^ 
ratlvc \[f a Jounwi/ Across the Itochy Mountains^ states 
that he Im^ often eaten and relished ij, and has no 
other objection to this diet than the sentimental one 
of repul si veness at having faithful a companion of 
man killed to appease Iiis apjietite : the salfld^dlnantic 
squeamishness had induced De Capel Broke, and 6tf?er 
tourists, to censure the Nor%vcgians for rearing a breed 
of dogs solely for the sake of tlunr fur. Ck»ptain Lyon, 
in his Private Journal (p. 90), says, that during his 
voyage, the flesh of the Jirctic fox was fretiuently eaten, 
having an inviting appearance, though very fat. At 
first all the crew were liorrified at tlie idea of eating 
foxes, but very many soon got the better of their deli- 
cacy. TTkj cajitain himself frequently slipped oft' it, 
and assured us that it much resembles tlie flesh of the 
kid. Captain Cartwright, in his Journal of a liesidvnce 
in Labrador (vol. i. p. 3), relates that lie was ofiered 
‘ part of the fore-quarter of a wolf, but it proved so hard, 
dry, tougli, aTidaip!k, that I could not swalloiv but one 
iriuthfid.* Two pages further on, he mentions that he 
finished it, and expresses his belief that his stomaph 
will not refuse such food again during liis residence 
there. Perhaps the w^olf he tried was not in the tea- 
derest condition. 

Tlie traveller Bell observed whole rows of bqdgers 
hung up for sale in China, just as rabbits are dlaphiyed 
in tlie British markets; and those who have 
of yie meat, especially of the hams of the Biuropeaji 
badger, report that it is excellent. 

PieJd Sports of the JSorlh of Europe (vol. ii.Jf. 46), re- 
marks, ‘ Its flesli is very eatable when parbowd in hj^y- 
seed Water, or still better in salt watei\ ailtd ftft^ 
roasted and left to cool, and used for luncheons; it has 
then been regarded by epicures as 0 real delicacy ; but 
iJ; must be the flesh of very young badgers.’ Of an 
allied species, the carcajou of Ncsdlh America, the Hon. 
C. A. Murray relates in his jVousfe (voL il p. 69), that 
‘We made our soup,* and I hro^qd my badgbr ; his own 
fat was all the bastog h^ .Tqqufred; and when be was 
served up, we all ag^d WO had never eaten better 
meat: it-ihad but ohdIBiutk J>eiog so exceedingly fat, 
that it surpassed^ in tiat anj '^||ig dt other 
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animal that I ever saw. Eortunatelj it vasyoflDR or it 
nifelit not have been w) tender as it actuaHy proved/ 
Evan of the fbtid skunk of the sonie ooiitinent, we are 
informed, in Carver’s Travels Xv, 452), that ‘Europeans 
who have fed on them, after the receptacles of the 
odorous fluid had l)een caretUlly extracted, have found 
them ve'*y sweet and good.* The African ratel also is 
described as excellent ; and perhaps all the weiisel tribe 
only require to have the nauseous glands carefully ex- 
tracted, thougli Bell the traveller mentions, from report, 
that the flesh of the ermine is extremely bad. It was , 
formerly customary to eat the otter on lenten days for 
a fish ! , ^ ^ 

B^r*g flesh, and especially its hams, h very highly 
esteemed; wli lie the racoon also is considered excellent, 
more particularly in tlie months of Sept^^mber and 
October, when fruits and nuts arc abundant. The 
flesh the Polar bear, although it has sometimes 
proved unwholesome, is stated, in Captain Parry’s ap- 
^ndix to his Fourth Voyage, to he ‘free from any 
msagreeablc taste : it ^became a valuable and timely 
addition to our stock of provisions, and served mate- 
riaJly to restore the streingth of the party.’ Hence it 
may be suspwtcd, that the ill effects resulting from the 
use of this diet are attributable to some particular food 
the animal had been eating. Mr Jordan gives his per- 
sonal testimony that the flesh of the hedgehog is ex- 
cellent; and a mole-catcher relates that he was in the 
habit of eating the moles he caught, and said that if 
folks generally knew how* good they wTre, but few 
would fall to ilia share. The armadilloes are cxcecHlingly 
fbol fevers ; yet all who have partaken of their flesh 
agree, that one ‘roasted in its own shell’ is most delicate 
eating. | 

Audubon declares that he has never tasted the flesh 
of the cormorant, nor, as long as be can help it, will lie 
ever do so ; but M. Schomburghk says that he has fre- 
quently eateir of the eonnonviit of Guiana, which is 
reidly very good, after ha'^hig been, like other water- j 
ibwl, ekcBjJod previously ti dressing. It is said that a 
biyward, and particularly a pern, or lioney buzzard, is 
Wteeraed an excellent dish in some jiarts of France. 
The goodness of the eggs of the cormorant another 
person has*testified to ; and we are tempted to suspect 
that any eggs of the bird dcscrilx*d as otherwise, vvere 
none of the freshest w hen tasted. We liiive heard of 
com being sold for wild ducks to the I^ondoiicFs, 
who cfteii purchase the eggs of rooks and crows as 
plovers’ eges. 

■ To follow out their notion, that the flesh of all car- 
Diyorpus aniumls is unlit for the table, jieople should 
Jbe ntOlre particular than they arc in eating (Ish, lobsters, 
vMimy English gourmands W'ould sicken at the idea 
‘<4 fnails, which in Hung;;j]y. more especially, 

is a delicate, and is a very*T?6quent viand; so 

not a few of the peasantry even pay their 
thorn to Paget’s Travels in Ilm- 

mrp and Transylvania; hut a Hungarian lady would 
^ fully as much bqrri^d at the thought of swallowing 
an o^ter» Otid would, at least, have this advantage over 
the British epicure, that snails are vegetable feeders. 
We can fancy a civic bon vivant commiserating the 
‘barbarisinV of the Persian princes who not long ago 
visited this county, and testified their abhorrenoi at 
the custom of ^tihg turtle ! But that wxs civilised and 
I 'enlightened flesh-eaters, are altogether free from irra- 
I tivnal and totally unfounded misapprehension on the 
suhiect of eating the flesh of creatures of prey, is, the 
teaderwih perhaps begin to think, a little questionable; 
if ho do* not go so far as to imagine that a hint might 
on this subject, as on some others^ 
ilte under-esumatod Chinese. At all 

et^ts* are disposed to rail at others for their 

■ pork,‘nuiy:,]^4er A. while.- 

; of .their own' .avefsiou.; tp .par^^ - 

flpsh, and hesitate, wore 
; improper food Vtikt 'they 

matter of coutee.; Stig- 


/ matisingf bf the appellation /carrion,' what, in truth, 
they might have eaten with gstebit rettshf had the tide 
of conventional prejudice happened to flow in the oppo- 
I site direction. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 

DR MAOINK. 

Although not the author of any single or important 
literary work, yet few persons contributed more bril- 
liantly or morc extensively to the periodical literature 
of the last twenty years than the late William Maginn. 
His writings, however, having appeared, in most in- 
Btancos, anonyn;ou8ly, his name is but little known be- 
yond those persons who are actually connected, either 
by profession or taste, with the literary world. The 
career of the most celebrated men docs not always 
furnish the most instructive biographies ; and although 
the present memoir is not that of a widely-famed per- 
son, and affords, moreover, an example better to be 
avoided than imitated, yet it presents much to interest 
and to instruct. 

William Maginn W’as the son of a scdiooTmaster at the 
head of a floiirisliing establisliment in Cork, w hore he 
w^as born in July 1794. At an early age he showed 
remarkable aptitude for acquiring knowledge, and by 
the time he had reached liis tenth year, had become 
snfliciently proficient in the classics to enter as a student 
at Trinity college, Dublin, wliere he gained a distin- 
guished reputation, and carried^pfr several prizes. Hav- 
ing finished his career as a scholar, lit? returned to 
his/ather’s roof, to take upon him the duties of a teacher. 
He had not long shared in the labours of tuition, before 
the entire management of the school devolved on him ; 
for, when he was little more than twenty, he had the 
misfortune to lose his father. Altliough so young, Ma- 
ginn continued to superintend the establish meut-rnow' 
his own — with great success. Happy, perhap% would 
it have proved lor him had he finished his days as a 
schoolmaster. 

At that period Cork was making itself oeltdirated 
above othtr large towns in Ireland for literpt^rp and 
scientific inquiry. Besides a society of young men 
formed for the diffusion of know ledge, of w'hieh Hagtefl 
w'as a member, it could boast of a Quarterly Journal 
started by a native bookseller, and of which (it wp 
have been correctly informed) Maginn was appointed 
editor. His articles, mostly of a, critical, but g^y and 
amusing character, attracted some attention ; and these, 
together with the reputation he left behind him at 
college, obtained for him his degree of LL.I). at the 
early age of twenty -four. He continued to employ 
his leisure hours in throwing off' articles, epigrams, 
satires, and jests, for the local prints, till, wishing foi^ a 
Wider field for his peculiar talents, he sent n volun- 
teer contribution to Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, 
w hich had been in existence about tw'o years. This 
was the curious Latin translation of the baUad ‘ Chevy 
Chase,’ which appe^ed in the number for November 
1819. From that period, and for two subsequent 
years, Maginn was a regular, though anonymous and 
uniiaid contributor to ‘ Blackwood.’ In his . private 
correspondence with the proprietor, he adopts tbe 
signature of 11. T. S.; and when Mr Bla^wood, highly 
appreciating liis taervices, deliavtely offeted him remu- 
neration for ^his valuable contributions, he directed 
the check *^to be drawn In favour 
Scott, in whiifh name the money ! w the 

hankers. In 1821, Maginn, stfll keeping 
opgnito, declared by letter his intentioh of mylhg |dr 
Blackwood a visit in Edinburgh. Tine to his loading 
propensity, Maginn dete^ined toltufn the 
view into a jest, There occurred in his whtrifcntions 
certem personaUtiei? Mready 

wood inte l^oiibte with the perteht satms^^ahd 
faeetions doctor, beteg perfectly^ the pub- 

lisher, detei^toed to peM 
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ties. Accordingly he presented himBelf at Blackwood’s 
I shop, And forinjiUj asked for a private interview with 
I that gentlepiaii in as broad an Irish accent as he 
could assume. The ^rencontre is thus described in a 
letter from Dr Moir of Musselburgh (the ‘Delta* of 
Blackwood’s Magazine) to the autlior of a memoir to 
which we are indebted on the present occasion.* 

‘On Mng closeted together, Mr Blackwood thought 
to himself, as Mr Blackwood afterwards informed me, 
“ Here at last is one of those wild Irishmen — and come 
for no good purpose, doubtless,” 

“ You are Mr Blackwood, I presume?” said the 
stranger. 

“ I am,” answered that gentleman. 

“ I have rather an unpleasant business, then, with 
you,” he added, “ regarding some things»which appeared 
in your magazine. They are so and so ; would you be 
so kind as give me the name of the author ?” 

“ Tliat requires consideration,” said Mr Blackwood -, 
“ and I must first be satisfied that ” 

“ Your correspondent resides in Cork ; doesn’t he ? 
You need not make any mystery about that.” 

“ I decline at present,” said Mr Blackv ood, “ giving 
any information on that head, before I know more of 
this business, of your purpose, and wlio you are.” 

“ You are very shy, sir,” said the stranger ; “ T 
thought you corresjwnded with Mr Scott of Cork?” 
mentioning the assumed name under which the doctor 
had hitherto communicated with the magazine. 

“ I beg to decline giving any information on that 
subject,” was the response of Mr Blackwood. 

“ If you don’t know Jiim, then,” sputtered out tiie 
stranger, “ iicftiaps—perliaps you could know your own 
handwriting at the same moment producing a pacjtet 
of letters from his side pocket. “ You need not deny 
your correspondence with that gentleman — I am that 
gentleman.” 

Such was the whimsical introduction of Dr Maginn 
to Mr Blackwood ; and after a cordial shake of the 
liand, and a hearty laugh, the pair w'ere in a few minutes 
up to the elbows in friendship. The doctor remained in 
Kdinburgh, at !Mr Blackwood’s house, for several weeks ; 
and was introduced to Professor Wilson, Mr Lockhart, 
R. r. Gillies, Mr Hamilton, Mr Howison, and other pro- 
minent literary characters, as well as several leading and 
influential members of the Scottish bar.’ 

As it has unfortunately happened w ith many other 
persons in similar circumstances, Dr Mi:ginn’s literary 
successes liad no beneficial eftect upon his worldly pro- 
sperity. The applauses which his writings w'cre con- 
tinually calUng forth flushed him with liopes which 
were, alas ! never realised, and induced him, two years 
.after his Edinburgh visit, to take tliree. important 
steps — he married, gave up his school, and went to 
London. 

It must be owned, in palliation of the apparent rash- 
ness of the last step, that his hopes of distingui.shing 
I himself in London were better founded than those 
of nine*tentli8 of the authors W'ho make a similar 
venture. His fame in the departments of poetry, 
romance, criticism, classical lore, parody, and burlesque, 
had preceded him, and given him a status in the opi- 
nions of the booksellers which promised to insure con- 
stant employment. His first commission was from 
5ft Murray, and sho%VB, from its importance, the ex- 
alted notion which that shrewd bookseller entertained 
ojf his abilities. Lord Byron had recehtly died, and the 
letl^s aitd papers of the gifted poet iv^eje put into 
Dr lifttgi for the purpose oS working them 

h^to An elaborate biography. Erom 1 difTercnce of 
opinion with the publisher, the doctor subsequently 
giAvn up the commission, whicli was intrusted to Mr 
Moom touripg JMaginn’s seeftnd fear in liondon, Mr 
Murray started A hew daily newspaper, called * The Re- 
p^seutliUve/ ope bf his arrangements for which was the 
app^i^nl ™ at Paris. 


Thither therefore, the latter repaired; hut the news- 
paper, after a short existence, proved A failure, and on 
its cessation, the doctor returned to • 

The biographer whose account we follow, states, in 
continuation, that from this period till the year 1629 
Dr Maginn earned a * scanty’ subsistence by writing for 
raagazinqs, annimls, and newspapers. How a gentle- 
man,of such higli attainments, and whose tal^wts were 
known and appreciated by persons capable of giving 
him constant employment, was able only to gain a 
scanty livelihood, must appear strange to those unac- 
quainted with the doctor’s convivial habits ; but when 
these are taken into the account, the mystery vanisiieil. 
Maginn jiysscsscd powers rf)f conversation, and a bril- 
liancy of wit, which caused his company to be univer- 
sally coveted, and he w\as never .sparing of it where good 
fellowship'cxisted. By 5Tr J. W. Croker he is thus de- 
scribedftjua letter, which w e liave had an opportunity of 
seeing the few occasions of my having the jdcasure 

of being in“'his society, his conversation w'as very lively 
and original — a singular mixture of classical erudition 
and Iri.Hh fuTi, There was a good deal of wit, and still 
more of drollery, and certainly no deficiency of what is 
called conviviality and animal spirits. I remember, on 
one occasion, having heard from some common friend 
that he seemed to be throwing away a great deal of 
talent on ephemeral productions. I took the liberty of 
advising him to direct his great powers to some more 
permanent objects, and he told me that he contemplated 
some serious work, I think on the Greek drama, but of 
this I am not quite sure. It might have been the Greek 
orators. T liad a high opinion of his power to iilustrate 
either.’ For this, or any great w'ork, however, Aiaginn’s 
temperament was an eflectual disqualification. His in- 
ciinaiions drew liim more frequently to scenes of convi- 
viality than to tlic solitude', of his study ; and as he could 
not abrnys work and .amuse his liosts of acquaintance at 
the same time, he frequently disappointed the expecta- 
tions of publishers who relied on the matter wdiich he 
agreed, but too often failed,^ furnish. From some such 
cause he broke, in 1828, wuHf Bhickwood, aaiLceased to 
contribute to his periodical for some years afterwards. 
Still, liis convivial peculiarities did not affect him so much 
as they would have done less gifted individuals* It would 
seem that, no matter where or in wbat company, so 
great was Ids facility of composition, that he w'as able to 
w rite. ‘ Occasionally,’ says our authority, ‘ he would sit 
bhek in his chair in the middle of a sentence, and tell a 
humorous story to whoever w as near him (for he sel- 
dom wu’ote except in company, and gcneittlly with all 
kinds of noises about him) — or commence a criticism on 
w hatever book lay within his reach, or discuss some 
topic of the day ; but his mind was evidently at w ork 
on the subject of his paper, and he w^ould break off 
suddenly from jMpAalk, resuming his pen, and writing 
a^'^ay with the greatest haste.’ 

C)ii the establishment of the Standard evening 
new’spaper, Maginn w’as appointed joint editor With 
Dr Giferd, and rin 1830, he, in conjunction with 
Mr Hugh Fraser (not the late James Fraser, pub- 
lisher, as is generally supposed), founded Fraser’s Ma* 
gaziiie. To tins publication he contributed with A 
zeal and industry which sliowx'd that his ca^biUi^ of 
writing at all times and seasons must have ihcrehscd 
upjn him ; for bis Labours did not appftAT toi hili friebds 
to deprive him of one of his many convivial - boiitfs. i 
Besides his contributions to the Standard apd Fta^r’s 
Magazine, he also wrote for the Jolifi Bull and' oRi^ 
perjodicals. He did not, however, xetAifi Us ap^int- 
ment long in connection with the * 

One of Dr Maginn’s papers in theih# mAgaadnc was 
productive of serious consequence^; It was a critique 
on a recently published ‘ Castle,’ 

which w as written iu the back itertetfr 
shop, in company, as^usUA^ Wife soine intMate friends, 
find when ‘ the whote heated with wine.’ 

The revtew wai the booh, and 

on being, publbhed, fee 0^ A siun- 


mode of re by iniicting a j a ^ brogue/ which heightened rather 

M^iial chastisement oii the publisher. On this ret^h- the effect of his stories. Gifted with high 
£sg the ears of Maginn, he instantly forwarded a note dowmeuts, he employed them in early life i^ ijctHur- 
tb the enraged author, stating that he was the writer of ing an amount of classical learning which is wpaam 
the article. A duel between Maginn and the author of equalled ; and, unlike men who are merely learnei^ 

‘ Berkeley Gastle* was ‘the consequence. Three shots his play M fancy enabled him to turn his knowled^ 
were cx(fhanged ; at the third, Maginn’s buHef touched to the utmost account in literature ; for if eyer a inah 
the collar of his opponent’s coat, while the heel of his possessed the jKjn of a ready-writer, it was Pr Maginn. 
own boot was grazed in return — a narrow escape for Tet what liave been the results pi ^ these greai na- 1 
I both parties — and they both left the ground without tural gifts to his fellow-creatures ? Only a scfamblihg 


making any arrangement for reconciliation. 


subsistence to himself, and some transient amusement 


This happened in 1837, by which time the doctor, to the public. It is lamentable to think of such a career : 
from causes which it is not necessary to specify, was sur- but it is a powerful illuatration of the. uselessness of 
rounded with pecuniary difficfilties ; and the^rest of his mere talents where there is not a directing aim above 
career was one of wretchedness and poverty. He was the mere frivolities of the minute, and a governing self- 
arrested, and thrown into prison several times. Yet respect and prudence. 

thrpqgh all his misfortunes lie retained hia gaiety, and, - 

f thai his family might not share in his troubles more than 

necessaryt he sent them to France. In 1841 his friend PKOFOSED CANAL ACROSS THE ISTHMUS 
Fraser died, mid an incident occurred at the funeral qP g^Z. 

which is recorded as an instance of exception to MaginiVs * , 

general character, to m lUch sentiment and romance were Referuing our readers to an article at page 413 of our 
quite foreign. The ohsc<iuies took place at Bunhill eleventh volume, entitled ‘ Overland Routes to India,’ 
Fields, in the same graveyard wliich holds the remains it will be perceived that the only land which it is ac- 
pf John Bunyan. ‘As soon as tlie ceremony was over, tually necessary to cross between Great Britain and 
the doctor said to the grave-digger — “ Grave-digger, India, is tlie seventy-two miles which divide the Medi- 
show me the tomb of John Bunyan.” The grave-digger terranean from the Red Sea. This tract, being gene- 
led the way, and was followed by Maginn, who appeared rally flattish in character, has been the subject of nume- 
pariicularly thoughtful. As they approached the place, rous plans for intersection by a navigable canal ; so 
the doctor turned to the person wdio accompanied him, numerous, indeed, and so invariably abandoned after a 
and tapping him on the shoulder, said quietly — “ Tread due amount of discussion among European journalists, 
lightly.” Maginn bent over the grave for some time in that the very mention of su(ik a tiling cs now apt to 
melancholy mood, and seemed imconscious of any one’s o.xcite ridicule. Again the sulyect has been brought 
presence. The bright suiishine poured around him. prominently into notice ; whether once more to be set 
At length he seemed moved, and turning away, ex- | aside as a nine days’ wonder, remains to be seen, 
claimed in deep and solemn tones, “ Sleep on, thou There can be no doubt of the vast value to England of 


prince of dreamers.” ’ 


such an undertaking ; for it would open up a rea 


The early part of the yeai^ if 842 Dr J fagi nn spent in the coriunun ication not only with India, but our A ustr^^an 
Fleet prison, where he wasj^or the last time placed for possessions. The difficulties to be encountered in car- 
' d$ht beeqjong declining, and on being rying the project into execution are twofold i first, the 

lih^ted aGout Ma 3 ', 11c retired to live at Walton-on- circumstance of the country being in a wilderness con- 
■ i Thai^S, w^aiting a government appointment which had i dition, under tlic sw'ay of Mehomet AIL, in wliom and 
promised him. Even if this hop' had been realised, Ids sticcesi^- /rs capitalists may not have tlie most perfect 
it was doubtfhl if health equal to the duty now remained faith ; and, second, the peculiar engineering impediment^ 
^ to him. His condition at this period, as described by a in the line. We are inclined to believe that, in the 
friend, presents a melancholy picture, ‘ When I was event of a company being formed to prosecute the un- 
" uahered up stairs, the first glance 1 gave towards Idm did dertaking, the British government could easily securer, 

' indeed surprise me. He was in bed, with a blue striped by purcliase, a perpetual sovereignty, or at least vested 
worsted shiijj; drawn tightly around him, and w'as sup- and guarantet^d right, over the tract between the Medi- 
nprted by pillows. An old Greek Homer, on which he terranean and Suez, by which th6 danger of political 


ported by pillows. An old Greek Homer, on which he terranean and Suez, by which th6 danger of political 
appeared to hare been meditating, was on the bed by his aggression w ould be for ever averted. The engineeridg 
siqb; Bb was quite enmeiated and worn aw ay ; Jiis hands difficulties arc more formidable. 

very little flesh on his face ; his eyes appeared According to M. Girard, one of the scientific men 


bright^ and larger than usual, and his hair w^as Wild who accompanied Napoleon’s army to Egypt, the Red 
and disordered. He stretched out hre^.ind and saluted Bea and the Mediterranean were, at an early period 
me.’ On a second visit, the narrator ctmtinues, ‘He of the world’s history, united; the istlnuus having 
told irie tot there W'as no money in the house; that been formed br the joint depositions of the mpd of 
ho was qk^rOihely anxious to get to town to have the Nile (which runs parallel to it on the west), Joined 
medical kdvice/ as he could not bring a physician to the detritus left behind by the current of the Me- 
dowm from London ; that he w^as quite lonesome in diterranean. Lyall adds, tliat thb Sands blown feom 
Walton, hating no One to come and speak with hini. the deserts on each side of the isthmus also atod 
He requested me to look out for a lodging in Kensing- continual supplies of material to Hits new land, Cer- 
tqn ; expressed a strong desire to go to Cove, Saying he tain it is, that great encroachments upon Seas 
was sure a sea yoyage would serve him considerali^y ; are to be traced in history. In the time of H^dotus, 
“but,” said he,’^ what can I do— I have not a farthing tlie isthmus was only half its present btodthYand 
to bless myself with.” He did not seem any way apjjre- down to that of the town of Heroopolls, Which 

heasive of death.' The same friend wrote on his behalf now stands half-way between the Bed &&a and the 
to the prime-minister, who some days after sent Maginn terranean, y asfon the coast. Even so late oa 154l« .the 
a handsome present ; but tough it came two days before harbour of was sufihsfenUy deep to itolt the 
to he died i&ililmrah^ Of it. He breathed his of Bolyman II. ; but at pretot It Is a saxi&^hlto 

Thursday, '4 shtow^m to watersheiir 

Br Maginto p tall, more s6 ton It app»»SM ployed between tot towji and ain oMlg^ to 

:,to .b^;,|brRe stoop. His ^ anchor, some distance We 

; of life, and at his disembark in todl,:lMii;'.w^ 

were, -always I 

his c^veTsation Was pectmsiip^'i!^^vr,thq|«toto.i«'daRy.ga{^^ 
fnm of anecdote front :Whi^':'hi^to^'' ^ of 

w He had a slight stutter^ Another cwdbtofiion of the cohMM to ori|^i^ 



*1 junction Cff the two is the chain 

of salt lakes which occur At intervsft iwwifaiihe. Whole 
itih'ixiul. ^ 

The lahd thi|| !l^iMd cotiiiists of h^iiedjM^&MlSt 
and sand, with a ^is .probably of = 
liriR eastwards by the gr^t ;tSuttot;;br the 

Mcditerraaeah-^^nsist^ at first ci Jobse ihalmals-T- 
has b^tt oonimidatedy . b>^ Iho: abundance of 

carboni^ hi; in the byerfiowlngs of the 

Nil^ contri- 

the b^hj of tlw Mle on tb§^ of 

M Tyh on the esisty the Bed Sea and bhe eastern desert 
of Egypt on the south, with on the 

north. Such is the country through which it is proposed 
to cut a canal, * 

On the advantages of such a work, it would be idle 
to expatiate. The chief object is to set about invent- 
ing means to get it accomplished, and these are laud- 
ably pointed out and advocated, first by Captain Vetch, ^ 

• and next by M. Linant, a French engineer, who has 
surveyed the ground with a view to the formation of the 
desired canal, and the result of whose labours are coni- 
niunicated to the world in a pamphlet by Mr Anderson, 
managing director of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company. Captain Vetch iwoposes three 
lines: the first runs directly from the head of the Bed 
Sea to the Mediterranean at Tineh, near which a former 
emhrochure, now filled up, helped, witli its other moutlis, 
to empty the Nile into the oc(;an. Tlie second line 
passes from the same place into the Hitter Lake, the 
southernmost ^f tlu^ ch^n before-mentioned, (•ontir.u- 
ing from the head of the lake to Tineh. The third line 
runs also tlirough the Bitter Lake, but makes its egress 
through the remains of the ancient canal, wliich unites 
it to the Lake Sabahyar, and thence crosses the istli- 
nnis to Tineh. The third and longest route we believe 
to be the most practi(‘.able ; for Captain Vetch’s first line 
; rejects the advantage afibrded by the lakes, while his 
second only makes them partially available. ITe pro- 
po.se3 that the canal should be sufficiently wide and 
deep to admit large ships; the dimensions l)eing — 
depth, Jil feet ; width, 96 feet at bottom, and 180 feet 
at th^ ^v-ater-line at top. Happily for such an un- 
dertaking, it has been ascertained that the bed of 
tlie IM ^a is thirty- two feet higher than that of the 
Mediterranean, aud tlms afibrds a sufficient fall of water 
(about five inches to the mile) to keep up an effective 
scour, so as to preserve the bed of the canal from de- 
posits. He estimates* the expense of the work at two 
milUoiis ehskling. 

IVL Linant’s views are far hiore moderate. His canal 
’ — ^whtch is identical with Captain Vetch’s third line — 
wpuidf he states, only cost .£175,000, but it would be 
scarcely ten feet deep, and only 130 feet wide at the 
top. This would of course only admit small vessels, and 
involve jhe inconvenience of transhipment from the Eu- 
ropean Vessels at Tineh, instead of admitting those vessels 
througl^ tlie canal in the way direct to India. This 
kind bl economy caniiot be regarded as wise; indeed 
BO great an undertaking scarcely involves a question of 
economy. A few hundred thousands of pounds, com- 
pared with the incalculable advantages which such a 
work would confer on the commerce of this country, 
should never bo on object. We question whether Captain 
Vetches ag^ is not far belqw what the iml 

I# Ipite ef JUiumt’s autlmrity— always|rejpected hi 
re|||reiiilsb to E|ypt-r)t is difflemt to agrlf either with 
; liim or Vf^tch ivheh they say that * the naturp 

of ;the MOl* Is ono of the things which presents great 

Such a statement but 
Httte mrroer wrrlters, and, 

indeed^ tract 

[lying between Lake Sabajtyai* and Tineh, is loose and I 
shimng, and constantly receiving oOceBsioj^ fwm^ / 

Arabian desert; while the Etesian, or north-west winds, 
which blow regularly in July and AUgc^t^. distribute 
them over the country. All this wbUld prove a Serious 
matter to any but a walled canal. It is partly by these ^ . 
sands that the Felusaic branch of the SUe is Vb c^^ 
pleteiy filled up, tViat not a trace of it is nbW to % sebii^ 

We mention this, not with the view of throwing i. <1^0 
on an enterprise whieli is, nevertheless, quite praiiSl- 
cable, hut to show, in opposition to the above autfelorities^ 
that the nature of the soil presents difficulties they are 
inclined to undervalue, and tliat, in all probability, both ii| 
blasting and masonry will tb necessary. Both estimates 
of the expense, therefore, are lower by a great deal than 
we can hopp the work wdll cost. 

~ 

CttJiERING SENTIMENTS. 

[From a work of wliich we already spoken favourahlj'— 

‘Letters from New York,’ by Maria Child.] 

Let science, literature, music, flow^>rs, all things that tend 
to cultivate the intellect or humanise the heart, be open 
to ‘ Tom, Dick, and IJarry ;’ and thus, in process of time, 
they will become Mr Thomng, Richard, ana Henry. In all 
these things the refined elimild think of what they can 
impart., not of what th(\v can receive. As for the vicious, 
they excite in me more of compussion than of dislike. Tlic 
great searcher of hearts alone knows whether I should not 
have been as they arc, w ith the same neglected childhood, 
tlie same vicious e.v.amjdes, the sumo overpowering teiui)- 
tation of misery aud want. If they will but j>ay to virtue 
the outward homage of decorum, God forbid that I should 
w IhIi to exelude them from the healthful breeze and the 
shaded promcn/ide. Wrelched enough are they in their 
utter degradation ; nor is society so guiltless of their ruin 
a.s to justify any of its members in uupityiug sconi. 

Ami this reminds me tliat ( in this vast cmi>orium of 
poverty aud crime there ^8^; morally speaking, some 
fiow'cry nooks ami ‘ sunny slstfip of greenery.’ I used to 
say 1 knew not w'hcre w^Wto ten riglico.us men to 
save tlie city ; but I have them novv. Sffi^ then, j 

the Washington I'en iperanc#|^iety has been orgautsed, i 
.'iml active iii good works. ApfiTO from tbe pliysical purity, | 
the triumph of soul over sense impHwl in abs^menec from ! 
stimulating liiiuors, tlujso societies have peculiarly iiite- ! 
rested me, because they are based on the law of lovg. 'J’liq | 
pure is inlaid in the holy, like a pearl set in fine gold. 
Ilej'c is no ‘fifteen-gallon-law,’ no attendance upon- tlio 
lobbies of legislatures, none of the bustle or manmuvres 
of political party ; measures as useless in the moral world 
as machines to force water above its level !h the phys- 

ical wairld. Herenely .above all thcao stands this new 
genius of temi>orauct*— her trust in Heaven, her hold on 
the liuiiian htsart. To the fallen and the perishing she 
throws a silken cord, and gently draws him witli in tlio 
goldeaft circle of hiim|gi brotherhood. Slie lias learned that 
IKjrsuasion is inijrfnxVer than coercion ; that tlie voice of 
cniMniragement finds an echo in the heart, deeper, far 
de^er, than the thunder of reproof. 

llie blessing of the perishing, and of the merciful God 
who cares for them,* will rest upon the AVasliiugton Tern- 
peranco Society. A short time since, oiio of its membera 
found an old acquaintance lying asleep iu a dirty alley^ ; 

scarcely covered with liltliy rags jiinned and tied te|i;e!tl)i^. [ 

Being waked, the poor fellow exclaimed in piteous 
‘Oh, donT take me to the police office — please 
me tlicre.* ‘Oh no,’ replied the mission^., of. ■ 
‘ you shall have shoes to your feet, aud 

S^our back, and be a man ;igain. AVe have bettot >4^ 
you to do than to lie in prison. Vou will bo a - 

pm^icher vet.’ ' -V 

H« was comfortably clothed, kindly, ; 

emplovment procured for him at the |«rl|i.tbig-6ffi©#nf , 

Washfrigton Society. He now wotka at^ftdlty afi day, mid 
pRjaches tcinperanoe in the I hear 

of similar instances. Are not save a 

oity ? This society is qne agencies 

now at work to teaoh M mtdies ite 07 m 

and then, at prodigious luamnf ikho^ money, and morals, 
punishes its 'Own . 

The oth<^ day 1 st<k>d by tbs wa 3 ffide wbilo, a Washlni^ 
temian prooesslon^ vtWQ milw by. AU rittsses 

.• ho- 




and ‘were .repi^ented with appropriate xxiiiato and 

baim^. Troops of boys carried little welDi imd jp^ 
ai»d of banners were flowing foimtains and 

tunnif^ brooks. One represented a wife kneeling in grati- 
tude for a husband restored to her and himself; on another, 
a group of cliildrei^we joyfoUy embracing the knees of a 
reformed father. Fire companies were there with badges 
and engines ; and military companies with gaudy colours 
and tintsl trappings. Towards the close came twp bar 
rouches, containing the men who first started a temperance 
society on the Washingtonian plan. Tlieso six individuals 
were a carpenter, a coach- maker, a tailor, a blacksmith, a 
wheelwright, and a silver-plater. Tliey held their meetings 
in a carpenter’s shop in Balthnon;, before any other person 
took an active part in the reform. My heart paid them 
reverence as they passed. It*Wa.s a beautiful pageant, and 
but one thing was wanting to make it comploto ; there 
should have been carts drawn by garlanded oxen, filled 
with women and little children bearing a bann^^r, on which 
was inscribed, we are happy now ! I missed the women 
and the children; for, without something to represent the 
gimial influence of domestic fife, the circle of joy and hope 
IS ever incoin|tlcte. 

But the absent on(?s were present to my mind ; and the 
pressure of many thoujShts brought tears to my eyes. I 
seemed to see John the Baptist preparing a jjathway 
through the wilderness for the coming of tlie holiest ; for 
like unto his is tliis mission of temperance. Clean senses 
are flitting vessels for pure affections and lofty thoughts. 


SMALL-TALK. 

Sm ALL-TALK ifl like small change; it flows 
A thousand difTwent waj's, and throws 
Thoughts into circulation, 

. Of trivial value each, but which, 
Combined, make so<'ial converse rich 
In cheorful animation. 

Aft boWft tinbent recruit their force, 

Our minds by frivolous disc’oursc 
We strengthen and embellish ; 

* Let us be witw,’ wiid Plato oiw?e, 

Wlien talking nonsense— « yonder dunce 
For folly h as no roUsh.’ 

The aolcmn bore vifio holds that speech, 

* .AVas given us to iHose and ijreach, 

And not for lighter Usance ; 

Straight shoiUd ^ semt to Coventry 
Or omnium conemm, bo 
a 4 Indicted as a nuisance. 

Tlioughdull the joke, 'tis wise to hiugh ; 
Parched be the tongue that canuot quaff, 

• Save from a golden chalice; 

Lot jestera seek no other plea, 

Than tliat their merriment be free ’ 

From bitterness and malice. 

Silence at once the ribald clown, 

And cheek with an indignant frown 
^ The scurrilous backbiUw ; 

But ftpecd good humour as it runs ; 

Be oven tolerant of puns, 

And every mirth -exciter. 

The wag who even fails, may^^An 
Indulgence for his checiful aim ; 

. We should applaud , not hiss him ; 
jthfft is a paidon which we grant 
lAitin gives the rhyme I >vant), 

* Btpetlmm vicassim.' 

•-3!fao MotMjf 


Capiaiin Cook's Cabm This relic of Captain Cook is 

said to have been Aiyen to bis bcirs, among other property, 
after the airiv^^of the ' Resolution’— the ship in whioU he 


d brmcd hialBWt nufoVtunite roya^^^ According to a 
1 paper, it is itow the ■property of James Gibb, Etlq. cf 
Gestletcm, near BoUar, in Claulfamiimuanshi^ who obtained 
poescssiou of it in the following ipam««r ;--‘The )«st heir of 
Capiaih 'Cook,V iiays o authority, ^ who powtesge this 
wtensil Wte pr Cook of a 

length of th^ j hut it ro happeiiAd tliit did n^ 

so groat aj^eupon it as im 
it to tl|e iate ^Held, coppersmith, 

porod <dd«hraiis, when, foituim^^^^ 


tained that it had been sold as old metal, and then made 
application to Mr Gibb to give it up; but as he had bought 
it m ignorance at the time that it had belonged to Cap- 
tain Cook, the more the applicant desired tsTiS^vc it, the 
more Mr Gibb desired to keep it ; awd os its previous pos- 
sessor had placed so little value op it, there was virtually 
no loss in Itstchanging hands, as it would be cored for and 
preserved the longer by ope who liad tire good sense to see 
its worth. Mr Gii)b has sinco been offered thirty guineas 
for the kettle, but, of course, will not part witli it. The 
kettle appears to be of French manufacture, is i^flaoed on a 
brass stand, and has a spirit-lainp to keep it boiling when 
on the table. It is believed^ to be about sevonty-six years 
since it was made, and, like l^apoleon Bonaparte's {portable 
beef-steak pan, must have been a singular curiosity in its 
day, although there are plenty manufactured now In Bir- 
mingham nearly similar in coustruoti^* , 

The so-called ikst of the Sftmrt$.-^X\\ k . 

Perthshire Advertiser newspaper, the given 

respecting, as is said, a momber^of the 
* This most wonderful character still livelpt'Twroamouth. 
He will complete his 11 5th year at 

fatlier, General John Stuart, was a couskl Df Mjprmeo , 
Charlie ” the Pretender. His grandmother wais>‘||m Lady 
of Airly, well known in old Scotch song. JamCS Stuart 
saw those memorable battles during the rebellion m 1745, 
Prestonpans and Cullodcn, and has spoken to, and had 
wine with, the Pretender. He served on the side of tho 
royalists in the American war, and was at tho battle of 
Quebec, wdiere General Wolfe lost his life at the moment 
of victory. He served on board a man-of-war for many 
years, under those naval heroes Admiral Rodney and 
Rear- Admiral Hood. He has iMseu five times married, and 
now lives with his tlftli wife, 75 years younger thai\ Imn- 
self. He has liad, by his 8t:ver|il w'ives, 27 (Jiildren j 10 of 
them have been killed in battle — h df tliefh in India, 2 at 
Trafalgar under Nelson, 1 at Woterloo, and 2 at Algiers. 
For nearly CO years he has travelled in the Bordcar districts 
as a wandering miustrel, playing on a fiddle ; but he never 
a.ftked alms from any one. Hundreds of iktsohs can b^ 
testimony to Ids amazing strength, from which circumstance 
he got ilie by-name of “Jemmy Strength.” Among other - 
feats, he could caiTy a 24-i>ounder cannon; and he has been 
known to lift a cart-load of hay, w'cighing a ton and a-half, 
his back. Many a time he has taken up a jaekiMiS, 
and walked through the toll-bar, carrying it on Ins shohlders. 

It will be long before wo can look \ipon bis like a|[ain ; to 
hear bis stories of 1 745, and his glowing descrlpticms of the 
Young Chevalier.’ [nierc is an evident mixture of fable 
in the story of this old man, although it was first given to 
the world by Mr William Howitt. l^inco Charles oc^rtalnly 
never liad any such cousin, and indeed no first coiirin what- 
ever. The Lady Airly of Scottish rong, bom in 159fi; was 
a grandiiiother in 1(540: bow could any daughter of hers 
have bonie this child in 1728, the ffftparent date of tho old 
man's birth? Seeing there is here downright fiction, we 
must take leave to avow oar scepticism regarding other 
parts of the story, the circulation of wliieh In so many » 
channels, without any expression of doubt, certainly gives 
us no exalted idea of the historical knowledge of oto age.'^ 


which have neither sprung from srow ttor His 

plan is, to take shoots from thc^ obotoest sorts, iiiseH them 
m a potato, and plunge both into the grou^, haying piit 
an inch or two of the shoot above the snrlis^. The pota^ 
nourishes the shoot whilst it pushes put roots, and the 
shoot gradually springs up, and bocom^ a boaUttful tree, 
bearing tho best fmit, without requlrhig to be grofted^— 
Canada Newspaper, 

Again it la reftpeoifully aonounoed that 00 
proso or requlrod, and that ^ 

themaelvea* resuMislbla for the safety or reium of any 
may be sent in^ppoStiton to this 
likewise a principle in the ebndnoting of the 
oorrospondents in' its .psgesi-theaditors' . 
bo unjust to .occupy spaOS:-, w4th 

tp^'cmly Ofte put of miiny ^ 


l^hwril'hy w. and R. €stAljiEJI»fi8; Rdiohiii^ ; 
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GROANS OF The internal genii. 

If it were allowable to Teviye a practice of the ancients, 
aod suppose things to be attended each by its 

own particular geniuiiC ^ spirit, I tbiuk it might be 
allowable in the case of the huma^' stomach, wliich 
seems to me in iUelf to make siioh a near approacli to 
intelligence and reason, that I scarwly can divest my- 
self of the idea, that it really is a distinct living thing, 
or entity. I always feel disposed to regard this respect- 
able viscus as a decent, steady sort of servant, that 
keeps constantly at home, quiet and inoffensive, dis- 
posed to go through his work to the best of his ability ; 
nay, anxious U> stniin anoint in his master’s service as 
far as possible, and only unfortunate in being frequently 
put to tasks so far exceeding his strength, that he 
entirely breaks down under them, and becomes old and 
infirm before his time. It is surely a great pity that 
such a worthy sort of people should l)e thus hardly 
dealt with — s^ifl’erers, as it were, for the faults of others, 
ijpt their own. X sympathise with stomachs very much. 
This has led me to ponder somewhat upon their si- 
tuation in life, and to redcct if, at a time when op- 
pressed slaves, oppressed aborigines, oppressed every- 
body, are taken by the hand, something may not be 
done in behalf of an eqmiUy oppressed people much 
nenna? to us, not to speak of much dearer. Thus 
musing, I have at lengtli thought of allo ving an orator 
of the race to speak for himself and his brethren 
throiigh these pages; land the following is the substance 
of his address 

* Being allowed for once to' speak, I would fain take 
the opportunity to set ferth how ill, in all respects, vre 
stomachs are used. From the beginning to the end of 
lifie, we are either afflicted with too little or too much, 
or not the right thing, or things which are horribly 
disagreeable to us, or otherwise are thrown into a state 
of discomfort. I do not think it proper to take up a 
mom^t in bcwMling the Too Little, for that is an evil 
which is hever the fkulb of our masters, but rather the 
result of their misfbrtuues ; and indeed we would some^ 
times feel as if it were a relief from other kinds of dis^ 
tress, if we were put upon short allowance for a ibw 
days. conceive ourselves to Imve matter foT a 

the Too Mliclb 

whkii is A yduntarily-inciu’Fed ^U#.^8trang^^^ 

of them are wiXlid^ to OTO that 
: troolde^on this- iooEe,;'^|ind.. 

they^will' plead 'for 
thehisett^';; ' te'foH ; the ' 'Sad, :ei!bots‘ of 

their k; 'gentleinan, ' ^ 
A : . ojethmd' of; .dinner "at. ^ ■ 

Anolhe*** ISi^ag hi^^ the day after a 


long si^jlig with a set of convivial friends, was quite at- 
a loss fflr ^count for it, till he suddenly retuenibered 
that, in tlil'course of the evening, he had been induced 
to cat a roasted potato. This satisfied liis mind at once, 
and so, as he crawled that aftornoon along the street, 
and was asked by his companions in succession what 
w'as the matter with him, Oh,’* he would say, “ tliat 
potato I took last night ! Feel dreadfully unwell to-day 
— all owing, sir, to tlie potato.” In fact, there is nothing 
respecting wliicli mankind labour under a greater delu- 
sion, than the amount of their indulgences at table, I 
have known some who were in the way of destroying 
themselves by excess, and yet their constant impression 
was, tliat tliey suffered from being too abstemious ; and 
thus they would go on, endeavouring to remedy the 
evil by that which only tended to increase it, until all 
ivent to wreck. 

What a pity that nature, when she was about it, did 
not establish some means of a good understanding be- 
tween mankind and their stomachs, for refilly the effects 
of their non -acquaintance ajp most vexatious. , Human 
beings seem to be to this day completely in ’the dark as 
to what they ouglit to take at any time, and err almost 
as often from ignorance as from deprayed appetite. 
Sometimes, for instance, w'hen w’o of the inner house 
are rather weakly, they will send us down an article 
that we only couhl deal with w’hen in a state of robust 
he.altli. Sometimes, wlien we would require mild semi- 
livrinaceous or vegetable diet, they will persist in all the 
most stimulating and irritating of viands* *What sput- 
tering wo poor stomachs have wliea mistakes of that 
kind otxjur ! What remarks we indulge iu regarding 
our masters ! “ What’s this now ? ” will a stomach- 
genius say; ** ahpsptetestable stuff! What an everlasting 
f* il that man is I Will he never learn ? Just the very 
thing I did not want. If ho would only send down a 
bowl of fresh leeik soup, or barley brotli, there would be 
some sense in it:’* and so on. If we had only been 
allowed to give the slightest liint now and thciii Ulce 
laithM servants as we are, from liow many 
miglit wfi have saved both our masters and 

stomach for about forty yeaiUf ;l!li^^ 
/idl ^f which time I have endeavouredrto 
faithfully and punctually. My master, 
recktess, that I w’ould defy any stqmge^ of 
ability and capacity to get along pleA!»i|% With; 

Tbe fact is, like almost all other hfi, In Jt^ eattng 
and drinking, Considers his and 

dever oftco reflects on the poor Wlw h bo 

responsible for the 
-Scarcely on any 

.rule of temperaBcei:;i^^'|||^'^ 
which -is 

one of continual wqiry an4 foet\l am never m 



4 xv 4 s & from morning till night, and have not a inoment 
ir^he four-and- twenty hours that I can safely eah my 
■ bwn. ' ' ■ 

My greatest trial takes place in the evening, when 
my master has dined. If you only saw what a mess 
*jblu8 said dinner is— soup, lish, fleshy fowl, ham, curry, 
fice^ pomtoes, table-beer, sherry, tart, pudding, cheese, 
bi*ead, au mixed up higglety-pigglety together. I am 
accustomed to the thing, so don’t feel mucli shocked ; 
but ray master himself would faint at the sight. The 
slave of duty in all circumstances, I call in n'ly friend j 
Gastric juice, and to it we set, with as much good 
wilhas if had the most agreeable task in the world 
before, ms. But, unluckily, mynmster 1ms an tmpression 
very firmly fixed upon him, that our business is apt to 
be vastly promoted by an hour or two’s drinking; so 
he continues at table amongst his friends, and pours me 
down i^ome bottle and a half of w ine, perhaps of various 
sprts, that lK)tlier Gastric Juice and me to a degree 
which no one can have any conception of. In fiict, this 
said wine undoes our w^ork almost as fast as w^e do it, 
besides bliiidijig and poisoning ns poor genii into the 
bargain. On many occasions I am obliged to give up 
my task for the time altogether; for while this vinous 
shower is going oil, I would defy the most vigorous 
stomach in the world to make any iidvance in its busi- 
ness wortli speaking of. Sometimes tilings go to a 
much greater length than at others ; and my master 
will paralyse us in this manner for hours, not always 
indeed with wine, hut occasionally wdth punch, one 
ingredient of w'hich, the lemon, is particularly odious 
to us ministers of the interior. All this time I can 
hear him jollifying away at a great rate, drinking 
healths Vo his neighbours, and ruining his own. Aly 
only refief from sucli visitations is usually derived from 
Cofiee or Tea, two old steady allies, for w iiom 1 have 
a great regard. A cup of either of these beverages 
generally helps wonderfully to dispose of the crude 
wine^drenched mass which J have in hands, and enables 
toe to got the field cleared Jli time for next action. 

I htn a lover of early hours— as are my brethren 
gonerally. To this we are very much disposed by the 
extremely hard w^ork which w'c usti ally undergo during 
the day. About ten o’clock, having perhaps at that 
time got all our labours past, and feeding fatigued and 
exhausted, we like to sink into repose, not to be again 
ijisturbed till next morning at breakfast-time. W tdl, 
how' it may be with others I can’t tcdl ; but so it is, that 
I jny master ^vever scruples to rouse me up from my first 
a|i^p, and give me charge of an entirely new meal, after 
X thought I was to l>e iny own master for the night. 

is a hardship of the most grievous kind. Only 
imagine an innocent etOmaeJi-genius, who lias gatliered 
his coal, drawn on his nightcap, anyone to bed, rung 
Up lind made to stand attention to i^dfVe u succession 
or tifihgs, all of tiiem superfluous and in excess, wdiicli 
he knows hb will not be able to get ofl’ his hands all 
night. (fii man^ are the, woes which befall 

our tribe in eonSetiUenee of your occasionally yielding 
to the temptation Of A little supper 1” I see turkey 
and tongue in grief and terror. Macaroni fills me with 
frantic alarm. I behold jelly and trifle follow in mute 
despair. Oh tliat I had the power of standing beside 
ray master, ani^holdii^p hia unreflecting hand, a# he 
thus prepares for iny torihoht and his own I Here, too, 
tlm old mistaken noi^n alk>dt the necessity some- 
tning stimidatittg toefo hiip, and doim deluge 

of fiot spirits and water loaded that causes 

viUicle in writlte in agony, and ah 

^ bed. Nor 

^vest here. If the 
.wiil'ibllow upon nizhtiltorin: 

I am Jtept stodingy it 
tucked up, ' 

stroke of work. ''WSle anidi 
my ittlatuated inail^ib^^ : 

somethkg vastly ;iS:^fofddr : 
to- promote biS'OV^ 


fort. He feels the reverse when he at length tumbles 
into bed, to fester and toss till morning, when, my la- 
bours being still unacoomplislied, he will aWake with a 
burning headache, a parched tongue, and uneasy setisa* 
tions all over— call for a glass of soda* water 
(this is his wi-etched slang for the infusion of a glass of 
brandy in it) ; and thus vkinly think to get rid Of his * 
pains by that , wliich is only calculatea io prolong 
them. 

These may be said to be a sample of my present dis- 
tresses; but there has never been a time when I was 
better used, nor do I hope ever to be treated more con- 
siderately till tlie end of the chapter. I have but an ob- 
scure recollection of my infancy ; yet I remember suffi- 
ciently well that at that time they were perpetually 
giving me thiligs in the highest degree unsuitable, 
and genenilly far too much at a time, or else a proper 
quantity too often, w'hich I have generally found to eome 
to much the same tiling. It was particularly hard, in 
those days, that, if my young master’s nurse took any- 
thing that disagreed with her, I immediately became a 
sufferer by it, who was nob only innocent of all impru- 
dence myself, but whose very master was equally inno- 
cent — the purest case of paying the penalty of another’s 
offences that could well be imagined. Then came the sad 
stuffings with cake and pudding, to which ray boy-mas- 
ter subjected me whenever he could obtain the means 
— Inch 1 remarked to be particularly likely to happen 
when he visited aunts and grandmammas ; a class of re- 
lations who, unfortunately for me, feel themselves under 
none of those salutiiry restraints, as to the young, which 
Solomon has wisely imposed O.i parentsv-wisely in all 
resiKiCte, I may say, but that rff his not extending his 
injunctions to a wirier circle of relationship. Well do I 
remeral>er the dreariful poses 1 used to get into when 
tlie foolish young rogue chanced to gorge about thrice 
the quantity of an indigestible pabulum which he ought 
to have taken even of a digestible one. Laden so much 
beyoml my strength, I became rigid in every muscle, 
and could only grasp my burden in mute and nervisfc 
despair. His anguish on those occasions was truly 
rireadful : but the truth is, it was all my anguish in the 
first place, and he only felt it reflectively. Tlien came 
the doctor with his doses of things black and dismal as 
Erebus, but all vouched for as necessary in the ease : 
and of these nauseating processes the w^hole misery fell, « 
of course, upon me. It was like cutting a man to pieces 
while relieving him of a burden which had be<^ tied 
upon him. Many a time have I prayo<l my neighbour 
Pylorus — a jealous door-keeping fellow he is— to allow 
a little of tiie mess to pass ottt of my charge umJiymi- 
fied, that I might get elbow-room to proceed with the 
remainder ; but never one particle would he take off iny 
hands in this way, having a trust, he said, to that effect, 
which he could not neglect or betray without ruining 
tlie whole concern.' I used to execrate him in my h^rt 
for a stingy ultra-virtuous dog ; bfit I have since come 
to acknowledgo that he was irt the tight of it, and, in- 
deed, my petition was only ah effbrt of despair, like 
that of drowning men catching at sSkaws. These ^uU; 
after all, were only Severe at the tixnis» and I used 'fo) re* 
bound from them wondcrfiiUy fast. Alas! my ei^j^i- 
ences since have sometimes inclined me to look lack 
upon them with a sigh. I was young and stout then. 

I The statutory four meals a-day were scarijely a trouble 
to me. There wits hardly any stuff 1 could nOt get the 
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disposed. A comparatively sniaU trouble aits long and 
sore upon iSue. Bile* ft?om being my servant, is becoming 
my toaster, and a b^ one he makes, as all good aervantg 
ever do. I see nothing before me but a premature old 
age of pains and groans, and gripes and grumblings, 
whi<^ will, of course, not last over long, and thus I shall 
be cut short in my caseer, when I should have been 
enjoying litb’s tranquil evening, witliout a single vexa- 
tion of any kind to trouble me. 

Were 1 of a rancorous tempe|r, it might be a consolation 
to think that my master, the ^ause of all my woes, must 
sutfor and sink with me ; but I don’t see how tins can 
mend my own case; and, from old acquaintance, 1 am 
rather disposed to feel sorry for him, as one who has 
been morfe ignqrant and imprudent than iU-meaning. 
In the same spirit let me hope that tfiis true and un- 
affected account of my case may prove a warning to 
other persons how they uso tlieir stomaclia — fur they 
may depend upon it, that whatever injustice they do to 
us "in their days of health and pride, will be repaid to 
ikmselves in the long-run; our friend Madam Nature 
being inveterately accurate accountant, who makes 
no allowance for revokes or mistakes, but acts tov^ards 
all, like Bfirah Battle, according to the rigour of the 
game.’ 


LANGUAGE OF ANIMALS. 

One thing strikes an observer of nature above all others, 
that whatever animals require for the econotny of tl.eir 
situation upo* earth, thftt they, by the bounty of I’ro- 
vidence, possess. And there se(!Uis to be no other limit 
to the faculties bestowed upon thcvarioius tribes: wliat- j 
ever any particular species imperatively needed in order j 
that it might fulfil its destiny hero, is eivjoyed by that | 
sp$!cie.'s. it is very olr.ious, considering tlie way in | 
which many animals live, and particularly their social 
habits, that a means of communicating ideas from one 
individual to others w as .amougat the requisites of their 
situation : accordingly, all sucdi animals luive a means of 
communicatiug ideas ; have, in short, what w'e compre- 
hensively call language. Perhaps there is no species 
altoget Tier deficient in this powder ; but of this wc cannot 
S|^iuc with any degree of certainty ; we only can say 
thAt there is a considerable number of the families of the 
inferior animals which can be proved to possess and use 
a means of communicating their ideas. St)me of these 
means we can distinguish and understand ; others arc 
os yet beyond our observation, and are of so m3’sterious 
aolwracter, that even conjecture os to what they consist 
of is set at defiance. 

The insects are the lowest tribes in wlii(,‘h a com- 
munication of ideas luis as yet been detected. Bather 
unexpectedly, this does not seem to be connected with 
any of the numerous kinds of sound statedly emitted by 
insects, but to consist chiefly, at least, of silent signs 
made through the medium of the sense of touch. In 
ants and bees, it has been observed to consist simply in 
a mutual rubbing of the anteima5, or feelers, an organ of 
wbnderfiiii delicacy of orgwiisation, and wdiich may com- 
prehend a far greater variety of sensation tliau wm have 
any idea ^ ftom what we feel in our own frames. These 
remarks, however, are not ejtclusive of the fact, that, 
on some particular occasions, a spemal sound is em» 
ployed bv insects to convey a certaua kind of intcUi- 
pnoe. One striking instauce of a (X)mmuniGation of 
iiMigepoe by ants was observed by Fra^Aifl. He had 
si fot of teacie in a cupboard, to which me ants found 
aocess, on which they regaled themselves very 
heartijy, ^ he liscovui^ and drove them away. 

He theuy lutui^ 1dm preservaiion^^^^o^ his tresde, hung 
^e pQ^ h))r% ceiling. It chanced that 

one he soon 

after and pass along. the 

celhj^ 
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banquet at the treacle. As one set was satisfied, it left 
the rich repast to give place to another, and there t^as 
a constant passing up and down the string till the whole 
was eaten up. In this case there could not be the least 
doubt that the single ant had given information of a 
nieiins having been left by which tliey could again^iy* 
proaeh the pot, and this information led to,|^he new 
attabk which the colony made upon it. 

The possession of language by ants is pretty fully 
illustrated by ^lessts Kirby and Spence in tlieir ele- 
gant Introduction to JEntumoloijij. ‘ If you scatter,’ say 
they, ‘the ruins of an ant’s nest in your apartment, you 
will be furnished with a jjroof of their language. The 
ants will lake a thousand* dilferent i)aths, each going by 
itself, to increase the chance of discovery ; they will 
meet and^ross each other in all dir(*clioiis, and ivt‘rhaps 
will wander long before they can find a spot convenient 
for thiSip^ reunion. No sooner does any one discover a 
little chiilk in the floor, tl» rough which it can pass 
below, than it returns to its companions, and, by means 
of certain motions of its antennsc, makes some of th(;rn 
comprehend wliat route they stre to pursue to find it, 
sometimes even ac^cornpanying tliem to the spot ; these 
in their turn become the guides of others, till all know 
which way to direct their steps.’ 

It has been observed of ants, while working, that the 
superintendent w'ill (a'casioiially make a jjA^ticular noise 
by striking his antennae against tlic ■wall of tlie nest, 
when tlie workers emit a sort of hiss, and iinmodiately 
begin to exert themselves more strenuously. This seems 
to be a sort of call to make the laliourcrs work harder, 
and an answer on their part expressing obedience. The 
same thing has been observed in what k called a imitch 
of ants: the soldiers standing by make the particukiy 
sound with the anhaime, when tlie ordinary ants answet 
with a hiss, and immediately increase their pace. When 
a military ex]iedition is contemplated, spies are pievi- ! 
ously sent out, as if to reconnoitre, and bring intelligence. 
After their return, the army aRScmblcs, and begins its 
march towards the place ■wWerc the spies liad'bcen re- 
connoitring. Upon the march, communications are per- 
petually making between the van and rear; and, when 
arrived at the camp of the enemy, and theJ^attlc ^gins, 
if necessary, couriers are despatched to formicary 
for reinforcements. It lias been also obsAvSS' tliat ants 
can communicate an alarm of approacldfig danger, by 
w^iich the community is put upon its guard ; and this 
signal at once excites the defensive courage of Hvo 
neuters, and awakens a sense of fear in tlie males and 
females, who are seen, consequently, retreating to the ' 
nest as to an asj’lum. 

Messrs Kirby and Si)ence thus describe the tanynage 
of ants : — ‘ In communicating their fear, or expressing 
their auger, the^j^u from one to another in a semi- 
circle, and striile with their head or jaws the irunk or | 
atKloinen of the ant towliich they mean to give informa- ] 
tion of any subject of alarm. But those remarkable ; 
organs, their antennoe, are the principal instruments of 
their sj^eech, if it raa}^ be so called, supplying the pl^ 
both of voice and words. When the luilitary aj^ gO 
\ipon their exi)editioiis, and are out of the 
previously to setting off*, they tomdi each oth^ .^; 
trunk with their antenns© and forehead ; this ik 
nalfv>r mai'ching; for, as soon as anyjeue 
it, he is itnmediately in motion. When they any 
discovery to communicate, they strike with t&e 
and forehead those they meet in a porUcDilarit impras- 
sivo ivianuer. If a hungry ant wants 
with its two antennw, moving rapidly, 

of the individual from which it 6X]|^©Cte m and 
ilot only ants understand this font even aphides 

and cocci, which are the mikhiMaA of W pismires^ 
do the same, and will yield Hieir saccharine fluid 
at the touch of these impapidSve orgtuA 
larvae, also, of tli© ante are Informed by the same means 
virhcTi qpch their food,’ 

The commhnicalteai aihon^t fees afe much ©f the 
same as 1^^ 
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seenv ta l>e nearly the same, namely, a particular us© of 
th^ecflers. When a swarm is about to go oflS; scouts 
are sent out to choose a situation ; these are observed to 
hover about a particular place for a little while, as if 
considering its eligibility, then return, as to communi- 
ssicte the intelligence ; after which the swarm goes off, 
and settles on the place fixed upon. A wasrf has, in 
like manner, been observed to go and give information 
in his neat of any deposit of honey or food which he had 
met with, when the whole fraternity would sal] y forth, 
go direct to the place^ and partake of the treat. 

It must be remarked, that ants and bees are so far 
peculiar creatures, that they Jive in societies forming a 
species Qf commonwealth, lliis mutual reluti on, and 
the varipus duties which they have by reason of it to 
perform in concert^ malce language necessary to them ; 
and languc^e^ accordingly, as we st'e, they have. It is 
probable that all other animals of tlieir humble kind, 
which form more or less perfect societies, also possess 
sortie power of imparting their ideas to each other by 
means of regular signs instinctively suggested and in- 
stinctively understood, And which, like other matters of 
instinct, know no variation from one generation to an- 
other. This is probable, because there seems to be no 
other rule on the subject than that, vdiere such a power 
of communicating ideas is required in the economy of 
the species, it is given ; but we are not aware that there 
are any ascertained facts which ei»title us to speak of 
this as more than merely probable. We must ascend 
out of the articulated sub-kingdom, before w e find any 
other ascertained instances of the possession of language 
by the inferior animals. 

And thp first examples that we encounter cannot, it 
must be acknowledged, be reckoned as a language nearly 
80 perfect as that of the above insects. The frogs croak 
at certain periods as a call to the female j but this only 
expresses a certain feeling: the modulations do not 
represent a variety of ideas. We may say nearly the 
same thing of the hiss of the serpent, the singing of 
birds, the lowing of kine, tka roar of the fiercer animals, 
and so forth. These sounds express a particular feeling, 
but in no other respect can they be considered as lan- 
guage. One is the note of anger, another of hunger, 
another of destructiveness. There is one, howxwer, 
which naturalists have remarked as universally under- j 
atood, and this is the signal of danger. * The instant tliat 
it is uttered,, we hear the whole flock [of birds], thougli 
composed of various species, rej)eat a separate moan, 
and away they all scuttle into the bushes for safety. 
Tfe reiterated “ twink twink ” of the chaffinch is 
every little bird as information of some prowl- 
weasel. Somo give the maternal hush to 
vftirfr young, and mount to inquire into the jeopardy 
.The wren, that tells ^perils from the 
about her all the veCWous inquisitive 
species within hearing, to survey and ascertain the 
object, aud add toir ^parate fears. The swallow, that 
Slmiekmg In through the air when a 

hawk appehri, hot calls up all the hirundines of 
the village, but is instantly understood by every finch 
and sparrow, aiid its warhing attended to.’ * The notice 
of food, which we 8p bfien Hear from the domestic hen 
addressed to her stwggHng yottng, and the invitation to 
gather when disnersedi otbiW? parts of speech amokgst 

birds, but which appear to be ^difibrent in different 
sMcics. Buffijti thought the birds an oc^t of 

i^ant attentibn on the part of to hJs mate, to 

^eer her during the. biiiiu^ tu hatebing ; but this is 
a mere poetical certalii^y, however, is con- 
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passion of love. There Is, it is well known, great yariety 

of song amongst the feathered tr^^^ but this seems to 
be simply owmg to the variety pf organisatibn, Arid pot 
designed to express any particular ideas br febUhgs in 
particular birds. Each gives voice to the feelings of 
the season in its own way, as its organs the time 
enable it; and the rich notes (^the bJaehhird. and deli- 
cious trills of the nightingak, -convey b\it brie mca^ 
with the twitter of the sparrow, and the mouptortpus 
falling thii'd of the cuckop*. 

There is, however, even so Ipw as thin claiw of 
animals, a means of communicating ideas altpge^er in- 
dependent of the stated and familiar cries arid notes. 
Such a conclusion we must needt comb to, when jye 
know that many anecdotes Uk© tile fpjjbwing could bp 
produced ‘ An old goose, that had bbep for a fortnight 
hatching in a farmer’s kitchen, was perceived on a 
sudden to be taken violently ill. She soon after left the 
nest, and repaired to an out-house, where there was a 
young goose of the first year, which she brought With 
her into the kitchen. Tile young oile immediately 
scrambled into the old one’s nest, sat, and 

afterwjirds brought up the brood. The old goose, as 
soon as the young one had taken her place, sat down by 
the side of the nest, and soon after died. As the young 
goose had never been in the h.abit of entering the 
kitchen before, I know of no way of accounting for this 
fact, than by supposing that the old one had some way 
of communicating her thoughts and anxieties, which tlie 
other w.as perfectly able to understand.’ This is re- 
ported to Mr Loudon’s Magazine by a gentleman 
named Brew, residing at EnniSi wlm adds, ‘ A sister of 
I mine, who witnessed the transaction, gave me the in- 
; formation in the evening of the very day it happened.’ 

In the mammalia, the existence of such a language is 
boime out by almost daily observation. A bull, seeing 
a cow straying behind the rest of the herd, will go to- 
wards it, arid aill something, which causes the cow to 
I rejoin her comimnions. We have been assured of thb 
truth of the following incident by a gentleman who 
witnessed it, and who says that it agrees with many 
other anecdotes of cattle which he has heard A num- 
ber of cattle were placed together in a field, fpr the pur- 
pose of feeding on turnips. Two of the number became 
extremely troublesome to the rest, butting at and leap- 
ing u\m\ them, and seeming to take a malicious plea- 
sure ill disturbing them iu eating— in short, playing the 
tyrant over their more pngpcablo companions. This 
was patiently endured for some time ; but at Ipnglh a 
sort of conference was held by Vhe peaceable cattle ^ 
they literally laid their heads together, arid se^mt^ to 
converse on the subject of the annoyance to Which they 
were exposed, and, we may be allowed to add, on the 
proper means to be adopted for putting © stop to it. 
These cattle were then observed to make a simultaneoua 
rush at the two offensive ones; whom thrar attacked in 
such spirited style ris to drive them oilt the 
Unquestionably there was here s(ririe 
guage employed ; otherwise, how could the Common 
sentiment have been ascertained, or the uniform move- 
inont concerted? A curious question now arises-^-Has 
each s|)ecic8 or genus its own language,^^ or is there a 
language common to several 6j)edes prlfenrira t It would 
appear from the Allowing anecdote, that thu latter sup- 
position is the true one; — ‘ Last spring,’ says Mr Barker 
of Bedale, Torkshii!e, Writing in t8S4. ’ an old (riic 
has, I believe, completed her twriritmth 
lost an ©yej IMng relieved, in corisidemri Wrif arid 

infirmity, from heavy Jaimrir, was 
p^y with: a cow .and::.ibUf ! 

field at a distance firotn their i 

gr^in this enclosure was not A 
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was obs^md. Tlie tnave, doubtless tired of staying so 
ibiig at houic, made tho circuit of the field, with a view 
to escai^e! from hbr c6nflti0ment, add havltig discovered 
a plac6 suited for her exit, she returned to her horned 
companions, who were ruminating at a little distance, 
ahd having approached the cow, she gently struck her 
oh the slioulder, first with her hoof, and then with her 
head^ The cow being roused from her revery, the 
loving friends advahced together to the gap, and having 
jointly reconnoitred it, returned to the rest, and then, 
the old raa:re leading the way, the whole company leaped 
over in succession after her.* * 

The Bttrick Shepherd’s anecdote of the small dog 
i which, being ill used by a largo one at an inn, went 
I hpme and brought a friend of superior strength to 
avenge its wrongs, completes oUr list of illustrations for 
the meantime. To multiply such anecdotes might be- 
come tedious, as a few are sufficient to establish the 
fact, that a means of communicating ideas and senti- 
ments does exist among the animals inferior to man. 
That this language among the insect tribes chiefly 
consists of signs by touch, wc have seen. Of what 
nature is the language of the mammalia? Tliese can 
convey expressions of hunger, impatience, and some 
other feelings, by their looks and attitudes ; but this is 
only such natural language as we ourselves possess, and 
often employ. They have evidently another mode of 
communicating their ideas, in which, as far as can be 
observed, neither sounds nor signs are used. Of what 
nature is this silent speech ? Who can give an answer ? 


THE MAD ENGLISHMEN. 

A SrrORY OF OSTEND. 

JoiTEj«BviNG lately in the diligence from Ostend to 
Ghent, 1 fiiU in with a Belgian travelling companion, 
with whom I had some agreeable chat relative to the 
country tlirough which we passed, and its inhabitants. 
He was a native of Ostend, a tovm whieli has endured 
many vicissitudes of fortune, and of w'hicli he seemed to 
know mapyamusing stories. One of these I shall try 
to recall to remembrance, in the words in which it was 
told: — 

lu the year 1817, two Englishmen arrived in Ostend ; 
and, from their movements, appeared to be two singular 
ori|dhals. One was short, stout, and led-haired; the 
other tall and tkin. The shStt one^was named Richard 
Mowbray, and his taH companion was William Eeather- 
ington. Both w'ere in the prime of life, lietween forty- 
five and fifty-five. From head to foot both were gentle- 
men, and tlielr passports were in the best order and re- 
gularity. Upon stepping ashore, they were conducted, 
at their desire, to the Scheldt inn, in the Gudule Street. 
The host was by name Rysvoort, and his inn had by no 
meap ^e best reputation in Ostend. The innkeeper 
was of course enchanted by the arrival of such unlooked- 
for guests. They occupied the best apartments in his 
house, and ordered the choicest fare. The cook busied 
lirsedf in setting before them a most miserable dinner, 
and bur host did the same by two bottles of execrable 
wine. The islanders ate and drank with the most per-f 
feet satisihetion. But the reckoning? Upon this h|^d' 
the host was quite at ease. The next morning his enor- 
mous diarges were paid with the utmost indificrence. 
Thus fsi au was exceU(^ ; but Van Rysvoort, unused 
tb such idrda of Baradise, feared everv|n]nment they 
mllht. their jounJ^ to Brussels. 

that the EngUshmeh did not 
and to pay roundly 

The |wdr, hnwevar, showed no signs of departure ; a 
diUgenc^ OfTe^ them every opportuoity., The Eng- 
diifietiy with the 

they: .ivdidbdwthe' ■■ ■sights.; theij : troubled ' 
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into the country, and ate and dirank, smoked, slept, and 
read the papers, and lived as quietly and peaceably as 
angels. No letters came to them— thby sent none off ; 
the world was dead to them, and th<^ were dead to the 
world. 

Every third morning they regularly paid their JgJWiv ' 
too^ nothing olf, although the landlord dailys charged 
a thretifold price for everything. Van Rysvoort spoke 
usually but little too, and troubled himSelf about 
his gii(\st8 still less, since they paid so well ; but these 
self-same Englishmen took up all Ms attention. He 
puzzled his brain over and over again, and at last took 
his wife into his counsel^; but as they could not eveU 
conjointl}^ solve the mystery, they consulted with friends 
and neighbours upon what these Englishmen could pos- 
sibly be tteing at Ostend. 

‘ Thg^are spies,’ said one. ‘ Birds of flight, who are 
escapil^r punishment,’ said others. 

At last'tiie towm-clerk, wlio had been some years in 
England, settled the matter. 

* Do not trouble your heads ^ I’ll tell you what these 
two Englishmen are — they are nothing more nor less 
than mad Englishmen. Do you know what that means? 
Listen, and I’ll tell you. I knew in London a man \vho, 
in his old age, took to leading such a beggarly life, that 
for fifteen years he lived as the most wretched of 
paupers. From his fellow-beggars he received every 
sort of annoyance ; his mode of life brought on him 
cudgeliings and imprisonments ; but he still persisted. 
At last one morning he was found in a lane frozen dead! 
And listen, he left a will — valid, and drawn up by a no- 
tary — in wliicli he disposed of more than L. 50,000 to a 
village he had never seen nor known. Confess that 
that was a mad Englishman. Such are those now 
lodging in the Scheldt.’ So spoke this clever man. 
But Van Rysvoort answered, ‘Mad or not, they are good ; 
customers; they live and pay well; never domplabi; 'j 
and if I only for five years could keejv such guests, I I 
should become a made man.’ 

A week after this cousnftation, and three alftbi^tbcir 
arrival, the Englishmen called their host, and Ihlii ad^ 
dressed him : — ‘ llerr V an Rysvoort, your hotel pieces us 
very much, and if our proposition pleaseayou, we may 
continue our acquaintance with each other.* 

* My lord,’ answered the delighted host, with a low^ 
obeisance, * I am quite at your disposal ; say your wishes, 
ahd they shall become mine ; for I know what I owe to 
such distinguished guests.’ 

* My good friend,’ said the little iiat niaiff * your hotel 
is by no means so large as it ought to be ; you know 
you have hut three apartments in which a gentleman 
can be accommodated, and these look upon the street. 
The rattle of carts and carriages makes noise without 
end. We lov^^iet. We beve every instant dis- 
♦ irhed. Our hfalth must sink uhd^ it. In short, the 
noise is unbearable.’ 

* I am very sorry to hear it, my lord : what cflti I dp ? 
You are quite right. It is tnie the traffic is without 
end, but I caunot shut up the street.’ 

* Certainly not ; but the thing is not so difficult aifer 

Mb' * What does tny lord mean ^ ^ ^ J 

* The cost cannot be important, and we 1^^ 

M;’ray, continue, my lord,* cried ou^he 
a frankness and warmth most unusual ip 

‘ You have, behind your liouse, a 
which nothing grows; the old wA}l:ii al8o3ii ruins. 
Cofild you not build there it $ni« ugim 
Comfortable ro^ms, and there 

ing ? If you freely give into Jiave said, 

we will pay the half. Wlteu i^ Hie house will 
belong to you ; but must 

go^though we woMd 

V an liysvobrt the pro^sal, find- 
ing his . ^ : 

tomers, ahA.ei4iUipW expense. 

’ %svooft:<miix|ilMd ^ I 

wiih a 
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gOMip and godfather. The builder set briekly to work 
nexlt morning; for the EngHshmen would admit of no 
delay, »» marked out the ground, all was 
quickly in progress. 

From morning till night Mr Richard Mowbray and 
William Featherington never left the \vorkinen. 
Van Ryrvoort took great interest in what was going 
on, but said nothing. It is true he was not quite con- 
tented that the haste with which the Englishmen hurried 
on the building gave no great guarantee for its durabi- 
lity. He would have been better pleased, perhaps, had 
the building not been raised quite so much in the corner 
by the old wall, and that it had been carried up a storey 
or so higher ; but his guests were inexorahle, ?ind would 
only allow of one floor. In fourteen days the garden- 
house was completed, as if by magic. The Ehglishinen 
were so delighted, that tl^y took immediate possession. | 

Van Rysvoort and his wife were now convinced that 
none but mad Englislmien would leave a good dry house 
for a new and wet one. However, that was the business 
of his guests, and being to all appearance a freak, they 
resolved tiiat it should” be well paid for. The entire 
building, according to the accounts of the artificers 
employed upon it, cost 2374 florins — a sum whicli the 
innkeeper considered so unreasonably low, that he in- 
creased it to 4748 florins — for his own benefit. Mon- 
strous as was the hill presented to them, the Englishmen 
paid it, tlie avaricious host consoling his tjonscitnee 
!S;witii the reflection, that it was all little enough for 
<acoonimodating such crazy lunatics witViin his premises. 

This matter being settled, the Englishmen, now in- 
stalled in their garden-house, seldom made their ap- 
pearance out of it They ate, drank, smoked, and read 
the papers as usual ; but the most curious part of our 
sU)ry is, that they allowed no one to enter, and even 
made the beds themselves. 

All this time their accommodation was not of the 
best order. Perhaps the Frau Van Rysvoort wished to 
^y howjittle they could^,be pleased with. Nothing 
could be worse than their ’eating and wine; for honf'st 
Herr Rysvoort^s reasoning was, that before mad Eug- 
Ushmen siiould drink of a good vir. tage, they must learn 
to value it, ‘'The facility with which they paid his 
double charges was only equalled by the uncomplaming- 
ness with which they swallowed his ill-prepared viand.s. 

slmmelessness he exhibited, the greater be- 
came the forbearance of his guests. The brain of mine 
host was always at w'ork to solve so much mystery ; he 
©veil ventured to dl8])lay a certain dogged anger ; still, 
he moved not the equanimity of hi.s customers. The 
and annoying circumstance W’as the making 
their beds. Why did they always keep themselves 
locked. Why did they barn a light all night? 
moyed into the garden for quH^leep ; and yet, 
siiloe they had jpossession, they api)earea to sleep not at 
alii ^an Bysvoort lost himself in wild conjecture. He 
stood at bis window for whole nights watehing the light 
in the EngUslipaieo^s rooms ; and at last so puzzled his 
senses with his guests, that he could no longer enjoy 
life. The hewiidered and tormented landlord now took 
a good Mend or two more into his counsels, and the 
residt of a long deliberation was, that the two English- 
men were neither more nor less than false cxjiijers. 
Tan Hvsvoort, hot a little alarmed at this verdict, 
passed in Teviefw whole of the gold pieces he had 
Solved from tj!^|&gUshmen, bqt found amongs them 
not a su8pieioi0*"l^|oe. Urged by his thrifty better half, 
he took^ fl^ea to a neighbouring Je^ money-changer 
lb 3^ie Jew made 

declared it gw. Now was 
‘ k quite at his wit’s end ; so was bis wife j 

godfathey, the 

^ In in this manner until Bie middle of 

M suddebljT; diabi^ 

'bought a .gun 

togethbr-4«s?tlfey:fSi^^.^ 

. -f^afled the innkeeper, and kformed 1 


him that they were both going upon a three-days’ shoo V 
ing excursion. 

And sure enough, the following morning, long before 
sunrise, a carriage was waiting at the door, and the 
Englishmen, in full sporting trim, jumped into k and 
drove oflfl 

So precipitate were they, that the jnnkeep^ had no 
time to make them his lowest bow, nor to wish them 
a pleasurable excursion. During the next three days, 
Van Rysvoort was in a state of considerable perplexity. 
The Englishmen had taken with them the kejr of the 
garden-house ; and a hard struggle ensued in his breast 
between curiosity and discretion. Curiosity said, break 
open the garden-house; discretion said, such an iflttu- ' 
sion would lose >iim his guests. 

AVednesday, the fourth djiy from the depai'ture of the 
Englishmen, arrived, and still tliey did not appear. In 
I the evening a council was held in the inn ; the sitting was 
! long and stormy ; all sorts of surmises and strange hy- 
I jjotheses were indulged in. 

On the Thursday, Van Rysvoort put on his greatcoat 
most wofully, and went to give information to the police. 
He, however, took this step very unwillingly, as he 
wisely cal cnlatcd that, in the event of his guests having 
met with an untimely end, he could not quietly possess 
himself of their valuables. The commisBary and three 
gens - d’annes attended at the inn, to clear up the 
mystery. 

Asa matter of form, three knocks at the doOr sum- 1 
moned to a surrender. Of no use — no reply. Then, 
as a matter of course, followed, the forcing the etrttazicc. 
TJic happy long-wisbed-for inomerU wa^ noW arrived. 
Lo! wliat came to sigJit? Nothing, literally nothing! 

The police functionaries and the innkeeper started 
hack in amazement. Then folloAved a long-drawn breath 
from the hcad-over-hcad peeping band of curious friends 
and relative.s pressing on the background. A gen- 
darme drew his sword, and valiantly rushed into the 
apartments. But there was nothing to encounter but 
two empty trunks and an open letter. AVith these 
trophies lie hurried biiek. A new movement then took 
place, 'fhe commissary read as follows 

‘ My dear Van Kysvoort— Convinced that you ore ' 
as wH*ll versed in the diromcles of your town as you are 
in your ledger, of whose exactitude you have left us 
nothing to doubt, it may be useless to tell you that 
Ostend, in the beginning of the serenteenth century, 
was mixed up in the war then raging between Spain 
and Holland. Your tovm w^as, from the year 1601 to 
1 604, exposed to those vicissitudes that all so situated 
are liable to, until the Dutch garrison was forced to 
yield to the Spanish general Spinola, Amongst the 
defenders wlio fought like heroeis under the colours of 
the United Provinexjs, were many Englishmen, sons of 
the first families of our country. In this band was one 
of our ancestors, who was treasurer of the expqiiition. i 
Before tlie town capitulated, he with great eai&on hid 
from the capture of the Spaniards the treasure'^bo^c* 

Soon after, he returned to England and died, but not 
before he had given to his family some intelligenee of 
the concealed treasures. This good fortune has &volved 
upon us your house ai>d gaiSen were pointed out as 
the spot. Once upon our track, we Tost no time in in- 
stalling ourselves in your inn, and sooniloiind reason to 
he satisfied witJjj Our operations. We 
without giving rise to any suspioioni, in qhtalnii^ the 
possession^ofi&e t^easui^ so long and 
oblivion, andBh appropriating them to ouiiMye& 
right destination. How we need 

be a 'Secret; but, Herr Van,;%jlvo0rt,'!w 
our dlsdoaurc by declaring* Upon our kmott < 

men, that we have faii^ M ybu^^ 

:.|i^ures, , Bo long .im ' 

l^q'.ag^in'auch XYbiilK ' 

: ' :km4s.' ' of. 

I shut bur ^eyes.' to prbcbedii^ - As . 
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you Uave prolited. JLa the furtliest room you Avill find e 
a portion of the floor broken up * you will also find a r 
hole ton feet deep, at the bottom of wluch lies an iron <: 
chest* took our time in removing the old ducats » 
of Cjiarles V. The phest wo bequeath to you, with the i 
recommendation tlxat you fill up the chasm again at r 
your convenience. c 

perhaps you will wish to know how the “ mad Eng- c 
Ushmen^^ aro really named. We are very sorry in this « 
resect to be unwillmg to oblige you. The discovery 1 
would be of no use, as we firmly intend never to set ^ 
foot again in your memorable town, or in your inn. i 
Do not trouble yourself with any reflections upon our 
conduct The finance minister of Queen Elizabeth can 
alone call us to account ; and he, good man, has already 
given up his claims full two -hundred years ago; so, 
upon his score, we lightly trouble ourselves. 

Eor the future, in laughing over the very question- 
able conduct you have shown us, we shall alAvays bear 
witness to the high esteem with which we are imx>re6sed 
as to your character as a man and an innkeeper. In 
the hope of never seeing you again, with our hearty 
farewell, we give you leave to call us, and to si^eak of 
us, as the *Mai) ENousninEN.’ 

Van Rysvoort rolled his eyes and bit his lips ; but to 
what purpose? The first transport of rage having 
passed away, the innkeeper ended the matter by an 
observation which did honour to his perception, * Tliat 
these Englishmen, after all, were not so mad as they 
seemed to be.’ 

• oCca'sional notks. 

WACiKS. 

It ivS marvellous to observe tlie extensive ignorance 
which still prevails respecting tlie true cause of a rise 
and fall in wages. In a Van Diemen’s lAind new’^s- 
piiljpr, just received, wo perceive that loud comidaints 
arc made by agriculturists on account of the high 
wages demanded by the persons ■svliom they omidoy, 
inciudiiig artificers of various classes. At a public | 
meeting of landowners and farmers, called to consider 
the subject, it is stifcted, as a gricvanc^o, that while 
they ‘ lunot get more than 3s. per bushel for wheat, 
or mor?, than 2ci. to 2 J(1. per lb. for their bqteher-incat 
throughout the year, the ‘non-productive classes,’ as 
they term them, will not correspondingly lower their 
rates of wages. Tliey then go on to resolve, ‘ That as 
under these disadvantages the farmer cannot clear his 
expenses, much less niake any profit an effort slioiild be 
m^e throughout the colony to awaken all classes to a 
sense of this unequal state of things; and, as one means 
of ndief at hand, every discouragement should be offered 
to high Wages, as in the end equally injurious to master 
and servants; and that, except in pnrticular circuni- 
stauqes, the following Btandara should l)e adopted ; — 
good'shepherd to receive L.15 hyear, with rations; good 
ploughman from L.10 to L.12 a year, witli rations; a 
labourer L.9 a year, with rations ; sheep-shearers Ts. fid. 
per IpO fleeces, or 3s. 6d. per day; and reapers in the 
same ytroportiou. And as in no case is there so much 
unfairhi^s practised from the adoption of different 
nieasuremonts, this meeting is of opinion that sa'wyers 
are sufficiently remunerated at 2s. per 100 feet, govern- 
ment measurement.* 

In this resolution of the wise agriculturists of Van 
DiemeflV we have a repetition of one of the 

most extraordinary fallacies that ever ly^ftoozled the 
b^ns of mankind. The editor of the paper, in a single 
sonteimn; tacked to the account of the meeting, sots the 
whole |S%igKts. He says, ♦ It will be impossible to 
enforce the above, resoluttons,* beeause tiier© are few 
firee labotu^rs m in the colony.* Precisely 

resolutions 

:■ raise or 'deproas' the ' 

:■ Unions among , 

to . fix" rates of , 
in | 


every instance, and in all countries, depends on the 
number of Iversons seeking to be emjdoyed, and 4he • 
quantity of employment for them. In snort, demand 
and supply in the market is the tnio and only standard 
in this as in any other branch of afikirs. The loaf 
might sink to Id., or rise to lg„ and so might the 
of other* articles fiuctuate, without afibetiug the waps 
of labour in the least. Some people seem tp entertain 
a notion that if food were to become very low in price, 
the mass of labourers, by being able to live more cheaply^ , 

I would fwjcept of lower w^ages. This is a complete ddihe 
sioii. Labourers, among whom we include ail 5 ' 

workmen and servants, do^not strive the less to gOj,S|p't . 
wages l)ec|iuse they c^aii Ruy iMittev bargains witlLWlfWt, ; ^ 
money. This, indeed, is proved from the fact of ' ! 
bourers, iii A^an Diemen’s Lund and North Amerleti; 
seeking higher w^ages than their brethren ore paid in 
Englsw^ although tliey (!an buy food at a fourth of the 
Xirice. Nether do employers study pri(*es w’heu about 
to hire assistants. No mistress of a family sends out 
to inquire tlie price of bread, beef, ribbims, or calico, 
before agreeing to pay a certahi wage to her servant; 
she is guided exclusively by the consideration, wbetlior 1 
she could not get as good a servant for money; 
while the servant, on tlie other hand, is in the same 
manner influenced by the consideration, whether she 
could not elsewhere got more molie}'. Bo is it with all 
, others who have employment to give or to take. The 
Van Diemen’s Land agriculturists must either import 
more eer^'ants, or Imve less work to execute, if they 
wish to lower ivages. 

NEW TRICKS IN IX>NUON. 

Tbere are few who are acquainted with the streets 
! of the metropolis, but must hare occasionally noticed 
I some poor and wretched obj(Hit gathering together the 
contents of a parcel of lucifer matches, w’^hich have 
5 fallen from her hands on to the pavement of a crowded 
i thoroughfare. In nine cases out of ten this is imr- 
, posely* done to excite? the •sympathies of .the passer- 
; by. It would seem, however, that, encouraged by the 
r success whicli has attended this system, a desire 1ms 
? been raised to improve upon the original idea. The 
, vagrant, having selected for her object a well-dressed, 
b charitable-looking xierson (a country gentleman with 
3 drab gaiters is sure game), places herself suddenly in 
L* Ids way, and down go the matches. The innocent vic- 
3 tini of premeditated collision is immediately surrounded 
5 by a host of ragged confederates, who loudW cry shame. 

* Tlic public take up the part of the ‘ suffering,’ and a 
i compromise is entered into by the payment of an 
s amount in silver. This trick is often performed by a 
1 woman in High Ilolborn, who, during tlie hours of the 
r labourers’ dinnep.^ w ould represent the wife of one of 
- that class w ity some pieces of crockery ware and a 
^ Oottle of greasy water suspended in a pocket handker- 
1 cliief. Yesterclay the match-trick was ix^formed with 

1 great success upon the pavement of tlie National Cfal- 
. lery, and although at one time there were more than 

2 three parties at work upon this small space, the 
1 appeared to be highly encouraging. — 

fc Poor-Law Gazette. ^ 

s The prevalence of such tricks in Lond^ jJftlWt 

• veif^ peculiar etfects upon both tjyp dmtre^iC^ ittl4 
the (ximfortable classes. They have a 

\ with the few who are simple and incxmsidilt^ 

5 bably for the most })art with strajigert 
i tvy) ; but the only cflbct upon th6! 


really distressed must sufifer thO IpipoBtorft 

This is not taken ■ into ac^ we 

hear of extreme cases o| the non-relief of 

which, in the inidAt cf ''4 RUd wealthy capital, 

natnrally.excites "We n<^t reflect that the 

great bulk of thjS pi^pie tm M astoustomed to see trick 
and roguery ' gwg; m day under the guise of 
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nitey, that they come almbnit to doiibt the eaitstence 
wrctcliednefts. All unfortunate persoitt h^ 
then, U strong interMt in reprUsaing di^it liko that 
uW^described ; which is, in fact, a killing of their 
grold-egged goose, and the cause of an enormous amount 
money being kept in pockets which olSierwiae 
amf flow freely to thqir relief. The bad ♦effects of 
imposture do not stop here. It is impossible that *6uch 
tricks can abound amidst any people, however benevo- 
lent and fVank by nature (and this is a general cliarao 
teriatic <>f the Engtish), without producing habits of 
feeling of quite an opposite kind. Their tendency is to 
associate all misery with the idea of imposture, to make 
all impulsive compassion appiftar as mere sim|)Iieity and 
weakness, and to justify a complete shutting up of the 
heart as Onl^ a proper precaution against being cheated, 
philanthropic Or bencjvolent objects may, in such a place, 
be 'attended to— ^andin London they a re so to a remark- 
ablh extent — but, this being done only in a public and 
foirmd way, by the payment of rates and subscrip- 
tions, rather than the direct giving of relief to a distress 
which meets the view, it cannot give the same exercise 
to the sentiment of benevolence which is to be derived 
from actual contact with a fully-credited misery. Ac- 
cordingly, it is not surprising to find that that place 
in the mind which, amongst simple provincials, is oc- 
cupied by a ready-flowing pity for all kinds of distress, 
is, in ;many equally well-meaning metropolitans, filled 
by something quite different — a disposition to doubt, 
suspect, and scoff at all individual appearances of 
mlacryL At the same time, the abundance of quackery 
and unfounded pretensions iu business and the profes- 
sions peculiar to a large city, adds to this unfortunate 
effbet, and renders it almost impossible for any one wlio 
is wide awake to take anything whatever upon its own 
simple showing. It is unnecessary to point out how 
often the true aud good must thus be rejected, and all 
the benefit derivable from it lost, from the impossibility 
of establisliiag its credit — how much lalkour and pains 
must thus, in many instances, be ihrov n away — above 
alb how demoralising must be tliis tone of mind gene- 
seeing tliat it makes all humane feeling a laughing- 
itock, and every jue tension to virtue aud good intention 
A mockery. '/This must be reckoned, we ^up|)ose, among 
^le dioadvantages of very large cities, to be balanced off 
^against the mental activity which they keep up, the 
jtosura of being unknown and solitary if you ch<x>«e, 
And the opportunity of attending shows and entertain- 
ments whiejj there is no getting anywhere else. 

SEPAUATE EDUCATIONAL EFFOB'TS. 

t ;Tiie utewspapers have lately informed us of a meeting 
of tlie i^Ugregational bo<ly, when upwards of seventeen 
thquiaud subi^ribed for educational pur- 

w&a exp^l^d to raise the 
am thousand, within five years, tor the 

sum 'Jtt appears that this liberality is de- 

fnajnte establishment of day-schools in 

body. * At the same time, 
BimW eM m. isourseof being made by the 
Wesleyan Metitowipi iWt wji|db views equally confined 
to ^^0 a design 

entertoiuedef the midland dis- 

tot of BngJapdf-lAiciwtif W haraefi es tlie^ite 

the against whom Ijbe 
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prospect of a natibnal system of education,' such as 
exists in Holland, Belgium, America; and 
countries, by which ifil our youth might have 
together In their school-days, without rCgoH to ^ 
rdnoes on one special point Now, the ptoS^t itotfis 
to be abandoned as hopeless. So be it, sto^lbeiter max 
not be. But let this great Country be aware of 
evils of which it is laying the toundatiohs. The 
avoidable efibet of this dissociatioU of the peseq^fie ih 
youth, according to religious denomluatieiis, wiE to 
make them in their mature years aliens 
other, lleli^ous sects will become equlvid^ tO 
castes in India. The common feelings, in which the 
union and strength of a people reside, will be attenuated; 
while all the divided feelings Avill wax in strengtlL 
Class will feel* coldly, or dtespitefully, or hatefhlly, 
towards class, and this mainly because they Aioie «ol 
each other; whereas, if they had all been thrown together 
in their tender years, they would have fanned weeiai 
friendships, perhaps to last through life, or at 1 «m|NmI 
a sufficient personal intimacy to produce . ■ sdK 
feeling, and make distinctions in faith apu||HS|l^ 
proper cause for mutual distrust or ; 

in the great distinctions which wealtl||H||I^P^PP 
ploying and being employed, piDduc^Rffi^ peopl^» 
there was sufficient cause of disunmnl^ Su -the effieete of 
these distinctions are even now painfully, and pe^ape 
threateningly, apparent. But these distinctions ore as 
nothing to what must henceforth take place if the 
separate system of education be persisted ip. I)IVISJ^ 
must then t.ake the presiding place in Britain, and ilie 
days of her greatness, if anything of cair owq doing 
can bring them to a close, will terminate through tliU 
cause. 


SUMMER LOITERINGS IN FRANCE. 

SAimUB— PONTEVKAULT. 

Again on our travels down the green valley of the 
I Loire, and, for the sake of variety, pursuing our journ^ 

I from Tours by land, on the north bank of the river, 

[ instead of thrt^ading our way by steam among the many 
islands and sandbanks which here, more than ever, en- 
cumber the navigation of the stream. In our route, we 
I have, for the most part, on our right a high bank here 
and there perforated with cavernous cottages and wlue 
vaults, and on our left the broad current of the Xoire, 
increased by the waters of the CHer a fow mdea MoA 
Tours. Yet one cannot say, with any oeirtamty^ 
the Cher throws in its tribute to the fiood, for 
left bank of the Loire the land is so ■ flat ■ asv ^ 
all sorts of deltas and breaks 1° 
waters ; and indeed, for nearly as down sis 
tton of the Yienne, there. may,be':Wi^% 
two rivers running parallel jio each 
tliey are occasional touchlnjg and 
an island between, flat, greeih aud 
plants and willows. The Olier,, after 
Indre, co&rideratdy increases toe f 
adds at lesst a third to Its voliiiiiar ;and^ littt fott; the 
maUy islands which st^ break It into 
it -wnfild be- a trdy' xiver. On 
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town of tw<n»ty-fiTO thouiMiii4 inhaW^ and the centre On reaching this cromlech, we /ound that it is much 
of,a |KH>ii)k*Us dU Sanmur it exceedingly dull, a smallerthan the one in the low gtownds,' but built on 
cUaeiwster H it taid possessed since the flight of same plan of upright stones supptwrttng a horkontal slab 

a large body of its mott industrious and wealthy inha- as a roof. The atones are neither so large nor so nuiiie- 
bltimts on me reirocaUctt of the edict of Nantes. With rous ; yet the thing altogether, iusigniflcant as it is in 
UtUe or nothing to interest the tourist, and inns whose comparison, is imposing in efftet, and would doubtless 
ptltoinanoes are very inferior to their pretensions, my make tlsi fortune of a London tea-gardOn* tho^b-«h^* 
only f^SBOTi for staying a day or two in the town was treated with as little consideration as if placed bj^he side 
to ^ait certtain remarkable Druidic remains in the im- of a Scottish highway. In extent it may meaeure about 
mediaUl neighbourhood, also the prison of Fontevrault, fifteen feet in length by eight in breadth, a shigle broad 
tlie laagest iKUiepn c/e detention in Franco, which is stone, aS in the former instance, closingthe westbrh ex- 
lituated at a few miles’ distance. tremity of the structure. How tlie stones of eitlier 

The Druidic monuments, which I presume to bo of an structure, some of which must weigh fully twenty tons 
age coeral with those of Stonehenge, I was desirous of in weight,| were brought tt» the spot, and rais^ in their 
not imsskig unnoticed,. for they are among the most per- present position, is a question I gladly leave to he solved 
fiactui existence, having survived the sfbrms, social and by those , who kindly undertake to puzzle themselves 
otherwise, of the last two thousand years, with scarcely about thfv]|^lding of the pyramids, and other mysteries 
any oliatige in their appearance ; and, if undisturbed, they of that sW,/or the benefit of mankind. What were 
may remain in their present entire condition for thou- even the useS^ “of these gigantic cromlechs, it is difficult 
sands of years longer. These very interesting relics to imagine; all the more obvious suppositions of their 
are situated at about the distance of a mile and a-half having been designed as tombs, or altars of a barbarous 
from Saumur, in a southerly direction, and arc reached sacrifice, being open to objecticcis which would be out of 
by a public road which crosses the river Thouet, a small place for me to discuss. The smart Flibl)ertigibbet, my 
and siug^sh tributary of the Loii’e immediately behind conducteur to the pierres couvertes^ iiithnated that tiiere 
the town. Conducted aside from the highway along a was a single standing stone, of a similar kind, in a field 
by-path on the left, we speedily attain the object of our at some distance ; but the lengthening shadows of even- 
seatch, among vineyards and gardens, and placed within ing admonished us that it was time to depart from a 


a walled enclosure, to which a humble keeper admits us 
by a wicket* The situation may have been more con- 


scene w'hich would appear to have been a metropolis of 
Druidism ; and so, without seeing this less remarkable 


spicuous when the country was unenclosed and uncul- relic, we returned to Saumur for the night. 


tured ; at pi^sent, by being on a level plain, and en- 
vironed with^iedgerowX, trees, and scattered cottages, 
it is particularly obscure. 


The brilliant sunshine of a new day brought with it ! 
the wish to pay our intended visit to Fontevrault, for I 
which I bad procured an order for admission from the 


I was surprised by the large dimensions of this w’ork of minister of the interior before quitting Paris. Fonte- 
a remote and rude antiquity. We had before us a species vrault lies quite in a different direction from the emdosi- 
of house or hut, fi)rme(i of a few enormously large slabs ties already noticed, and at tlie distance of eight or nine 
of stone, clcstHl on the top, aides, and further extre- miles from Saumur. Hiring a carriage for the occasion, 
mity, and oi)en at the east end, which was tow^ards us. we pursued a route up the left bank of the Loire for a 
Entering tins curious mansion — got up, as one could few miles, after which, striking into a cross-road on our 
fiincy, by the frolk; of a boy giant, from the unshapely right, we found ourselves following the siquoeities of a 
blocks of a quarry — we found that, as nearly as could small but beautiful valley, till, having passed several 
be judged, it measured about fifty feet in length by ancient hamlets, and attained a rising ground in the 
twelve to fifteen in breadth; eaclt (ff the sides consisted midst of a wood}’’ and sequestered region, we found our- 
ofonly four stones ^ one blocked up the end, and four selves in the old-fashioned village or td^n of Fonte- 


epmposed the horizontal roof. The stones being un- 
hewn, did not join very exactly, but admitted of gaps, 

At. J i XT 


vrault Having deposited our voiture at a small inn 
in the placet I proceeded across the way to a large 


tbxbugh w’hicli tlie liglit and kir penetrated> Nor were barrack-like building, whose gateway was weU guarded 
oH, bf uniform size, some being larger than the others, by a party of soldiers, and announced myself to the 
and one was probably twenty feet across. The interior concierge of this mighty hive of humag beings, the 
was enipty, with an earth-trodden floor. All was great prison of Fontevrault. While I Am waiting in 
antique in aspect, except tlie portal, which has in the porter’s lodge till my errand is announced to the 
* modern times been partially buUt up to a reasonable governor, let me tell the reader sometliing of the history 
and moit lil^ly with a view to protect the of the place we are about to visit. 

‘ place from intrusion. There ww, however,, no door About the ypiir 1098, France became agitated by 


place from intrusion. There was, however,, no door 
ei^er to shut or open. In England, a Druidic remain 
of kind has been ordinarily called a cmnM; in 
it is popularly kpown as npierre couvertCt audit 
Hfls name 1 sought out that which w'as now be- 


lli England, a Druidic remairi the >xtraorihiwy preaching of a priest called Robert 
ordinarily called a cromlech ; in d’ArbrisseL Haranguing midtitudes of all classes of 


d’ArbrisseL Haranguing multitudes of all classes of 
people, and dwelling on the value of a rchgipus lHb,y 
he attracted a v.aat number of followers. Httsbauds^ 


TOS ine/ The^^^^g^^ piloted us to tire spot, abandoned their wives, wives their husbands, 

Add irtitttWy much At his ease on the top of the loir wall their children, and young females their famm^^ vto 
of while I took a sketch of the structure obey the fanatic impulse. More than three tMiimd 


t^rsens lei^ their houses and their counexh^ to 
madame wislied to see Mlovr this remarkahle man from town to 
thq WHS; to be lost, I had |\f«m city to city ; persons of dl^raiikis:: 

'tiohs, of every' age and , protbssiou, 


us eee the othvrt And ^ pther soide pf respectable character, others of 

of about a Of k mile oo difficult to conduct their 

-'to ;8^ct some spot, where, be 
At^'Prntm^rv.lAM'^^Pua'imcuety. After gedlmg It 


iiibe-. 
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the forest shades, tJic pious multitude at ftrst con- 
st^eted cabins of wood and turf; a small chapel was 
ue^t buil t ; and deep and wide ditches were dug through- 
oJit the encampment, h> separate the dwellings of the 
iuen from those of the women. The neighbouring towns 
villages vied witli each other in furnishing food and 
for this holy host ; the nobles of the* country 
endowed them liber^ly with lands, including the "spot 
where they had pitched their settlement ; contributions 
flowed in from kings and princes ; whole families came 
to join the new settlers, and threw all their wealth into 
the common treasure, which w'as speedily swelled to a 
considerable amount. In 1102, the foundations of the 
great church were laid, and frfe building ereqted, under 
the superiutendence of a lady of the princely house of 
Gham^giie. Robert d’ArbrisseJ, wliose egergy had 
carried him over eveiy difllculty, now saw his flock well 
lodged and pastured. Three liundred of the best ih- 
Btnicted and most respectable of the fem ale converts w'ere 
placed in buildings near the newly erected church, and 
charged ■with the duty of chanting tlie sacred ofRccs ; the 
others were divided intft companies of a hundred and 
sixty each; whilst those of doubtful character were 
placed by themselves in a building called La Madeleine. 
The lepers and the infirm were lodged in another edifice 
called St Lazams; and the able-bodied mule portion of 
the colonists was accommodated in a distinct residence 
named St Jean de THabit. Thus, the great and miscel- 
lanebus conventual establishment, composed both of 
nuns and monks, was fairly set on foot. As eminent for 
his humility as for his other virtues, the founder assumed 
to himself no authority over his followers, but placed 
the pastoral staff in the hands of a female ruler, Pe- 
tronilla de Chemille, and gave an example to the whole 
body of dutiful ol>edienco to her as superior. In 1117, 
Robert d’Arbrissel died in the odour of sanctity, leaving 
the monastery of Pontevrault as a monument of his 
genius. The singular constitution which he had im- 
posed> of making the nuns the superiors, and the monks 
subject to them, remained in force ; and the abbess of 
Fontevrault, who was generally a lady of rank, was for 
ages one of tlie most important religi(m8 functionaries 
itt France, power biung vastly i .crcastjd b}'- the 
^iread of monasteries of the same order, of which, ulti- 
mately, there W'ere as many as fifty-seven throughout 
France. It is needless to pursue the history of Fonte- 
tlirongh tlie seven hundred yQars wdiich followed 
ibi foundation, further than to say, that it w'us one of the 
most imposing religious establisliihents in France, and 
woi selected as the burial place of Henry II., his son, 
Richard Coeur de Lion, and other member.s of the royal 
house of Anjou. At the revolution of 1793, like similar 
institlEtloiis throughout France, the monastery was dis- 
sblvbd^ whol^ establishment, oii^h its splendid 

; the lady su^rior, with her 
numeirotts train of nUns, monks, and servants, was 
tum^ adrift to the world ; many of the tombs and 
mrniuthentt were desecrated and destroyed, and the vari- 
ous buildings deroted to the purposes of a national 
prison for crimittalt. : 

And so this was Ae end of the pious dream which 
led the almost sOtot^ Robert d’Afhiissel to imagine he 
had founded an establishmeiit Wliich should last through- 
out all generatlona.. Of to e^ overthrowr,’uo 

one can liavo any adequate id^ without visiting the 
pl^ I had anticipated abelng two or three houses and 
cSciittrtyards, whereas, to ftay auipiSibi establislunent 
abp^red to cover some forty oi* Kfe peres, occupying 
slope of a hill towards W south-east with 
: of the Valley below, and embracing a collection of^ 

chUrcbes^^ courtyards, workshops, and 

: such excefleht order; and ap 

present pur^pser''' that tlie 
to have cohgtatuiat^ it|^.''On : 

**9 pood a bargain---thai 
;fe»t€!Sr,Mpnsieut the'''governeiv' ;a?W' 
in. u. brown /beard, l-wlib- 'as- i 
w him great pleasure to showus 


over the estabUshment, thotigli he regrets to tell me it is 
a jour de fete — V assmpiionde h uiflr^s^and tlmt, there- 
fore, it is a holiday in the prison, I now recollected 
having passed numerous parties of.peasants in holi- 
day attire wending their way to BaumUr, and should 
iiave earlier bethought myself of the unsultableness of 
a visit to Fontevrauit on such a sacred occssion. Howf 
ever, it w as of no use now entertaining any regrets on 
the subject; perhaps it would be iflbre interesting to,, 
see the hive in repose ; and I accordingly assured 
Monsieur that a sight of the place to-day would do a$ 
well as any other, particularly along with his obliging 
explanations. * Eh him — a plaisir* 

I As w’^c crossed open square towards the department 
I shown first to strangers, I learned, what I was not clear 
upon before, that Fontevrauit accommodates tiiree 
classes of offenders — boys, men, and women ; that the 
discipline is according to the silent system, in w'hich 
masses herd and w^ork togetlicr, but without liberty to 
converse ; and that at present there were two thousand 
of one kind and another in the different divisions. As to 
these divisions, and their subdivisions, each is very 
suitably confined to a distinct suite of buildings, with its 
court and cloisters, so that the establishment is more 
properly a collection of prisons than a single prison ; and 
all connexion, as w'cll as chance of escape, is cut off by 
high walls, on w'hicU at intervals are w^alks and turrets, 
whence the armed sentinels have a complete command 
of the courts beneath. 

The departnunit to which we were first introduced 
was that of the boys, of whom there were about three 
hundred, all dressed in the safne Itind of coarse attire 
and wooden shoes whit^li I had seen at Mettray. Ijnder 
the immediate control of officers, they were caused to 
exhibit various military manoeuvres, and finally marched 
ofl'in order to a farm in the neighbourhood without any 
guard. There ■was n liveliness of manner about these 
boys whieli w'as pleasing ; and, evidently on the best 
terms with the governor, they crow'ded round him, be- 
fore setting out, to petition for a tambour — if they 
only could be allowed a drum, they would be so happ3\ 
This request, however, w^as not granted. Having seen 
the interior fuicommodations of this department, we w'cnt 
on to the next-, which was the infirmary of the male part 
of the establishment, consisting of a cuisine, several floors 
with beds, a pleasant courtyard and cloistered , walk, 
all neat, clean, and airy. In one of the dormitories a 
priest ■was engaged in administering ghostly consolation 
to one of the unhappy inmates. IVcxjceding from this 
portion of the establishment, we next w'ere admitted into 
the department appropriated to the female prisoners, for 
whom one of the most extensive monasteries in the cluster 
must have been selected. At the time of my visit thqre 
w'cre five hundred women within its Avails, independently 
of attendants, all of wfiom were Sisters of Charity. Ad- 
mitted at a postern by one of these meek ministera of 
mercy, wc went through different buildings, containing 
bed and w ork-rooms, also a school for instruction, and 
finally issued upon a large open court, where nearly the 
whole five hundred were before us at a single glan<^. 
It was a very curious scene. Under the eye of Sisters 
of Charity, planted like sentinels at differeut points^ and 
striking in appearance from their dark habiliments and 
ample white coifs, the whole body of women walked in 
single file at the distance of several paces from each 
other, and in an fedless serpeutine ovolutimi across ohd 
round the fowtyard. In plain attire^ with dowuoast 
looks, and hafiis crossed in front— if hot occupied in 
holding a hook Of devotion— dM this singular rifement 
of women i)erambulate, in slow-ihmured steps, and in 
perfect silence, before theijr superiors ; and thus are -thejr 
exercised in the open air for hours, partlchWjK which , 
prevented from labouring at Iheir appoittt^^ 
the occSsion of holiday^ On ordinary work dfLyw 

araemployed in daa«9^ 

and pO^ormmgptherisriil^ 

.g^towNd'esfr^iskmtt ■: 

X^avfog this i^iharkable a 


demned, fcff tWr to pass years of oonfinement 

here, we arrived at the great depSt of adult male pri- 
soners* of whom there were twelve hundred altogether, 
but separated into divisions* each closely superintended 
by oflSclals in uniform, provided with cutlasses. All 
were here* likewise, undergoing exercise in open court- 
yards j walking, like the females, in endless and re^i- 
lated convolutions,^ Their looks were dull and timid ; 
not a whisper was Sttered among the entire mass ; and 
the only sound heard was the low measured tramp of 
the convicts half-echoed from the recesses of tiie sur- 
rbunding colonnades. Adjoining these places of out- 
of-door resort we found various workshops, and ascend- 
ing fi^m a vast kitchen, we arrived at the principal 
dormitories, eatdi on a floor constructed within the nave 
of the ancient church, and furnished with beds for five 
hundred i)er8ons. There is thus no separation into cells 
at Fontevrault during either night or day j close sur- 
veillance, as is believed, compensating for the want of 
solitary seclusion. 

Last of all, in our perambulations, we entered tlie 
. church, of which a portion lias been taken to form the 
above-mentioned sleeping- rooms. The part used for 

public worship consists chiefly of the transepts, which 
are seated with mean benches, and contrast wofully 
with the splendours of a bygone era. In a dingy closet- 
like recess, we were shown the only objects of curiosity 
which have survived the violence of the revolutionary 
mob. These are the mutilated statues of Henry II., 
his queen Eleanor, llichard, and Isabelle widow of King 
John. Propped up in ^recumbent i)osition, and with 
much of the sffulptuTc broken and defaced, tliey form a 
sad memorial of fallen greatness. I’lie tombs over 
which the efiigies had been originally placed were, with 
that of Hobert d’Arbrissel, violated at the Ilevolution, 
and their coTitents scattered to tlie wdnds. From this 
melancholy spectac:le the governor condiKited us to the 
base of the 'ifbwr d'Eirault, a tall and handsome turret 
of peculiar architecture, dating from the fo\indation of 
the abbe\'. Its lower storey is now used as a granary 
and storehouse. The other parts of this extensive esta- 
blishment, including a mill moved by a steam-engine, 
need no particular notice. When wo had made the 
complete tour of the place, however, more, it seems, 
remained to be seen. The governor, who was never 
weary of explaining the inecaniqxie of his establish- 
ment, which he considers a model of excellence, now 
hoped that we would visit the farm belonging to the 
prison. Of course this w'as gladly assented to, and we 
all drove off down the valley by the road towards Hau- 
rnur, till wc arrived at the spot in question. 

Spreading up the face of one of the pretty green 
hills, and with an agreeable south-eastern exposure, 
we found a farm of several hundred acres in extent 
divided into fields with diflerent crops ; also several in 
grass for cows, and some land laid out with vines. Here 
we encountered the whole troop of boys marching back 
to their prison quarters, the visit having been only 
for the sake of exercise. All smiled as they passed us, 
touching their caps in railitary fashion ; and on inquiry, 
I learned that so well-disposed arc they towards the 
system of discipline, that they do not think of abscond- 
ing ; but, as I said on a former occasion, it would be un- 
availing to run away in a country where the police arc too 
sharp to I^ve vagrant criminals undetected. The farm- 
offices W'ore examined, from the mmd\d€s iUves (calf- 
hoUae) to the d wion^cr, in which we l^ad the hap- 
to parfcalce of a bowl of excellent fliilk fresh from 
the ebed and well-managed /mVcr»s— the governor the 
while pMng us with observations on the great supe- 
itotty bohviot-boys qut-door labour oti a farm 

^ |hose^ to his char^^i^rked 

He to> the B^itary system of 

iiUiirSjc^^ for aUqwing pri- 

under f did hot consider it 

heoaitokry to argue this sothewhat perpleidng question, 


on which much may he said on b&th sides j and there- 
fore, with a thousand thanks fop his kihdness* we b^de 
I this very obliging gentleman adieu, and soon on 
our way to our temporary home at Saumur. 

THOUGHTS OF AN IKVALip. 
SiCRkESs is generally thought to ‘ pull down’ tife mind. 
Perhaps the real etlect thus described is often iiothing 
more thqn a reduction of tlie worldliness of men -s ordi- 
nary thoughts, and an awakening into comparative 
IKiwer of the gentler ufiections. Tlie world of the heart 
opens to us, under the dependency of invalid life, its 
troubles ai)d its fears, as l!Tie w^orld of the sterner intel- 
lect passes out of sight, and our confidence In the 
resources sf self iTcconies shaken. Thus, it may be 
that, whUj^hG mind suffers in one respect, it gains in 
another. ^Wtainly, at least, the result is to tiirowit 
into a new ]^Tiase of being : the invalid tone of mind is 
something quite by itself. It will be diflerent, of course, 
in different persons ; yet its own general character must 
ever remain tolerably distinct. •Our literature does not 
possess many representations of the invalid’s current of 
reflection and sentiment ; but tlie limited list receives an 
important addition from a volume which has just ap- 
peared — anonymous, but well known to be from the iien 
of Harriet Martineau.^^ This distinguished lady has, w'c 
lament to learn, been confined with severe illness for 
several years. 8he occupies a cheerful cottage, jdaced 
in a situation which commands an extensive sea and 
land ])rospect, near the port of Sunderland. Her con- 
dition is one attended with fi-equent painful paroxysms, 
and, to judge from what she says in this volume, she 
does not hope to recover ; but she has many intervals 
of agreeable sensation, during wdiich her mind can exert 
itself with nearly all its wonted power and activity. The 
present volume is partly descriptive of her condition 
and its various resources for a modified happiness ; 
partly a rec-ord of thongbts which have occurred to her 
in tills peculiar state of existence. It is a. book which 
all her friends must receive with a deep, though it may 
be a melancholy, interest ; and they will find in it even 
more reason than they have ever had before, to admire 
the heroic good intentions and aspirations of the gifted 
author. 

The reigi^ing mood of our invalid is to make the best 
of everything — to profit from .affliction, and to rejoice 
in every remission and alleviation of her distresses. In 
her first essay, she sbts herself to prove tl^^t pain in its | 
nature is transient, hut tliat all good is lasting. ‘Duving 
the year looked back upon,’ slie says, ‘ all the days, and 
most of the hours of the day, have had tlieir portion of 
pain — usually mild — now and then, for a few marked 
hours of a few^viarked wrecks, severe and engrossing; 
wKic, perhapjf some doaen evenings and half-dozen 
mornings are remembered as being times of almost 
entire ease. So much for the body. The mind, mean-^ 
time, though clear and active, has been so far affected 
by the bodily state as to lose nil its gaiety, and, 
diruse. almost to forg«?t its sense of enjoyment. 
the year, perhaps, there may have been two sui|i|;!hlM 
of light-hcnrtedness, for four liours in June, 
hours and a-half in October, with a few singlO 
of 'Joy in the intermediate seasons, the 
of some rousing idea, or the revival of 
association. Over all the rest has bioodiod a 
heavv cloud of care, apparently cauldtelii 
that the leas real. This is the sum of tfeo paaita of the 
year in relatipn to illness. Where painSb. 

mow? Not only gone, but annSihUa^, They are de- 
stroyed so utterly, that even in^inojfy ce^ lay no 
upon them. * * What fPewMdflsf 

All the good renmins, .. • • 

And how is this! whence this wide diflhrenee be- 
tween the good and the etfl h 


* in the i| 
don: Moxon. I 
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Because the jjrood is indissolubly connected widi ideas 
-fWith the unseen realities wliich are indestructible. 
Tliit^ is true even of those pleasures of sense which of 
themselves would bo as evanescent as bodily pains. 
The flowers sent to me by kind neighbours have not 
TiShed— that is, the idea and pleasure of tliem re- 
iA, ^hough every blossom was withered mcsitlis ago. 
The game and fruit, eaten in their season, remain as 
comforts and luxuries, preserved in the love that sent 
them. Every letter and conversation abide — ever\^ 
new idea is mine for ever •, all the knowledge, all the 
experience of the year, is so much gain. Even the 
courses of the planets, and the changes of the moon, 
and the haymaking and harftstj are so mue^i immortal 
wealth ; as real a possession, as all the pain of the year 
was a passing apparition. Yes, even the quick bursts 
of sunshine are still mine. Eor one instance, which 
will well illustrate wdiat I mean, let us look back so far 
as the spring, and take one particular night of severe 
pain, which made all rest impossible. A short inter- 
ll^sion, which enabled me to send my servant to rest, 
haylhg .landed in pain, ^ was unwilling to give further 
and wandered, from mere misery, from my 
room, which seemed full of pain, to the 
it, where some glimmer through the thick 
C showed that there Avas light abroad. 

1 as I found on looking forth. The sun, 
Tclki^'On the edge of the sea, was hidden from me by 
the walls of the old priory ; but a fl<x)d of rays poured 
through the windows of the ruin, and gushed over the 
waters, strewing th^an witli diamonds, and then across 
tlie green down before my window's, gilding its furrows, 
and then lighting up the yellow sands on the opposite 
shore of the liarbour, while tlic market-garden below 
was glittering with dew, and busy with early Ixies and 
butterflies. Besides these bees and butterflies, nothing 
seemed stirring except the earliest riser of the neigh- 
bourhood, to whom the garden belongs. At the mo- 
ment, she was passing down to feed her pigs, and let 
out her -cows ; and her easy pace, arms a-kimbo, and 
complacent survey of her early greens, presented me 
with a picture of ease so opposite to my own state, 
as to impress n\e iiteflaceably. I ./as Buttering too 
much to enjoy this picture at the moment; but how 
was it at the end of Hhe year ? The pains of all those 
hours w^e annihilated, as completely vanished as if 
tiiey liad never been; while the momentary peep be- 
hind tlie window •curtain made me possessor of this 
radiant picture for evermore, l^iis is an illustration 
of the univerGul fact. That brief instant of good has 
swaibwed up long weary hours of pain.’ 

deference, it occurs tiiat the dis- 
hera made by Miss Martineau might be more 
stated. The pains arej^ansient because 
they hodby ; the agreeable circumst%ccs are lasting 
because they are mental— proper subject-matter for the 
memory. If our author’s distresses w'erc mental, she 
would And ttot they are as lasting as any agreeable 
recoilectione ever am It is not, therefore, in our appre- 
hension, coireot to ailgue, w a general fact, from these 
premises, that evil is transient, and good permanent — 
although tiiere may he o^er arguments lor this con- 
clusion. 

Miss Martmeau.»flead* strongly for placing permaifmt 
invalids in a rural situation, where they may be able 
flrom their window to bcdipld natural objects, • and the 
various elemental changes in which a subdued spirit is 
go well fitted to take auRiterest. In her own retreat, 
j^he, by^jneans of a telescope, eommiinds an immense 
itretdi of landscape, and observes whatdVer is going on 
within scopegof her vision with undecaying pieasmof' 
The she describes her observations 

her^ w^ one of the finest in her book. ; • Be- 
i;i^^ and the sea is a green dora, as 

^nd on the nearer half € 
m its season, 

. prior of old preserved 

ttt^l^ing slniees formerly at either end, the one 



opening upon the river, and the other upon the little 
haven nelow the priory, whose ruins still crown the 
rock. From the prior’s fish-pond the green down 
slopes upAvards again to a ridge; and on the slope 
are cows grazing all summer, and half way into the 
winter. Over the ridge I survey the harbour mtd all 
its traffic, the view extending from the lighthouses far 
to the right, to a horizon of sea tp the left. ^ Beyond 
the harbour lies another county, mfrh, first, its sandy 
beach, where there are frequent wrecks— too interest- 
ing to an invalid — and a fine stretch of rocky slioro to 
the left ; and above the rocks a spreading heath. Where 
I watch troops of boys flying their kites, lovers and 
friends taking their breezy walk on Sundays, the sports- 
man with his eun and dog, and the washerwomen con- 
verging from the farm-houses on Saturday evenings, to 
carry their loads, in company, to the village on the yet 
further height. I see them now ttdking in a cluster, as 
they walk, each with her white burden on her head, 
and now in file, as they pass through the narrow lane; 
and, finally, they part off on the village green, each to 
some neighbouring house of the gentry. Behind tlie 
village and the heath stretches the railroad, and I watch 
the train triumphantly careering along the level rojul, 
and puffing forth its steam above hedges and groups of 
trees, and then labouring and panting up the nseeiit, till 
it is lost between two heights, which at last bound my 
view. But on tliese heights arc more objects ; a wind- 
mill now in motion, and now at rest ; a lime-kiln in a 
picturesque rocky field; an ancient church tower, 
barely visible in the morning, but conspicuous when the 
setting sun shines upon it; R coKiery,*with its lofty 
w'agon-way, and the self-moving wagons running hithei* 
and thither, as if in pure wilfuluess ; and three or four 
farms, at various degrees of ascent, whose yards, pad- 
docks, and dairies, I am better acquainted with than 
their inliabitants would believe possible. I know every 
stack of the one on the lieights. Against the sky I see 
the stacking of corn and hay in the season, and can 
detect the slicing away of the provender, with an accu- 
rate eye, at the distai^ce of several miles. I can follow 
the sociable farmer inhi.s summer evening ride, pricking 
on in the lanes w'here he is alone, in order to have more 
time for the unconscionable gossip at the gate of the next 
farm-house, and for the second talk over the paddock- 
fence of the next, or for the third or fourth before .the 
porch, or over the wall, when the resident farmer comes 
out, pipe in mouth, and pufi's away amidst his chat, till 
the wife uxipears, with a shawl ovgr her cap, to see W'hat 
c;an detain him so long; and the daughter follows, with 
her gow'ii turned over head (for it is now chill evening) ; 
and at last the sociable liorsenmn finds ho must be going, 
looks at his w atch, and, with a gesture of surjirise^ turns 
his steed down a steep broken way to the beach, and 
canters home over the. sands, left hard and ^^t by the 
ebbing tide, the white horse making his prog^ss visible 
to roe through tlie dusk. Then, if the question arises^ 
which has most of the gossip spirit, he or I ? tliero is no 
shame in the answer. Any such small amusement is 
better than liannless — is salutary — whicli carries the 
spirit of the sick prisoner abroad into the open air, and 
among country people. When I shut down my windo>v, 
I feel that my mind has had an airing.’ 

‘How different,’ she adds, ‘are “the seasons and 
their change” to us, and to tlie busy inhaffitanta 
towns ! How c^imon is it for townspeople to observe, 
that the sht^tesc day is paal, without their remenahering 
it was so near|ior the longest day 1 

Whereas we sick-watel^era hayo» as it Wese, 
in the changes of the seasons. 

It is a good we would imt sell for 

ourselves, at the end of that yA six months of 

longest days are now before us f M 

upon a region of light evenings, with their soft lulling 

beauties; and of short mghti, when, Is^ gq to 

rest, we Ibap almoat hid defiohoe to hoiwm 

depiwssions of darkM 

the spirits, too^ when tlie young moon app^ a|i^, 
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and we have U»e prosit of tliree weeks’ pleasure in 
her course, if tlie sky be propitious. I have often 
smiled in detecting in myself this sense of property in 
such shows ; in becoming aware of a sort of resent- 
ment* of feeling of personal grievance, when the sky is 
not propitious ; when I have no benefit of the moon 
for scTOral nights t^>gether, through the malice of the 
clouds, or the sea-haze in spring. But now I have 
learned by observalion where and wlien to look for tlie 
rising moon ; what a superb pleasure it is to lie watch- 
ing the sea-line, night after night, iiuwining to shut the 
window, to leave the window couch, to let the lamp be 
lighted, till the punctual and radiant blessing comes, 
answering to my nope, surpassing my exi)ectation, and 
appearing to greet me with express and consolatory 
intent ! Should I actually have quitt«d life without 
this set of afftKjtions, if I had not been ill? I believe it.* 

This, we think, is not only in the finest possible feel- 
ing— it is the purest possible poetry. 

Our author indulges, in tlie course of lier volume, in 
some speculations on the advance, for which our age is 
remarkable (with some strange exceptions), in the means 
of promoting the public comfort and happiness. She is 
loud, and justly so, in praise of the new postage, v/hosc 
only fault is its not having been carried to completion, 
which, however, is not tlie fault of its originator. The 
following are curious reflections : — ‘ As for tlie disco- 
veries or quackeries of the time (and who will under- 
take to say in Avhat instances they are not, sooner or 
later, compounded ?), how clear is the collateral good, 
whatever may be the express failure ? Those who 
recei ve all the savin es o^the Corvphieus of the phreno- : 
legists, and tffose wTio laugh at his maps of the mind 
ami liis so-called ethics, must both admit that much 
knowledge of Ihc stnicturo of the brain, much M'ise 
care of human health and faculties, has issued from the 
pursuit for Ihe benefit of man. This mesmerism again : 
who believes that it could b(‘ revived, again and again, 
at intorviils of centuries, if there w'erc not something in 
it? Who looks back upon the mass of strange but 
authenticated historical narratives, wliieh miglit be 
explained by this agent, and looks, at tlie same time, 
into our dense ignorance of the structure and functions 
of the nervous system, and will dare to say that there 
is nothing in it? Whatever quackery and imijo'sture 
may be connected with it, how’cver its pretensions may 
be fjilsltied, it seems impossible but that some new in- 
sight must be obtained, by its means, into the powers of 
our mysterious frame — some fixing (lo>vn under actual 
cognizance, of flying .and floating notions, full of aAve, 
whkh have exorcised the belief and courage of many 
wise for many centuries. 

After smiling over old books all our lives, on meeting 
with quaint assumptions of the Immoral pathology as 
true, while we supposed it exploded, behold it arising 
again ! Qpc cannot open a newspaper, scarcely a letter, 
without Seeing something about the water cure ; and 
grave doctors, who will listen to nothing the laity can 
say of anything new (any more than they wmuld tole- 
rate the mention of the circulation of the blood in 
Harvey*s day), now intimate that the profession aredis- | 
posed to believe that there is more in the humoral I 
pathology than Was thought thirty years ago, though 
not BO much as the water curer.s presume. Is it not 
pretty certain, then, that something will come of tliis ! 
rage ibr the water cure (something more than ablution, | 
temperaueo, and exercise), thougfi it&vnrofessors must j 
be etnbalmed as Quacks in the literatulje of, the time? , 
Is { there’ fiot atfll another operation of ?|e same prhv- 1 
dpi© Involved in the case? Are we not growing 
sendbly ^ more wisely humane to- 

wards dbpll^es tbemselves, when they cease to be our 
nsacldi ? Are ws hot learning,* from their jumbled dis- 
covdies imd that empiricistn itself is a social 

fanbthiDt indfspehi^Md. made so by God, however ready 
we Ikughter upon it ?’ 

Ail regular ttMfiicai mbn 
allc^ lhp have been discovered and 


brought into use by men called qtiocks. The regular 
men are, very laudably, cautious ; but perpetual caution 
makes no advance. The empiric ventures on neW 
course-s — some of which are the su^eatibn of a happy 
ingenuity— and often succeeds. There can, then, be no 
sort of doubt that empirics fulfil a good design in pm- 
vidcnce. is it in a great degree with science. - 

coverjes wdiicli have anything startling or prejudisC^x- 
citing about them, are generally seen to attracit and 
obtain reception from not the highest class of intellects ; 
these are^often more tender on the score of reputatioh 
than they are conscientious (conscientious to give a 
patient inquiry) or manly (manly to encounter thb 
empty SCOT of ignorance Jp the cause of truth), ^he 
irregular at^enturous wits, with fewer sober qualities tb 
admire, but probably as good, or even better intentions, 
rush on tA embrace what convinces them without ^ 
scruple, /i^ey thus become tbo nurses of truths which 
otherwisewmild perisli. Wc fear, however, we cat\not 
acquit Mis.s ^Martineau of pn^judice in at least one of 
the subjects of the above remarks. Phrenology has 
done more than she admits ; its advocates are to a man 
philanthropists, as if in virtue of flieir pliilosophical pro- 
fession; and their ideas in education, in criminal juris- 
prudence, and witli regard to the regulations of labour, 
are far in advance of the age. Our author is a lover of 
truth and a professor of candour ; she ought, as such, to 
examine every system professed l)y honest men, lK*forc 
even using a light word regarding it ; qiieritur^ lias she 
done so ? 

Miss Martincau, in a manner worthy of her, deprecates 
the absurd attempts made, by complaisance and fear of 
giving pain, to console and cheer the invalid, and 
strongly advocates the ivmrc conscientious as well as 
rational course of acknowledging the real nature and 
prospects of the case. ‘ One and another,’ she says, 

* and another of our friends comes to us with an earnest 
pressing upon us of the “ hope of relief’ — that talisman 
which looks so well till its virtues are tried ! They tell 
us of renew’cd health and activity ; of what it will be to 
enjoy ease again ; to l>e usCfful again ; to slMike olf our 
troubles, and be as w^e once were. We sigh, and say it 
may be so ; but they see that we are neither roused nor 
soothed by it. ^ ^ 

Then one speaks differently; tells us w’e* shall never 
be better ; that we shall continue for long years as we 
are, or shall sink into deeper disease and death; adding, 
th’at pain and disturbance and death are indissolubly 
linked with the indestructible life of the soul ; and sup- 
posing that we are vrilling to be conducted on in this 
eternal course by Him whose thoughts and w^ays are 

not as ours, but wliose tenderness Then how we 

burst in, and take up the "word I Wliat have we not to 
soy, from the abundance cf our hearts, of that benignity, 
that transcendent .wisdom, our willingness, our eager- 
ne* !, our Bweet^fecurity — till we are silenced by our un- 
utterable joy !’ 

ANOTHER VOICE FROM THE COUNTER. 

Thk inordinate space of time which is demanded during 
every six days in the week from men engaged in bttsf- 
ness, has, from the magnitude of the evil, begun! tO' at- 
tract public attention, and may therefore, as wel^nk^ 
for A the subject of a few additional abservatipUk f 

The invariable traditions of old people assure tSiat 
since the middle of the last century the hoUrs of work 
liave been gradually extended, and the old^fifishioried holi- 
days rapidly abriilged. In former days ^© substantial 
tradesman nevqr thought of keeping pim his sh«p a£tet« 
sunset in summer, and after six orhlOck in Winter. 
I’hen, at dinner-time, business Was stopped to give him 
and his assistants proper leismi^ fbi? of 

the mid-day meal;*M is Uow in Germany, 

w’here it is as impossible jlo rouse ilie shopkoeper into 
activity l^tween the hours of .one and two, as it would 
be at midnight.' But»iU IjOnddn at the present mo- 
ment the case is wldiay diflftrent; the* hours of busi- 
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ness have en(;roa/;lj.^d lipon those proper for meals and 
r jst to an extravagant degree — the consequence of the 
; ai^gtrtentation of human ivants accompanying a vast in- 
crease of population. It would seem that either so im- 
mense an aggregate of business has to bo done to supply 
those wants that a reasouhblc section of the day is in- 
to get through itj or, that the business is 
generally conducted on essentially bad arrangements, 
which occasion so great a waste of time, as to oblige 
people to do that at one part of the da)’ which ought 
to be transacted at another. In a few cases ' the first, 
while in a great majority the second, reason applies. 

With a view to remedy the mischiefs which tire pre- 
sent system is occasion in an assoc iatioi^ lias been 
formed in London of the individuals ho sutler most 
by it, namely, linen-drapers and their assi^^tants ; and 
the better to forward its views, the society offered a 
prize of twenty guineas for ‘ the best practical essay on 
the evils of the present protracted hours of trade.’ The 
prize was gained by Mr Thomas Davies, a young man 
ypho, till lately, had to endure all the disadvantages 
krising from the system against which his pen has been 
isiiccessfully direck'd. His treatise exhibits a degree of 
research and literary skill not to be exi)ected from an 
individual whose general avocations have been of a 
nature liitUerto far from literary.* 

‘ Of all the various objects whicli strike the atten- 
I tion,’ commences the prize-essayist, ‘ and excite the 
wonder of a stranger upon Ins first arrival in tlic 
“ Great M0tro|>olis,” there are few more prominent than 
the many Altering which meet his gaze in every 
direction. While passing along the jirincipal streets, 
you meet with a succession of plate-glass fronts con- 
structed in a costly manner, and often displaying a high 
degree of architectural skill. Withiu the window's, and 
separated from the gazer hy enormous squares of glass, 
the transparency of w'hich seems to mock tiie foggy 
atmosphere without, are displayed, in the most skilful 
manner, all the rich variety of woman’s dress. It is as 
if at the bidding of some magic poorer the silks of the 
the cottons of the west, aud the furs of the nortli, 
kftier having been wrought into a tliousand variou.s 
forms and patterns, Imfl liecn co>.ected into one gor- 
geous exhibition, to illustrate the triumphs of art in 
ministering to the adornment of the huiuari form. The 
interior of these shops is not less worthy of attention 
^an the exterior. Some of them, from tlie profusion 
of gksa-reflectors which they exhibit, might be called 
“ halls of mirrors;” wliile others, with their stately 
columns a:;fi luxurious carpets, seem torivM tiie palaces 
of princes. Perhaps few of the fair pnirchasers who | 
admire these shops and their contents, ever l>estow a 
thought upon tlie condition of the young men who so 
blanaJty and politely serve in them. Yet it is a mouni- 
M fact, that there exists, in conne^t^n with all tliis 
bright display, much of positive eviJ^ not to say of 
misery. ■ 

The best shops m the best neighbourhoods are gene- 
rally c^ned at seHiteh o’clock in the ’morning, at which 
hour a cert^ iniinber of the young men come 
down to make preparations for business iu their seve- 
ral departments At eight o’clock (or in some cases 
at half past seveiif) the otliers, who may be called the 
seniors, come dowj^ when the former party are allojved 
to retire for ludf*an hour for the puriKwe of dressing. 
After their re-appearance, tireiS is no further release 
ftom the (fugagements of the shop (excepting for those 
wonderfully short periods of time in which assistant- 
;^r^rLmanage to consume the necessary quantity of 
Tfood aT peaU) until the whole business m tlie day 
is ^ every article, fh)m a pkc» of ^ 

or a paper of pmk hss been carefuUy 
its . appointed place. , {^metimos, when, 
weather or some other cause* thkre bare 

Which ar(^pr(!M!uc^''hy 'W 


been but few customers during the this re-ar- 
rangement is completed by the time of shutthig the 
shop, which in the present case is from eight to nine 
o’clock in the winter, and from nine to ten in the 
summer. But on busy dayk and durlpg neariy the 
whole of the spring and former part of the summer, it 
is often found to be impossible to leave the shop within 
one, two, or three hours ^ter it has been closed; so 
that, during a large part of the year, it is a common 
thing for these young men to be i>ent up in the shop 
from six or seven o’clock in the morning until ten or 
eleven at niglit.’ 

This is a description of the present mode of carrying 
on business, as it appears in the most favourable aspect. 
In many shops, the young men are often unable to retire 
to rest until ode or two o’clock on the Sunday morning. 

The cfiect of these long hours upon the health is next 
demonstrated. To understand the kind of air which 
draiiers’-assistants breathe, it is necessary to explain that, 
however elegantly ornamented the shops of London may 
be, tliey arc but indifierently ventilated ; that in populous 
neighbourlioods they are frequently filled with customers 
during the greater part of the flay, wliose united respira- 
tions exhaust the air of its vital principle, or oxygen; 
and that for a fiousidcrable period of tlic winter, the same 
efiect is produced in a much greater degree by the gas 
which is burned ; each burner vitiating, upon an uve- 
rngo, as much air ns four persons. Kxccssive fiitigue is 
also a consequence of the occupation. Shop-assistants 
are never allowed to sit during business-hours ; even at 
their meals, the time occupied by such a mcHle of rest 
seldom exceeds an hour durir.g the wlKjJe day, but in 
most houses only half an hour. Neitlier is the v’onstant 
exertion of the assistant )>hy8ical merely ; it involves 
much mental anxiety ‘ about matters which, indeu)d, to 
a mere spectator may seem very trivial, Init which are 
to the person whom they concern really important. 
The nature of this anxiety may be best understood by 
an example ; — A lady enters a shop, and desires to look 
at some dresses or shawls. Now, it would be suppo.sed 
that the assistant-draper lias merely to exhilut these 
articles in the most advantageous manner, and that it 
make.s little difiercnce to /dm whether she baxipen to 
like one of them or not. Far otlierwise : in some cases 
it is at the peril of losing hia situation that he fiiils to 
persuade tlife lady to buy ; iu nearly all cases, the fi\‘- 
quent repetition of such failures is sure to produce siich 
a catastrophe. It will be obvious, tliat from this cause 
alone the mind of the young man must be alternately 
moved and agitated by tear and hope ; by fear of losing 
his situation, and by the hope that, by means of success 
as a salesman, he may render hia services more valuable, 
and thus obtain a larger salary.* 

In a moral point of view, the effects of such unceasing 
attention to business is highly prejudicial. T|,te young 
men have no time to improve tlieir minda|jfc%eading, 
or other means; and it is sincerely to be;?^ed that, 
shoidd the association for which this pamphlet was 
written sucfreed in their object, tlie persons benefited 
1677/ make such use of the leisure as will tend to improve 
them in information and moiul conduct. The essayist 
confidently anticipates that such will be the result, 
and instances the few houses in which short hours have 
been already adopted, wliere he states tlie best edu- 
cated and best conducted assistants are invariably to 
be found. ^ 

A remedy specific eylls of which shonkeepers’- 
assistants ^\jstly complain, may be assfiy ifiscovei-cd. 
It lies partly in the power of masters, partly in that of 
purchasers. Were the former to close th^if shops at 
a seasonable liour, the public woifid become Oithcr more 
considerate, and buy whrt tlujy want dnrtng dayUghW 
or persons with whom nlglit-shoj^plrg is a matter of 
conyehiehcc would make tbeiir okk arranjeinents, so as 
to square with those of the 
hpfweyar, w f reat is 
of the Wti^hj^lisi.that^ 

ticular imighbourhobd to come to Inch a resolution^ me* 
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keen trader would iHi all probability break through the 
riile, and get his Bhop crowded, about bed-time, with 
customers who had been top thoughtless to buy wliat 
they required at a seasonable hour. The neighbouring 
retailers would take alarm at this, and the old system 
be gj^adually returned to. That the melioration may 
be effectually carried out* the masters must view the 
evil in a large and benevolent spirit, as becomes good 
citizens, and not with the huxtering and sellish views 
of inimediate profit 

But the high-pressure is not* felt alone by shopmen. 
Voices crying for relaxation may be heard from other 
quarters besides the counter. In short, is not almost 
eiverybody — tliat is, every one who has any settled occu- 
pation — overtasked ? Who, we should like to know, are 
in the habit of taking things verg easily*? Spurred on 
by the real or imaginary necessities c)f their condition, 
dri ven by eager rivalry, avarice, and even the inca]>a- 
bility of thinking of anything else but professional 
labour, the bulk of people are, as it were, madly 
running a race, in wUieli bodily and mental health 
are among the least of their considerations. Ihi- 
wearied application to bushicss is clearly a charac'bu'- 
istic of the age, for it is seen in every etation of life, 
from the higliest to the lowest. It is a fact, that the 
most exalted officers of the state, in poiiit of long 
hours and the actual business tliey got through, work 
as hrard as the linen-drapers’ assistants. Ix^t us, as an 
exaniple, take a glance at a lord chancellor’s daily 
routine of duties. In term time, he enters the court of 
chancery about nine o’clock in the morning *, thenj be i 
aits to liear tlj^^ argiunente! of counsel, and oat of tlu’ir 
BpecUnis soidhstries to pick, if he can, tlie atJtinil facts 
and truth of the case — to which end his mind atul at- 
tcJition is kept cjonstantly on the stretch. Besides 
this, he has a hundred routine duties to go through, 
connected ''v in? chancery rdfairs, at his chambers. This 
cccu}»ic;; him most likely till half-past three or four 
o’clock. At a quarter to live he is seated on the 
Nvotd'Sack of the House of Lords, There it is liis busi- 
ness not only to licar, but to make speeches; which 
not only contain argument, but facts upon which he 
is not unfrequently questioned, and for which he must 
have lK:v»n at some previous pains to acquire. This i 
detains hun till seven or eight, and eometimea till after 
juidnlgiit. But should he get home early, piles of affi- 
ilavits, relative to the caaes he has to adjudicate, aw'ait 
Ills perusal. If, aside from these constant duties, 
lie should h^l^'o au hour to spare, it is occupied at a 
cabinef ^council in heftiring appeals before the privy- 
council, or from the bar of the House of TiOrds. ICvcn 
during the vacations he is liable to constant interrup- 
tions; for wherever he may be, he is accessible in 
urgent cases n»quirbig his interferen<?e, concerning the 
affairs of minors— to some thousands of w hom he is 
guardian ^*i|liKnd lunatics, of all of whom he is the legal 
keeper. Ak equally laborious career is daily run by the 
prime-minister, by the secretaries of state, the judges, 
leading counsel, by physicians in large practice, and 
others. 

Wo do not allude to such instances of overtasking in 
high places with any hope of modifying the general 
current of affairs, but only to show to our fl'iends behind 
the counter that they are not alone under compression. 
Let us nevertheless lioiie that, wherever possible, tji^ 
hours of business may bo shortened ; jmd to effect tills 
desirable object, let customers as well 5k employers be 
reminded of wh^ tlmy can • 

ALLS TON’S A P H 0 B I S M a 
In presenting an account of the kte Washington Ailston, 
an Ameiioan painter of cininenee, the AUsenaium phiees 
before its readers the lidlowing aphorisms of which he was 
the anthor^ ^ that Mr Ailston wrote them on 




M. The painter who is content w^th the praise of the 
worJd in respect to what does not satisfy himaelff is not 
artist, but an artisan ; for though his reward be only praise* 
his pay is that of a ineelxanio for his time, and not for his 
art. 

2. He that seeks popularity in art closes the door on his 
own genius ; as ho must needs paint for other mindfiLtod ’ ’ 
not for hiff own. 

3. hciiutfition is but a synonymo of popularity, depen- 
dent on suiirago, to he iiiprcased or dirniuishcd at the will 
of tlie voters. It is tho oroature, so to speak, of its parti- 
cular age, or rather of a piirticular stato of society ; oon- 
sequcntly, dying with that which suatained it. Hence we 
can scarcely go over a page of history, that we do not, as 
in a clmrehyard, tread upon^omo ljuried reputation. But 
fame caimol be voted down, having its iniiueditito founda- 
tion in the essential. It is the eternal sliadow of excellence, 
from wliiclrit can nev<‘r be stiparated ; nor is it ever made 
visible blMn the light of an intellect kindred with that of 
its authoK It is tliat light which projects the shadow 
which is scien of the multitude, to be wondered at and 
reverenced, even whih^ so little comprehended, as to be 
often confounded wdtli the substance — tho substanoe being ^ 
admitted from the shadow, as a nfatter of faith. It is the j 
eeonomy of Providemeo to provide sucli lights ; like rising i 
and setting stars, they follow eaeli other through successive 
ages ; and thus the monumental form of genius stands for 
ever relieved against its owui imperishable shadow\ 

4. All cxctdlcneo of every kind is but variety of truth. 

If wo wish, then, for something beyond the true, w'e wish 
for that wine li is false. According to this ttjst* how little 
truth is there in art! Little in deed I but how much ip 
that little to him w ho feels it ! 

.5. ]<’ame does jiot dtqieTKl on tiik imi/ Of any man, but 
rejmtalion may bo given or taken aw'ay. Fame is tho 
sympathy of kindred intelleetB, and synipatliy is not a sub- 
ject of louliwi; wiiile reputation, having its eonree in tho 
popular voice, is a senteneo whicli may either bo uttered 
or sivpy»rossod at jdeasure, He]»utation, being essentially 
eonteinporani'ons, is always at the mercy of tho eiivious 
and the ignorant. But fame, whoso very birth is pitsthur 
inonii^ and w hich is only known to exist by tho edio of its 
footKte])s through congenial minds, can neither bo increased 
nor diminished by any degre^of w ill. • * 

t). What light is in the naturrd world, such is fame in 
the mtellectual ; l>otli requiring an otmosphere in order to 
become percejiliblo. Hence the fame of Michael Angelo 
is, to some minds, a nonentity ; even as the «iRf itself would 
be invisible in vacuo. 

7. Kame has no necessary conjunction with praieo ; it 
may exist without the brcatli of a word ; it is a recognition 
of excellence which must be felt, but need not be spoken. 
Even tlie envious must feel it ; feel it, and hate it in 
sUenc<?. • 

3. I cannot believe that any man wdio deserved fame 
ever laboured for it— tbiit is, directly. For as fame is hut 
tho contingent of excellence, it w'ould be like an attempt 
to project a shadow before its substance w^as obtained. 
Many, bow*ev<T, hnye so fiincicd. “ I WTitc, I paint for 
fame,” has oftoj' boon rcqieated ; it should have been, “ I 
write, T paint for^eputation.” All anxiety, tlierefon^, about 
fame should be placed to tho account of rcimtation. 

0, A man may he pn'^tty sure that he has not attained 
excellence, w'hen it is not all in all to him. Nay, I may add, 
that if he looks beyond it, he has not roaclujd it. This is 
iv't tho less true for being good Irish. 

10. An original mind is rarely understood until it Ikis 
been refiected from some half-dozen em^enial with it ; sp 
averse are men to admitting the true in an unusmll fojrmj 
w’hiiNt any novelty, howTver hintasticv, howertsr false, is 
greedily sw^nllow'cd. Nor i« this to be w’ondered ai ; for 
all truth demands a response, and few peoplg ca)r6tt> think, 
yet they must have something to sttwily tho place of 
thought. Every mind would appear original, if every nian 
had thepow'er of qnojectujg his own into tliQ 
others. * ^ 

» 1 1 . All effort at originality must end either hi the quaint 
or tlie monstrous. For no man knows himself as an original ; 
he can only believe it on tho report Of others tn whom ho 
is made known, as Lki is by the proj^tm poweif before 
spoken of. ■ ^ 

12. There is an essential meaiQincto in the wish to get the 
l>etter of any one; Tlio Ouiy competitioii worthy a wise man 
is wdth himselfi • , 

13* Kcverenco ift amo&iiolfijjOg sentiment ; it is felt to be 
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degrading only by tlio vulgar mind, which would escape 
, the sense of its own littleness by elevating itself into the 
aittagonist to what is above it. 

14. He that has no pleasure in looking up, is not fit to 
look do\>'n. Of such minds are the mannerists in art ; in 
the world, tyrants of all sorts. | 

. 15. A witch’s skiff cannot more easily sail in the teeth 

wind, than the human eye can lie againstifact ; but 
the truth will often quiver through lii>s w'ith a lie* upon 

them. 

] (). It is a hard matter for a man to lie <iU ovnt\ nature 
having provided king’s evidence in almost every* member. 
Tile hand will sometimes act as a vane to show which way 
the wind blow's, when every feature is set the other way ; 
the knees smite together and|ound the alarm of fear under 
a fierce countenance ; the Ic;^ shake with anyer when all 
above is calm. 

17. Make no man your idol ! For the besf man must 
have faults, and his faults will usually become yours, in 
addition to your own. This is ns true in art as morals. 

18. The devil’s heart.iest laugh is at a detracting witti- 
cism. Hence the phrase, “ devilish good” has soiiietimes 
a literal meaning. 

Ifl. There is one thii^g which no man, however gene- 
rously disposed, can hut which every one, however 
poor, is bound to prn/,' This is praise- He cannot give it, 
because it is not his own ; since what is dej>endetit for its 
Yei 7 existence on something in another, can never become 
to him a possession ; nor .can he .justly withhold it, when the 
pirescnce of merit claims it as a eonsequenee. As praise, 

then, caiiDot be made a gift, so neitin'r, when not his due, 
can any man receive it: he may think he does, hut he 
receives only words j for desert being the essential condi- 
tiou of praise, there can be no reality in the one without 
the other. Tliis is no fanciful statement ; for tlioiigh praise 
may be withheld by the ignorant or envious, it cannot bo 
blit that, in the course of time, an existing merit will, mi 

• some one, produce its effects ; inasmuch as the existence 
of any cause witliout its effect is an impossibility. A 
fearful truth lies at the bottom of this, an irreversible 
justice for the weal or wo of him who confirms or violates 

k’ 


improved morals. 

An anecdote which places the low taste of the polite society 
of Queen Anne’s reign in a striking Ir ut, is thus related by 
Sir Walter fieott: — ‘A grand-aunt of my o\mi, Mrs Keith of 
Ravelston, who was a person of some condition, btnug a 
daughter of Sir John Swiriton of Swinton, lived with un- 
abated vigour of intellect to a very advanced age. She was 
very fond of reading, and enjoyed it to the last of her long 
life. One day she asked me, when we happened to be 
ttlone togetbpr, wdiether I liad ever seen Mrs Belm’s novels?' 
1 cemfiessed the charge, Whetlier I could get her a sight 
of them. ^ I said wiili some hesitation I believed I could, 
J did not think she would like citlier the manners 
Or th^ langoage, which approached too near that of Charlee 
time to be quite proper reading. “Neverfhelcss,” said 
tlie good oM lady, “X remember their' Ittiiig so much ad- 
b^g fto much interested in «iera myself, that | 
t wish to look, at them again.” To hear was to obey. So 
I sent Mrs ApHra Behn, curiously scaled up, with “private 
and confidential’' on the packet, to my gay old grand-aunt. 
The next time I saw her afterwards, she gave me back 
Aphra, iiroperly wrapped up, with nearly these words: 
Take back your taonny Mrs Behn, and, if you will take my 
advice, put her in 4be fire, for I found it impossible to get 
through the very Hirst novOl. “ But is it not,” she said, “ a 
very odd thing th^ I^ an old woman of eighty and upv^ardB, 
sitting alone, feol^yself ashamed to, re^ a book wdiich, 
sixty years ago, I liave Jieard rend aloud for the amusement 
of large circles, consisting of the first and most creditable 
society in I^ondon ?” ^-^fjOcBarfs IJfe 

IVTBMPEBANCje. • ■ 

Jntoni^rance is to be measured ^ot the quantity of 

« effect on the constitution j not by cu^, 

^ Let , 1)0 man fimey because he does not 
he is not a sot. I^pe said, that to him 
ass was a debauch ; and every man who 
nore than his stomach can bear, soonar or 
t^miseries which are theeffeots oflmrd 
S ** ‘let^oy-daek, and no 

itealtn w jafe In iutemperaneei tliah^^ 


unwounded soldier that life is secure in battle. * Strength 
of nature in youth/ says Lord Bacon, ‘passes over many 
excesses which are owing a man till his age*’ Drunkenness, 
amongst iMsrsons of character and education, is considered, 
as it ought to be, at once sinful and degrading. Tlie con- 
8e<iuence has been increased longevity, and the di8apT>ear- 
aiice among the upper grades of society of a host of dis- 
temi>ers that follow In the train of inebriety.— Rrftwdc, 

HINTS TO FARMERS. 

In a treatise on Productive Farming, just issued from the 
press, the following observations occur; — * It is in vegetable 
as in animal life ; a mother crams her child exclusively with 
aiTow-root — it becomes fat, it is tme, hut, alas ! it is rickety, 
and gets its teeth very slowly, and with clifiiculty. Mamma 
is ignorant, or never thinks, that her offspring cannot make 
bone — or wbat is the same thing, phosphate of lime, the 
principal bulk oV bone — out of starch. It dot^ its l)€st ; and 
were it not for a little milk and bread, perhaps now and 
then a little meat and soup, it would have no bones and no 
teeth at all. Farmers keep poultry ; and what is true of 
fowls is true of a cabbage, a tiimi)), or an ear of wdieat. If 
we mix w ith the food of fowls a sulficicnt quantity of egg- 
shells or chalk, wliich they eat greedily, they wdll lay many 
more eggs than before. A well-fcd fow'l is disposed to lay a 
vast numlwn* of eggs, but cannot do so without the materials 
for the shells, however nourishing in other n^sjicets her food 
may be. A fow l, witli the best will in the world, not finding 
any lime in the soil, nor mortar from walls, nor calcareous 
matter in her food, is incapacitated from laying any eggs at 
all. Let farmers lay such facts as these, which are matters 
of common observation, to heart, and transfer the .analogy, 
as they justly may do, to tlie habits of plants, which are as 
truly alive, and answ cr as closely to evil or judicious treat- 
ment, as their own horses.’ 


NAEBODY KENS YE. 

( We extract this piec?o of flrollory from ‘ ^Vl^istlc Blnkio, Fifth 
Stories,’ a coUectioji of original songs pnblishtMl at Glasgow, to 
which it liiid been contHbuted by Mr K. L. Malone.] 

An K yc doin’ ought w'ccl ?— are yt* thrlvln*, my man ? 

lie tliankfu' to Fortune for a' that she sen’s ye; 

Ye'll htt’e plenty o* frlon’s aye to offer tlicir han*, 

Wlien ye needna their coiintcn.-ince-- a’ body kens ye; 

A’ body kens ye, 

A’ Iwdy kens ye, 

’tVhen yo ncodna their countenance— a' body kens ye ! 

[ Hut wait ye a w’ce, till the tide tak’s a turn I 

An' nwa wi’ the ebb drifts the favours she son’s ye, 

I Cauld friendship will then leave ye lanely to mourn ; 

I AVhen ye need a' their friendship, then naebody kens ye ; 

[ Naebody kens ye, Ac. 

[ The crony wbn. stuck like a burr to your side, 

An’ vowed wi’ his heart's dearest bU»‘d to befrion' ye, 

A fire-guinea note, man, will part j-e bs wide 
As if oceans and deserts were lyin’ between yo ! 

Naebody kens yc, Ac. 

It’s the siller that doos’t, man tlie siller ! the siller! 

It'.s the siller that breaks ye, on’ mak's ye, an’ men's ye! 

When your pockets are toom, an’ nao wab i’ the bxmi. 

Then tak’ yo my word for’t, there’s naebody k^ ye; 

Naebody kens ye, Ac, 

But thinkna I mean that a* monklnd are sao— 

It's the buttcrHy-frlen’s that roi^forttme should fear ayo— 
Thero arc those worth the naroa^giide sen’ thero were mao! 
Wha, the oaulder the blast, aye the closer draw near yo ; 
Naebocly kens ye, Ac. 

The frlon's wha can t^l us our fau’ts to our face, 

But ay© fra our foes In our absence defen's us, 

Leeae me on sic hearts ! o’ life’s pack he’s the ace 
Wha scorns to disown us when naebody knns oa. 

CHORUS. 

Naebody kens naebody kens us, 

Ponrtith’s i^ry-nurso frae folly whtlk speans na— 

She deinires ly o' means, just to show us our l)!ien'’s, 

Wha winnot disown us when naebody kens us. 

Jamarp iS.— lieooived the second half of a five?p<iUnd note for 
the txmolit of Mrs X^ton; whIOh Has been handed to ha^^ 

Pubfiriied by W. and R. CHAsiniBimv Bdinburgh ; and, wRh their 

r missSon, by W. S. Can, Amen Coitoer, by 

and n. CHAiiBaRs, Hljh BtteeL ISdJnb|^; 

•$» CMtaeto seia oHhe Jourtoi;^ en^ volfito^ 
and itlsb odd htuiibef* to oomideto sets, inity be had 
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SPECTACLES. 


According to the encyclopaedias and dictionaries, spec- 
tacles consist of two lenses so arranged in frames as to 
aid defective vision. To this end, and to suit every 
sort of visual deficiency, great varieties of the article 
have been invented. There are magnifying glasses and 
diminishing glasses, and glasses through which objects 
appear of their actual size. There are spectacles for 
daylight, sx)ectacJe8 for candle-light, and spectacles 
tinted with all sorts of hues, from pleasing pink to a 
sombre slate-colour. Some arc constructed to enable 
I the wearer to perceive things which are at a distance ; 

I otliers to iric»*asc the distinctness of things which are 
I near ; J)r Wollaston’s pcriscopic spectacles allow of look- 
I ing sideways ; and I)c La Court’s reflecting glasses 
make up for the wiint t)f eyes in tiie back of tlie bead, 

! for they reveal what is going on behind baclis ! Again, 

; viewing spectacles in refenmee to (quality, and as articles 
' of manufacture and tnwie, there are good, indiflerent, 
and decidedly bad speetacles, the last being made not 
BO imicb to be seen through, as — like the razors described 
by J’eter Pindar — to sell. These generally give distorted 
appeavmioes to objects, for tlie clearer view' ing of which 
they w ( * 1 . brought to assist. 

It is < vur purpose in this paper to abandon the literal 
signification of tlie word spectacles, and to treat the 
term abstractedly from the actual article wdiich is seen 
in the shops, in pedlars’ packs, and on the noses of our 
elderly friends. We 'seek to give greater currenc}'^ to 
the more enlarged, thougli metaphorical sense in^liich 
the word is used by many authors of high repute, botli 
ancient and modern. Thus, Chaucer saith, that 

* Poverte a gpesetaed i«. a£i tlnnlccth me, 

Tlirough which he may his very friends see.’ 

And Prydeii, in commenting on the genius of Shak- 
speare, truly observes, that the great dramatist ‘w^as 
naturally learned — he needed not the spectacles of books 
to read nature.’ Thus, as a man is sometimes said to 
‘see’ that which is invisible, such as a fine thought, 
tlie point of a joke, or the force of an argument, so 
would we draw attention not to mechanical, but to 
psychological spectacles — not to those which aid or 
derangti the actual organs of sight, but to those which 
assist or falsify the mental vision. ^ 

These metaphorical spectacles being wlj'n*hy a large 
minority of mankind, are in quite as great variety as 
the s^ctaclcs w^e have already described, aud suit 
themselves to every age and condition. Ardent and 
imaginative youUi, for example, on first entering ac- 
tive life, wears spectacles which exhibit everj^thing 
iti the brightest colours. Its keen sense of enjoyment, 
which makes it feel the mere act of existent® to be* a 
pleasufe^ extracts gratification out o{ whatever is pre- 
sented to the senses* Painfifi feelings, when excited 


in the y^j^lg, are transient, and serve rather to heighten 
the eflect of “general enjoyment than to lessen it. Worldly 
expedience has yet to darken the glowing picture — to 
give more truthful, and, alas ! less favourable views of 
mankind, hut, on the other haiAI, to exchange for rest- 
less and fevered, more perraanent and assured sources 
of happiness. Hence, to the glowing imagination of such 
natures it is ahvays summer; and they do not, as in 
after-life, enjoy the coming of the spring, because they 
know no winter. To them all men appear good, all 
nature st‘eins beautiful. Such temperaments see every- 
thing coleurdc msr-- they wear pink spectacles. 

'I'hcso spectacles are by far tlie most dangerous to the 
real as well as to the mental perception. ‘ The habitual 
use of tinted spectacles,’ remarks an experienced opti- 
cian, ‘ gives rise to a succjcssion of violent changes of 
colour, wdiich are painful to the unpractised, and must | 
be injurious to those who have liecome inured to them.’ i 
This is exactly the case with the false medium through, j 
which the w'orld is often seen by youthful enthusiasm, i ! 
IVlany a young man, viewiiTg mankind in too glowing a j 
light, has had some act of human frailty (by which, per- ; 
haps, he is made to sufler) unexpectedly revealed to | 
him — has hud the pink spectacles suddenly ^liished from | 
his vision ! Then, in proportion ns all w^as before unduly | 
brilliant and beautiful, all api>cars now as falsely dark. ! 
He is wliat is called a ‘ disappointed man.’ His iraa- I 
giiiation, which at first exaggerated the goodness of 
mankind, now exaggerates its wickedness.^ The dark- > 
eiied siKuctacles wdiich arc substituted as much incapa- j 
citate him from enjoying the brightness of the sun, i 
as those he previously wore increased it ; and he w ho 
before saw universal goodness, ceases to believe in bene- 
volence ; and the character of every human being ap- 
pears to be shaded with self-interest or other faultiness. 
By constantly regarding the shadow^s of the picture, 
and those only, he. grows old in his fatal uncharitable- 
ncss, and is reduced to the unamiable (.condition of a 
cynic — a Diogenes ; but a Diogenes wdio looks for 
honest men — not with a lamp, but with a dark lan- 
tern — for his vision is obscured with ‘ciowrfed’ ,s|>scs 
fewr/as. Of a similar stamp are those desponding spirits ^ 
who have a taste for the dismals of tliis life , who 
delight in sighs and sadness, pathetic emotions^ and 
heart-rending wo, and view human nature ‘ through 
the lens of a tear.’ 

Other varietivs ’of spectacles are very generallyMwen^ 
which are neither pink nor clouded, but work in matters 
of lesser importance the effects of both. The wearers 
of them are never contented with truth and nature 
simply as tJiey see hSr. If they have to describe Prim- 
rose Hill, for example, they will tell you the ascent is 
almost perpendicular, and malte fefbrence to the Alps. 

A slight Srizisle they exaggerate to a perfect torrent; 
for with them it never rains but- it pours. In pictnr- 
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ing a female acquaintance, with liowever moderate pre- 
tensions to beauty, they constantly apply the well-worn 
si&ilitude concerning angels. Their particular friends 
are patterns of virtue, their enemies monsters of wicked- 
ness. They see everything in extremes, and are them- 
selves subject by turns to the most delightful happi- 
to the direst misery. When a little^ pleased, 
they oteclare they are enchanted ; when a little pajined, 

* the agony is excruciating.’ Nothing that passes before, 
around, and wdthin them, seems to present itself as it 
does to other eyes ; for the fact is, they wear mcgwjyinfj 
glasses. 

Other persons want comprehensiveness of mental vi- 
sion. Propound to them any gciand scheme of benevolence 
or utility, and they try to scare you away Ifrom it by 
summing up the petty dilficulties Avliieh lie in the 
way. Praise the character of a friend, and^they pcv.'k 
away the value of your coinmendations l)y liinting cer- 
tain minor faults and immaterial pieeadilloes. Tlie 
specrtacles they wear coniraet their range of vision to a 
small circle; they cannot see beyond a certain distance, 
and have Jiot an idea beyond to-ihiy. Things or tlioughts 
of large dimensions are out of their ken, but tliey have a 
wonderful discrimination for small ones. Tliey make 
excellent anatomists and eiitornologists, while they ap- 
pear unable to understand tlic general jirinciples of | 
natural history. 8how them the boundless ocean, and 
tliey whll discourse of pebbles — a iisndse;i})e, and they | 
talk of plants. Speak of the evils of war, and they will j 
try to remember wdietlier any of tlieir acquaintance has j 
swelled the list of killed and wounded — if they can j 
recollect none, tlien they cannot see wliy wor should ])e | 
so much condemned, more particularly since tliey haj)- j 
pen to have a fric‘nd wdio made a fortune as an army | 
contractor, and gives capital dinners. Such men, it ill ; 
be observed, never see things through the same mediinn | 
which the rest of the w orld d{K's ; tfierc is rdways a j 
diminishing powor which contracts their vision, and ' 
though aiming at principles, they fasten on a nwan set 
of details. Many of this clasr. arc to l>e found in the 
critical world. A swarm ot them fastened on tlie old 
English dramatists at tlic cml of tiie last century, wtoIc 
voluminous commentaries on the meaning of single 
words, and iiwlitcd portly pain|>idet.‘> to discuss wlietlier 
we should write Shakspear or Shakesjmtre. In motlcrn 
times, these minute observers discover, in a ncov book, 
where the commas have heen left out, or misplaced; or, 
like Sergeant Circuit in b\xjt('’s farce, non-suit an 
aspiring author in the courts of erilhdsiii for leaving 
out an .V. TiieSc geniuses wear dlmhu^ilung glasses. 

Then come ,your sliy pcojile, w ho cannot look you 
straight in the face, and only sr.e out of s I de -spec facies ; 
next, those who never see wliat is before them in it.s 
true phasis, and who, do what you wdll for them, tor- 
ture the motive of your acts tci some impulse quite 
different to that which dictated it. . T% is the conse- 
quence of wearing distorting spedachs. 

Above all, we must not forget those psychological 
curiosities who pride themselves dn hedng extremely 
sharp observers. They are generally gifted with pierc- 
ing eyes and busy tongues, and arc constantly trying 
to look round corners — to penetrate into placc.s where 
there is nothing to see, and to make discoveries where 
there is nothing to find out. These are amongst^ the 
‘ clever ’ of the h^man race, who boast of never being 
deceived, for their eyes are everywhere ; though, unfor- 
tunately, it mostly happens they are everywhere Imt 
where they ought to be ; and in performing their in- 
^^igable periscojie, are so often looking behind, that 
““k stumble is now and then the consequence. These 
would appear to apply to their mental perception % 
periscopical reflecting spectacles. , 

There is, be^iides, a vast variety of spectacles mounted 
by certain individuals l^efore tliei/ mentd perceptions, 
which have no analogy to those to be found in the 
optician’s catfilogue.^ The m^st generally worn are 
proibssional sj^pct^les. •Physicians, for instance, often 
IMDe toough medi^^ An esteemed vale- 


tudinarian of our acquaintance, who has retired from 
medical practice, invariably ansivers our ordinary in- 
quiry of ‘ How do you do to-day?’ with n diagnosis of 
hia complaiuts ; and wlieu you succeed in drawing 
him out concerning the floating news of the day, he 
makes especial inquiries after the ‘public health in 
your neighbourhood.’ He distinguishes his friends not 
by their outward appearance or general dispositions, 
but by the state of their health ; and instead of calling 
people by their names, he talks of the lady with the 
liver-complaint, the gentleman afflicted with bronchitis, 
or that niece of his who is troubled with syncope. He 
will point out Mr So-and-so tis an excellent person in 
some respects, but blames liim severely for not wearing 
clogs in wet weather, and talks of the poor man’s catarrh 
as if tlie conij^laint were a moral (Time. Wlien he 
travels, he observes nothing but tlie climate and the 
diseases of the population: when he makes a call, he 
fakes away the conqdiment of the visit by declaring he 
came out for a little exercise — in short, all his actions 
are regulated by medieiil priiieipUjs, and all he sees is 
presented tlirough a medicated medium. In a similar 
maimer oue class of men wear statistical, another geo- 
logical, and a third gastronomical spectacles, the last 
judging of every ol»ject in nature by its catableness 
or drinkableness. Lastly, the man of* fashion — like 
Monsieur Gaultier, whose travels in Spain we noticed 
in a former uuinher — secs the world tlirough an opera- 
glass. 

It is on account of the number and variety of mental 
spectacles which dhlerent people wear, ;ind tlie piT- 
tiiiacity with which keep them on, that trutJi is 
so ditlicult to 1)(‘ uiet with. ThiisJ’ a doJam men shall 
lordc at the same object, yet their account of it will 
ditfer in some material particulars; for the ituprcssioirs 
it makes upon tlieir minds depend eiitircl}" upon the 
kind of spt'ctadcs tliey happen to wear, which, fixing 
their attention upon especial characteristics, and on 
them only, blind them to otlier important features. As 
an illustration of* this, let us suppose a number of indivi- 
duals looking at some ordinary object — something plain, 
p:dpal)lc, and about w hich it w'ould appear to be impos- 
sible to dii-*er either in description or ojiinion ; say, for 
c xamjilc, Li flock of sheep in a field. Tlu? young observer, 
w itli bis j)ink spectacles, paints to you their picturesque 
grou]>ing, the innocdit playfulness of tlieir gambols, and 
tlic jileasing animation they give to the Burrounding 
scenerv ; his ac(‘.ount of them would he, that tViey are 
‘beautiful sheep.' He with the clouded sjKKitacles, on 
the contrary, instinctively fastens his observation on 
th(* b^ck slicep; he picks out the l(;an ones, and builds 
a tlieory ther(M)n, by whicli he wxiuld endeavour to prove 
the deterioration of stock in tlii.s country ; describing 
this particular flock as a ‘ wretched one.’ The man 
wdtb the magnifying insists that there must bo 

at least twenty score; but his friend wdth the dimi- 
nisliers pins him down to units ; while the statistician 
with cruel jATtinacity counts the whole flock, trium- 
phantly certifying that there are exactly one hundred 
and tliirty-eiLdit sheep and nineteen laniTis. He also 
reckons, thab siipi>osing there be so many pounds of 
w(X)l ui)on each sheep, the wdiole produce of the flock 
would l>e so much at tlie then market price of wool ; 
that this w'ool would be capable of making so many yards 
of cloth, which cloth w ould, if cut to advantage, furnish 
so many hundred gannent.s. I^t us now suppose the gas- 
tronomer to uyiPfe a characteristic; remark on the fineness 
of the mvttcp, and the rich order it is in for the spit, 
tlie statist would launch into another branch of nume- 
ration, by setting down the number of joints the whole 
flock would cut up into; so many haunches, or, if sepa- 
rated, so many legs an(\ so many loins ; or, if the loins 
should be destined for broiling, so many mutton chops. 
Take the statements of either of these observers sepa- 
rately, and a false, or most a limited idea of tlie actual 
objects vould be derived ; but put them together, 
w^e are in possession of every fact concerning Bhei|» 
which it is useful or necessary to know, the 
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spocific views aflbrded by the various sorts of sj)cct.aclcs | 
which mankind put on, are of the utmost value, when | 
assembled and properly Aveiglied by persons who do not 
habitually wear any spectacles. 

Jj’ew are, however, entirely without mental spectacles 
at some time of their lives — and liow constant^ 
are circumstances changing them ! ITow apt are we 
to allow health or sick ness, prosperity or misfortune, 
to plac(J spectacles before our vision, which tinge (every- 
thing around us with the prevailing hiding! In ill 
health, how ‘weary, flat, stale, and unprofitable* are 
the same objects from -which, when in the full en- 
joyment of healtl), wc* deri ved pleasure and happinc-ss. 
On the other hand, hov/ many by no means romantifi 
or picturesque scenes are hallowed in the recolkiction, 
W'heii view'cd through the specitades* created during 
some moment of delight enjoyed tlu'rci — the society of 
a friend wc have esteemed, or the smile of one vve have 
loved ! 

Finally, the (qdician wdll tell you that th6 use of spec- 
tacles by persons wdio do not juitually rc'quire them, is 
decidedly injurious ; and when oiu-(i used, it is diflieult 
to do without them. To a chsir and (*oniprdicnsive 
vision they are not only usdess, luit detrimental. It is 
so w'ith tile spectacles of the mind, wliich are dthtr 
inaiiufacturcd out of prejudices, or from allowdug the 
jKirceptiona to flow too constantly in one cliannd, till 
they draw all olqects into it ; ivasliing aw'ay every faci 
aiui every thought into a gulf of false condusiosis. 
‘'Idiere an\* says nacon, ‘lidps to sight ahovo spec- 
tacles,* aj)d tiiesc helps it is our duty to invoke by a 
constant anii^healtirfful (iLxt'n’ise of our perceptive hi ci- 
ties and ruisoning powders. 


! SKETriTIlS II? NATCIIAL lUSTOirV. | 

I SEirCEN'I’S. 

i ! Oi' tile knv or MTiinuds, noiu' liave been the. objixds of sudi 
I widc-sjuvad and long-continued jirejudice as serpents. 

1 In every country, ancient uml modern, tlu'y have been 
j viewed w'itli aversion ; and yet no da.ss of animals 

! has fnnrished man with so many mythological symliols 

I and all' 'ories. So many, indeed, are tlu* legends respect - 
I ing scr: ents, that it would reijuire a large volume to 

! laintain them ; the Persians, Egyptians, (.1 reeks, and 

other ancient nations liaving each .siime ^lei.ailiar attri- 
luitc vvliicdi they ascadhed to these re]itiles. As the Irn- 
pe'’fionitication of the evil prin('i|>Ic the serpent is asso- 
ciated with the lirsf transgression and fall of man ; 
snakes armed tlic liand of Discord no less thdii the 
whip of tlie Furies : as an emblem of prudence and cir- 
cumspection, they w ere the attribute of iEsculapiiis ; 
and, twisted round the cadiiccus of Mercury, tluy were 
the type of insinuating eloiiuencc. Among the Egyptians 
tlic serpent was the symbol of fertility ; while the circle 
formed by a snake biting itsowm tail, w'itbout beginning 
or end, w'^as the cliosen emblem of eternity. The origin 
of some of these allusions is obvious, of others it is ob- 
scure ; but from wduitevcr cause they may liave arisen, 
it is no doubt to the noxious properties of some of these 
reptiles, to their p(;culiar habits and aj^pearanct*, and to 
their greater prevalence at an earlier period of history, 
that we are to ascrilK" the fear, mingled w ith hatred and 
veneration, w’ith. wliicli they have inspired the human 
race. ,v 

I’o rescue this long abused and littl^nowm race of 
animals from the errors wduch. have dJ^figured tludr 
history, and to vie-w them without prejudice as a branch 
of natunil science, has been the object of Dr Schlegol, 
conservator of tlie museum of the Netherlands, who has 
recently issued a work on the subject, now introduced 
to the British pul)lic through the transiatiori of Dr T. 
S. Traill, professor of medical jurisprudence in the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh.'*' From his treatise"-;thc only 

, * on the Physiognomy of Serjwntt* 1 vol. 8vo. Edin- 

burgh: Maolachlaii and 6tew'nrt. 1843. 



satisfactory one on the subject — we propose to give the 
reader some idea of the actual character and habit« of 
the serpent tribes. 

In systems of zoology, it is usual to divide Eeptiles 
into four groat orders, of which the tortoise, crocodile, 
lizard, and common adder, are the respective represen- , . 
tatives. • Although all tl'cse are comprehend(:;'i(ii<rffder 
the •term rcqdilcs, or ereepers, the tlire^e former orders 
are furnished w'itli find more or less developed ; it being 
only the ophidian or true scrptiils, wliich are totally 
destitute of these org:vns of locomotion. The (;'harac- 
torislics of a. serpent may Vk' said to consist in a very 
eloi-igated body, furnislif'd witiv a tail, .and covered by 
a defensive armour of sc^es ; nu>vit\g along the ground 
without fJ(d, it advama's by undulations, or by the suc- 
ce.ssive expansions ar.d eonii-actiojis of its own parts. 

Of the animals so elmracterised, sojiu* are adapted to 
live on iifcnd, otlsei-s in water; sonu^ spiau! most of their 
time on treoi^, otliers in crcvicc^s and burrows. Taken 

a. s an entire order, Dr St'ldcjgel arranges them into 
tw’o divisions- tli(i innocuous, or no/t-voinmom^ and the 
vcnnmou.s and each of these again subdivides into 
families, genera, and species. We have not space to 
follow him in this arrangemcMit, aiul it wnll be suflieient 
for our present imrpose to slave that, altogetlier, he de- 
s(;ril)e.s tw'o hundred and seven sjieeies of innocuous ser- 
]>ents, and fifty species of the vernanous kind ; from 
which emnneration it will lie perceived that by far the 
greater number (jf snalics are devoid of those noxious 
attributes which. p 02 )ular prcjudicM* has so uniformly 
assigned to tluun. 

The stnictnn' of serpents, like ev(*ry other portion of 
nature’s handiNvorks, is iiuely adapted to tlicir respec- 
tive mode.s of existence. SerjientvS are true verlebrated 
('nack-boned) :vnima1s; but tin; usual di.stiiiction of ver- 

b. bva'cf the neek, hack, and loins, does not liold in their 

c. ise, all tlu^ v(*rtel)ra.i being similar, and only diiuitiisU- 
ing in size tuwairds tlic tail, or caudal extremity. The 
total want of feet lu cv'ssarily imidies llie absence of a 
breast-boiu', x>»-'lvis, kv. wTiieh unite these* appendages 
to the trunk ; bevuai the ribs are free, and the body is 
(‘.apable of a greater amount of luobUity than that of 
other animals. M'lio vertebra' arc extremely small and 
numerous, those of tlie trunk sornotimeKS amounting to 
aoo, and those of the tail from 150 to 200. They | 
play freel}' on each other, by means of articulations well- ■ 
defined; lieiu^e that litheness and agility of body pecu- j 
liar to the serpent trilies. Each set has its owm pair of ! 
ribs; and the scaly articulations of the ^domen, by ; 
wliieh locomotion is performed, ulwaj'-s correspond to 1 
the ribs which are their levers. Tlie ribs, acted on by 
the muscles, put in motion the abdominal iilalc-s, and 
these maintain the impulses which are s u(.‘eessi vely 
commimieated to lliem by the undulations of tlie body. 
The speed of animals depends in a great degree on 
the nature of tile body over w hieh they move ; they pro- 
(H'cd with difiieulty over a polished surlac.'e, but escape 

w ith celerity on sandy ground, or on a. surfav'o covered 
w ith dry vegetation. Their celerity , however, has been 
exaggerated, as it is never so rapid that a man cannot 
easilj escajie fronj them. 

The other uiovemeiits wliich tliis peculiar structure 
of body (mahles these reptiles to ])crform are also per- 
feclPin their kind. In (.•omplete reptBe, they love to roll 
their bo(iies in a spiral form, so tluit the bead alone 
is slightly elevated in tlie centre ; but having the faci- 
lily of bending in a thousand diflerent positions, they 
arii ofrmi found simply extended on the ground in 
easy imdulatioivs.* 'Very often,’ says Dr Schlet^rtT^-w 
order to observe what jiasses around them, serpents 
i%i.sc themselves perpendicularly, supporting tliem- 
selves solely on the tail, or on a part of the abdomen ; 
their trunk is then* rigid, and perfectly* straight ; and 
most frequently the head is then bent and directed for- 
w^ards : at other times they bend their bodies as aiv S, 
inflating Jheir necks m*this position. Suspencled per- 
pendicularly fVoni the branch of a tree, tHe boa resembles 
a stiff body without life. Id descendinfj fron) a tree, or 
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other tall object, serpents let themselves simply fall to 
* the ground—their form, and the elasticity of their 
parts, preventing any dangerous consequences from this 
fall. On reaching the ground, the shock they sustain, 
instead of proving hurtful, impels them forward, and 
‘ sel;^^ca as a stimulus to their subsequent movements." 
In watv.r serpents, the tail, which is slightly flattened in 
a vertical direction, acts as an oar in propelling the 
body; in tree seri)ents, the same organ is capable of 
coiling itself around branches ; in burrowing shakes, it 
is short and conical, so as to secure and direct the 
movements of the trunk, and perhaps to dig into tlie 
earth ; wdiile in the greater n\T^d)er of terrestrial snakes, 
it is so formed as to offer a solid fulcrum foi the body, 
of which it sustains the whole weiglit when tlie animal 
' rears itself erect. Several epetries throw thefnselves on 
' their prey with liiige bounds, and seize it generally- with 
; their mouth ; others secure it by twisting the tail 
I around it ; and the boas also embrace it with the con- 
I volutions of their trunk. 

I To obo}^ these various movements, the general intc<^i- 
j ments are divided into numerous compartments, wbieh 
' form so many jointings, parallel to the ]){irts they cover. 

1 The whole body is thus lithe and flexible, the naked 
! space of skin iKitween tlie scales being capable of extra- 
I ordinary exjian.sion and contratdion. This is well illiis- 
1 trated in the act of feeding, when serpents are known 
to swallow animals of nnich greater volume than their 
! own natural size. For this juirpose, not only is the 
j muscular integument of the trunk capable of distention, 

' but the liead, unlike that of other creatures, is so con* 

I stnicted, that its component parts (those cnclo.sing the 
brain excepted) are susceptible of greater or less move- i 
I ment, and generally in different directions. This ac- j 
i counts for the enormous enlargcMnent of tiie mouths of 
! serpents when in the act of swallowing; the jaws, as 
well as the other parts of the head, being merely banded 
together by elastic ligaments. The scales, wbirii are ' 
always symrnetrit^ally arraiiged, an^ of various shai)0.s 
i in the diflerent genera, and* are laid over each other, or 
. imbricated, like the tiles of a roof; those covering the 
: head, and medial line of the abdomen, bciing larger 
j than those vd tlie other parts. Th< v;pid(irmis, or outer 
coating of the skin, is cast or sloughed ofl* at flycfl and 
determinate periods. In order to reject tlie old epi- 
dermis, which begins to detach itself at the head, and 
especially along the borders of the lips, the serpent 
passes itself through herbage, and contrives, by means 
of slow .a ndicoii tinned frictions, to disengage gradually 
the exterior layer of the skin, which is already replaced 
below by a new ei>idermis. 

Tlie appendages of seqients are few, but by no means 
I uncommon. In some varieties the tail terminate.s in a 
simple conical scale, mure; or less pointed or hooked; 
in Others it is furnished with a rattle, ty'ten very large, 
although it is but a simple production or the epidermis. 
Some of the boas have a pair of books situated at the 
I cxtreniity of the abdomen, which sJeem to aid in pro- 
i gression, taking the place, as it were, of liindcr extre- 
: mities ; and in other species the snout or frontal plate 
j is turned up like a hook or spur. Beyond these simple 
app(;ndage.s, serpents are entircily naked; the forked 
wings, tails, and barbs, with wliich the ancients equipped 
them, being the uflmingled invention of fable or impos- 
ture. Serpents have no external ear, and the internal 
organ is one of the simplpst construction, which ac- 
punts for the fact, that they have the sense of hearing 
in^j^j ower degree than any other, class of reptilia. 
Tii^jlllme may be said of their sense smell, which is 
by no means <lelicate. The eye of the serpent present 
nothing remarkable, unless that it is covered by tlie 
exterior integument which envelopes the whole body. 
The portioh which protects the eye is of course trans- 
parent, and i« sloughed like the rest of the skin. Dr 
Schlegel dtogords the stories which have been pro- 
pagated "Witlt regard to the fascination of thfc organ in 
B<arpenti, and finds nothing peculiar either in its ap- 
pearaAce or struetpre lo warrant such a bdief. Again, 



the tongue has none of those barbed and spear-like 
appendages with wdiich fable has armed it. It is cer- 
tainly divided into tw^o slender filaments at its point, and 
is capable of being protnided with more or less velocity, 
but beyond this it is a mere organ of touch, and does 
not assist either in taste or in deglutition. 

With i^egard to the colours of serpents, there is gene- 
rally an analogy between these and that of the surround- 
ing objects in the iilaces they inhabit; a circumstance 
Avisely ordered by nature for their protection from 
their numerous enemies. Among the climbing species 
many arc green, so as to resemble the leaves of the 
trees they inhabit ; some can scarcely be distinguished 
from naked branches ; while others present an appear- 
ance like that of an old trunk covered Avilh lichens and 
mosses. Fresh AA^atcr snakes are generally of a sombre 
and uniform colour ; the green and blue tints of those 
inhabiting the sea confound them with the waves of 
that clenient. Tlie vipers of the desert arc of a dull 
sandy colour ; those of marshes of a dusky brown ; 
while others liave their iutegnments adorned witli the 
most brilliant hues, in ri valry of the tropical floAvers amid 
AAdiicb they luxuriate. Witli reference to the markings of 
the respective races, it is extremely diversified. 
have their bodies striped longituiiinally ; others have 
it barred transver.sely ; many are irregularly speckled; 
Avliile as many arc zig-zagged and marbled. The faculty 
of spontaneous change of tint, which is possessed by 
some reptiles, such as the chameleon, is only observed 
in an inferior degree among ophidians, and that princi- 
pally among tlie tree species. 

The teeth of serpt ntKS form tfie most petvaliar of their 
interesting cliaraetcristics. All seriients SAvallow the 
j animals on Avhich they live entire; hence their teeth 
I are not formed for cliewdug, but are mere organs dc.s- 
I tined to infli(;t Ai oiinds, to detain tlieir prey, or to 
j assist in swallowung. TJjese organs are of two kinds; 

I solid tcet/i, whicli are common to all ophidians; and 
'fangs, Avhich are peculiar to such as are poisonous. 
Tlie solid teeth are generally of equal size, though some 
I species are provided with one or two larger than the 
rest; they are grooved or channeled, this chanut) being 
connectc<i with the glands Avhich secrete the ordintiry 
saliva. The fangs, on the other hand, are always holloAv 
.and pointed — the peribration j)Hssing from the point to 
! tlie poison glands situated at the base of these deadly 
j organs. 8 o soon, therefore, as the fangs strike, they 
I press upon the vimoin gland, and force the liquid 
through the perforation into the Avound inflicted. 
Situated at the front of the jaw, the fangs are much 
more liable to injury than the other teeth; lienee nature 
has curiously provided for their protection. At rest, 
they are folded back in the gums, wdiich form a sort 
of sheath, and arc only elevated when the animal 
is about to strike Avith them. Besides, being liable to 
be broken, there is placed behind tliem several germs 
of ncAA' fangs, sometimes amounting to six in number, 
and at all stages of development, so that tlie animal 
can never be long without these fatal means of defence. 
Innocuous serjients are totally destitute of fangs and 
their accompanying poison glands ; but have the or- 
dinary salivary glands much more largely developed 
than the venomous tribes. The saliva, as is well known, 
assists in the processes of sw^allowing and digestion; 
and to serpents AAdiich swallow animals of considerable 
size, this fluid ^of prime importance. In SAvallowing, a 
copious dwcl^ge of saliva takes place on the prey, 
which renders it more slippery; and while the teeth 
fasten themselves on one side of the victim, the other 
jaw advances and draws it inwards. * By this alternate 
play of the jaws, during which the principal part Is per- 
formed by the Ioaaxf jaw, the degiutltkm (swaUowujg) 
is efibeted, after etforts more or leas great, according to 
the volume of the prey. When the animid they at- 
tqpipt t(k swallow is too large, they are unab^ to In- 
troduce it into their maw until a considerable time |ths 
elapsed. Serpents found in this state o$}r a hideous 

spectacle.’ It must not be supposed firom this, that, 

' * • 
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during swallowing and digestion, serpents are torpid and 
defenceless animals ; for, when pursued, they have the 
power of disgorging their food, like the gull and sca- 
swalJow among birds ; and so, in an instant, can put 
themselves in a state of defensive activity. 

Tlie deleterious effects of the poison arc already too 
well known to require mu<jli description. When fresh, 
the poison is a transparent fluid of a yellowish-green i 
tint, slightly glutinous; and when dried, becomes viscid, 
and adhesive. Chemical tests show it neither to be 
acid nor alkali; it has no peculiar smell; and applied 
to the tongue, it produces the same sensation .as grease. I 
It is only deleterious when mingled with the blood ; 
hencje its effects are more terribly and speedily deve- 
loped when the quantity is great, and when it is 
directly infused into a vein or other bl*)od-vessel. The 
effects of the bite depend upon many concurrent cir- 
cumstances. A part which can be fairly struck, is more 
dangerous than one struck in a slanting direction ; and 
the last bites are less hurtful, owing to the xioison being 
expended. A large animal suflers less in comparison 
than a small one: cold-blooded animals feel tlic effects 
less than warm -blooded ; and in tropical climates, the 
poison is more virulent and fatal tluin in temperate re- 
gions. Its fatal effect on tlie Iniman frame is thus 
described by Dr Sidilegel : — ‘Man s])eedily [lerceives 
an acute pain in the limb wounded by the fangs, 
wliich only make two minute punctures hardl^^ visible, 
from which a few drops of blood flow : the Avounded part 
afterwards swells, and inflammation declares itself Avitli 
more or less rai>idity : the absoriition of the xioison is 
announced by gonc^ral ^cbility; walking becomes pain- 
ful ; the resi-Ti-ation impeded and laborious ; the jiatient | 
experiences a burning thirst ; nausea and A'omiling 
quickly succeed, often followed by great distress and 
huntings, which, joined to the most violent pain, de- 
prive the sufferer of his intellectual faculties. Livid 
spots surrounding the wound are the precursors of gan- 
grene, which spreads to other parts of the body, and 
causes death after a longer or shorter interval.’ 

The antidotes against the bites of snakes are as nume- 
rous and futile as the prejudices Ave have alluded to are 
unfoundid and fabulous. Dr Sehlegel dismisses the en- 
tire race of charmers and bite-curer.s as * most frequentl}’ 
impostois, Avhose whole knoA^ lcdgc is founded on empi- 
ricism and details the precautions adopted by men of 
eomiictcnt medical skill. These it A^'ould be inconsistent 
with our present lAurpose to notice, farther than to state, 
that immediately cleaning the x)arts bitten, scarification, 
cupxiing, and the culllte^A^ are the most effectual. J^iga- 
tures iiboce and beneath the Avound, to i)revent the spread 
of the poison, should also lx» resorted to, and sudorifics 
copiously administered. Chlorine has been administered 
internally with bucca^ss ; and e.xternal frictions with olive 
oil have occasionally pj'oved of advantage. 

Serpents are oviparous animals ; the eggs of some 
lieing hatched almost immediately after they are dropi>ed, 
and those of others requiring scA^eral AA^eeks of incuba- 
tion. They are of slow growth, and, like other reptiles, 
are said t^) be long-lived. Many travellers, and esjiitcially 
those of a more remote age, speak of serxients of a mon- 
strous size, which they say they have encoiuitereii in 
their travels in intertropical countries ; some they de- 
scribe as forty feyt in length. This Dr Sclilegel rejects, 
affirming that the most gigantic do not exceed twenty- 
five feel ; while in Europe, tlic largest known sxiecies 
attains, when full grown, to a length not more than 
six or eight teet Monstrosities do 0^‘cur^mqing serpents 
through disease, and through congenital malformations 
(such as double heads) ; but forms capable of motion 
both ways^ furnished with barlied wings and other ap- 
pndages, 9$ depicted by tlie ancients, rest on no securer 
basis than popular inaagination. 

In their habits, the ophidians are partly nocturnal 
and partly diurnal, though by fhr the greater number 
eoiile abroad during the heat of the day, .They 
alt oamivorous, the aquatic species livbig more or less 
on fishes, the tree serpents on tods, and the smaller 


species of terrestrial snakes pursuing insects, mollusca, 
AAorms, or other animals of the loAver orders. Many, 
such as the sea species, live in society ; but, generally 
speaking, land serpents are found independent and soli- 
tary. Although almost all have a disposition stupid, 
timid, and Avild, ypt many, such as the boas, are capable 
of being domesticated, and of contracting verA^nild • 
maqner^ The true vciiomou.s snakes, howevei"?nnevcr 
change their tcroinous character, and, when captured, 
refuse to take any food, and so become victims of their 
obstinacy. I^and oxihidians liyhci*nate or become torj-iid 
during winter, retreating in our climate towards October, 
and reappearing by the bcgiiming of April. During this 
period the layers ot fat yhich line lludr intestines are 
absorbed and it is not till after some days in spring 
that they ret-over their usual strengtli and activity. Like 
all slow oreathers, serpents can subsist a long time 
without^^J| 3 od ; tlie boa constrictor has been known to 
liA’e six months Avitliout the least nourishment ; and Dr 
Traill mentions two rattlesnakes which endured for a 
year and a half in a similar (’ondition. 

ScrxAcnts are Avidely distribuj^ed over tlie glolie, being 
more numerous towards the torrid zone, and becoming 
rare and diminutive in cold regions. Jungles, marshes, 
savannahs, and other desert iilaces in the troxncs, form 
their head quarters ; but tlic numerous enemies tliey 
have among tlie mammifera and birds, keep their in- 
crease in check. The badger, hedgeiiog, weasel, civet, 
ielineumon, and other carnivora, pursue them Avitli 
avidity ; the stork, the serpent-eater of the Cape, the 
kite, laughing falcon, and buzzard, are their implacable 
enemies, while man Avages xieriietual Av.ar against them 
whercAa^r lie and they come in contact. 'J’he desert 
and unreelairned Avild is tlie jiroper field of their in- 
crease; the jirogress of cultivation is always eiiuivaleiit 
to their extirpation. 

SUSAN OLirilANT. 

A TUUK TALK. 

At one end of a village near the celebrated Falls of the 
Clyde, and close on the river's brink, was situated, some 
years ago, a neat cottage. It could not, from its size, bo 
tlie AulUi of a gentleman, yet it Avore a*b*iiperior look 
to the dwellings in its neighbourhood. Surrounded by 
a garden and orclianl, the exterior of this cottage- 
dwelling spoke of modest plenty and liumble coiitcnt- 
inent ; nor did its interior disappoint the oiiinion formed 
of it Its inmates Avere a man, now deacending into 
the vale of years, yet still hale and Augorous ; his wife, 
Xiast middle age; and a lovely girl, their only child. 
James Oliphant was •by xirofessioii a gardener; but 
though his fruit trees yielded abundantly, and his 
flc'vers and A^cjctables i\ ere tlie finest in the neighbour- 
hood ; thougli^iis wife’s dairy Avas the noatest, and her 
cream and bitter the sweetest, yet could not their ap- 
liarcnt means of livelihood account for many of the 
comforts, and even luxuries, Avhich Avere to lie found in 
their cottage ; and, indeed, there is no reason for con- 
cealing the fact, so much to Oiiphant’s credit, that, 
liaving iKien gardener ffir many years to an English 
iioWeman, the latter, at his death, ieft him an annuity 
which, though small, being husbanded with frugality, 
and seconded by industry, Avent a great way. James's 
wife was an Englishwoman, and this will account for 
the air of order, fleanliness, and comfort in and arou nd 
their little aboefe ; for, thougli we would not be hMi W 
our countrywomen, who does not know that tlie things 
intended by these expressions are only known in perfec- 
tion in the dwelling of the English peasant? Mrs Dli- 
phant was somewhilt arbitrary, and very reserved. She 
liked to rule, without giving reasons tor her conduct; 
yet she ruled BO well, and was 80 acitive.and attentive 
to all lies duties, that* she merited neither unkindness 
nor reproof, and tlie YCace discord was never heard in 
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their habitation, 'w luie eaeh knew and performed their side — Susan returned no more to school. She shrunk 
* own part, for tlie benefit of the wiiole. It is true the with instinctive maiden delicacy from throwing herself 
girl Susan, witli her fine forehead and sunny smile, in her lover’s way ; but we cannot doubt her heart beat 
and tiie dcptli of feeling in her dark blue eyes, some- rapturously as, after a few days of her unwonted ab- 
times longed for more cheerful society than that of her senee, slie saw her teacher on a lovely spring evening 
• .parents, or a more unreserved and congenial mind than come to lier homo to learn the reason. Again and again 
her fiber’s, to whicli to pour forth all its longings, all he came, and she suffered herself to be led by him along 
its aspirations. It would appear they wished heV to the flowery bank of the Clyde. She had found what 
receive an education and breeding somewhat superior long she had yearned for, a congenial heart and culti- 
to what a cottage girl might retiuire, for she, was ex- vated mind with wlfich to commune, and she readily 
empted by Jicr mother from any part in the menial xiromised, provided tliat her parents’ vievi's were in liar- 
offices of the little household ; and, from a desire to c‘x- mony with her owm, to bo his wife. Need it be s.aid 
elude her from the contamimition of low comiianion- they gave glad consent. Though of humble birth, il- 
sbip, her father w'as her only instructor : but he was a liain’s education had been liberal. I Us bearing was that, 
well-educated intelligent man, as many of Int (lass are we might almos^ say, of a gentleman ; bis sitiiatioii was 
known to be in Scotland, so that bo Avas quite 1*0111 petent comfortable; lus pros|)ccts encouraging. So Susan, 
to direct his child’s early ediicatico. Slie was ahvays onl}^ in her seveiitcentli year, was wedded to William 
dressed, too, with a lady-iiko sim|jlicity, equally remote JNIacdonald. 

from coarse plainness and flaunting vulgarity, and her Mrs Oliphant, exulting, gave her only child a liberal 
own little room was adoruccl Avitli care, and furnished Avardrobe, and substantially fiirnisbed her bed-room ; 
with books of elegant literature, AlloAA'cd to choose, in her father gaA*e her some articles, AvitU his fervent 
a great measun', her oAvfi eniploynieiit, she loA cd to tend blessing ; and Susan took possession of a small but neat 
j tlie ricli fbiAvors her father’s cure i)rocurcd for her, to dwelling adioining her husband's scliool. 

I listen to the bajqiy notes of the birds among the fruit. Tw^o or three days after the w*edding, the young Avife 
j tree.s ; but, above all, to Avaiulcr on the banks of the Avas unpacking lier trunks, and arranging tidily lier 
Clyde, Avith some iniYiroving books, from Avhose silent j clothes, Avlien jMaedonald entered. ‘ M'^ljat ! is scdiool 
I but eloquent companionship the tone of her tnind and over so soon ? 1 did not think it Avas so late.’ 

feelings was insensibly raised to liigli coninuirung and ‘ VVliy, you knoAv this is Saturday,’ re])Iied the hns- 
graceful thoughts, which ag'ain diffused a charm over hand, ‘leave off fatiguing yourself^ and come and take a 
! her daily dep(jrt)ncnt, hardly to be ex'i)ect( d from her walk; but Avliat is ail this you Jiave spread around you ?’ 
rank in life. Treated thus with lavisli jndnlgeiice, Avitlj- ‘Dear Wiiliani, my mother lins been very generous 
out a care or sornnv to cloud tier daA'.s, Avliat could our and A*ery kind,’ r(.q)lje<l .SnsaJi'i ' she b;K«i, stocked we 
young heroine desini more fur lia|tpincss? Jhjt yet, Avith clothes and Avitli good house linens ; and sc?e, hero 
somehow, she envied the fond (^area.scs mid unresfnunecl is a jiiccc of Holland for .shirts for you. I mean to begin 
interchange of feeling and MHcction Avhich slie had Avit- them irnnicdiahdy.’ 

nessed in jworer dw-ellings than tiicir.s. She wished her It is marA^elJoiis Iioaa^ small a circumstance Avill servo 
mother Avere not so distant, and that she Avert; invited [ to reveal a j>ropensity hitherto prevented from showing 
to twine her arms around lu r fatlier’y neck, A\ht*n slie { itself. Macdonald yiossessed many good qualities, but 
had repc'ated to hi in lier daily task ; but .such Avere m)t be was envious and avaricious ; and the sight of the fmv ' 
their wiimiirg- A\ ays. So she 'locked the loving emotions j articles of value noAv spread out before him stimulated j 
of her heart the closer in that pure sanctuary, and con- ; these hideous feelings into a state of unlnqipy activity. l 
tented herself with returning her dear p.a, rents’ kiiidn»?s.s ■; ‘It is vary strange how your motlier should have so I 
by devoted ipfckne.s.s, and dutiful ob. lienee to ail tiicir many fine I lungs,’ be observed; ‘Avliero bad she tiie 
Avishos, iimney to buy them ?’ 

Thu.s passed SusaTvs eliildliood and early yo’dli. *J know not — hoAv sliould I? Slic tells not me her 
When verging, liowever, on ivumanhood, .slic earnestly seerots, if any .she has ; but you forgot, dear WilJigrn, 
sought to be alloAvcd to go to the sciiool of the adjoining .slie Ava's for a long time hidies’-maid, and then liouse- I 
parish, not so niucli to .seede .society, as to actiuirc some keeper, to a rich and noble family. Doubtless she saved I 
branclies of^iseful knowledge w'^hicli her fattier was something; but it is so kind to lipstoAAMt thu.s on me, j 
not competent to imparl. After short denniiTiug, and that 1 think, we had better take it gratefully, and never i 
a private i-onsultation, fatlicr and mot tier consulted, trouble ourselves about bow she got it.’ ■ 

Eager to improve, tlie anient girlpur.sued diligently and This Avas said gaily and innocently; yet the next in- j 

successfully tlie stmlie.s pointed out to lier; but ere .stant, a.s if stung by an after-thought, a crimson blush • 
many niontlis had elapsed, a sudden slrol.c comiK*llod spread oatt the fair face and brow, and she exclaimed 
the aged teacher to call to his as.sistancL%i clever young energeticrdly, ‘Honestly, William, J’ll swear it AA^as 
man, the aon#)f an early Iricnd, w ho Avar .studying for made. Often, often I’ve heard my father say how lier 
the church, and Avho Avished to fill iq) his leisure by msivstcrr’s family valued her incorruptible fidelity and 
instructing the 3mung. Erom tliis new iirstrucdor 8u- lioiiesty.’ 

Ban obtained stores of kiiowledgo of a higher kind than ‘ OIj, I doubt not tb.at ; I am quite sure of that, my 
she had received at tlie hands of the old schoolmaster ; dear girl,’ promptly replied the husband; ‘but’ — the 
and it Avill readily be antidtiated that these Avere ren- demon spirit of avarice was knocking at his breast — 
dered all the more delightful to her, by their coming ‘ but do you. think your mother has anything consider- 
from a being possessed of the natural qualities whicli able ?’ 

were calculated to Awaken a (dass of sympathies ap^flro- * I have not even an idea. We have had every comfort, 
priate to her age. With her, tlie mastering (>f a task, and lived avcII. All she lias will be mine at her deatli 
and the receiving for it the meed of approbation, AA^ere (I pray God it ynny be long till then). She told me so 
now matters of a deeper intSrest than before ; in short, tlie night Ijcfop we Avere married: and, by the way, 

_ without being conscious of it, she bai^ given her heart William, what ilo you think of this? I had almost for- 
"“TTftWtr^^oung teacher. It was not long after this that, got 1 was Just going to show it to you. My mother 
a second stroke carrying off the old master, the new onc^ gave me this at the same time,’ putting into his hands 
sought and obtained the appointment to his situation ; a very small and elegant lady’s gold watch ; Vit was lier 
a humble one,, but presenting a reasonable security young ladj^’s gift on her death -bed — for my mother sat 
against want William Macdonald* thought he might up Avith her many nights — mother told me tx) keep it 
noAv, Avithout improjiriety, seek the hand of his young safely ; it was tlie mo8,t valuable thing she had, and I 
pupil, and it required, bi^^^ a fcAv words to make him had neve^ seen it before. But it is only to look at, 
aware that he qlready possessed some advan4agoi for William, for me ; it is not fit for me to wear, youknoAv; 
the accomplishment Of this phject. After that revela- but is it not beautiftil ?’ 

tion — abrupt, wid. almost unpremeditated on either ‘ It is a valuable thing, Susan, dear; lay it up care- 
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fully.’ The demon of avarice was p^nawing at liis heart, 
lie sat buried in meditation while his young wife wound 
up the watch, put it to her car, and after looking at it a 
few moments with girlish deliglit, replaced it in its case, 
and locked it in her drawer. 

A few weeks after this unhapx)y event, Macdonald 
found it necessary to permit his wife to attend the 
bedside of her father, who was seized with a fatal ill- 
ness. Susan was most sedulous in her attentions, and 
sometimes fancied the invalid looked anxiously, as 
if wisliing to speak to her alone. At length, one da3^ 
having hastened to the cottage, she found her mo- 
ther absent in the village on some necessary errand. 
The child of a neighbour was in the kitc.lien, who told 
her her father slept. Stealing to his bedside, how'cver, 
in a few' moments lie awoke, ‘is it you, Susan?’ 
asked he feebly ; ‘w'here is jour mother?’ 

‘ Gone out for a few minutes, but 1 sliall get 3^011 
anything 3'ou require.’ 

‘ It is to say a few words to 3'ou I w^ant, my child. 
Your mother has a will of her owrn ; but 1 fear I am 
<l3dng, and I will not leave the world in peace with a 
lie in my right hand. Susan, dear, though I have striven 
to be a fatlicr to 3'ou, you arii vo child of mine. For- 
give me, Susan, for ever deceiving you thus. I sa3', 
Susan, you are not m3' daughter,’ repeated he anxiously, 
as she answered not at first. ‘ Oh, do not talk so, father 
— father. He is raving !’ Imrriedl3^ exclaimed the Ft- 
rifled girl. 

I ‘ Na3’, hoar me ; I am in 1113' senses, and siieak tlie 
I truth. When 1 am gone, tell 3'our inotlier wliat I hax e 
i told you, an# thatl coil^urc her to confide in 3’on, and 
make provision for you out of what is justly 3’ours, not 
hers.’ Hut at tins instant the sound of JMrs (diphant’s 
return met his ear, and he stopped suddenl\% appar(mtl3' 
leaving his well-intentioned but injudicious conimuni- 
j cation incomplete. Shrinking from the idea of lii.s w'ife’s 
i reproach, and trembling under her ascendeiKy, lie left 
I one exposed to the stonii wdiieh lie avoided, the person 
w'hom he ought rather to liave slicltcn.'d if he could ; 
80 thoughtlessly selfish are many oven whom the world 
calls worthy chariicters. Darting a jienctrating glance 
at the uncertain troubled looks of her Imsbancl and 
daughter, Mrs Olipliant bustled to his side. He hail 
fainterl, and his end approached rapidl v. Susan whispered 
her motlicr that he helieved himself (l3'ing, whicli ex- 
plained, or appeared to do so, the agitation she had 
witnessed on her entrance, though Susan said it not 
wdtli that intention ; indeed slic knew not what to 
tliink, nor how' to act, so strangel3’' had her fatlier’s 
words bewildered her. Uemaining Avitb the d3dijg man 
till her husband came; to fetcli her, they togetlier 
w'atched tlie close of tlio sc;one, then leaving a neighbour 
with the new-made widow, they returned to their home, 
thus early visited with sorrow'. William tcnderl}^ 
soothed his weeping wife ; but w hen she reached her 
dwelling, she shut herself in her room, to ask her sorely 
agitated heart w'hat she ought to do. ‘Can it be so? 
Am I, indeed, not his child ?’ A thousand corrohonitive 
circumstances flashed on her recollection. ‘ Whose, 
then, am I? Tlie concealment tells me.’ Having made 
the communication to her husband without suppressing 
a word, the poor girl dung to his breast w'ith passionate 
fervour, as if fearful he would drive her thence ; but, 
pressing her affect ionately closer, he said, ‘ Well, my 
dear ; compose yourself. What is tlK,t to us, that it 
should disturb our happiness for a mora^ntg Are you 
not my vrife — ^my own Susan still ?’ 

These few words lightened the load of poor Susan’s 
sorrow of more than half its weight ; but she . khew 
not that her William cherished in his bosom an adder 
which was to poison his peace and wTcck her happiness. 
What did it signify to him who was her father, provided 
he could get possession of the ample provision Oliphant’s 
last words pointed at? , ^ 

The poor gardener laid in the grave, his widow’s grief 
was decent, yet composed. Susan put off her bridal 
attire for appropriate mourning ; and hp husband sup- 

* • 
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pressed, with effort, the impatience of the demon- dis- 
turber of his repose. After questioning and cross-ques- 
tioning bis poor wift\ who now began to be aware of the 
pii.sston whicli possessed him, Macdonald at length in- 
sisted that 8iisan sliould deliver James Oliphant’s last 
instructions to the widow. It liad been Mrs Oliphant’s . 
habit, a.s*M'as natural never to pass her daughtei^iftloor 
witlTout (calling ; and each evening, when they had not so 
met during the day, and now, especially, in the retirement 
of her licw-inade widowhood, Susan’s walk with Wil- 
liam was to her eottage. Hut again and again the sen- 
sitive daughter shrunk from her hateful task, till 
Macdonald threatened tt) nndertake it himself; there- 
fore, know ing lie was irrimble, and her mother resolute, 
for fear ollan outbreak of ti inper between Ihe only two 
beings in Jlie world she bad to love, tlie devoted young 
wife set out alone to perform her mission. Her mother’s 
cottage trim and snug as usual; tVie widow’s 

grief had riOt hindered lier accustomed cares. Susan 
trembled violentl}', but at last faltered out the Bubstanee 
of her last conversation w'ith him she had ever called 
her father. I’be widow licard* her out with inarvel- 
louslx' little change of countenance and manner. At the 
conciusion she wcjit. ‘ Yes, my poor girl, there is arnys- 
te*r3' about 3'our birth tliat laid better be left as it is, for 
it has alread3' cost much sorrow. I beg you will, at 
least, ask no more on the subject at present. A time 
in.ay (!oine when you will know all.’ 

Macdonald w’as not at all satisfied with his wife’s re- 
port of this interview', Hcnt on bettering his condition, 
tlie good-will of a school in the next town was to be 
sold, and lie coveted tin; possession; but his wife’s 
mother approved not of tlic plan, and refused the 
means, Several violent altercations consequently took 
plai;c between liini and tlie widinv Olipliant on the 
subject of wliat be insisted w’a,s Busan’s portion; and 
no asseverations of tlic widow, that she possessed only 
iier own — and that, except 1)3’^ her choice, his wife 
was entitled to no part of it — nor yet the sorrowful 
pleadings of tlie distressed Busan, could sto])‘the un- 
seemly and unwonted strife. At length Macdonald, 
lioping to force his mothcr-in-hiw to meet his views, 
poHitivel3^ forliade any intercourse between her and his 
w'ife, and became harsh and unkind to tfie 3''0uug and 
lovely being who had so lately surrendered her happi- 
ness to his keiqiing. Tlie struggle between avarice and 
his belter nature now' became deadly in his breast ; and 
one bitter autumn day he took his way to the cottage 
of Mrs Glifihant. Gutrageoua was the ^ar of words 
in the scene that ensued ; and the schoolmaster re- 
turned to his young w'ifc in a state of horrible exi;ite- 
incnt. The fiend had triumphed, and wais raging un- 
controlled within. He vociferated W'ords of reproacli to 
the unoffending Susan; yea, with coward hand drove 
he from himj and then fled from the house. The 
cold chill of jrespair struck to the heart of the hap- 
less Susan ; hMt Avhen, after a period of time, she found 
that her huftiand -returned not, she fiewr rather than 
walked to xhe home of her contented kappy child- 
hood. Here she immediately' perceived that an angry 
interview liad taken place between her husband and 
her mother. 

‘ M V dear motlier, tell me all, I beseech you -* 

‘•Mother! 1 am— for I must now ft veal what I hoped 
to remain secret — I am not your mother.’ 

* Tell me, tell me in pity,’ said Susan, * have I indeed 
no mother to fly to in this dismal Jjour? Oh! I will 
hli'ss you for ever, if you will only let ine call you my 
mother!’ Move*inoved than she had ever been'l5y"t;'.-o ‘ 
piteous looks and w'ords, and yet more piteous situation 
of the gentle, forlorn, and so lately happy girl, the widow 
raised her kindly , and besought her to calm, and Hear 
the tale whicli the shlfish paaslons 6f her husband had, 
by his frenzied provocations, wrung from the long 
unmoved and imperious woman. Susan fixed a glazed 
yet anxioMS eye on th5 speaker* as she proceeded. ‘I 
shall be as brief as possibje. The time, however, is 
come when you must know the truth ; and„remember, 

• * • I 
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the disclosure has nbt been of iny seeking. I Avas, as burning kiss, a few murmured words of fondness, were 

von know, housekeeper in tlie noble family of . My all her reply to his flood of tears and passionate in- 

lovely youngest lady Avas your mother T Susan, in an treaties for forgiveness. The same night Susan’s senses 
agony of distress, sliuddered, but remained calm. ‘ There wholly forsook lier ; and, notwithstanding all that human 
hid been, as 1 learnt from indistinct expressions of my skill could do, ere five days more her spirit had fled, the 
, dying mistress, a species of marriage between her and victim of parental error, and of the selfish passions of 
youpi^tlier, a gentleman of high degree, but it, had been her protectress and her husband. 

secret and irregular. There was not at any ra<;e a When the solemn scene was finally closed, what 
vestigA? of evidence of the deed, and therefore there must have been the sensations of the survivors? We 
hung over your birth all the disgrace of illegitimacy. Ai^ould not seek to veil errors every one must con- 
Your father was absent witli bis regiment. To shieid demn — selfishness and avarice persisted in, and termi- 
your mother and her family’s proud name, I conveyed nating in the untimely death of a youthful wife, the only 


you secretly to James, my late husbMiid, wiio was 
head gardener, and then m;^ suitor. He siicee(;ded in 


being blameless in tliis domestic tragedy. Macdonald 
obtained employment in a distant town, and returned 


placing you in safety with a nurse, while 1 rei(.>ained, for no more to the banks of tlie Clyde. We trust he 
the few days life was granted, witli the poor V'other. 1 has spent his days in penitence and humble content- 
never left her or her reinains till I saw them laid, in ment. Airs OUpliaiit remained in her cottage, and 
unsuspected purity, in a lamented grave. The night of hired a person to cultivate her garden. It must liave 


her deatli she gave me the watch xo\i liavc, iaiutly 
whispering, “ Give it to my child, if she survives.”’ 

* Oh ! dear and precious legacy of lier who gav^e me 


.appeared, if we have faitlifully sketclicd her character, 
tliat she was not a woman of much sentiment or sensi- 
bility ; yet she mourned for the being she had brouglit 


being !’ wept the desolate ori)liau, as if t)ver a mother’s up us her own v’itli a quiet, yet more settled grief, than 
grave. was to have been expected. Not many weeks aflor 

'Hear me out, my poor girl. After a .short time I Susan’s death, a plain tnivelling chariot stopi)ed at the 
joined him who then became my’ husband and comrim- village inn, and a noble-looking mari, its only tK\‘U- 
nicating vdth your father, who was abroad, w.as com- j i)ant, inquired for Airs Oliphant. Alighting, lie Ava.s 
manded by liirn to keep the liirtli of his child secret shown to lier dwelling, and dismi.ssed his little guide 
as the grave that hud sheltered its motlier, l)cstoAvirig thither, with a liberal recompense. (Heat was the 
on me a sum of money’, vested in my own name ; but widow’s gurprist^ — much greater than usual the trial of 
(such was the confidence reposed in me) trusting to her liabitual self-possession — when ho stc'od before her ; 
me to provide for the offspring of error and sorrow, for, though eighteen years had passed over them, she at 
Not unworthy was I of ilie trust thus confided in me,’ oiuie reeognised liim. After wcerkiinini;^ that no one 
proceeded she proudly. ‘You knoAV, Susan, I have was A\'ithin hearing, ‘ I come to see you, rny good friend,’ 
cared for ynu; I have educated niid provided for ymi the stranger said, ‘to thank you for y'oiir care of my 
far beyond our seeming station. It wns iny'^ pride and I child. Your last lottur told me of her comfortable mar- 
joy to surround you even with elegancies. Notwith- i riage. I may not indulge all 1 feel; but I Avouldfain for 


standing Avhat I *»ld you, after the unfortunate dis- ! once see her — see the living resemblance, us you have 

closure my >band made to you, your fatlier ya^t j often told me, of my poor unhappy^ ’ Agitation 

lives ; and ' ,uf the books and articles you have were i ciioketl his utterance ; but liis faithful servant wept bit- 
sent to i terl.y. ‘Ah I Avhat is this 1 see?’ gluiicing at her 

* Which — w'hich are they ?’ again interrupted the * AV’oeds ; ‘ you are lately become a widow ; I had not at 
anxious Susan. i first observed it. Well, but. Airs Oliphant ’- and he 

‘ You shall know that by and by,’ sootliingly replied j was procec'ling w’ith some eommonidaee words td’ eon- 
th€Avoman._* < 1 always intended you should have abuu- solation. ‘ ’I'is not my widow hood I mourn, my lord, 


dantly sufficient for your moderate and reasonable tliough that now seems more sorrowful than before. You 
wants J but in such a form, and at sucli times, as 1 saw liave conic to sec your lovely child ; and oh I how Avould 
best. But the violence, pertiriacity, and avarice of your lier pwr h(;art now have b(!en satisfied ! but she sleeps 
husband has provoked this disclosure, and to his oAvn in the cold graAa;. Alas! do I live to tell it?’ — ^^Avringing 
complete dis^imfiture ; since 1 have at lerigtli conAunced her hands in a iiaroxysm of distress. The sliock was 
him,’ she bTcterly added, ‘ tliat neither the Jaw he great ; but the father listened w'ith deep interest to 
threatened me with, nor any power lie could apiieal to. the particulars Mrs Oliphant cliose to give liim of the 
can procure him what he seeks. Tlie name of y'our last illness and death of his hapless child, the circum- 
father I am bound to conceid, ami neither coaxing nor stances leading to which, it may be helicA'ed, were 
violence shall force it from me. The only other being smoothed over, perhaps in kindness. The stranger 
who knew it, sleeps now in the silence of death. Even looked around him-— lie saw the books ho hud sent 
you, poor innocent sufferer for the fJ Its of others, her— the flowers she had reared— her favourite cauarv, 
must not ask me this,’ vn.f : . . 


But slie sjioke toyiearlv 


in its spacious cage, canfiling the cheerful notes slie 


Bible ears. Susan’s brain had hardly cc rnprehended liad so often listened to. He asked to have something 
the latter part of her communications, ‘Seeing the that had belonged to her, and the watch, which the 
condition of the unfortunate girl, she immediately ae- Avidow had taken from the inammate remains, together 
companied her home. The wretched Macdonald, already A^ith its liistory, was given to him: finallv, he shed 
half-repenting, yet writhing under resentment and dis- tears in bitter anguish over the humble grave of the 
appointment, saw them pass liis school window, but being Avho had been wronged so deeply. 


forbore to intrude r^n them. 


Buch Avcrc the emotions wrung by remorse from a 


Hardly conscious as she was, when placed in her own heart not wholly lost to the better feelings of our nature, 
bed, the heart- stricken mourner pointed to her drawer, A humbled, childless, unhonoured man, he returned to 
and eagerly persisted that her now pitying and anxious those scenes of/Tigli life, where there are many bosoms 
attendant should bring her somewhat from thence. The besides his^ concealing under a gay outside a sin and 
length comprehended her, and placed in the sorrow-stricken heart. Oh that the rich and great 
trembling haiifds of her jiroteg^e the watch, the legacy would reflect in time on the consequences that may flow 
of her dying mother. Clasping and kissing it, sh«' from selfishness and error, not only to themselves, hut 
hung its chain around her ne(ik, and hid the bauble to others, and, al)Ove all, to the one party who ever is 
in her bosoip. • When Mrs OUphqnt had done what the most innocent though the most Vronged. Here, 
she could for the comfort of the nearly unconscious in- indeed, we have seen that an effort was made to provide 
valid, she leR her to seek fnedical aid, first calling a moderate happiness for the unfortunate victim ; but, 
Macdonald, who, conscience- stricken at wliat had been even if h6r married lot had been happier, was it alto- 
liis cruel wosrk^ hung wtth tender grief anft self-re- gether appropriate,? Alas! no. Inheriting by nature 
proach oyot the uncomplakiiDg sufferer. A dry and the high-ton^ mind and delicate tastes of her parents, 
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she was cast in a field where these never could have 
received their proper gratifications, and where unhaj)- 
•pinesB consequently must have sooner or later befiillen 
her ; where, as it was, tlie shock which they received 
from one set of adverse circumstances proved the cause of 
her lamentable fate — a broken heart and an early grave. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

But ALL COUNTRY PAPERS. 

About two years ago (No. 484, former series), we 
directed attention to the establisliment of small monthly 
sheets in provincial towns, where tlie population of the 
district was inadequate to the support of an ordinary 
newspaper. At that time only four or five of these 
publications had come under our notice ; now their 
number is trebled, and we believe witli considerable 
advantage to their respective localities. As media for 
advertisements, they arc employed by dra])ers, grocers, 
and others, to communicate with the working-classes, 
‘ among whom their circulation chiefly lies ; and as po- 
pular intelligencers, thc}^ afford infornjation on many 
subjects wliicli would otherwise remain unknown to 
their humble readers. For example, in one now before 
us, consisting of eight quarto pages, we find nearly two 
pages of advertisements, a chapter on natural history, 
a biographic sketch, a tale, some fugitive poetry, and 
otlier miscellaneous matter — all more or less instructive 
i and entertaining. The stamp authorities having deter* 
i mined that such monthly sheets must not contain news 
unless they be stamped, everything of this nature is ot 
course oniitt^J ; Im^ thi» forms no serious drawbatrk, as, 
under the management of an acute editor, the sherds 
may always be rendered sufficiently attractive to com- 
mand a remunerative sale. 

We have to notice the commencement of another 
class of provincial publications, exclusively devoted to 
agriculture and allied subjects of rural economy. These 
I are also issued rnontldy ; but are of a superior ehanicter, 
exh^nding from eight to sixteen quarto i)ages, and Of 
course selling at a liigher price, tj^oiigh still considerably 
under that of a stamped newspaper. There are now 
thre<J of these in Scotland — the Dumfries (Ileaner, the 
Ayrshire Agriculturist, the Berwick and Kelso Agri- 
culturist ; and we believe a fourth is about to be started 
in Fifesliire. We trust that other counties will speedily 
follow tlie example ; and that in lOngland, especially, 
such publications will be adopted as a means of disse- 
minating among tlie tenantry and rural population that 
information on agrichlture and liusbandry which, ac- 
cording to all accounts, they so greatly stand in need 
of. Of those already commenced, we can speak in the 
highest terms of commendation. They are not only 
creditably got up, as regards their exterior, but tlieir 
matter — original and selected — is carefully prepared, en- 
tirely free from party bias ; and what adds considerably 
to their influence is, that all their (jontributions are au- 
thenticated by tlie names of the authors. Besides their 
more valuable information, they contain rural sketches, 
accounts of agricultural exhibitions, ploughing matches, 
and other local memoranda of a miscellaneous descrip- 
tion. A few years hence, and such publications will be 
productive of immense benefit, not only in disseminating 
sound practical views within their respective districts, 
but in * drawing out ’ our farming population to detail 
the results of their own pra<,*tice and experience. A thou- 
sand valuable focts are yearly lost to the country from 
the backwardness of farmers to put their ej^rience in 
print \ and local sheets, of the kind we notice, if property 
conducted, will collect such information, when the city 
newspaper could never have done so by any possibility. 
They will thus become vehicles of substantial informa- 
tion, as well as of amusement and interest, not only to 
the farmer, but to the labourer, who, hitherto heedless 
of every s^ics of information, may be led to a better 
state, by having his attention first awakeneB by the 
records and descriptions of scenes apd operations with 
which he is personally familiar. 


i 

ARTISAN ALLOTMENTS. 

We loam from an article in the Penny Magazine, that 
a piece of ground which was formerly used by the Messrs 
Golt of Leeds as a teuter-field, has been converted into 
a common garden for the workmen employed in their 
establislpnent. This field, W'hcre the W'oollen clp.th, at 
various stages of its nuiuufaoturo, wuis hung on rails to 
dry, has, by the improved mode of drying in heated 
galleries, been rendered unnecessary for tlie purposes of 
the factory, and has thus been set aside for the exem- 
plary object ahove-ineutioned. T\m total extent is about 
eight acres, divided into 142 allotments of nearly equal 
size. Such of the vrorknltiu as take an inti'rest in gar- 
dening arA allowed to cultivate those litth? plots, paying 
a trifling liim in the form of rent, not as a source of 
profit to the proprietor.s, but to give tlie men an un- 
disputc^*^iglit to tbe jiroduce w-hich they may have 
reared. Nearly all the allotments arc in a flourish- 
ing and healthy condition, each denoting by its pro- 
duce the taste of its cultivator. Some contain flowers 
cliiefty ; w'bile others (and these more general) con- 
tain such ciirnuiry vegtdables as potatoes, cabbages, 
lettuces, onions, &c. 'fhe family of one of the work- 
men resides in a lodge near the entrance, and to this 
family tlie care of the garden is intrusted. Opposite 
the lodge is a tool-house, w here, on hooks and nails pro- 
perly numbered, hang all the gardening tools, such as 
spades, hoes, rakes, and so forth, each renter having his 
ow'ii tools. In this tool-house is a hoard inscribed with 
tlie ‘ rule.? and regulations’ which the proprietors liave 
established for the good management of the garden ; 
such as the hours during w'liieli the workmen and tlieir 
families m.ay have access to the garden, the admission 
of the friends of tlie workmen, anil other arrangements 
of a similar cliaracter. In a busy towni like Leeds, v/here 
houses and factories are necessarily c,ongregate(i very 
thickly, the existence of a plot of garden-ground is im- 
portant in respect to the Ivealtli of those W'ho live near, 
independent of the good efiects likely to result from the 
maintenance of these kindly relations between masters 
and workmen. 

SU.K MANUFACTORY OF M. STOFEJLLA. 

This establishment — at Boveredo, the seat of tho silk 
trade in Austrian Lombardy — has gained a high reputa- 
tion, not only for the quality of the goods manufactured, 
but for the philanthropic system upon which it is con- 
ducted. W'e glean the followdng account of its manage- ( 
meut from a sketch in the daniiary niimber of the | 
Ijoiidon Polyteclmic Magazine : — Four hundred females 
are constantly employed, wdio are not only provided 
wdth their living, but every care is taken of their edu- 
cation. A ^muiig girl from eleven to fourteen years 
of age, in poverty, wdio can produce a certificate of 
good conductilmd health, is apprenticed from four 
years and a J&f to six years and a Inilf undcu' an in- 
denture, stijMjplating that she shall, during lier appren- 
ticeship, beJprovidcd with hoard, lodging, clothing, and 
instruction in religion, as well as reading, writing, arith- 
metic, needle-work, and all the branches of the manufac- 
ture of silk. After the first six months each apprentice 
receives an annual salary of I.') florins (about £1, lls,), 
which sum is placed in the savings’mbank of Roveredo. 
Those parents w ho are in very needy circumstances, 
are permitted, after their daughter has been two years 
apprenticed, to draw an annual allowance. The pro- 
prietor himself deposits five hundred florins in the bank 
every year, for thb purpose of being distributed iri^difi^'- 
rent awards to those whose industry and skill arc found 
Jhe most deserving at a public examination. In ease of 
death, the parents have a right to claim w^hatever funds 
the child may have in the bank. Upon thixtermination 
of the apprenticeship the girl is at liberty to return 
home, or stipulate for employment by tbe year (that 
being the^sliortest period for whith any of them can be 
engaged),*and receives on increase of payment according 
to her abilities. Those who during their apprentice- ^ 
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ship have beluived well, and distinguished themselves, vermilion (we noticed, among less simple devices, a 
ard provided at the end of their term witli tools and lingo red hand delineated upon the shoulder of one), 
furniture to ooiiirnenee business. Their occupation the jingling of the little bells with wdiich some of their 
consists in the manufacture of all sorts of silks, and garnionts seemed fringed, and, above all, the ponderous 
every week twenty -five of the number are alternately tomahawk in each right hand; imagine this band, 
■ instracted in domestic alfairs. Certain leisure hours limited in number, it is true, but sufficiently formidable 


are tiSftwed for meals, lessons, and recreation ; sfnd when to remind the stranger very forcibly of the ‘ howling, 
they walk out, some of the teachers are appointed to desolating hand’ of the poet of Wyoming, without wait- 
accompany them. The whole establishment is con- ing for the 


ducted by Mr Stofella, and consists of twenty cuperin- 
tendents — namely, one director, one vice-director, six 
teachers, and twelve overseers. 


THE OJIBBEAVAY TJV U 
The recent visit of nine Ojibhewav Tndi; 


) JAINS, 
ians ro Englao 


upenn- * Sounds that mingled laugh, and shout, and scream, 

tor, six To frieze th«! blood in one discordant jar, 

Kting to the peeling thunderbolts of war.’ 

The child holds up the toy — ‘ squeak, squeak’ it goes— ' 

, the warriors stop in their stately march ; tomahawks 

'* are slung at theeback of their girdles, and they eagerly 

England gather round to t^xamino the t03^ * Squeak, squeak 

mrring for an instant they look grave and earnest, and this was 


has been generally felt as an interesling event, of!curring for an instant they look grave and earnest, and this was 
as it does so soon after Mr by liis book and lec- the moment they would have made a fine i)ietnre ; the 

tures, has attracted so much atteiit ion to that remarkable next, the toy was given hack to the child with contempt, 
race. Have these wild Indians discovered the great truth, 

The party consists oj' two old chirrs, respcctivclj" of that onh’’ ‘the useful is the beautiful?’ a phrase, per- 
the ages of seventy-five and fifty-one ; four .young war- haps, prosaic to some ears, yet to our mind enshrining 
riors (including a lialf cast, their interpreter), two the very essence of poetrj'’. 


women, and a girl of about ten years old. We do not 
pretend to give their unpronounceahle S(?vcn-S3’llal)le 


'I’he war danta* is ac'companied b3', if possible, louder 
noises of cacli description ; and as for the war whoop 


names, translated into ‘ the Moonlight Night, the ! which th(.*3 introduce so frequently, surely the sinml- 
X)riving Cloud,’ Sl(\ Mr O.tlin, uu introducing them taneoiis yell of a thousand dogs would be the nearest 
at a public exlnbition in lx)nd<in, explained that they reseniblanco. There is this peeuliarit3^ however, that, 
had been brought to England from the north-east shore while p(Tforming it, the3'' beat tlie hand rapidly upon 


of Lake Huron at their own desire, tm business, we be- 
lieve, connected with tcrritoiy, and not solel3' to he 


the ope»i nioutli, thus i)rodm ing a sort of shake. With 
tliese hints, it is just possible ^hat accomplished imita- 


niade a show of ; and th.at they did not feel themselves tors of sawing, and grinding, and otlrt r unmusical 
hireling puppets was evident, through the natural and sounds, miglit .'uiiieve sornctirmg like the Indian, war 


universal language of their gesti(;ulation and expression. 


The wair daru^e is perrormed by them in their 


Their manner was ffirinorc like tliat of receiving stran- natural state, for tlu‘ purpose of (‘xeiting th(?ir feelings 
gets, whom the3’ endeavoure 1, witii much good nature, to the necessary pitdi prec(*ding action ; and even exe- 
to amuse. In person they are tall and well made, tlic euted here, as a scene acted, it is eas.y to perceive luivv 
men, believe, all exceeding six feet in height; straight energetic; they become ; inilc;cLl to a d(‘grcc that makes 
and upright, though not especially muscular ; and their the looker-on almost tremble, and doubt if it be 01113^ 
step is peculiarly firm and* majestic. Most of their the similitude of passion. There is a kind of rude grace 
dances appeared to us little else than a noisy and in- in man.v of their movcnients, e.sju’cially wht;ii holding 
explicable .shnfiling, tliough an Trisdi lady at onr | the pii>o i f peace, ornamented with feathers, in the left 
elbow compaacd some of tiieir movements to an Irish liaiid, and the tomahawk in the right ; the warriors raise 
jig. At another time they dsinced round oijc of the ami present them alternately, thus offering peace or war. 
chiefs, much — it is the only simile we can find — as the Tin* flag of peace, wliich they also sometimes brandish, 
!iy sweeps dance round .lack in the Green; and is a long striji of red (rlotli fastened lengthw’ays on a 
really, 415© chief, iu his buffalo blanket, was almost as stick, a 1 »out a man’s beiglit, the cloth being stiu'k all 
bulky^ a personage as Jack imprisoned by the fresh over with whiU* feathers. This, we are told, i.s held as 
boughs. Tlftiy keep time? to tljcse dances by a mono- sacred as i.« the* flag i>f truce by civilised nations ; and 


bulky^ a personage as Jack imprisoned by the fresh over with whiU* feathers. This, we are told, i.s held as 
boughs. Tlftiy keep time? to t]je.«e dances by a mono- sacred as i.« the* flag i>f truce by civilised nations ; and 
tOnous sort of cliant, accompanied Ijv the sliaking of if presented in tlie wannest t>f the fight, will insure 
Uttle bells (looking, for all tiic worbl, like a collection .safety and protection. 


of brass thimbles) fastened to a stick eight or ten inches 
long ; their orchestra twang eomplct(;d Iw a small one- 
8 id& dnxm, foruicd very evidently of a butter keg or 


Although, in the excitement of the war dance espe- 
eiallv, tlu-y are fien.’e-luoking creatures, there is nothing 
malignant in the expression of their eountcnance.s ; on 


flour tub — such as may be seen in n|iny a London the contrary, in the faces of the wmmen more particu- 


kitchen. Of course the chief or warrio^ bo heats the 
drum remains seated on tlie platform ;\.uu 1 he wljo 


larl3', one reads a character of placidity, almost of hene- 
volence; aciuiracter perfectl3’' agreeing w'itli Mr Catlin’.s 


shook the bcdls was the one round whom ^liey danced. accouTit of his long re.sidenee among them, during whi(*h 


But the note, if we may call it a note, of each instru- 
ment was unvaried; in phrenologic’al language, they 


time he declares he never had occasion to raise his hand 
in self-defence ; never to his knowledge was robbed of 


seemed to possess the organ of Time, but not of Tune; one farthing’s value; and never even had occasion to 
for, monotone as it was, the intervals of time were ac- suspect he was WTonged. It is much to he lamented that 
eurately marked. JSo much for the peace dances, ^ftcr this interesting rac(; of men, through the eflect of con- 
Which the warriors retired to equip themselves for the stant intestine warfare, and vices and diseases introduced 
war dance ; and on our last visit, a trifling incident oc by the whites, should be daily diminishing in numbers, 
curred, which g.'ive rise to a more jneturesque situation One entire tribe, that of the Mandans, which, within 


than can easily Ixi imagined. 

During the interv al of their absance, some of the 


these eight years, consisted of twa> tliousand, has been 
already destro3'(;d by small-pox, save a remnant of some 


Visitors had taken the opportunity of presenting articles thirty or forty souls, wlio, in their misery and hclpless- 
of different sorts, and of different value, to the twi*^ ueas, fell victims to their enemies, 
squaws and the Among other things a toy was Daily, in fiict, are their ranks thinning ; and, in their 

given to tha liftie girl— a bird wc ^think it was, which, sad future, it mny be that many a * Logan’ of the wil- 
by a common movement of the stand (which forms a derness shall deeply feel his desolation, even if he do 
sort of rude bellows), produced the very umnelodious not exclaim, in the same pathetic words, ‘ There runs 
‘ squeak’ so familiar many a denizen of the not a dra() of my blood iu the veins of any living crea- 

nurs^. ; kind reader, imagine our warriors re- ture!’ This truth it is vrhich makes the visit — the 
turtflug uritli V th^^ firm Ukajestic tread, accioutred for bodily presence of these Ojibboways— so peculiarly in- 
dlieir bodies glaring chiefly of a bright teresting ; for qyen if they do not die away — as if they 
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had only lived to enricli "vvith their bodies the soil for the 
conquerors — quite as fast as Mr Catlin predicts, tlie 
advance of civilisation must rob tlic Indians of many of 
tlieir natural characteristics. To return, liowever, to 
the party who, at the moment of our writinj^, are still 
to be seen at the Egyptian Hall in London : tlie squaws, 
like the men, have swarthy coinplexi<jns, black eyes, 
rather small and sunken, and fine jet black hair, whicli 
they cultivate with the greatest care, anointing it, as we 
hear, witli tlie pure fat of tlie bear, and never allowing 
it to be cut. The hair, which streamed over their slioul- 
ders, seemed fine and glossy, though, we should say, not 
comparable iu point of quantity to the average length 
and thickness of an Englishwoman’s. \'et this must 
not he held altogether as an argumojit ip favour of tlie 
frequent use of the shears, since we know that the 
Spanisli ladies, so farnc^d for the beauty of their hair, 
have an equal prejudice! against the practice of clif)i)ing ; 
and we ourselves have recently met a fair young f>pa- 
niard, wliose luxuriant and mueli admired tresses luui 
never Ixicn profaned by the toucli of the scissors. 

Tlie manner in whicli the squaws carry tlieir children 
is curious and ingenious. Alas! in all rude conditions 
of luimanity, tlie harder share of labour falls on the poor 
waimen ; for w^arriors and hunters ari.' too proud to work. 
Thus, preparing the skins for their gjinnents, cooking, 
water carrying, all sorts of tlrudgcry tall upon the squaw, 
who ('outrives to carry lier infant aliout with iier, thou'di 
her hands and arms ani othorwi.se oceupied. Kor this 
purpose* a .sort of cradle is const ructcfl of bear's skin, 
in which the child is swatlied, the mother sirspendiiig 
it at Jier bacUby a fitroil^ band wliicji crosses* her fcic- 
head. Tlie child, of course, is bolt ujiright, its litilc 
sbouMers V(*sting agaimst ilio.se of tin* woman ; but jiartiy, 
W’C should suppose, to ‘Icleml it frmu oidoiit, and nartly, 
perhaps, for rhe v-onveuience of sus])(;ndiug .some jl-ogling 
toys, tiiero :Is i sliglit vram(!-w ovk, oriiameutctl with 
jioreupiiie’s quilts, constructed before the up'per part of 
its l>ody. Thus bui*dciu;d — for the cradle itself is a 
iicavy cumbrous machine — the Indian wife toils on; 
the movement and laboiMOus action of her ow n body 
rocking and lulling, a.s she believes, tlie infant to rest. 

To particularise tlieir gamo.s (in that of hall tliey 
especial iy excel) might be tedious ; and the manner in 
which, ailcr the war dance, tliey sat, Turkish fashion, to 
smo.ke the calumet, or of peace, may be easily ima- 
gined. Ill conclusion, w e must (‘ongratnlati Mr Catlin on 
the opiiortimity of presenting so interesting an illustra- 
tioii of Ills valuable niqseimi ; a colh'ction gathered at tlu* 
price of an amount of physical endurance, and mental 
micrgy, seldom, if ever liefore, voluntarily eiicountercti. 
Wo believe, too, that he is sparing neither expense nor 
trouble in showdng and (xplaining to tlie Ojllibeway 
India ns the celebrated buildings and notable euriositi^.'s 
of tlie metropolis ; and, darkened as their minds mu.st 
he, let us hope th(!y wdll carry back to the Ear West dif- 
ferent notions of the white man from those tlie savage 
must perforce receive, if the first specimens of civilisa- 
tiou preseiiUHl to his view he the vile outca.sts of society 
to w’hom we have before alluded. 


SINDE AND ITS AMEEH>S. 

The gradual absorption of Hindustan into the British 
empire, is one of the mo.st rernarkalde facts connected 
with the history of our country. Tlie latest acciuisition 
— in this, as in other cases, by military conquest, and 
not without the plausible plea of necessity — has been 
Sinde, a considerable tract of txumtry on the banks of 
the Indus. Tliis river, in its w'ay from its sources among 
the Hlinala 3 ’a mountains, runs for a long distance west* 
ward, and takes a«8udden bend to the south, to be after- 
wards swelled by the ‘ five rivers,’ which give a name to 
tlie Punjab country, and to uia^e its >vay into the 
Arabian sea by several mouths. E’er the last S>wo hun- 
dred and fifty miles of its course, it flows through Siude, 
which it makes the key of the great water-transit to 
and from the British possessions of Mid-.^sia. 


♦Sinde is a narrow district, situfited between Beloo- 
chistan on the w'est, and Hindustan on the east, and 
only averaging eighty miles in breadth. Except a range 
of liills which divides it from Beloochistan, the coun- 
try consi.sts of a plain, so flat, as to present from the 
sea a similar appL-arance to that of inan^'^ parts of the 
coast of iHolland ; tlie waves on which the spectator 
ride.^ seem to ho so mucVi higher than the land, as to 
cause apprehoTision tlmt the whole district will be over- 
w liolmedL by tlic ocean. Oiv entering and ascending the 
Indus, the country is scon to bo interlaced with water- 
courses, consisting either of tlic minor channels by 
whi(‘li the great river rm(l| its way to the sea, or, liigher 
up, of tributaries and canals. During the summer 
moiitlis, tllat portion of lower Sindo whieh is occupied 
by the I>ctta of the Indus, i.s laid under water by inun- 
dations ca^used by ibc melted snow.s of ti\o distant 
IJimalayfe The miglity stream then ru.shc.s furiously 
through its eliarmcls, breaking down banks, ingulfing 
cattle, men, and tlieir luiliitations ; Jind, before it joins the 
sea, uniting in one vast lake it.s various beds and tribu- 
tarie.s. The turbid waters, on Veceding, leave behind 
an alluvium so rit'h, that it requires no cultivation to 
produce totlic husbandman a succession oflujavy crops; 
oxaidiy us it liappens with the Delta of the Nile. The 
upper portion of Sinde, wdiich is eliielly ont of the 
reach of tlie inundations, is diversified by rocky cmi- 
nenccs of sliglif elevation, and sandy sterile tracks, show- 
ing the original chanif;tt*r of the lower (xmntry before it 
was fertilised by succ.c.ssive deiiosit.s. In these districts 
artilk'ial irrigation i.s resorted to, a.s in Upper Egypt, by 
means of sluices .and cattals. These (diaracteristics of the 
scenery .are of c.our.se m(i<)ifi(?d by the natural produc- 
tions of Sinde. 'I’lui date-palm is found nearly all over 
tin* country, but irs fruit seldom comes to perfection. 
Towr.rds tla- sea, salt marshes abound, separated by 
iuugle, stinted or luxuriant, according to tlic accidents 
of llic soil, wiiicii here', except during the inundations, 
]trcseids great divijrsities. In many idaces the eye 
wanucr.s over large sombrd tracts covered thickly by 
tlie camel-tliorii and other shrubs ; the most peculiar 
of w hich is the eupliorbia, that drops, after a season, 
upon the .so ."face of the ground, wliere it Ht\s decaying, 
and having all thc! appearance of bundles olf dry sticks 
eollecled by invisible hands. Tlu! fertility of the alluvial 
dcqiosits rendering the labours of agriculture light, every 
description of grain is growni with little more trouble 
than sowing and rea])ing. Tlie general climate is said 
to be as hot as that of any part of India. ^ 

The tow ins of Sinde have a uniform aspect, which is 
thus ilescribed by a. recent traveller : — ‘ Nearly all are 
.suiToimded witli walls, whieh are intended to bo forti- 
fication.s, hut are of a very rude kind, and in com- 
plete di.sropair, being built of mud, about twenty feet 
iiif'h, and piercf^l for matclilocks; in tlie centre of the 
pliK a is a bas^M or citadel overlooking the I'-airround- 
ing country. 1 C dat.s and pastoivii cla.sses fold tlieir 
lloek.s or litjfes urnler the walls, against whicli they 
build their Tced huts. lOvery i>lact* in kSindc! sw'arms 
with village curs, the I\ariaJis of India ; and these, in 
the absen<!e of any police, are valuable, as keeping a 
con.slaut and iiidepeiiJcnt waitch. The wands, or mov- 
ahk* viU.agea of the pa.stond population, are generally 
e«r4)ose<rof reed mats tliatehed aerdfes rough boughs of 
the tamarisk. Such arc also the materials generally 
emplojxid by the fishermen and others living on the 
banks of the river: the houses are generally of one 
storey, and flat-roofed: in the cities, the dwellings have 
upper-roums, hut tlie apartments are small and ill-veii- 
tilated. It is impossible to conceive anything SO filthy as 
the interior of a Sindian towm. Every inhabitant makes a 
common sewer of the front of his dwellinjg; the narrow 
pas.sage, scarcely admitting a laden came\ is nearly 
blocked up with dung-hea{)s, in whicli recline, in lazy 
ease, packs of fat rariah dogs, from whom the stranger, 
particularly a Christian (they, are true ^Moslems these 
dogs), need expect little meycy. Elies ire so plentifhl, 
that the children’s faces are neflrly. hulden* by them. 
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and it is utterly impiaeticable in a butcher’s or grocer’s 
shop to discern a particle of M'hat is exposed for sale. 
Add to tliesc mere outlines, crowded streets of ftlthy 
people, an intolerable stench, and a sun which would 
roast an egg, some flint idea may be formed of a Sin- 
dian town or city. The inhabitants generally sleep on 
the Pttofs of their houses for coolness. 

One main street, constituting the bazaar, is*'alwa3^s a 

S rincipal feature in a place of any size. These bazaars 
iive mats, and other coverings, stretching from house 
to house, as a protection against the fu^rce ra/s of the 
sun. Except the bazaar of Grand Cairo, few pl.aces of 
a similar kind present such vivid, strange, and 3 ct in- 
teresting groups, as the greaS^ street of Bhikarpur, fre- 
quented as it is by the merchants of both Citutral Asia 
and those of Eastern and AVestern lndiii.J The full 
pressure of business geiU!rall3" takes place about four 
o’clock ; and then, ahiidst clouds of dust, in an atmo- 
sphere of tlie most stilling cJostnicss, and amid the 
Joud din of perfect chapmanship, nuiy he seen some 
of the most characteristic features of the society of liic 
East. • 

The haughty ]\roslem, mounted on his fine Khoras- 
sani steed, decorated witli rich trappings, himself wear- 
ing tlie tall Sindian cap of rich brocade, and a scarf of 
I gold and silk, jostles through the crowd, he tween whom 
' u w'ay is opened by the Sindian soldiers, u lio i>recedc 
and follow him ; then follows the Afigban. ivith a dark 
blue scarf cast over his breast. Iris long black liair fall- 
ing in masses on his shoulders, Ids olii e (dieek painted 
by the mountain breeze, and his eye full of fire and 
resolve. We have also the Se3’und of Pish in, in his 
guat’s-hair cloak ; the fair llerati, the lucrcliant of Can- 
daliar, with flowing garments and mnnv'-colmired tur- 
ban ; the tall ratan, with heavy sword, and mien calcu- 
lated to court offence; while among the rest is Ibc filthy 
Sindian, and a small miserahie-h^oking, cringing Hindoo, 
owning perhaps hies in the rudghbouring street, but 
feafipg the exactions of the Ameers. These present a 
fair sample of the groups who crowd the principal street 
of Shikarpur but we miss the wild Belooch, with his 
jdaited hair and ponderous turban, his sword, match- 
lock, and liigh-bred marc; hut the freebooter of the 
desert love» hot cities, and is rarel3^^8cen in them.’ The 
capital, Hyderabad, situated on a hi"b and roclq- island, 
formed by the Indus and the Eullalee, is not the largest, 
but Uie best fortified place in Sinde. In i)oint of size 
it yields to Shikarpur, which ^and^ on an dhow of the 
Indus, on the extreme limits of Sjnrie, towards the north- 
ireat ' Thii^cily is three miles in circumference, and its 
bazaar, which contains 884 shops, is lialf a mile in 
lengtli. Excei)t Tattah (how c-allcd Victoria), tlie 
southernmost city of an3" siz^ and ( Imarkote, on tlie 
south 'eastern frontier , (famous as tlie birthplace of 
Akbar jEthon, our destructive’ enemy of Cabul), there is 
noi atiothot town in Sinde which need hi enumerated. — 
Such are the most marked ^cliaracterist^, natural and 
mrtific^l, of the 100,000 square miles oAi>ew territor3^ 
recently added to our gigj&tic Empire in tf^; East. We 
now turn to the i^ple. ^ 

Sinde is but thinly populated ; a fiict easily accounted 
for, from the'depressinjj sy^item (if despotism to which it 
has been hitherto Q^er this countr}', 250 

miles long and 80 inilea brpj^ arc spread no more than 
one million of inhabitants ; hist half the number of the 


one million of inhabitants ; mst halt the number ot the 
population of the city of comprise three 

mstinct classes; consistii^ of,"® from the 

neighbouring territory of By<y«il^lan, who form the 
military and governing part population ; second, 

JBlindoos, dwdUng chiefly in'tpwhs, ah d are the sole 
managers of tlie trade afld*hdtfe&croe of Sinde; thir^, 
the natives and cultivators of tlie isoil, or JAts. To the 
class bilged the Ameers, brrmlers of Sinde, who, 
i^iough nomifinlly under tlie authority of Cabul kings, 
soijc^pjaaedja perfectly despotic sway over the Sindians. 1 
* 8qii^<3,vrord Ameer isvidentical •with emir (governor), of 
nurserj^. according to M. Reinaud the eminent etymolo- 
turping ^ tho ; .though we xdnralise it again, and 


speak of the Ameers of Sinde. They were originally 
three in number ; for, after a long era of civil commotion, 
Futteh Ali was called to exercise the supreme power, 
blit generously divided it with three of his brothers. He 
died in 1801, and one of his coadjutors in 1811; con- 
sequently the sujirGme power was vested in the two 
younger brothers, by name Mcers Kurm, andMourad 
Ali. The tw’o deceased brothers left two sons, to whom 
they bequeathed their shares of the administration, 
but which was denied them by the uncles ; hence the 
country has been harassed of late by a constant suc- 
cession of civil commotions, till at length tlie two young 
chiefs obtained possession of respective portions of the 
revenues of Sinde, with but a subordinate share of the 
government. Such was the state of things up to the 
British coni]ucs( last 3"ear. 

The oppressive rule of the Ameers vhms scarciely 
equalled in India — generally famous for the despotism 
of its native princes. Tlie people of Sinde were the 
victims of a wholesale game law, which had the efTect 
of rendering the finest parts of the couiitr3" a vast arena 
for the sports of the Ameers. They have converted the 
most fruitful districts into gloom}' and impervious forests 
for the preservation of game ; gratifying their passion- 
ate fondness for hunting at evoiy iiossible expense of 
misery to their subjects. So blind were they in indulg- 
ing tlieir favourite pastime, that Meer Futteh depopu- 
lated. it is said, a district near Hyderabad — so fertile, 
that it 3n'elded two or three lacs of rupees annually — be- 
cause it was frequented h}^ aiieculiar spc>eies of antelope, 
which he found great ])leasure in hunting. It is also 
recorded of iMourad, that lie b^nishfd the inhabitants of 
an .ancient village, and razed it to the grfuind, beeanse 
the crowing of cocks and the grazing of cattle disturbed 
the game in the neighbouring lainis. Their hunting 
excursions are conducted with true Eastern niagni- 
liceiice: on setting out, tliey embark, with their re- 
tainers, in state pleasure-barges, called jumptivs^ and 
every liixurv' that an Eastern imagination can supply. 
In the hapless village nearest to the scene of their pas- 
time, are quartered some five or six hundred followers, 
who, receiving merely nominal wages, are billeted; .and, 
with their horses, devour the goats, fowls, and cor.i of 
the inhabitants without mercy. 

In these hunting excursions the Belooches n^ident in 
Sinde are cliiefl}^ employed, for they are nearly all 
the retainers of the Ameers. A few are scattered in 
tandas or fortified villages, quite apart from the rest of 
the iiopulation. 'J'he second cla.ss, or HIndekM, on ihe 
contrar}', follow more useful occupations. From tlie rich 
hankers of Shikarpur, and the infiuential merchants 
of Karachi, down to the humblest keejver of a toV>.acco- 
sliop, they monopolise' every species of trade. J’erse- 
cuted and plundered, despised, and treated most coii- 
temx>tuousIy, they, like tbe Jews in Europe, find a re- 
compense for all thefr sufferings in the money which 
they contrive to ama.«s. Not that under the govern- 
ment of tlie Ameers they would put forth tlie ex- 
ternal tokens of wealth, and enjoy the respect usually 
paid to these insignia ; on the contrary, tliey were 
compelled, for many rc.'isons, to affect a degree of hu- 
mility, wliicli, had it been voluntary, might have en- 
titled them to some praise. Their dress was mean, 
their liabits were dirty, and the}' in most instances 
found it necessary to lay aside the prejudices of caste, 
rnd to neglect the external obscrvauces of their religion.* 
The Hindoos are looked upon and despised by the Sin- 
dians exaafcly as Jews are among other Eastern nations. 
The Juts, or cultivators of the soil, like their rulers, are 
Mohammedans ; hence their enmity to the Hindoos may 
b(; traced to the peculiar religious tenets of the latter 
people. They are generally admitted to be a peaceable, 
harmless, and industrious people, devoted almost exclu- 
sively to agriculture and the breeding of cattle. Those rc- 
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> Bee* a oomprehoDHive and well written article In tlie Foreign 
Quarterly lieview fqr January, entitled, Sinde, its Anieers 
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sident in the tract lying between the southern extremity 
of ISinde and westward to Hyderabad, rear great numbers 
of t aniels, which useful beasts of burden are distributed 
over the whole country. Indeed the Jat is as insepar- 
able from his camel as the Arab from his steed. IJoth 
tlie traders and agriculturists of Siude w^ere ground 
down by a system of taxation, whicli has alM’^ays been 
found to Ihj the most elFectively depressing and despotic 
it is possible to invent; namely, being jilaced at the 
mercy of revenue farmers, wlio w^ere perfectly irre- 
sponsible in everything cxcc'pt i)rovidiiig punctual pay- 
ment of the sums they contracted to suppl}^ to the 
Ameers periodically. To scrape these together, every 
species of extortion and violation of the rights of pro- 
perty was practised on tlie devoted peonlo, who, but for 
the extreme fertility of the soil, avouIcI long ago have 
been exterminated. 

Whatever may bo said of the military and diplomatic 
principles on Avhich Sitide has come under the dominion 
^ of Great Britain, w'c believe it to be generally' allov/ed, 
that, as far as the people are concerned, they wdll be 
greatly benefited by the change. 

political fanaticism, she formed thb resolution to go to 
Paris and destroy Marat, aAvare that her OAvn life must 
fall as a matter of course, but believing it to be a small 
prk*.c to pay for the salvation of her country. 

Bclnild, then, this Avoman, young, lovely, intelligent, 
Xmre in cbiiractev, on her Avay to Paris, bent on a deed 
from^wliich it is the nature of her sex, age, and educa- 
tion,* to shrink Avith horror. To Barbaroux she repre- 
sented lierself ns anxious to olitain the restoration of 
some papers belonging to a friend of liers, from the 
minist(!r of the interior, and lie therefore gave her a 
letter of introduction to ^1. Duperret, a member of his 
party still left in the convention, lie and his com- 
l)ani()ns liad been struck by her interesting appearance, 
and the feWour witli whicdi she dechiime<l in favour of 
the free aim enlightened republic which they had endea- 
voured to secure ; but they had not the faintest notion 
of the real^rpose of her journey. To deceive her own 
i friends, she serft her father a letter announcing that tlie 
i increasing troubles of France had indiieed her to seelo 
refuge and quiet iu England. At noon on the third 
day she arrived in Paris, wher^ tier first stci) was to 
see Duperret, aud despatch the business she had with 
the minister of llie interior. Then, eager to lose no 
time, she drove in a hackney coach to the house of 
Marat. 

This celebrated man Avas of mean origin, and latterly 
had supported himself by condueting a paper full of in- 
flammatory appeals to the I*aris mob, A^diile he also 
acted as a deputy, or represeiitati\T of the nation, in the 
(• invouiioii. Of scarecrow figure, and maniacal expres- 
sion of countenance, he seemed fitted by nature to 
apiiear as a snx>remc demon of discord amidst the 
storms of such a revolution. The exigencies of the 
crisis had raised him to vast infiuence in the con- 
vention, '.'here it Avaa not liis own voi<!C which spoke, 
hut that of the Avh.olc mass of the canaille of Paris, 
ri'ady at any time to rush into tlic assembly, and 
compel a resolution juicordant Avith their own. Marat 
had, lioAvcA'cr, been for a sliort time confined at home 
Avith illness, though lie Avas not so ill as to be prevented 
from Avriting his paper, and assailing the convention with 
incessant advices, orders, and remonstrances, all tending 
to the slaughter of porwinswhom he siisjHJCtcdof aluke- 
AA'armness to the great canse. Charlotte, at her first 
visit, had been refused, admittance ; hut she immediately 
returned to her lodgittg,-.aBd wrote the following letter 
to Marat: ‘Citizen, I have just arrived from Caen; 
your love for your country inclines me to fupposc you 
Avili listen Avitii jileasure to the secret events of that part 
of the republic. I AVill iiresent myself at your house ; 
liave the goodness to orders for my admission, and 

grant me a moments privafe conversation. I can point 
out the means by AA’liich you may render an important 
servi 3 to France.’ In the fear that this letter might 
not produce tj# eficct she desired, she Arrotc another, 
still more posing, Avhich she took herself at eight in 
the evening. iplarat’s housekeeper, a young Avoman who 
liA^d Avith hmi a.s Ids AAife, demurred to adniit her ; but 
Marat, liavitig meanwhile read the letter wliich she had 
sent, and hearing her name pronounced, gave orders for 
her being instantly brfiitght into Ids room, although he 
Avas sitting at the moment in his hatJi. Being left alo^ 
Avitl! him, she related what she had seen it CiMin ; 
paused, looking earnestly* at him. He eagerly demanded i ^ 
the names of the deputies Avheni she had ^nvhrsed. 
and, snatching up a pencil, hogaw to write theni'^dl^^U^ 
adding, ‘ Very well, they sliall all go to the guillotiiie. * 
‘To the guillotine!’ she exttUiimed ; at the same ■ time 
c|rawing a knife from her it into hil 

heart. The Avretched mam cotddMu^y utter one cry to 
his housekeeper, ‘ Help, my deaV F (A taoi, ma cheret) 
when he fell lifeless. ' The housekeeper, add a messenger 
who Avas folding newspapers in an at^joining room, 
rushed iu, and found him covered with blood, while 
Ciiarlotte .Corday stood^ serene ahd motionless by ^ 

side. The messenger knocked her dowh with a chaitr^ 
and the housekeeper spisrn^ her with her fe&t The 

i 

CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 

1 The Frencli Revolution presents an almost endless 
gallery of scenes calculated to move the heart to pity 
and Avonder ; hut it sc.arcely afibrds one more aficcting 
than the self-sacrifice of Charlotte Corday. The act of 
this young w*oman vi^as, indeed, of a kind Avhich ought 
never to he r.^arded in *;tny other light tlian as a great 
crime ; yet tlie generous part of mankind seem to lumj 
i agreed that, all the cinmmstnnces being considered, 

; some alloAvanec may Vjo made in her case, Avithout 
i danger to tlic interests of society, 
i It AViis the summer of ]79.‘j. The king had been six 

; months dead ; France liad half Europe hanging on its 
! frontiers, and several rebellions provinces within itself. 

1 The extreme danger in AAdiich the iicav repiil)li(i stood 
i had caused poAver to pass entirely into the hands of 

1 the meanest and most frantic party, led by ISlarat and 
; Robespicjrre, Avhile the heads of a more moderate i>arty 
(Girondins) Avere not only dispossessed of infiuence, but 
banished to the provinces, Avherc they AA-ere Avandcring 
in danger of their lives. The government represented 
only the loAvcst populace of Paris ; but it alone possessed 
tlie energy capable of carrying the republic through 
sucli a crisis, and its suxiremacv aa^jis of a sjiecies of facts 
: wliich, deplore tlicni as we w ill, occur us resistlessly as 
the laws of nature. 

At this time there lived at Caen, in Normandy, a 
i young w'omaii wdio, like many others of her sex, had 
taken u deep interest in tJio Revolution from its com- 
mencement. Descended from l*eter Corneille, the poet, 
Cluirlotte Corday liad much of tlie jioetical tcmjicra- 
meiit. She had been educated in a convent, and had 
constantly laboured to irnproAT the i>OAvers of her mind, 
liestless under the restraints of her father’s house at 
Armans, she had gone, for tlie sake of freedom, to live 
AA'ith a female friend at Caen. 'I'here slie had formed 
an attachment to a young officer named Belzunce, and 
what first gave her an antipathy to Marat, Avas his de- 
nouncing her lover as a counter-revolutionist. She 
continued to watch the progress of cA'cnts with the 
greatest zeal till the expulsion of her favourite poli- 
ticians, the Girondins, from the national convention 
(June 2, 1793)* when she became dreadfully incensed 
at the party which remained in power, and particularly 
at the former enemy of her lover. Her feelings were 
still more highly wrought when some of the proscribed 
Girondins, Barbanoux, Petion, and others, came to Caen, 
and discoursed of their Avronga in circles to which she 
was admitted. Immediately therpafter an iiisurrecdion 
of her party took place in the district of the Calvados, 
and the idea occurred to her, that nothing could 
wanting to its success if the chief of' the anarchists in 
Paris were put to death. Strained up t 9 tJie height of 

' ^ f 
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noise attracted the neifi'hbours, and the whole quarter 
was speedily in oouimotion. Charlotte arose from the 
floor, and encountered with placidity the tlireats and 
abuse of those who surrounded her. Certain members 
of the section, drawn to the scene by the spreading 
tumult, struck by her beauty, her courage, and the 
calmness with which she avowed her action, interfered 
to save her fVom brutal immolation, and condticted lier 
to prison, where she continued to confess all with the 
same tranquil assurance. 

The news of the assassination of Marat spredd rapidly 
through Taris, and excited universal consternation, as 
vt^ell as grief and rage, so great was the importance at 
! this time attached to his public services. Tlic act was 
I instantly attributed hy tlie popular voice to the pro* 
scribed party of the Girondcs and made th(Ji>retext ftu 
excessive severity against such memlK'rs of that i)arty 
as were in prison, so that wJiat Charlott(' designed tor a 
blow at the anarchists, only did iiarm to her oavd friends. 

‘ Such,* says M. Tliiers, ‘ will ever he tlie case in simi- 
lar circumstances : a j)arty is proscribed — all arc indig- 
nant; one, of particiil»r ardour of initure, bursts out 
with a signal aci'’ of revenge, which is laid to the account 
of the wliole, though notbiug could obviously be less hn- 
their interest, as it invariably is employed to justify 
' further severities.’ The utmost htmoiir w as paid t() the 
remains of the so-(^alled martyr. The Jaeobiii club w as 
inclined to demand for him a situation in tlit; Tantheon, 
notwithstanding a law' which d(;crccd tliat great men 
should liave st(.)od the test of twxfuty ycjtrs before ob- 
taining sutdi a distinction. They Joined to buy up the 
j>ressc8 with wdiieh lie had printed Ids paper, t/ic I'rirml 
of the People^ that they niiglit never fall into less 
worthy hands, but bo employed, if possible, by some 
one wdio should write as zealously and as iddy tor the 
popular cause. Ilis body lay In .state for .several 
days ; it was iineovered to sliow ids wound ; at tlic 
satue time, from a motive Indy Freneh, liis visage wins 
.‘White-wuusUed, in order to concejil tlie darkness pro- 
duced by a rapid corruption. To ]mrsue the ac'count 
given by M. ^fldcrs in Ids History of the llevolution--- 
‘ The popular societies and the sections dediled in ])ro- 
cession past his bier, strew ing it witli fl wn:rs. Eacdi 
presidfjnt jlrt^noiinced an oration. The section of l^a. 
Bepubiique was the first to approach. “ Ih^ is dead f’ ’ 
exclaimed its president lugubriously — “ the friend of the 
people is dead, and by assassination I Tad us waive all 
eulogy over Ids inanimate remains. Jli.s eulogimn is in 
liis career, Jus wodtings, his gory wound, Ids dt;ath! 
Scatter flowers over tlie pallid C(jrpse of Marat, my 
eountrywomeii ! Marat was our friend ; he was the 
friend of tlic j)eople : it was for the people he livtul, it 
is for the people he died.” At these words, young 
maideus made the (‘ircuit of the bier, and ihriov fra- 
grant flowers on the body of Marat. Tlie orator re- 
sumed: ‘* But sufficient are the lameiit^ions ; hear the 
mighty soul of Marat, shaking off its llLid.s, and say- 
ing, Republicans, abstain from furtlier x;3cping. To 
republicans is permitted but one tear, aftt? which tludr 
country claims all their sjunpathies. It was not I wdio 
was marked for assassination, but the republic it is not 
I who (iall for vengeance, but tllh republic, the iK^opic, 
yourselves !” 

All the societies ^and all the sections came one ftfter 
the other arotvnd the coffln in which tlie body of M arat 
lay extended ; and if history record sucli scenes wdth 
some minuteness, it may teach men to reflect on tlie 
influence of prepossessions, and lead them to ponder 
serioasly when they mourn the mighfyiOf this earth, or 
revile the unfortunate of their era. ^ 

Meanwhile, the trial of the young murderess was ex- 
pedited with that rapidity for which republican forms 
of process were remarkable. Two^deputies were impli- 
cated in the arraignment ; the one, Duperret, with whom 
she had had intercourse,* and who had accompanied her 
to the minister^of the interior ; the other Fasichet, late 
a bishop, previously suspqpted on account of liis con- 
with th^ right* side, and whom a woman, insane 


^ or malignant, ftilsely asserted to have seen in the gs.1- 
leries of the convention with the prisoner. 

Charlotte Corday, when conducted before the tri- 
bunal, preserved her wonted calmness. The indictment 
was read over to her, after which the court proceeded 
to call tlie witnesses. The first who appeared was 
stopped by the prisoner, without allowing him time to 
eoniincnee his deposition. “ It was I,” she said, “ who 
killed Marat.” “ Who incited you to commit this 
murder?” demanded the president. His crimes.” 

“ What do you mean by his crimes ?” “ The calamities 
he has caused sim^c the Revolution.” “ Who are they 
who have instigated you to this action?” “Myself 
alone,” slie proudly answered ; “I had long revolved it 
in my mind ; nor would I ever have taken counsel of 
others for such* a deed. I wished to restore peace to my 
country.” “Rut do you imagine you have sacrificed 
all tli<» Mariits?'’ “JSo,” re.spondcd the pri.soner, with 
a sigh ; “ alas ! no.” 

She then permitted the witnesses f^o conclude, and 
after (‘acli testimony, repeated, ‘‘ 'fliat is true ; the de- 
ponent is rigid.” She defended herself from one (Tiarge 
alone, namely, her pretended concert with the Giron- 
dists ; and slie confronted only one witness, the woman 
wlio iinjilicatcd Dnperret and T^auehetin the ease; after 
wliich she .seated herself, and listened to the n'liiainder 
of the process with iierfect .serenity. “ You perceive,’* 
said lier advocate. Cluiveau -Lagarde, liriclly coinpressing 
her defence, “ that tlie accused eonfessiis all witb im- 
perturbable firmness. Such composure and self-oblivion, 
.«:ul)Iifn(i ill (uie respect, can onl}^ be (explained by the 
most exalted political fanatka.fin. fit is fqg yeva to judge 
what weight is due to tlvis moral consideration in the 
sca.le.s of jn.stice.” 

(diaiTotte Corday was condemned to undergo the 
penalty of death. Her beautiful countenance evinced 
no eiiiotiou as tlie sentence was dt'livercd, and she re- 
turned to pri.son with a smile on lier lips. Slie wrote to 
Rarbaroux, to whom she related lier journey and 
achicivcmeiit in a letter full of Icniiniuc grace, spirit, and 
dignity; she t(hi Inm her friends oiight not to regret 
her, for a lively iinagination and a susceptible Jicart 
tlireaUMi storms lives to tliosii who may yiossess them, i 
Slie added, tliat. she was now fully avenged on Retion, ! 
who had. when at Caen, sus]iectc(i for a moment her | 
political sjutiments.’ In anoiber letter to her father, ! 
slui iutreated pardon for having dispo.scd of h r* life ! 
without bis {'crmission. ‘I liavc,’ said she, ‘ avenged | 
many victims — prevented otb(*rs.^ Tlie jieople will one I 
day acknowledge the service I have rendered my conn- I 
try. For your sake 1 wi.slied to remain incognito, but 
it was impossible. 1 only trust you will not be injured 
bj" what 1 have done. i<’arewcll, my beloved fatlier I 
Forget me, or rat lier rt joice at my fate, for it has sjirung 
from a noble cause. Fmbrac't; iny sister for me, wliom 
1 love with all my heart. Never forget the words of 
Corneille, 

C‘t‘st Jo orinio qui fait la hoiitn, ct non paa Vt^cluifaud. 

[It is tlip ciimo whioh malfCB the shatno, and not the scafibld.] ' 

On the second day after tlie deatli of Marat (July 1.5), 
Charlotte was contiucted to the jilacc of execution in 
front of the Tuillcries. As slie passed along, she met 
the iiisults of the meaner class of people with tlie modest 
firmness wliich never left her. Tlie better class, aflected 
by her self-devotion and fortitude, as well as by her 
beauty, beheld her in silence, some of them with tears. 
She mounted the scaffold with a cheerful and even tri- 
umphant air, when, contrary to the custom of the time, 
not a voice was raised against her. The executioner 
having removed the kercliief which aovered her bosom, 
she blushed deeply ; and when, half a minute afterwards, 
he held up her head fo the gaze of the multitude, this 
nmrk ofi offended modesty liad not yet passed away. 
Many of the men around the scajlbld, from a natural 
emotion of respeeft, had uncovered themsedyes ; some of 
her own sex, had como to revile her^ mute 
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find abashed; and when the crowd separated, it was 
observed to be with a welancboly feeling very unusinil 
at sucli scenes during the Revolution. 

What we know of the extravagant sentiments which 
reigned at that time, could alone prepare us for an anec- 
dote of a singular nature connected with the death of 
Corday. A young man, named Adam Lux, a commis- 
sary from Mayence, happened to see Charlotte as she 
was passing to the scaftold. Her appearance produced 
in him that passion which is usually called love at first 
sight. Entirely possessed by this feeling, lie became 
incapable of calm reflection, and lost all sense of per- 
sonal fear. His feelings towards Charlotte were at the 
same time extended to everything in any way connccti’d 
with her — even to the guillotine by which slie liad suf- 
fered ; which he now regarded as a aacTed altar, on 
which the blood of royalty, beauty, and virtm;, \v(;re 
oflfered up. He published a ])amj)hl(it on the death of 
Cliarlotte, proposing to erect monument to her me- 
mory, with the inscription, ‘ (xKF.ATiin. tti an IhuTTcs/ 
and ending with an invocation of her sl)ado from the 
Edysian fields, where he conceived it tt> Ihj dwolling witli 
the other illustrious victims of the Revidution. Tlujre 
cran be no doiiiit that the reason of this young man h[id 
been ovcTturned by the excitements of the period. Rut 
such eon.sidcrations w'cre not tlieri admissible. He was 
(juickly imprisoned, tried, and executed. 

Justice has since been done to both T^Iarat and his 
murderess. He is universally regarded as an cxeeralile 
wretch, who stopped at no cruelty in the way of 
accomplishing his objects, and wliom nothing hut an 
extraordinary cri.sis*in pjfblic afiiiirs could have ever 
invested with ^tiy public respect. To ( Jiarlotte Corday 
has hiu!n awarded urunixod pity and admiration, a meed 
the more to he iirized, that it is given in despite of the 
natural horror felt at the crime of assassination, and 
the reUietanee of mankind to admit aiiN thing which, by 
psalliating h 'm, i-ne (.-ase, snay tend to cncouragi-. it in 
another.' Her portrait is introduced into the i)upular 
histories of tlm period, and in none of these works do we 
find one harsh word applied to her. 


A AVOIIH FRO.M A RKTUKNED KMIGHANT. 

I.s an article entitled ‘ A Glimpse of the Far West in UM J,’ 
contiiilmted t(’ a late number of the Newcastle Oourant by 
one who suhseribes himself * A Returned Faiiigrant,’ we 
find tlie following account of the social condition of the 
settlers in Wisconsin and Iowa. The description, wo takt* 
f ave to hint, i.s possibly over-coloured, and should perhaps 
1 e taken with soiuo degree of allowance for the disai- 
j olritod feelings of tlie writer. 

‘ ludependentiy of the al>solute and increasing wretelied- 
j ness [among the settlers aflected with sickues.s J, there are 
c\il circumstances and infhienees inlierent in frontier settle- 
ments, like those of Wisconsin and Iowa, 'file greater i>:irt 
of those who are at jiresent oeeninors of land in those ter- 
ritories !ue squatters,” wlio have s(;lectod a. firm piece of 
land, and taken possession by the erection of a house. They 
liave no title beyond that of ehoiee, hacked by brute force ; 
and on the strength of tins they proceed to l»reak the land, 
fence it, rais<^ crops ; in sliort, to treat it precisely a.s though 
they had purchased it of tire general goviannient. The 
statute law docs not recognise this usurj ration of pulilic 
proi>erty ; and to protect thcinstdves from its opt;ration, 
the squatters form associations, every member of which is 
pledged to help his neighbour in retaining j)088cs.sioii of the 
land he has claimed, but for which he is unable to pay. 
Thus matters go on for years, until the presidefft, worried 
by demands, or an empty exchequer, orders that the land 
bo put up for sale. Such of the squatters as hold money, 
pay ; nine-tenths, who could not raise a dollar to save their 
iiVes, give themselves no concern about the matter, relying 
for support on the general associatiorf. 

An illustration of the w orking of this system occuired a 
short time ago at Milw'aiikie, the principal town in Wis- 
consin. The land on, and around" Prairie d« l^ac w^as 
brought forward for s^le, after duo notice, and the squat teffe 
attended in a body to watch proceedingp. All were with- 
out the meanfi of imrohalsing the ground they occupied, 


ron at a doUar and a quarter an acrC) and consequently j 
ok no notice of the officer by whom the business was to H 
he transacted. At length, on the naming of one of the nio.st 
fertile sections, a person bid, and had the lot knocked down 
to him. At night, a formidable body of tlie squatters pro- 
ceeded to the ‘hot( 1 which the stranger had been seen to 
enter. A fmv of tlie nioio resolute w'ont at once to his bed- 
room, and (hmitiiulcd that he should render his vnirclmse 
null wd K"oid hy not, paying, as usual, on the following 
morning. He refused. They Hum jiresiaitod pistols, and 
threatened him with death, did he refuse to sign a docu- 
ment whi-fch they prt'stMited, and which i)uri)orted that he 
should pay (or the whole of llu^ property without delay, 
reeeiviug payment again from the squatters, without inte- 
rest, in trilling yearly insialpu uts. No way of (iscupc re- 
iii.'iinod. ofien, and he signed ! A lawyer will say tliat this 
docunKiiit 'rould not lx? binding. Doubtless not in the 
Quccirs Bei/ch. But in Wiseovisin, tin* y»urehasi'r kne^w too 
well his men to ivegleet its hdlilment. ilis i>roperty would 
ot luTvx isc ha’vwwi3t)een forfi'ittid ; for though b<? uiiglit have 
hfid the satisfaciiou of seeing his name enrollotl iiithelaud- 
ollicii book.s, and evaui turned out the squatters, uo man 
would have dared to outer upon it either as tenant or pur- 
eliaser. IIaiii-.ytrang cattle, pulU'jl-dovvu houses, burning 
c*orn-rieks, were ]m)mised with a moral certainty of fultii- 
ment. Again, in Illinois, the judge of tin; supreme court 
])rouoiiTiced tin? recenl. bankrupt hnv to l>e unconstitutional, 
'i'liis was a serious (l(?cision for the thousands who had 
taken .•idvantiqn? ol' tlie act to clieat and ruin their credi- 
tors ; and in one county a bankrupts' association was 
fornn'd to jirotect themselves by violence from tlie conse- 
quema'K to wliieh tlH?y wen? cxiKised. 'riiis step has been 
effectual. I might cite other instance.s in which tlio law 
was sot at d{'fi.').nc{? witltin my own knovvlcdge. It may be 
f udieieiit to mention, tli!it at a meeting of settlers w'hieli I 
attended AN’here all the fanners of ilm district were pre- 
sent- a I'uvytT recommended tarring and feathering as a 
fit punisliment for any om? who sliovdd act against the will 
of that nux'ting, tliough. tkal will set at nought congress 
law ; and Ih.' gene.r;il laugh that followed showed how 
reaoy tlu'V wore to act upon the suggestion. The chair- 
man, on the occasion, was the chief resident magistrate, 
and a leading deiimeratie member of the ten*itorial legis- 
laturi'. 

I’lie law 1.S powerless for good — for (?vil it is too efheient. 

A hard-working Seoichmau, who settled within a few hun- 
dred yards of wlierc 1 lived, was eharged with burning a 
shed vt hieli one of tlu‘ stpintters liad erected. *Thc* case W'as 
carried before a justice — whosi? ostensible; mode of life was 
Ixavhuntiiig!- and although there was no evidence; wdiich 
an impart ial person would entertain for a moment, he w^as 
held to bail to .'iiisv\ er at a higlicr court. An offer was sub- 
sequently^ made to him, that if he would pay a certain sum 
to the aggrieved j)arty, .mid to the j ustice, he ejioiild not bo 
further troubled. Eventually, on the reeoinmendation of 
some of his more expcrioiKHid ueigliboiirs, the poor fellow 
paid tlie rtajuired sum. 

Because there is no justice, it does not follow tliat there 
is no law\ Unluckily, there is too miicli. More litigation 
is constantly occurring in a village of a hundred houses, than 
in an English to^n twenty times it.s size. In Wauk village, 
wdth sixty fiimi^s, tlicre were three lawyers — oao of tliem 
;i tailor, who yjfoff w itli his needle when clients win e scarce. 

So fond of qi’A-rels are the .squatters, as a body— so given 
to annoy their neighhonrs on flio most trivial oecasioiis— 
that it is a. common jiractico with them to engage a law'yclr 
by the year, giving Ijim so many bushels of w lieat, for which 
he is ready to do all tliieir business, ho it much or littlo, 
dirty or chkn. 'J’lius.iid of l.avv's moatfiirmidable feature— 
its o'»i>cnsc- “these men resort to it without compunction, 
;md about things of which a eoiiscicutioiis man would be 
ashamed to speak.’ 

The writer, of comsc, concludes by warning intending 
emigrants agrtinst going to tliese districts ; and our feelings 
ixiint to the same* conclusion. The ^most universal 
powcrlcssness of flic law for any good nurpcMM^, or, to state 
it^n the mihlcst tia rns, the extreme rudeness of manners, in 
the western parts of the United States, renders emigration 
thither by no nicjanfs^j advisable. All things considered, 
therefore, Upper Canada still seems to us to be the most 
advantageous place of settlement on the American con- 
tinent. lu tliat colony, whatever be the drawbacks in the 
physical condition of the dountry, i? is at Ipst certain the 
kaws are gencralljr respected, and civil rights enibreed witli 

all the usual eihoieucy of Britilh admimstratioBw 
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A^MUSICAL GENIUS. 

• M. Guzikow was a Polish Jew, a ahepherd in the 

service of a nobleman. From earliest childliood, music 
seemed to pervade his whole being. As he tended his 
flocks in the loneliness of the flelds, he Avas constantly 
fashioning flutes and reeds from the trees that grew 
around him. He soon observed that the tone of the flute 
varied according to the wood he used ; by degrees hu came 
to know every trt^e by its sound, and the forests stood 
round him a silent oratorio. The skill with which he played 
on his rustic flutes attracted attention. The Mobility in- 
vited him to their houses, and he became a favourite of 
fortune. Men imvcr grew weary of liearing him. But soon 
it was perceived that he was nouring fortli the fountains of 
his life in song. Physicians said he must ac^iirc the flute, 
or die. It was a dreadful sacrifice, for musio to him was 
life. His old familiarity with tlie tones of th<^ forest came 
to his aid. He took four round sticlis of wood, and bound 
them closely together with bands of ^■l^aw ; across these 
he arranged numerous pieci^s of round smootli w'ood, of 
different kinds. They were arranged irregularly to the 
eye, though harmouiousl}' to tlie ear ; I'or some jutted be- 
yond the straw-bound foundation of one end, and some at 
the other, in and out, in apparent confusion. 'J1ic w hole 
were lashed together with twine, as men w oukl fasten a raft. 
This was laid on a common table, and struck with two 
Rinall ebony sticks. Rude as the instnimcnt appeared, 
Giizikow' brought from it such a rich and liquid melody, 
that it seemed to take the lieart of man on its wings, and 
bear it aloft to the throne of God. They wlio Iiave heard 
it, describe it aa far exceeding even the miraculous warblings 
of Paganini's violin. The eirij>cror of Austria heard it, and 
forthwith took the Polish (leasant into his own especial 
service. In some of the large cities, he now and then gave 
a concert, by royal permission ; and on such an occasion 
he was heard by a friend of mine at Hamburg, liie 
(, countenance of the musician was very pale and haggard, 

^ %jBnd his large dark eyes wildly expressive. He covereil his 
r i I Behead according to the custom of the Jews ; but the small 
i • H ■ ;; cap of black velvet was not to l>e distinguislied in colour 
' ^ ' from the jet black hair that fell from under it, and flow'ed 
k over his sliouUlers in glossy natural ringlets. He won; the 
costume of his people, an ample robe that fell aVrnut him 
t in graceful folds. h>om head to foot all was l)lack as liis 
I own hair and eyes, relieved only by the Inimiiig brilliancy 
of a diamond on liLs breast. The butterflies of fashion wen^ 
of course attracted by the unusual andj ^etic beauty of his 
appearance, and ringlets a Ut CuzikmowvTQ tlu’ order of the 
day. Before tins singularly gifted being stood a common 
woodcui table, on wdiich reposed hisrudc-looking invention. 
He touched It with the ebony sticks. At first you heard 
a sound as of wood ; the orchestra rose higher and higher, 
till it drowned its voice j then gradually subsiding, the 
wonderful instrument rose above other sounds, clear, 
warbling, like a nightingale : the orchestra rose luglier, 
like the coming of the breere — but above them all sw'clled 
the sweet tones of the; magic instrument, rich, liquid, and 
strong, like a sky-lark pieroipg the heavens! Those who 
heard it listened in delightea wonder, that the trees could 
bo made to speak thus under the toucla of genius. — jy/rs 

Ik 

plOMy TRIBES js JETurori A 
lifkjpr Harris, who has recently retumSi from Abys- 
sinia, Whither he had been despatched on a diplomatic 


Africa. The Doko^ as these pigmies are called, arc a i>er- 
fectly wild race, not exceeding four feet in height,^ of a 
dark olive complexion, and, iti habits, more uncivilised 
than the Bushmen of Southern Africa. The country they 
inhabit is clothed with a dense forest of bamboo, in the 
depths of which they constmdt their nide wigwams of bent 
cane and grass. They have neither Idolsl nor temples, nor 
sacred trees, bu^ray resting on their heads, with their feet ' 
against a tree. They have no king, no arts, no fire-amhi ; 
IgNssess neither flocks nor herds ; are not hunters ; do not 
caltiv#i|,the soil ; but subsist entirely on fruits, roots, mice, 
ants, and honey. Tlie serpents they beguUc by 
W^^ing ; and although the forest abounds in elephants, 
and upns, tiaey have po moans of destroying or 


^If^pping thm. They wear no clothing ; and in their per* 
scit^^ are ^ unpjrepowcssing, having thick lips, 


hoses, fuaddlihin eyes. 


THE DWELLINGS OP THE POOR. 

BY MH8 jrAMfiS GRAY, 

Ar k they not lowly cottages, 

With moss and flowers o’ergrown, 

And little gardens ’circling them, 

Like an enchanted zone? 

Do not Mweet blossoms incense breathe 
Into the, very door, 

And early roses gaily wreathe 
The tiny casements o’er ? 

Do they not lie in fertile vales, 

Far from the world of care. 

With ailvor streamlets wandering by. 

And health upon the air ? 

Does not the little wild bird love 
To build beneath their caves, 

And Iter young brood first learn to move 
Amidst their slieltoring leaves y 

And o'er the sloping hills of green, 

I'hat wall each valley round. 

Do not the Hubbath bells ring out 
With glad, though wdemnsound? 

And wliorc, IwmcatJi a quiet sky, 

The* drooping willows wave, 

Does not the oluirch tower’s shadow lio 
Upon the poor man’s grave S’ 

And have not these fair dwellings store 
Of fitting ’habitants, 

A simple people, frt'© from care, 

With few and simple wants; 

And happy children born to die 
Upon the same dear soil, 

And crowned with flowers, oven while they ply 
I'licir light and cheerful toil ? 

Oh, did not visions thqeo 

Fill many a kindly heart. 

How in tJie i>oor m.an’s lot could we 
Take such u caitsless part ? 

Rich nmn ! put by these thoughts that rise 
Like the fond dreams of youth, 

And nerve thine heart, and clear thine eyes, 

To look upon the truth. 

Cm to the crowded city— search 
Tl) rough nuJTow lano an<i street { 

And say how many scenes like these 
It is thy lot to meet. ' 

Here are no flowers, no merry birds. 

The poor man's bi>art to cheer, 

Ts'n gardens gay, few pleasant words 
To greet thin(5 eager car. 

Come to this chamber, close and dim 
Its stifling atmosphere. 

And see those; pale slight girls who ply 
The busy needle here. 

All day, and oh how oft all night. 

With hot and trein1)ling bands. 

These poor ones labour for the mite 
Their wcjiry toil commands I 

Yes, scores like these will meet thee still. 

And sadder things than these ; 

Vice in its naked hidcouancss, 

I’alc famine, fell dita;aso. 

Shalt thou, with virtue’s lofty brow, 

The poor man's errors blame ? 

No — thank the Almighty’s grace that thou 
A rt not the very same. 

There may be dwellings of the poor 
Decked like a fairy scene ; 

But these, assure thy inmost heart, 

Are ‘ few and far between.’ 

Tbcn put away the selftshnosa, 

The sloth that thou hast known, 

And make the poor man’s deep dbrtreii 
A something of thino own. 

Beck, then, the dwellings of the poor ; 

Thy kind and soothing words 
•tday reach some heart, and wake a tone 
Of gladness 'midst its chords. 

And strive with an unwearying strife. 

Whose efforts ne'er may cease. 

To ojKjn in the poor man’s life 
Borne sprii^ of hope and peace. 

• 
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I WHAT DOES IT ALL COME TO? 

< ■■’A-v 

j respected public Avill please to understand that I, 

Balderstene, Esquire, of , in the county 

^ do not happen to have bourgeoned out into 
§uw.s enorniity of ramifications as my nephew Jolin, 
the fact being, that I have but one child — a son, 
now in the seventeenth year of his age — and yet 1 
believe I have hdely had as much anxiety about this 
sole scion of my house as ever honest John endured 
about his whole nation. My wife and I are naturally 
much atttMdied to tliis youth, and feeling that we are 
declining into the vale of 3 "ears, we are anxious to re- 
tain him near us diirin;^ the remainder of our lives ; 
but this V ish on our part, meets in liini with a powerful 
inclination to tiie contrary, Tom is of an adventurous 
disposition, and would like to see tl^e world. It is in 
vain that 1 express my willingness to establish him in 
any quiet rosiicctablc profession at home, and slanv 
that, at 111 }' demise, he must be in possession <4’ what, 
■w itli a veiy littUs cxerti<m on liis part, would form a 
j respectable livelihood. Nothing will satisfy him 'but 
I that he must go to India, and make a fortune. This 
distresses rny wdfe and me extrcmelj' ; for it is clear 
that, if lie f*oes there, wc cannot, at our time (d’ life, 
expect ever to see him again, and his parting with us 
would therefore be not very diflerent from his death. 
We have reasoned with him-— we have appealed to his 
j ailections — but it is all to no purpose. Not that the 
boy is deficient in filiid attachment; but a lively' and 
I rambling disposition has, I think, been inflamed b^’^ 

I what lie has heard of former adventurers in foreign 
i parts, insotnuvdi that he is quite unable to control an 
inclination which he may be sensible is neither kind to 
as, nor very rational with regard to his own interests. 

As a last effort, I lately bethought me of an expedient 
founded upon a custom in the periodical literature of my 
younger days. It happens that at a town a few miles 
from our liousc, where rny son received the greater part 
of his education, thjere is an extensive cluster of retired 
veterans, who, after bufifeting about the world for the 
better part of their lives, have return^ to spend the 
remainder in their own country, in that which was 
all along the ulterior object of their perils and exertions. 
Tom has a general acquaintance with tho:-;exteriors of 
these old genUemen, has been in the hou^s of one 
or two of them as the playmate of their children, but he 
hiis never seen anything Isi tl^eir condition but what is 
highly enviable to the young ; namely, their coiiifortable 
and semi-luxurious style of living, the hats tivkeu off to 
them by tradesmen in the street, and their occasional 
indulgence in a day's shooting with a dog and boy in 
attendance. I therefore thought it might be , well to 
make him aware of? the real liffitbits of these wortliy 
veterans* that Ms judgment (d^ wht^ poor boy has, 


T think, a fi^'Sharo) might he enabled to decide if there 
was anything their lives that could form a sound mo- 
tive for his leaving bis parents and countrj^ and entering 
upon a career full of danger to hfe and health. One 
evening, therefore, just as my son had concluded the 
reading of a glowing letter which he had had from a 
school companion, giving an account of his appoint- 
ment as an ensign in the Indian annj^ I drew a paper 
from my pocket, and mentioned to him that I had had 
a singular kind of dream, which I liad i^ut down on 
paper, and which I proposed reading before tea for his j 
and his motlier’a amusement. j 

‘ I thought tluit 1 had been spending the day in 

[the towm above alluded to], and w'cnt to dine in I 
the evening at the house of my old friend Brodie. 
Wc had .a party consisting altogether of elderly gen- 
tlemen, Avho liad citiicr, like Lrodic himself, returned/ 
in afiiuciit; circumstances from India, or were olficcrs of 
high rank in the army, living retired on largo pay. 1 
After tlinner, tlic nnhpie character of the company | 
having struck me, I alluded to the circumstance, and j 
thus the conversation took a particular turn, which Jed 1 
to Brodie at length saying — “ Well, my friends, since 
we .are all here met, birds of a feather, suppose that 
crich of us gives a l)rief sketcdi, for the geftdral benefit, 
of the chief events of his life, liis toils and sufferings, i 
and the present enjoyments by wdiich all these are j 
crowned. I will begin, if you please, by way of encou- j 
raging the rest.’' The idea was generally applauded, j 
and Brodie therefore addressed them as follows : | 

“ I w'as a jmung creature of sixteen when my father, ; 
who had several more sons to spare, sent me out wdtJi a I 
cadetship to Bombay. I had not been ten days kuided 
(having, hoAvcver, dined eight times abrtjad in that 
space), w hen, as a natural consequence, niy health gave 
w a 3 ^ and 1 th^ght I w’ as fairly booked for the other 
w orld. I was^nt home to recover ; spent a year und^^: 
my motlier’s litre ; ftnd, getting quite wxdl again, 
out once more. I passed through tlic usual grades,".|i^];J | 
saw a good deal of service; but never w’^as in any 
danger, except from swampy stations and tigersj^wnli#*': ^ 
I had long given up all idea of getting rich, when jUi ; 
leng^ii X obtained a good civil appoin^ient, by the 
rest of a gentleman wdio had had a dmicing-schodl 
ment for my mother. I soon reahsed by this 
as seoroed ' likely to keep me at ease 
came home, and sqt up house in my native place. I 
have now lived Acre (unmarried. Of you apt Juibw) for 
tvipnty year.'?, and my w ay of spending the d# Is gene- 
rally this. I rise at nine, and which 

I read and answer ifcy letters, I then *wtdk to tho 
reading-room to see the pap^ tefid wh^ 
worth reading. C ' 

'Couple of ; 


/ wiicD he once gets i6to the spirit of it A four days’ one of those persons -who have not much of the rf 

' series of ndjourowejits is dcliciom. WeU, the news- j the tongue, and ^ ereiythmg m a sentenre or ^ 

ptti>erii being fJono out and out, I generally find a friend possible. He hnd been, he said, a merchant in South 
to taie a walk with me, if the weather be good. We America, and realised a considerable fortune, upon 
go rather slow, and make three miles consume at least which he thought he might retire. He had since re- 
two hours. If, however, tlie day be bad, we adjourn to gretted the step ; for time hung heavily on his hands 
billiards, and should there be many more thatra couple for want of the excitement he had formerly derived from 
of ns, why, w^e set to pool, and make the day*out-that mercantile affairs. , “ Bless you, sir, I have seen us lose 
'way. Between five and six, go home to dinner, at 'which twenty thousand pounds by one niorning’s post Those 
I dri.ik exactly a pint of port. The evening s(imetimes were the days, sir.” In this town things went on very 
a little heavy, but it always gets done somehow. At dully. He at one time kept a set of hooks — cash-book, 


eleven I go tb bed, and so concludes the day. Upon the 
■tvhole, I think I am a happv sort of fellow. I do 1113 ' 

-SI ..A. 1,1 ji--.il™ t"*! 


I day-book, and ledger — for his personal expenses ; but 
finding the whole matter never exceeded Ij. 550 a-year, 


best to defy blue devils. I'have no pleasant wife or he had latterly given it up. He still read the price- 
children, it is true ; hut, to make up for .this, I am ciirreifis from all parts of the w'orld, which served to 
exem’pt from a great many cares. I darelay I shall give life a littld savour. He had also some little enjoy- 


get along decently enougli to the last — and so that's all, 
gentlemen. Pra}", Nixon, send round the bottles.” 


nient in seeking to evade being cheated by his trades- 
men ; hut this, too, was poor work, for he never had 


Amummrofsatisfiudion, approaching to applause, fol- been able to find ten pounds any year between being 
lowed our host’s autobiograpln', and there was a general clieated and being not cheated. Upon the whole, he 

. .. .. , . . T 1 1 _ .1 - a 1.0.. J i.....; I. ri. 1 


Inclination to drink his health, though nobody seemed 
to like to propose it. At last n gentleman, having taken 
heart of grace, mentioned the subject, and instantlv' all 
who were not gouty, or too fiir gone, got to their feet. 


regretted having left off business, ns he could not say 
he had ever been bappy since. 

The next called upon by our host was a brassy and 
boistcTous-looking man, whom I thought a little mis- 


aml toasted liiin ^^ith the hono\irs. At the end of his placed in sucdi a company. He said— “You all kndw, 
reply, he asked hia right-harid jnan to favour the com- gentlemen, that J rose from the ranks — I don’t care who 
pany with the particulars of his life, past and present. knows it — nay, I am proud of it. I owe no man any- 
This w^as a bluff ruhicuiul gentleman, of whose pro- thing, and never did. Why, then, should I be afraid of 
fession there could bo no sort of doubt even before lie .anyliod}' ? All people see after themselves — why, then, 
spoke. *‘I entered tlie nav 3 %” stiid bo, “at ten years should 1 care for anybody? I rose because they found 
of age, and v as in one of old Howe’s battles before I me useful, and could not do without me. I had respon- 
was eleven. Afy education was mainly actpiired at the sible situations tinder governKuenti, and ^ was intrusted 
school on board ship. After pas.sing through the lower witli some dijilomatic affairs in India, for whicii I got 
grades, I was fortunate enough, before I was thirty, to promotion. But, mark me, I was always independent, 
get the command of a friguto. It wm in the licat of the No man could ever say I sneaked for any of their ofiices, 
I'rench n^ar. I had a particular station to cruise upon, 1 lielped Tippoo Sail) to his long home. I had a bullet 
and so lucky "was I in my doings with the French, that j at Hoikar, wliicli no one could e.\tract. I also put a few 


M^ar. I had a particular station to cruise upon, j 1 lielped Tippoo Sail) to his long home, 
iucky "was I in my doings with the French, that j at Hoikar, wliicli no one could e.\tract. I 


and so lucky "was I in my doings with the French, that at Hoikar, wliicli no one could e.\tract. I also put a few 
I soon made rich by prixe-nlom‘ 3 ^ I have seen a great shot into the Sindian’s bread-basket. I have killed as 
deal of hot work, and been many times on the very many tigers as there are subalterns in the Company’s 
briiik of destruction. Nor must 1 forget that I spent seryice. 1 speared thirteen wild hogs in front of Bhurt- 
five years most miserably in a detestable French iirison. pore, within range of the enemy’j matchlocks. I came 
However, I thought little of these things after they w'cre bjick wdth .b.30,000 in my pocket, and a good pension, 
all over. I always hud a fondness fo' the jilacc where 1 am now' (enjoying myself, as I have a right to do. I 
i 'was bom,‘a*iid there was a little girl there that J liked never get up before tw'elve. I smoke twelve Manilla 
amazingly ; so I came home and married, and settled clieroots a-day, and drink six glasses of brandy and 
to enjoy my hard-won prize-money. Unluckiljs Jessy water. I never walk further than the cluJ) and hack 
has brought me no children ; but w^e live very happity again. 1 road nothing beyond the Nafal and Mili- 
for all that. I get up every morning at four o’clock, tary Gazette, and the India Register. I live much at 


to enjoy my hard-won prize-money. Unluckiljs Jessy water. I never w alk further than the cluJ) and hack 
has brought me no children ; but w^e live very happity again. 1 road nothing beyond the Nafal and Mili- 
for all that. I get up every morning at four o’clock, tary Gazette, and the India Register. I live much at 
iiu 4 look to see which iv ay the wind blows — taken liorae, have a good cook, and take care to keep only 
cigar doivn stairs at tlie kitchen fire, and turn in again the highest-priced wine. From principle, I never sub- 
at five. I start at eight, and w'alk out for ten minutes ; scribe to aivv charitable institution, and thus secure a 
at nine w^e have breakjFast. A little after, I saunter character for impartiality. I have a great lot of poor 
a while about my place, sec to the regulation of cousins and nephew’s, but I never allow any of them 
iny weathercock in the garden, and take care that to come near me, as I know they only would come for 
the hehi are property attended to in their coops. I my dibs. No, I made my money myself, and I intend 
then cl^r out for a longer walk, wli^*h, if possible, to use it myself. Everybody is for himself, and so am 
I manage so as to have the wind on \e beam, both 1. That’s all I have to say.” 


going and returning. If 1 can nmke r 
do so, to see the arrivals and departures, 


3 harbour, I 
nd hear any 


The company received this recital with a silence viihich 
I thought highly significant. My fcieiid Brodie then 


news that may be stirring. I then go to the Master called up another, who spoke as follows; — “Gentlemen 


Intendant’s office for an hour, after u^hich I probably 
land in the club. Jessy, meanwtiile, goes and calls on 


I w’as brought up in the mitlst of a large family, at a town 
on the other side of the island, and 'was reared to the 


her mother, or any^her actiuaintonce ; and so, w hen we medical profession. In due time I was introduced into 
meet at five at <ffiner, we generally have some iittle the army a.s assistant surgeon ; but my father having 
news to communicate to each other. We have not some electioneering interest, 1 odvanoed pretty rapidly 
much taste for company, and generally spend the even- in the service; and while still a young man, got an in- 
in g by ourselves over a quiet game at chess. Some- spectorshm at one of our principal foreign stations, 
times I think this rather stupid; but Jessy has kept it where, 'inth private practice, money flowed rapidly 
up so long, that I have at last gdt jised to it. At upon me. Thirty years had elapsed, during all which 
eleven w e have a little supper, followed up by me with time I liad kept up a constant correspondence with my 
^lass of cold without, after which I turn in for tfce relations, besides sending them many little presents to 
but not before I have carefully set the barometer, keep them the better in mind ctf me j for I am one of 
atd mtu^ked Che tlprmometer for*my morning’s obser- those persons who are extremMy fond pf tiioie related 
‘ di . to them by Wood. Imagine my delight when at lengih 

pleased with the frank account I was <q;»abl©d to retire on ench pay as, with my Uttle 
of friend had givens, and. when ^vhigs, i)romised to give me a respectable status 

JsS# their giprobation, Brodie called up in my native plw. I Imd been home once or twice in 
hand. This gentleman -was evidently the interval ibr a brief term, and thus hfiwi been enablbd 


^ ' . .. . 
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to keep in my mind a sort of regi ster of the growings 
of tJio y'oungf the advances of the middle-aged, and the 
// irit/jerijigs oftJje oId» All of tbcw, too, knew me well, 
and T therefore expected to hare been very happily situ- 
ated amongst tlienh Alas for human hopes ! I had not 
been at home a month, when I found all my pleasant 
expectations reversed. Kear at hand, I saw things which 

shall prove that he is totally undble to calm his mind 
to a quiet life at home, why, then, his mother and I IJ 
must submit ourselves to what seems to bare come to m 
in the course of providence, and endeavour to make 
up our minds to see him leave us without a repining 
which would be equally iiugracefal and in vain. 

had made no appearance at a distance, and I now dis- 
covered alterations made hy time which I had not previ- 
ously taken into account. Instead of being a united band, 
as I had thought them, they were broken up into little 
gets and parties, who entertained drynesses towards each 
otlier, for which no rational ground could be discovered. 
Fortune had been at her usual tricks among them, 
making some high and some low; andjwhercver a dis- 
parity of this kind existed, I found the alienation to be 
much increased. They were all very friendly towards 
me at first ; but this did not last long. Wlicncvcr I 
appeared on any occasion particularly intimate at one 
house, all the rest seemed to behold it with a kind of 
jealousy. If I listened to an account of quarrels from 
one fauiil}-, the rest thought I was taking a jiart 
against them, and a coolness was the? ci^nsequence. The 
less fortiuuite of my friends were the most diilicult to 
keep on terms with, for their inferior circumstances 
made them susi)ioious of tlie slightest appearance of in- 
attention, and they would often take deep olf'ence at 
occurrences which to any other eyes would have ap- 
peared ill the ordinary course of things. I tlo lielieve 
the conducting of an embassy at any one of the less 
civilised Indian courts could not have bc(m more difli- 
etdt than it • was tb st^r my way clearly amongst rdl 
these perplexities. VVdion J liad fully satisfied myself 
that peace and happiness were not to be my portion 
tiiere, I determined to quit; but it was with a sad 
heart, for the disappointment of liope.s ehcrished through 
thirty years vviu; no liglit evil. 1 came here to settle, 
and, (;oiiii>ared with many others, I have much cause 
to tliiuk myself a fortunate man. But still the thought 
ofien recurs to me — Is it oidy fv)r this tJiat 1 have 
toiled, and exposed myself to all kinds of dangtu's, 
during the better part of my life? Where are the 
associates of my childhood, that 1 thought to spend 
my fortuiv* with in my old days? Where are the 
dreams of home that have visited me in iny hammoek 
at many a, lonely liour halt-ivay jicross the globe ? Alas ! 
echo only answers, W/itre f’ 

The conclusion of this worthy gentleman’s address ' 
made sucli impression on my spirits, tliat the dinner- 
table scene became troubled, the faces waxed dim, and 

1 soon after awoke.* 

I found, on folding up my paper, that my wife had 
turned away lier head with her handkerchief at her 
eyes. Thomas was gazing in my face with a lialf^ 
doubtful expression, as if only beginning to surmise the 
intention I had had in reading my dream, llis aftcc- 
tionate nature was evidently touched ; he sat still in 
silence; and soon after, w^eall dispersed without a word 
having been spoken. Were I writing only for efieet, 
and nor to express the truth of nature, I would here go 
on to say, that my boy next day tlirew himself into my 
arms, and vowed never to leave us while we lived. I 
have no such story to relate. I only can whisper my 
faint hope that some good will come of this little 
stratagem. But while 1 hope for this, 1 do not expect 
it, for when was the experience of others of service to 
youth ? Unfortunately, with regarci to an adventurous 
course of life, Uie end proposed is not the omy moving 
cause. If it were, the trutlis revealed in my dream 
might dose the argument at once. But men act much 
more from internal impulses, than from calculations of 
ultimate results. Jhey enter upon a hazardous career 
because their natttre delights in it— they are sustained 
and carried through by the same spirit— and wliether 
good or eidl l^alls them* is muchHh© same thi/ig, since 
; they could in ho other way have spent their lives md-e 
a^eably to themselves. I must consider all this when j 
debating how my son is b) be diSpos^ of; and if it 

j-.- 

A WOIM) ON WATER. 

In a late article on the aqueducts of the ancients, it 
was clearly shown that, in times and among nations 
which are now looked back upim as Little l)ctter than 
barbarous, means not mpre judicious than expensive 
were adopted to i)rovidc hirge groups of population with 
the most abundant supply of pure water. In nothing 
have the moderns fallen so far sliort of t he ancients as in 
this importHiUt iiarlicular. Kor with tlio lionums, the 
most pov(»feiil nation of antiquity, did the. practice of 
introducing aHificial rivers into cities terniinnte ; for, as 
we have seen, a .stupendous aqueduct was ereseted so late 
as tiie eiglitli century l)y a (lotliic king in Italy. Since 
this ijcriod, tlie European world*niay ]j(.i said to have re- 
trograded in that nio.st obvious and useful of all sanitary 
arrangements. We boast of our knowledge in S(‘ieiico 
and the arts; of our acquaintance with hydraulics, iron* 
founding, lend -smelting, and tuhe-making ; we can take 
levels with llicodolit(?s, contrive syidioiis, build elliptic 
and suspension - brifiges, tabricatc (usterns, and lead 
scrvice*l)ijH!s into houses: iiaj", M'C are acquainted witli 
the great doctrine of water rising to its fountain -level, 
'vhicli it is alleged the aiicients did not know, and 
therefore think ourselves a vast deal cleverer than they 
were; yet the truth remains stark and jjalpable, that wo 
are practicjdly b'chind tlicm in tiie i)roviding of towns 
with a jn’oper supply of >va[C'r. Thcodoric, the barba- 
rian, in the y.ear of darkness 741, dicl tlnit which wo, 
in the year of illumination 1844, cannot spmk of with- 
out ama/.emcr»t. 

Wc arc sorry to Inwe anything disparaging to say of 
inodern inventions, but tiie sense of a pressing evil im- 
pels us to declare that the modern pipe-system is 
no improvement on that of the ancient a(]uediict. Not 
that there is anything objectionable in pipes as pipes; 
the evil consists in their generally diminutive size. 

A city with two or three hundred thousand inhiibi- 
tants is considered avcU off if allowed a pipe through 
wliicli a child may creep; whereas one in wdiicli n 
grenadier might walk would be nearer what such 
a i>opulatioii, ahvays increasing, would yi justice re- j, 
quire. Why water is sent into inodtnai cities after 
this dribbling fashion, is no doubt Avell understood. 

In ancient times, to which we have alluded, the .state, 
in its paternal capacity, did not consider that it 
did its duty unless an abundant supply of wat(‘r were 
aflbr'lcd to tlie dense anti dependent poindation of 
cities The ’^pieducts, the cloacfc, and other simi- 
tary provisio^^ of old Komi', were got up on what we 
should no-tv ijill a purely phUantliropic jiriiieiplo. The 
idea of scUiWg water never entcrctl tfjc brain of Appius 
Claudius, Curius I.)eiitatus,or any other long dead-and- 
gone aqueduct builder. The thing they looked to was 
the healtli of the pebple. Now, this is all clionged. 

Tile i.utroduction of water into cities, like most other 
arrjfcngeinents conduci^■e to jiublic health or private 
luxury, is become a matter ol merchaudisG-’*-'Sale~-- 
money. Water dealt out by measure 1 The struggling 
classes permitted to wash Mjcir faces at a per ceutage 
on their rental J 

‘And wiiy not paid for?’ say the dealers in the com- 
modity, ‘ Unless for us, you w'ould have had no W'ater 
^ all ; n o have perilled our capital for your eoiirenience ; 
the app;iratus we luwe organised to bring the w ater to 
your houses, entitles us to charge for it ’as a manufac- 
tured article.’ Quite true •. as matters stand, you are 
entitled to seek a reasonable con^nsaU^ for ypui? risk 
and outlay ; but that is 'nothing to the noint. : 
sider that the principte of sypplying water to hy ^ 

means of private enterprise is highly inexpedient, set- 







/ ting aside any ploa df Injustice, It ought to be the are eadi at our command, and the materials^)! their 
I duty of the state, or at least of the municiimlity of j construction exist in the soil beneath MSr We have 
I eacih town, to furnish this indispensable element of inexhaustihlo supplies of the ^nest frater in our 
healtli to a pent-up population on a large scale of lakes, and mountain streams ; and whatever advan- 
gratuitous distribution to t^e less opulent classes, and tage be derived from them by the higher and middlo 
at a small charge to those whose domestic convenience classes, the lower, and certainly the poorest orders, 
is more particularly consulted. With respect to the siiftbr in health, comfort, and habits of cleanliness an 4 
I pecuniary means necessary for carrying forward plans taste, from the utter insignificance of the supplies. It 
of this kind, we can only refer to the general desire for cannot also escape notice, that a deficiency of water of a 
I some portion of the public revenue being devol^d to so perfect!}^ pure kind must be seriously opposed to tem- 
beneficitd a purpose.* Nor, considering the physical perate habits and principles. Those having the good 
capabilities of the country, does any metliod of sujiply fortune to live in situations where pure w'ater is abun- 
on a large scale appear of difficult aecomplisliinent. dant, are conscious of a truth which remains unknown 
Almost all pur populous citiei, being built by the sea- for life to most of the inhabitants of larp cities, that 
coast or by rivers, are situated on a level so low, there is in this liquid a positive agreealkness, wliich 
that the streams of the surrounding countr.v could be seems as if designed by nature to jioint out pure W’uter 
direcfeoA towards them witli the greatest ease ; and no as the proper beverage for man. Accordingly, lie Avho 
island in the W'orld is more plentifuJl.v provided with can at all times obtain this element in its perfection is 
pemahent springs and streams. Thus, in the first much more apt to prefer it to fermented and other 
pla^e, there is no great natm-al obstaeic to be overcome, liquors, than the unfortimate inhabitant of a large 
If the surface of our island be irregular, these very city, ivho never sees it but in a more or less corrupted 
irregularities furnish an inexhaustible 8Upi>ly of build- stale. In London, although good and cool water is 
ing material for aqueduots, whereby to spun the ravines obtained from pumps, strangers seldom have the good 
and volleys. Again, no country can cope with ns in fortune to see it of that pure, cool, and sparkling 
the casting of iron pipes, sliould the syphon principle quality w hudi would render it attractive as a habi- 
be adopted in preference to the aqueduct. It is true iual beverage. In some large towns, the only water 
the source of supply in.'iy be often seated at a consider- fit for drinking in a natural state must be purchased 
able distance; but with the example of ancient Rome in halfpennyworths from carts. In Edinburgh, where 
before us, bringing her supplies, by tunnel and aque- the 'water is considered to be of a fair average quality, 
duct, over sixty miles of country, and Now York con- its gratuitous dispersion is so meagre, that the poor arc 
yeying the waters of the Croton from u distance of seen crawling from dingy and closely-packed alleys to 
f(irty, why should ton or tiventy miles be a stumbling- procure it in tin kettles and pitohers from a few distant 
block to Britain, with all her w'ealth and ingenuity wells, and consequently so previous' does it become on 
Independently of the many instances biifure us of form- reaching their humble homes, that it can be spared for 


ing navigable canals of fresh water, wt have, in the New 
River at London, and the rcmai'kable waiter works of 


only the most urgent purposes. 

If water can scarcely be bad for the commonest do- 


Mr Thom near Greenock, examples of 'ivhat maybe mestic uses, it is still less to be blitained for the supply of 
done to form open channels for the sujiply of winter on public batlis or fountains. The ancients had these useful 
a large scale. The metropolis, one of the largest cities auxiliaries of health in perfection ; wdth us, such erec- 
5n the world, now supplied only to a Uniitcd extent by tions are ordy beginning to be talked of. The bath, at 
tUe Now River, might, by an aqueduct from the Thames, once a luxury and ncjcessity, is now rendered all the 
be rendered one of the best watered cities in tlie "w’Drld, more needful, since so large a portion of our jKipula- 
vastly to the relief of the inhabitants from the burdens tion is engajmd in occupations of a warm, smoky, and 


generally impjsed upon them. 


dusty character. What could be more refreshing and 


: Throwing the powers of the syphon .and aqueduct invigorating than the regular use of the hot or cold bath 
out of sight, why should our gigantic steam-power, to ouv miners, engine-builders, and meclianics, to our 
which i»as done so much for us as a nation, not be factory people and other in-door artisans? what could 
brought to bear upon this urgent necessity ? Cornish tentl more to promote their health and comfort, and 
^hgmes are mentioned as pumping 10,000 gallons ten render them externally decent in the eyes of themselves 
feet high, wiMi a consumption of only one pound of coal ; and neighbours? We say cjcternglly decent, for much 
VPhY hbt more frequently adopt this irresistible powder ? more depends on this than is generally imagined. Let 
Tm Aqueduct, tlie syphon pipe, and the steam punij), tlie liead of a family take a pride in keeping him - 

s^jlf and household clean and orderly, and we shall 

port.on tf*# PracUtjo of Interment in Towns, draws a striking con- “ ^ disreputable associations luevit- 

triwit hObWpsn whafc the French government hubitiudly expends, or, ^hJy folIow\ '['’he bath is, on all hands, admitted tO be 
more throws away, on ccrUin warlike \rungements, jind 0110 of the iiiost important auxiliaries to health; and yet 

UrTnaivfi ni^f. AVI AfvniVfiitKil Mnm. i ^ ^ - 


Tm Aqueduct, tlie syphon pipe, and the steam puniji, tlie liead of a family take a pride in keeping him - 

s^jlf and household clean and orderly, and we shall 

respects ; let him once lose 

i»ort,on tf*# FracUoo of Interment in Towns, draws a striking con- “ ^ disreputable associations inevit- 

triwit hObWpon what the French government hubitiudly expends, or, ^hJy follow. '['’he bath is, on all hands, admitted tO be 
more |iir^r)y, throws away, on ccrUin warlike jfcrungements, and 0110 of the iiiost important auxiliaries to health; and yet 
>vhat|l;^ays out on structural improvement,. ' TJ\ expenditure of such has been our iipc-iofd of it that ihm in nnHiimr 
moiMiy>i Algiers appears to have l>cen npwardsV millions Vm , occn our neglect 01 it, that there is nothing Of 
steriiaauc ner aiimmidtirinir the twelve vears of kind in Rnt^'in within easy reach of the public ; 


fftorll^' per aniumi during the t wel vc years of iis oX«iHitioT». The 
oapltut sunk on the jxsrmancnt structural arranRcmenta for sunply- 

1 ji,." , . 


the kind in Brit!* in within easy reach of the public ; 
and this, too, with all our facilities of heating and 


ing tondon with watdr being about three millions and adialf, it mechailicfd construction. As with baths, so with pub- 
may be safely juieged, that one yeai 's expenditure on Algiers w ould lie fountains, which would at once adom and refresh 
have bufiicsed for the structural arrangoAicnts for a supply of water our stXts tW, nf w 

for the cleansing of evory room, and house, and street in Paris* Streets, purging tliem ot their mud ID winter, and 
or on tlie cude of th« Expense of the works completed fur sup- afi^iynig thciT suffocating dust in summer. Nor do W© 
plying Touiouflo with water, one year’s expenditure on Alfiors advocate any mere display of fountains and jets d'eau: 

supply whM* would enablo the autlK.- 


6 .iinc 8120 as Toulouse with tho like moans of healthful, and 
thence of jiKiral improToijiont. Ono year's cost of any one regi- 


rities to adorn a city, would also enablo the citlzena to 


Muait maintained in the war on the Arabs would suflico to build abundance Within their own dwelllllgB. Abun- 

and endow a school , or to have constructed between one and dance Would beget Cheapness; and the cheaper the rate. 
I>wjmanent railway. The total •amount of capital the more extensive W^ould be the demand 


f? appbed excoedii neatly by .ww-fourth the amount expended on It need scarrolv Intotnr U 

the existing railroadH Britain, It may be oonfidentJk ATgued IS douc 

av^rod, that fij® fosfc# the forts ^tachos, or, mci^nUfrconfinuci, I 'miic morals by the ^nstant ©xiuhitloD of impurities, 

^** 9^**^ ^ redroed sci© upward# qften which a proper system Of deterging And general cleansing 

< terwgj, woui^ dirocted, with the mcesadti^s might remove. Improvements in tasle among the lower 

SS.°'wff'.S««SKS S 

iplqdo£|hoJlt*^gp^raAon, to renovttUUhophysiciaaud moral while simh A State of things 1$ sufficed to 

;^udjtk>n of Of tho population in thA tatorite of Surrounded b^ gtomm «ttd iiDpurity--denie<i 
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principle of dbrnoralisation ia cherished and strenj^thened, 
,7 and oil the ordinHry efforts at improvement Imbitnally 
// checked, ' 

' IJere leave the subject, trusting that the proper 

1 wateidiig of towns is among the means which Avill soon 
be uiider general consideration for sanitary improve- 
: menfc 

I 

1 .. 

a respectable restaurant, we were flow, fbr the first t:me, 

I really at ease in the water part of our oxenrsion, and the jj 
remainder of the day was spent agreeably in seeing what 
is unquestionably the most picturesqiiepart of the I.oire. 

The river, increased by its accession from the Maine, is 
now broad and impressive, and the banks rising into 
green wbody hills or rocky knolls, with the striking 
feature of an old ruin or well-built chateau, remind one 
of the Inline in some i):irt3 of its course, though much 
inferior in point of romantic beauh^ The face of the 
sloping hills admitting of the vine ( ultiire, extensive 
fields of that jdant agaiv Mltract our attention, and 
attest the amenity of the climate, q'o wards evening, 
the more picturesque appearance of tlvc banks ceased, 
and we enta*ed a new and level tract of country, with 
rich greeJ&HSeadows on the margin of tlic river, and from 
beyond one of 4;hese on our right arc seen rising the lofty 
turrets of N.antes. 

As our vessel drew up alongside the quay of this 
ancient and pcqmlous city, it" was tolerably evident 
that a more than usual hustle prevailed. Flags were 
flying on all si«lcs, bands of men were parading the 
streets shouting patriotic songs, and on making our way 
to the interior of the town, we were almost brought to a 
stand b.y the multitudes whicli crowded every thorough- 
hire. On inquiring the cause of tlie uproar, we learned 
that the Duke de M^cmoiirs liad just arrived in the 
course of his progress through the provinces, and that 
the place was iu the enjoyment of a complete Jioliday. 

1 need hardly say tliat we Avere thankful, after half a 
dozen rel)ufls fn)m the principal liotcls, to take up our 
quarters at a house of extremely moderate pretensions, 
where, however, we spent several daj^s with more com- 
fort than ive had usually exi)erienced on our travels. 

Occupying a gentle slope on tlie right, or northern 
bank of the Jaiirc, where that river is parted into bcvc- 
ral branches by intervening islands, and at the distance 
of forty miles from the ocean, Nantes appears to the 
stranger one of the finest and busiest towns in France. 
With less maritime traffic than Havre, it is much 
superior in architectural elegance, in which respect 
it bears a resemblance to some x>arts of Taris. 'ITio 
style, at least, is Parisian — handsome quays, fined 
with tall stone houses, and many large mansions pro- 
viilcd with inner courts and port cocheres. A fCw of ! 
the streets and places, lined with elegant shops, and | 
jirovided in some parts with trottoirs, servo likewise to | 
remind one of the Rue St Honore, and omer business : 
streets of the capital ; while tlio intersection with navi- 1 
gable channels of water, across which are drawbridges, j 
gives, at the same time, the air of a Dutch city to some ; 
quarters of the town. No one, however, can exactly 
say what Mantes is, because it is at present in tlie course 
of a most e.xtensive renovation. Ancient and narrow 
alleys, more picturesque than sidubrioiis, are gradually 
being clearej away., to make room for oiieii thorough- 
fares; houscifwith old wooden gables, which have lasted 
since the days of the regal dukes of Brittan 3 % are sink- 
ing into masses of rubbish, and yielding to solid struc- 
tures of stone. On t>ie site of v liat w'as formerly an 
odious pile of buildings, an areadc^with shops has been 
con|tructed, in a style of elegance siiperior to anything 
of the kind I have seen in England. M^'ot withstanding 
its numerous architectural elegances, the town, like 
many others equally populous, is still deficient in various 
sanitary arrangements ; and for a supply of pure water 
for culinary puypj\scs, is entirely dependent on carts, 
from which the article is sold in the different streets 
a*id alleys. Underground sewerage seems to be un- 
known; but this deficiency is sp^i^^ in France, 

that one could iilnTost ifii^no tiiat Frenchmen are 
totally deficient in one of the less important of the 

senses. * 

Nantes is rich in public ©stabmhmerits calculated to. 
attract stfangers^atnonif others, a libfary consisting 
of 32,000 volumes, with matiy interesting majiuscripts ; 

I 

SUMMER LOITERI^NGS IN FRANCE. 

SAUMUll TO NANTnS. 

Brii.liant was the morning on w'hich, at an early 
hour, we stood on the projecting balcony of the llclvc- 
dere, wdth faces directed to the glittering Loire, watch- 
ing for the approach of the steamer from Tours, as it 
emerged from beliind the green tufted islamls amidst 
which the river finds its way to Sanmur. There was a 
sensation on the ordinarily dull quay in front of tlie 
hotel ; the loitering gendarme, ever watchful attendant 
of arrivals and deprirtures, was bending his steps towards 
the einbarcadere, a barge commodionsly anchored close 
in -shore, and reached by a railed gangway; blue- 
bloused garyons were issuing from alleys, laden with 
baggage for the same destination ; and already a groiq) 
of Jlancnrs — persons wlio obligingly look on, and criticise 
any movement going forward — were met in solemn con- 
clave to watch over the eventful proceedings of tlie 
morning, A wreath of blue smoke ascends amidst the 
trees — la voU^t — thcphatmu d vapeur is approaching, and 
the rapid tinkle of its bell is heard along the water. 
The flancuvs, in great excitement, speak, smoke, and 
spit, with frantic energ 3 ^ Our hotel, lieavhig into life, 
yields tip its crowd of waj'farcrs ; and we among the 
number ha\e in a lew luiniites planted our feet oii the 
quivering deck of the steamer, which, shooting beneath 

1 the antique bridge, is instantly olT on its journey down 
the broad bosom of the Loire. 

Below Saumur, the hanks of the Loire continue flat, 
and interesting only from an occasional village on the 
banks, or a bushy island lying in the midst of the 
stream. Though the volume of water is now consider- 
al»ly increased, the navigation continues perplexing, in 
consequence of the shifting sandbanks, to mark which 
willow twigs are stuck in the river by men employed 
for the purpose. Steering by these beacons, the steamer 
diverges in different directions from the fair way of the 
river, drawing up for a few minutes at a number of the 
principal villages in its passage. In descending, we had 
plejisure in observing sundry tokens of improvement. 
Mew houses were here and there building — the material 
employed iKiing the whitish stone, or tufa, found in 
the district ; a large new church was also in course of 
erection in one of the towns; and we had occasion to 
pass beneath four handsome suspension bridges in a 
space of a few hours — that at St Maturin consisting of 
five lofty spans. In the vicinity of this structure, on 
the left bank, we pass the famed St Maur, a large 
mansion, conspicuous among other edifices, which once 
formed the retreat of those Benedictine monks whose 
learning and industry have been a theme of universal 
admiration. * 

About rnid‘day our vessel, bending rdund a promon- 
tory on the right, came to a pause witldn the embou- 
chure of the Maine, and here it remained for nearly an 
hour, waiting the miyai of a steamboat from Angers, 
to which those who were going further doMii the Loire 
were to be transferred* This n^w veieel was larger 
than the one we had left, the steamers, as I formerly 
mbnUohed, being in seta ^hich increase in bulk as we 
descend the Jdver. Provided ^ith an'elegant salon and I 
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a museum of natural history; a garden of plants; a 
picture gallery, considered to be second in France to 
that of tlie Louvre, and containing some fine sculptures ; 
a large and well-conducted theatre ; several hospitals; 
a bourse^ or exchange; and so on. During our stay, 
there was an exposition iii the halls of tlie bourse of 
articles manufactured in Nantes, which, as evincing 
tlie progress of the useful arts in France, wfe viewed 
with much satisfaction. Amidst tlie large array of 
objects, we noticed remarkably fine specimen^ of car- 
riages, harness, leather, paper, cordage, and cutlery; 
articles of an ornamental kind were very innnerous. 
The preparation of i)resGrvcd meats in canisters is 
carried on to a great extent fn Nantes for exportation, 
and large piles of the neatly done-up packages were 
conspicuous on the tables of the exhibition. 

The antiquities of Nantes are, liowcver, more deeply 
interesting than the modern erections. Near the quaj^ 
on the west, and surrounded by a dry ditch, now laid out 
as a garden, stands the dilapidated c'batcau of Nantes, 
half castle half palace, its principal buildings now em- 
ployed as barracks and a depot for military stores. 
Here,* during r. visit to the town in 1.598. ‘I>e Jlon 
Henri Quatre’ issued his famous edict of JSJantes, assur- 
ing protection to his Protestant subjects, and the re- 
vocation of which by I^rouis XIV. in 1085 produced such 
disastrous consequences to the nation. From behind 
the castle a liandsome and broad promenade, lined 
with trees, and oniamentcd with various tasteful objects 
of art, conducts us to the old cathedral, a huge pile, 
which may be seen, at a great distance, overtopping 
the buildings of the town. The edifice l.)eing of dillerent 
eras, with portioihs unfinislic<l, is far from elegant, yet 
is imposing from its height ; and its interior decorations 
cannot be viewed with indifierence. I'he principal 
object of attraction to sight-seers is a superb moimmcnt 
in the middle of the south transej)t, commemorative of 
Francis 11., last duke of Urittany, and his two wives 
Marguerite de Foix. mid ISIargueriic dc Bretagne. 
Erected originally in the church of the Carmelites, it 
was opened and desecrated in 1798, when the ashes it 
contained, including the heart of the Duchess Ann, 
which had been c:nclv)scd in a gold case, vere scattered 
abroad by •the rt.'volutionary mob. Fortunately, the 
monument war^ uninjured, and, being secreted till quieter 
times, was transferred in 1817 to iU present situation. 
This work of art, executed by IVIicliael Colorub in 
1507, consists of a massive square sar<?opliagus five feet 
in height, composed, with all tlie figures which decorate 
it, ^entirely df marble of diiferent colours, white, how- 
hrer, predominating. Upon the top of the tomb 
lie two figures, the size of life, of pure wlutc marble, 
idrewed in royal robes, and 'vsith liands pressed to* 
lather on their bosom in an attitude of devotion. 
That on the right represents Francis IX., and that 
on the left Marguerite de Foix. Three angels of the 
same exquisite sculpture, and also in white marble, 
sustain the cushions on vdiicli repose the|heads of the 
duke and duchess, at whose feet are couc^^d a lion and 
greyhound, emblems of force and fidelity, and holding 
in tlieir paws tiie arms of Bretagne and Foix. At each 
of the four corners of the tomb .stands a female figure 
also in white marble, alike beautiful and expressive. 
The figures lepresfnt the cardinal virtues with their 
attributes -—Justice holding a sword and book of the 
law; Prudence with a compass and mirror in her 
hand*, and a serpent at her feet, the head of the 
figure having the singular conceit of two faces— that 
behind being the countenance of an aged woman, to in- 
dicate wisdom founded on exiierience ; Temperance car- 
r^ing a timepiece and a bridle ; and Power strangling 
with the right hand a dragon, signifying heresy, which 
Sbe draws from a tower in her left** The sides and ends 
of tomb are likewise sculptured in tho Ifipst elabo- 
; of art~- the more prominent objects being the 

twefye appStles, six orfeaxdi side ; and on one end figures ! 
bf nnd St Eouis, and on the other figures i 

^ H patrons of tbe duke and j 


f duchess. Altogether, the monument is pdrbsps the 
finest thing of the kind in France, and if now to be 
executed, would cost many thousands of pounds. 

The cathedral of Nantes seems scarcely to have re- 
covered the indignities it suffered at the Kevolution ; 
having first become a temple dedicated to Beason, and 
afterwards an artillery magazine. Its altars are again 
decorated, but, like too many churches in Prance, it is 
discreditably dirty; and one can understand the ''little 
respect paid to its character, when he sees iriscrlbed 
within a few feet of its grand altar — * II est defendu de 
cracher dans le sanotuairc ’ (spitting is forbidden within 
the sanctuary). Asa restored place of public worship, 
it has, nevertheless, lx;en more fortunate than other 
edifices of its class. Throughout the town may be ob- 
served several bid Gothic cliurches occupied as car- 
penters’ shops, depots of merchandise, and other esta- 
blishments of a secular kind. 

It is impossible for a stranger to visit Nantes without 
recalling to mind the horrors wliidi were transacted 
here in the year 1791, when the fury of the revolution- 
ary leaders was directed to the extermination of the last 
vestige of loyalty in Brittany and La Vendee. Nantes, 
as a (centre of recusancy in Brittany, and sympathising 
with the adjoining Vendcans, beeamc peculiarly ob- 
noxious to vengeance, wliicli was left to l)e executed by 
Carrier, one of those mediocre and violent beings who, 
in the excitoin(‘nt of civil broils, become monsters of 
cruelty and extravagance. To adopt tlie account given 
of him by Thiers : — ‘ He commenced his career, on arriv- 
ing at Nantes, by declaring his opinion that an indis- 
criniinate slaughter must he iwide if and t^iat, notwith- 
standing the promise of jiardon licld out to such 
Vendcans as laid down their arms, mercy should he 
extended to none. The constituted authorities having 
ventured to speak of lioldiiig faith with the rebels, 
Carrier said to them, “You don’t know your trade: 
I will have you all guillotined and lie proceeded to 
fulfil Ills mission, by causing the unfortunate men who 
had surrendered to be mowed dow’ii by hall and grape- 
sh(i, in hands of one and two himdrcd. He appeared 
before the popular society with a drawn sw'orcl in Ufl 
hand, .«catterii:g abusive epithets, and threater|i^v idl 
with the guillotine. The society ^^pecdily 
him, and he forthwith dissolved it. He iuyiiiHpd the 
authorities to such an extent, tliiit thejr:,1iB|.'j^ ^figer 
assemble in Ivis presence. One d^ *^e of 
bers presumed to mention tbe p70^*ions to 

him : he replied to the municipal officers the 

afiliir wuis none of liis; tliat the first who spISKi^ tb him 
about provisions slioiild have his head struck off; and 
that he liad no time to attend to their nonsense.” The 
madman thought bis only mission wuis to slay. 

He resolved to punish not only the rebellious Ven- 
deans, but also the federalist Nantese, who had at- 
tempted a movement in favour of the Girondists after 
the siege of their city. Fugitives, who had escaped the 
massacres of Mans and Bavenay, daily arrived in crowds, 
chased by the armies wliicli enconkpassed them on all 
sides. Carrier caused them to be immured in the pri- 
sons of Nantes, and thus accumulated of those unhappy 
creatures nearly ten thousand. He afterwards formed 
a company of assassins, who spread themselves over 
the adjoining country, arrested the Nantese families, and 
plundered at will, in addition to their other enormijl^ies. 
Carrier had originally instituted a revolutionary cSin- 
inission, to pass the VendCkus and Nantese through n 
form of tKal. Under his direction tbe Vendcans were 
shot, and the Nantese accused of federalism or royalism 
were guillotined. In a little while, however, he found 
the formality too tedious, and the mode of executicn by 
grape-shot attended with inconveniences. The destruc- 
tion was somewhat lingering, and it^as troublesome to 
inter the bodies. They frequently remained on the 
field of slaughter, and so infected the air, that ap epi- 
demic ^vailed in the town. The Loire, which tra- 
verses Nantes, Bupgested a horrible idea to Gawien— 
aamefy, to get rid of his prisoners by throwing them 
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into the river. He made a prelimwary experiment, by 
loading a barge with ninety priests, under protenee of 
transporting them elsewhere, and causing it to be 
scuttled at a distance from the city. The expedient 
being found to answer, he decided upon adopting it 
more extensively. lie no longer employed the empty 
formality of arraigning the victims before a commis- 
sion ; he had them taken from the prisons during the 
night, in bands of one and two hundred, and conducted 
into lighters. From these lighters they were transferred 
into small vessels prepared for the execrable purpose. 
The doomed were stowed into the hold of the craft, tlie 
port-holes nailed up, and tiie apertures of the deck 
covered with planks ; then the executioners retired into 
the barges, whilst carpenters stationed ]n boats stov'^e in 
the sides of the vessel with hatciicts, and sent it to the 
bottom. Such was the process whereby four or five 
thousand individuals perished. Carrier congratulated 
himself on having discovered this more expeditions and 
sainbrious method of delivering the republic from its 
enemies. Not only men, but a great natnber of women 
and children likewise, were drowned in this fashion. 
Upon the dispersion of the Vendean families, sever-al 
; inhabitants of Nantes had received children into their 
I houses with the view of rearing tliem. “ They are 
I wolves’ wdielp.s,” said Cvarrier ; and he ordered them 
j to be surrendered to the roi)Tiblic. Tlicse orphan chil- 
! dren were nearly all drowned. 

I The Loire was clioked with corpses ; ships, in casting 
I anchor, fiometiincs raised vessels filled with dead. Birds 
: of prey hovered on the shores of the river, and devoured i 
I the human relics. ** '.rii?? fish were tainted with a diet 
' which rendered their use dangerous, and the miinici- 
! pality issued a prohibition against taking them. These 
I horrors Wv're aggravated hy a contagious malady and a 
1 famine'. AmiiUt all the calamity. Carrier, al'vays fran- 
I tic and wrath [ul, denounced the slightest expression of 
I pity; seized by the collar and threatened with his 
I sword any who '^^entured to address him ; and caused a 
j notice to be affixed, that wdioevcr should pester him with 
solicitations for a prisoner, would be Itimself thrown 
into prison. Fortunately, the committee of public wel- 
fare superseded him ; for however much it approved of 
extermination, it was called upon to discourage extra- 
vagance.’ It is some consolation to think that this 
wrptcli, like most other revolutionary leaders, at length 
perished amidst the storm which he had contributed 
to raise. 

Tilt Loire, in which the inhuman noi/adej» of Carrier 
took plju’c, is of less imposing breadth than has pro- 
[ bahly been anticipated by the tourist. As already 
; noticed, the river is here divided into several brandies, 

, with intervening islands, the whole intersected by a 
series of bridges opposite the eastern extremity of the 
town. Tliese islands arc well covered wdth houses, and 
extend considerably down the Loire, The western ex- 
tremity of the island nearest the town remains in its 
primitive condition, with green trees and herbage ; and 
it was in the Loire, at this point, where the quay oppo- 
site is at no great distance, that the principal drowiiings 
were perpetrated, the unhappy victims being brought 
from their place of confinement in a large building called 
the Salorges, still existing on the quay, and used as a 
depot for colonial merchandise. The long line of quay 
down to this spot exhibits in the present day a busy 
spectacle of commerce — groups of merchants, vessels 
loadffig and unloading, functionaries of th^j douaue at j 
their posts, and a line of handsome shops, business j 
j offices, and warehouses, with tall houses overhead — 

; the Avhole enlivened by a row of trees between the 
: And quay, as at the Boomtjes of Rotterdam. To 

aii4 Cirom the mow distant parts of the quay, and other 
quarters of the town, omnibusses are continually rolling 
along with passengers. The first idea of these con- 
venient vehicles, it is due to Nantes to mention, origi- 
nate here in the ingenuity and enterprise of a single 
indiyidual, and afterwards spread to Paris, whence it 
was trauidbiTod to England. The Nantes omnibusses 


continue a model of good managment, and with fares 
no more than they were originally— any length of jour- 
ney ill them being charged only fifteen centimes, or 
something like three-halfpence. 


GUANO. 

Thm manure, which was introduced into Britain about 
three years ago, is the deposit from the guano, a sea- 
bird which frequents the rocks and islets along the 
western coast of South America. To those who are 
aware of the countless myriiids of sea-fowl which 
hover on these shores, jjnd of the lavourable nature 
of the climate for the preservation of their deposits, it 
will not seem surprising that masses of guano should 
be found from twenty to sixty fe(‘t in depth, more or 
less covered » and mixed up witlv earthy impurities. 
According^lf in the sheltered hollows and sinuosities 
of the rocks aitd islands, it is found in aceumulalions, 
yielding from a few bu.shels to a thousand tons. It 
is collected in various degrees of purity, from the 
recent grayish- white dropping^, to tlic ancient brown 
or reddish-coloured deposit; but, for common pur- 
poses, it is generally classed as gray or brown guano 
— the latter being by fur the most x>lontifiil, and form- 
ing the main article of import for British agriculture. 
As shiiipcd, it is a damp pulverulent mass, of a reddish- 
lirown colour, emits a pungent odour, and bears evi- 
dence of its origin in containing occasional fragments 
of eggs, bones, and feathers of the guano. 

Though hut recently known to us, guano has been 
long in use by the inhabitants of IAtu ; being so highly 
prized as a fertiliser in the time of the Incas, that it 
unis declared a capital offence to kill tlie fowl by whicli 
it wnis deposited. ‘ On tlie sea-coast (says Garcilasso 
de la Vega, in Ids Manorm/ffi 1600), from below 

Arcquipa, as far as Tarapaca, wiiich is more than two 
hundi'cd leagues of coast, they use no other manure than 
that of marine birds, which exist, both great and small, 
on all the coasts of IAtu, and go in flocks perfectly in- 
crediblc, if not seen. Tliey are reared on some unin- 
habited islands wdiidi exist on that coast, and the ma- 
nure wdiich they leave is of inconceivable^ amount. At a 
distance, the hills of it resemble the mounds on some 
snoivy plain. In the time of the Incas, there was so 
much vigilance in guarding thes(j birds, that, during tlie 
rearing season, no person wus allowed to visit the islands 
under pain of death, in order that they might not he 
frightened and driven from their nests, js’either w'ms it i 
allowed to kill them at any time, eitlicr on or off the j 
! islands, under the same penalty.’ Each district also 
had a portion of tliese islands allotted to it, the jienaltios 
for infringement of which were very severe ; anil from 
these cireumstiimx'S, it is probable the Incas did not per- 
mit eny remarkable consumption of tin's valuable ma- 
nure beyond what was yearly deposited. As wdth the 
ancient, so with the modern iiiliabitants, even in their 
degraded and semi-barharous state. They still set an 
especial value upon the forulising properties of this sub- 
stance ; and are kno^vn to come several hundred miles, 
each with his donkey or llama, for a quintal of guano, 
with which he marcfies homeward, trudging a rough 
road ou foot, yet rejoitdiig over likj odoiHusi ciWgo. 

But while the Peruvians and other sea-CQ^t inhabi- 
tants protected the islands and rocks by 

these birds, it was chiefly to the recent deposits that 
the}; directed their care, and thus the aceumttl®^bns of 
unknown antiquity, covered up by e^d, or removed 
beyond their 'reach, have been left to he ransacked 
J)y modern enterprise. Nor was it witliout reason 
that the natives sought the firesli deposits with so much 
avidity. The dung of all animals^ by being exposed 
to atmospheric influences, gives off its fertilising 
properties; and thus it>v^ tlmt t}ie retxjnt deposits 
of guano were so caijefull^ ‘ pgeitetved and collated. 
However* as the decay ^ native Inteilligenco a 

foreign yoke, the abuhdfttwe of modem shippin£ 
other causes, began to operate, the «e»-fowl were less 
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proteetecl, they eougiit other habitats, fresh guauo 
became scarce, and the ancient deposits began to be 
more keenly sought after, and transported to the sea- 
ports for sjile. A manure so important could not be 
expected long to escape the attention of British traders ; 
and as the requirements of home agriculture became 
better understood, guano was introduced into England. 
The trials made upon grass, turnips, and otlilr c^ops, 
succeeded to a wish ; and thus, since 1840, the demand 
for the article has so increased, that cargoes h?;re been 
landed at every first-rate seaport both in ICngland and 
Scotland. When introduced, the price of guano was 
L.25 aton; and even at this rate its application was 
found to remunerate the fa?mer; but artificial sub- 
stitutes soon proposed by the chemist, .and these 
cbtlipositions had the efiect of reducing the market 
price to L.15, L. 12 , or even L. 10 a Ion, according to 
quality. At the latter rates it still remains, and proves 
a Ronree of profit alike to the importer and farmer, 
and through them to the community. 

It must be seen, however, that the supply of this 
mamire is limited. In s- few years tlie ancicait acetiimi- 
latious will be exhausted; and though fresh deposits 
must be forming in some locality or other, still, it can 
only be in comparatively small quantities. On tins 
point our best authority is Dr M. ITarniitou. late of Peru, 
who remarks as follows : — * The «nuino 3 wore still to be- 
seen in vast numbers on the Moro of Ariea during niy 
first residence there in 182G, hut not in such abundance 
as they were a few years prior to tliat period ; for, dur- 
ing the war for independence, Aricji wus several times 
attacked both by .sea and land, wdien the cannonading 
had the effect of scaring them from tlioir haunts on 
the Moro. Since 1826, Arica has boon much frequented 
by foreigners, some of whom often fired at, and other- 
wise annoyed the birds, wliich now have all but totally 
abandoned that part of the l*cruvian (!oast. The guanos 
have hitherto existed on tlie coast of l*eru in niimhors 
wliich would appear incredible, excci>t to those persons 
v/iio have seen them. The greatest mass of guanos T 
ever saw was in 18,36, at the Cliineha Isles, which arc 
only barren rocks in the Pacific Ocean, off Pisco, and 
al^ut . a hundred 'tniles south from C alio. 1 saw the 
birds through^ glass from on board a vessel under easy 
sail, w’hen the rock appeared to be a living mass ; lor 
ithn guanos seemed to be contending among thorn selves 
a resting-place. They live on fisli, and are expert 
' fishers, for which they are beautifully formed by nfiture. 
Th® bill is three or four inches long, according to the j 
.ago or size oAlie bird, anil it i.s about one inch broad at 
*ihe extremity, much curved, and altogether well ada})ted 
for Jiooking up the food, which rarely escapes. The 
,^t|anUty of guano manure accumulated on the Peruvian 
be very great, and may h(? estimated thus : — 
J^owing 00 average number of these birds to be one 
milliou, ivhich I consider is mucli within hounds, and 
ihftt each bird has one ounce of droppings per day, wc 
shall have not less 0 au above thirty. tons ; and deduct- 
ing one-half the above supposed quantity for evapo- 
ration and other easualties, there will still be above fif- 
teen tons of this valuable substance produced everyday. 
Prom what has been observed as to the habits and num- 
bers of the guano, thejy ft’equenting promontories, decli- 
vities, and insulated rocks, it follows that tlieir toil 
in certain localities must have accumulated to such 
an extent, as might induce those persons who may 
not have considered the subject, to expect that the 
guano is to he had in un^inited quantity ; but for obvious 
reasons that musl; be h fallacious expectation.* 

There eaii be no gainsaying these remarks, nor can 
there be any remedy for the exhaustion of guang^ unlesl^ 
in She application of other natural manures, or in the 
iido|]^on of suUh artificial mixturd as the science of 
may indicate. But wliile tlio chemist has 
task (Professor Johnston's, 
fetter's gugino, &c,), speculators have 
W other deposits ; mul it "is stated 

nearly a dozen sail have | 




left Glasgow imd Liverpool for some islands situated 
within those rainless latitudes which -permit of the 
speedy accumulation of guano,. We have seen speci- 
mens from islands in the Indian seas, from the coasts of 
Africa, and from other ^opical regions ; but granting 
that the deposits from whush these werei taken should 
be equal in qualifc}^ and as abundant as those on the 
coast of Peru, still, a very few years of British importa- 
tion must suffice to exhaust them, and throw our far- 
mer.s upon tlie more permanent resources of chemical 
admixture and their own farm -yards. 

The question has also been started — To what extent 
may guano be collected along our own coast and islands ? 
It is true that the western and northern islands of Scot- 
land, as, indeed, the whole sea-coast where it is suffi- 
ciently rocliy and precipitous, are frequented by count- 
less flocks of scu-fo^vl, more or less throughout the wliole 
year, always periodically, or during the breeding season. 
The same natural agency is at work which deposited 
the guano of the Paciific ; and wo should have similar 
results, were it not that our islands are subjected to 
countcr.aeting agencies unknown along the guano-yield- 
ing regions of Soutli America. AVe have a wet and 
stoi’iny climate, and the half-liquid substance is no 
sooner voided, than it is generally washed away ; or if 
I deposited to a small extent during summer, the rains 
j and fro.sls of the Kucceediiig wdntcr utterly destroy it, 
leaving only n. few insignificant and worthless patches, 
or a tliiii pellielo on the face of the rocks where the 
birds liavc nestled. TI)cro can be no counteracting of 
these natural agencies on a great s(;alc, all that seems 
possible being tlie ademtion of ^mt*artifit;inl process of 
eollectiou during summer ; and even that must be of sucli 
11 nature as not to scare the birds from tlunr familiar 
haunts. So long as the Peruvian supply sells at L .12 or 
I.. 1.5 a ton, fresii Scotch guano might be profitably col- 
lected in some locnlities ; but this only for a few months 
ill summer, and with considerable risk, as the sea-fowl 
select blufid and precipices for their habitations. After 
all, the quantity tJoUected could be of little moment, 
ijiid could not be considered as in any way affbeting the 
gcnttral results of British agriculture. The truth is, that 
both the foreign and home supply of guano must even.’ 
be of limited extent ; and, regarding it in this light, it 
would be wiser in the practical farmer to direct his care 
to the never-failing sources around him — to the thou- 
sands of tons of manure which run to Waste from 'uin* 
farm-yards, our common sewers, our gas-works, our 
breweries, our bleaebfields, &c. and to collect and apply 
this as its value demands. 


Mils G KANT’S LETTERS. 

MiiK Grant of Laggan was better known thirty years 
ago than now as the author of two works descriptive of 
the Highlands of Scotland,* and one in which she had 
given, from personal observation, a delightful picture of 
American colonial society in the interval between the 
French Canadian war and the commencement of tluit 
of Indepen den ce-t A lively easy style, and a certain 
simplicity mingled with considerable powers of reflec- 
tion, had given these work.s a large circulation, and, 
beside.? obtaining a literary name for the author, had 
endeared her to a large circle of acquaintance amongst 
the most virtuous of the higher classes in all parts of 
the einpirq The impression which filie made by her 
wTitings was deepened, in the minds of all who knew 
her personally, by a singularly amiable and upright 
character, as well as by the events of her history and 
her existing eircumstances. Mrs Grant was the daughter 
of a Scottish oificei, who took her inother and herself 
to America during 06 French Canadian war (1 7p), 

^ Mters from the lUountains. 3 vols. IW—Esaays on th« 
Superstitions of the B^hlands, 3 vols. 1011, . ^ 

t Memoirs of an Aniericttn Lady. 3vol«. 16da, 
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when she was aniy three years of age. She spent her 
early years in that country, obtaining a sort of educa> 
tion chiefly by her own aptitude at learning whatever 
came in her way ; and, when brought back to her native 
country, she had scarcely seen anything of the w'orld, 
before she was settled in a Highland solitude, as the 
wife of the minister of Laggan, in Badcnoch. How 
such a person could wTite the clever, sensible, descrip- 
tive letters which afterwards formed her first prose 
puhlication, would astonish any one who was not pre- 
pared to bedieve that there is something in native pow'ers 
of mind which is independent of all extraneous circum- 
stances. 

'^riie conclusion of a happy married life of upwards of 
twenty years saw her a widow, with eight surviving chil- 
dren, nearly altogether unprovided for. From immediate 
difficulties she was relieved by her friends x»vomoting a 
suljscription for a volume of lier poetry ; the rest were 
surmounted by her own energies, in conducting the 
education of a few young ladies at a retirement near 
Stirling. She seems to have had at all times a special 
power of acquiring and retaining friends, and of a kind 
who were not merely able, but eagerly willing to be of 
service to her. She had now passed the prime of life, 
without thinking of authorship ; and her first prose 
publication w^as entirely the rc!sult of a necessity she 
was under of fitting out a son as an ensign in the Indian 
army. This made her at once favourably knnw'ii to the 
public, and ,brougfit many additional friends ; 
amongst the rest l)r l^orteus, bishop of London. To 
account furtlicr for the warm interest wliicdi we sec 
taken iii lier by so many persons of the highest worth, 
as well as rank and affluence, it is only necessary to 
make sbgbt allusioa to a scries of sorrows which she 
wiis destined to encounter during the next twenty years, 
in the death, one after another, of all her children, ex- 
cepting one only. 8hc bore these griefs with the firm- 
ness of a truly pious mind ; but it was impossible for 
any one wdio knew her, not to he deeply concerned for 
an aged bidy of the finest intellectual and moral cha- 
racter who had to part with so many w hom she might 
have expected |o sec around her owui deathbed. With 
these friends Mrs Grant kept up a constant correspon- 
dence as long as they and herself lived. She died in 
1838, aged eighty-four years, the last thirty of wdiicli 
she spent in comparatively easy and independent cir- 
cumstances in Edinburgh, wdiere, during that time, her 
house was one of the recognised centres of the literary 
society w'hich adorns our city, 

Mrs Grant’s son has now published a selection of her 
letters,* extending over the period wdiich lias elapsed 
since the close of the series written in the Highlands. 
They wdll not be felt to have the same interest as that 
series, for neither are they the production of the prime of 
the author’s mind, nor do they refer to scenery, circum- 
Btances, or persons of so peculiar a character ; but they 
W'ilJ, nevertheless, be welcomed by all who can be con- 
tent with so quiet a pleasure as that of contemplat- 
ing the inner thoughts, mingled with the observations 
on exterjial things, of a mind singnlarly pure, kindly, 
and well-disposed, both for this w^otld and a better. 
Eerhnps a more rigidly-judging editor than Mr Grant 
would have omitted much that scarcely rises above 
friendly prattle, and yet we can imagine that a majority 
of the tOiB^ers of the book would not wish one line to 
have heetf spared, 

_ In oup perusal of the voltimes we have been struck 
hy i^reral circumstances which either denote an unusual 
lascina tipn in 3Sto Grimfs history ijnd overcer- 

* Memoir abd Convspoiidenoe of Mrs Grant of liosgan. Editcfl 
1011^ ^ vbte. Xondoit^ Lohi^n and Co. j 


tain minds, or a larger infhsion of» th® spirit of benefl- 
eeuce and liberality in human nature than is generidly 
allowed. For instance, at the very commencement of 
Mrs Grant’s distresses, an English lady, with the greatest 
delicacy, takes one Of her daughters to live witli he^. 
Next we find three Loudon n»erchants clubbing to miwe 
her a present of L.30O. Many other handsome prefCBts 
w^ertt sert to her, not a few of them by unknOMfiK#* 
mirers. For examjde — ‘ ^ly son mot with one of CMt* 
stable’s ^^artricrs three weeks ago, w^ho told him, that if 
he would call at their shop, he w^ould show him a curi- 
ous letter abo\it his (my son’s) moUver. lie was shown 
a letter, such as a ]»lain shopkeeping person might be 
supposed to wu*itc, the ])urJ"ioi t of whi(‘h was to inquire 
if Mrs Anne Grant of Laggan w^es alive, and where she, 
lived, for the waiter wished to send her a box containing ' 
a i^rcsent They answ'ered the letter, of course; and 
conjecturo5ij|&.s not a little puzzled to guess whether the 
present would'ieally co\ne, and what it would be. Last 
week the box arrived, which contained — first, black silk, 
(very good) for a dress to ]\Irs (L ; three shawls, one a 
very handsome large silk one, aikil twm very comely ones 
of a new' kind of nondescripts, all calculated for a 
w'idow'’s garb ; item, a pair of exeelleut black silk stock- 
ings ; item, six beautiful French cambric pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, all marked with my cipher impressed on 
symbolical figures — an urn on one, a garland on another, 
and all the rest tlilfering from each other, but all fanci- 
ful, and w'hat w'e considered appropriate ; likewise two 
pairs of gloves ; and finally, neatly wrapped up in paper, 
a gold 8ovt;reign to pay the carriage, and a very neat and 
busiiicss-like invoice of the w'liole. 

But then the letter along with them, in native beauty, 
wsimpli(!ity, atni originalitj^ w as w’ortli the wiiolc. You 
! w'ould be shocked were I, my very self, to tell you how 
long my letters (the printed ones) liad been tlic delight 
ami consolation of tliis excellent person — for excellent 
she must be, s\qq)osing me to bo very diflerent from what 
she thought me. Tlic ardent love of merit, should it be 
merely imaginary and delusive, exists only in those fine 
minds which arc aecustomed to delight in contemplat- 
ing goodness in its original source. She says, towards 
tlie end of her letter, “ 1 am not a person of birth or 
fortune, but a lowly thistle on the plain ^ slicltering 
some more delicate i>lants under my rugged stem. May 
I hope you w'ill lot me know something of your health 
and spirits, and of the welfare of your family. Let me j 
know' if your correspondents continue faithful to you 
in this w'orhl, or if they w'ait your arrival in the plains ; 
of light,” ilc. • 

Is not all this something very much out of the com- 
mon w ay ? and is not this kindness from a plain person, 
such as I suppose Miss M. dones of Ccialbro(jkdale to be, 
more gratifying than if a very fine or high-bred person 
had sent me a far more valuable or showy present ? 
Thecj are the cordials W'hieli tlic merty that has been 
mingled wdth many bitter sufierings has afibrded to 
cheer my path.’ ^ , 

Several persons left Mrs Grant considerable legacies 
from the same jirinciple of adiniration ; hut there is 
one for wdiich she was indebted to a somewhat dif- 
ferent cause; namely,, a thousand pounds left ill 
1826 ‘by a West Indian boy, whom 1 brought up, 
at Laggan, and since at Woodend.”" These benef&U'Oifi; ;; 
Silent to have been of material service in renidByiiiig 
latter years of Mrs Grant smooth and comfortiible. 

The remainder of this paper will, we think, he best 
disposed in a scries of brief passages from the letters, 

calculated to ainusa and instruct the reader. 

• 

CURIOUS STORY OF A YOtTNO OTFICEll’fi WIFE. 

She [the person intrusted with the letter, which is 
dated from Stirling, 1809, arid addressed to Miss Eaii- 
sliawG, London] is tire daughter of a Highland gentie- 
raan who lives here in MSville Place, and supports a 
numerous family, in a respectably maimer, on the pro- 
duce of a#West Indiaii estate: This young creature 
w as not fifteen when, by her «pti^tlhiess and musical 
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talents, she attracted tlie attention of a very young man 

from London, of the name of B , who is paymaster 

to a regiment then lying here. Upon examining into 
efrdumstances, the extreme youth of the lady .was the 
only objection ; they imprudently, however, permitted 
them to be very mu^ together. The consequence was 
what might be expected ; impatient of delay, and afraid 
of separation, they went off and married. Thili riirfi act 
was followed by a very sudden forgiveness, and she still 
continued the darling of her parents. She came licre to 
be confined in due time, not being then completely six- 
teen, and l>ecame as composed and matronly as if she 
had been married for years. In little more than four 
I months after, they were alarmed with an order for the 
I regiment to go to Botany Bay, where, it is to be ob- 
served, they are likely to stay fifteen years. Careless 
of consequences, she Vas ready to i:o anywhere with 
her husband ; but the fear and fondness of her parents 
Induced them to prevail on him to set off' witliout licr, 
lind to conceal his intentions without taking leave. 
When she came down and discovered the deception, 

^ ^he was almost franticf and her faiht'r was so moved by 
her agonies, that he was fain to take a pust-cdiaise and 
I go off' instantly with his daughter to overtake her mate, 
wdio was more pleased than surprised at tlie occurrence, 
having an interior persuasion that she could not be de- 
tained. She went off, hardly Ijcstowing a look on her 
infant whom she had been nursing, or on any other of 
the family. 

After a stormy and dangerous voyage, she arrived at 
London, and went off after a few days to the Isle of 
Wight, to be ready to embark. Finding they should 
be detained there a month, tlie yearnings of aflection 
became distressing to the young mother, and she and 
her husband sent a formal requisition for tlieir child. 
The little creature was by this time become so dear to 
the good people, that tliey could not endure tlie thonglit 
of parting wdlh it for so long an exile. They got a 
surgeon to certify it was not equal to the journey to 
London, l>eing but five months old, and not robust for 
its age. Meantime the parents w(Te in the Isle of! 
Wight, where, on Monday morning, they heard the ship 
would not sail for a fortnight. Tlie .itlle heroine, wdio 
wants still*sbme months of seventeen, set out instantly 
for Portsmouth, went the same niglit in the mail to 
London, sfit out from thence on Tuesday, travelled 
almost without food or slecjp in the coacli to Glasgow, 
and astonished all on Friday morning liy her appear- 
ance in Melville Place, undaunted and uiiw^earicd, with- 
out a trac(?of fatigue in her looks or spirits; and here 
ahe is, going off in triiirnph with her child and this 
letter 1 

SPEAKERS OUT. 

He fSir John Legard, an old gouty gentleman resld- 
iug neat* Twickenham] lias a certain selfislmess with 
ref^rd to his intellectual luxuries — the only ones he 
prizes— and seems to think that his sufferings and the 
sincerity of his piety and virtue entitle him to indulge 
in a kind of sincerity that the w'orld is little inclined to 
bear— that of declaring his sentiments and emotions 
just as they rise in his mind, without much regard to 
common opinion. JVhoever does this much, and long, 
unaware of the deceitfulness of the human hearty will 
indulge chagrin or fastidiousness, perhaps spleen and 
passion, when they think they are only sincere : this I 
Ilave both seen and severely felt in other instances. 

KINDNESS UNDER AN UNPROMJSJNG EXTERIOR. 

She [a Miss Fraser, who took Mrs firant home from 
Birmingham, iu her post-cliaise, at the intercession aof 
SOW common friends] was occupied with giving direc- 
tloilS to her servants, and scarce vfithdrew her attention 
When I entered. I was nervous and exhausted after 
the ^ watetog and fatigue, and felt beyond 
1^^ embarrassed. Her manner at ffrst 

f haughty, and abstracted, though 
jp&te. efoiage in a tremori and never • 


felt so forlorn ; to mend the mutter, she does not hesr 
well, and is liable to frequent mistakes. In a UtjtJe 
time, however, her real character began to shine through 
this ungracious crust. She is a woman of a vigorous 
and masculine mind ; sincere, candid, and generous, 
without a shadow of cold caution, or littleness of any 
kind; knows a great deal, and does a great deal, for 
her activity of body and mind is boundless : so is her 
charity and friendship, when once excited. Were I at 
leisure, I could tell you many characteristic anecdotes 
of this extraordinary personage, who is, upon the whole, 
a very gentlemanly woman, more attentive to tlue essen- 
tials of kindness*, than to its soothing forms ; yet her 
kindness is not w'ithout a sort of delicacy. For in- 
stance, on my account solely, she went round the lakes 
of Windermerd and Keswick, and showed me all the 
beauties of those charming scenes, which to herself 
were quite familiar; and this without once saying it 
w^a.s on my account. 

SINGULAR MARRIAGE OV COWPEr’s COUSIN, THE REV. 

J. JOHNSON. 

[A letter from Hay ley, the poet, to Miss Fanshawe 
(1808), was] to announce the marriage of Norfolk 
Johnny [Onvper’s pet name for l)im] with a lady, 
young, lovely, and truly amiable ; she was an orphan, 
of independent fortune, well educated in the country, 
where she lived w ith her relation.?. She w^as elegant, 
pious, musical, and studied Oowper with ever new 
delight, ('harmed with the playful innocence, cordiiil 
friendship, and disinterested kindness that appear in 
Cowper’s sketches of Johmiji^s character, she sighed 
and wished ‘that Heaven had nimle her* such a man.^ 
Her w^orthy and liberal-minded relations, notwithstand- 
ing Johnny’s confined circumstances and unprepossess- 
ing appearance — for he is little, and diffident in manner 
— iicr people, in sliort, told Ids i)eopIe that Johnny 
might tr 3 ^ So he did, and succeeded; for wdien you 
know him, he is charming, innocent, sweet-tempered, 
full of fancy and humour, and a delightftil letter writer. 
They went to Batli about three weeks since to Ikj 
married, and proceeded straight from the altar to 
Hsylcy’s ' t Uage, where Johnny’s charmer sung and 
played to the poet every one of Gowper’a lyrics, and 
some he never meant as such ; in short, brother Wil- 
liam %vas in as great raptures with Johnny’s bride as 
he himself (?ould be. Now% of all the great and j 
wealthy^ wdio read and praised Cowper, not one ever i 
thouglit of giving their interest to promote this faith- j 
fill friend of his infirmities, who did for Idni what no ! 
other being would or could ; but this sweet creature 
loved virtue for itsulf, and rewarded it with herse(f. 

GOOD TASTE SUPPRESSES MEAN CAI/JULATIONS. 

[Speaking of a family, residing in Eilinburgh, and a 
young English gentleman recently introduced to them,] 

He appears to them a young man very correct in his | 
conduct, and of good disposition, but evidently bom 
in the age of calculation — a propensity of which we 
Scots, in revenge for the obloquy formerly thrown 
on us by Jolm Bdll, are very apt to accuse his calves. 
There is no doubt hut that there are among the in- | 
habitants of tlie Northern Athens many wrho calculate |: 
very nicely; but they leave that to be discovered in ' 
their conduct, and take care that it does not appear in 
their conversation, IljU'hapB there is no place where 
gossipping discussions respecting the amount of indi- 
vidual iniomes, and the prices of articles of luxuty, are 
so seldom heard ; yet people here think of these things, 
and struggle to attain them, as much as others. Good 
taste keeps many things out of sight* which good fee- 
ing in a high-toned mind would not suifer to exist. 

ADVANTAGES OF OLD MAI0ENH0OD. 

I think you must know something of six fair vestalSt 
none of them young, who live in 
mother of most venerable antiquity. What a histoiy 
is theirs! Two* distinguished beauties, twoWitS)) and 


two ingenious damsels ib/i of rare devices^ who drewj 
and playedf and worked all manner of cunning work- 
manship, furnished abundant variety of characters and 
complexions. Great was their celebrity some thirty 
years since, and much were they caressed and soiight 
after among the nobles of the land. Still, it was their 
lot to live on, unrepining in single blessedness ; truly 
such, for they are all very cheerful and intelligent, and 
live in the happiest union among themselves. I begin 
to think that those sensible contented single women, 
who have outlived the turbulence and flutter of expec- 
tation and admiration, and think of nothing but being 
pleasant companions and good aunts here, and joining 
those who walk pre-eminently in white hereafter, are 
perhaps, on the whole, more exempt from sufFering, 
and have more unmixed enjoyment, 1:han we whose 
hearts are always either mourning the departed, or 
aching with fear and anxiety for the living. ^ The sense 
that turns at the touch of joy or wo, but turning, 
trembles too, is like a pendulum in constant motion 
vdth us meritorious matrons. My partiality for the 
single state does not comprehend men ; they rcciuire 
some of that unbought grace of life, which is only to ho 
found in female worth and afl'eetion. Celibaey with 
thf'iu is rarely respectable. I’hink how contemptible 
they grow for the most part under the sway of their 
housekeeper. 

THE DUCHESS OF OOEDOn’s RELICIOUS FEELTNCi;? 
GEOGRArUICAL. 

The duchess said that on Sunday she never saw com- 
pany, nor pj/iyed nor went out; in England, 

indeed, she did so, hecause every one else did tlui same, 
hut she would not introduce those manners into this 
country. I stared at these gradations of piety growing 
warmer as it caroe northward, but was wise enongli to 
stare silently. 

JiCONOMV IN COMPANY-KEEPING. 

I have this morning [Edinburgh, Nov. 20, 1811] the 
muddiest head you can suppose, having had a party of 
fHcnds wdth rne on tlie last two evenings. To under- 
stand the cause of all this hospitality, you must know 
that, beinvr a very methodical and economical family, 
every cow of ours*, as we express it in our rustic High- 
land diah et, has a calf; that is to say, when we liavc 
a party, wdiich in Edinburgh includes a cold collation, 
we are obliged to provide quantum snfficii for our guests, 
who, being of a desGrii>tion more given to good talking 
than good eating, are content to admire and tie admired, 
^ ‘ and have little time to attend to vulgar gratifications ; 
of consequence, the more materiiil food, after contri- 
buting, like the guests, to embellish the entertainment, 
remains little diminislied. As our wide acquaintance 
includes the greatest variety of people imaginable, there 
are among them a number of good kind people that 
dress finely, laugh heartily, and sing merrily, and have, 
in some instances, genealogy besides; yet on these 
good people the lions and lionesstis of literature would 
tAiihk their roaring very ill bestowed. Tlieso, however, 
make a greater noise in their own way, and before their 
superior prowess the substantials soon vanish ; they are 
in every sense less fastidious, happier because less wise, 
and more benevolent because less witty. An assem- 
blage of these contented beings, who can amply appre- 
ciate the value of a custard, a jc^Jy. or a jest on its second 
appearance, are convenient successors to the refined 
pretenders to originality, who prefer wdiat»is new to 
What is true, and would not for the world bo caught 
eating blanc-monge while Mr JefiVey and l)r Thomas 
Brown are branmshing wit and philosophy in each 
other's fiacea with dectric speed and brillianccj. These 
l^od fat peopl^ ^ho sing and eat like canary-birds, 
come with alacrity the day after, and esteem themselves 
too happy to be admitted so sobn to consume mere 
moFtai iliment in the very apartment where the deli- 
cacies of Intellect were so lately shored among superior 

mtelligonoeSi 


WARNtNO OF TOUSG aENttrS. 

Talking of genius leads me to congraittlatc yon on 
the awakened brotherly feelings of that young Theo- 
dore, far whom 1 know your sisterly concern is restless 
and extreme. [Mrs Grant her# refers to Theodore 
Hook, thou (1800) the youthful brother-in-law of her 
corriwpoT|dent. How much her warning proved a prp- 
phecy, need not be told.] You may believe I rejoice 
over the*capture of this shy bird, for his own sake as 
well as yours ; I do in my heart love genius in all its 
forms, and even in its exuberance and eccentricity. 
You will teach him, for his own good, to make a due 
distinction between living* to please the world at large, 
and exerting his powers in a given direction for his own 
benefit, and the satisfaction ol his real friends. The 
uncultured flowers, and even the early frxiit of prema- 
ture intellftfll, form an adniirabh? decoration for a des- 
sert; but WO tu him who would expect to feast on them 
daily and only. Of a person depending merely on talents 
and powers of jileasing, what more brilliant example 
can he given than Sheridan ? arvil vdio w^ould choose to 
live his life, and die his death?' I talk of his death as 
if it had already taken place, for wliat is there w'orth 
living for that iie has not already outlived? and who, 
that ever knew the value of a tranquil mind and spot- 
less name, Avonld be that jnstlj'^ admired, Jiud as justly 
desinsed, individual? And if the chieftain of the clan 
be such, what must tlu‘ tribe be ‘ of those that live by 
crambo clink’ — as poor Idiirns called those hapless sons 
of the muses who, without an object or an aim, run at 
random through the world, and arc led on by the un- 
feeling great and gay, to acquire a taste for expensive 
pleasures and elegant sendety, and tlnni left to languish 
in forlonvand embittered obscurity, when their health, 
and their spirits, and tlioir means ebb together. Kaise, 
then, your voice of truth and atIei!tion, and outsing all 
the syrens that, on the coast of idleness, strive to attract 
Theodore by the songs of vanity, pleasure, and dissipa- 
tion; teach him to love those that love him — indepen- 
dent of all that flatters or ideases — for himself; and 
make auxiliaries of all those kindred among whom you 
ar(‘ now jilaced, to make liirn know something of more 
value than empty admiration. • • 

ANECDOTES OF KISSING HANDS. 

Judge my confusion and astonishment wdien, calling 
one day lately [1816] at Lady Charlotte CampbeU’s, 
a very handsome fashionahltj young man asked if I 
Avas Mrs G. of liaggan. Hearing I was, Iti flew across 
the room — said 1 was one of the persons in Scotland he 
most wislied to see, and kissed my li.and rapturously — 
yes, rajitiirously. I looked at him to see whetlicr folly 
or vanity had prompted this flourish — that is, whether 
lie was foolish enough to tliink me wliat I was not, or 
vain enoiigli to suppose this would pass for a fine flight 
of enthusiasm. I saw so much sanguine simplicity in 
his countenance, thgt I concluded it to be a boyish flight. 
He then descanted on the poem of The Highlanders, as 
awakening his feelings and enthusiasni for Scotland at 
a very early age. I resolved to stay him out, and know 
wdio he w’^as, as I had# very imperfectly lieard the name 
by which he Avas introduced. Ivady Charlotte tpld in^, 
to my still greater surprise, that he wrs of royal lineage ; 
in short, lie is the Duke of Sussex’s son by Lady A-UgU^ta 

array, * * 

I must not omit an anecdote, better than my own, about 
kissing hrmds. A young lady from England, very am- 
bitious of distiycfmn, and thinking thO'dutTageous ad- 
miration of genius was nearly as good Us the possession 
drf it, WAS presented to Walter Scott, and had very nearly 
gone througli the regular forms of swooning sensibility 
on the occasion. Being afterwatda IfitPoduced to Mr 
Henry Mackenzie, she bore it better, but kissed his 
hand with admiring veneration, ^ It is worth telling, for 
the sake of Mr Scott's oommexil. He said, * Bid you 
ever hcarlhe like of that EnglteH lais, *to faint at the 
sight of a cripple derk sesaioni and kiifs the dry 
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wkliered hand of an old tax-gatherer?’ Such is the 
mockery of homage paid to that class of beinga who, 
as Pope j ustly observes, ‘ are envied vTretched, and are 
flattered poor.’ 

w— — ^ 

SUPERSTITIONS RESPECTING ANIMALS. 

Bepoue the characters of animals were rigid^' investi- 
gated, as they have latterly been by men of science, it 
is not wonderful that they should have been misunder- 
stood in many instances, and thus become tl»e subject 
of superstitious notions. Even now, Avhcn the super- 
natural is generally abandor^d, some of these supersti- 
tious notlous may be said to have a sort of twilight 
ekisteiiiOe hi the form of antipatliies and suspicions, the 
fesnlt Of which to the animals themselves is far from 
favourable, while it is, to say the least of it, discredit- 
able tO mankind. We propose here to revicAv the super- 
fititions of this class generally, as a curio us chapter in the 
history of the human mind, and in doing so, to 
lay particttlar stress on such notions as tend in any 
dejlThBe to encourage c iMel ty or unreasonable fears. 

There are several unimals, perfectly innocent towards 
roan, tvhich have obtained an evil reputation, from ap- 
parently no other cause than that which* formerly ren- 
dered the aged of the female sox of our t^wn race the 
objects of superstitious dread — namedy, their unlovely 
aspect and solitary mode of life. Such arc the owl and 
the raven, both of them, time out of mind, jwochiimed 
by man to be unlucky birds — birrls of evil omen— and so 
forth. The owl was so reckoned amongst the Romans : — ; 

Ignavus bubo, dinlrn mcrtulibus omen. 

‘-’Ovid. 

[lU-omoned in form, llio unluelfy fowl, 

Abhorred by men, and called a Ncrecching (hvl. 

Virgil speaks in like manner of the fatal prognostica- 
tions of the crow : — 

SflPiJe sinistra crevi praxiixit ab ilico coniLx. 

[And the hoarse raven, on Ibo blasted bouph, 

By croalcing from the loft presarjed tlic coming blow. 

- UriHh'n’s Translation.^ 

This great pjjtioii even had officers — offI^ -rs, too, selected 
iirom the patrician or aristocratic class — oikj of wlioso 
duties it was to study the omens of the owl, crow, an'i 
biids, and interpret them to the people — man thus 
l^adiig himself, it may fairly he said, in a position 
liieanGt than that of the humble animals w’hich were 
subject^ of their observations. Our poet Butler has 
tdoched ‘institution’ of the masters of the 

ai^ent world; — 

The Roman senate, when witliin 
The city walls au owl w.as seen. 

Did cause their clcrj^y with lustrations 
(Our synod calls humiliations) 

The round-faced prodigy f avert, 

' ' Prom doing town or country hurt. 

The prevalence of this superstition respecting the owl 
in England is shown by the frequent allusions to it in 
tha wprks of our poets— as where Bhakspeare say a — j 

Tltl owl Bhricked at thy birth, an evil sign. 

• ’—Henry VI. 

and applies it metapkoricafly to an inauspicious person— 

Thou ominous and fearful owl of death, * 

Our nation's terror, and their bloody wjourgo. 

— iWd. 

It can scarcely I^M^ecssary to quote the equally signi- 
: fleant exdamatioii c^iady Macbetl, 

The ra’^jpn himself is hoar^ 

That iho fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under our battlements, 

T^ae notions respecting the owl aftid raven still liave-a 
coi^derable hold of the Englisli rustic mind, and c^sc 
cruelties ; for these ci[eaiurcs 
w herever they can be fempd. 

' ^ owl Jlammea) whiclfis thus ' £U 

A sblitaiy inofle of life, generidly amongjat 


old secluded buildings, a habit bf seeking its food at 
night, and its screfiiching voice, seem to be the causes 
of its bad reputation, A peculiarly soft noiseless 
flight, bringing the bird under observation without any 
warning, may have also helped to fix its terrible character. 
The eccentric but benevolent Waterton gives a wdiim- 
sical account of an effort which he made to counteract 
the common notion in his owm place of residence. ‘ Up 
to 1813,’ he says, ‘the barn owT had a sad time of it at 
Walton Hall. Its supposed mournful notes alarmed the 
ancient liousekeeper. She knew full wcill wliat sorrow 
it had brought into other liouses when she was a young 
woman ; and there w^as enough of mischief in the mid- 
night wintry blast, without liaving it increased by the 
dismal screams of something which people knew very 
little about, ancl wiiich everybody said w'as far too busy 
in the churchyard at night-time. Nay, it -was a w'ell- 
known fact, that, if anybody were sick in the neigh- 
bourhood, n would be for ever looking in at the window, 
and holding a conversation outside witli somebody, they 
did not know wiiom. The gamekeeper agreed with her 
in everything that w.as said on this important subject j 
and he always stood better in lier books wiien lie had 
managed to shoot a bird of this bad and mischievous 
family. However, in 1813, on my return from the wilds 
of Guiana, having suffered myself, and learned mercy, 

I broke in pieces the (;ode of penal law's wiiich the 
knavery of the gamekeeper and the lamentable igno- 
rance of the otlicr servfints had hitherto put in force, far 
too successfully, to thin the numbers of this poor, harm- 
less, unsuspecting tribe. On tlic ruin of the old gate- 
w'ay 1 made a i)la(;e with stomj and mori^xr, about four 
feet square, and fixed a thick oaken stick firmly into it. 
Huge masses of ivy now' quite cover it. In a month or 
so after it was finished, a pair of barn owls came and 
took up their abode in it. I threatened to strangle the 
keeper if ever, after this, lie molested either the old birds 
or their young ones j and I assured the housekeeper that 
1 w'ould take uxion myself the whole responsibility of all 
the sickness, wo, and sorrow, that the new tenants might 
bring into the hall. Slie made a low couytesy, as much 
as to say, “ Sir, I fall into your will and pleasure f hut 
I saw in her (‘ve that she had made up her mind to have 
to do with things of fearful and portentous shape, and i 
to lie.ir many a midnight x\ £iiling in the surrounding 
w'oods. 1 do not think that, up to the day of thi»:i^4 
lady’s death, which took place in her eighty?fo^i^jj|i|ir, 
she ever looked xvith pleasure or contentmen# 
barn owl, as it flew round the large sycamore 
w'hich grow' near the old ruined gateway.’ * 
ton adds, that the barn owl, so far fipom beijpig ifi'any 
w'ay a noxious, is a highly useful bird, on account of the 
vast quantity of mice w hich it destroys. When it has 
young, it w ill bring a mouse to its nest every twelve Or 
fifteen minutes. Borne country people think it attacks 
l>jgeon8 in their houses, but it only goes there for repose 
and concealment, wdien its perfectly harmless conduct 
is fully evidenced by the tranquillity with which the 
pigeons regard it. 

There is the same error respecting the crow. The 
portentous cliaracter of tins bird is probably owing, in 
the first place, to its uncommonly harsh voice, and, 
secondly, to its carnivorous habits. Shakspeare says 
of au army — 

— Their executorB, the lajavi«h crows, 

Fly o’er them a^;lnn>atioiit for their hour. 

‘ It has often occurred to me,’ says an observer of nature, 
‘when exploring the more inaccessible parts of the 
British mountains (though without any feeling of supers 
etitious dread on the occasion), that the ravens* whoso 
“ancient solitary reign” I luid invaded, utterM their 
liarsb croak, as they soared over my l^ead, in expectation, 
as it w'erc, of ray failing down the ravines and prectoioca, 
and of their chance pf becoming my “ executottiv and 
having to fi^d on ray lifeless carcass.’ Now, granting 
that several of the crow tribe gluttonise 
— ^ — — — ^ ^ 


► Loudon's Msgosine of Natural History, v. 
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wlietJier of beings or of the inferior animals, A few of this class of superstitiorv^ seem 

whether of men killed in battle or men accidentally rather amiable. The smallness of the wre® 
killed in solitary places, what barm is there in it ? Are repose in human generosity shown by the redbreas 
not these animals, on the contrary, performing a useful disarmed even boys, and established an irtimuni@^ 
service to tlie living, in removing what is so offensive their nests from plunder. The juvenile remark i8^^ 
to sense, and often so injurious to health? Justly re- ‘ The robin and the wren are God^s cock and hen ;* it 
garded, the crow is an emissary of Providence, which is therefore under a religious impression 11*^ 
ought to call forth feelings of admiration towards that stain „from an act of erucUy in the case of these birds, 
great power, insteiid of exciting sentiments of disgtist The innocence of the dove has also made a powerful 
or antipathy towards itself. appeal to Jhe rustic bosom, but only to this miekpefetid 

"We shall vary our theme by adverting next to a set effect, that it is not good to use its feathers in a bed* 
of superstitions respecting bees, which have an clement as they prolong the sufferings of those who die upon it, 
of beauty iu them. It is a custom still pretty pre- The raven, too, notwithstanding its unluchiness, is safb 
valent in the more rural districts of England to in- from rustic fowling-pieces^-it is held to be extremely 
form ^es of any death that takes place iu the family; unlucky to kill this bird. Tlve reason is said to be k 
and tills is done in a formal manner, a person going consideration of the services of the raven to the pro- 
wl Uitjhd house-key and tapping three times every phet Elijah, when , he lied from the rage of Ahab. A 
and then whispering the communicatiou. It is humane spirJQjJ^ould be thankful for the feeling shown 
thought that, if this is not done, the bees will desert the in these popular ^notions, if they were consistently sup- v 
place, and seek out other quarters. For the same rea- ported ; but w ho ever heard of any one sparing a blow 
son, wdien the funeral is to take place, the bees are put to the unfortunate ass, from a consideration of the 
into mourning, by the hanging of a piece of black cloth several remarkable appeiirances^ which that animal 
h*om their hives ; and a service of wdne and cake is, in makes in Scripture ? Not even the cross marked on 
fiirnilies of good condition, set down for them on that its back — as they tliiiik, iu eonscqueiice of our Saviour 
occasion. They are also made to participate in the having ridden upon an ass into Jerusalem — seems to 
family rejoicings ; ff)r, 'when a marriage takes place, a have the least elfect in obtaining a decent show of 
triuraphaut piece of scarlet cloth is in like mminer hung humanity tow*ards this everywhere useful and modest, 
upon the hives. It appears that this custom, if not tlie ami everywhere buffeted quadruped. The inconsis- 
others, obtains in Brittany as well as in England. As teucy of superstition is further shown in the antipa- 


iiidications of kind social feeling towards a class of tbios contracted against birds equally liarmloss as luiy 
creatures time out of mind the emblems of indnstr^s of the above ; for exanqile, the yellow-hammer, which 
foresight, and good regiilqition, these practices, it is sub- is persecuted in consequence of an idea that it receives 
mitted, are Ivi^hly poetical und rcdecMning. It is only three drops of the devil’s blood on May morning j tlie 
unfortunate that, wliile superstition is sometimes tlius fact being that it is a pretty, and also a tame bird, with 
beautiful, it is most frequently gross and barbarous ; so no barm about it whatever. So strong is the prejudice 
that it never can form a princiiile to be depended upon, against this innocent w'arbler of our fields, that many 
There is anotlicr notion very prevalent respecting bees, persons \vlio would not injure the nest or young of any 


that it never can form a princiide to be depended upon, against this innocent w'arbler of our fields, that many 
There is anotlicr notion very mcvaleut respecting bees, persons wlio would not injure the nest or young of any 
tliut the death of a hive in the possession of a farmer other birds, will invariably take, and even ill-iise, that 
foretells his speedy removal from the place. Perhaps of the poor yellow' -liammer. {Sailors are equally Unrea- 
therc is a natural basis for this supposition. Bees sonable w’ith respect to the well-known storiu petrel, 
usually die only iu very w'ct unfavourable seasons : such Tliis bird is often seen before severe storms, whose ut- 
seu sons are injurious to the farmer, and very apt (at moKst rage never seems to disturb it as it breasts the 
least in a country of yearly leases) to lead to his re- waves and faces the blast, uttering its low cry of weer, 
moval. * The mariner absurdly considers it as raising tlie 

t^evcral other superstitions about animals arc pro- storm, wdiieh its habits only bring it into connexion 
bably founded, in like manner, on natural cinaimstances. with, and be execrates it accordingly. ‘ Aa:well,’ sayi. 
Tliis. lias been remarked by Sir Humi)hry Davy iu his Wilson, the Ainerican ornithologist, ‘ might tliey curse 
Sulmonia, To sec one magpie, as is w'cUknowui, is held the inidiiight lighthouse that star-like guic^I^em on 
to betoken misfortune. Now^. there is a natural reason their w'atery W'ay, or the buoy that warns of the 


^>ulmonia. To sec one magpie, as is w'cUknowui, is held 
to betoken misfortune. Now^, there is a natural reason 


the midnight lighthouse that star-like guidi 
their watery w'ay, or the buoy that warns t 


why, to the angler at Uiast, it is not well to see u single sunken rocks below.’ The petrel is iu reality a moni- 
miigpie. The fact is, that in cold and stormy w'eatlicr, tor of the approach of stormy w'eather, perliaps designed 
"fic ma;n)ie alone leaves the nest iu search of food, the to be so by an all-wise Providence. 


"fic magjiie alone leaves the nest iu search of food, the to be so by an all-wusc 1 rovidence. 

other remaining sitting niwm the eggs or young ones, 

ve)*se, both magpies arc at liberty to leave the nest MANHEIM. 

together. The notion about the magpie is thus cx- [Mauheim, now a neatly built opeil town in the grand-duohy of 

pressed : B»ulcn, W'ais exjiosed to a bombardment from the French republican, 

^ ‘ army, and almost entircjly (kfstroyed. During tliG sicwo, many of 

One 's eoiTOw, two ’s mirth. tlio unfortunate inhabitants were killed, and others suffered severs 

To this is added another line injuries, aiid the loss of all Umir property. 'J‘he following adventure 

of an invalid during tlie sieco, which w^e copy frtau the "EvifliM 
Three s a wedding, four s death; Journal^ will impart a tolerable ideii of what thiscounU^y 

wliicll, however, is probably no more than a postscriptive know nothing of—tbe actuahhorrors oi a state of warfare.] 

coinage of the popular mind to make out a rhyme. The siege had commenced, and the»fi ring had 


The notion that rooks always leave their haunt near an 
old house when a death takes place in it, may have its 


w'ax warm, so that the inhabitants were glad to avail 
themselves of any adequate shelter from Us terrible 


origin ill fact, and the cause nni^ be some sense of an effects. The batteries en rcamhet enfiladed every street, 
unpleasant odour, of which human organs are insen- and the cellars of the houses became the only secure 
sihle. A naturalist, speaking of tliis suiierstitidn, states places of refuge. Thither most persons , TbetooV them- 
t)iat a medical gentleman of his acquainbince, being in selves, with what* stock of provisions th^y could muster, 
attendance upon a huly during her last illness, some one These cellars were strongly arched over, and it was a 
'hservuig tliat she had not long to live, said to him, *I ralfe circumstance that a bomb, after forcing through 
Avoiider whether thp rooks will leave the rookery on the roof and strong floors of a house m succession, had 
tiiis occasion,? they did bo* on the decease of the late power enough left to penetrate the aisches \fhich covered 
(tlie fbrnior possessor)* end likewise on that of his them. An unfortunate accident ^irevented my afford- 
brotUer who preceded him.* The birds, in the present ing any aid to the garrison in ^o^i^fence, having brokefi 
ihstaiiec; did quit the house, but thirtyrsix hours before my leg by a fall from th^ ramparts a day or two after; 
tho,doath...;. . . • the,city 
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«ti*eet, but much exposed to the enemy^s shot, which 
frejuButly plunged along its whole range from end to 
enC iJfowand then a shell had fallen within a frw 
yards of my door, and it became evident that it was no 
longer safe to remain above ground. I therefore caused 
a mattress or two to be removed into my cellars, together 
witli a small quantity of food, some candles, necessaries, 
and a few books, and took up my abode therej. ^ 
There were two cellars, each situated at the end of a 
vaulted passa^. The second was occupied by 
female domestics ; a lad named Ernest, about fourteen 
years of age, lived in one or the otlier, and ran ba(;k- 
wards or forwards as circumstances or Ids own inclina- 
tions disposed him. Abouf tlie centre of tlie arched 
passage, on the right-hand side, was a flight of stone 
stairs, which led to the kitchen above. Tiic boy Ernest 
was of a lively fearless disposition, and would frequently 
get weary of our subterranciin residence, and run up 
to look out at the street door, and sometimes venture 
towards the ramparts, whence he would contrive to 
bring us news of th.e state of aflairs, and mention what 
houses wxn*e ruined by*the firing. 

Matters l)ad proceeded in the foregoing manner for a 
week or two after we had lived in our subterraneous 
apartments, when one morning the firing seemed to rage 
with redoubled violence, both within and without the 
ddences. The earth around and above shook with 
the explosions from the batteries, and I concluded some 
decisive attack W'as about to take place. IVIy helpless 
situation, stretched upon my mattress, or sitting up, and 
supported with pillows, bccratne doubly painful. At such 
a moment to be powerless and inert was peculiarly 
afflicting; and my reflections were not of the most 
agreeable character. Ernest came to tlie door of the 
cellar about ten. o’clock in the morning, for tlie last 
time, and told me he should go up and learn what the 
territde loudness of the firing indicated. He left me, 
and mounted to "the kitchen above, which 1 could scarcely 
imagine he had crossed, before a noise and crash, loud 
as the loudest thunder, involved me at once in dust and 
darkness. I w^as at the cornef of the cellar furthest 
from the entrance, and a load of rubbisli choked up the 
doorway, extending some feet wdthin the entrance of my 
abode. I i^ipnediately conjectured tliO cause ; uamely, 
that a shell had fallen upon tlie liouse, and exploded on 
or broken through the arched passage at the entrance 
of the cellar, making me a prisoner. 

When I had a little recovered from my surprise, I 
found the entrance efFeotually closed against ingress 
or egress; a'ld wdiat was, in my circumstances, equally 
dref&ul, a tiuder-box, candles, and a little store of pro- 
visions, which w ere just wdtbout tlie cellar door iii an 
exoavation in the wall of the passage, w'ere lost to' me. 
I might have crawled thither from my mattress, and 
fiectuM them, but the masses of stone piled on each 
other forbade the most distant prospect of hojie from 
any of iny own. I throv myself back in an 

agony of despair. Jn the confusion wdiich reigned with- 
out, I must remain forgotten ! Ail the horror of my 
situation came upon me at once, and my heart died 
within me. To add to my misfortune, rny candle was 
nearly burnt out. With what feelings did I w atidi its 
glimmering in the socket! Its' last flash was like the 
arrow of death passing through my heart. 1 now wept 
like a w^oman amid the darkness of ray unseen jAiode, 
that was, as far as I could judge, to be my charnel-vault. 
Death from hunger was before me, with all its keenness 
of suffering. The dull, aiid as it were remote, sound of 
the guns from without, so difibrenf in intensity from 
what it had lately been, told me tnatf the mass inter- 
posed lietween myself and the upper world must be vijjTy 
considerable. I felt my hea: t shrink up at the discovery 
my situation. Tlie hours lingered into ages ; but it 
long before the feeling of hunger affected me— so 
mucdi waa my mind occupied with apprehensions for the 
futiire, and filled witlf^hopes and fears continual ebb 
and flow. In groping around me I found twq^stale crusts 
of bread> and iome water *yet remained in a vessel by 


the side of my mattress. Both I used avariciously, yet 
at every mouthful my apprehension for the future in* 
creased, and a hundred times did I in vain feel around 
carefully for some other relic of food : I had, I then 
thought, no alternative but to die. "Why should I fear 
to do so? Hundreds, perhaps thousands, were at the 
same moment dying above, but a short distance from 
me, ill the violence of angry passions, and with horrible 
lacerations. 1 should go out from life like a taper $ and^ 
most probably the pains of such a death had been greatly 
exaggerated. Sudi were my self-comforts— refuges from 
despair. 

1 soon found a sensation of emptiness come over me, 
bordering upon faintness, similar to what many people 
feel who delay a meal to a very late hour. It appeared 
to me that my eyes ■were weak, and I fancied if I had 
had light near me, that still I could have seen notiiing 
distinctly. Tliis sensation was accompanied by a tremor 
of the eyelids and a swimming in the head. I tried to 
relieve myself by giving way to sleep, the inclination for 
which came at times very strongly over me ; hut I could 
not gain more refreshment than a restless doze imparts, 
and this was always cut short by some horrible vision 
that prevented its affording me, the least iKinefit. I^ow I 
thought 1 was seated at a splendid feast, wdiere all that 
could attract the palate and delight tlie senses was be- 
fore me. I w'as touching the richest viands — nay, actu- 
ally lifting the envied morsel till it touched my mouth, 
anil its flavour was in my nostrils, when I w'aa aivoke 
by some hideous phantom snatching the untasted morsel 
from my shrivelled lips, and dashing it .away. Bome- 
times I Tound myself in a ^licious island, where the 
finest fruits grew in miture's utmost prodigality ; but, 
on tasting tlieni, they ivere nauseous imd sickening, mere 
soot and ashes ; and if I sought to relieve my thirst 
from the pure limpid streams that ran in crystal among 
the luxurious scenery, I found them changed into bitter 
blood. Everything seemed to combine to my 

suflerings imd edge my tortures, 1 was much af- 
flicted by spasms and twitching sensations internally, 
as if the viscera were drawn together and expanded too 
??uddenly. Hollow^ aching, gnawing pains, as if my 
vitals wen torn witli pincers, frequently assailed me, 
hut seemed to diminish in force from repetition. I 
strove with all my might to bear ujp with patience and 
resignation ; and at times I sulidued my bodily pain 
with my mind’s (Miergy ; but, alas I such periods were 
only of momentary duration. Drowsiness generally 
accompanied the eessation of pain, but it was only to 
make me start from hideous visions and tantalising 
dreams. It seemed as if no recollections of my past life 
— ^no images but such as ivould distress me to the utmost, 
at such a moment were ever recalled ; such as they were, 
they appeared liorribly vivid and true, torturing me like 
fiends, and rendering my mind an instrument of pain 
horrible as that where the worm dieth not, and the fire 
is not quenched. 

This stage of my trial soon had its end : I had no mode 
of computing time, for the hands of my watch were in- 
visible from the darkness ; I knew that it conclude*! just 
after I had finished the last drop of my water. The ab- 
sence of this beverage, though I had made it last me as 
long as I could, produced a rapid change in my sensa- 
tions ; this I wc;ll recollect. I began to feel fainter and 
more weak, and my limbs grew painfully cold. Shiver- 
ingg now and then came over me j and my mind, contrary 
to what had happened before, seemed to liave by far the 
advantajj} of the body. I was obnscioufi of delirium at 
times, and of demoniacal dreams, but at intervals was 
more composed, and suflbred llttib pain, bUt inexorable 
debility. The viscera seemed to me diminished, md all 
energy in them extinct, feeling like a dead thass^and as 
if those of a dead disembcwell^Mi ankhal had placed 
within me instead of my own. My gidfflness or head 
increased, together with tSie spasms and faintness. I am 
qertainftoo, that about this time I became totally blind ; 
at least such is my Arm impressioa I fbun^ #iat in 
my paroxysms of deMrioin I bad attempted to gnaw my 
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arms j but the laceration was not deep, simply from the 
want of jphysical power to penetrate the muscle with my 
relaxed jaws. ‘When, 0 God! will my agonies end?' 
was my frequent sigh, for I was too weak for an arti- 
culate ejaculation. I seemed to have forgotten words, 
even to myself, as I found when I tried to pray : I 
could not connect what I would say, I can well remem- 
ber. At length the repose which seemed the forerunner 
of speedy death came upon me, 'though still sensible, 
but powerless as a corpse. I looked for my deliverance 
by death with unconcern. I have an impression that, 
while lying in this state, I heard the sound of ar- 
tillery ; but I cannot be certain, any more than I can 
tell how long it was before I became wholly insensible. 

My next recollection of myself is a most painful one. 

I was I could not guess wliere. Straii'ge voices were 
around me, and I could not see the speakers from utter 
want of vision. The horrible debility I felt in body, 
co7nbined with the activity of my mind during my re- 
suscitation, was unspeakably painful — so much so, that 
tlie recollection almost overpowers me at times even 
now. It appeared that Ernest had escaped tlic effects 
of a thirteen-inch shell, whicli burst over tlie passage to 
the cellar, and broke in tlie arch. The siege grew 
warmer, and tlie city was taken. When matters were a 
little quiet, the faithful lad did not fail to implore all he 
met in ray behalf. A humane French officer ordered a 
search to be made, and I was found, appanratly lifeless, 
6tr(;telied on my mattress. To the care of a French sur- 
geon 1 also owe my recovery, and the power of mnv re- 
lilting my sutrerings. That recovery was slow'. I had 
endured a fast of nine c^jtire days. I arn six feet high, 
and proportion ably stout; wdien found, aboy could have ! 
carried me on his back; and I seemed shrunk to the 
lowest stature, a mere cage of bone and skin. Nothing 
of inconvenienco remains to me now' from this my 
severe trial, save now and then a dream of horrible 
vividness, wdiich comes upon me whenever I suffer from 
feverishness or indigestion, and fearfully recalls the 
past. 

J.ITDICIlOCa POLITENESS. 

InRinccrit y and extravagant adulation often betray people 
into utteriiiy the most ridiculous absurdities quite unin- 
tentionally. A great man addressing tht^ House of I/ords, 
said, ‘ It is my most paittfnl duty to inform your lordships 
tluit.it has i>l(!ased the Almighty to rctm^e the himj from his 
This w^as equivalent to saying that he was 
sorry the king's sufferings w ere over, A maid of honour in 
Fraiioe, being asked the hour l)y her royal mistress, obse- 
quiously replied, * What’ your majesty ]>loases an answer 
even less oeffnitc than that of tlie cow-boy, who, after 
looking up at the town clock, said it w'hs ‘ only half an 
inch past eight.’ A nurse wishing to give a very polite 
answer to a gentleman who Inquired after the health of a 
sick baby intrusted to lier care, said, ‘ Oh, sir, I fatter 
wyW/'the c?hild is going to die.’ A nobleman told a visitor 
that he had been talking to him in a dr<;ani. ‘ Pardon me,’ 
replied the other, * I really did not hear you.’ A lady of 
rank h.aving had the professional sorvioes of a village piper 
at a little feto which she bad given on her estate, received 
the following ridiculously civil note from him: — ‘Your 
ladyship’s pardon for iny boldness in thus applying for 
payment would be almost a sufficient compensation for 
the labour of your humble piper, Patrick AValsh.’ Lord 
Clarendon, in his essay on the decay of respect paid to old 
age, says that, in his younger days, he never kept his hat 
on before those older than himself, maejit <d dinner. In the 
present day, the wearing of it at dinner w'ould be thought 
more disrespectfhl thatt at any other time. 

Goowe I V., w hen Prince of Wales, used to return the 

i )ow« of all persons in the atreet except beggars. Ko 
ustiffed this omission by remarking, that to return a 
leggar^s bow without gmng Iiim anything would bo a 
mpdkery, and to stop for the purpose of bestowing a six- 
pence would scorn ostontatlQns in a prince, 

Bir Eoberi; (^aham being apprised that he had, by mis- 
take, pronounoed sentence of transportationi on a criminal 
who had been found guilty of a capital oflfenoo, dei&rCd tlw 
man to be again plat^ in the dock, and hastily putting on 
the blaok bap^ he said; * Wsonor at tho barj / beg 
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pardon^ and then passed on him tljo awful sentence of 
death. A country carpenter having neglected to make a 
gallows that had been ordered to be erected by a certain 
(lay, the judge himself went to the man, and said* ■ 
how came you to neglect making the gibbet that X ordered r 
Without intending any sarcasm, the nian replied, * I*m very 
sorry ; for bad I known it was for your loroship, it Bhopld 
j have been done immediately.’ 

AVlnle a 1 officer was bowing, a cannon-baU passed over 
his head. And decapitated a, soldier who stood bobind him. 

‘ You s(‘e,j said the officer to those near him, ‘that a niah 
never loses by politeness.’ Naj)oleon’s hat having fallen 
off; a youiig lieutenant stepped forward, picked it up, and 
i presented it to him. ‘ Thaiffc yon, capiain^'' said tho emperor 
inadvertently. ‘ In what regmient, sire ? ’ inquired tho sub, 
quick as lightning. Napoleon smiled, and forthw-ith pro- 
moted the w’itty youth to a captaincy. Notw ithstanding 
tlic fury with wdiich tlic Imttle of Fontenoy was contested 
it began with > gn^at show of civility. Lord Charles Hay, 
a captain of TOe English guards, advanced before tlie ranks, 
and (’ount d’Awieroche, a lieutenant of grenadiers in the 
French guards, stepped forward to meet him, ‘Fire! 
gentlemen of the P'rench guards ! ’ exclaimed the English 
captain. ‘ No, my lord,’ replied Jhe P’rench lieutenant ; 
‘we never fire first.’ Tliis reminds us of an anecdote told 
of Curran, who being called out to give satisfaction to an 
ottietT for some imaginary offence, w'as told by his anta- 
gonist to fire first, which lu? declined, saying, ‘ As you gave 
the invitation, 1 beg you will open the ball.’ At the battle 
of Trafalgar, a generous British sailor, seeing a brother tar 
bleeding profusely from a severe ^vound, ran to his assist- 
ance. He had no sooner raised him from the deck on 
which he fell, than the wounded man said, ‘ Thank you, 
.r.iek ; and, ]deasc God, I’ll do the same for you before tho 
fig lit ’s over.’ 

LA^Y ANECDOTES. 

Oglaiider, in his Mi^moirs of the Isle of Wight, written in 
1700, gives us the following record of a Ijlessing formerly 
eiiioyt)d by that favoured spot. ‘ I have heard,* says he, 

‘ and partly know' it to be true, that not only heretofore 
w as there no lawyer nor attorney in the Isle of Wight, but 
in Sir George Cary’s time, 15118, an attoniey coming to 
settle tlujre, was, by bis command, and with a pouml of 
eamlhrs hanging at his side all a-light, and with bells about 
bis li'gs, hunteil out of the xdace.’ 

P'rederie of I’russin. having iiroclaimed his new code of 
Jaws, w'hieh rendered lawyers unn(‘ee8sary,*a^ very largo 
body of them signed a petition to his majesty, praying his 
relief, and asking what they W'ere to do ? Under these 
circumstances his majesty replied, tliat those who were 
tall enough might enlist for grenadiers, and that the short- 
est would do for drummers and fifers. 

( •aptaiii Man-yatt relates that there W'ero tw'o lawyers in 
I>artiierahip in New York, with the peculiarly Happy names 
of Catehem and Clictimi. People having laughed to see 
these two names in juxta-position over the door, tho two 
lawyers thought it advisable to Keparate tfiem by the in- 
sertion of their Christian names, Isaac and irriali. Tlie 
painter, however, finding the board too short to admit the 
Chris! !a.n names at full length, put only the initials before 
the siiraames, wdiich made the matter still worse, for tlicre 
now appeared, ‘ T. Catehem, and U. Chetum.’ 

Jt is a remark of Milton’s, but, w'c w-ould hojie, not now 
a just one, that ‘ most men are allured to the trade of law, 
grounding tlieir purposes not on the prudent and heavenly 
conteiTiph.tioii of justice and equity, vvhieh was never taught 
them, but on the promising and pleasing thoughts of hti- 
gioiis terms, fat contentions, and flowing fees,’ 

Ben Jonson has described lawyers As 

* Men of that largo profoMion, who can speak 
To every caase, and thingH indoiid contraries, . 

TTIl they are hoW again, yet all bo law ; 

That with most q\ck agility can turn, 

1 ^ nd re-turn , makOItnots, and undo thenii 

( ii VC forked cTunseAtake provokipg g^^d 
Frcan either side, anfV put it iip.* 

IiJ>pas8ing through a churolJ^i^ Stefey* * rare Bon’ in- 
quired the cause of several m over a 

grave. ‘ Oh ! ’ said an bid dam\ • wt ISiyfe lo«t our worthy 
lawyer, Master Baudal; he 0:10. peade, and ffrom 

going to law ; truly, he was ttan that ever lived.’ 

* Ww,* resiTonded Ben, * ; — 

Ml 
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JENNY’S ‘FIRST LOVE-liETTER. 

TThifl piece, fuU of xmture and truth* te a contributioii by Mr 
iwucander MaMaggaa, author of * Tales and Poems/ to a provincial 
annual, entitled the Aprthire WreaUit of nrhich a second volume 
has just appeared. This 'a'ork is a Very meritorious one, especially 
oonaldered as the production of a modest village hooheellor, Mr 
M*Kje of Saltcoats* trusting for aid entirely to * the ingenious* of 
his own county, and a very few other friends. Some of the local 
legends arc given with much spirit and eiTect.] ^ ' 

Comb here* sweet cousin Alice, 

Come* sit ye doun by me ; < 

For I hae a simple story 
O’ love to teli to thee. 

Ye smile ; I ken yell think it a’ 

A foolish* moon^^e matter ; 

But* heeh, sirs! how I started when 
1 got my first love-letter ! 

'T was on a lovely morn, 

A ifiorn in rosy June, 

The flowers were in their richest dmsa, 

The birds in sweetest tune ; 

The after-gi-aec had just been said 
O’er our sweet morning meal ; 

douii I sat, and blithely sang 
Beside my V.iriing wheel. 

When to our gai’den window, lo ! 

There c am a gentle tap ; 

And syne a roar o* laughter loud, 

And then a louder rap ! 

And then, as wi’ a blast o* wind, 

The lattice open flow. 

And there the witty wild jKiBt-lioy 
StOiKl laughing in our view. 

* Glide morrow quo’ our auld giulcman, 

‘ Glide morrow' to your glee ; 

How ore ye ? liao yo ony news 
Within your belt for mo V 

* No ! nane for you the day, my friend ; 

But may 1 daur to speer 
Gif a bonny straixpin’ Lasidp, 
eVd Jouny, lodges here ? 

For I hoc a wefj bit billet for 
The bonny feathered doo ; 

And as she soimia sae swocr to rise, 

I e'en maun gie’t to you.’ 

Then, wi' a mocking solemn face, 

He liojicd thnt 1 v/as weel ; 

I'hat, for a maid, the jsafost place i 

Was at her spinning- w hod. 

‘For Jenny!* quo’ my father 
\Vj’ kindlin’ wrath ; and then 
His Mvvfu' voice, and coUic'a bark, 

{^oon brought my mither ben. 

She pu Vi her silken purst!, to pay 
The post, tliat he inicht gang ; 

Jl.ut the iniwliief-lovlng deevil still 
uBeside the w'indoiv hang. 

And nyo ho winked his wicked e’e. 

And shook his curly head, 

And* laughing, cried, ‘ I ken right wed, 

At sight, a lover’s screed. 

Tlielr arc a’ “ l-’orget-me-nots,” 

Or “ Heart’s ease for Love's i>ain,” 

Or a pair o’ sheers, the motto, 

.. i't ) .<* We part to meet again.” 

I think I guess the wTiler too v 
’Tia like our young equi re’s hand ; 

And »o gaun to bo a saunt, 

As far’a I understand. 

Sao a watefifu* e’e I hope yo’U keep 
Uiwn your benny pot.’ • 

Then aff be fiew, and like a hound 
He lap tbl garden yett. ^ 

O ! had ye seen us* Ailie, dear, 

’T was gloom and silence a’ ; 

H ad anc but drapt the we^ prln* 

Ye micht bae hear^ it 
1 turned a sad beg-pacdovge’e 
Towards my gentle rm^er ; ^ « 

But tlK^ twa imir folk Iwb statues stood. 

Mute, gtiKhqgonill^ther. « 

AUength myibthe^jurned, and lo 

pal ^.^Dut soon as black . J 

■ ^ mjist from l^dark and stern e’e, J 

The fire that flashed and flow* 

'.V v I 
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I felt like one who struggles wi ' 

A dream o’ agony— 

^ ■ A torturing dream o’ drowning in 

I A tempest'troubled sea. 

And then 1 Wept and trembled, 

As doth the new oaught hare* 

[ When it battles w'ith a lingering death 

f Within the hunter's snare ! 

^ And then t flew and flung my arms 

Around my father’s neck— 

And then I clung like one who clings 
For life frae sinking Wre^k, 

And when my burning teraifles fell . 

Upon his honest breast* 

I (ihut my e'oti for shame, and then 
My maiden love confest. 

I tauld him that my lover tried 
Nito vll(?, niu» wicked art, 

To wTeck my bosom's peace, nor steal 
One virtue from my heart. 

That honour, truth, aiid constancy, 

Ifad fanned our mutual (lame ; 

That he might break tlie seal, and see 
He wore nae wortliless name. 

My mithet-’s heai't had groivii sac grit* 

She scarce could stand or M^icak ; 

But the sweet tears 0 * forgi’en love 
Fell het upon her cheek. 

At length she said, * My dear gudemon* 

Ye maun forgi'o our iNilrn, 

For the bonny brow o* sw'eet sixteen 
Has mucklo wit to learn. 

Ila’o yo forgat when you and I 
b'orga thered, fond and young ; 

When we fund the wicked world wore 
A sting beneath its b»nguo€ 

As for the letter, ye may mind * 

Vo sent me sic anither, * 

And ntiar band gat a cracklt croon 
Frao niy orohs-gruined gnm’mithcr.' 

And when 1 ventured to look ui>, 

I saw that frae his face 
Wild anger’s withering wintry gloom 
Had fled, and left nae trace; 

That frac the landscape o’ his soul 
Tlie clouds bad passed away ; 

! And I felt like ane Avha's sudden cast 

I Frao night to sunny day. 

He raised me up, and bode me dichf 
My siSfrro VI’ -laden ; 

Then took my iiands in Ills, and said* 

’ I still will be your fricn'. 

That ye sliould hide your love frae me 
Made me right wroth, T trow ; 

But I find ye are virtuous, imd 
The passion’s uff me Jioo^ 

t^ac, if yo like, ye e’en may send 
An answer to the diiel. 

And tell him to come wast the night ; 

I ken his auld folk.s m’ccL 
Ami gin ye be like other mnUlf), 

Vo'U like, nae doubt, far. better 
To see the honest liul himscr, 

Than get anither letter.’ 

1 ope’d the gilt-edged sheet and read, 

And though it wasna lang* 

’T was glide the little that waa o’t, 

And ended wT a sang 1 
A sweet Bwoct- worded sang, a’ fu’ 

O’ dear heart •wyling turns } 

’Twos written by our own loved bard— 

Our dear immortal Burns 1 

Noo, my sweet cousin Alloo, 

Ye’vo aye been dear tu n^, 

My br idal day is draWll^ h^lp^ 
f AndbrldoVniaidyo matnx bb^. 

’Tis settled a’— neist Bimday ^Si^ 

Mess Jolm wont, tip the ma^et«> 

But, hi^h* sirs ! hbw t started when 
1 gat my first love letter 1 ' 
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LIFE IN SHETLAND. 
first article. 

In tlic remote anti thinly-peopled Slictland islands, 
where the higher class of inhuhitants, in many instances 
residing far from each other, arc nearly deprived of 
society of their own rank, some families are aeeustomtid 
to fill up their leisure with attention to the .animal 
creation in all the varieties within their reach. In 

. almost every family, indeed, in the seclusion of these 
islands, the young devote much time and many cares 
to tlie domestic creatures necessarily dependent on them, 
and also to rearing and domesticating sundry animals, 
in general wiy and tinin^resting. Oif the former class 
are the I»crds of ponies eacdi family has to rear and 
maintain for the farm work, in tlie absence of carts and 
roads — the cows which sujiply so many of our comforts 
— the weakly or deserted lamhs, often taken home from 
the flocks by v iiidi the uninhabited islands and heathy 
hills are pastured — the geese and other tenants of the 
poultry- yard, not to speak of those universal favourites, 
dogs and cats, of Avhieh every Shetland household con- 
tains a goodly proportion. Some idea of what is meant 
b}' the latter may be gleaned from the fact, that at 
one of the ;ountry gentlemen’s seats were lately domi- 
ciled all at, once the following animals : a rein-deer 
froiH the North Cape, which roamed about the lawn, 
and souglit its stable Avith the cows ; a seal of the 
larger species, which occupied a porch attached to 
the dwelling, and often* intruded hersedf up Iavo flights 
of stairs, examining each apartment Avith the most 
anxious curiosity; -a sea -otter, whose region aa'us 
tlie kitclieu, Avliose playmate the shepherd’s dog, and 
whose inveterate and not very endearing proixjnsity it 
Avas to persist iu nestling in the servants’ bed, instead 
of his oAvn comfortable crib; a very fine NeAvfoundland 
dog, ^^■itll Mdiicli the seal had many amusing and Idood- 
Icss encounters in her native element ; but the finest 
specimen of the canine rat;e was a sui generis Shetland 
dog, who afterwards pined and died, apparently of a 
broken heart for his master’s temporary absence. I’hcrc 
Avas, moreover, a blue cat of the Persian breed from 
Archangel — a perfect treasure of her kind for gentle- 
ness and affection — and a piebald raA^eii from the P’aroe 
isles; besides several gulls and a cormorant — all quite 
tame and domestic. Verily, the family had sufficient 
society— no need of balls, or dinners, or evening parties. 
Did a glimpse of sunshine enliven the winter day ? the 
seal was carried down in her sedan chair {alutSf a hand- 
barrow, which she mounted with eagerness) to the exca- 
vation made for her use^ into which the sea flow*ed each 
tide; and there we would watch her elegant gambols, 
or throw her the fish tliat had been provided tor Her. 
Was the twilight long, and hanging heavy? the otter 
and Shetland dog Avere iimted to the parlour, where 
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they woul4w€[ngage in a game of romps. At first it was 
only on repeated encouragement that the dog would 
notice his young and phiyful companion, so inferior in 
height, although his match in strength and agility : very 
speedil}^ hoAA'ever, both got equifily energetic, and their 
gambols ami Aviles, sometimes uncouth, often edegant, 
always displaying the attitudes and propensities iieouliar 
to each, would be kept up for a considerable time with 
untiring spirit. At length, temper being lost on both 
sides, the kitchen guest w^ould be dismissed ; while the 
canine pet, soothed and caressed by his master, resigned 
himself to rest on tlie rug, Avhore he w’ould soon be joined 
by his inseparable friend and favourite, the gentle puss, 
Avho had stolen away Avlien the otter was permitted en- 
trance, no doubt irmch disgusted and amazed that her 
beloved master and his family should have such tastes. 
Thus are we accustomed to make friends and compa- 
nions of ti»e lower animals, and Ave are not ashamed to 
confess, liiat the loss of some of our playful and affec- 
tionate dumb triends has caused sincere sorroAv, and, 
among the 3 ’oung people, many tears ; which some may 
unthiukiiigl}^ sneer at, but which the gentle and inge- 
nious Avill recognise as natural and graceful expressions 
of gratitude for submission unreserved and undcviatUig, 
aflbetion enduring and unequivocal, and thd display of 
qualities such as avc are accustomed to love in our feliow- 
incn. 

Such being our opportunities of observation, and such 
our experience, aa^c trust a few more particular notices 
.'ind anecdotes of tlie animal kingdom in Ae Shetland 
islands Avill not be uninteresting, especially to thej'oung. 
We shall begin Avitli the ponies. 

‘ Eric, it looks thick ; will there be snow, thinlv ?* 
says the laird to his principal assistant, as the shutters 
are >sed and the candles lighted. 

‘ No doubt of that, sir,' responds Eric; ‘tlic horses are 
come homo.’ 

‘ Have 3'ou let the'm in ?’ 

* O yes, sir ; t\wy arc all in the j’ard and forthwith 
the master, laying aside the book he had just taken up, 
and followed by his Avh«le family, go out to see and wel- 
come the shaggy servants, avIio ha\'c come of their own 
accoid from their li^y ranges to seek shelter and food 
during the approaAing storm. There are twelve, 
twenty, tliirty, perh^os so many as forty of them, old 
and 3 oiing. A scantj^^eal of hay or coarse dried grass 
is given them, vhile t^ young people endeavour to 
keep the elder aliimiils fryn sponging on the 3"ounger; 
fc« when their own share V finished, the old horses are 
very apt to he domjiieerinVand v their own 

kind, as Avell as voracious, a^sont^icaea kick off the 
otliers, and injure them to the® aking of a limb. They 
therefore require to be watched Vhen thus fed in num- 
bers tog etl^r. ' ' ♦ , 

Next morning the ground 48 coter^ 




ponies scrapo tlie flyecy carpet with their feet, endea- 
vouring to obtain a inoutliful ; and morning and evening 
they receive from their protectors a spare meal as before. 
A vei’y stormy night is ai)prehended, and some young 
or weakly foal, peradventure the j>et of one of the little 
girls, walks into the kitchen, and there very quietly and 
demurely takes up his quarters, to the great delight 
of the children, who run to feed liim from time to, time 
with oat-cake or potatoes, and a draught of s^eet warm 
milk, all which attentions he receives with ^becoming 
gravity. 

I The horses with us are never stal)led ; the side of a 
I house, or of a stone wall, is all tlic Bhelter tliey receive ; 
i and many of their companRyns are loft to do as thej’ 
best may on their native hills and shores, receiving, 
during a long snow, a handful of hay or straw once 
I every two or tliree days, and syistaining their life 
chiefly b3'^ seeking the beacli, and eating the drift sea- 
weed, of which cows are also fond, and eat freely. We 
I do not find that the liorse is nearly so sagacious or aftec- 
1 tionate as the cow, and is much more selfish and obsti- 
nate. However much Igi ina3'^ be indulged or taken notice 
! of, lie very rarely disjtlays definite attachment or dis- 
crimin.ating aagaeity ; be will, indeed, carry his rider 
safely home through a thick mist or drifting snow, if the 
reins are resigned to him, thus in all i>robability avoiding 
a plunge in a snow-wreath or a flounder in a quagmire; 
but so will any animid seek and find its native place, 
or the shed where it is accustomed to receive food. 

The Shetland pony, however, is docile, rarely vitdous, 
and admirably adapted for tlie lialf-savage life he is 
doomed to lead in these islands, where even tlic .steeds 
kept for the family’s use in riding rc!<;eive little better 
usage than the rest, and never know the luxuries of | 
currying, stiibling, or siqiping on oats. Borne of tlic.se • 
ponies arc very diminutive; the largest are .about eleven ! 
hands ; while some do not exceed thirty-three or even I 
thirty inches. One of the hitter, a diin-coloiired mare ! 
of exquisite symmetry, could stand under a dining-table, j 
and a lady, who is rather petiU\ could seat herself mi ! 
its back without lifting tier feet from the gr^nind. This i 
gentle and lieautiful creature was lost by falling over a ' 
precipice, but the foal sluj had witli tier Avas found and ! 
carefully n^Hyished, and is still alive ; the s anc in colour, 
but rather larger than its dam. The breed (T poniea ; 
is degenerating within these few j’cars; for the hand- 
somest and best are usually exjiorted. Only one eirouvn- 
stance — and it is rat lier a mekuielioly one — is in favvnir 
of tlic breed, niirnely, that Ihe late severe seasons 
have carri i4 off the weakly ones in imndreds. The i 
iarying and varialile Blietlund winter may thus prove a i 
necessary and bendicial, though it may be a rough 
regenerator. 

Of tiie cow we have little to say ; she is staid and 
matronly, andwxll treated, as she .always deserves lo be; 
her milk, though small in quantity, is |)eculiarly rich. 
Oxen are almost always employed in the plough, or the 
light cart used on tlie proprietors' farms. The ox is 
very sagacious, docile, patient, and enduring. Only 
one we ever saw was inveterately obstinate, and averse 
to labour. He was a young and beautiful animal, 
milk-white, without a spot. lie used invariably to fall 
dow’n when about to be yoked, jfs if deprived of the use 
of his joints, and no coaxing or beating could induce 
him to rise, so that it required or six men set 
him on his legs. He appeared in gfod plight, but almost 
everybody supposed he was realj^weak, so well did he 
feign; tiil one day his owne^rcame with a powerful 
horse-whip, and gave him ajMevere chastisement, to 
the no small surprise and sc^dal ot tlie bystanders at 
the imagined cruelty of thjf procedure ; however, ei^ 
long, the ox started up wjfh the greatest agility, inid 
that day worked steaiiiiy/’and ^.gorously, as he had 
doue indeed Tor a few' ^eks before this fancy struck 
l^m. Next morning, JfSwever, again he lay as if dead 
or dying ; but tlie the author of his castigation 

appeared at gomp ^iistance coming towards him, he 
jumped ^^befoi^e i tigs was often repeaxed ; but as 


his master could not he alw'ays at hand, and he was 
found utterly incorrigible, and not amenable to any 
other discipliuc whatever, he w\as reluctantly devoted 
to the knife. i 

Last season, after much procrastination, and with 
many regrets, we were compelled to sign the death-war- 
rant of a very old and faithful servant, a work ox, who 
liad reached his twenty-firstyear, and was still, to all ap- 
pearance, in possession of as much activity and vigour 
as ever. No animal (!Ould by possibility be more docile, 
sagacious, and atfectionate ; he distinctly knew and ac- 
knowledged, under any circumstances, the persons be- 
longing to his owner’s family, or w'ho w^ere .accustomed 
to drive; him ; and he was so perfectly aware of what 
was required of him, that one would have imagined he 
understood human language. Though it is a defect in 
the character of the low'er class of Shetlanders, that they 
only value their auiinals for the use they can make of 
them, and indulge in no sentiment towards even tlio 
most attached of their dumb dependents, yet of this ani- 
mal, all who knew liim said he was so intelligent, as to 
be able to do everything but speak ; nor could any but 
strangers be got to butcher him at last, so well wqyf jbfe ’ 
know'u, and so highly appreciated. I may just 
his flesh w^as finely flavoured and tender, as isrf ns fat, 
and that it is quite usual in Slietland to keep'lwth cows 
and oxen to the age of sixteen or eighteen years before 
slanglitering them. 

Who lias not heard of tlie softness and fineness of the 
Shetland w'ool? 1 do not know the reason of its extreme 
softness. Is it the coarse scanty food, or something pe- 
culiar in our herbage? Or is it iijierel}^ the particular 
breed? Ikartly all these cjfuses, 1 imingine; for the 
wool degenerates when the sheep are removed to more 
southerly latitudes, or to better pastures in their own. 
They are of small size — the mutton is highly flavoured 
and "dark-coloured, like the Welsh—the wajol is of difle- 
rent shades of brown colour, jp*ay and black, as well ns 
while. I trust the benevolent leelings of my readers 
will prompt them to a more lively interest in this, tlie 
staiilc article of produce in these poor and lonely isles, 
wh( n tliey are informed, that, wdiile the hardy adven- 
turous lislierinan seeks liis livelihood on the dangerous 
ocean, ihc females of his fomily add materially to their 
too often scanty resources, and, at least, always provide 
their own clothing, by the produce of their knitting, 
Avhich is, inileed, tlie only remunerating branch of in- 
dustry within their reach. The w'ool is so fine, that it 
may be simn into a thread as small us ii cambric one, 
and this on a common lint-wheel. Some idea of this 
may be fornieil from the fact, tfuit one thousand yards 
of thread arc frequently spun froin one ounce of wool, 
each thread being threefold, or three thousand yards 
in all ! Stockings knitted from thread of this quality 
are so light and line, as to be capable of being drawn 
through a finger-ring, and for such, so high a price as* 
two guineas, and even more, has been paid. Those used 
to be the most recTuu’che articles of Shetland manufiic- 
ture ; but w ithin these few years, the cottage girls 
knit a variety of elegant shawls and scarfs in numerous 
ingenious patterns, mostly their ow'n invention, which 
are as beautiful as lace, and not above three or four 
ounces in weight. 

There is no scene more exciting in Shetland than a 
whale hunt. When the latter word is used, the reader 
most probably will associate with it Melton Mowbray, 
or Oakleigb, or the Caledonian Hunt. How contrasted 
to these is the scene I would endeavour to describe I 
In tbe oiSe are met all the paraphernalia of hounds and 
horns, a rich and cultivated country, dinners and balls. 
In the other, Shetland boats and the unstable ocean, 
shouts and confusion; while, instead of a brushr or &> 
hares, a shoal of valuable animals driven on shore contri- 
bute, by the produce of their blubber, light to om* dreary 
nights, or many coiqforts to the poor island fisheFnieii. 
The only species of whale which is thus stranded on tho 
sliores of these islands is the JJelphinus I)educt4)r, or 
Ca'iftff Whak, qne of the lesser cetacea aUied to 
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grampus and porpoise. The casing whale, wliich Is from 
eight to twenty feet long, and yields from twenty to 
sixty gallons of oil, is gregarious. Crow'ds of the species 
roam over the J^orth Sea, always xinder the guidance of 
a loader ; wlio would appear, however, to be equally 
fallible 'svith many human leaders, for he often leads 
them far out of their proper walk. Every year, hundreds 
are stranded in Shetland, and also in the Faroe isles, 
wliore, it may be remarked, they are of more service, 
as the Faroese do not scruple to use their flesh as food. 
As .a general account of our whale hunts might be com- 
paratively uninteresting, I shall here give a description 
of a pfirticular one, whicli occurred a few years ago, and 
was attended by circumstances of unusual animation. 
Tlie scene was one of those snug land-locked bays with 
which tlie Shetland isles abound, opening round the 
i point of a small adjacent island into the North >Sea; 
j the time was a calm dullwdnter day. 

1 It was yet tlie morning twilight, "wlien a messenger 

: WC 3 sent to the proprietor of the land lying around 
j the bay, to inform liiin that a shoal of wliales were 
I 3 ing in the narrow sound leading into it. Not long 
j did tli(‘ laird indulge in sloth after tliis summons ; 

1 in a very few minutes he w^as up and dressed, issuing ; 
1 orders ail the while he ]>erformed his hasty toilet, and 
rending messengers to his tenants, desiring them to 
i i iiMSten to put themselves under liis direction at the 
! { scene of action. In an iucredilily short space of time 

1 ; many l>oats ^vere gathered, and filled witli men and 
! ; boys armed witii weapons and instruments of noise 
i 1 MS well as murder. Ilapjiy was he W’ho could boast i 
the possession of si^nie justy .‘inccstral sword or cut- 1 
I'os, or a haifioon ac(juir«jd in some Greenland vcjj^age; 1 
i and in Jihsenee of, or addition to all these, the boats 1 
j : were Ifiailed witli stones of all sizes, hastily gathered 

1 IVom the beach at starting. The laird w'as j)i\»vided 
with a liea- y gnn, headed Avirii two balls, a w<‘aie)a 
!' whicli h.ad Ik;.'C)i fatal to the lives of many seals and 
■! ofh’i's. Tlie boats proeecfled singly, and in silence, 

1 ; the men straining evairy nerve, in suppressed but burst- 
ing eagerness, in order to get between tlie whales and 
! tlu.‘ eximnse of the ocean, IVheii all wxTe collected in 

1 ii close ])halanx— to wdiieh boats from neighbouring 
' shores, and laird.s from adjacent islands, wx*re eaeli 

I i moment gathering — the chase commenced in earnest. 
Every voice w as raised in shouts and wild cries ; slunvers 
of fitones wore ilung by every hand not employed with 
the oars ; kettles and saucepans were rattled, and various 
violins tuned, not so much to liannony, as to discord; 

! fdl eomhined making q chaos of sounds intended to con- 
1 jiise the timid group, who were seen floundering in 
i Marin till the waiter w-ns like a boiling cauldron, d'iie 

1 wdialos were tlius slowly hillow^ed till they were driven 
j fairly past tlie’ narrow' sound or entrance, and into the 
i 1 r^y ; but here the prospect widening, it became rather 
a dihicult matter to jiersuade the inhabitants of tbe 
deep that it wmuld be best for them to run on shore. 
Boats continued to push from the land, terrifying still 
more, and scattering the herd ; and strangers w ere not 
found willing to place themselves under due direction 
and generalship. The shoal separated in two divisions, 
and the hunters, in their eagerness, became less and less 
amenable to discipline, so that an unsuccessful termina- 
tion of the adventure was greatly to be dreaded. The 
laird and his first lieutenant and factotum lieeanie en- 
tirely hoarse with bawling, and tlie jioor jiersecuted 
whales made several desperate and dangerous efforts to 
break the barrier of boats tjiat opposed thjir return 
to the ocean. Thus passed many hours, during which 
the hunters had enough to do to keep themselves 
in safety, and prevent their prize from escaping. The 
boats were tossed by tbe motion of the whales in the 
water, as if it were agitated liy a storm ; the diort day 
drew to its close; tJie afternoon twilight came; but 
though the sun’s beams had beep, hidden through the 
day, a slight breeze was now scattering the lav? clouds, 
to m^e way for the bright rising of the full moon j 
the W’earied and anxious pursuers ,(many of whom 

, 

had, in their eager liaste, left IJieir homes without 
breakfast) were now making up their minds to keep 
watch over their restless prey even through the night ; 
so the laird having sent on shore for refreshments, rested 
from his exertions to snatch a liasty repast, and refresh 
his boatmen. While he was thus engaged, the herd of 
whales once again united, and after a short interval of 
repose, suddenl}^ made a simultaneous movement to- 
wards til# shore. A t tins joyful sight, and the apparently 
near triumphant termination of their day’s toil, hunger 
and fatigue were forgotten, ami all were again engaged 
wdth oars, and voices, stones and fiddles, in contributing 
to the wished -for result ; wdien the leader of the herd, a ; 
large and pow erful male, filling the \vater shallowing, 
turned back, apparently resolved to make one desperate i 
attempt for freedom and safety. 11 is companions foU i 
Jow^ed, takin^^ieir way wdtli the sw iftness of lightning 
along the slJOTe, seeking an outlet, wdau*b undoubtedly 
they would sooh* have found, from the i>osition of the 
boats and the breadth of the b.ay ; but at this moment 
of brc.atbless suspense tlie laird, w’hosc pow erfull y - 
manned bo.at lay nearest to thp direction the wliak^s 
were taking, sped like an arrow to meet tbe poor 
]>risoners thus gallantly struggling for release. Vain 
struggle ! When within a few yards, the laird raised 
his unerring gun, and fired at the leader of the herd. 
Stunned and blinded, the poor aninuil turned from the 
ffirection of safety, and de.spaiiingly, or unw ittingly, ran 
(lirectly on shore, just below tbe ])roprietor's dwelling, 
'riwj whole herd of two hundred blindly followed, as is 

1 their invariabie Iiabit. The hunters, of course, rushed 
' iifter Uh ni, and .as the boats tonclied the ground, the 
men jumped to tlieir waists in water, in tlie midst of 
iheir hel])li,ss prey, wdio were despatched with knives 
and harpoons without mere) till all appeared wading 
in blood rather than water. The laird's factotum was 
a mail of extriiordimiry strength and stature, and, armed 
witli a powerful iainily swxrd of his master’s, stahlHid 
and cut by the moonliglit till his athletic arm dropped 
from weariness, hi.s whole person dripping wdth the 
blood of the slaughtered whales, and liis brain fairly 
deliriou.s with excitement and exertion. Ere midnight 
the whole herd hiy dead on tlie beach, tliOvSe which luid S 
Vieeii killed in the wuiter being dragged ahp\;e the fiood- j 
mark. | 

Next morningr, the laird and the assessors of the booty j 
met ill solemn eoiK hive, wliile an eager .and noisy, though j 
re.spe(!tful multitude, were gathered around the bodies 
of the slain. In such eases Ukj capture is divided into i 
three parts. One part belongs to tlie admiral as crowm 
dues, another to tbe proprietor of the shore on wdiieU i 
the whales arc stranded, while the third is divided i 
among those who have assisted in the chase. But the j 
admiral now% I believe, waives his right in favour of 
the captors. On the occasion I have been alluding to, j 
the division wns first effected justly, and to the satis- 
faction of all, and then commenced the ojieration of 
flenching, or cutting off the blubber, wliich is tlie only 
part of tins species Of whale here considered of any usc\ 
Some of tlie participators chose to carry aw ay their 
ow'ii shares, wdiile others wxre happy if tlieir landlord 
would take theirs, the value to be placed to their 
(Tcdit against rent-day*. I have mentioned that the fiesh 
of the ca’ing w-hale’is eaten by' tlie natives of the 
Fiirai islands. It -V not necessity that compels them 
to this ; for they rjave abundance of other sorts of 
animal foo<l— sheep, ^dld-fowd iu profusion, and their 
superfluous foals, whicVastarc said to be palatable food 
— but the whale’s fies'Ais considered to bo nutritious, 
and is much ti) tlieir Ixing. Having heard of this 
^stom, I rc'solvcd to t\te the flesh of one of the 
aDove-rnentioned wdiales. ^ young one was selected > 
from wliich some steaks w'^e cut, and, without other 
preparation, broiled. The fles^ooked and tasted exactly 
like beef; rather coarser thafi our delicate Shetland 
beef, indeed, but with no pSeulmr flavour or odour to 
distinguisl^ it from OX fl^h, or^betray it^ origin. Pre- 
judice was found the only djawbaek j fpr seyeral per- 
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eons— men, women, 'and children — partook of it Avitli 
relish, who did not know it to be other than beef; yet 
no sooner were most of them informed of wdiat tlieir 
repast consisted, than no persuasions could induce them 
to finish what remained ; so much are W'c the creatures 
of early prejudice and prepossession. It is not more 
than fifty years since the flesh of the seal was eagerly 
eaten by the Shetlanders, as it still is hy the Earocse 
and Greenlanders. 1 have tasted it too, abd found 
it much the satne, but still more delicate ‘than the 
whale’s. Could the prejudice against whale’s flesh he 
overcome, what a welcome sup})ly of food would the 
carcases prove, which now a^e left to rot on the beaches, 
or else to sink in the sea, while the natives of Faroe 
never sutler from famine, as th<^ Shetlamhu's liave done 
for a succession of years, from failure of tlieir (rrops and 
fishing. A more extraordinary prejudice of the Shet- 
landers leads them obstinately to refuse as food all 
sorts of shoil-fish, even in the c:xtrcmity of distress from 
want. Lobsters and cral)s, of large size and fine quality, 
as well as many of the smaller Crustacea, no Shet- 
land peasant or tisliemian will ever taste; and when 
others do, they look on with loathing and abhorrence. 

Occasionally a large Greenland ivhale, or fiuncr, has 
been stranded and killed among the Sjietland islands 
after the manner described l»y Sir Walter Scott in the 
Pirate. A very large one ivas embayed in a narrow^ 
pound above twenty years ago, and having been killed, 
was towed into the nearest hay, when it grounded, and 
lay like an island till it was flenched. It w’as eighty 
feet long. A six-oared boat could row into its mouth, 
and it required a ladder to climb on its ba< k. Another 
individual of this species had more lately run into a 
narrow creek, in which it could not turn to get out, and 
w'us therefore killed wdthout risk or much trouble, and 
yielded a noble recompense. 


SANITARY CONDl lTON OF THE I’OPULATION. 

INTlilllMENT IN TOWNS. 

In a country such as Britain, where the population has 
become dcn»e, it is of great consequence * Uat ever}^ pre- 
caution tluit medical skill, science, and administrative 
policy can suggest, should be adopted for the purposes 
of health. To the labouring classes this is of the last 
moment ; and wdiilst public baths, for instance, are so 
desirable for tlie comforts of the living, c(»rc must be 
taken that f#.eir good effects are not neutralised by the 
existence of a fetid and deleterious atmosphere pro- 
duced by the remains of the dead. The practi<*e of in- 
terring the dead amidst the habitations of our towm- 
population has lately occupied the attention of the Poor 
Law Commission, and a report has been made, contain- 
ing much useful information and some salutary sugges- 
tions, both in a physical and moral point of view'. 

Emanations from putrifying animal matter are cal- 
culated to produce disease, and to depress the general 
health of those within their reach. The people living 
near tVie depot for animal matter in Paris are said to be 
‘ tormented with fevers and at the hosiutal of St Louis, 
in the neighbourhood, medical e^ence attests, ttJmt 
whenever the wdud is from the dfrection of the depot, 
the wounds of sores under tre^iient assume a foul 
aspect. Even master-butdheraiF admit that the nieu 
exclusively engaged in the slj«ghtar-l| 0 U 8 e 8 , in which 
perfect cleanliness and due /Mutilation are neglecte(J^ 
suffer ill their health. Worfetten engaged in clcansiag 
sewers are almost always j^ject violent intestinal 
derangements*; and speeiM diseases have been traced to 
no otlier proximate cai^ There can be no doubt that 
Mie direct xntroduction^f putrescent animal matter pTo- 
duces fevers apd inflammations ; but it is equally trub 
that this matter is as capable of entering the 




system when minute particles of it are diffused in tl^ / 
atmosphere, as when it is directly introduced into the // 
blood- vessels by a wound. The exhalations arising from 
marshes, bogs, and other uncultivated and undrained 
places; from close, ill -ventilated, and crowded apart- 
ments ; from dirty and neglected ships, &c. generate 
fevers more or less malignant, according to circum- 
stances. I’liese are admitted facts. What represses con- 
viction as to the injurious nature of exhalations from the 
dead, is the diflBeulty of tracing their direct elTects ; since, 
except where .accidental circumstances have favoured 
their accumulation or concentration in an unusual 
degree, they are so diluted by the air of the atmo- 
sphere as not to be sensibly obvious. When the Asiatic 
cholera visited^this country, many of the towms were 
afllicted with dysentery before the cholera appeared in an 
unquestionable form. In like manner, the miasmata 
evolved from churchyards may produce injurious effects, 
w'hich may not be suftlciently marked to call attention, 
until they assume a serious form by becoming more 
concentrated. A complication of other causes increases 
the difficulty of fixing the extent of the operation oU 
those emanations on the health of the people in crowdea 
districts. It is nevertheless manifest that deleterious 
effects are x>roducetl. Even the servers wdiich come in 
contact with burial-y.ards emit most offensive odours ; 
and the well-water of London, Lci(‘ester, and other 
places, has been found tainted from its proximity to 
receptacles for the dead. 

These evils become hugely aggravated wdien w'e look 
to the state and condition of the masses of poor labourers, 
w’lio have often only one roonis/ in w hich they and their 
families are born, live, slcej), and die. If^appi'.ars from 
a rejiort of the Statistical Society, that in St George’s, 
Hiinovor Stpiare, 1465 families of the labouring classes 
had 2175 rooms, and 2510 beds; out of 5945 persons, 

8,99 w ere in bad health ; and one family in eleven, 
and in ^larylebone 1 in 100 only, had a third room in 
whicli to place a corpse. This is no peculiar case. In 
tlie same room in w hich families eat and sleep, the dead 
body often is (‘xi)oscd in the only bed. Fevers and otlier 
contagious diseases are thus propagated. The keep- 
ing t>f the corpse in the saTue room witli the living 
is iitlei\ded with even greater danger than that pro- 
duced by emanations from crow'ded graveyards, as 
tlie miasma from the dead is more dangerous imnie- 
dij^tely after death, and bears directly upon the consti- 
tutions of tiio survivors — usually exhausted in body by 
watching, and depressed mentally by anxiety and grief. 

It is an astounding fact, that, whilst the ratio of deaths 
from contagious diseases to the total deaths amongst 
the chief classes of society, in London, is 1 in lO/jy, 
the same ratio amongst the labouring classes gives 
1 ill 4^. 

TJie prolonged keeping of the dead in the crowded 
rooms of the poor is stated in the report to have de- 
moralising effects, by inducing familiarity, disresiiect 
for the linman form under suffering, an indifference 
about death, and a recklessness about life iti^elf. The 
practice is powerfully influGno<‘d by the diificulty of 
raising the expenses of funerals. Mr Bell, 
several years acted as clerk to Mr Stirlin{g^ 
coroner for Middlesex, cutes several cnso« # chli^ 
found dead iii the metropolis, in wdiich^; it 

wai8 proved that the deaths were hut th«t the 

bodies had been actually nbandone^;|in consequence of 
the difficulty of raising the interment, and 

the reluctance to apply for parckipHl aid. The average 
price of fhnerals amongat tl^e working^lasses in Ijon* 
don is about L.4 or L.5, exchislve of burial feeA. Iii 
benefit societies and burial dubs there is generdly a 
sum set aside for the burial, which is often veiy extra- 
vagantly expended. It frequently ocicurs that a widow 
is crippled in her means through life by the eim^se of 
a funeral The funeral of a person of the condition of 
ah attoAiey would cost lOff guineas ; of a tradesman of 
the lowest class, L.10 or 1^12 ; of a genHeman, L.I50 
iii ulow average ; lof a person of Sank or title, from L.600 
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I to L. 1 500, 'This applies, with, little variatiun, to the 
most populous provincial towns. In Scotland, the ex- 
penses of the funeraJs of persons of the middle class 
vary from L.12 to L.25 ; talcing Glasgow by itself, from 
L,12 to L.50. Tills scale of expense seems to arise 
from the funeral arrangements being left in a great 
measure to those who have a direct interest in main- 
taining a system of profuse expenditure. 

The desire to procure tlie usual form of interment has 
induced the labouring classes to subscribe extensively 
to> what are called Burial Clubs. These are genenilly 
got up by an undertaker and a publican, at whose lioiise 
the club is hehl. The rules require a certain sum to be 
paid for drink ; and in the East London Burial Society, 
for instance, the office of undertaker is secured in the 
family for successive generations. Thft members are 
little con.sultcd. The i»ublican is generally made IJie 
treasurer, and usually, the money is placed by liim in 
the hands of liis brewer, by whom four to five percent 
interest is paid for its use as caxiital. The premiums 
paid to these clubs are utterly disproportioned to the 
re.spective ages of the parties, and are, besides, conti- 
nually failing, Insurances on the lives of eluldren are 
frequently made in five or six clubs ; and neglect of 
cliildren, and even infanticide, have been traced in 
Mancliester aijd Stockport to the temptation of the 
burial monies. Such is the danger of disturbing natural 
responsibilities, and allowing interests to be jdaced in 
opjKisition to moral feelings. 

According to estimates wliieb have* bc*en made, the 
total yearly expenses of funerals in London amount 
to and f(*r tlij; whole of England and Wales 

L.4,871,49o. fLarge as these sums arc, the interment of 
the dead is not, generally speaking^either solemn or 
respcotful, at least in crowded cities ; nor does it appear 
practicable to amend tiie present system, wdiilst tlie 
practice of burial in crowded districts is retained. The 
religions een'inonies are hurried over, and sometimes 
ten or tifteen ditrerent burial partie.s are in the ehureh- 
yard at one and the same time. The service mside the 
church is often omitted altogether 'where it is not spe- 
cially paid for. 

Such are a few of the chief evils that at present exist 
in respect to interments, many of which, it is contended, 
might he prevented by a system more accordant with 
rational princijiles, and which 'was placed under a ])ropcr 
respon.sible superintendence. It has been suggested that 
much good might be done, in particular, by an officer 
who.se duty it should be to inspect all houses where a 
death has taken place, and direct any measures which 
iniglit be considered necessary for purifying it from 
I liasma. Tlie chief jiroposed improvement refers to 
buriai-gronndg, wliicli, it is now concluded, arc every- 
'w liere on a too limited scale. At present, in the arrange- 
n cuts of tlie cemeteries belonging to joint-stock (!()in- 
panies, it is calculated that every acre of ground filled 
with vaults and private graves will receive no fewer 
than 1 l,C00 bodies ! and the same graves are opened and 
re-opened unintermittingly. From well-authenticated 
data, the space devoted to the burial of these 11,000 
should be 87 acres, supposing the interments renewable 
in the same places in iieriods of 10 years. In this way 
a space about a fourth larger than Hyde Park, which 
has 350 acres, would sufflecj for the interment of 50,000 
— the annual mortality of London ; and about 30 acres 
for the burials of Edinburgh. In all cases, these burial- 
grounds ought to be. removed from the metropolis, and 
no houses allowed ’to be built within certain j^listanccs. 
1 he total estimate of charges for interments in Lon- 
don, inclusive of compensations for vested rights, the 
I^ayment for the purchase of new cemeteries,, and new 
establishment charges, is 1^251,861, or an ann^l saving 
on tlie present estimated total expense of L.374,743. 
It is proposed that the cliarge of the purchase of 
tlie land, and the structural arraagements, be spread 
over thbty years, and the payment of the* money 
be charged, with interest, on the burials of persons 
of tlic niididlo and higher classes, 'udiich would still 


greatly below the charges usually found in under- 
takers' bilk. 

On every moral, religious, and physical ground, it 
would seem, from the report, that a change is desir- 
able, whether as regards the health of the surviv- 
ing iiopuhiUon, the oppressive charges for interments, 
or the sacred and solemn respect that should be shown 
to the remains of the dead. Sir Christopher Wren’s 
plan for |he rebuilding of London after the great fire 
included isuburhaii eemeteries ; and it was certainly 
the practice of the early Cliristians. * It were,’ con- 
(!ludes the report, ‘a reproach to tlie country, and 
its institutions and its government, and to its ad- 
ministrative capacity, to Aijipose that what is satisfac- 
torily done in the German states, may not, now that 
attention is directed to the sulijei't, lx* generally done 
at least as \vel] and satisfactorily in this country; or 
that the higlM^ classes would not, in whatever depends 
on their voluntiwy aid, exhibit as good and practical 
example of community of leeliug in taking a lead in the 
adoption of all arrangements tending to the eommou 
benefit, as that displayed in tjlie states wliieli have 
achieved the most satisfactory improvement of the 
])racticc of interment by w^ell-appointed ofiicers of 
public hcjUth.’ 


MBS TOTPER’S LAST CllUISTENING. 

Trjfc: evening before his latest born was to receive 
it. name, Mr Thomas Topper Avas seated in his splendid 
drawing-nxaii, enjoying his cofi'ec and his own reflec- 
tions. Every luxury that money could procure sur- 
rounded lum. He lounged in a fautcuil of the latest 
patent, on 'W’liicli the inventor seemed to have ex- 
hausted eoniviviuicos to produce rase for every limb 
and comfort in i very ]>osition. His feet rested on a 
ranijiant tiger, worked almost as naturally as life, in 
Berlin wool, on a bair-stufled cuslnon. Above him — to 
use Mrs Topper’s invariable expressions wdicn describ- 
ing the furniture of her house — hung a ‘ two-hundred 
guinea’ ehaiideliev; under him was a hundred- and- 
tw'enty guinea Whitney carpet ; beside TviTu stood an 
immense Dresden vase, bought at a late duke’s sale 
for five hundred poiiiids, and universally pronounced to 
be a bargain. The Avindows and ottomans were adorned 
Avith silk damask, the ceiling witli painted angels ].ieep- 
iug out of clouds, the Avails AA'ith costly (f>ictures and 
extensiA^e looking-glasses. Beside an elegant piano- 
forte Av^as placed a gilded harp, and the recesses of tlio 
room were adorned with buhl-tables, spread over Avitli 
or-nuilu ornaments and expensive bijouterie ; in sliort, 
any stra..ger Avho entered the apartment, witlioiit knoAv- 
iiig to Avnoni it really belonged, would liaA*e iina.gineil 
himself in the palace of some Eastern prince, and one 
poss(*ssing a taste for household furniture by no means 
severe. 

‘Angelina Helena Pettifer Antoinetta ’Popper!’ re- 
flected the father, as »he sipped the best coffee that 
Mocha could produce out of the%most costly Sevres 
cupsfthat money ciNld buy. ‘ Rather a long, and cer- 
tainly an out-of-the-Tay string of names! That, hoAv- 
ever, is no busines.s ;gf mine. i\Irs Topper manage.s 
all these lit*k; matterA and has a superstition about 
the names of -qr vhildapn. Ilesides, after letting her 
Ijfive her oaaui Avay concealing the other ten, it avouM 
b# rather late in the dayv for me to interfere in the 
christening of the e^pventliv^ There will, however, be 
no barm in my acquainting iW with my notions on the 
matter.’ X 

The husband had just come w this conclusion, wdien 


be charged, with interest, on the burials of persons Mrs Topper entered the apartment, remarking that, 
of tlic niiddlo and higher classes, wdiich would still thanks to her en^getic cxertloniB, all .tiiq ^,arij^ngements 
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for the grand christbning festival of the morrow were 
complete. Mr Topper was delighted to hear it, and 
ventured to introduce the subject he had just been 
discussing in his own mind. The lady entirely dis- 
sented from her lord’s opinion, declaring there was 
* everything in a name,’ and referring to the past career 
of their other children in proof of the theory. ‘ Reflect/ 
she began, ‘ in the first place, on the situaticiri of pur 
eldest son. Was there ever anything more* uncouth 
than Samuel — except, indeed, his name ? His manners 
keep him down to one level, which is that of a trades- 
man in a country town, Mifry the same : she lias not 
a notion above her station as the wife of a custom-house 
clerk. Augusta Amelia is, to he sure, a shade better 
in that respect ; tliougli she, poor thhig, is always in 
trouble, from a tendency in her Imsbaiid to live a little 
beyond his income. JiOoU', on the otlicr hand, at the 
superiority, Ixjth in inamurs and prospects, of onr 
younger child ren, whoso namos arc more aristocratic. 
Reginald Albert is certain to make his Avay at the 
! bar ; and Alicia Cecili.'i will in all probability become a 
I countess.’ 

j * True,’ answered Topper drily, ‘ but a French one.’ 

I ‘Then just consider the connexions wliich PeJliani 
j Augustus Poltirnorc is forming at Oxford. Py tlie 
j way, 1 liopc you sent the poor boy the hundred x)o\mds 
I he wrote for yesterday?’ 

I Mr Topper uttered an alfirmativo groan. 

* * //c will, 1 feel convinced, become a member of i)ar- 

i liament. And now you see liow complettdy my suiier- 
Btitions, as you call them, abo\it nanujs havtr been borne 
out. So baby, bless tier, sliall not, I am determined, 

: labour under the same disadvantage as her elder brothers 
and sisters. Besides, Angelina Helena 7*ettifer An- 
' toinetta is not so very extravagant after all.’ 


‘ ( > no,’ roi»lied the complying liusband, to get rid of 
the discussion, ‘ not at all, my dear, it is of no conre- 
(jucnce ; only 1 tliouglit I would just me' tion it/ 

The day .after this conversation, the neighbourliood 
of Tavistock Square resounded with the ivdl of car- 
riages ; for Mrs Topper ownnal to none but carriage 
acquaintances, except when disagreeably i>resscd on the 
subject of her early friends. Tlie sponsors of the child 
were the Marquis and Marchioness of I'ettifer, and tlie 
right honourable the Lady Antoinetta Apjileby ; the din- 
ner which followHHl the ceremony was graced by the 
presence of several baronets and knights; and the few 
commoners present w^ere cither very rich or very (//.v- 
tingui. The entire fete, therefore, was prep<ared on the 
most splendid and co.stly scale. The servants appeared 
in new liveries, consisting of i>ink and wdiitc, with gold- 
lace aigulettcs ; the guests were served upon silver ; 
and the whole entertainment w^as contracted for by the 
celebrated Gunter, without any limit wduitever as to the 
expcn.s'e. 

‘ Topper must be very rich,’ said one of the guests to 
anoLiior in a corner of the crowded ^awing-rooin, ^hen 
the company'- had retired from tabl/ 

‘ Perliapg he is,’ was the repni ; ‘ but there is no 
knowing These stock -excham^e men are one day 
rolling in wealth, and the no 3 j would, if their affairs 
could be suddenly wound up,>Se fotind liardly able to 
pay twenty shillings in the prand/ c 

‘But I should think Topw’s fortune stood on a ffifn 
basis, or be would not be aife to dmw around him such 
high connexions.’ j 

* There again you dra^ i ffibe conclusion. The noble- 
men yoh meet here axf notoriously needy, and Topper 
is useful to them ; indexed they are mutually useful to 
eacli other ;-^Topper len^s them money, and they in 
return thgir patronage and countenance.' 


I 


The first speaker, a young man and a baronet, 
blushed. His companion noticed this, but, being a man 
of the world, was not embarrassed. Bir John Neville 
soon recovered himself, and said, smiling, * You seem to 
be deeply versed in these matters ?’ 

‘ I ought to be,’ returned the older guest, * having 
spent all my lift; in the city. My name is Rigby/ 

Sir John bowed, and professed himself hajjpy to make 
Mr Rigby’s acquaintance ; for he guessed rightly that 
the stranger w^as at the head of one of the greatest mer- 
cantile houses in London. Here their conversation was 
interrupted by one of the Italian singers who had been 
engaged to amuse the conijiany ; but when the music 
had ceased, it was resumed. 

‘ They have given rather a long set of names to the 
child,’ Neville remarked. 

‘ Yes, and very amusing Mrs Topper is on that point,’ 
returned Rigb}'. ‘Tlie names of her children rise in 
nunibcr and classical refinement as lier liusband’s for- 
tmics Nourished. When they married, bo was clerk to 
a stock-broker, and the ffr.st boy w^as plain “ Samuel.” 
The second son was born when Topper got into busi- 
ness on bis OAvn account, and is “ Reginald Albert.” ii y 
a luclvv speculation, uiy friend afterwards amassed a 
little money, took a 1 k>us<:‘ at Beckham, kept a ])ba(doii, 
and cbrist(,ncd bis next eliild “Augusta Amelia.” For- 
tune (uintimied to smile, and by the time the younge.st 
.son came into the avoiM, a carriage and pair w'cre std 
up; so the aristocratic names of Belhani Agustus i’olb- 
more were given to the bo}'. Having now reached tife 
summit of alHueiue, IMrs I’opper thinks H neces»ai*y 
to mark the event by cbrist(irfhiig‘’tbe bgbv Angelina 
Helena I'ettifer Antoinetta/ 

‘ A climax ind^A,’ returned Neville ; * but I tliink I 
bear my cab announced; can I offer you a seat in 
it?’ Rigby replied in tlie afilrinative, and tlie new' 
friends Avent away together, '.riie rest of the compaii}' 
gradually departed, and the host and ho.stess were soon 
left alone, fsnrrounded l>y the wrecks of the grandest 
feast that had been given in Tavistock Square since 
that modern neighbourhood rose into existence. 

At breaklVist tlie next morning Mr Topper Inindt^d 
his wife one of the several letters wdiicdi liad eorne 
by ‘ it is from Sarn/ he reniarlieil, Avithout 

any re^rard to his lady’s aristocratic notions about 
iiannjs. 

‘ So 1 perceive,’ was tlie reply ; ‘there is no mistak- 
ing his epistle.s ; tliey are without envelopes, and al- 
ways sealed witli a w'afer-stamp.’ But Mrs Topper’s 
dissatisfaction Avas not to stop here. She did not 
like the wording of the letter; it was so ungeiitecl and 
business-like. 

‘ Wliy, it is a business letter,’ said Topper. * Don't 
you perceive? he advises the remittance of five liim- 
dred pounds sent for me to fund for him, having done a 
gooil transaction in tallow/ 

‘ Faugh !’ ejaculated the lady ; ‘ I thouglit tallow was 
done away wdtb. There has been none in thU house for 
these five years. But what is here?’ she continued, 
reddening witli anger; ‘Little Sam begs love to his 
grandmother!’ On perceiving this terrible postscript, in 
Avhich she was so impolitely designated, Mrs Topper 
w'ould have doubtless fainted, had she not possessed an 
extremely robust constitution. Her husband did not 
share in her disgust. Far from it ; for be cared very 
little about liis eldest son’s gentility, so as he made 
money. 

There Vere t^vo other letters, however, which dis- 
pleased him. The second was from his daughter 
Augusta Amelia, declaring that her husband" was in 
danger of losing his situation, unless her dear papa 
could advance them two hundred pounds; the third 
was from Reginald Albert, the barrister, threatening 
to take the benefit of the insolvent act, and disgrace 
the W'liple family, unless ‘the gov^emor’ could assist 
Mm with enough to compromise w ith his creditors. 

‘Mrs Topper,’ said the indignant fatlier in the sar- 
castic tones ^ ^dued rage, ‘ I am becoming a convert 
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to your theory concerning names. Tliere is a fate at- 
tached to them. When we were poor ’ 

The lady here intreated her spouse to drop that sub- 
ject. But he was inexorable. 

* When we were poor, we were content to give out 
children plain pronounceable names, and to educate 
them in a manner becoming our station. Consequently, 
their notions never soared beyond those proper to the 
children of parents in humble circumstances, one of 
whom was a stock-broker’s clerk, and the other the 
daughter of a Middle Temple laundress.’ 

‘ lieally, Mr Topper, if you go on in this way, I must 
leave the room.’ 

‘ I repeat it, Mrs Topper, as a means of wholesome 
humiliation — a laundress’s daughter ! J do not mean it 
otfensively ; but if yoii had a coronet on your brow, you 
could not alter that fact.* 

Mrs Topper began to sob. 

MV ell, you see how 8am is going on, steadily and 
successfully making money. Then there is Mary, she 
is saving out of her husband’s small salary. But re- 
verse the jiicture. llogard the goings on of your aristo- 
cratically named children, who liave been bred up as 
fine ladies and gentlemen. Augusta Amelia ruining 
her husband by extravagance, Reginald Albert threaten- 
ing us with insolvency, Alicia Cecilia spending enough 
in dress and gadding to keep a couple of families.’ 

‘ Well, sir, 3 mu must admit that the money is well laid 
out. Has it not helped to attract the attentions of th(‘ 
Count de Trompour? AVill it not, if she play her cards 
properly, make her a countess ?’ 

‘ 'J'hat i« it miy bcf» But tell me of what return is 
likel}^ to he made for all the capital sunk in Pelham 
Augustus I’olti more's education I' There is no end to 
the fifties and hundreds he has had since he went to 
Oxford.’ 

As the ear,vor.‘-ation tiirned on her favourite chil- 
dren, so did Mrs I'oppcr’s rancour soften and her brow 
brighten ; and, the law of household storms being ex- 
actly the .same as tliat of cleinental ones — being inva- 
riably succeeded by calms — harmony ivas soon restored. 
Tlie truth is, Mr Topper — good en.s 3 ' man — seldom 
gave way to these little outbursts: he had weightier 
affairs to trouble him than domestic cares, and these 
he left to liis wife. It was her department : he handed 
them over to her just as, in business, he intrusted the 
nufnagement of one sort of sto(^k to his ‘fore'gn clerk,’ 
another to a long ‘ annuity clerk,’ a third to his * consol 
clerk and having perfect confidence in his wife and 
his clerks, he never ibterfered with the routine duties 
of the one or the other, unless his attention was called 
to them by something going wrong. I^ven on such 
occasions Topper’s anger was of short duration, .and 
easily mollified.^ In fact, ]\Irs Topper could always 
conquer it whenever .she strove to keep her own temper 
wliole ; for a smile, with a few little endearing jileasan- 
tries, was sure to restore lier husband’s equanimity. 
8o well did she eventually succeed, that she had th(‘ 
happine.ss of finding checks left on the breakfast table 
for the necessities of her distressed children. Singularly' 
enough, they coincided in amount with the sum the 
eldest son had sent up to invest in the funds. After 
this act of liberality, Topper departed for the city earlier 
than usual ; as at that time there were great doings in 
the money market. 

At home Mrs Topper had her groat doings also. The 
count was expected to propose for Alicia ('.’eeilia every 
day ; and he had positively promised to call that morn- 
ing, when the awful moment would likely arrive. True 
to ins word, his knock was heard about two o’clock. 
The young lady, in a state of fluttering agitation, dis- 
appeared to her own room, leaving the visitor to be 
received by her mother. 

The Count de Trompeur was the perfection of high 
breeding — at least according to Mrs Toppera ideas — 
though on this occasion he shook hands with her* in 
a manner far from fashionable, for he threw a little 
emotion into his grasp, and the lady f|lt certain that 


she found in him a future son-in-law. The count’s 1 
agitation increased when inquiring after the healtli of 
Alicia Cecilia ; but when, glancing from her, he men- 
tioned his ow'ii family, described their immense estates 
in the soutVi of Franco, their ancient lineage and accu- 
mulated wealth, his emotion was painfuUy apparent. 
Of course the subject of Alicia Cecilia’s fortune and its 
probable ainomit was the farthest from his thoughts, 
and MrJ Topper deemed it necessary to remind him 
that shcr was not without one — to he sure, she w^as 
ashamed to mention its amount. The count, liow'ever, 
intreated her to have no reserves ; tlie dowry was 
named ; and before diimerjtime the Count de Trompeur 
became the aflianced lover of Alicia Cecil iu Topper! 

It took the delighted mother whole morning tb 
write to her friends, announcing the happy^ event; but 
in .accordanigj^ witli her views, 8ainut'l .and Mary were 
kei)t in ignorance of the fact, tliongh not a single other 
friend above a certain rank but were advised of it, down 
even to Emeline Marianna de Montmorency Topper, 
her ymnngest daughter but one, who was at a boarding- 
school in Baris. * 

It happened that her husband was no less busy in the 
city. It was a time when a monetary crisis impended ; 
and all Top})er’s acuteness wuis brought into play' to 
j prevent the cljance of very heavy los.ses, not only to his 
clients, but to liimself. In one stock so rapid a fall had 
taken place, that he was some thousands poorer at four 
o’clock tl)an when he rose in the morning. This, how- 
ever, did not. shako either his nerves or his (Tedit, and 
on returjiing homo, he (lined with his iisiitil appetite; 
but ho lieard the ijew'.s of tin? v'Ount'.s proposal with 
rnueli more indifiereiicc than was quite pleasing to hi.s 
wife. 

We must no-w jxiss over the .space of .six months, 
during Vvldvdi some remarkable events happened. Soon 
after Alicia Ceedia married, and becaino a countess, 
a woful change of afiair.s took place in Tavistock 
Square. By a great convulsion in money affairs, Mr 
'J'opiier, from being one of the ricliest men in the; city, 
was reduced to bankruptcy. All tlie splendid finery 
wdiich his wife had taken so miieli pains, and spent so 
nujcVi money to collect, was sold to pay creditors, and 
both w%>re obliged to seek a temporary asylum with 
their daughter ]\lary and her husband, the humble 
custom-house clerk; for, except Banmel, who lived at 
a distance, not one of their other children had a home 
of their own to shelter them. Tlieir rnisforttlnes ended 
not here ; for the ymungest child was, in the depth of 
their (ii.stress, taken ill ; and the god-(.Wlughter of a 
marquis, whose christening had been celebrated wdth 
so mu(di splendour, breathed its last in a sm:dl house 
in a back street of Camberwell. In the end, Mr and 
ISIrs Topper became dependent, for the rest of their 
lives, ^ u tlieir elder children for support. 

Whal;, it will he asked, had become of their oountcss- 
daughtcr, of tlie barrister ami collegian.^ Alas! the 
former, it was found, when too late, Ii.id been sacri- 
ficed to a worthless advcjntv’.rer, ivlio w as di.scardcd by 
Ills family on account; of dissipation, 'fhe younger 
sons having ac(|uired habits of expense, ivhieh unfitted 
them for a time for ]n»ofita]>le emiikiymcnt, had to pass 
through a galling ordeal of priv^ition and contumely, 
betbre they ixmld wiarn siilfieient fur their own support. 
When, however, Ihcy had been sufficiently tried in 
the fire of adversity to become useful members of 
society, it was perceived tlmt the former aristocratic 
connexions of their j.^^^ircnts had not entirely deserted 
them, for tlie JVhfrquit^. of Bettifer procured a colonial 
tsoli(*itor-gencrul.shii>for'^lGginald Albert, and the names 
•af Belham Augu.stus Boitimore Topper graced the red 
book as a subor(liii|ate clerk in the treasury, tlirough 
the interest of Sir dohii Nerille. 

It was many years befor#«the shock of accTumulated 
misfortunes passed aw^ay ;^bu^once withstood, IMr and 
Mrs Toy per felt themselves, more happy than when 
amidst t’fle excitement and pretension of their highest 
prosperity. Mrs Topper had completely conquered her 
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prejudice for line narees. And during a visit to Samuel, 
the kindest of her sons, she consented to become sponsor 
to one of his cliildren, and give to her grandchild the 
plain name of ‘ Jane.’ 

SCENES ON BOARD A CAPTURED SLAVER. 

The pamphlet of the Rev. Pascoe Grenfell Hill, * Eifty 
Days on Board a Slave- Vessel in the Mozambique 
Channel, in April and May 1843,’* is a producition not 
more remarkable for its naked exposure of the present 
state of the African slave trade, than for its candid 
revelation of very dire transactions taking place under 
the British flag. We shall atfempt a brief review of the 
contents. 

Her Majesty’s ship Cleopatra, of twenty-six guns, 
commanded by Captain C. Wyvill, sailed from Spit- 
bead in July 1842, under orders to proceed to the Cape 
of Good Hope station, and to convey Governor Gomrn 
to Mauritius, 'i’he vessel having reached Rio Janeiro, 
the Rev. P. G. Hill was tlierc transferred from the 
Malabar to the Cleopatra, to act as (‘liaplain during the 
voyage. After a stay of a week at Rio, where an op- 
portunity was afforded of seeing and describing the 
condition of the Brazilian slave population, tlic Cleo- 
patra sailed on her cruise, and reached the Ca])e of 
Good Hope on the 9tli of October. From this point 
the vessel got round the Cajje to tlie eastern coast of 
Africa, and having touched at: Mauritius, arri\cd, in 
January 1843, at Madagascar. 'J’he sfrotoh of ocean 
between this large? island and the African continent, 
called the Mozambique Channel, appears to liavc been 
the appointed cruising ground of tlie Cleopatra, in 
order to watch and check any attempt on the part of 
slave vessels to carry away iiegrot.*s from the African 
coast. Tlie centre of this odious trafiic being about the 
mouth of the Qnilimane rlvt;r, wdiich is exactly opposite 
Madagascar, here the Cleopatra kept a sharp looJc-oiit 
for her prey. The reverend author describes various 
nautical inanoouvres and sailings to and fro in this 
arduous enterprise, all proving abortive ; till at length, 
on the 12th of April, a brigantine of suspicious appear- 
ance being observed from the niast-l ad, a cliase was 
the consequoiice. After the tiring of a few shots, the 
brigantine, no match for licr powerful antagonist, yielded 
to her fate. A cutter was hoisted out from tlic Cleo- 
patra, with an officer, to take possession, and the green 
and yellow flag of Brazil was displaced by the British 
emign. The capture being thus effected, Captain Wyvill, 
the writer 0 ^ the narrative, and the surgeon, went on 
boaril tl^ prize, to sec the stale of affairs. Here we 
let tell liis ow n story. 

vSlffJis 'a strange scene which presented itself to us 
Tfliiia rnounted her side. The deck was crowded 
to tha utmost with naked negroes, to the number, as 
stated in her papers, of 450, in almost riotous confusion, 
having revolt^, before our arrival, against their late 
masters, who, on tlieir part, also show ed strong excite- 
ment, from feelings, it may be suppo'sed, of no pleasant 
nature. The negroes, a meagre, famished-looking throng, 
having broken through all control, had seized every- 
thing to which they had a fanej^ in the vessel ; some 
with hands full of “ farinha,” the powdered root of the 
niandroe or cassava ; Others with large i)icces of pork 
and beef, having broken open the caeks ; and some i.ad 
taken fowls from the coops, which they devoured raw. 
Many were busily dipping rags, fastened to bits of 
string, into the water-casks j and^unhappily, there w^ere 
some who, by a like method, gft at^tho contents of a 
cask of aquardiente, fiery Bra:^an rumf of w'hich they 
drapk to excess. The additicu of our boats’ crews tp' 
tkis crowd left Imrdly room to move on the deck. The 
hubbub of noises, whi’ch I cafinot attempt to de- 
I gpibe, expressive, how evg**, of the wildest joy, thrilled 
witlv thq clank of the iron, as they 
r W^j^knocking^p^^ letters qn every side. It seemed 
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that, from the moment the firekbaU wa« they ^ 
been actively employed in th^ 
which our men were not slow ii fencing 
1 counted but thirty shackled 

many more pairs of shackle^" ^ We 

w^ere not left an instant in dokhtna tp the light in which 
they view ed us. They crawled in and rubM 

caressingly our feet and clothuji with their bauds, even 
rolling themselves, as far as room allowed, on the deck 
before us. And w lien they saw the crew of the vessel 
rather unceremoniously sent over the side into the boat 
w'hich w'as to take them prisoners to the frigate, they 
sent up a long universal shout of triumph and delight.’ 

Tlie vessel proved to be the Ih-ogresso, bound for 
Rio Janeiro. It had taken its cargo on board only the 
evening before, and was under the charge of a crew, 
seventeen in numlKir, Spaniards, Portuguese, and Bra- 
zilians. The size of the vessel was about 140 tons, 
length of the slave-deck 37 feet, its mean breadth 21 J 
feet, and its height 3 4 feet. The captain w^as not forth- 
coming, and it was alleged he was drowmed, though 
this was ultimately discovered to be false. A muster 
being made of the hapless beings on board, they were 
found to amount to 189 men, mostly under twenty 
i 3 cars of age, 45 women, and 213 boys — total 447. To 
relieve the vessel, Captain Wyvill took fifty on board 
the Cleopatra, leaving 397 in the ITogresso, which w as 
immediatfeh' sent olf to the Cape of Good Hope under 
the eliarge of a lieutenant, a master’s assistant, a quar- 
termaster, a boatswain’s mate, and nine seamen. Four 
Spaniards and a Portuguese, including tlie cook, w’cre 
jiermitted to remain in the prize. Mr Hill liaving ex- 
pressed a w i.sli to act as chaplain on board tlie captured 
slaver, his ofler w*as accepted, and he sailed W'ith the 
part 3 ' on Die voyage to the Cape. More lhan fifty of 
the negroes would have been put on board the CJlcopatra, 
so as to relieve? Die pressure in the Progresso, hut the 
surgeon tliought that small-pox prevailed among the 
slaves, and a limited number only w'as taken from the 
vcs.scl. This opinion proved erroneous; the eruption 
was afterwards found to be a species of itch. All w'ent 
Well witli the overloaded Progresso for a few' hours, 
w JiiU? good weatVier lasted. Shortly after midnight a 
sudden squall sprung up, and great was the confusiini 
on deck, covered as it was by groups of naked negroes, 
w ho remained abore for tbc sake of fresh air. Strangely 
enough, the xiossibility of some such change of w'catlicr 
doc;s not seem to have been provided against. All was 
tumult on board ; the sailors liad a difficulty in finding 
and handling the ropes ; and an ouder was given to send 
tlie w hole of the negroes helow% which was immediately 
obeyed. Tlic writer proceeds to relate wdiat ensued. 
The night, he says, ‘being intensely hot, 400 wretched 
beings thus crammed into a hold 12 yards in length, 
7 in breadth, and ouB' 3 4 feet in height, speedily began 
to make an eflbrt to re-issue to the open air. Being 
thrust back, and striving the more to get out, the after- 
hatch w'as forced down on them. Over the other hatch- 
way, in the fore part of tlie ve.ssel, a wooden grating 
was fastened. I'o this, tlie sole inlet for the air, the 
suffocating beat of the liold, and, pierliaps, panic from 
the strangeness of their situation, made them press ; 
and thus great part of the space below was rendered 
useless. They crowded to the grating, and, dinging to 
it for air, completely barred its entrance* They strove 
10 force their way through apertures in length 14 
inches, and barely 6 inches in breadth, and, in some 
instances, |ucceeded. The cries, the heat — I may say, 
without exaggeration, “ the. smoke of tlieir torment” — 
which ascended, can be compared to notliing earthly. 
One of the Spaniards gave w^arning that the conse- 
quence would be “ many deaths.” ’ This warning, how'- 
ever, does not app">ar to liave been regarded, nor does 
the writer say that he made any effort to interfbre. 

Next day tbc prediction of the Spaniard, ‘ was fear- 
fuBy verified. Fifty-four crushed aud mangled corpses 
lifted up from the slave deck have been brought to 
tlie gangway and thrown overboard. Some were ema- 
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ciutod from disottse* many bruised and bloody. An- 
tonio tells me that some were found strangled, their 
hands still grasping each other’s throats, and tongues 
protruding from their moutlis. The bowels of one were 
crushed out. They had been trampled to death for the 
most part, the >veaker under the feet of the stronger, in 
the madness and torment of suffocation from crowd and 
heat. It was a horrid sight, as they passed one by one 
—the stiff distorted limbs smeared with blood and filth — 
to be cast into the sea. Some, still quivering, were laid 
on the deck to die ; salt water tlirown on tliem to re- 
vive tliem, and a little fresh water iK)ured into their 
mouths. Anttmio reminded me of his last night’s 
warning, “ Ya sc lo dixt> anoclie.” He actively employed 
himself, with his comrade Sebastian, in attendance on 
the wretched living beings nowreleasetf from their con- 
finement below ; distributing to them their morning 
meal of farinha, and their allowance of water, rather 
more than half a pint to each, which they grasped with 
inconceivable eagerness, some bending their knees to 
tlic dock, to avoid tlie risk of losing any of the liquid 
by unsteady footing; their throats, doubtless, pan’hed 
to the utmost with crying and j'elling through the niglit.’ 
Being thus somewhat relVeslied, the negroes, reduced t(j 
in number, ‘went below of their own ac.cord, the 
hatchways being loft open to allow them air. But a 
sliort time, however, had elapsed wlun they began 
timiultuously to re-ascend, while persons above, afraid of 
their crowding the deck too much, repelled them, and 
they were trampled hack, screaming and writliing, in a 
confused mass. The hatch was about to he forced down 
on them, and, had wot t^Uieiitenant in cliarge left posi- 
tive orders the contrary, the catastrophe (dTust night 
wtuild have been re enacted.’ The negroe.s were now 
dis[)osed in the most convenient place.s on tlie dccl:, out 
of the way of the ropes, and covered witli long rugs 
l)rovided Iv.r the ]iur]'to.s(‘. 'Fliis attention was rew' aided 
l)y only one behig found dead next morning; hut; seve- 
ral were in a dying state, from the effects of injuries 
sufferc!<i on the first and uw'ful night. 

The Brogresso had been provided willi stores suffi- 
(dent to victual the negroes for two months. T'liere were 
six hundred hags of small beans, hags of rice and farinha, 
and below tlie slave-deck were stowed twenty -two luige 
casks of water, containing each five or six liogsheads. 
The cabin stores were also profuse; ale, porter, wines, 
inatfiironi, tapioca, pickles, cigars, raisins, almonds, &c. ; 
and the coops on deck contained ducks, fowls, and pigs. 
There was thus no want of food or water, but the latter 
article seems to have Iwen dispensed with ultra economy. 
The quantity allowed to each was a pint per diem, hut 
this w*aa far from quenching the thirst which perpetu- 
ally raged amongst tliem. JJriven to desperation, ‘ they 
eagerly,’ says our author, ‘ catch the drippings from the 
sails after a showier, apply their lips to the w'ct masts, 
and crawl to the coops to share the supply placed there 
for the fowds. I have remarked some of the siek licking 
the deck, wlicn washed with salt water,’ d\> aggra- 
vate tlieir distress, the ^vater casks in the hold beneath 
their deii were almost Avithin reach, lift the planks 
of their flooring, and furtively get at tlie.se repositories 
during tiie night, was a crime of vvhicli they were found 
to be guilty, (hie niglit the (diaplaiii hears a noise, 
and obtaining a lantern, * I descended on the slave-deck,’ 
says he, ‘ wdth a Spaniard and an English sailor, ^ho 
caught seven of the ringleaders in the act of drawing 
w ater from the casks beneath. The long loose planks 
which ctimpose this deck have daily to be mmoved to 
get at the w-ater and provisions ; but the nightly depre- 
dators, in raising them, must at the same time displace 
a mass of living beings piled on the top, regardless, no 
doubt, of any iiyury they may tJnis cause to them. The 
mischief resulting drom their delinquency is not the 
loss of the water abstracted, but the corruption of that 
which remains, by the foui rags wliich they dip into 
the casks to obtain it. The boys were anxious to ex- 
culpate themselves from sharing in the theft Avitli the 
men, crying in their language, *‘ Ouishi ouishi no 


capean”— “ tlie little ones do not steal.” This morning 
the culprits w^ere “ seized np ” w ith small cords to the 
fore-rigging, and received from fifteen to tAventy lashes 
each from a rope’s end ; a Spaniard, an Englishman, 
and a strong negro, relieving each other at the task.’ 

If designed aa an example, tlie lashing failed in its 
effect. Some days later, more AA'ater-stealing Avas dis- 
covered, and ‘ summary punishment was inflicted on 
eight. They received by moonlight alioUt eighteen 
lashes eifch, and Avere coupled in shackles previously to 
being sent back into the hold. 'Phus, as in many other 
fine beginnings, the end hut ill corresponds Avith the 
“early promi.se.” The sound of knocking off' their 
irons, which thrilled so Tiiusically on tlie car Avhen w'C 
hoarded tlie prize, tonninates in the clank of riveting 
them on again, Avith tlie aecuinpanimcnt of flogging. 
The resultu-of their offence is certainly highly provok- 
ing, Avhen,^'S is sometimes the case, itistead of pure 
water, avc draw up froni the casks their putrid rags: 
on the other hand, none can tell, save he avIio has tried, 
the pangs of tliirst Avhich may excite them in that 
lieated hold, iiianA^ of them feveaed by mortal disease.’ 
"I'lio chaplain does not tell us that any means were 
taken to preveni tlicso lliefts. Elogging, to all appear- 
ance, was tlu! only cure. 

The deaths continued frequent from over-ero\AaVmg, 
di.scase, and oilier causes, and the bodies, as avc learn, 

I were tossed ovorlioard Avithoiit wdriding-sheet or eerc- 
I m.ony. This, Avliich excites nti remark from the Avriter, 

I surely AA a.s not si'omly. If tlie negroes were not (Miri.s- 
I tians, the3’ Avere at any rate Inimaii being.s. One of the 
bodies avomM not sink. ‘ Wlien tliroAAMi overboard, it 
I being a dead calm, tlie hoiB'^ floated for ujiAvards of half 
I an hour, the face above Avater, close to the ve.sscil, and 
sometimes striking against the side; a\ bile aat Avere in 
apprelK'iision every moment that a shark migJit ap- 
jiroach and seize on it.’ 'When a sailor died. Ins body 
Avas conuTiittoil to the deep with tlie usual soleimiitie.s, 
and loaded to carry it out of sigiit. 

During the jirogress of the voyage southAAuirds, the 
weather became cold, and tliis aa’iis a change of evils. 
‘ Mha’ 1 . — The naked negroes begin already to shiver, 
and their teeth to chatter. Tliis is a ucav infliction 
added to the former calamities to AAdiich^tkis unhappy 
i race is doomed. * May 3. — We feel tlie cold se- 
I ve^el3^ Seven negroes Avere found dead this morning — ■ 
among them a girl.’ Deaths akso continue from the 
lurching of the vessel during squally Aveather : through 
the gloom of tlie night, the .shrieks rise above tlie noise 
of the Aiind and AvaA'cs, and are, ‘of all horrors in this 
unhapp3" vessel, the saddest.’ When tlie morning 
comes, ‘ the same dismal oft-repeated tale — three bodies, 
a man and two ho3’S, lifted on deck from the hold. TIic 
man w-as one wdio had been snvageh'’ beaten by tAvo of 
his fclloAvs ill mi.«ery three or four days ago. 1 ’liat the 
greater number of those who die have their dt'aths has- 
tened by others overlying or otherwise injuring tliem 
heloAv, is obvious from the fact, that tiny are found 
dead in the morning; very rare]3% at least, during the 
day-time. It not uiifrequentl3’' Iiujipens that the)'' are 
crushed between the loose planks of the slave-deck, 
affording space for tbeir limbs to slip doAAm hej^ond 
their sti’ongth to extricate.’ Siirely something might 
have been done to fa.ston these sliiiting planks ! 

Citir author .siieaks of the little respect for each other 
among tliese negroes, .yet he soineAvhat contradictoril}’’ 
praist's their eourtes3’' and love of fair dealing. * Maj" 
18. — There is a natural good-breeding frequently to be 
remarked a;noi^»^ idic negroes, Avhich one might little 
expect. They sometimes come aft on seeing us first 
appear on dock in tlie inorhing, and bend the knee by 
w'ay of salutation. ^Tieir manner of returning thanks 
for any little present of food or' watev^ is by a stamp on 
the deck, and a scrape of the foot baokwlids ; and t hey 
seldom fail, how'ever iveakf to^make this acknoAvledg- 
inent, though it cost them an effort to rise for the pur- 
pose. Tl^women make a courtesy, ^w'hig their knees 
forwards so as nearly to touch the grourd. Pri the par- 
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tition of the small pieces of beef in their tubs of farinhji, point to the kind of missionaries to be employed, 
the most perfect fair-dealing is always observed.* Africa, in our opinion, is only to be civilised by her 

On the 28th of May, Capo Agulhas came in sight, own coloured race. This, fortunately, can be done 


and in a day or two afterwards the negroes were landed, 
in order to be transported to Cape Town in wagons. 
Of the 397 at the beginning of the voyage, only 222 
lived to reach the Cape, making the total number of 
deaths on board 175. Many, however, died after land- 


without taking a shilling from the Buropean purse* 
There is a demand for hired labourers in the West 
Indies. Supply this demand from Africa, giving the 
servants so introduced a safe conduct back to their 
native country on the expiry of their engagements. 


ing; and of those in the Cleopatra, two died. tJic scene Carrying home with them the civilised habits and 
on beard the Progressq at the clearing out of the living tastes, also the knowledge of the Christian doctrines 
mass was appalling. Seven bodies lay piled on deck to and graces, which they w'ould acquire during their ser- 


be buried on the beach, and ‘thebofly of a lad was found vitude, a flood of civilisation might thus be regularly 
beneath the planks in a statv. of decomposition. Part returned to the African continent, aifecting all within 
of a hand had been devoured, and an eye coniidctely its infliience. Nor is this scheme without precedent, 
scooped out by rats. Already, in tbe*s]nall and free state of Liberia, on the 

At the conclusion of his narrative, the reverend writer coast of Africa, manumitted American slaves have suc- 
states it as his impression, that tlie prci^cnt arrangements cessfully planted tlie standard of civilisation, and, we 
to put down the slave trade are futile. In the first i>lacc, believe, done more to Christianise this henighted region 
the trade offers the most extraonl in ar}" profits. On the than all the efforts of English philanthropists put to- 
east coast of Africa slaves can be always piireliascd with gethor. It is unfortunate that, because the Liberian 
ease, and at a moderate price. Sometimes money, .and .scheme did not originate in England, it lias liitherto 
Bornetime.s coarse cottons are paid in exchange, at the been viewed witli distrust, if not open indignity, in this 
rate of about L.3, :if>s. Od, per man, and L.2, 9s. for country. Still, there is the fact of its success, offering 
boys. Taken to Kio Janeiro, a man will sell for L. .52, a lesson which the anti-slavery societies should not 
a Woman for L.41, 10s., and a boy for L.3L The author | raslily disregard. The experience of half a century 
assumes that L.19,000 will thus he cleared on a single 1 prov<?s that gnus cannot put down the slave trade. And 
cargo. At this rate of profits, a slave trader will be I a refusal to have commercial dealings with the South 
compensated if he occurc onlj' one cargo out of four or \ American .states Avill prove equally fallacious ; for tiiey 
five, which he is certain to do. AVitli avarice wlict ted | will deal with some one else, and ive shall only lose 
by an average degree of success, he defies all ri.sks. In | tlieir trade for our pains. In short, there appears no 
the second place, he ha.s nothing to fear from puni.sh- i means to quell this liorrid traffic il\(in that of outdoing 
ment. The United State's, Uroat: Britain, the Statc.s of j the slave-holding states l>y cireapneas ant?, dexterity of 
Buenos A 3 Te.s, Brazil, Austria, Prussia, Bus.sia, and j labour; ami to effiect this result, nothing could be so 
Portugal, have each, h.y conventions or legislative enact- I effieetual as to strip the West Indies of tiieir present 
meiits, declared the slave trade to he x>h*:icv. and its j sloth-imhicing monopoly, and coTnj)el them to resort to 
perpetrators deserving of death as pirates -, but all tlii.s | every honourable expedient to undersell their slave- 
is practically a dead letter. The crew of the Progresso | holding competitors. 

[ were set at libert}^ ‘there being no authority at tlie Cape | In conclusion, w'e offier thanks to the llcv. Mr Hill 
to deal with them as cTiminals.' for the candour of his disclosures, which cannot fail 

! Stimulated wdtlj the hopes of excessive gains, and to make a deep and bencticial impression in tlic country. 

I dreading no iHjrsonal cbastiscinent, the slave traders 
cturry on their detestable traffic \>ith as great vigour at " 


present rnximent, if not greater, th .n at any former 
period. ‘ Wlnlc we boast the name of WilberA rce,' ! 
ql> 9 £rves Mr Hill, ‘ and the gtitiius and eloquence wdiieh | 
enabled him to arouse so general a zeal against the ' 
riave trade; while others are disputing with him the 


POiTTLAR ERENCII SONG>S. 

NO. IT. — THK nOUNGEU. 

fiiAT process of killing time described by the wmrd 
lounging,’ i.s practised more or less in every civilised 


claim of being “the trueanniliilator of the slave trade/’ country; but Paris is, without doubt, its liead-quarters. 

r -i.j. 1 x xi. • K. ^ , . . . . . . 


trade, s(^ far from being annihilated, is at this very 
hour carried on under circumstances of greater atrocity 
than were known in his time, and the bioi.>d of the poor 


In England, the struggle for livelihood is so active, that 
no one can be a regular lounger who has not some sort 
of indei)endcnce ; but the case is different in Prance. 


victims calls more loudly on us as the actual, though Many a tradc-sinan, for example, believing that his shop 

nninfci^nHATinl nrriyrnvjitnTfl f»f fbr>ir mienrint! ’ u.. i.;.. 


unintentional aggravators of tlicir miseries. 
These announcements, by no means nc 


is best conducted by Ids wdfe, spends his time in saunter- 
ing about tlie toAvn in search of cheap pastimes, or into 


ciently hurailiatiug. Tlie interference of British philan- tlie cafes to talk politics. He, together with the small 
thropists has vastly aggravated tlie horrors of the slave rentiers (or fund-holders), is a lounger by ‘ habit and 
trade. Instead ot being carried across tlie ocean in continuance,’ but by no means the only lounger pecu- 
roomy vessels, the negroes are ndw packed into the liar to Paris. Tliojae who are much occupied during the 
sniallest possible space, in brigantines built for quick day — such as ofTicc-elerks and shopmen — find sauntering 
siiiling ; and thus, wlule as many cross the Atlantic as a great resource after business. The pleasures of loung- 
ever— it is said 20,000 annually — notwithstanding the ing, however, have been materially lessened in Paris of 
vigilance of British craisers, the sufferings and deaths late years, partly by the jKiUce— through wdiose efforts 
during the passage afe prodigiously yicreased. Capture, street-music, and several other gratis amusements, have 
even by a British vessel, would seem, from the acc^^unt been much abated — and partly by the increased neces- 
before us, to be by no means an immediate relief to the sity for a more profitable use of time, in consequence of 
sufferers. Officers, unaccustomed to such duties, and the growing demands of an augmented population. In 
probably with few trusty hands to aid them, make former dii^s, says our authority,* ‘ I have seen crow^ds 
indifferent custodiers of the ^ uewljg emancipated ne- habitually surround these minstrels, listen to their songs 
groes ; so that, under the British flag, and under the with avidity, remain for hours, and thus were kept 
guise of discipline, scenes occur as revolting as away from drinking and gaming-houses, from dangerous 
[ place in the slave-holding states of the New political meetings, and from the evils to which they 

I World. Is there, then, really no nieans left for putting gave rise, Tliese street-songs, with their joyous bur- 
‘ down the abominable trade in slaves? Must philan- thens, suggested cheerful thoughts^ and drove away evil 
thropy sit down and sigh over evils which are appa- ones. Some would copy the iioctry into their penny 

reiitly ir^ii^diable Tlie author before lis hints at , 

; niyltisioga#^ Christianising Africa by missi^ariesi as 
the onit weans of cutting un the traffii- a? * Monsieur dc Mersan in No. 73 of tho * Chants and Chansons 

We tJ; Zt gl af p tterrri 
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njeniorandum-books, and the frugal supper which ter- 
minated the night in their own homes was enlivened 
by some song caught up in the street, which the hus- 
band taught the wife, who repeated it in turn to lier 
children.* 

Notwithstanding that the police of Paris lias — by 
forbidding street minstrels to exercise their vociition in 
a stationary manner — abridged the pleasures of the idle, 
still, for the true lounger — who, in most instances, must 
be a small annuitant — many resources are still open, 
and his day’s occupation is characteristically described 
in the following ‘chant.’ The author is the vivacious 
Casimir Menetrier, a member of the ‘ Society of Mo- 
mus,* and himself a lounger of repute. 

THE LOUNGER (le TLANEUR). 

Mo ? I lounge ! 

You may blame or praiHO, 

And at rny wayn— - 

Hut I lounge ! 

I at everything stare, 

I am seen evoyw’hero. 

I leave about seven 
My room nearest bcavon, 

From the milkmaid to hear 
What’s the news from ^Janterre.* 

To the cafo I stroll 

(77m/ takes me an hour), 

And while eating my roll. 

All the .lourmils devour. 

Me ? I lounge ! A’C. 

Till. * lost and stolen’ page 
I peruse, with great care, 
best, I lfi> dotP'if a fi’iend 
* Should be julrertiscid there, 

'Die g:i;:(;'ttcs my attention 
Next strongly allui'e, 

Then 1 take a .short nap 
iJ\'i the dull ^yotiitcar. 

Me 1 iuaiigo! A'C. 

At the «!ound of tlie druni, 

Aly digestion to nid, 

1 follow the iboldin-,^, 

A ml run to parade. 

On the banks of the stream 
You may see mo again, 

To note how they build 

The new tpiay on the Seine. 

Me ? 1 lounge ! Cvc*. 

To the Pulaee of J ustice 
• I next make my way, 

Where ’tis seldom I’m ndsfied, 

Dtudng term-time, ono day. 

\\'hen the trials are over, 

To a pri\it-shop I pace, 

And in caric.itures 
Often see my owm face. 

Mo ? 1 lounge 1 Ae. 

To the second-hand boolistalls 
For an hour I hie, 

To study with prudence 
To read, but not buy. 

If I find a good passage, 

Turn tho Ictif down anew. 

To resume it to-morrow, 

Till I’ve road tlie book through. 

Me ? I lounge ! Arc. 

I now think of dinner, 

And haste home to dross, 
l o ciaJl at, some house 
Whore I’m known more or ; 

. But, ahiS ! when I kno<;k. 

The servautH will soy, 

* Both master tmd mistress 
Dine out, sir, to-day !’ 

Me ? I lounge ! Ac. * 

At night in the caf6 
The ctlect j proclaim 
Of a hazard at btlli^da 
Oh u domino game. 

Or on<politic9 chat, M 
Knotty questipiisde^p. 

Using arguments strong, 

While drinking Aveak , 

Mo ? I loimge I Ac. 


* A vUlago near Paris, see page 247 of Oilr twlfth volume. 

/ » 


The rest of the evening * 

I usually spend 
At the play—Avhcn an order 
I got from a friend. 

And thus, void of care, 

^ Though my time may secm lost, 
I’m a triio Kpitnirean 
At very small cost. 

Me ? T lounge ! 

You may bliuue or praife, 
And smile at my ways — 

II lit I Vmnge ! 

T at tiverything stare, 

I .am seen everywhere. 


INNS OF PAST ANJ> rUl'.SKNT DAYS. 

No longer than a century ago, tlie trMvellerwlio.se busi- 
ness rcquirjgiJ <k*sp:itcli took liis way on liorsebMck; for 
the wagons aiifl stn go -coaches then on tho road were 
not for a moment to be tliought of by one who was in a 
hurry. Booted and spurred, wnth a riding-coat buckled 
tightly around him — tlie belt garnished witli a pair of 
liorsc-pistols, to scare, rather tlian to shoot higliway- 
men — lu; Avould W'end hi.s way till hunger or nigldfall 
made Jiim anxious concerning some house of entertain- 
ment. If Ids route lay tliroiigli a ])opulou.« town, be 
would soou be able to lind such an a.syluni ; and enter - 
ing the yard, would speedily perceive au liostler stand- 
ing at his nag’s head, and inviting liirn to dismount. 
I’reseiitly the landlord appears, and after giving tlie 
j nest the time o’ day, calls Instil} for ‘ Tom DraAver, 
j t.i unbuckle lf,s w'orship’s saddle-bags and x^alise.' 
During this operation the tnivellor ha.s leisure to look, 
around, lie tiiids himself m a sipiare court, Its four 
sides bounded l;y buildings. The ground-floor of one 
of tfiese i.s oi cupied by the long window of the bar, 
through .vhieh tlic' dim light of two or three oil 
lamps scarcely piiu’ces tlic evening’s gloom. Above 
appear tiers of Indconies, running completely round 
tlie (piadrangle, and edged with hahisters of ponderous 
turned-wood pillars. These platforms lead to the dor- 
mitories, in one of Avhich the traveller will have to 
pass the night, lie follows tho drawer to the bar, in 
an inner recess of which he sees his luggage placed, 
knowing it to be, bowever valuable •contents, as 
safe there as if deposited in the bullion-cellars of the 
Bank of England. Our friend, ordering a tankard of 
ale and a pipe, enters tho ‘ Blue Lion,’ Avhich title is 
given to the public, room ; the numbering of apart- 
ments not liaving been at that tiiiie invented. In 
all probability be find.s liere one or tffo cliaracter.s 
who were the frequent visitors of tlie old-fasliioned 
imi ; the foremost some country squire, who had come 
into the tovm that day on private, or. iicradveutme, 
on ‘justice’ busines,s. All he utters would be received 
with humble deference by the sub.stautial shopkeeper 
and tlie nianufactnrer’s bagman witli v lom he con- 
descendingly converses. The subject is certain to be 
some daring highAvay robbery recently committed j 
the bagman cap.s the story with orn^ of hi.s own, 
far mure striking and remarkable than tlie squire’s; 
for the tales of traveUer.s AAune |irovcrl)ial even at that 
day. Dur friend joi»s in tlu? conversation, turning it 
to politics, the ‘ (rcnnan wars,’ the troubles in the 
‘ pljintalions,’ as J»ur colonics were then called. Pre- 
sently the landlord joins tlie party, and they all agree 
to sup together. A carouse is the consequence ; and 
by the time our friend is ready to be conducted to his 
chamber, lie is hardly in a (xmdition to find it without 
the assistance of T:he cliamborlain. Indeed, under the 
finest favouralile circumstances, these bed - chambers 
were difficult to distinguish, unless the traveller took 
candid notice v-hctJier his room was the * fox,* the 
‘star,’ or the ‘dragon;’ for the long rows of doors, all 
exactly alike, often gave rise to those awkward mis- 
takes of which so many traditions have been preserved 
in the xdd novels and •farcea, and which have been 
always a fertile source of imjiroglio to authors. 

The traveller of those days rose early, w'eni into the 
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stable to see to his -beast, breakfasted, paid his bill 
(iiev«T more than a few shUUugs), and was again in the 
saddle long before the modem hour of rising. On, on 
he would jog, till food and temporary rest were again 
necessary^ and he next alights at another sort of 
hostelry — a road-side public-house, to which he is in- 
vited by the conspicuously painted words, ‘ Good en- 
tertainment for man and horse.’ It is here he intejids 
to dine. His nag having been *put up’ by jl ragged 
urchin (for no regular ostler belonged to the establish- 
ment), he is ushered by the landlord into the kitchen, a 
paved hall, with a huge wooden ‘ settle’ placed before a 
glowing fire. If, however, he reqtiiro more privacy and 
comfort, he is showm into the parlour, the floor of which 
is sanded. In the middle stands one of those curious 
tables which is supported b}- almost a forest of legs, some 
of which are formed to be i)nllcd out. so as to support 
flaps for extra company. This being liie best room, the 
walls are ornamented with pictures. Over the mantel- 
Ubelf is a coloureil print of the great Duke of JMaii- 
boroiigh, or the Duke of Cumbeiinnd, supported on one 
sid^/i>y the effigy of a sjiepherdcss with her crook, and 
on tbai other by a sliej)lu:rd to matcli — only, instead of 
a crook, he has a Some curious speciineus of 

chtna ware and glass blowing adorn the chimney shelf. 
Having taken an ample survey of the parlour, the tra- 
veller of that era, knowing that a broil of beef-steak 
occupied an hour, usually filled up that sx>ace of time 
by taking * a look round at the crops for which pur- 
pose he sallies fortli. The consequonce is, that after 
dinner, when the landlord gets into chat with his guest, 
the -subject is the i)rice of grain, the prospects of the 
harvest, and other topics of a purely agricultural nature. 
When the reckoning is called for, the traveller, though 
both he and his horse Imve dined well, gets cliange 
oat of a shilling, and |>ursues his w'ay. AVhou at tlie 
end of his journey, he boasts of his exertions on the 
road—having jjerformed fifty miles in something less 
than a couple of days. 

. Such were the inns of the olden time — social, com- 
fortable, and cUeaj). The slow motions of our fore- 
fathers allowed of these excellencies; for where there 
was never any liurry, but few servants w’ere required; 
and ns the lg>at’s expenses were modev.ite, so w'ere his 
guest’s. There was, moreover, always time for v. hat 
was considered social enjoyment, wiiicli meant drink- 
ing, smoking, and con versa! ion. But as locomotion 
became qulciter on the road, such establishments w’cre 
fiirced to become more complete. The fast coaches of 
l*r Palmer, a^ui tlie smooth roads of M‘A(lam. whisked 
OllilOtiiers to aud from inn-doors at such a rate, that 
Iftniesfi business could be done rapidly, there w ould be 
QOne dope at all. This, with the increased numl>er of 
tmreikre brouglit about by tlio increase of facilitic.s 
ti^V^Uing, rendered large accessions of servants 
p^ipoil^ place of the one drawer was supplied 

% A waiters; the landlady wa.s superseded by 

a Wr-inaid; the cliamherlain was replaced by 

or degraded to a new office of separate 
of * boota.’ One ostler was enough for the 
few equeiitriiuis who visited the more modem inn ; but 
‘ horse- keepers* there were in plenty to attend to the 
teams of tlie stage-coach. Thus, when you were drawm 
UT> to an inn door to fet dinner, a couple of these offi- 
cials were in an instant at the horses’ heads, unbAik- 
liug the reins, after having thrown a clotli over their 
bocks to prevent the too sudden check of cold. By 
the time you got out of the coach, the team was 
also at liberty, and slowly saunterii^g into the stables 
to get their feed, while you entered the inn to get 
yours. Although you Jxad Very little time to spare 01^1 
of the twenty-five ’miiilites the guard allowed for your 
meal, yet you could not help observifig the larder at the 
end of the passage. This— contained in an extensive 
glass case^seemed to consist of samples of the fare you 
wore to get. On entering tlie dining-room, you 
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napkins tucked into the side pockets iii aw'ay that gave 
them an unx»leasant resemblance to pocket handker- 
chiefs, were busily handing plates from a tin warmer 
which stood opposite the fire. Having made good liaste, 
finished your dinner, and paid four times as much a.s 
it had cost our traveller of the olden time for himself 
and his horse, you leave the inn, and do not alight 
from the coach till .arriving at another, where you get 
tea in almost the same manner, and quite at a similar 
rate of expense. 

By the time your journey was finished, another room 
in the inn you had been dining at would, in all likeli- 
hood, be filled with company, being perhaps the 
quarters of a club. Assembled here, neighbouring 
tradesmen w'ould be found smoking cigars instead of 
pijies, and drinking wine and spirits in lieu of ale. Per- 
hajis, in a jirivate apartment, sat a country squire; 
while, if the house were what is called the ‘ conmierciar 
one, a third room was occupied by the successors of the 
bagman we have before adverted to, and wlio h.ave 
taken the more comprehensive name of commercial tra- 
vellers. Thus we perceive the effects of rapid advance- 
ment in wealth and population. Tliree-quarters of a 
century sooner, and one room sufficed to hold members 
of each class we have enumerated ; but at the time we 
now' speak, separate habits and separate interests ob- 
liged them to a.^sooiate — each according to his grade 
and cmfiloymcnt — in three distinct apartments. 

In some country inns, however, it was only the stimu- 
lus of a eoa(;li-dinncr or a club tliat kept up the bustle. 
Enter them wdien the co.aeh has gone, or !)efore tlic 
(dub had met, and instead of ag'-ivit*/, the liouse would 
appear (w'e speak of such inns lis tlu^y werd some ter. or 
fifteen years ago) deserted. If you came on fcjot, and 
did not })r()mise to be a good custonier, by arriving 
with some sort of equipage, you had to find your way 
into a room as best you could, for not one of the 
jacketed waiters appeared to direct you. After finding 
a resting x>hiec*, the l)oll wfi.s rung on(X‘ or twice before 
the summons was answered; an(l wdien at leiqitli tlu^ 
waiter did ai)x>ear, and you ordered dinner, it w;vs an 
iineonscionnble time hefoic it came. 'J’he frattmiiiry of | 
waiters had an ingenious expedient for staving off your I 
impatient demands. When sufficient time had passed for ! 
thedhinerlo have been cooked twice over, an attendant ; 
came in and laid the elolh ; and the natural infeixaict^ I 
w'as, that tlie meal would soon fidlow. Not so, liowever ; : ! 
after the lapse of another quarter of an hour yo»i rang I 
the bell, and tlu) wuiiter, to show' that tilings are really ; 
progressing, brings in the castors, Ten minutes moi'e | 
—a seexmd jK-al at the bell, and— enter a man witli the 
salt, who answers your inquiries by saying, ‘ Coming 
(fi-rectly, sir,’ and slamming the door. A little Avhile 
longer, and your patience is quite exhausted ; tlu? hcdl 
is applied to more violently, and the attendant actually j 
comes ill at last with — the plates. Hunger and human ; 

cnduraiH*e are pushed to the last extremity ; but the ! 
tormentor tak(!s your reproaches W'ith the utmost cool- j i 
ness, and declares of your dinner tliat it is ‘ dishuig up, i | 
sir.’ Having been deceived so often, you put on your 
hat, and decide on seeking rcfreslnncnt elsewhere ;* but 
while on the threshold to depart, your^inner is renllj' 
and truly placed on the table ; and afttij^ie first moutli- 
ful or so, fdl anger vanishes. 

Another provoking trait of these country innq w as, 
that whatever the guest asked for, it was readily pro- 
mised ; but when the time came for the appearance of 
the favour^e dish, the waiter w'ould exclaim, ‘ Very sorry, 
sir; last salmon bespoke for club dinner.* A waiter of 
that day could never say ‘ no’ to wdiatever you ordered, 
Uiough he knew perfectly well it was not to be had. 
The only known instance to the contrary was related 
with the most pathetic comicality by the late Charles 
Matthews. Entering a forlorn-looking country inn, he 
accosted a lugubrious waiter, and imiuired if lie could 
liAve a chicken and asparagus ? The mysterious serv- 
ing-man shook his head. ‘ Can I have a duck, then?’ 

> No, sir.’ 
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‘ Have you any mutton-chops ?' 

* Not one, sir/ 

* Then, as you have no eatables^ bring me sometliing 
to drink. Have you any spirits ?’ 

‘ Sir,’ returned the man with a profound sigh, ‘ we are 
out of spirits.’ 

‘ Then, in wonder’s name, what have you got in the 
house ?’ 

* An execution, sir.’ 

Tiiis exidaiiation, though short, was comprehensive 
and touching. The fate it expressed has been of late 
shared by a great many inns of the same stamp ; first, 
in consequence of the establishment of private clubs 
1 in towns of any importance ; and next, by the rail- 
ways, which have not only diverted the tratfic from 
the roads upon which the inns arc plhced, but — from 
the short time occupied in each journey — havi; nearly 
abolished temporary refreshment. Inns, therefore, of 
Ibc most modern date are situated at the termini of 
j the various lines, to accommodate the public on arrival 
I and departure. 

! ! In some of the establishments of tlie present dajs inn- 
' keeping aiipears to be brought to the highest conceivable 
]>erfi'ction. Their outward appearance is that of palaces ; 
and even wdien you enter tlicm, the similarity is not 
(liininished. In the entry jmu perceive a hall-porter who 
(lirccts servants in livery to convey your luggage to a 
handsomely fnnrishetl bed-room. Were it not for two 
huge glass cases — one containing a couple of clerks, and 
I the other a brace of bar-maids — the delusiou would be 
I i complete. But you have scarcely time to look round, be- 
I fore- you are a(Xost(.id hy^i w'cll-dressed person, whom you 
: follow to a #ofiee- room furiuslied witli luxuriance and 
splendour. The dress of your gentleman-usher deserves 
remark. He i.s, in fact, a waiter; hut how ehanged 
: from he of the strii»ed jacket, who lloiirislied his towel 
: in the coaching days ! The modern attendant is 
attired liandponicly, but upon princit)les of sev'cre, 
ji vallur than vulgar taste; insomuch that he might, 

I any other situation, he mistaken for a clerg)^- 
I man. Black, of the most superfine quality, is Iiis 
I wear; Imt that tliis should not appear too sombre, 
it is relieved by a slnrt and neckercliief of spotless 
wl'.itcncss. To prevent mistakes, however, he carries 
‘ the badge ^>f office — a napkin — but one of the finest 
: texture. If it be dinner-time, ho hands you, with re.ady 
l)oljteness, the ‘carte but the first glance at it shov's 
that sedection from so vast a variety would be a work 

I of time, which would ill suit the state of your appe- 
|! tite ; and you throw. yourself on the discretion of the 
|j waiter. VVith scarcely u moment’s consideration he 
■ : sketches off a dinner which an emperor might covet ; and 

I I looking at the clock, inquires at what hour 3mu w ould 
! I w'ish it. If you reply ‘ immediately,’ witli the supposition 

i of having to w^ait, it will be a great mistake. Things are 
I v’ondcrfully reformed since the slow coaches 'were taken 
off th(‘ road ; for, ere you can read one line of the new's- 
i paper which the attendant has obligingly furnished, the 
soup is served. From that time the succession of 
courses come on with scarcely a moment’s pause— a con- 
vincing proof that cuisine is complete in all its de- 
partments. Every course is served upon silver, and 
every plate is The wine is brought in de- 

c.intcr.s of the newest fashion, and the dessert on richly 
cut glass. At night, you sleep in a well-furnished room, 
and next morning have breakfast on a scale of com- 
mensurate splendour and excellence ; for its materials 
are supplied daily from a farm which belongs to the 
hotel. In short, everything is of the most costly kind, 
including, of course, your own expenditure. But that 
is to ief expected : if you be accommodated quite as well 
as it is possible for a nobleman with a princely income 
to be, you must pay for it. It is when <;harges are 
high, accommodation limited, and management bad, 
that you have cause to be dissatisfied, 

A glance back at the history of inns for the lagt 
twenty years, proves that to their exorbitant charges 
and mismanagement may be partly tfaced their recent 




decline and fall. Rather than submit to them, clubs were 
formed ; and so prevalent are they all over the country, 
that few jiersons of respectability make a habit of fre- 
quenting taverns, because they get what they want 
better and cheaper at their own clubs. This remark 
of coiirso applies to inns w'hich were out of the influ- 
ence of coaching, and which have been abolished by 
railjroads. llousos of entertainment of a lower grade 
are also being fast swept away by the gratifying pro- 
gress of temperance, so that wc must look upon the 
present as an age of gradual downfall for inns, taverns, 
spirit-shops, and public houses of all grades and cha- 
racters. 


animal poisons. 

The most mSted poisons are of a vegetable or mineral 
nature ; but iiT nearly every class of the animal king- 
dom there is found some creature which is, or was 
anciently, said to secrete a venom. Modern zoologists 
state that tlie gall of the onne* is deadly poison ; and 
the vulgar have a superstitious belief that a cat’s breath 
is poisonous to children, if they inhale it long while the 
animal sleeps in the same cradle. This is clearly a mere 
fancy, as is also the notion that cats occasionally suck 
the breath of children till the little innocents can breathe 
no longer. The origin of both stories i.s probably this : 
a cat ha.s gone to the cradle, and, for greater warmth, 
has lain on the breast of the sleeping babe, until, by tho 
weight of its body repressing the play of the lungs, the 
infant has been gradually sulTbcated. There w^as formerly 
a notion that tho fur of the cat imparted snakes’ poison 
to those wdjo handled it much ; and this was referred 
to th(.‘ habit cats were supposed to indulge in, of play- 
ing with c.nd tc-azing those rei)tiles without injury to 
tlieinselves. Tlie virus of a rabid dog, or other animal, 
can only be regarded as a diseased and infectious matter, 
and therefore need not be discussed here among the 
natural poisons of animals. The i)olar bear presents 
one of the best attested examples of a poisonous qua- 
druped ; this property of its flesh being probably de- 
rived from sonic of the vegetables and berries wliieh it 
seeks on the sliores during the autumn, i^eoresby says, 
that those sailors who, while in the arctic regions, liave 
been obliged to eat the flesh of bears, and have not 
taken the precaution of rejecting the /ii;er, have almost 
always been attacked with sickness, a peeling off of 
the skill, and sometimes have even died from its 
baneful effects. During Sir John Boss’s jitay at Fury 
Beach, some of his party being tempted by the fine 
appearance of the meat of the polar bears, made a 
hearty meal of the first that w’as shot. All vvho 
partook of it soon complained of a violent headache, 
which, with some, continued two or three days, and 
w'as iollo^ved by tlie skin jiceling off the face, hands, 
and arms ; and in others, wdio had prcibabl}^ eaten more 
largely, the skin peeled otf the wdiole body. On a for- 
mer occasion, he witnessed a similar occurrence, when, 
on Sir Edward Barry’s polar journey, having lived for 
several days wdiolJy on two bears tiiat w^erc shot, the 
skin peeled off’ the feet, legs, and arms of many of the 
party; but it was then* attributed rather to the quantity 
than to the qualify’ of the meat,* and^<:o their having 
bee«, for some time previous, on very short allowance 
of provision. It was anciently supposed that the wound 
from a stag’s horn was poisonous ; but death, in such 
a case, arisi s merely from the immense force ^ith which 
the aiiinial strikes jts enemy. - 

4 If thou be hurt with hart, it brings Ihoe to thy hiw ; 

©ut barbiT’s band will boar’s hurt heal, th«reaf thou noed'st not 
fear.’ 

Til America, when the anew lies so deep" as to prevent 
the deer from grazing, they ore compelled to subsist 
only by brow'sing on the l^Ves and bark of the laurel, in 
consequenj;;e of which they seeflreto so much of its well- 
known poison, that their ifesh proves hurtful to persons 
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who eat it. W e hn.ve often lieard i)eople complain of 
illnens after dining on hares and rabl)its; and we doubt 
not that the flesh of tliese animals is oecasiontilly noxious, 
owing to their having eaten largely of poisonous barks 
and poisonous plants. Some reader, perhaps, will ask, 
‘Would not such fcKxl poison the animals themselves?’ 
No, not always; for certain animals wdll eat wdth eager- 
ness and ixu'fect impunity various jdants, barks,, and 
berries, whieli |)rove poisonous to human beings. In 
tlie same way the flesh of many birds that eat poisonous 
berries is sometimes hurtful to people who partake of 
it. During the time that the American ruffled grouse 
feeds oil laurel-buds, its flesh is highly deleterious. 
Soutliey says that tlic flesh bf ])arrot.s is so powerful, 
that it is used medicinally abroad. Tlie head and 
intestines of the Carolina parrot are said to be in- 
stantaneously poisonous to eats, Beauplan relates that 
the flesh of a blue-footod sort of <jiiail, inhabiting Uk- 
raine, in Tartary, provt'S fatal to persons who eat it. 
Among rejitiles, ive And more poisonous animals than 
in any other class ; indeed the examples are much too 
numerous to be here ^particularised- Snakes are the 
most celebnited of all venomous animals; but a great 
many species are as free from venom as is our common 
British snake and our small brittle snake, commonly 
called the blind-pvorm, both of which are pcrfe(!tly harm- 
less, though popular ignorance ch(;rishc,s a thousand 
stories of tJicir deadly deeds. Tlie Hritisli viper, or 
adder, doe.s, indeed, inflict a poisonous bite, producing 
a very rapid sw^elling of the wounded part, but never 
proving fatal, except to persons whose Idood was ])re- 
vioiisly in a very bad slate, its wound, in a healtliy 
subject, is sc'on counteraeteil with a little spirit of am- 
monia, The Egyptian viper is ‘ the asp,’ from whose 
bite Cleopatra sought death, tliat she might avoid being 
taken to Borne to grace the triumph of Augustus. 
Biiakspeare has described the workings of the poison 
in her frame; but it is not often that its bile is attended 
W'itli fatal results. Its w ound is easily cured by volatile 
alkaline spirits, inirticularly that: preparation culled 
e'j.u~(k4uce, and even by fetid spirit of tartar. 

In the class of fishes, perhaps the most noted cxanijile 
of a poisonous one is the harliel. duliana Barnes, w lio 
lived in the/iy,irteenth eentiiiy, wlicn ^ was sometimes 
usual to eat fish w ithout any cooking, says, ‘ The b:)i’bel 
is a swxet fish, but it is a quasy and iievilous meat f.^r 
man’s body — for connuonly hcgiveth an introduction to 
the fever; and if he be eaten raw', he may be cause of 
nuin’s (Icatli, w hich hatli oft been seen.’ Ye t a fiimous 
ficientific Avr^cr on fishes, Dr Bloch, says that he and 
all his family have eaten tiic roe of the barbel with- 
out sustaining any harm. The Imrtful fjualities of a 
fish called the weever { Tracltlnus draco) arc noticed by 
ancient writers witliout any exaggeration- The flesh 
is exceedingly good eating, but the wounds inflicted 
by its spines are very painful, attended with a violent 
burning and most pungent shooting, and sometimes 
with an inflammation that w ill extend from the arm to 
the shoulder. It is a common notion that these symp- 
toms proceed from -something more than the small wound 
vdiich the fish is capable of inflicting ; and that there is 
a venom infused into it, at least into such as is made by 
the spines that form the first dofsal fin, which is black, 
and has a moflf susjficious aspect. The remedy used 
by Welsli fishermen is sea-sand, wirti which tliey%.rub 
the affected part for a considerable time. In the f/wt- 
versal Museum^ of November 176.7, an instance is related 
of a person Ixjing reduced to a very dangerous state by 
a wound from this fish, but M^ho was cured by the appli- 
caticugpf sw eet-oil, and by taking opiiini and Venice- 
trea(iP Mackurel, herrings, crabs, lobsters, and muscles|j 
'frequently produce eruptions on the bodies and limbs m 
persons who cat them. Accord inj^ to Oirfila, Mooring, 
Rondeau, FodC*re, §nd Burrows, death has often result^ 
from Some mystery rests on this jKunt. 

It that tlie^ muscles prove injurious 

only, arid to them only at some 

This would lead to a supiidKltion tiiat 


the effect is owing more to constitutional peculiarities 
in the eaters of the muscles, than to the muscles them- 
selves. But this is certainly not the case in all instances, 
for it is clearly established that muscles which have 
been taken from tlie copper sheathing of ships are 
poisonous, evidently from the copperas wdiich tliey have 
imbibed, Mr John Murray tells us that he found on 
the Exmouth coast, Devonshire, a sponge -like sub- 
stance, wdiich he discovered to be the matrix of innumer- 
able very minute muscles ; in fact, the envelope of the 
spaAvn of the eatable muscle. He rubbed a portion of 
this substance on tlie back of his hand, where it pro- 
duced a virulent inflammation, acconji>anied by eruptive 
spots, w'hich, finally becoming ulcerated, healed witli 
great difficulty. The marks still remain perfect, and 
are likely to continue for life. He adds, that he heard 
of a gentleman wlio experienced violent sickness from 
having merely trod on this substance while batliing. 
These facts show that it is not an imaginary poison, but 
an undoubtedly malignant one. 

The venom of the wasp, bee, and hornet, is a most 
irritating poison, but is quickly neutralised by the appli- 
cation of sweet-oil to the punctured part. Here we may 
notice that the honey of the bee is sometimes poisonous. 
Xenophon records that, during the celebrated retreat of 
the ten thousand Greeks from Persia, the soldiers, wdien 
they came to a place near Trebizondc. found many bee- 
hives, tlie combs of wdvieli they sncke/l ; but soon afrer- 
W’ards they became as though intoxicated, ami avcic 
attacked wdth a virulent cliolera-morbiis. Tlie flinious 
botanist Tuuniefort, wdicn at Trebizondc, made sonu.- 
researches relative to this occurrence;, and Iciirnt tluit it 
arose from the bees collecting tficir honey i'artly from a 
plant w hich is very abundant there, and the very blos- 
soms of which exbale a sivcet but intoxicating perfuim;. 
This plant was most likely cither tlie rose-laurel { lihoih- 
dendron pcmikitni) or the } g 11 ow ' azalea (Azalea porttica) ; 
for Father Lamberti found botli these poisonous pliints, 
together with poisonous honey, in Miiigrelia. (kdoncl 
Kottiers, in 1816, observed the rosc-huirel growing on 
all the mountains of Trebizondc; and the iiihal)itaMts 
asserted, that ‘ the stroiuf honey ’ which the bec.s 
extract from its flowers is a kind of poison, causing 
stu})or in a greater or less degree, according to tl.c 
season of the year. M. Dupre, the French consul, 
assured Colonel Bottiers that he liad experienced 
tlii-s effect himself. In the autumn and winter of 
1790, tliere Avas an extensive, mortality among the 
people of ifliiladel})hia who had eaten of honey that 
had been collected near that city. The American 
gov'ernnient having instituted a minute inquiry into the 
cause of the honey proving fatal, it AA^as satisfactorily 
ascertained that it had been chiefly extracted from the 
flowers of the Kalniia latifolia. Plants of the genus 
Androm&la also yield a poisonous honey. In the * Ame- 
rican Iffiilosophical Transactions,’ Dr Barton states that 
the dwarf-laurel, great laurel, broad-leaved inwirw'ort, 
Pennsylvania mountain-laurel, wild honeysuckle, and 
th(? stramonium or James- town wf?ed, yield a poisonous 
•syrup, and that the lioney which the bees make there- 
from has been fatal to man. Tliese facts ought to in- 
duce the keepers of bees to be careful how they venture 
to cultivate plants of noxious qualities near their hives. 
The Greeks and Romans AAxre careful to eradicate all 
bitter-tasting herbs from the vicinity of their apiaries, 
lest they should impart a bad quality to the honey. 
According to De Lille, the bee-keepers of Languedoc 
also pay great attention to this point. Even wild species 
of honeybees will resort to noxious plants quite as 
readily as the domestic species — 

* Like tt) those b©e« of Treblzonde 

>Vhich, fi-om the sunniest floAvera that glad 
With their pure amile the gardens round, 

Draw venom xorth which drives men mad.’ 

An intoKicating and poisonous honey is extracted from 
the flowers of the monkshood, or aconite, by the choura, 
or wild rook-bee of Guxwhal {Api» irritabuu). 
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These facts make it not improbal)le that many more 
persons die from eating poisonous animal food than is 
generally supposed, and without the cause of death ever 
being suspected. 


TEARS. 

As the evidences of a deep intense feeling of cither joy or 
remorse, pain or pity, gratitude or penitence, nothing can 
so surely open the heart and hand of humanity as the tear 
Avhich will out, and cannot bo suppressed. Bloomfield 
makes old Richard shed such a tear:— 

* And, as he spoke, a big round drop 
Fell trickling on his sleeve, 

A witness w liicli he could not stoj), 

And ono all hearts boliove.’ 

The conflict between simultaneous feelings of joy and grief 
! is well hit off in two lines by Sir Walter Scott : — 

* She looked down to blush, and she looked up tn sigh, 

: With a siuile on her lips, and a tear in her eye.’ 

I Tliis is a picture of wluit Shakspeare calls an April face, one 
; tliat exhibits sunshine and shower at the same time. 

The tear w’hich is shed unseen, in solitude, by him who 
1 is in need, and destitute of relative or friend, and feels the 
chill of neglect, the absence of all rcsj-Kinsive sympathy, is 
perhaps the most bitter tear of any. It is the tear of one 
! who is isolated, and wretched in his loneliness. 

■ It is nrd that rny lot is low, 
j AVI) id) bkl.s this silent tear to flow ; 

It is not grief which makes me moan. 

It ih — that I am all alone.' 

A grief* too deei» for tears’ ha.s been described by poets: — 

‘ Tears do not spoak all tlie anguish of grief ; 

"I'is do ’per \vlu;!fpaiiiiFj|op 5 the springs of the eye ; 

AVlicn tl#‘ heart is conhutHl and dejirived of relief, 
i ; 111 rbe sweet balm of nature, tluj teiiT or the sigh.* 

riic }id\ ic(t of ‘ Don’t ery about it ’ is cold, and even irritat- 
!, i;ig to the alllictrd. when no means of lessening the 
ji tioiJ itself is offered. 8o, also. 

1 * 'Tis m.'idiiosii a fond mothor to dissuado 

j ; I 'roiu tcai while on his hcar.'^c lier son i$ laid : 

Tint whoo grief '.s dolngo cun no highor .hw cU, 

Declining sorrow you'll witli cast^ rcjicl.’ 

; ‘ No rule wii.hout an exccjitlon,’ is a rule that applies even 
i to leans ; for, as Sam Weller says, * tliere’s some people who 
linve Vm a hvays ready laid on, and can pull out the jilug 
j i wlo.'never they like.’ They are living watering-pots, but 
j never reviving anytlting that comes under their iutluenei'. 

I)lTnClM.TY AND I’EIlfiEVKU ANCK. 

’/o the young who haA^e to make their way in t heir studios 
and professions, nothing cati be nion^ useful than frequent 
i eonusei on the duty and necessity of regarding all obstacles 
on the road as things To be grappled with a liold deter- 
mination to i*oiUjuer them manfully. One may not sueeced, 

, but if one does, it is SNveet to look back upon the heap of 
; briiTs and hurdles tliat one has forced a ])assage by. 
j II ( nee it, is that the greater the diflieulty, the more glory 
i there is in surmounting it. So skilful pilots gain their 
; reputation from storms and tempests. Burke says, ‘ Ditti- 
1 eulty is a severe instructor, set over us by the supreme 
I oidin.anee of a parental guardian and legislator, who knows 
j us better than we know ourselves, as he loves u.s better 
i too. lie that wrestles with us strengthens our nerves, 
and sharpens our skill : our antagonist is our helj»er. This 
amicable* contest with difticulty oldiges us to an intimate 
actiuaintance with our ol>jeet, and compels us to consider 
it in all its relations ; it will not suffer us to be superficial.’ 
Those w’ho are too apt to quake and quail before every 
diificulty, would do well to learn the song of ‘Try Again.’* 

‘ "Il« a lesson you should ht>ed, 

Try OKain ; 

If at first yon don’t succeed, ^ 

Try again ; 

Then your couraire should appear, 

For Jf you avIU jiftrsovere, 

You will conquer, never fear, 

Try again. 

Once or twice, though you should fai;, 

Try airain ; 

If you would at last prevail, 

Try again ; » 


If we strive, 'tis no disgrace 
Though ^ve do not win th(f race ; 

VATulI slioiild Ave do in that case ? 

Try again. . i 

If you find your bisk is hard. 

Try again; 

Time will bring you your reward, 

Try agiiiii ; , 

^ All that otlK r lulks can do, ■ 

AVIiy, with poticnLC, may not YOU? i 

Duly keep tills nik' in view, " i 

Try again,’ ’ ; 

ANKcivorns oi' i>ii lettsoivi. i j 

In 17ff2 he was sent for to visit an old gt'ntleman, seventy- 
four years of age, wlio resided in the coiuity of Essex. This 
gentleman had been a great AuKuicfin merchant ; he had 
kept a. princely house, and his heai t was literally made up of 
generosity. The American war ruined him ; but his credi- ' 
tors, vahiin^jl^'is upright eluiracter, pi'rvnittcdhim to reside 
at his house in Hw eountry, with a genteel allowance, until 
his afiairs could be settled. The protracted A.m('ncau w'ar 
destroyed the prospect of retrieving his attair.s ; his allow- 
anee was, therefore, taken aivay. He fell slrdc, and con- 
sulted Dr Lettsoni- Vt'lien tlie*(loetor visited him, the 
gentleman said to him, YJointing t o lii.s garden, ‘ Those trees 
I planted, and have lived to s('e some of them too old to 
bear fruit. They are part of my family : and my children, 
still dearer to mo, niu.st fpiit this resideuee, Avliich was the I 
delight of rny youth, and the hope of my old age.’ The 
benev'olcMl doctor, upon ipiitting the apartment, left, en- 
(•lo.sed in a letter, a cheque to relieve lii.s immediate m’ce:i- 
sitit's. He also jiiirrdiased tlie house, Avhich was freeliold, 
fi r L..500, and gave it him for his life. Theiwor merchant'.s 
Ii« alth was restored, and he daily blessed his worthy beno- 
fiictor. An ad\ ('nture wdjicii this iitdobrated physician once 
mot. with, we find r<'cordcd in liis own words: — ‘ It wa.s 
my lot, a iV-w years ago, to lie attacked on the highway by 
a gontot'l k'oking j/crson, \v(dl-inmintod, who dcnnandecl my 
mom y, nl ihe .same time jdacing a pistol to my breast. 1 
re(|ur.stod I im to remove the pistol, which he immediately 
did. 1 f.\\\ his agitation, from whence I could perceive 1 :r 
had not boon haV»itnatod to this liazardoiis practice ; and 
I a tided that I hud both gold and silver about me, ArvhicU 
T fK'oly gave him, but that I was vc’ry sorry to see a young 
gontloinan entering on so bad a course of life, wdiich Avould [ 
prol>ably .soon terminate at the gallows ; that at the best, 1 
tli(‘ easual pittance gained on the highway would afford i 
but a precarious subsistence ; but that if i qoiild bcuelit j 
liim by a }>rivate a.sslstantje, more becoming liis apiKiariince, i 
lu^ might farther eonmifiud my purse ; and at the sumo i 
time I desired him to accept a card containing my address, j 
and to call upon me, ns he n\ight trust to my Avord tor Ida | 
lilicrty and life, lie aecev>ted my address, but I observed ! 
his voici* faltered ; it was late at nigld ; there was, liow- I 
ever, sufneieiifc star-light to enable me to f>ereeive, as I 
leaned towards him on the ’.vindow of the carriage, that 
his bosom was overwlndmed witli couflieting ])assioiis ; at 
length, bending forw'ard on Ids horse, and recovering the 
power of sjK'ech, he afTectingly said, “I tliank you for 
your offer ; American affairs luive ruined me ; I an ill, dear 
sir, AVMit ujiou you.” ’ The man kept Ids w ord, and Lettsom 
finding, on inquiry, tin? account he gave of himself to be 
correct, after making an unsuccessful application in his 
btdialf to the comini.s.sioners fur relieving tlie American 
sufterers, pre.scnted a memorial on the siibiect to the queen, 
wlio, it is said, procured the man a coinmiission in the army ; 
and his name subsequently appi'ared, on t\vo occasiotiBii iti 
the Gazette?, for promotion, on account of lii.s good conduct. 

In cold we.ithcr, when the poor were out of work, Dr 
Boni constantly einjiloyecl tliem about his grounds. It 
hai’^ened that a genthunan whose premises adjoined, mot 
the doctor one winter’s morning, and upbraided bkn for 
keeping so many men in a state of apparent idleness. 
‘True, ucigh.bour,’ .said the doctor, AA'ith a smile of com- 
placency ; ‘ but who pays them, thou or I ?’ The gentleman 
felt the reproof, » and turning on Ills heel, bade the doctor 
ffood morning, 'fhe doctor was in the praotloe of carrying 
produce of his fees carelessly in his coat pocket. His 
footman, l)ciug awau? of this, used to make free vs ith a 
guinea occasionally, while the coat hung up,in the passage. 
The doctor having repeatedly missed his |^Id, was suspi- 
cious of his footman, and took an opportunity of Avatching 
him. He succeeded in tho detection, and, withmit even 
noticing it to the other servants,* called hir» info his study, 
and coollylaid to him, ‘ John, thou in want of money?’ 


♦ The Singin^'MoHir : Taylor and Walton, London. 
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‘No,’ replied John. .Oh, then, ^vhy didst thou make so 
^06 with my pockets ? And since thou didst not want 
ioeioney, and hast told me a lie, I must part witii thoc. 
Nbwj’say wiiat situation thou wouldst like abroad, and I 
will obtain it tor tliee, for I cannot keep thee ; I cannot 
recommend thee ; therefore thou must go,’ Suhiee it to 
say, the doctor procured John a situation, and he went 
abroad. — /"/nm a newitftaiwr, 

ANTI-CROW LEAGUE. 

We learn from the local papers, that a meeting of farmers 
was held in Dumfries in January last, for the purjiosc of 
forming an assocLation against tlie crows of Nitlisdale. 
Some of the tenants present stated tliat it cost them LJO 
yearly to herd their crops ; others, that the crows did them 
Ij. 10 damage ; while, ou the whole, it was comi*uted that 
the annual cost to the district could not be less than 
L. 10,000, in coustxiueuce of croAv depredations ! A coni- 
was appointed to wait upon the proprietors of 
rook^ics, requesting them to check tlie increase of tiiis 
; and a subscription in aid of tlie object of the 
wa§ entered into. The ‘ utility of rooks ^ has been 
fScMag fti foyottritc topic with naturalists and parlour farmers, 
on the ground, that for one grain of corn tliey consume 
they devour ten grubs ; out we fear tliat this must be in a 
great measure set ?L6ide by the statements of these praetical 
men, who are not likely to pay L. 1 0 a-ycar for /ienlhnj crows, 
vrere they not perfectly aware of tlie damage they would 
otherwise sustain. It may be quite true tliat tlie rook at 
certain seasons is a most eft’ectual enemy to the grub, and 
that he would even prefer it to ixim, Mere botli in liis 
ctioiee ; but even gold may be purchased too dearly, and so 
the depredations wiiich crows arc jierpetually coniinitting 
may much more than coiinterbalauct! tlieir grubbing utility. 
The Nithsdale farmers evidently feel this to be the case; 
and when there are otiicr modes of getting rid of an ocnir- 
siontiUjf destructive insect, it wore folly to harbour a j'crjM'iff a / 
pest of crows. i 

JUST DISCRIMINATION j 

'At one of the late grand reviews in J^astem Prussia, says | 
a German paper, a brigade of artillery wjis ord<Ted to paws | 
at full gallop over a yiicce of uneven ground int'orsected by 
a ditch full of water. One of tlie guns, from the horses 
not making a sulHcient spring, got stuck in the ditch. 
The first gunner, a man of greaf strength, jumped down 
ht|0 the water. setting his shoulder to one of the 

it out of the mud, and, rc uming iiis seat, 
the gun croi#jt1!l the ditch. Prince. Augustus of Prussia, 
who came up at the moment, cried, * IJravo, my lad ! ’ and 
teji^ng oflT a strip from his sash, gave it to the arfcillery- 
miUi, telling him to fasten it to liis sword-belt In reinem- 
bmnee. In the cveiung, the soldier, when in his barracks, 
wiia surprised by receiving a gratuity of l.'iOgoId crowns. 
A short time j^terwards, another artilleryman, having heard 
ih^ h*t^dotc, wished, in hi.s turn, to display liis strength. 
I^mce Augustus, wl»en one day at tlie arsenal of Berlin, 
6r<Jer©d a 24-pounder to be mounted on its carriage. Tiie 
mall IR <)R^^tion immediately raised the piece from the 
ground^ aud» unassisted, put it on tlie carriage. 'J’he prince, 
iVowcver, ‘ This man is a fool; he has risked his limbs 
and waated his strength without any necessity. Let him 
be undOif arrest for tluce days.' — (i\i/(frnam"s McsHf'Wfer. 

interesting chemical disco VKRV. 
tt is notorious that horses, more cspecdally ractjrs and 
hunters, are subject to inflammatory diseases, and it is 
otjservcd that grooms are short-lived. 'J’lus lias been 
nscrlbed to the air of unveiitihite<f stables being strongly 
imyiregiiated wit^ji ammonia, an alkali that may be claascd 
amouif^t itiO most powerful stimulantii, the constant^rcs- 
piratibn of which predisposes to aflcctions of the lungs. 
Various means have beOn tried with a view to the al>- 
so^fon of this' subrib poison, twit hitherto without attain- 
ing the desired ^mnit. During the last session of the Royal 
A^cultural Society of England, a 1>0P!^ was presented 
to lhe council by Mr H. Recce, descriptive of a plan for 
purifying the air of stablfes, by a mixture of gypsum of 
inwdust with sulphuric acid. This mode is said to bo at 
BtutCf simple, and efficacious. Jttr Rcibii made some 
;: 09 m^m«nts ittthe extensive stables of Mr Evans of ICn- 


i j h*»*"tb 90 gh the ammonia was eyolv«l with ttio 

«traw, nd trace, of itVas visible after twd days^ex- 


posiire, when examined with slaked li me. The stables were 
then strewn with tlic gypsum, moistened with sulphuric 
acid, and when examined next morning, every portion was 
found to liavo absorbed suflicient ammonia to emit its 
peculiar pungent odour when brought in contact M-ith 
slaked lime. The stables had lost their close unliealthy 
smell, and, to use the words of the grooms, appeared to bo 
quite sweetened. As it was evident the gypsum acted 
merely mechani(!ally, affording a convenient absorbent sur- 
face for tlie acid, some further experiments wx*re made, 
substituting sawdust for gypsum, which were attended by 
still more favourable results. The prepared mixture should 
be laid upon trays, as the acid is considered likely to injure 
the horses’ feet. One part of saw dust will readily absorb 
three times its weight of acid solution, which should be 
mixed in tlie pi-oportion, by measure, of one part of sul- 
l>liuric acid to fifteen of distilled water. Hio animonincal 
salt makes an excellent manure, but it should not be mixed 
with tlie straw' until after removal from the stable. — Xcirs- 

'pii}n;r paragraph. 

MORALS or THE RESTORATION. 

Towards the close of tlie Protectorate, many signs indi- 
cated tliat a time of license w'as at hand ; but the resto- 
ration of Cliarles II. rendered the change w'onderfully rapid 
and violent. Profligacy became a test of ortliodoxy and 
loyalty — a qualification for rank and office. A de ep and 
general taint infected the nioraks of llic most iiifliiential 
(•lasses, and spread itself through e\ cry province of let- 
ters. Poetry inflamed the passions ; philosophy under- 
mined tlie prineiples ; divinity itselfi inculcating an al*j( ct 
reverence for tlie court, gave. ad(iitional eflect to ilie 
licentious example of the court. We look in vain for 
tlio.se quaiities vvliicli lend a charm to the (Errors of liigli 
and ardent natures, for the gopiTosity, the ttaiderncss, 
the chivalrous delicacy, which ennoble appdtite^s into inn;- 
sions, and impart to Vico itself a portion of the majesty 
of virtue. 'J'lie excesses of that age remind us of tlio 
Immours of a gang of foot-pads revelling willi tlicir I’a- 
vouritt! beauties of a flash-house. In the fashionable liber- 
tinism there is a liard, cold ferocity, and inqiiulcnoe, a low- 
ness, a dirtiiie.ss, whicli can be paralleled among the heroics 
and heroines of that filtliy and heartless literature wdiich 
encouraged it. One nobleman of great abilities wanders 
about as a merry- Andrew ; another harangues tlie mob 
stark naked from the window ; a third lies in ambush to 
cudgel a mail m ho has offended him. A knot of gentlemen 
of iiigh rank mid Influence combine to push their fortunes 
at court, by circulating stories intended to ruin an inno(;ent 
girl ; stories which had no foundation, and which, if they 
had been true, would never have passed the lips of a man 
of honour. 'Hie ministers employ their time at the couheil- 
board in making mouths at each other, and taking oft’ each 
other's gestures for the amusement of the king. 'I’he i)(?ers, 
at a conferenco, begin to jiommcl •each other, and to tear 
collars and periw igs. A speaker in tlio Houric of ( 'ornmons 
gave offence to the court ; he is waylaid by a pmg of bul- 
lies, and his nose cut to the bone. Tills ignominious disso- 
liiteiiesH, or rather, if wo may venture to designate it by 
the only proper word, blackguardism of feeling and mam 
ners, could not but sjiread fi-om private to public life. The 
cyni(.'al sneers, the epicurep.n soidilwtry, which had driven 
lionour and virtue from one part of the character, extended 
their influence over every other. I’lie second generation 
of the statesmen of this reign were w orthy pupils of tho 
schools in whieli they liad been trained, of tho gaming- 
table of (Tranmioiit and the tiring-room of Nell. In no other 
age could such a trifler as Buckingham have exercised any 
]ioliti(;a] influence. In no other age could the path to 
power and glory have been throwTi open to the manifuld 
infamies of Ohurcliill. — Historv;al EnmySf Uy B. Macaidut^. 

EFFECT OF HAllIT. 

The following utterly ridiculous instance of the painful 
habit London waiters have acquired of invariably repeating 
every syllable a customer utters, before they can mssibly 
return any answer, literally occurred to a friend, wiio thus 
triumphantly te.sted iheir imperturbable gravity of coun- 
tenance : — * Waiter !' * Yessir.’ ‘ Bottled stout,’ ‘ Bottled 
stout, sir? Yessir/ ‘And — here* waitur!' ‘ Yessir.’ ‘Meet 
mo in the willow' glen!’ ‘Willow glen, sir? Yessir*’^ 
Neiv(!ji(X2m' pcira</raph, ^ 
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S F. 11 V I T U 1) E. 

It is a curkms consideration, that at all times there 
should have been so large a proportion of ni.ankind in 
the condition of servitude. This state is found in all Tmt 
Iho rmlest and most meagre communities, such as that 
wiiieh overspread North America before its colonisa- 
tion ; and even in these comnninities ^itlierc is a form of 
S(.rviee, in as far as the women are compelled by the 
men to do the hardest and meanest work, it seems 
to bo natural in human society fi)r a certain mimlK^r, 
comparatively small in amount, to take the jilace of 
m.'isters over the resjr— or (t<) -chan go the form, without 
eliangiiig tbe^ubstancG b? the idea) for a certain large 
ivinnber to iall into tlie place of servants imek/' the rest. 
'Fhe proportions of the numbers are different in diilcrent 
societies, and in di'lerent conditions of these sneieties, 
:mjI. never great an extent as to affect the propo- 

^ ■;uot!. ihui. tile great bulk, of the people are in a depen- 
0 jii; state. There are also differences in tlie eharaelx;r 
of service : an early form of it is attended by a complete 
6urrt.'rider of personal freedom — in short, slavery ; after- 
wards, this is modified into the state of feudal service, 
wlu re the person is not abstdutely the iiroperty of the 
iimster, but only the will is at his command ; finally, the 
ndation of a servant to a inashT is improvixl into a 
simple legal bargain, by which certain duties an^ under- 
taken for wages or hire. Still, in all these ciiuracters 
tlierf? is one distinct feature, a power in the one party 
to order and direct, aeeoinpanied by a necessity in the 
other to eojieede and obey. ‘ And this arrangement 
lias existed ijuiiflerently in connexion with all forms of 
Lovernment, despotical, reimhliean, and mixed, as if it 
Acre a matter witli which political arrangements liad 
iiotliing to do, or as if the master part of tlie (-ommunity 
w’cjro tiie only persons concerned in affairs of state. 
Even Slavery, the worst form of service, has existed 
(juitjtly for centuries under repubUcan forms, as in 
(i recce and Rome; the masters, in these instances, 
manifesting all possible zeal against any encroachmeut 
on their political liberties, w itliout ever once dreaming 
that their poor helots were human beings like them- 
selves, Avho might be supposed to feel at least as much 
vexation at a total deprivation of their personal liberty, 
as tlieir superiors experienced wdieii some little inter- j 
J'ercnce was attempted with their elective rigtits, or a ! 
Rericles or a Caesar began to enjoy a dangerous degree 
of influence in the Areopagus and the Senate. 

An arrangement so universal as servitude, and so 
conspicuous at almost all times, and under almost all 
circumstances, may be presunied to l>e founded in na- 
ture. If not so, it is at least remarff ably acconmjodated 
to nature; but the|ii0re rational supposition is, that 
nature dictates the miiiingeraent, and provides for it. A 
careful observet will, I think, be at nd loAs to sec evi- 


l<^s to sec ev 


donees of thS’f'ruth of this proposition in eonunon life. 
Individuals, who" have long acted extremely well, and 
lived happily, as servants, or wliile employed and di- 
rected by others, are often found to do very dififerently 
w'hen they heconie masters. A (k?nand seems then to be 
made upon Lheni for faculties which they do not i>os- 
s(:sr,. 'riiey appear to want powers of management, 
firmness, and energy, to play a fr'sf part wxdl; they i 
hesitat(‘, get confused, and take WTOng courses; or 1 
they are facdle, and submit to be misled by unworthy | 
couns(d. '^^I’heir utter failure in the objects they had | 
in view% is the unavoidal>le consequence, and they | 

I sini^ once more into subordination, there to be again | 
at ea.S(^, and happy. Nay, so nicely does nature work, 
that there is a (‘lass of minds wdiujli seem specially 
fitted to be srcnmis in eoniniand-" having a charge over 
some, but subject to one other, of energy a degree i 
superior. Such wuh Ajax to Achilles ; such Murat : 
to Napoleon. Lienerally, these lieutenants are pos- 
sessed of some excellent qualities — unslirinking cour- 
age, uushakeable fidelity, untiring zeal and devotion, ' 
hut want the very Ingbest pow’ers of intellect, and 
therefore when, by fatal eliancc, made masters, go 1 
utterly xvrong. and come to destruction — I^urat liiinsclf i 
an example. It is therc'fore to be presumed that they 
■were (ksigned by Providence only for the second place. 
While kept there, they arc fulfilling their mission: let 
tlieni aspire to a biglier, and they at once go out : 
of their proper sphere ; tlieir pow ers and duties are 
out of liarrnoiiy ; and tliC}' fail as a in att(A* of course. 
I'erlutps it would not be too iiiueli to say, that even : 
third .and fourth d(*grees of command are provided for 
in the many various mental constitutions wdiieh nature 
produces. Not that, in every case, these particular 
constitutions are fixed at one point throughout the 
v/hoic of life. Many must advance from one point to 
.another by the mitiwal progress of the mind from its 
nonage to its maturity, or in eonsecpienee of educating 
aud edifying cireunistances. Upon tins depends that | 
system of Promotion wdiieh exists in all liberal institn- 
tions, as well .as private establishments. But it is never-** i 
theless true that R;irtieular minds, in tlie particular 
cxJiidHions in wliieli tliey are for the time, are siieci^ly 
adapted for such grades of eomraaiid, and for no other. 

It must here also be observed, that individuals who 
are ut first in the? condition of service, often ©merge 
into that of maitefship, and act as well in the one 
capacity as the other. TJiis is no exception to the 
rule ; it is only an ad;Jitional illustration of it. Circuni- 
stances, not nature, w'cre the cause of the original situa- 
tion ; but nature brought about the changS. Tliese in- 
dividuals were fitted by their mental etmstito 
the higher function, and could npfc r©^ they atimni^^^ 
it. F'ortur^ gave them their^rst place, uH tecohd^ 
though it IS customary to (Speak of isuch changed to© the • 
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work of tlSe blind goddess. So jilso does it sometimes 
happen, that those born above service decline into it; 
and this, in like manner, is generally the effect of natu- 
re character operating in despite of circumstances. 

To dwell a little longer on tlie idea of a natural insti- 
tution for producing this great social arrangement — it 
seems to depend more immediately and expressly on 
general force of character, than nx>on any spccdal powers 
of intellect. Persons in subordinate situations often 
display gr<^at ingenuity and very considerable powers of 
thought; otherwise, indeed, they would not be Ikied for 
the duties which they are expected to ]>erform. But tlicy 
are usually deficient in self- confidence and amhition ; 
i they are often timid, and disposed to rest satisfied witli a 
moderate certainty, rather than nudertake a risk' for the 
sake of even the most tem pting ad vanlagos. T1 km r tastes 
and propensities have geiKuall}" cons alera hie po wer oyer 
them; and, these being gratified, Hkw wisli for nothing 
more. It seems to ))e irudni^’ ow ing to such eaiises that 
the great bulk of inankind are content to give their entire 
services to those who can only ailord tliem tl»e iieccs- 
saries, and a few of the luxuries of life. Wlnit, on the 
other hand, prompts men to seek tlie roaster position, 
and do all they can to maintain theiusolves in it, seems 
I to be mainly a general energy of nature, wliieh knows 
I not to submit, and will not rest with lannhle things, 
i Self-esteem, the love of distiretion- the desire of geiu, 
and tlu' feeling whieli delights to meet and (.»vcreome 
difliciilties, appear to be main elements in tliis impulse; 
and all of these are not inl',.>]leetn;d, Imt s(‘ntiineiital 
I faeulties. There may also be snj)erlor intt.'lleef in many 
cases ; but what I would conteral for is, lliat the impul- 
sive part of our nature is probably w'lat is most etai- 
cerned in selecting tlie individuals wiio Jire ro form tin* 
class of masters. Oii any fuidi sid ijeet as t his, il is \ i ]l 
to ascertain, if possible, what is the dccdaralion of 
herself. Those -who look i;!!.o physiology for exjdaim- 
tions of our mental system, find that the larger vo-hu.-.-. d 
brains are those which usually rise to tlie Viigher jdnees 
in society; and some curious proofs of tliis ];i\jpos:u .-n \ 
have been adduced, it is the pradicc of iiat-miikcos in . 
London to liavo four sizx-s for crou ns^ the smala st <*1' ; 
wdiich is T\^qgired for tlie Iials of boy , the iK‘xt. for day I 
labourers and servants, while the largest si/.e is re guTr-.;;! j 
by the proib;^sioiml and upper classes;. An exleirave | 
hat-maker in that (fity has stated that the size of 
hats generally required there for the inen Vv'ho fnlHl the 
duties of tlie luuvibler walks of life, are umler seven 
incliGS in dimeter fd iik: part in contact with the head, 
while the hats rcqnir; d in ol;her departments (jf socnety 
are generally above sown inches. '.I’lns seems to show 
tlKit the entire volume of Ibc h‘;ad, imt that minor i)art 
aJene which is supposed to bo dovoved to tlic intellectual 
functions, is what produce.s tlic grades of ty. 

It may perhaps occur to Rome, that there is a di‘> 
respect towards a large portion of mankind, in (•(uisi- 
dering them as placed by a natural instituri«)n in inferior 
positions. But this idea will vamsli when tlic siibjcct 
is viewed in a proper light. 7'herc is, in reality, nothing 
either fiattering to one party, or d(>r()gatory from tlie 
other, in attributing peculiarities wdiicli are simply the 
gift of nature : the possession of a super-average brain 
is no more a boast fhan tlie being s;x feet high ; neither 
is the having a small one more a discredit tb.ati the 
being only live feet six. Nature makes both for ends 
which arc intended to be generally Ixmeftcial, and the 
one is as essential to the grand design as the other. 
Considering that in general service* is the natural dcR- 
tiny for "whitih a large portion of in an Kind seems fitted, 
it becomes the duly of all who arc placed in that sit^- 
tion to rest satisfied with an endeavour to turn it to tlie 
best account in their power, and tp be very careful to 
ascertain if UK^y have a real vocation to a higher posi- 
tion* heibmijenturing out of their original sphere. They 
majr bn'jlUlly assured that;, if. only formed for a subordi- 
nate and to live as dependents of sqfne stronger 

n^nds *0110 take <^are of them, they Hvlll not be 
their^happiness, but endangering it, by aspiring 


to liecomc masters. It may be borne in mind by them, 
that, in the lowdier phuic, if less honoured and distin- 
guished, they are also saved from many evils which arc 
hazarded anil endured by their superiors. Tliese, as oc- 
cupying the front rank, have to bear the brunt of every 
liattle. Loaded with grave affiirs, and hanissed by anxie- 
ties, they often spend far more wTctched lives than the 
humblest of ser fs. And liow often do all their best-laid and 
most stoat lily-pursued schemes end in disappointment ! 
Alas for man, and his many aims and doings, how little 
distinction is tliero to be seen, in many instances, at the 
last, bctwcHMi the life that has appeared most brilliant, 
and that wliicli lias seemed the mo.st obscure I How 
often is the. cxaltcfl siicii to be iViolishly puffed up, and 
the lowly nnqst needlcwssly invidious! On tbe other 
liand, tlie advantage.s enjoyed by those who serve need 
scarcely be enunuTated. as they are so obvious — an 
almost certain supply of all the main requisites of life 
— duties w'bi(‘h, being definite, occasion no feverish ex- 
citement or fret — exemption from all tlio taxing respon- 
sibilities whieli .so iiiueli embitter the existence of their 
superiors. The results of the lives of botli classes seem 
to come more nearly tf.> an eiiuality, tlian the fact of it.s 
iH’ing a point of ambition to rise from tbe one to the 
other would soern t',) indicate. AVe deceivt: ourselves, 
if we think t]iis*ami)ition an aeknowledgmont of th.ere 
l.)cing a real sun('r’ior.it y in the one stale over tlie other. 

It is only Use expom nt of a kind of mind to whieli tbe 
lower stale is utisui'rabl.'. and wbi(;b dtisires to lie engaged 
in einunnstanee.s and duties in iiannony with itself. 

If tli<‘ relation of master and .sj^-rvant - snjieivior and 
ih'pcndent— -A^c^e eoi rcelly uf.uk'r.stood, bn|trove:nent; | 
I to tlie happiness of both jiarties niiglit bv; the eonse- ^ 
i quencc. It is simjily an arrangement for a ;ii.stribution | 
of -'luties witli a regiird to the natural or Jicquircul qua- ; 
lifieations of individnaLs. and tlierefore does nta neees- I 
sarily imjdy any right on tbe one si<l(; to domineer, or ; 
:i duty oii the other t ) bo over-obsequious. The ('orn- ■ 
i mands .iitd obevliences wliic-h tlie relation im]>lies, ni.ay | 
! Vv!ry wc‘U eonsist w itli a degree of kindly regard on tlie : 
master’s nmt, ami of n speetful attachment on t!:;:! ser- ' 
vant's, V. f:u b w'ould h.n.i ;■> make the situation of both 
;iL. recal l:', i bere is one point in tlie. conduct of the ; 
fiU'cer to wliicli too immh atd.cntiou cannot lie given - i 
.‘in r'.voidance of everything in language,' and in tleed ' 
) fiat can make a ser'.au’t iecl Ids situation to hi; one at ; 
all (‘(vnip'-ondsing his personal respectaliilily or frcddoin. 
AVf arc jx '-liaps liU) nmeli di.sposed in this ('ountry to ; 
laugh at: the indc];endent bearing assumed by servants 
in Amcrii'a, a.ii l {iudr rejection of tlie name of 
vant. But, if /irf/t be a rifliculous word, servant is 
n .swiiufwliat derogatory one, and a self- resper* ting cha- : 
meter is one' (‘.ssential to all tlic virtues. For tliese : 
reasons, it rnigbt he as wed if servants in our own ; 
country bad some gentler denomination, and waTC | 
allowed to consider thcnivselves soinewlKit less suboriii- ; 
nate as a cla;.s with regard to their ni'isters, For ' 
the same reason;^, evcrytliing in tlie shape of livery : 
and hadg('s .should be abandoiK'd, as tending to de- ; 
grade, and consequently to demoralise : certainly no | 
human Ixiing has a right from nature to put a stamp, | 
gratifying to his own vanity, upon a fellow-creature. : 
It is not less desirable that masters shoiild f3xerciae some j 
care, and even, within a reasonable extent, make some ; 
sacrifices of tiieir owm con venieiicc, in order t<o allow to I 
their dejiendents a share of those enjoyments of life in i 
which tjiey themselves freely indulge. Servants are | 
often cooped up in a mow; or less solitary manner, with- j 
out permission either to go abroad or to receive visits, 
aijfl are exj>cetcd in these circumstanees to be perfectly 
happy, as wtII as cheerfully as.siduous in the perfor- 
mance of their duties. It is an outrage on nature, and 
therefore nothing hut evil can come of it. TJic social 
feelingjs of servants call for exercise, as well as those 
of their masters and mistresses, and a reasonable in- 
dulgence should of course be allowed to tliem. In all 
other respects, a^id, in a word, they should be treated on 
the understQ|ding that they are Mow-beings— Imving 
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Ibelings to be woiindetl, wants to be gratified, rights to 
be respected — also intelligence to knoAv when a claim 
upon their alFection and gratitude has been established, 
and when it has not. Were the employers of servants 
generally to act upon these maxims, an improvement in 
their own domestic comfort ought assuredly to be a 
consequence, all other circumstances being extual. 


LIFE IN SHETLAND. 

BKCONU A RTTCnr.. 

I HAVE already described tlie ^cal as one of the animals 
occavsi oil ally domesticated by the solitary-living gentry 
of Shetland. Our seas once abounded more in seals 
than they <lo now ; not tliat wo have steamboats fisj/.ing 
and fu.ssing into every creek and barbour, disturbing 
these timid and harmless deni;'en.s of our rocks ; but light 
being a great desideratum in every dwelling, the seals 
have been inereilesFly bunted and do.stroyed for the sake 
of the oil they yield, which is Avell known to he the 
finest of all for the lamp. There are only two Kjjecies \ 
known liere, and the distinction between them is very 1 
strongly m.'irked. Tiie one is plioca harhuia^ seven to ten ■ 
feet long. The female is so dililn-ent in colour and ap- | 
pearanee, .as to be reeognis'ed at onec’ when only tlu' lie.ad j 
is .above v.ater, even by tlic' lIshernKMi, and llius it has ' 
been niistaken. and figured )'>y naturali.sts as a diilereiit j 
species, under the of gray seal anri gryihius. j 
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fed in its native eavern, till it has cast its first liair, 
Avbich it does in about six weeks; Avhile the young of 
the batter rakes tlie water from its birth, and .swims 
an l divi s v dh near)}' the .same facility as its parents. 
Wo Inn e vi, ry fre(iuentl.y .attenrpted to rear the cubs 
of both speeies, but unsuc('cssfViUy, except in the case 
of llie one formerly alluded to, 81m was eaptured 
in a <hing"rous ami almost iiiaec('ssible cave, after a 
severe struggle, mIiou a, few Aveek.s old. IToin Iut 
having aeouired vigoui* by the ordinary nursing of the 
motlior, sb.c wa.s easily fed an fish (of which slui de- 
voured an ineredihle (piantit} ), and grew very rapiilly ; 
but, on tlie other hand, she. never lost altogether her 
native ferocity, nor would sufler heixsidf to b>e touched, 
or even too nearly apirroaehed, by any but the indivi- 
dual who had her peculiarly ill eh arge ; and .strange to 
say, wdth that iierson .she was, from the first, con- 
fiding and gentle. After a while, however, she hecaiiie 
much more domestic, traversing the liouse, appa- 
rently scR’king .society or cares.sing language, of wliicli 
she seemed cx(x?edingly sensible. The wircchiimablc 
ivildno.sfi of her nature wnis then only perceivable in the 
piercing glance and strikingly intelligent expression of 
her large and Ix^iuitifiil eyes. Her voice >vas singularly 
expres.sive, and of various modulation. Plaintively 
pleasing and prolonged were the notes when sSiging her 
own lullaby, or, perhaps, one might fancy (wc often did) 
tjiat .slie pensively mourned for her native haunt.s of 
rocks, billows, and freedom. When impatient for food, 
her cry was precisely like that of a child • when dis- 
turbed or irritated, it was the short howl of a dog. Her 
gait on land was aw^kward, and apparently uneasy, as 
she was always anxious to ho carried the few hundred 
yards’ disttinee to the water; and there, indeed, her mo- 
tions w^ere all grace and ease ; diving for amuscniejit, or 
after the pieces of iish wdiich wore tlird»vn to her, or 
else presenting an air of the haugjitiest a'Sd iryjst digni- 


fied defiance to the Ne wfoundland dog, who, on his part, 
anxious as he ever was to encounter a wounded seal, 
dared not too familiarly or nearly approach the fero- 
cious glaiic(* of tViat (expressive countenance. 

It appears thnt div ing is necessary for the health of 
these .aniruabs. They iLsiinlly remain i'rom a few minutes 
to a, quarter of an hour nnder water; their blood then 
b(*(:onie.s more veuoid; and with this condition their 
brain appears formed mo.st to agree. It is imagined to 
bo this comlition of the blood that give.s rise to the 
Iiowerliil odour of eoal-tai-, or carburcUed hydrogen gas, 
(anitted from tbeir bodies both (bxid and alive. I have 
observed it to be more powerful from this animal when 
angry, or just after returning from her daily visit to 
lier native (dement. Our seulchia lived with us for 
six monthSj (jjid grew to the si/o (ff aliovc sev(*n feet. 
Slic was thi^WF permitted to go at large on the sea ; hut 
on In/mg callodgthough at a (•.onsideratile (listance, she 
would immediately answer in tlie plaiutivr! sound ex- 
pressive of pleasure and recognition ; and on returning 
to the house, wc would soon liinl her swum to land, and 
patiently wait on tlie beach for her (xirriage; or else, if 
(allied and (^neoiiraged, make her uugaiuiy way over 
stones, gras.s, and griivel walk.s, to tlie lodge ajipointed 
for her. Slie was thus amusiug herself on the sea one 
day, wlu'ii a sudden storm of snow came on, and wm 
oh.s(frved (jik* or tvvo w ild s-: ;ds of tlie smaller .sptfcies 
swimming aliout her; the clouds thickened, the snow 
d”ifte<l from tiie land, and wo never saw onr interest- 
ie ;' ))roteg..'e again, llunigli a beat wais instantly sent in 
seareli of Jier. W’c conji'idurcid that she had been at- 
tr'K'ied round a point oi‘tlac land by the wild ones (hir- 
ing tin; iiiieliuess of tlie weather; for next day, our 
lb. vourite found her way into a neigliboiiriug inlet, not 
t') be walcrmed and regaled wdth warm milk, as she had 
been ac’ciRtoined, hut, when she confidently approached 
the d vvt'lling of man, only to bo knocked on the head 
and eagerly di’spatehed (wm liopc thonghtlessly, though 
sh(' -was well known iii tlie islaiul) for the sake of her 
skin and lilulihei’. Door ieiuna! long wast thou re- 
gretted, and bitterly was tliy cruel fate lamented. 

Several pairs of tht? white-tailed, or sca-eagie, breed in 
the cliffs and pre(‘ipices of yiietland. A4c.w year.s ago, 
an .‘idvonturous e!iml)(*r sealed one of these ciifis, and 
made pri.soner an un Hedged eaglet from the iie.st. It 
wxis (‘arried to a young g(*ntlcmrm in a neighbouring 
bdand, and in. linn." grew to be a very large and noble 
btlrd, Imt never liecame in the least degree tanned. 
A hut w as built for bis dwolUng-iilacef and lie ivas 
permitted to go at large, with his wing clipped, to 
prevent escajie ; but the only dispositions he ever 
disi)lay(.’d wa\r(* fiereeness and voracity. IMan}' a poor 
straggling ben and diiek became the victims of the 
sava^r guest ; even the person avIio approached him 
witli fi»od Avas ficrccdy attackc(.l ; and the servants 
pn'forrcd many waughty complaints regarding torn 
garments and wounded hands. At length foars Avere 
(mtertained for the little ehiidren just beginning to run 
about the premises, as even the tliatchcd roof of his hut 
wa.s not suffii’ient to resist the forc^e of his efilirts to 
escape confinement, and after a sojourn of eighteen 
months, he was rduetairlly destrwed. Another eagle, 
of yie same specibs, hut a fnll-growui one, Avas cap- 
tured last year in a very surprising manner by a daring 
fowler, whose favourite recreation it is to scale, fear- 
less alme, the dizzy precipfoe, every nook and 
cranny of which is familiar to his footsteps. Tliis 
man liad heon'avvare for several years that a pair 
'#f eagles Imilt on an almost inaccessible point of a 
cBff several liundred feet high. Long he had searched 
for their nc.st, but In vain. At length he stumbled 
upon it one day by accident, but imprudently, as 
it turned out, carried off the only egg it contained. 
When he imagined the young ones would he hatched, 
he returned by a path heTiad oarefully npirked ; hut no 
nest wuis Ihere.^ The parent birds had. been aAvare of 
the spoiler’s visit, and removed tlieir residences* to a still 
more concealed and inaccessible spot. .* Again the en- 
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tlmsiastic. craj^sman* renewed his search; and after a 
patient cowering among the rocks in the face of the pre- 
cipice, he saw the eagles engaged in feeding their young, 
but ill a place whi(;h api>eared altogether beyond his 
reacli. Difficulties seemed only to nerve my undaunted 
friend to fresh efforts ; and after many attempts, he at 
last reached the wished-for spot, lie saw three eggs 
in the nest ; but, made Avise by experience, he resMved 
to wait till they were hatched, and contented himself 
Avith carefully marking the situation, and the safest 
approiicli to it. It was not ahvays that, daring as was 
our cragsman, the state of the rocks, of the Aveather, 
and of his own feelings, peirmitted him to make the 
dizzy attempt. At length, last season lie accoinplislied 
it. "On reaching the place, he perceived the Avhitc 
tail of the parent bird, as brooding on tlie nest it pro- 
jected over the shelf of rock on Avir.ch she had hiiilt. 

I With dauntless braverA^ perceiving tliat she Avas not 
i aAvare of his ap]}roach, lie Hung himself on the baiik 
! of the powerful and ferocious Itird. 8ho scorned to be 
{ at once cOAved and overcome by the might and majesty 
I of man, before AVijose *gl-nice avo have been often told 
j the fiercest Vieasts of the desert quail. In Avhat a si- 
I tuation Avas our adventurer noAv ! standing on a Hat 

■ ledge of rock, a few feet square, a preciiiice over- 
I luujging a liundrcd feet above him, Avliile underneath, 

' at six times that distance, roared the aliyss of ocean, 

' and screaming overhead soared t]l<^ male eagle, as if 
hesitating Avhethcr or not to attack tlie spoiler. Wc can 
; hardly imagine a more dreatlful, nay, sublime position ; 
i but the cool courage and self-jiossessio.i of tlie erags- 
1 jnaii carried him safely througli the adventure. First 
: he twisted the strong Avings of the bird together; 

; loosening one garter, witli it he bound her hill, and 
• with the other her legs. Thus fettered and gagged, 

■ she lay quietly at his niv^rey, and lie paused a mo- 
I ment to draAv breath, and ask liimsclf if it Avere pos- 
! sible tliat he had accomplished a feat si) extraordinary. 

I Much he Avished to preserve his (!aptivc uninjureil, 

' to make his triumidi jippear tnc nujre questionless 
j and complete; but thuS' loaded, he could not Ikia'c 
, attempted the dangcjrous path by A'.hieh he hud to 

return; so, ,a£i'cr a few anxious eogi.ations, he threAv 
i his prize over tlie jirccipice. Uouiid and helples?., i-lic 
! dashed from rock to rock as fdie fell, till she re.sted on 
I a point vvhieli lie knew Avas quite easily accessible to 
i him, and tln n he took his eager and joyful, though, to 
I j any other than himself, hazardous xiatli, to Avhcrc she 
I lay, struggling yet Avith the remains of life, so that it 
I became a matter of Inimanity to finish her dcatli at 
I once, f icr bcrcav(;d mate followed the successful s{>oiler 
! on bis homeward way that (.'vening, soaring Ioav, and 
j screaming fearfully ; but he lias never been seen since. 

! To his indulgent landlord the adventurer carried liis 
j extraordinary prize, and told his tale A\'ith modest en- 
I thusiasm, receiving a handsome present when lie had 
I linished, as well as unqualified jiraise fur liis brave and 
: daring detid. 

On Ji solitary stony hill in the middle of the island of 
Unst (the most northerly of the Shetlandic group), is 
frequently seen the snowy owl, a,,rare and noble binl, tire 
largest of the genuj Slrix. It is a native of Korth 
America, Lapland, and NorAvay; bjit it is very rarely 
seen in liritain, except in the locality above-men td?ned, 
i where it is found at all seasons. This hill is jrlen- 
tifully strewed with its ]>ellets, or those halls of feathers 
and hair wViich birds of prey eject from their stomachs 
as the indigestible remains of their ni^eals. After diligent 
search, their ne.st 1ms nfSver been met Avith ; but it is 
reasonably supposed that the breeding-place is som^ 
AAdiere in tlie island, as young ones diave also been seen, 
or what wer^ .^keii to he such, from their darker 
colour, Tli^$>Uetland xxjasants have a superstitious 
hatted^ of 06Se birds. lew ornithologists visit that 
remote qu^ter, and therefore .they remain pretty much 
tmmolested. The male aijult snowy owl is a. large and 
powerfuUmiuidl, nearly quite Avhite ; the fem^ is rather 
and numerously spotted with dusky gray. 


We have in Shetland annual visits of that beautiful i 
bird, the wild swan. A few years ago, early in sprinj|, 
a large flock of them were Avinging their way over the 
island of Unst to the solitary lakes of Iceland, to which 
thej' migrate yesirly for the purpose of incubation. A 
flight of SAA'ans is an interesting and attractive sight; the 
majestic birds soaring on their poAA^erful pinions, and 
uttering their pleasing inspiriting cry, which seems 
to breathe the very essence of eager expectation and 
cheering encouragement. Or, is it that we but imagine 
tliis ? for tliesc, to tlie natives of Shetland, are the first 
notes of returning spring, like those of the cuckoo in 
more favoured hititudes. {Sometimes the swans fly so 
high as to he invisible ; yet at that se.'ison avc ahvays 
hear their cheerful voice, and seek not to repress in our 
bosoms the throb of joy that responds to tlieir note. 

It rarely haiipcns, Avlicn these beautiful birds alight for 
a little rest upon one of onr small lakes, that they escape 
without leaving a few victims sacrificed to man’s cupi- 
dity. I may just sto]) to remark, that, as a general rule, 
Ave do not uHoav any young .sportsman, over whom we 
Jiave any control, to kill birds during their breeding sea- 
son. 1‘igeon.s and plovers are then suffered to pursue 
their task unmolested; and it is not until they again 
begin to congregate in flocks, that avc t^ast .a thought on 
our game pies. Trobably the far-sighted reader Avjll 
perceive as inueh ]H)liey as sentiment in this self-denying 
jiroeediire. hut this is a digression. I Avas going on to 
sa}^ that a Hock of swans rested on our largest inland 
lake, and a rosj)Cctal)lo native of the neighbourhood, 
Avitli liis dog and.gim, hastened to have a sliot at them. 
'I'liu birds seemed wearied Aflth the stoi^ns they had 
encountered ; the air Avas heavy, the wind light and 
contrary, so that they could not easily rise. Fortunately 
for th('m, there Avere no boats on the lake. Tlie noble 
birds kept the dogs Avhicli assailed them at bay, and beat 
them at swimming; Avhile, by keepi’ig to the middle of 
the sheet of Avater, the gun-shot could not reach tliein ; 
so, after a long chose from dawn till night, they avctc 
left in quiet for afeiv hours. ’Ihe sportsman slept by the 
hike side, and he slept soundly. But he was awaked in 
till* early da\' ii by the triumpliant cry and loud sound of 
I)ii)ion.s, and starting uji, ho was just in time to see tiie 
swans taking advantage of a favouring breeze, mojes- 
ticallv rise, and speed tlieir way to the north, in which 
direction, avc may easily imagine, the disaiiiiointcd 
.sportsman looked long and Avistfully, but in vain. 

We have, in the {Shetland isles, another rare bird, 1 
much .asked nfter liy ornithologists — the skua gull, called 
sometimes Jtiehardson’s skua. It is the largest of the 
gull trilic, and of a dark-lirown colour. Not above five 
3 'ears since, from the unsp-aring depredations of (!ollec- 
tors, and other caus(;s, this family of birds Avas almost 
extinct, being reduced to three individiuils ; but by the ! 
liroteetion of the proxirietor of the promontory where 
they breed in Unst, they have now increased to at least 
twenty pairs. The iiromontory or enclosure here alluded 
to is tlic most noi'therly jioint of the British isles, and 
during the summer months, no sight can possibly lx? 
more interesting and extraordinary than wliat is here 
presented. The wliole ground (asAvell as the precipitous 
banks, wliieh on three sides overhang the sea) is lite- 
rally eoA^ered AAuth the nests of innumerable sea-fowl of 
various species, so that the unwonted visitor is ai>t to : 
t’^ead on them before he is av'are, and is each moment | 
in danger of being struck by the Avings of the parent ; 
birds, Avhicjh, alarmed for the safety of their progeny, dash . | 
OA'cr his bead, and almost in his face, while their screams | 
are ab.solutely deafening. Contrasted with this animated j 
picture, wlien the birds have migrated for the winter, j 
hoAv bleak and desolate is the aspect of tlie scenery, from I 
whence such multitudes of the inhabitants of the rocks 
and sea have fled for a time, leaving only a forlorn wil- 
derness^ w hich erewhile had swarmed Avith innocent and 
lovely forms of animated life, engaged in their most in- 
teresting and important nvoeations. From the nests in 
this loc«dity,w^ have flrequentlyprocuied, and afterwards 
domcsticated^^thc skua goU. He is not, however, a very 
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amiable bird. Ilis motions and cry are not unlike tlie ' 
eagle’s; and he is apt to be very tyrannical, and even 
injurious, to poultry and children; though he is not 
destitute of affection to any who are accustomed to feed 
or caress him. 

Should the above familiar sketches induce any j^oung 
reader to prosecute tlic subject to which they refer for 
himself, and thus become interested in tlie manners and 
customs of the brute creation around him — a study 
which may well be ranked among the influences t-iilcn- 
lated to Tiioralise and soften our nature — my olyect will 
liave been attained. 


TEN POUNDS., 

A TALE. 

‘ Tem pounds !’ exclaimed John Hawker, as lie re- 
fldded a letter and put it into his inmost i)Ocket, for 
fear it should he seen by bis wife. ‘ Ten pounds lost 
— gone — and 1 sliall never be able to make it up again. 
Oh dear, Avliat wi// l)ecorne of me?’ .lohii Hawker's 
anxiety was so intense, that it broke ont in a profuse 
perspiration, and he w^as wiping liis brow when )iis 
wife entered the little ffe turned x>alc, his 

lip quivered, and lie laid liold of a chair to steady 
hinisolf, lest sin? sliould see how nineli he trembled. 

‘Why, .lolin,’ exclaimed Mrs Hawker, ‘you seem 
dreadfully vexed about your brother’s family leaving 
the town. Por my j»art^ I feel their going away is like 
a load takeii/olT mo, for»tlu-*y were always borrow ir.g 
sonietliing or other, and having things upon trust out 
of the shop, i^'cn up to the bust minute, if f had not 
looked pretty sharp after them, we sl\ould have never 
got that two jiou.ids eleven and odd they ran up for 
groexTios.’ JoIju groaned in sj)irit; for well he knew 
that; the * small account’ li.‘ul been paid out of the money 
he had lent his brother, and hehntloned his itoat tightly 
over him, lest a corner of the letter which announced 
the borrower’s inability to return tlie loan should reveal 
itself to betray the secret. 

‘ I don’t W'ish them any harm,’ added Mrs Hawker 
bencvolentl}', ‘ and liope they will do better as emi- 
grants to Australia than they could do htie. Hut I 
doubt it, John ; a man with a wife and three children in 
a foreign country stands but a jioor chance. However, 
wo shall siX*.’ Mrs HaAvker’s remarks were cut short 
by the shrill voice of the errand boy exclaiming ‘ Sluq) 1’ 
and she bustled out to serve a customer. 

When his wife retired, John drew aside tlie green 
curtain, and iieeiied througJi the glas.s door to see 
wlio the customer might ho ; a jiraetice wliich he had 
invariably indulged in during the last month — ever 
since, in fact, he had clandestinely lent bis brother the 
fatal ten poiuids. To his horror, the individual who was 
being served with the various articles in wliicli he was 
licensed to deal, proved to be the customer whom of all 
others he dreaded mo.st to find in communication with 
his wife. The truth is, iioor John, being only a cipher 
in his owu chandlery business, had committed a kind of 
fraud— or rather it w^ould have been a fraud, if it were 
possible for a man to swindle him.self. Thc,cust<)mer 
now in the shop had i)aid lum an jiecount, and instead 
of duly handing the proceeds over to the head of the 
firm (in other words, to his ‘good lady’), he lent them 
to his btother. From that moment peace was banished 
feom his breast. "Ae fear of being found out haunted 
him constantly. In ordinary cases, a man wx)tild have 
lent the cosh in spite of his wife, and boldljf owmed 
tlie dec*d. But John’s was not an ordinary case. Jn 
matters of butiness, he ivas so completely^under uxorial 
control, that lie would have looked on such a disclosure 


with a dread equivalent to contemplating poison. Not | 
that Mr and Mrs Hawker lived unliappily together ; far j 
from it : for, apart from the shop, Mrs Hawker wxis a 
pattern of conjugal aflcction : — the wife was amiable, 
attentive, and kind, l)ut the shopwoman w'as imperious, 
exacting, inflexible ! 

Wv, left Jolni x)c'ci)ing under the curtain of the 
little sboj) ])arl(nir. Ho watelied the motions of the 
ciLstomer and his wife with intense suspense, trem- 
bling lest it .should come out tliat be luid received the 
money. The buyer and seller were in close conversa- 
tion, but it was evidently on indilfercnt topics. Fro- 
scntly Mrs Haw'ker s brow (birkt'ncd ; tin? customer 
produced a i)J,iper, wbieli w as not unlike, in outwnird ap- 
pearance, J^iiilln’s owni receipt ! He t-ould look no longer, 
and sunk ibtd. the nearest chair, ovcrjjow'erod with 
dread. His liour w\'is surely conic; for bis will' i 
bouiuxxl into flic room Av itli terrildc baste. She never 
heard of .sucli a thing ! The dii^honesty of some x>eopli! 
Avas really shocking! ‘Your hrollur,’ contimicd the 
dame, ‘ actually had the impudence to ask Mrs 'J'hoinp- 
.son to lend Ivim ten iiouiids, when he kneiv lie was 
going to leave the country, and could ncvcT repay it’ 

‘ Indeed !’ replied John, feigning astonishment, but in 
reality suddenly delighted to (ind ho w as yet safe ; ‘ and 
tliat jiajier she showx'd yon was ’ 

‘ His letter soliciting the accommodation. Not that 
I I think the I'hompsons are able, if willing, to be so 
generous, for they liave not yet p.aid us their last lialf 
year’s account.’ 

J'bougb once more ex])(‘ricneing the delights of tern- 
perary relief, John Hawker determined, when his w^ife 
returned to her shop duties, to devote all the energy 
of his mind to staving olT to a still more distant period 
the catastrophe he so imieh dreaded. He pored over 
the ledger, which he luckily kept, to pic’k out some bill 
which ho could safely present, and get paid, so as to 
transfer the money to the Thompsons’ acqpipit, and thu.'s 
close it. After a long search, he selected a twx'lve-pound 
bill oAving by j\Ir Staple, the timber merchant. He 
knew the cash AA Ould be immediately forthcoming, and 
lost no time in apiilying for it. 

John finmd Staple sitting alone over hi.s Avine 
after dinner, and avus not slow’ in accepfing his invi- 
tation to sit down and take a glass. The conversa- 
tion turned, as usual, on the liardness of the times — a 
subject on Avbicli Jolin invariably (‘xprGS.sed liiiriself w ith 
great despondency. Staple, Avho Avas a peeuiiarly good- 
licarted person, exmstrued tin; grocer’s lanientjxtions 
literally, and knoAving that he and Ins Avife w'cre 
deserA’ing people, otliTcd to be of :ii]y as.sistimce. An 
i(le:i instantly darted into John’s brain (wliicli, it must 
be OAA’ned, Avas never fertile in (expedients) that had 
Tujver befere entered it. AVouJd Staple, besides paying 
Ids account, /c/a/ Idin ten jionuds? The Avine inspired 
him with ( ourage, and lie aske^d tl^e favour — it Avas not 
denied — and Jolin ilaAvkcT experienced a feeling of ease 
. aiid^ecuri ty lie liad lu'cn a stranger to for more*, than a 
inontli. Still, tlio jileasnre aa^'is not Avithout its alloy ; to 
remove which it Avas necessary to solicit anotVier, and, 
as he tljought, a greater fav(Aur. He asked, in a tone 
of intreaty thiitiAvas not to be resisted, * if Mr Staple 
Avould be good enough not on any consideration to nieii- 
1^)11 the tran.saetion to his wife ?’ 

Staple faithfully promised. ‘ But there is one thing,* 
continued the lender, ‘about which I am Qxtremelv par- 
ticular, and that is punctuality of payment. You must 
let me have the money again before the 23th of JMarcli, 
for oil that day I make up my, accounts,’ As this was 
three moijjths to come, Johi| faithfhliy ^)romised, and 
joyfully departed with the money indiis pockel;. 

For some time past, Mr Ilawker’ls t^eqpondency Iiad 
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been the talk of the town ; but since his visit to Staple, 
Ilfs spirits had so manifestly improved, that it gave 
the neighbours a new theme for their gossip. At 
ien^h, after many guesses, they thought tliey dis- 
covered a cause for John’s unusual liveliness in the 
prosperity of the grocery establishment. The lord 


Mr Staple hoped not 

‘ I am in treaty for a sofa with Morrison the broker, 
but ' 

‘ But you know, my dear,’ interrupted John in an in- 
sinuating tone, ‘ we cannot afford it.’ 

‘ ril see about that, Mr Hawker,’ said the groceress, 


Of the mimor had come to reside on his estate, and ‘ if I can only get Morrison down to my price.’ 
made a point of confining his custom to the tradesmen ‘ Well, well, you know best,’ returned John, who 
of the town, none of whom fedt the benefit of Lord felt that he had carried his contradictions as far as he 
Winter’s patronage so extensively as the Ilaw'kers. dared. Here Staple turned to go off towards his own 
Had, however, their acquaintances known the truth, house, and on parting, Mrs Hawker pressed him to drop 
they would have perceived that this accession of good in some evening in a friendly way. * We have just 
fortune brought no benefit to^Jolm himself ; for, in pro- got two dozen of gold-coloured sherry down from Lon- 
portion as the business flourished, so did the managing don.’ 

partner’s vigilance increase. Mrs Hawker looked nar- ‘ I am deligh^jd to find you are getting on so well in 
rowly into the state of the books every night, oalcu- the world,* remarked Staple as he shook hands. By 
lated the profits, withdrew them from the till, and kept this time John was completely bewildered ; hut quickly 
them under lock and key with the most exact and un- awoke to a sense of his situation, when his friend 
bending regularity. In this state of things there ap- significantly, ‘ I supijose 1 shall see you on the IMSUty- 
peared but a small prosixsct of John being able, cither fifth. John?’ 


by fair means or foul, to scrape togcllier Staple’s ten 
pounds by the day he IVad promised to return it ; and as 
the time approaclied, his despondeney and terror re- 


John was too frightened to reply, so Staple went 
away without receiving an answer. 

‘ So, so,’ said INlrs Hawker in a tone of severe in- 


Seeing no prospect of av(.*rting a forfeiture of quiry ; ‘ -what is going on on the twenty-fifth ?’ 


his word to his friend, he never met him without des- 
canting more dolefully tlian ever on the hardness of the 


John made a mighty effort to titter — ‘ Nothing.’ 
‘Nothing! eh, John? as if I did not know Staple of 


times and the badness of trade. Staple sincerely pitied old. But take care, if you do dine with him on that day, 
1,1 1 1 • . 1 • 


him, but hoped he would be punctual in his payment on you don’t (^ome home in the state you did last Christ- 
Lady llay* mas. Indeed, if I were you, John, 1 would not go at till.’ 

As Mrs Hawker had few weaknesses, she may be Alas ! John only wished he might have it in his power 
readily forgiven for one whioli she possessed in a pro- for once to di^obo^’^ his better hfdfj but as lie saw not 
dominant degree. Considering herself, perhaps justly the smallest prospect of beifig .able, witl^ any face, to 
(for her father was an attorney), somewhat above her visit his friend on the day named, he faithfully promised 


readily forgiven for one which she possessed in a pre- 
dominant degree. Considering herself, perhaps justly 


present station in life, she had a habit of boasting and 
making as much pretension to gentility as she possibly 
could. Hence it w^as not unnatural that, out of the 
increased profits of trade, she should treat herself witli 
a new bonnet oftener than heretofore ; should fit up her 


that he •wouldn’t. Oil that ten pounds ! 

Again the neighbours noticed that J ohn Hawker had 
relapsed into the old state of melancholy ; neither was 
tliis overlooked by bis wife. It was in vain she tried 
to rouse him — vain were her treats .after supper of little 


‘ first-floor front, as she called it, in a supi.*rior style, and tumblers of the gold -coloured sherry and warm water ; 
make certain other additions to the houseViold expenses, for every drop John swallowed, he felt as if he were 
as were fully warranted by the flourishing state of the committing a fraud on his only (Tcditor. Vain was her 
business. N(7W, all thi.s ought to have mack' John Haw- triun^pli over Morrison the broker, wlien slic succeeded 
ker all the hazier ; hut, alas ! it augmented his misery, in getting the sofa at hcjr own price ; for John shared 
The 25th rapidly approached, and Ills good lady was not in licr exultation. ‘How,’ tlunight the wretched 
spending the money which ought, in strict justice to be grocer, ‘can I face SUn le, when the news of the outlay 
saved for liquidating the loan. comes to his ears?’ 

On ti^unday she appeared at church in a new tusc-an How indeed ? Conscience makes cowards of us all ; 
bonnet, with blue trimmings, ■which "was the envy and hut never did it make an individual so timid us John 
admiration of the surrounding congregatioiv -at least of Hawker. The certainty of Ixdpg unable to kc^ep Iii« 
the female part of it. Conscious ot the effect she liad engagement troubled liim with a morbid dread of meefc- 
producedi Mrs Hawker was, on her way liome, pecu- hig his creditor. Nor tliree 'W’^eeks before the appointod 


liarly chatty to all and sundry of the town 


day he fi^ared to leave his shop, lest he should cncoui^ 


Amongst others, she anti her hushand were joined by ter Staple on the street; and feared to stay at hornf, 
Mr BtaplOi who, after a well-turned compliment to the lest Staple should call. Un one or two occasions, when 
lady s blooming looks and elegant attire, turned to John, he couhl invent no reasonable excuses for going errands 
remarking that times could not be so desperate after all. of business for his head partner, he was observed to 
Jolm presented his longest face, and assured his friend turn the corners of every street with the utmost cu'Qtion, 
that buMneos was as bad as it could be, that money was taking a careful survey of its pas.sengers before he 
very scarce, and there was no end to the difficulties ventured to enter it. Once, ■when he thought be saw 
now-a-days of making ends meet. J'roin t]ii.s, how- Staple approaching him, he dartcnl down a blind alley ; 


ever, Mrs Hawker decidedly dissented. Eor her part, 
she was perfectly satisfied with things as they Were, 


and another time, when labouring under a similar de- 
lusion, he rushed into a doctor’s shoj), and asked for a 


and had no notion of living in the hiigger-muggev w^.ay certain drug with so much incoherency of manner, that 
that some people would live in if they could have Mieir the dispenser refused to supply him. 
will Indeed she was fitting up the front drawing-room At length the awful twenty-fifth arrived ! 
m a genteel miumer, that they might occasionally see Still,. all John’s tribulation was groundless, for he 
ttor friends in a social way. Poor John I in vain were heard notliing from Staple. But who could foretell the 
^ nis nudges and looks of intreaty tp admonish her sweeping catastrophe which may be awaiting him? 
to change the subject. Every word uttered by her Was the creditor nursing up all his wrath till the de- 
pel^d the plea of xwverty he w^as constantly putting jfi fault of payment had been actually committed ? Would 
to btaple ; hut being on a favourite topic, Mrs Hawker he, in violatiou of hM pledge, tell Mrs Hawker? John’s 


^1 went on. ‘There was a carpet, for instance, I 
bought at Tod’s ’ 


he, in violatiou of hM pledge, tell Mrs Hawker ? John’s 
hair stood on the bare anticipation. But no, no; 
he knew Staple; heltol'*^never was so strict a man of his 


* A l. A XT’ IJ * ..Mill » UlHiU Ui Xiao 

^ A cheap Eiclderimnster merely,’ remarked the word. , He inijy go to law for the debt-resort, in fact, 
a. 11 T- • to great butthelastextre- 

Not at all* cheap ! ob^rved tbe lady totly; ‘for mi^^df sdlWhe divulging the secret to Ms wife— Was a 
^ buy tmngs, J like them gwjd and sVviceable. pi 6 (»S;^hf mali^ John felt would never be hurled against 
Oneto’tbuy^ncarpet everyday; do we, MrStaple?’ ( John was right 
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The twenty-^fiflfch passed over; the next day; the 
t^nt>^iseventb, and not a word from Staple about the 
ten pounds. This silence was ominous ; it boded either 
great good or dire evil. On the twenty-eighth, hoAvever, 
John’s terrible suspense was put an end to. Staple had 
gone to London on some pressing business ! ‘ Perhaps,’ 
said John, the first moment he found himself alone, 
■while rubbing his hands with sucdi ecstatic violence that 
his linen shop- sleeves looked like a couple of white 
ribbons — ‘ perhaps/ he exclaimed, ‘ Staple has forgotten 
the ten pounds I’ 

From the moment this egregious improbability pos- 
sessed the mind of John Hawker, his spirits exhibited 
symptoms of, fresh elation. Whenever his wife had a 
commission for him to execute out of dpors, instead of 
making all manner of excuses for getting off' the job, 
he surprised her by the alacrity with which he under- 
took it. He walked along the streets witii a bold step 
and confident air, never dreaming of looking round the 
corners. Nay, he even ventured once or twice past 
Staple’s own house, although he had previously gone 
many a mile out of his way to avoid it. On one of 
these excursions this comfort able condition of mind w^as 
doomed to receive a severe cheek. John met the post- 
man, who placed in his hands a letter. Ho glanced 
at the post-mark, and turned pale ; it was from Lon- 
don. With a cautious step, hut trenihling liand, he 
sought out tlie most retired part of tlie road, and broke 
the sejd. Sure enough it was from Staj)le. After up- 
braiding the grocer for breaking his -word, the writer 
gave him perempto^” notice, that unless tlie ten pounds 
were paid * j^nraediately ’• (and under tins word were 
scored three very coiispicuous daslies), the aff'air -would 
be put into the hands of jin .attorney — a London at- 
torney ; for Staple was miwilling to expose the defaulter 
to his neighbom-s by employing one l)eloiiging to tlie 
; town. 

I It is truly said tliat no situation is so desperate but 
• it is possible to extract some comfort out of it ; and 
j though tlie terrors ct the law too surely awaited the 
miserable shopkeeper, yet one shred of, satis! action 
remained ; — it was evident that Staple di<ln't mean to 
tell his wife. While safe from sucli a disclosure, John 
felt almost strong enough to defy tlie laAv. 

It was well he was tliiis fortified ; for exactly a week 
after the receipt of the epistle, while he was serving 
in the shop, a small slip of paper was thrust into his 
hand by a stranger who came in under pretence of 
inquiring the price of,mottled goap. Iniekily, at that 
moment Mrs Hawker’s back w'as turned (for slie was | 
weighing off treacle;), and Jolm was able to crush tlic | 
memorandum in his palm, and thrust it under his I 
ain on-string without detection. When an opportunity ; 
occurred of perusing it in secret, he found that it was 
nothing less than the copy of a writ. 

‘ Troubles,’ says a much-used adage, ‘ are nothing 
■when you are used to them in other words, the (jon- 
stant contemplation or expcriijnee of severe misfortunes 
blunts tlieir jioignancy. Familiarity breeds contempt 
for w^oes as well as for friends ; and this was the case 
with John Hawker. So long nad his mind l)een tortured 
with the idea of having borrowed ten pounds, and being 
quite unable to pay it, that familiarity with that fact 
hardened his despondency into a sort of desperate 
recklessness and disregard of consequences — a patient 
but bewildered awaiting for the worst, coiqe when 
it would. « * 

He did wait, and in due time let judgment go by 
default. He wag no longer a free member of society ; 
his liberty was at the mercy of the sherilT of the county 1 
In these circumstances, another man would have chosen 
the least of two evils— he would have preferred telhng 
his wife to going to x)H 80 n. ’Tis true that in moments 
of extreme excitement several wild schemee enjered his 
head. He had thought of robbing the tiHv aud even of 
ruuning the country ; but to give himself up to eternal 
domestic diaoord, by divulging liis secreti^was too dread- 
ful to be contemplated. 


Exasperated at Jolm Hawker’# obstinate silence. 
Staple pursued him to the last extremity ; and one 
morning, while; the devoted chapman was mechanically* ’ 
checking off an invoice in the parlour, a rough-looking 
man entered the shop. Luckily, a customer was en- 
gaging Mrs ILwker’s attention, and on the stran^r 
inquiring for her husband, she desired him to ‘ step in.’ 

The moment the parlour door was opened, and John’s 
eyes fell on the entrant, he saw it was all over with 
him. He first shut the door and tlien the ledger, took 
off one of his short sleeves, and looked for his hat 
‘I suppose I must go with you?’ he remarked in a 
tone of resignation tliat w^ould have done honour to a 
martyr, 

‘ Oh no,’ answered the man, pulling out a very dirty 
l)ocket-book ; ‘you labour under a mistake ; this writ’— 
and he exhibited a long slip of parchment — ‘ this writ is 
not a capias. X liave not i;omo to take your l)ody ; we 
only want the goods — that’s all.’ 

‘ The wLat ?’qn(ced J olm aghast ; ‘ the goods ? the fur- 
niture?’ 

‘ Of course ; and stock in trade too — at least so much 
of it as will cover the debt and (;osts.’ 

John thought of the sofa, the eariiet, and the other 
elegancies of tlie up-stairs room, in which his ‘good 
lady’ took such iiride, and felt that he would much 
ratlier have gone to jirison at once. His old terrors 
came over him as he eontemidated the precipice that 
was about to fall on him. Here was a crisis 1 An exe- 
cution was in the house ! Now it was all over. ‘ Mercy 
on me I’ he cxt-laimed, clasping his hands ; ‘ now my 
wife must know of it !’ 

‘ Not by no means,’ said the sheriff’s man, as he took 
off’ bis greateoal, and sat in a chair to make himself 
I)erfe(;tly at home ; ‘ at all cvemts not just yet, for I 
daresay it would distn-ss her, poor thing.* 

‘.Lilt how <vu it be avouied, my good man?’ asked 
poor John, grasping the stranger’s shoulder with un- 
natural (uiergy. 

‘Why, this way. You see I am now in possession of 
3 ’’our goods and idiattels, and you can keep me here if 
you lik(* for nine days, which will give you time to look 
about yon, and get the mone^' together. But if you do 
not arrange before that time, we must liave in tlie 
broker, and sell.’ 

* {Something may turn up, to he sure/ sawl Ha-wker 
thoughtfully. ‘ But you will have to live and sleep here ; 

I can’t keep that from my wdfe.’ 

‘Nothing more easy. Can’t I pretend to be a cousin 
of yours just come home from sea?’ * 

‘ But I have no cousin at sea.’ 

‘ Then we must try something else. Hilen in posses- 
sion, as they call us, are obliged to turn anything to 
accommodate parties. When I get into great people’s 
houses, they put me in livery, and visitors little think 
they are waited on by a sheriff’s man. In other houses 
1 pretend to be a single-man lodger, who boards with 
the faniiU'’ ; but I ’alwa^^s find the cousin from sea to ■ 
answer best. JMake liaste/ he added, ‘and think of r 
something ; your w lie’s a-coming ! Have no rela- 
tions abroad ?’ ^ ^ ] 

At this opportune question the cause of all his v 

fortunes daried inh) his mind, andMolm had just enough ’ j ; > 
senjD left to say, * Yes, my brother; he epllgrated „ 

mouths ago.’ y ., '''4^ -, 

The mail replied, ‘Tory well; leave tlm Wt to me/ ;i 
just in time ; iur the words were scarcely uttered before 
Mrs Haw ker eqtergd the parlour. > ■ 

The ingenious ‘ nmu in possession’ exetbised bis 
toation Ki >au:cessfully, that for a time be dec^ 
the noLeasiiy-takej|-in Mrs Hawkei^^ He wid lie bad i 
been sent by the emigrants to give an account of their • 
embarkation, and to say they were quite well ; adding!, ^ 
that he w as very glad to acxiept the kind 
which Mr Hawker had given him to stay a day*or ttrq, 
to aw iiit the orrivid of #eme; lnbhey he ^expect^^ 

London. ^The lady frowned*^mip|it her husband one of 
those annihilating lo(to John 


" ts^mble. The guest, howDver-^^V'hd boasted, and iiot 
.untnily, that he had seen a good deal of life— made him- 
sdt during the rest of the day, so agreeable to his 
hostess by a little adroit flattery, that after supper 
she produced the goM-coloured sherry, and caused a 
bed to be made for him on the new sofa in the best 
room. 

As fbr poor John, he went about the house nexf day 
like a man in a dream. The little wit he usually pos- 
sessed was completely frightened out of him, and only 
returned when something liap])ened that tended to 
awaken his * good lady’s’ siispicions, and consequently 
his own fears. For instanccf the stranger’s stor^" con- 
cerning the departed brother turned ont, on cross-exa- 
mination, to be rather incoherent. Sometimes John 
was said to have four nephews, instead of two; at 
others, his brother had gone to Islew Zealand, instead of 
to 'Australia; till at length the lady’s suspicions were 
BO effectually roused on the sixth day, that she told 
John confldentially she believed the man was an im- 
and hinted the expediency of consulting some 
mtolligent constable. TJiis gave the husband a new lit 
of dread. He bore up against it as long as lie could ; 
but at length, when the man in possession was detected 
smoking a pipe up the kitchen chimney, the ‘ good lady’ 
vowed she would submit to be deceived no longer. 

John’s agony was now Avorked up to such a pitch, 
that he was seized with a violent fever, and symptoms 
of incipient insanity. But here tlie rigid sliopwoman 
relaxed into the affectionate W'ifc. All her attentions 
were centred in her husband: the doctor was sent for, 
and every minute to be spared from the shop w as jiassed 
at his bedside. The stranger made himself too useful to < 
be thought unkindly of; but still he had a duty to per- i 
form, and — ^the ninth day was to*morrow ! i 

The doctor’s report to Mrs Hawker tended to hasten 
on the crisis, which seemed inevitable. He said that 
Johns disease was mental, rather than pln^sicaH, that 
it was evident he had something on liis mind — some- i 
thing awMI Upon this Mrs Hawker intreated her < 
fausl^nd to unbosom himself. Slie tried all that endear- 
ment and cokxing could do ; and three several times 
did John essay to divulge his secret, hut on each occa- 
sion his heart failed him, and he was silent. As it 
turned out, it was perhaps fortunate that he remained 
ff 0 ; for at this, the eleventh hour, succour wa at hand I 
At the very moment that Mrs Hawker w%as making 
the third endeavour to extract the secret from her , 
hushand, wh^ should enter the shop but the brotlier wdio, ! 
it was 8Upl>osed, had eniipated! Having quarrelled ; 
with Mrs Hawker, lie declined seeing her, but desired 
to have an interview wdth his brother alone. This j 
he had; and relahid that, having gone to London to 
em^rk on board the emigrant ship, he accidentally i 
met jiOrd Winter’s land-steward, who dissuaded him ] 
from so rash a step, wrote to his lordship, and he had : 
given Mm the situation of bailiff. * So, as I have no i 
passage^money to pay, I can return the ten poimds 
after all’ j 

‘What!’ said John, starting up in his bed with a ( 
degree of energy which aUirmei^ his brother. * What 
did you say about the ten pounds ? Say it again, for 
mercy’s sake !’ * 

‘Here it is,’ replied the elder Hawker, showing a i 
bank-note. % < 

‘ But the costs ?’ 

‘ What costs ?’ 

This question was answered by a* ri^bling account ! 
of all, poor John had endured for his brother’s sake. ' 
Thfi Than in possession was called up stairs ; the monqf i 
(debt and costs) paid; the deception he jiractised on i 
^ts Hawker w'as favourcKi and strengthened by the i 
brptb^. who J^oborated his atoty ; and John’s peace i 
of mind aiid^ealth were completely restored. i 

Bincft thia transaction, John, and his wife Iiave got on J 
to in tW world, that they talk of retiring from J 
buBmejM., They live most; happily togetherV for Mrs i 
Hawk^ eohttows fo haveit allherown^:^^ John is ] 


obedient and oonflding in everything save one :— to this 
day liis good lady does not know a word alk>ut to 
‘ TexPounim.^ ' i 


MEDICAL SUPERBTITIOKS. 

Perhaps no class of superstitions exhibits human cre- 
dulity and wealcness in a broader light than that con- 
nected wdth the history of medicine and surgery. Until 
within a comparatively recent period, the medical prac- 
tice of our own country vraa little else than a tissue 
of superstitious beliefs and speculative conceits ; and 
such, even at the present day, is the character of the 
healing art in many parts of the world. Like other 
general featnresrin the history of mankind, these Ijclicfs 
arc foiin(ied upon certain principles In our nature- 
erring through that ignorance which progressive expe- 
rience and reason are destined to dissipate. Man natu- 
rally seeks to avoid disease, from the pain which it 
creates, and the consefpient fear of death urges him to 
grasp at any proffered remedy. His own anxiety, hi- 
creased by that of his friends, makes him prone to Lx?- 
lieve; and credulity is a u'eakness erer ready to be 
practised upon by tlie selfish and designing. Thus 
quackery and empiricism originate. There is, however, 
another cause of the superstitious in medicine equally 
general with that already mentioned — namely, the un- 
known origin of many of the maladies which assail us. 
The causes of external injuries are seen and known ; 
those of internal or constitutional disease are obscure. 
In rude ages, such afflictions arc-regarded as judgments, 
and tlie work of malignant spirits ; henc6^ clmrms, in- 
cantations, and divinations, .are the curative means re- 
sorted to. If the patient die, it is his fate ; if he survive 
(whether from thcj disease linving run its course, or from 
the force of imagination acting upon hi.s bodily system), 
the charm is considered cfiicacious ; and wiiat is said to 
iuive cured one, it is but reasonable to apply to thou- 
sands. Thus it is that empiricism and siijKTStitiorv get 
estaldished, and retain their hold even long after science 
has taught us to laugh at their absurdity. It nwy, 
therefore, l>e curious, and not iininstructive, to collect a 
few details resj)ecting past medical practice, and its Min 
surviving superstitions. ' 

One oi’ the cnrliest and most prevalent of these beliefs 
was that wliich attributed medical virtues to rings made 
of certain metals, and fabricated after a certain fashion. 
It w as a custom in England, as early as the time of the 
Plantagenets, for the king on a particular holiday every 
3 ^ear to bless ermup-rinya at the church of Westminster, 
which rings were preserved by the people with the 
greatest care, as specifics against the disorder from 
which they took their name. Van Hehnont, who wrote 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century, affirms that 
he w'as possessed of a metal, of which, if a ring were 
made and w^orn, not only the pain attendant upon hae- 
morrhoids would cease, but that in twenty-four hours, 
whether internal or external, they would vanish alto- 
gether. This faith in metal rings is still far from being 
extinct, as we learn from the subjoined notice forwarded 
to us by a silversmith in an English provincial town 

‘ Some time ago, a young man of about twenty-five 
years of age, evidently in a bad state of health, came 
to iny shop, wishing me to make him aiptrong ring oiut 
of several pieces of silver which he brought with hinti. 
By queationing him a little, I ascertained that ho had 
been longi? subject to fits ; that nothing which he had 
hitherto ♦ried had afforded him any relief; and that he 
had been advised by a neighbour to try a charm, which 
she had known to be efficacious in several instances. The 
charm was, that he must beg seven different pieces of 
silver from seven different persons ;Hhat a strong ring 
must be made containing a part of each of the pieces ; 
that the.persoii who fnade it must have no other reward 
for his labour than the pieces which were left after the 
ring liad boeb made; that he must wear the ring upon 
tlte lore fingeg-^ the right liand, and tot hb^iiglit tfum 
have no further fear of a recurrence of fits. The young 
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miin al 80 said that tlie surgeon who attended him had 
Bignided his assent to the trial ! I asked him if he could 
really bring himsdf to think that it could be of any 
service to him? He replied, that when he thouglit of it 
reasonably, he must confess he did not see how it could ; 
but that, as he had been so tormented with the tits, and 
as everything else he had tried had been of no service, 
he was willing to try anything, for drowning-men catch 
at straws. I forthwitli undertook to make him the ring, 
but on condition that he would call after he had worn it 
for a while, to let me know if it had been the means of 
conquering his mortal enemy or not. 

In about three or four months afterwards, my cus- 
tomer was passing the shop, when I called liini in. He 
told me that perhaps I might douht wliat he stated, but 
that, nevertheless, it was perfectly true ; that from the 
time of putting on the ring until then, he had never 
once had a fit, though before that time lie liad had three 
or four in a w'eek, and that he w'as rapidly recovering 
his health ! I was greatly amused with this confession ; 
for, to let you into a secret, though I must endeavour 
to blush in mentioning the trick — the ring whicli I 
made did not contain a particle of the silver which had 
been brought to me. The ring was made by me from 
the shank of an old silver spoon ; and yet the patient 

1 assured me he was cured. I did not, however, for obvi- 
1 ous reasons, tell him of the deceit. 

I Upon reflecting on this remarkable superstition, if I 
; may call it by that name, I have arrived at the eonclg- 
i sion, that the whole cause of the cure was a strong ellbrt 
i of the imagination.! T^ie young man forced liiinself to 
i believe in t>e potency of the charm, and, in doing so, 
i exerted an influence over the nervous energy, which 
j produced the desired result. May not tins species of 

1 confidence account for many alleged cures from tlie use 
i of charms?' 

■ Sometimes a superstition accommodates itself to a 
change in tJje public mind, and thus endures long after 
its original form has (.‘casetl to 'ne regarded. It is b.v no 
means uncommon to meet with educated people who 
wear rings composed of zinc and copper, which are sup- 
posed to have a favourable effect in rheumatic aftections, 
merely because plates of these metals, with a fluid be- 
tween them, are employed to form a galvanic circle. 
To fire off a child’s pop-gun at a Elandcrs fortress 
would be quite as rational, and equally effective. 

Besides their faith in the efficacy of metallic contact, 
our ancestors believed in the potency of certain stones, 
such as the philosopher’s, the magical, the v'^getable, 
and the angelic, to wliich mystical and superhuman 
properties were respectively attributed. These, however, 
were more strictly magical than niedic.al, and so we pfiss 
them by, to glance at some of those talismans, amulets, 
and (diarms, recorded in a recent work devoted to the 
subject.* Talismans, or the doctrine of signatures, had 
their origin from a belief, says Mr I*ettigrew, ‘that 
medicinal substances bore upon their external surfaces 
tlie projHsrties or virtues they possessed, impressed upon 
them by planetary influence. The connexion of the pro- 
perties of substances with their colour, is also an opinion 
of great antiquity: white was regarded as refrigerant, red 
as hot— cold and hot qualities w'ere therefore attributed 
tt» medicines so coloured. This opinion led to serious 
errors in practifoe. Red flow'ers were given for disorders 
of the sanguiferous system, yellow ones for those of the 
biliary secretion, &c. We find that in small-pox red bed- 
coverings were employed, with the view of biinging the 
pustples to tlie surface of the body, 'fhe bed-funiiture 
and bangings were very commonly of a red colour — red 
, substances were to be looked upon by the patient. Burat 
purple, pomegranate seeds, mulberries, or other red in- 
gredients, were dbrsolved in their drink. In short, as 
\vioenna contended that red bodies moved the blood, 
everything of a red colour was cmliloyed in those cases. 

John of Gaddesden, pliysician to Bd ward II., directs his 
patients to be wrapped up in scarlet dresses j and he says j 
that, “when the son of the renowned king of England 
(Edward H.) lay sick of the small-pox, I took care that 
everything around the bed should be of a red colour ; 
which succeeded so completely,: that the prince was re- 
stored to perfect health, without the vestige of a pustule 
remaining.” Wraxall, in his “ Memoirs,” says that the 
Emperor Francis I., when infected with the small-pox, 
was rolled up in a scarlet clotli by order of his physi- 
cian, so late as 1705, when he died. Flannel dyed nine 
times in blue was held to be elHcacioua in the removal 
of glandular swellings.’ , 

Amulets, in earlier times, were borne alike by rich and 
poor, and even in our own day are not wholly'discarded 
— showing how firmly superstition lays hold of the iinen- 
liglitened mind. We transcribe a few of those recorded 
by Mr Pettigrew : — ‘ The elder tree, to the history of 
w’hich many s^erstitions bedong, forms a charm for a 
variety of clisiiiEes, but has been especially enqiloyed in 
epilepsy. In Blot^hwick’s “ Anatoniie of tlie Elder,” 
translated and publislied in London, 105.5, p. 52, we read 
of an amulet made of the elder growing on a sallow ; “ If 
in the month of October, a little before tlie full moon, 
you iiluck a twig of tlie elder, and cut the cane that is 
betwixt two of its knees, or knots, in nine xde^ies, and 
these pieces, being bound in a piece of linen, be in a 
thread so hung about the neck that they touch the 
spoon of the heart, or the sword-fonned cartilage; and 
that they may stay more firmly in tliat place, they are 
to be hound thereon witli a linen or silken roller wrapt 
about tlie body, till tlie thread break of itself. Tlie 
thread being broken, and the roller removed, the amulet 
is not at all to be touched with bare hands, but it ought 
to be taken hold on by some instrument, and buried in 
a place that nobody may touch it.” Bomc hang a cross 
made of the elder and the sallow, mutually inwrapping 
one another, a1>out the cVuldren’s neck. 

Father , Jerome Merolla de Sorrento, in his “ Voyage 
to Congo,” mentions the foot of tlie elk as a certain 
remedy against ejiilepsy. Tlie way to find out the foot 
in which this virtue lies, he says, is to* “ knock the 
beast down, when he will imniediately lifj up that leg 
which is most efficacious to scratch his e:ar. ’Then you 
must be ready with a sharp scimitar to lop off the medi- 
cinal limb, and you shall find an infallible remedy against 
the falling sickness treasured up in his elaws.” Among 
the Indians and Norwegians, and the other northern 
nations, the hoof of the elk is regarded a sovereign 
cure for epilepsy. The person affiicted must apply it 
to his heart, hold it in his left hand, and rub his ear 
witli it. 

Huring the severe visitation of the league in London, 
amulets composed of arsenic were very commonly worn 
over the region of the heart, upon the principle that one 
jioison would drive out or prevent the entry of another. 
Large quantities of arsenic were imported into London 
for this jnirpose. ’l)r Henry wrote against them as 
“ dangerous and hurtful, if not iieniicioiis, to those 
who wcare them.” Quills of quicksilver were commonly 
worn about the neck a i>rcscrvative against the 

league. The ijowder of toad was^ernployed in a similar 
wa}% Pope Adrian is reported never to have been 
witiiout it. The ingredients forming his amulet were 
dried toad, arsenic, tornientiJ, pearl, colii, hyacinth, 
smarag, and tragacantli.’ 

Charms were equally prevalent with talismans and 
amulets, and in,ru4‘al districts tlie belief in their efficacy 
is far from being extinguished. The writer of this notice 
1^8 h<;ani charms repeated over a sick-bed, and also as 
preventives against disease and the machinations of 
witchcraft; and this within these last ten years, in the 
Ijowland districts of Scotland* Tiibse felated by Mr 
Pettigrew, in connexion with ague, may be taken as 
sufficiently illustrative ; ^r- * Ip, Skippon’s account of a 
“ Journe;^throi|Bh the Low^Gountries,’'* &c. he makes 
mention m the l^tures of Eerra;ViiiS« and his jiarrative 
of the cure of the ague of a SpanishMieh^ixant, by writ- 
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words FEBRA'FUCEf and cutting off a letter from 
tll(e paper every day ; and he observed the distemper to 
a^to accordingly : when he cut the letter k, last of all, 
t^e ague left him. In the same year, he says, fifty more 
were reported to be cured in the same manner. Another 
charm for ague was directed to be said up the chimney 
by the eldest female of the family, on St Agnus’ Eve. It 
ran thus : — ‘ 

Tremble and go 1 
First day shiver and burn : 

Tremble and quake ! 

Second day shiver and learn : 

Tremble and die ! 

Third day never,rctiirn 1’ 

The possibility of transplanting or transferring the' 
ague was once commonly entertained. ‘ Mr Douce, in 
some manuscript notes transmitted to JMr Brand, says, 
“ it is usual with many persons about Exe-ter, who are 
afibcted with ague, to visit at dead of night the nearest 
cross-road five different times, aiid there bury a new-laid 
egg? The visit is paid about an hour before the cold fit 
is expected ; and they are persuaded that with the egg 
they shall bury the ague. If the experiment fail (and 
the agitation it occasions may often render it successful), 
they attribute it to some unlucky accident that 
have befallen them on the way. In the course of the 
walk, and in the performance of the rite, they observe 
the strictest silence, taking care not to speak to any 
one whom they may happen to meet.” By breaking a 
salted cake of bran, and giving it to a dog when the fit 
comes on, the malady has been supposed to be trans- 
ferred from the patient to the animal.’ 

That these charms were totally useless, and could 
have produced no effect on the disease for the cure of 
which they were administered, must be evident to every 
educated mind. In the nature of things, such cures arc 
impossible, unless, be it always remembered, the malady 
Is of a nervous character, and over which the imagina- 
tion is capable of exercising some control. The power 
which the mind exerts over the body, is too well known 
to be for one moment discredited ; and certain diseases 
may yield to this influence when the patient’s imagi- 
nation is sufficiently excited by belief in the potency of 
the talisman apTh^'*^* Numberless instances of tliis kind 
of influence arc on record : that given by Dr Paris in 
his VPharmacologia,’ as related to him by th late Mr 
Coleridge, is, perhaps, the most strikingly illustrative : — 

* As soon as the powers of nitrous oxide were discovered, 
Dr Beddoes at once concluded that it must necessarily 
bo a specific ^for paralysis : a patient was selected for 
the trial, and the management of it was intrusted to Sir 
Httthphry Davy. Previous to the administration of the 
gas, he inserted a small pocket tiierniometer under the 
tongue of the patient, as he was accustomed to do upon 
such occasions, to ascertain the degree of animal tem- 
perature, with a view to future comparison. The pa- 
ralytic man, wholly ignorant of the nature of the process 
to wliich he was to submit, but deeply impressed, from 
the representation of Dr Beddoes, with the certainty of 
its success, no sooner felt the thermometer under his 
tongue, than he concluded the talisman was in full ope- 
rai^on, and in a burst of enthusiasm declared tliat he 
already experienced the effect of its benign influence 
throughout his whole body: the opportunity was too 
tempting to, be lost : Davy cast an intelligent glanc^ nt 
Coleridge, aiftl desired his patient to renew his visit on 
the following day, when the same ceremony was per- 
formed, and repeated every succeeding day for a fort- 
night* the patient gradually improviag during that 
^riod, when he was dismissed as cured, no other appli- 
cation having been used.’ Cures effected by the imp«‘- 
iition of xoyal hartds, by stroking, *l)y mesmerism, and 
the like, are proofs of the same principle ; a principle of 
#hicu the judicious physician may sometimes avail 
hU^ patient’s sake, but which he will never 
for his own aggrandisement, 
to the numerics phs^ses which 
has assumed, there is none 
exhibit jbe liimiaa understanding m a more de- 


graded light than that connected with the cure of bodily y 
infirmities. Few if any of these cures had a ahow of 
reason to recommend them to the cultivated mind ; and 
even these few were so clouded with mummery and 
jargon, that one is apt to treat them with ridicule, be- 
lieving that more virtue was ascribed to the mode of 
administration than to the potency of the article pre- 
scribed. Nor did these superstitions exert their sw'ay 
over the vulgar mind alone ; the rich and great were 
equally under their influence, and indulged in them all 
the more that their circumstances afforded them the 
means. It was left for the progress of science to dissi- 
j)ate these errors; and though the simple and unin- 
formed, in remote districts, may still cling to some of 
these beliefs, and quacks and empirics be ever ready to 
impose on their credulity, as a nation we are now hap- 
pily on the path to more rational and effective modes 
of procedure. 



MEMOIIIS OF A GKIFFIN. 

Far from finding any speculations on that animal of 
fabulous ferocity, whiidi exists only in the imaginations 
of lioets and in tlie blazonry of heralds, the rca<ler of 
the two volumes before us* will discover nothing more 
than tlic experiences of a harmless young gentleman 
just entering life as a military officer. The trutJi is, 
the term griffin is an Anglo-Indian eant word applied 
to all new' comers whose lot has been cast in IJritish 
India. According to our authority, ‘a griffin is the 
Johny Newcome of the Easty. one whose European 
manners an<i ideas stand oiif-in ludicroun; relief wdien 
contrasted wdtli thos(.‘, so essentially different in most 
respects, wdiieli appertain to the new country of his 
sojourn. The ordinar}'^ period of griffinhood is a year, 
by w'hicdi time the ?wvus liorno^ if apt, is suj)j>osed to have 
acquired a sufficient familiarity with the language, ha- 
bits, customs, and manners of the country, both Anglo- 
Indian .and native, to produde his making himself su- 
prenidy ridiculous by blunders, yauchcries, and the in- 
discriminate ai)plication of English standards to states 
of things to wliich those rules ore not alw^ays exactly 
adapted. 

At llio termination, then, of the above-mentioned ( 
period, our griffin, if he has made the most of his time, 
becomes entitled to associate on pretty equal terms with 
those sun-dried sijccimens of the genus homo^ familiarly 
called the “ old hands subs of fifteen years’ standing, 
gray-headed captains, and superannuated majors, critics 
profound in the merits of a curry, or the quality of a 
batch of Hodgson’s pale ale. He ceases to be tlie butt 
of his regiment, and persecutes in his turn, with the zeal 
of a convert, all novices not blessed with his modicum 
of local experience.’ 

The jiarticular individual of the species who now 
favours us with his memoirs, comes forw'ard under the 
fictitious name of Frank Gernon, and declares himself 
to have been the son of an Irish gentleman settled in 
England. At the age of sixteen he obtained a cadet- 
ship in the East India Company’s military service, and 
in due time w'as shipped on board the llottenbeam Castle 
for the scene of his future career. The account of his 
voyage proves, on perusal, to differ but little from that 
of otlier travellers to the same destiiiati^. His fellow- 
pa.ssengcr8 consisted of the usual assortment of old 
officers returning to secure retiring pensions, younger 
ones going back from * Euroi)ean leave,’ civilians tind 
their wdves, matrons hastening to expectant husbands, 
and spinsters desirous of getting a peep at the country- 
hut nothing more. Arrived ih the Bay of Biscay, Mr 
Gernon describes the tossings, tumblings, miseries, and 
comical contretemps to which the ihip was subject in 
those uneasy waters. Here is the record of a dimier 
afloat :-r‘ Our first day’s dinner on board, with things 
iri the state I have described — that is, the Eottenbeam 
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I Castle reeling and staggering like a drunken man— -was 
' a most comical affair, and I should have enjoyed it ex- 
tremely, had my nausea been less. It is true, with some 
variations, the scene was afterwards frequency repeated 
(except when sea-pie was the order of the day); but 
then, though 1 was no longer qualmish, it in turn had 
lost the master-charm of novelty. We were summoned 
to dinner as usual, on the day in question, by the 
drummers and fifers, or rather, to be more respectful, 
the “captain’s band;” but from the diflSculty of pre- 
serving an equilibrium, these w'orthies mangled the 
“ Roast Beef of Old England” most unmercifully. The 
dapper little steward, with his train of subordinates, had 
some difficulty in traversing the deck with their savoury 
burdeus ; unable to march as before, hqads erect, like a 
squad of recruits, the grand purveyor, with liis silver 
tureen in the van, they now emerged tlicatrically from 
the culinary regions, advancing with slides and side- 
steps, like a corps de ballet — now a halt, then a sinmlta- 
neous run, then balancing on one leg, and linaily 
(hitting the moment of an equipoise) a dart into the 
cuddy, where, wdth some little difficulty, each contrived 
to deposit his diali. The passengers, emerging from 
various doors and openings, tottering and liolding on as 
best tliey miglit, now made their way to seats, and 
amidst the most abominable creaking and groaning that 
ever saluted my ears, the business of dinner began. In 
spite of sand-bags, however, and all other appliances, 
there W'us no restraining the ambulatory freaks of the 
dishes, and we were scarcely seated when a tremendous 
j lee lurcli sent a tyreen of pea-soup souse ov(t the 
j doctor’s ker|tiymere wataicoat and Brummel tie ; and a 
I roast pig, as if suddenly resuscitated, and endued with a 
j spirit of frenzy, darted from its dish, and cantering 
j furiously down tlie wliole lenglli of the t;'.blc, iiiially 
eliec.ted a lodgment in Miss Dohbikins’ lap. I, fjr 
my part, was nearly overwhelmed by an involuntary 
embrace froni the charming Miss Olivia; whilst to add 
to the (jonfusion, at this particular moment, Mr Cadet 
Grundy, governed rather by sight than a due eonside- 
ratiou of iurcumstaiiccs and tlie laws of gravitation, 
made a desperate lunge at one of the swinging tabkis, 
W'hich be thought was making a most dangerous ap- 
proach to the perpendicular, in order to steady it, and 
the immediate result was a fearful crash of glasses and 
decanters, and a plentiful libation of port and sherry. 

“ Are ye mad, sir, to do that ?” exclaimed the cap- 
tain [a Scotcliman], with ill-suppressed vexation at the 
destruction of his glasses, and forgetting his usual 
urbanity, 

“ I thought they w^ere slipping off, sir,” said Grundy 
with great humility. 

“ Ye ha’ slupi)ed tliern off in gude airncst yersel, 
sir,” rejoined Captain M‘Guffin, unable, however, to 
repress a smile, in which all joined, at the idea of 
Grundy’s extreme simplicity. “ Diniia yc ken, sir, that 
it’s the ship, and not the swing-table, tliat loses its per- 
pendicular ? liere, stew'ard,” continued he, “ clear away 
these fragments, and put mair glasses on the table.” 

The colloquy ended, there was a further lull, >vli(*n, 
heave yo ho I away went the ship on the other side ; 
purser jammed up against the bulk-head; rolls, legs, 
and wings, boiled beeti carrots, and potatoes, all racing, 
08 if to see wh|^i would first reach the other side- of the 
table. At thU instant snap went a chair-lashing, and 
the ex-resident of BaugtUabad was whirled out of the 
cuddy-door like a thunder-bolt. « 

“ There she goes again 1” exclaimed the second mate ; 
“hold on, gentlemen.” The caution was well-timed, 
fpr down she went on tlio opposite tack ; once more the 
recoil brought the colonel back again, with tiie force of 
a battering-ram, attended by an awful smash of the 
butler’s plate-basket, and other deafening symptoms of 
reaction. Oh, ’tis brave sport se cuddy-dinner in an 
Xndiaman, and your ship rolling gunwales under.’ 

We must, however, travel a iTtfle faster than our hero, 
and pick him up at Calcutta, where he js speedily assailed 
by hosts of sircars, or valets do place, whose ostensible 


' duty it is to recommend hotels, ,supply' the stranger 
with all he wants from the best markets at the lowest 
price, to make him acquainted with the customs of the 
country, and to do many other necessary offices ; their 
real business being to cheat on every ‘barin’ they 
are intrusted to make; and, in short, to fleece their 
employer as much ns they cun without being found out. 
Our-hero did not altogether escape, although, considering 
he was in the rudiments of griffinliood, he fell into very 
good hands — those of a sircar who sported the eupho- 
nious cognomen of Chattermohun Ghose. This atten- 
tive agent soon i)rovided his employer with nearly all 
he wanted; but after a time, was suddenly missed. 
‘While, however, the ensign (for he had been promoted 
during his voyage) was wondering wluit had become of 
Chatterirfohun, be received the following epistle, which 
is a choice specimen of Hindostanee English -. — 

‘ Most respectful and honoured Sir — Greatly labour- 
ing for fearfuLm^prehension that sudden non -appearance 
should dictat<?TOudcni nation from the sensible benignity 
of your excellences reverence, and feeling in concate- 
nation that ex])lanation vras iiicfispensable, I have liere- 
witli the honour to inform you, that one of my family 
(now consisting of six childrens efieetive of various de- 
nomin.‘itions) was recently solemnised in lioly matri- 
mony, and adoptedly conducted according to prescribed 
rite and custom of native religion. This solemnisation 
was carried into production my house in country by 
Boitacoolah T’hannali, wither in my patriarchal duty 
have repair for a few day. 

According to last order of your reverence, have in- 
stri’ct to Gopce Nautli, of ('Jhina Bazaar, to disperse to 
your quarter goods as per margin, for which he expect 
liie fiivour of early remittance. I have also passed to 
credit of master account 16 rupees 8 annas, leaving 
balance rny favour 256 rupees 5 annas 8 pice, as per 
accouvit enclosed. ’I'rusting from this statement of ex'!* 
planation, your honour not think me absent without 
leave, 1 liave honour to bo, with deep respect and con- 
sideration, your most obedient humble servant, 

Chattkumouun Ghose, Sircar. 

7o his E.rc. Ensujn Garnori, South Bks* 

One of our griffm’s earliest acquaintatices was an 
Irish general, to whom he gives the name of Capsicum, 
i ’rius old campaigner invites him to tiffin (a sort of 
luiudieon) and dinner. Tlie scene' between the two 
I meals is quite Indian, and is graphically described : — 
‘ At length, on the approach of evening, the servants, 
as is usual in India, unbolted and threw ^pen the long 
Venetian doors, to admit the cool air, and out we saun- 
tered on the lawn, to join the ladies (to whose number 
some addition bad been made), who had preceded us, 
and were admiring the moving scene on the river. 

The sun had just gone down, and all nature seemed 
to be with one accord puttmg forth a rejoicing shout, 
an excess of that luminary producing all the torpid 
effects which arise ‘from a deficieiK'y of his beams else- 
where. The kite whistled querulously from the house- 
top, the nuiynas and squirrels chattered joyfully in the 
trees, ring-doves cooed, and the bright yellow mango 
birds and the dark coel (loved of Indian maids) shot 
througli the cool, groves and gla’iies of cocoa-nut and 
bainmas (plantains), uttering their clear and ahrilly 
notes. . 

I think I now behold the group we fornm, the white 
dresses of the ladies making them to look Uke spirits 
walking in a garden, and honest Augustus, with his 
solah topee,’* looking down on his shoes, and saying 
l^reeabltj things ; the shadows of evening closing around 
us ; the huge fox bats sailing heavily overhead ; the 
river spreading its broad surface before us, suff’used with 
the crimson flush of departing day ; the boats moving 
across it afar, their oars dabbling as it were in quick‘s 
silver; the mists rising slowly from iieighbouring*grove^ 
stealing gver tlj^e soene; ai^*t hen the «tilly, tranquil 

^ Brood-lubzinipa hat 
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hour, broken only by the plash of passing oars, the sound 
of a distant gong, or the fai>ofF music of a marriage 
oferemony, or the hum and drumming of the bazaar — 
those drowsy sounds of an Indian eve. It was a bit of 
still life to be ever remembered. 

; The guests for the hirra khaaa now began to arrive. 
Gigs, carriages, and palankeens, flambeaux, dancing 
lights, and the musical groans of the cahars^ or bearers, 
as they hurried along the funding road, made the gene- 
ral’s domain, a few moments before buried in repose, a 
scene of life and animation. 

We returned to the mansion . Th e reception-room was 
fast Ailing. Generals, colonek, judges, luirristers of the 
supreme court, merchants, agents, writers, with their 
ladies, the Uite of Calcutta fashionable society was now, 
for the first time, submitted to my observation. White 
jackets, and still whiter faces, were the predominating 
features of the group (except where relieved by English 
blood and up-country brick-dust), whose manners, on 
the whole, struck me as being more frank and open than 
those of people in England, iilthough that freedom oc- 
casionally bordered, I 'thought in many, on a rough 
faniiliar horse-play sort of manner, which then, at least, 
was bx) common in India, where the causes which pre- 
dispose to a disregard of courtesy are unfortunately too 
ri^. 

Some of the party discussed politics, horse- racing, the 
latest news from up the country, the promotions and 
appointments, and so forth, in groups; whilst others, 
four or "five abreast, stumped up and down the broad 
verandah, talking and laughing energetically ; their 
spirits evidently enlivened by the rapid locomotion in 
which they were indulging. 

General Capsicum was very pleasant with the hurra 
beelm^ a fine stately old dame, with a turban of bird of 
paradise plumes, and with whom, I afterwards learned, 
he hod actually walked a minuet in the year of grace 
1770, Mrs Capsicum, surrounded by a group of military 
men and young writers, was endeavouring to reduce 
her large mouth to the amallcat i)ossible dimensions — 
mincing the king’s Englisli, and “talking conversation” 

“ mighty illigant” to the wiiole ring, in whose counte- I 
nances a certain. mock gravity indicated pretty evidently 
what they thought of her. 

At last the khansawan-jeCf or chief butler, i very im- 
portant and respectable i)ersonnge, with an aldermanic 
dx^iision of the abdominal region, a Imge black beard, 
^nd a napkin hanging from his hmmerhund, or girdle. 
With hands r^^spectfully closed, head on one side, and an 
I aiir most profoundly deferential, announced to the general 
I that the dinner was served “ Tiar hyn f’ 

•‘Dinner ready, did ye say?” said the general, who 
wtiis a little deaf, and turning up his best ear to catch 
the reply. 

“ Man khodahund ” (yes, slave of the Lord), replied the 
hhanmrkian^jee. 

“ Come, giiitlemen; come, leedie? — those who have 
any mind to ate may follow me.” 

Thus saying, the general, with great vivacity, pre- 
sented his arm to the old lady of the bird of paradise 
plume, and hobbled off with her, ^.chattering and laugh- 
I ing, and followed by fiie whole company. I, the lanky 
griffin, brought up the rear, looking, oft the whole, rather 
small. The coup-d*ceil of a wand dinner-party in €!al- 
cutta, giveit^by a rich merchant or high official, is a 
very splendid afihir, knd perhaps ecliiwes anything to 
be seen in the mansions of persons of the same rank in 
England.’ Dinner-parties are, hoWeveii pretty nearly 
; alike in all civilised countries, kiid a description of this 
4 particular one would not, we feiur, be interesting to oi|f 
i^ers.’ ■ . * 

, waS*itaturally anxious to see the remark- 

y yalcutta, and having spent several days 
^aid a visit to an indigo planter, who rc- 
flii^plo^^stance froir\ ^the city. During his journ^, 
huntipg excursion, and ariivbd at 
for an adventure of a more 
lading seated at taWeaftor bi^ak^t^ 


my host drowsily smoking his hooklia, and conning the 
Calcutta paper, I concocting a despatch for home, when 
suddenly a confused and distant noise was heard, includ- 
ing the Vapid beat of a doog-doogie^ or small native drum. 
My host laid doSvn his paper and listened ; for a mo- 
ment it died away, then again rose on the wind ; there 
was a hubbub of voices^of flying fbotsteps-— and lastly, 
of one or two dropping shots. 

“There’s something VTong,” said Augustus, half- 
rising from his chair, and.still Intently listening. “ Qunn 
hyef' (who waits?) The words were scarcely uttered, 
Avhen, wild with alarm, a servant rushed in, followed by 
one or two others, exclaiming, in almost frantic tones, 
“Sahib! siibib! dacka! dacha 

My host turned pale, started from his chair, and 
rapidly interrogated the affrighted men, who answered 
him 111 ! clamorously at once, and with the most animated 
gesticulations. “ In the name of all that’s good,” said 
I, thunderstruck at the scene, “ what on earth is the 
matter?” 

“ Matter ! my dear fellow, the dacoits — that’s all ; the 
robbers are upon us : we must defend our lives ; there is 
not a moment to be lost.” ’ 

The plot now began to thicken ; three btirlnindanzes 
rushed in, with a eonfirmatioii of the intelligence tliat 
Kamsunker, a noted robber chief, and his gang were 
close at hand, and that they had already plundered 
two or three neighbouring hamlets. ‘ Not an instant 
was w’asted ; the doors were banged to, and bolted in 
a trice, bars laid across, and some heavy boxes piled 
up against them. Guns, pistol^, axd bog-spears were 
put in requisition ; the burtcundauzes Ij^aded their 
matchlocks and blew’ their matches, and the wdiole of 
us immediately ascended to the flat roof, determined to 
defend the fortress.’ After due preparation, Gernon had 
a double-barrelled gun put into his hand, and presently 
‘ a little white cloud of smoke puffed itself forth from the 
brightly verdant screen formed by the drooping bamboo 
hedge, folio w’ed by the whistling of a matchlock ball 
w’ithin a few feet of my pericranium. On hearing the 
wdiine of this ragged missile, I instinctively bobbed my 
head a shaile low’cr than the parapet wall; tliis little 
invoiuntary working of the conservative principle, how- 
ever, was speedily succeeded by an energetic (lisplay of 
its opposite, as by an active rebound up I started, pre- 
sented my gun, and dropped shots — one, tw’o — quick as 
thought, into the spot from which the cloud of smoke 
liad yet hardly disappeared : how many I killed, I can’t 
say. Augustus also fired ; and immediately, as if roused 
by our daring, a numerous hand of some 200 or 3(K) du- 
coits, as ill-looking a set of fellow's as J ever beheld, 
armed w'ith swords, S}K;ars, and a rusty matehl(K*k or 
tw'o, swarmed forth fiom their places of concealment, 
rushed down upon the house with a frightful yelling, 
sprung upon the terrace, and endeavoured to force tlie 
doors. These, however, though rather fragile, as Indiau 
doors generally are, were sufficient for the moment to 
resist their eflbrts. Our garrison replied by loud shouts 
of defiance, wliich, with a volley from the guns and 
matchlocks, sent them, to our astonishment, to the 
right-about, and they again sought shelter amongst the 
trees, carrying off two or three wounded.’ The attack 
was not, however, abandoncKi; for the assailant? re- 
treated to make scaling ladders ; but befmre using them, 
sent a message to offer capitulation, the terms of wliich 
were cessation of liostiUties on payment of 300 rupees. 

* The indigo planter, finding fbrther resistance would be 
useless, and knowing that these dacoits, on the principle 
of honour amongst rogues, were men of their word, ful- 
filling every engagement, whether to rob and murder, 
or abstain, with scrupulous fidelity, determined on ac- 
ceding to their terms; this he intimated to the little 
plenipo, who tiiereat made a salaam^ griuned horribly a 
ghastly fmile, and returned to report to his superior the 
BuccSss of his mission. To be brief, there was an im- 
mediate stir in the ^ve, and presently the chief, as 
sinidter-looking a vilhiin as I ever beheld, came forward 
to about the middle of the open space fironting the 
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tousc, accompanied by a body of some ten or twelve of 
his followers.’ The negol^tlon was there terminated, 
and peace restored. 

In due time our gri^ reaches the scenes of duty at 
Delhi, where he forms one of the guard of honour of 
the G reat Mogul. Ilere^ we tliiuk, he might have given 
us some curious sketches, but so it has not appeared to 
himself, llis book is, indeed, from beginning to end 
marked by a capriciously applied pencil, and by a tan- 
talising want of completeness in the details. Still it 
cannot be read without amusement, and several remarks 
conveying sound and practical advice are scattered 
through it, well worth the attention of Indian griffins 
of all grades and denominations. 

• 

that portion of tliem which forms the Bay of Brit- 
tany, with St Malo on the flat and sandy beach beneath 
us. Our stay in tliis curious old seaport was only tbreb 
days; the sole object of our visit to this part of Ihe 
coast being to find a passage in one of the various 
steamers which jily between it and the Channel Islands, 

St Malo occupies u situation the least favourable 
which one could imagine for a town. Viewing the bay 
in front from any neighbouring height, we perceive it 
to be singularly dotted over with dark roc^ky islets 
and reefs, the larger of which are occupied by sma}l 
forts or other buildings, and some of the smaller only 
marked by the curling o£ the waves breaking against 
their sides. On a low island of this rugged eharacteri 
and the nearest of the whole to the maiuhuid, St Malp 
was built in ages long past. In modern times, however, 
its isolated character is gone. A raised causeway, of 
nearly a mile in length, sheltered on its east side from 
the open sea wall, and on the west forming a quay 

to the harbott^qow coMnt;cts the island witli tlie land 
at the bead of the bay. On the opposite or west side 
of the harbour is a bold headland, a most eflbctual 
shelter in that direction. Having pursued our way 
along the connecting causeway till we arrived at the 
great gateway of the town, we felt almost as if entering 
a prison -vvlieri we had jiasscd through the vaulted 
portal and found ourselves within an open space, on 
the one side of w hich was a line of tall houses, and 
the other a massive wall, at least fifty feet in height 
Built entirely within this lofty rampart, the towm may 
be said to be thoroughly cut off from external nature, 
and, like' a man standing on his tiptoes to look over a 
w'all, it obtains a glimpse of the exterior world only over 
tlie summit of the fortifications. 

The liouses of the town, sunk within this horrid ring 
fence, are generally well built, and regular in outline; 
but to save room, the streets are exceedingly narrow, 
and many of tliern little above the character of alleys. 
With liglit struggling downwuird into their profound 
dciiths, and with iiavement and gutters about the worst 
in the world, the streets are not calculated for recrea- 
tion. The chief solace of the i>ent-up hihabitants is 
to promenade along the ramparts, on th^ side adjoining 
the harbour ; and here, over the embrasures, they have 
an opportunity of viewing the shipyiing beneath, or of 
taking a more distant look of the sea and its many rocky 
islets. Within the defences at the portal is a fortified 
castle, erected by Anne of Brittany in the seventeenth 
century, and now used as a barrack for the military 
commandant of the place. In the heart o? the town is 
a Hotel de Ville of liandsomc appearance, w-ith a small 
open place in front, decorated with the statue of Dugay 
Trouin, a naval hero, and surrounded by a few trees. 
Adjoining is tlie jirincipal church, a massive inelegant 
structure, -w ith a number of altars, and one or two good 
jiicturcs. On the causeway outside the -walls is a casino, 
without -w’liiich existence would be scarcely endurable 
by the higher classes of St Malo. It is a neat and taste- 
ful building, containing several dancing, music, and 
card rooms, also a .reading room, on tlic table of which 
is always a display of Parisian newspapers, includhlg 
Galignani, for the use of tlie English residents. Placed 
under the most respectable auspi^;cs, and open only to 
subwTibers, the establishment is on certain eveuinga of 
the week the resort of the fashionables of the and 

is conducted on the most moderate terms. Transient 
residents are admitted during the season for the small 
charge of twTlv^ francs. 

Neither the casino nor the rampM promenades ap- 
p||ar to attract the residence of many O^nglish, and most 
strangers visiting the place are drawn towards it by 
the excellence of its sea-bathing ; the simds on the cast 
side of the town being extensifve and beautiful. Lat- 
terly, occasional horw-races on the sands may have 
added their charms to the ordinary marine attractions. 
The prosperity of the port, w]|jidae trade is to all appear- 
ance on a limited scale, was exqited to an ^artificial 
height during the wsx with England; ^vhen the place 

^ 

SUMMER LOITERINGS IN FRANCK 

NANTES TO ST MALO. 

IIow little do the people of Great Britain feel the 
value of that most valuable of all things — a liberty of 
i going where they please, without question and with- 
! out liindrancc! Such at least was my reflection as I 
sat on a bench outside the Hotel de Ville at Nantes, 

: waiting, with about fifty others, for the opening of 
the ofTieo, and the giving forth of passports lodged 
several hours before. The inconvenience was of little 
: consequence to me, for I could wait ; but most of my 
: coivipaiiions were of a humble class, to whom time was 
of value, and lialf a day spent in lounging at the door 
of a police office, wuit^g till they were called in one 
after the otj^er, could inst have been very suitable to 
their convenience. Yet it w'as remarkable how submis- 
sive they were to this detention, accompanied as it w'as 
i with a degree of official rudeness, or wdiat would have 
j 1 seemed so to an Englishman, when they were asked their 
i ; names, where tliey w'ere going, and other questions 

1 eciually iiointed. \ number were working men, dressed 
i in the blue linvrii blouse of the country, and were 

1; going to Baris, to Bourdeaux, to Lyons, and other 

1 ; places, in quest of einpknnnent. What a blessing is 
! enjoyed in the exemption from this abominable inqui- 
] I sitlon in England, where a working man may go over 
j the whole country unchallenged, and has not to spend 

1 a moment in seeking permission to set out where his 
i fancy leads. On wdiatever pretence it is maintained, 

1 tlie passport system of France marks it as a nation of 
little better than slaves j under the mask of x>olitical 
freedom, they are socially enthralled. That in all their 
revolutions they never thought of stipulating for free 
locomotion, would almost indicate that they do not 
know what freedom really is. 

Armed with the indulgence to move on-ward on our 
jounn-y, we bade adieu to the pleasant banks of the 
l^oire, and turned our faces northward through Brit- 
tany, en route for St Malo. The transit by diligence 
and private conveyance occupied two days, a part of 
the time being spent at Rennes, a little beyond mid- 
way. This town, the lOiicient capital of Brittany, is 
substantially built on a tolerably regular plan, and its 
society is said to be among the best in this part of 
France. It has, however, little to interest strangers; 
and there being no comfort in walking the ill-paved 
streets, w^e were hajipy to depart after a few hours’ 
stay. In advancing, the country is pleasing, well 
diversified with enclosures, and possesses consider- 
able tracts of forest. The villages and hatilets are, 
however, dirty in the extreme, the inhabitants of Brit- 
tany being, as is weU known, among the most primitive 
in France# In some places the cottages were wretched, 
and in one place wo observed a peasant dressed in a 
sheep-skin, cutting grotesque and half-savage appeor- 
i nce. In the more remote parts, skin garments, llie- 
liove, are common, along with tokens of ^thiness 

of condition, * 

In due tim« we hi^ the pleasure of reaching the 
brow of a rising ground, irhence we pbt^ned the first 
glimpse of the blue waters ol the BdUsn Oh<mnel, or 
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waB noted as a nest t)f privateers, who were most sue- steam hisses as if impatient of control. The word is at 
cessfhl in their forays; yet the excursions into the chan- length given by the captain from his lofty station, md 
nel of these petty warriors were not conducted without we are away across the bay, leaving toAvn and fortifica- 
extreme risk from the enemy. English cruisers push- tions beliind, 
ing out from Jersey, or lurldng behind one or other of 

the islets in the bay, sometimes made the most daring — ’ 

St *''**'^ ^ EVENING WITH THE WORKING- CLASSES. 

In the present day, all such desperate adventures are One evening lately, during weather w’hich made it by 
matter of tradition, and St Malo forms the readiest no means desirable to- leave the fireside, we were set 
friendly port to the Channel Islands. Between these down at the door of a large and elegant chapel in what 
|»nd tbds part of Brittany, there hovers a migratory is now an obscure part of old Edinburgh. The house, 
jpopulation of English, who vury their re.sidence accord- originally occupied by an Episcopal congregation, and 
ing to season and other circumstances. One of the chief decorated with a few paintings of Kunciman, an cniinent 
scenes of their resort is St Servan, an open town situ- Scottish artist, •had, within the last twenty -five years, 
ated on the neck of land forming the west side of the been deserted by that communion for more modern si- 
harbour at St Malo. This liarbour, spacious and shal- tuations, and transferred to one of the subdivisions of 
loTfr in its inner extremity, is so narrow at the entrance the Presbyterian body. The good taste of the congre- 
from the sea, that here great efforts are now making to gation who liave become its owners, is sliowui in their 
build a spacious pier ajiproaching from eacli side, with having preserved the works of art which adorn its w^alls; 
a draw-bridge to unite yiern. Until these improvements but they deserve equal praise for allowing the house to 
are completed, the means of crossing the harbour is a he occasionally used for purposes of a secular nature, 


ferry-boat, whicli passes from side to side every quarter 
of an hour, at the easy fare of a sou per passenger. 


albeit that Presbyterians do not attach any sacred 
character to the buildings wdvich they employ for public 


Landed on the opposite quaj^ from yt Malo by this worship. On the present occasion, the chapel, once 
conveyance, we pursued our exploratory tour of St rendeix^d musical by the silvery voice of Alison, author 
Servan through a maze of irregular roads and streets, of the celebrated Essay on Taste, >vas timployed in a 
seeing nowhere anything calculated to arrest attention cause whicli I humbly think might go far to justify the 
till we came to the nunnery of 8t Ann. This establish- application in the eyes of more scrupulous votaries; 
nient, usually known as tin? convent of the Adoration, namely, that of tlie moral and physical improvement of 
and situated at the head of a short avenue of trees, pre- the humbler portions of socletyo “ 
sents a striking instance of piety carried to excess. The At the moment of our ent(Sing the expVusive area of 
leading peculiarity of the sisterhood is an incessant ado- the building, brilliantly illuminated w'ith gas, it w as 
ration of the holy sacrament. Day and night, and never oliserved to be fast filling. Long row’s of compactly 
ceasing except to relieve one another, a nun kneels in set modern pew^s were already occupied, while the 
mute and entranced devotion in front of the grand altar ; galleries above showed tiers of heads rising in thick 
and on some occasions twm unitedly perform this self-im- succession. The audience, of w hom about a fourtli 


and on some occasions twm unitedly perform this self-im- succession. The audience, of w hom about a fourtli 
posed duty. At the time of our visit, one was kmjcling in were females, almost exclusi vely belonged to the >vork- 
her crimson capote on the steps of tlie altar, with bands ing-classes. The greater number, indeed, were men in 
pressed together, and eyes riveted on the sanctuary jarlv'cts, apparently just emancipated from the labours 
before her. . of the day. What w'lis the object of their assembling:? 


dbre her. ^ 

Quietly departing from tliis scene* of devotion. 


of the day. What w'lis the object of their assembling? 
Something possessing a character of novelty, and cer- 


afterwards risrited tlie church of St Servan, a largo tair.ly a manifi‘station of the advanced tastes and feel 


modern structure, with many shrines in a poor taste ; and 
lioally, pursued our w^alk to the outer extremity of the 
|uioll on which the towm stands, wlience a good view i:^ 
obtained on the east of St Malo, and on the west of the 


ings oi' the ago. We almost tell tlie nature of the lectures, 
w lien w r say that the gentleman who w'as to address the 
audience was Mr James Simpson, a member of the Seot- 
ti.sh bar, w hose writings and oral advoi.‘acy in the eaio’e 


estuary of the Ranee. This river is itself in.significant, of reformed education hav^e made him knowm far hoy 


i^d the wator.' in its channel for many miles is the tide 
from the bay, whicli rises and falls wdth great rapidity, 
andf at low water, leaves exposed a vast slimy bottom. 
The banks of this sinuous inlet of the ocean are precipi- 

-—a j. .1 T. r 


the limits of our city. Invited, in a requisition witli no 
fewer than three thousand .signatures, by the w’orking- 
(dasses to instruct them onvhe means of improving their 
character and condition, this benevolent iierson at once 


tdus, and among the most romantic parts of the Breton obeyed the call ; and his lectures, we arc assured, have 
scenery. Erom St Malo a very small steamer proceeds been warmly received, and appear likely to be attended 
with the tide daily up the Ranee as fiir as Dinant, a with the happy cfiTects which Iiave been contemplated, 
town distant about twenty miles, celebrated for its The scene before ns was full of interest. All took 
mineral waters, and the number of the real or imagi- their seats with deconnn, and waited in silence for tlie 


nary valetudinarians who resort to it 
St Malo has the honour of having given birth to 


opening of the proceedings. The only individuals wlio 
appeared to take any mi^ageroent were several w’ork- 


Chateaubriandy an author whose waitings, wliatcvcr may ing men at the doors, either in attendance on plates into 
be said of their vigour, are deservedly popular among w hich pence were dropped by those who entered, or 
the religious and poetical part^ of the Erench iieople. selling sheets containing the substance of the lectures 
He was bom, as we learned with ^rae interest, a delivered on the previous evenings. By these voluntary 
room in the Hotel de France, adjoining the apartment contributions — few giving more than a penny— and by 
which we chanced to occupy during our stay. The the sale of the reports, all necessary expenses, it seems, 
house was at the time a private dwelling, his father arc paid — the lecturer giving his services, as may bo 
OGCimying one of the floors. Desirous of reposing' supposedf gratuitously. AU is now eager expectation, 
amidst scenes consecrated by yodthftil recollections, Mr Simpson is conducted to a prominent place beneath 
Chateaubriand, a few years ago, sought for permissicyi the pulpit, and is welcomed by the clapping of many 
to form his tomb on one of the small islands in the bf^y hard-worn hands. 

Opposite the town, a request wbicn the authorities at The learned lecturer delivered ail addiess of unwards 


Opposite the town, a request wbicn the authorities at 
once gladly granted. 


The learned lecturer delivered aili^ address of upwards 
of an hour in length, on the xts© aM abuse of the 


appointed morning for our departure having sentiment of self-esteem, with pilctteal applications 
arrived, wa were at an early hour on the deck of the tp the "J^orking man’s life, which was llstenea to with 
steamer whicli was to carry u*B from France. The gen- many tokens of approbation. Mr S. lectures' in a lively 
darme has examined the last of the manj^ passports and polished conversational style of oratory, which, 
placed Mqre him,^nd is descending to his boat; the when it rise8,*as1t often does, to pa^os, itis realelo- 
lUich^}^ heaw^ to the yb-ho of British sailors, and the quence, ^md has an effect far beyond the delivery 
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of ordinary orations. A kindly feeling and trust- 
worthy sincerity and earnestness, moreover, and a 
vein of humour, highly acceptable to his audience, 
and which he was the first to introduce into lectures, 
characterise his addresses. From the printed reports 
obtained at the door, we perceive that the lectures 
for some time have been on the mental faculties — 
the impulses of conduct, which the uneducated so 
much abuse and misapply. In his practicsal illustra- 
tions of these impulses, Mr S. takes occasion to go 
into a wide range of morals and social economy. 
Temperance he had treated, both in its moral and phy- 
sical aspects; home, as it should be, contrasted with 
the alcliouse ; temper and gentleness, with violence and 
cruelty; truth and openness, with cuiiMing and deceit; 
frugality with improvidence ; Immility and good inan- 
, ners, with pride, insolence, rudeness, and tyranny; 
labour and skill, in their dignity, pleasure, and profit, 
Avith idleness; while justice, benevolence, and piet}^ he 
had showii, to constitute the simple and beautiful ethics 
of a sound idiilosophy, strikingly coinciding with the 
i Divine requirement, ‘ to do justly, to love mercy, and 
I walk linmbly with God.’ If we add much practic'al 
I instruction upon sanitary matters — the l){iths, airing of 
I dwellings, cleanly^ habits, avoidance of tlie causes of 
i fever ; and simjde political economy on the points of 
I 'vages, strikes, demand for Isilxuir, and the like — we 
I slnill have given a fair general idea of the field of Mr 
; Simpson’s labours among tlie working-classes. We 
I cannot convey the impressive delivery which carries 
I truth to the liearts, well as to the reason, of the 
j hearers. passage taken here and there from the 
! printed abstracts of tlu? lectures, nuiy give readers at 
I a distance some notion of their general eharneter. 

I In the lecture on temperance, some caustii^ hut just 
I remarks are made on the pernicious eOects of tohacco- 
! smoking, wliich the auditors are strongly recommended 
I to abandon along with all tlie ordinary means of intoxi- 
cation. ‘ Mcdttraily, this aiX)miruible weed was fully :is- 
certiiined to act as a luirtiotie, in other words, a poison, 
vith deleterious and da.ngerou.s (ionsequenoes to the 
digestive and iiervoii.? system. It was one of the causes 
Aviucli shorten life, independently of its quality of being 
a provocative to drinking. T!ie pipe and the tankard 
had long been associated; he would not divide what 
was so closely join(?d ; let them both go togctl\/cr. (A 
laiigli). Tlie picture had yet anotlier side — the econo- 
mical viev^ of the tobacco question. If smoking stays 
an empty stomach, it .tends to keep it empty. Mr 8 . 
cited s(jme cases in confirmation of this view, wliich had 
T)ceu furnished him by Mr Dun [the able Ijaiicasterian 
I teacher in Iklinhurgh]. Several [lersons pleaded inahi- 
I hty to send their children to school, to whom Mr Dun 
I demonstrated that they spent in snuff and tohacaa) ht?- 
rwecii £3 and £4 a-ycar, equal to the school fees of nine 
or ten children; another spent more in the week on this 
indulgence tluiii his cliild, that should have been at r-ehool, 
earned by its premature labour. , Mr Dun had one day 
seer a boy barefooted, on a wintry day, witli a pipe in 
his mouth, smoking like a steam-engine ; he persuaded 
him to give up the practice, and lay up the money 
(about fourpcnce-halfpenny a-week), till lie could buy 
with the amount stioes and stockings. When he had 
forgotten the incident, the boy one day called upon him, 
mucli improA^ed in appearance, and witlial Avell shod, and 
stated that lie had given up the practice of smoking, 
laid aside the money, and put it to the use which had 
been suggested to him. He had come to thank Mr 
Dun, and to say that he avUv'S noAv doing a little for him- 
self, and hoped to do much more.* (Loud cheering.) The 
lecturer concludes with some hard hits at cigar-smokers. 

The lecture upoif acquisitiveness contains the folio av- 
ing Ulustrations : — * There is great difference among 
even very young children in the degrees of this impulse. 
Wlien it is combined with self-esteem, or self-love pro- 
per, it presents the truly self-seeking character. There 
is an unamiable view of this combina^oa^in the passion j 
for uniques^ accompanied with a jealousy that pny other I 


shall possess some rare article of value, taste, or vertu. 
Tliere have been instances of the possessor of one of two 
such articles buying at great expense the other, in order 
to destroy it, that he might possess the only one in ex- 
istence. Tlie exclusiveness of the possessipn of paloc^ 
parks, and gardens, with which the British aristocracy 
are reproached, arises from this feeling. The acquisitive 
arc always on the alert when Avhat is called “ bargains ” 
are going; and this Avc,aknes.s often leads them into 
the most unprofitable expenditure. They buy what they 
do not want, because it is cheap. They cannot resist 
the cry at an auction door of “ great bargains,” and hid 
for the veriest trash, hecajise it is going a bargain I A 
gentleman of this town happening to stray iitto a sale of 
old military stores at the moment when a lot of twenty 
drums Avas at the last call at sixpence a drum, drum- 
sticks included, was so excited by the unparalleled bar- 
gain, that lie bid for the lot, and it was knocked down 
to him ! (Laughter). Then began liis troubles ; it re- 
quired a wajdSSf to remove liis purchase, and an extra 
house to hold it.' “ This last he happened not to have, 
so he c!alled a meeting of the ho.^xs of the neighbourhood, 
wlio kindly took the drums off his hands gratis; and 
in honour of the purchase and the preseut, having also 
got the drumsticks, rendered the neighbourhood nearly 
uninlnihitable for sometime afterwards. (Continued 
laughter). A bargain, quite? a match for the twenty 
drums, otaairred some years ago in Edinburgh, A sale 
by auction of tlic* entire police watcli-hoxes — the pur- 
•liaser to remove them — took place, when these luxuries 
were taken from the watchmen, in imitation of the 
liOMilon .system, that they might have no place to 
Sleep in. Me should have thought such a purchase 
quite hej’oiid the maddest bargain -hunter in exist- 
ence; yet did even this lumbering lot attract one! A 
gentleman positive ly bought the AA’'atch-boxe.s, because 
they Avere going “ (iog cheap and as he, too, forgot the 
condition of )ion.se-room, he vnis forced to give them 
away to any one avIio would remove them to break up 
for iirc-Avood. (iavughter.) It is a good and easily re- 
membered maxim to inculcate early upon young bar- 
gain -liuntcrs, “ il you buy what you wantf not, you will 
come 1114^ to be al)le to buy Avliat you wi^jitJ’ ’ 

'J'he lecture on SGlf-cstoem involved a number of re- 
marks oil Avant of consideration for others, rudeness 
of manners, and general arrogance of behaviour. ‘ It 
was not uncoiiiinon to see impertinences of this kind 
manifested in the streets. An unmannerly person, heed- 
less of every one’s convenience but liis ow?^ will engross 
the footpath, and would send even a lady into the mud 
rather than givti Avay an inch. He will place himself 
hetAveen a lady and the object she is vicAving, in a pic- 
ture exhibition, or at a shop Avindow, without the 
sliglitest consideration; oftensh^ely gii'e liimself airs in 
company; and make liimself universall}^ disagreeable. 
A real gentleman has none of this blustering iind uuac- 
eormno 'atiiig demcjanour. lie AA^ould not obstruct the 
humhleso passenger, or push him from his groimd, or 
plant liimself before him ; the vulgtir and the low alone 
— and these are found in all rank.s — commit such out- 
rages on good manners. Now, he would earnestly re- 
commcTid it to his hearers — whom, from their exemplary 
demeanour in these meetings, he would be the laat to 
iiicfilide among the unmannerly — to use their influemce 
to discountenanee rudeness and incivility wherever they 
observe it. Independence, scorn of adulation, and cring- 
ing to superiors, is one thing ; Avhile rudeness, under the 
mistake that it, slipows independence, is quite another. 
It was of the greatest consequence to the working- 
i%as&es that- they should so conduct themselves as to 
insure the esteem add sympathy of the rest of society : 
the life and soul of the present movement for the work- 
ing man’s elevation in the social scale is fhe good will of 
the other classes. (Cheers.) The bath movement is a 
propitious commencement of a,better understanding. It 
alone has shown that there it good will.hn both sides ; 
and nothmg would tend more to Ifieep up the estrange- 
I ment now passing away, than a Uide, and un- 
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friendly demeanour jon the side of the worMng men.’ 
These hints were taken in good part, and responded to 
with lou<i acclamations, 

In closing my notice of these interesting lectures^ a 
full report of the substance of which it is the intention 
of a committee of the audience to stereotype, and cir- 
culate throughout the kingdom, it may be mentioned 
that the above notice of the ‘bath movement’ refers 
to a scheme lately set on foot in Edinburgh by the 
working-classes themselves— the result of a hint given 
to them by Mr Simpson eight years ago — to establish 
baths on a cheap plan for thfeir own use, and which, by 
a ready and generous encouragement from the more 
opulent classes, is likely soon to be realised, I can- 
not conclude my * evening v/ith the working-classes,’ 
without drawing attention to the great value of such 
services as those of Mr Simpson on tlie present inte- 
resting occasion. Surrounded as the operative classes 
are witli influences tending to debase tliem morally as 
well as socially — looking in vain for honest aid from 
members of their own order— despairing almost of sym- 
pathy or encouragemo'.it in the numerous difficulties 
whidi beset them — above all, unprepared l)y education 
to see their ti*uc position or tlie means of self-improve- 
ment, they owe a deep debt of gratitiide to the gentle- . 
miin who, stepping at their call from bis ordinary avo- 1 
cations, undertakes to instruct their minds, cheer them 
in their lot, and point to plans which may Ixittcr their 
condition. Nor ought the higher classes, generally, to 
be unthankful for the exertions of one of themselves in 
soothing asperities which occasionally threaten to dis- 
turb the peace of society, and are at all times the source 
of much angry feeling. Would that the working-classes 
liad always such a friend to guide them as !Mr Simpson 
— would that the higher orders had everywhere a repre- 
sentative equally ingenuous and benevolent to stand be- 
tween them and poi)ular discontent. 


THE SCOTTISH DIALECT. 

The Scotch is not to bo considered as a provincial dia- 
lect— the veldcle only of rustic vulgarity, and rude local 
humour. language of a whole country, long an 

independent * kingdom, and still separattj in laws, cha- 
racter, and manners. It is by no means peculiar to tlie 
vulgar ; but is the common siiecch of the w nole nation in 
early life, and, with many of its most exalted and accom- 
plished individuals, throughout tbeir whole c^ustence ; 
and though it be true that, in later times, it has been 
in Homo mcarire laid aside by the more ambitious and 
aspiring of the present generation, it is still recollected, 
even by them, as the farniHar language of their childhood, 
and of those who w’^ere the earliest objects of their love and 
veneratipn. It is coiinecti^d in thc-ir imagination not only 
with that oldtni time wdiich is iniifornily conceived as more 
pure, lofty, and simple than tlu! present, but also with all 
the soft and bright colours of remembered childhood and 
domestic atfeotion. All its phrases con jure up images of 
sclioolday innocence andsfiorts, and friendships wliicli have 
no pattern in succeeding years. Add to all this, that it is 
tl\e language of a great body of poetry, witli which almost 
all Scotchmen are familiar ; and, in particular, of a great 
multitude of songs, WTitten with more tenderness, nature, 
and feeling, tlian any other lyric comi)08ition8 that arc ex- 
tent — and we may perhaps be allowod to say, that the 
Scotch is, in reality, a highly jKjetical language ; andlthat 
it is an ignorant, os well as an illiberal prejudice, which 
would seek to confound it with the barlwirous dialects of 
yorksliirc or Devon . — Zord Jeffrey's Esmyn. 


i 


DUBLIN SHOE-BLACKS SIXTY VEARS AGO. 


Among the populace of Dublin, says the University AD- 
gfiAinc, the shoe-blacks were a numerous and formidabie 
/pddy—thc precursors of Day and Martin, till the superior 
Tnenits of the latter put an end to their trade. The polish 
they used was lamp-black and eggs, for which they pur- 
cha^djall that were rotten in the markets. Their imple- 
nients a threerWgetl stool, a basket oontaining 

■la d)i>lled a spudj, a painter^ brush, And aU old 

wig^ A out in the mfciSug with , 

to find a shoe-black sitting onj 




his stool at the comer of the street. He laid his foot oli 
his lap without oeremony, where tlie artist scraped it w ith 
his spudd, wiped it with his wig, and then laid, on his com- 
position as thick as black paint with his painter’s brusli. 
The stuff dried Vith a rich polish, requiring no friction, 
and little inferior to the elaborated modem fluids, save 
only the intolerable odours exhaled from eggs in a high 
state of putridity, and which filled any house which was 
entered before the composition w^as quite dry, and sometimes 
even tainted the air of fashionable drawing-rooms. Polish- 
ing shoes, we elioiild mention, was at this time a refine- 
ment almost confined to cities, peopflo in the country being 
generally satisfied with grease. [This custom still lingers 
in Paris: w'e have had our boots polished on the Pont- 
Neuf ; and boy slioe-blacks are to be found in most of the 
steamers pdying on the Seine.] 

MANNERS. 

"With virt\ie, capacity, and good conduct, one still can he 
insup>portable. The manners, which are neglected as small 
things, are often those which decide men for or against you. 
A slight attention to them W'ould have ptrevented their ill 
judgments. There is scarcely anything required to be be- 
lieved proud, uncivil, scornful, disobliging— and still less to 
be esteemed quite the reverse of all this . — La Druyere, 


LAMARTINE’S ADIEU TO POETRY. 

There is an hour of deep repiose, 

Of voiceless solitude profound, 

When silence sleeps, and o'er the rose 
Of Ijope no zephyr fondly blows 
Tlie moveless woods around. 

« ' 

'riicre is a time w'hcn of *ho lyre 
The soul lies torpid— still— 

WTien o’er the once soul-rapturing wire 
The bosom’s harmonies expire, 

■W’hero once they lived to tlirill ! 

The bird that charmed the wild wood way, 

Does not, alas ! his notes prolong ; 

Dcneath the sliade he shuns the day, 

And Iteeps for mom his blithest lay. 

For eve—liis tenderest song. 

Farewell, farewell ! thy breath’s a sigh, 

Harp of my soul— this parting hour 
In vain my trembling fingers try 

To wake thy fibi'cs’ sad rep>ly— [ 

A funni ell strain is all they p)Our. ; 

Deceive, receive this rel>el tear, 

Tliat bursts unbidden fron> mine cyo! 

Full majiy a soul-drop falling hei'e. 

Along thy faithful chords sordcar, 

Thy pitting murinurs could not dry. 

Here in this land of sin and death, 

\Vht‘re every eye soon learns to woop, 

I’alo cji^ress forms the lyre’s dark wreath, 

M'^hose voiije was given, of liquid breath, I 

Only to biiig our W'oes to sleep. E. L. 


Messrs C'jiAMnKRs resjKsctfully intimate, tliat they have now 
made arrangements for stamping part of the impression of their 
Journal, to enable the work to go free by post. From this pwrlod, 
therefore, orders will bo reetdved for stamped oopics, for any length 
of time, at an advance of one p<mny on the price of each number 
required ; such orders to be accorniianied with a remittance for the 
amount. The orders may be forwarded to "W. and R. Chambers, 
F.dinburgh ; W. B. Orr and Co., Amen Comer, London ; or any 
Newsman. 

Dythis arrangement, Messrs Chambers wRl be enabled to send 
tho work t% quarters from which it has hitherto been, for tkailKwt 
jmrt, exeluded-— India, France and other parts of oemtinentid 
Eurojje, Malta, various parts of America, and ntimomns British 
settlements abroad— to all of whleh tbie stamped edition may now 
be despatched, through the poet-OfllGe, like any ordinary news- 
paper. 
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tar Complete sets of the Jonmal, Firtt BeHef, in twelve volumeB, 
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SUMMER LOITERINGS IN FRANCE. 

JERSEY. 

At the conclusion of our last article, we had hidden 
adieu to France, and were on our way across the bay of 
Brittany towards Jersey, the nearest of tlic Channel 
Islands to St Male. The distance, from fifty to sixty 
miles, we had expected to perform in six hours ; but, 
when lialf way, and out of sight of land, there arose 
a storm of wind and rain wliich greatly retarded the 
vessel, .and in the midst of this hurricane w'c reached 
the niucli-w’ished-for shores of .Jcrsciy. Yet the worst 
was to come. Instead proceeding into tlic harbour of 
St Hellers, tile steamer i^topped a quarter of a mile 
from tlio nearest point of land, and here the passengers 
were banded into a small boat dancing like a (*x)rk on 
the top of the mucli agitated waves. A number, indeed, 
Iireferred being carried on to Guernsey to landing in 
this neither iileasfint nor safe manner ; but we licroically 
risk(Hl the exploit ; and after w hat some of the iiarty 
considered a most alarming little voyage, w'c got ashore 
in a tiondition w'cll fitted to put one out of humour with 
the Channel Islands and all connected with them. 

Once safe and comfortably lioused in a small hotel in 
St Ifelior.«!, we were enabled to look fortli with a degree 
of complaceney on the sea, as it raged and fretted against 
a well fortified islet in front of the town and harbour ; 
and w'hen good weather returned, we soon made the dis- 
covery, that the beautjes of Jersey had been far from 
being overpraised. My own impressions were, that they 
had not been praised enough ; and I felt that, notwith- 
standing scores of descriptions, I was looking at scenes 
for which tlie mind had not by any means been prepared. 
lit*t me try to mend the general accounts of this fair 
* gem of the ocean.’ 

Jersey is about 12 miles in length by 8 in breadth, 
with a circumference of 48 miles, and a surface of nearly 
40,000 acres. No part of the land is higli. The island, 
however, stands well out of the sea, and, except where 
there are small sandy bays, the shores are rugged, and 
in many places precipitous. My own opinion — hazard- 
ing a geological hypothesis— is, that the hay of Brittany, 
or St Michael, as it is locally termed, was at one time 
dry land, the softer parts of which being washed away, 
a great uumber of rocky islets and some islands have 
been left alone amidst the waters. If Jersey was not in 
this mahh^r, anj kt a remote period, cut off from the 
mipihmd of France, it is very evident that it must at 
oue tinie have been ^consideFably larger in dimensions ; 
for all round it are aW black reefs and clusters of rocks, 
tb^ relics of dry Und-^in the present day forming the 
defence a^pdostma]^ aggression. * . 

Qn the sou^, aide of the island, whete a valley slopes 
dq^r towards the ijia^ sandy shore uC a 
Bt Hellers, the chief town in the island; built. 

■* . “ * 


In front, as already noted, is a low rocky islet, on which 
stands Fort Elj^hetli, which may ho reached on foot, 
or by a wdie(Ml „yehi(de, at low water. Lying chiefly 
in the bottom of'the vallo.y, and spreading northwards 
on tlie ascending slopes, the situation of St Heliers is 
convenient and picturesque, and from many of its ex- 
terior villas are obtained most charming views .of the 
hay, the shipping, and the environing headlands. Al- 
though next door to France, and peopled by a Norman 
race, you may see at a glance that St Heliers is in all 
respects an English town. The liouses are erected on 
the English plan ; and no one, on seeing tlieir green 
doors and brass knockers, their neat muslin window- 
curtains, their Ihnver-plots and railings, can hesitate an 
instant as to ■what nation they belong. The streets, 
irregular though they generally are, like’wdse possess 
side pavemtMits, and there are no surrounding walls to 
debar the free air of heaven. I had heard of Jersey 
being so much (^f a French island, that all this was new 
to rnc ; and I was not less surprised to observe that 
.shops, sign-hoards, and, as far as I heard, the general 
speech, were all thoroughly English. The only tokens 
of French externally visible are occasional announce- 
ments of ‘Maison a Yendre,’ ‘Appartemuns Garnis,’ 
and so forth, with here and there an aftiehe in the 
French tongue. Some newspapers are also published in 
French ; and many of the inhabitants speak this lan- 
guage vernacularly, while others use it for conveni- 
ence ; hut I was informed that it is di^ppearing — 
that the rising generation is everywdiere Anglicising, 
and that French will by and by be little heard. The 
influx of English families, extended education and trade, 
and the progTe.ss of literature, are the predominating 
influences in this change. As yet, however, French is 
the judicial and state language of Jersey, as it was in 
England for ages, after it had been abandoned in ordi- 
nary aflraTr.s. 

St Heliers contains no more to interest strangers than 
English provincial towns generally. At the centering 
point of various streets* is an open place^ in which ave 
some of the chief hotels and shopa Among the latter 
may,^be observed k number of bookselling establish- 
ments and reading-room.s, where there appears a mix- 
ture of French and English literature. At this central 
point, also, is tlie court-house, where the States or ^r- 
liament of the inland assemble. At the foot of the 
street, running southward from this point, is the ex- 
t^sive quay, environing a spacious bai^oi^ir/ which, at 
the period of our visit, was w^l with shipping. 
Overlooking the harbour and part of the town is a 
craggy hill, presenting a boldfront as' S the sen, 

and on the summit is 

mands tlie whole bay. This foip^ which we rwch by 
a long slojjtng p4%way, it of great strength. , On the 
Xjarade within, we found s(^e^ SdliUers at drill, 
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whose clean and orderly appearance waft cjUlte a relief 
after the sight of French troops. The view from Fort 
Regent, taking in the bay in front, with the pretty town 
of Aubin on its western side, is very extensive. 

Not, however, in the town, but in' the country parts 
of the island, did we s^nd the few days which we had 
to spare. Hiring a caleche from our host, we made an 
excursion to the chief points of attraction inland and on 
the coast. The whole interior is remarkable for the 
uniformity of its character. I may de«cribe it as a 
patch of country composed entirely of small green fields, 
dotted over wifii apple trees, cottages, villages, gentle- 
men's seats, and churches f and interse<)ted with an 
endless maze of highways and by-ways, everywhere 
bordered with thick and bushy hedgerows. The gene- 
ral effect is that of green luxuriance — a country teem- 
ing with rich rural produce— an extensive orchard — 
the seat of tranquil rustic enjoyment. The n)ad8 are 
all weU kept, though not wide, hut they are improving 
in this respect ; and we niiglit excuse them if they were 
ten times worse, for tl^re is not a toll-bar in the island. 
In almost all quarters we saw an abundance of ivy, 
which in some places luxuriantly overgrows the hedges 
and walls. The farms appear to be generally of moderate 
size, and at short intervals we come upon substantially 
built farm-houses and cottages, such as may be seen in 
the south of England. There seemed nothing peculiar 
in either tlie look or dress of the peasantry. One is 
surprised with the number of churches, 'fhe island 
being divided into twelve parishes, we can scarcely 
travel above one or two miles in any diret^tioii, without 
alighting upon an old-fashioned church, enclosed in its 
neatly-kept churchyard— the aspect altogether Eng- 
lish, even to the tombstones, except that most of tiie 
inscriptions are in French. We likewise occasionally 
pass neatly-built dissenting chapels, Protestant and 
Roman Catholic. The establishment, I need hardly 
say, is a branch of the church of England, under the 
special charge of the Bishop of Winchester, who w'as 
paying a professional visit to the island during my brief 
residence. , 

Our first drive carried us eastward to .^Tont Orgueil, 
a lofty ro(Jcw protuberance rising on the sea-shore, 
crowned by a fort, and one of the chief lions of Jersey. 
During the war, the fortifications and ^le barracks 
within were properly garrisoned ; but now all is deser- 
rion and silence, and the only inhabitant is an old 
soldier with his wnfe and child. Conducted by the 
latter, a tallifitive little girl, -we ascended to the topmost 
height, where was a small bastion facing the sea, called 
King (paries’s ( mtlook, and here 'we had a splendid view^ 
of the coast below, the sea, and the peninsula of Nor- 
mandy on the east. A prominent object in this part 
of France is the lofty spire of the cathedral of Cou- 
tances-^ marvel of architectural grandeur, w^hich can 
be seen at a vast distance. The castle of Mont Orgueil 
was for sOtne time the residence of Charles I L during 
his wanderings ; the inhabitants of Jersey liaving re- 
mained attached to the royal cause thrtmghout the civil 
commotions in England. The island was finally reduced 
by Admiral Blake for the commonwealth. 

Proceeding northward from Mont Orgueil, the next 
point of interest is Rozel Harbour? where there is a 
small village and port, with picturesque envfrons. 
From it we visited, I believe, every harbour or little 
bay, with its village, round the north and west sides of 
the island, till we came back to St Ileliers, On another 
day we varied the excursion, And %avr eveiy thing else 
worthy of notice. From a prominent knoll at the 
north-west extremity, we obtained a view of Guernsey 
and Sark, lying some eight or ten miles distant. In 
general, we Jcnind that the points of romantic beauty, 
siEBfih AS of precipice and ravine, were consider- 

abJ^ AV^^^ttered by their fond admirers. The truth 


seen atiytldng on the continent which can be at aU 
compared to it in point of beauty. Its climate, also, 
is exceedingly mild and pleasant. Nothin|f but its 
distance from Southampton — fifteen hours’ sail, and 
that is a trifle in tliese days of steam-^an have pre- 
vented Jersey from being resorted to by crowds of 
tourists, and also hosts of persons seeking a retreat 
wherein to pass a few years of their life in tranquil en- 
joyment. The island, indeed, is by no means undis- 
covered by the searchers for a pleasant and cheap place 
of residence. Its excellent society, embracing a num- 
ber of families of naval and military gentlemen — gene- 
rally a pleasant and accommodating set of people — 
attests that its merits have not been disclosed in vain. 
Nor are the attt'actions at all of an unsubstantial kind. 

One day, we spent a few hours in perambulating 
the market and shops of St Heliers, inquiring the 
prices of articles of provision, and picking up a little 
general information. The result of what we learned 
may he thus summed up ; and such a summary, I be- 
lieve, no other part of the world can produce. Jersey, 
with a population of about 47,000, and enjoying all the 
advantages of British protection, is entirely exempted 
from taxes, and has only some trifling rates. No 
assessed taxes, no income or property tax, no housC or 
window tax, no stamps, no customs, no excise, no toll- 
bars — horses, dogs, servants, carriages, all free. AVhiit 
a blessed country ! says the w^eU-taxed l^nglishman. 
But Jersey owns other blessings. Upon neitlier tlie 
importation nor exportation of articles of any de.scrip- 
tion is there any restriction, "firadfe is free. It is very 
pleasant to know that therfl is at It'ust^one spot on 
God’s earth not blighted with the curse which com- 
mercial restrictions have everywhere else imposed. 
Ships from all countries sail into St Heliers, and pour 
forth their stores unchallenged, subject to no other 
charge than tliat for harbourage. The (forn, wines, and 
liqueurs of continental Europe, the sugars of the West 
Indies, the tobacco and cotton of V irginia, the timber 
and drugs of South America, the tea of China, the 
spices of Java, and the silk of llindostan — all enter this 
happy little port free of any kind of duty. Besides the 
advantages derivable from the freedom of import trade, 
the ioliabitants enjoy the privilege of exporting their 
produce unrestrictedly to England — a boon of incalcul- 
al)le value. The chief exports arc cows, potatoes, but- 
ter, cider, and apples. It is stated that 8000 tons of 
potatoes, 15.000 gallons of eider, and 20,000 pounds of 
butter, are exported anuuall.v. A (considerable trade is 
carried on in the Newfoundland fisheries. Vessels en- 
gaged in these fislieries take with them from Jersey 
woollen manufactures, cordage, nets, and some other 
articles of island manufacture ; and having obtained a 
cargo either by fishing or i)urcha8e, they proceed w'ith 
it to various ports in Spain, the Mediterranean, or 
North and South America. Sales being there effected, 
the vessels return with the produce of these markets 
either to fengland or Jersey; if to the former, they 
make a fresh exchange, and bring to the islajud the 
articles required by the inhabitants. Ih this way the 
trade of Jersey, export and import, affords a tniniatuli* 
example of what would arise in any other country— 
could such a happy country exist l)elow — where neither 
were prohibitory duties exacted nor duties for revenue 
required. 

As might be expected, all articles of foreign growth 
are disp(^ed of, in Jersey, at but a small and reasonable 
advance on their first cost. An English housewifr gets 
quite beside herself on entering a grocer’s shop in St 
Heliers. All her previous knowledge of marketing is 
upset. What visions of bargains rise in her imagination 1 
We entered one of the largest in*tUe town, aiMl first 
addressed ourselves, to the article sugar, of whicli the 
capaddus window boasted numerous specimens. ‘ 

IS the price of that very fine -lookitig loaf-sugar j*— 
5d. a pound ; but here is a sugar nearly as good for 


Hiak any j^t of England ; and 1 have never 


5cL a pound ; out nere is a sugar nearly as good for 4f<t 
‘Sbpvr ns scane-brpwn sugar— »ay, that lighHeokmg 
Idn4 v vr|iat is it per jpotindf^^aidh ; but here is sente at 
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24(J. ‘Just bo; now tell us the price of tea’ — ^liere is 
good black tea at 2S. 6(1. a pound, and green tea from 
3s. to 58. ‘ !Now for coffee’ — we can supply the best 
India coffee at from 8d. to lid. per pound, and Mocha 
at about Is. 6d. These prices, we learned, were Jer- 
sey money, by which is meant that one shilling English 
will be taken for thirteenpence ; and the weight of the 
pound being an ounce and a-half heavier than in Eng- 
land, the purchaser has two important deductions in his 
transactions. In the same sliop w’e learned that the 
price of Cognac brandy is 6s. ; old Jamaica rum, 7s. 6d. ; 
Hollands, 3s. 6d. ; and wliisky, 8s. per gallon. Tort 
and sherry wines were from 20s, to 23s. per dozen ; 
and clarets from 12s. upwards. In tlie butcher market, 
we found the price of meat of various kinds much 
the same as it is in England or Scotland, and so like- 
wise was the bread ; but this was not reckoning tluj 
advantages from over-weight and ovtT-valuc of money. 
House rent, we learned, is ne-arly tlie samc^ as in t)ie 
outskirts of London. hlcAVcastle coal is considerably 
cheaper than in London. Eish is not supplied regularly, 
being caught chiefly at fits and starts by tlic pcas^^nt.r^^ 
Notwithstanding tlu; gencjral lowness of the price of 
articles of consumption, the wages of lalxnir are alxait 
the same as with us. In all our perambulations \ve 
never, saw either a rag <.)r a beggar. Left to take tiieir 
fair course, ]iopulatiou and the means of subsistence? 
have evidently adjusted tbeinselvos ; and the conse- 
I (pionco is, we see a spectacle of peace and plenty, wbicl), 
j I am well assured, could not be dis(?ovcred in any other 
j part of Ihiropc, or jpc'il^jps in tlie world, 
i Enjoying jmeli .'idvantu^gc's, tlie natives of Jersey are 
j warmly attaeb(?d to Britain, to maiiitain tludr con- 
i nexion witli winch, tbf'y liave already fought heroic- 
ally, and w ould do so again. In 1780, a Ixild attempt 
was made by a I'reiuli invading party to seize the 
island, wdiicli was dcreatcd in a most spirited manner, 
j after a temporary success. At present, a friendly int'ir- 
c!(>urs(? is kept: up lior ween St lleliers and St^Ialo, (iran- 
villc, and one or two otlier iilaces on the French coast, 

I whence .supplies of fish and a few^ other articles are 
! occasionally drawni ; and whence, also, arrive many 
I Fniiich visitors (,m tours of pleasure to the islaud. 


I OUR GOVERNESSES. 

I TnKBii: was, during the Christmas ^veek, an unusual 
j bustle in Clover Hall, \vhicli chiefly manifested itself in 
I arranging of rooms, pulling diiwn of beds, and sewing 
t up of draperies ; in a contriving of cariiets, and fitting 
j of <;urtains. I should have (!ared very little about this 
j intestine Avarfare, had it not invadeil iny oAvn study; 
I Init tv) my chagrin 1 found that tliey had abstracted a 
; favourite ial)le — upon, around, and under wdiich it liad 
j been my jpractice to strew k?tters, inernorandu, and other 
I papers— in that kind of ‘admired disorder’ whieh is so 
congenial to literary habits. My inortificatioii was 
extreme, therefore, whc3n I found the table absent, and 
my j>aper.s packc'd up with such extraordinary neatness, 
that I could not find one of them. 

* The fact is, my dear,’ rt?plied Mrs Johnson to my 
mild expostulations on the subject, ‘ you know the new 
governess is coming, and as she is a stranger, j>oor thing, 

j it behoves us to atone for tlie loss of the frierKls she has 
I left, and to make her in every w- ay comfortable.’ 

‘ Very true ; but to do that, is it net^cssary to turn the 
house topsy-turvy ?’ 

Mrs Johnson’s reply was perf(?ctly characteristic; 
^AVhy,’ she said, * as Miss Littl(\john is a first-rate French 
sclmlar, I hava. thought it riglit to fit up her room quite 
in the French style ? One or two of the things in your 
ropm I thought I might take for the purpose.’ 

■ A most delicate mark of attention; but as Clotilda 
has given up her cliaml)er to the coming instructressl 
tvl^ipre do you intend to put herf 

* Oh, the dear girl will do very wdl in the large dress- 
ing-room ’ ^ 

» • 


‘And George, when he comes ’home to spend the 
long vacation?’ 

‘l am double-bedding Robert’s room for him.’ 

* Then,’ I continued, * the rest of the younger 
branches will luxve, I suppose, to spread themselves 
over the large attic.’ 

‘ Precisely so. It sliall not be niy fault if our new 
governess be not comfortable. She shall liave no cause 
to complain ; though I do not believe her predecessors 
had anything else to be dissatisfied with than the 
troubles they made for tlicmselves. For my part, I 
have always found governesses more difficult to manage 
than any other part of nav family ; and I cannot com- 
prehend why so much sympathy should he constantly 
excited for the (listress(?s of private teachers, in tales, 
novels, and other literary productions.’ 

I perfectly agreed wJth my wife; hut it does not 
always ansAver to confess so much; for, between our- 
selves, slic smjgetimes commits licrs(?lf to extreme opi- 
nion.s. 'rhcrenwei Jhougli 1 cordially coincided with her, 
1 did not utter my thoughts aloud. 

There is a vast deal of misplaced sympathy expended 
upon governesses in private families. Their woes have 
found imaginative record in novels and sentimental 
cornedie.s for mor(‘ tliaii a century. In these productions 
they are invariably portrayed as females of high mental 
endowments, ahaudoned by tlu? caprices of fortune to 
the indignities of vulgar mistresses and the tricks of 
Avicked cliildron. Their situation, insteiul of being (as 
they so often de.sirc tlu?m to he in reality) like ‘ one of 
the family,’ is invariably pictured as a constant pur- 
gah.ry. Tlu\v arc? .always lielped last at table, are 
made? to exhibit their superlative acicomplishments for 
tii(; amusement of guests, without either applause or 
thanks; and are invidiously left out of CAX'ry pleasure- 
ptirty, to be k(>pt at home to brighten the stupidity of 
their doltish pupils. The society of their employers 
and their friends is never congenial to their supreme 
refinctincnt, and they pint? aAvay in the solitude of their 
(!hamb(!rs, and liken tliemselvos to roses in a desert. 
Such is the picture of distrCwSs Avhich imaginative authors 
paint when they present us with governesses. 

‘No doubt,’ said Mrs Jolinson, intern*pting my cogi- 
tation, ‘the position of these ladies, as a class, is not 
alwiiys agreeable.’ ' 

‘ Very true,’ I replicHl ; ‘ especially in the families of 
those Avhoin a minister of state has happily designated 
the “ vnlgar-ri(?h,” amongst whom, perhap.s, they are ex- 
po.sed to a liost of evils. U’hc paucity of eniployinents to 
Avhich necessitous females can turn to gain a subsistence, 
cans(?s a vast competition for situations, Avhicli natu- 
rally loAvcrs the scale of rcanuneration. This conip(?ti- 
tion gi\x‘s rise to those extraordinary advertisements 
one sometimes sees in the newspapers, in which a per- 
son capable of imparting an infinite A'ariety of learn- 
ing, and ijossessing a crowd of accompli^-liments, is 
required for the safiiry usually given to a liousemaid. 
Tlie adA^ertisement is answered by scores of young 
women, avIio, though ignorant of one-half the required 
branches, profess them all. Gne gets tlie situation — is 
found deficient — her lifi? is made uiicornfortable as long 
as her engagement lasts, and she eventually leaves the 
family without its Vcspect.’ 

‘Paul sure? toe make them comfortable enough,* iUiy 
wife remarked. * 

‘ We try to do so ; thougli it is seldoui we suc- 
ceed.’ 

‘ Very true, my dbar,’ returned Mrs Johnson. ^ You 
rememlxr. fi»r instance. Miss Tierrepoint, our first go- 
vhrness.^' I am sur^, had she been our daughter, we 
(?ould not have sacrificed more than we did for her com- 
fort ; yet how impossible it was to please her. She was 
always hxiking out for little affronts, and meeting re- 
proaches lialf way. She seemed to be oohstantly expect- 
ing unpleasant treatment, and was actiitdly disappointed 
when she did not meet with it. • On one occasion, when 1 
thought itYight to check her mildly, an<i in private, for 
some forAwardness with onb of our male guests, she burst 
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infp t^rs, and exclaimed against the discourteous ti^t- fortable amongst stra^ers, vanished at % 

ihe»t to which persons in her unhappy situatipn were Miss Littlejohn made friends of us quite impi^omptu. 


* Very trqe. X recollect we could not please her, all as if slie had been thdr god-tnottier. By dipner-tiqie, it 
lire could do ; so, to get rid of her whims* we got rid of was evident tliat she felt herself perfecliy at Jidam ; she 
herself. But I have never rightly understood how Miss carved the fowls as a matter of course, and tmd the 
Benson has displeased you, that she is to leave us?’ children What they ought and what they ought not to 
‘ Why, it is all owing to Clotilda’s return from Paris, eat, like a person perfectly au /ait to the details pf her 
I assure yon,* answered my wife emphatically ; ‘ for the business as a family governess. After dinner she talked 
two years Miss Benson has been here, no one could have — an exptession the reader must understand in its most 
gone on better. In every respect capable, and always extensive signification. She began to afford us an iu- 
attentivo to tbe children, she has given me great sight into the domestic arrangements of the Riglit Ho- 
salisfactloti ; hut* latterly, her conduct has completely iiourahle the Lsqly Hoppleton, whose house she had just 
changed. She is dissatisfied and uncomfortable ; and left; dropping a delicate hint, that ours was tlie first un- 
when people are uncomfortable themselves, they always titled family in winch she had ever had the honour to bo 


manage to make everybody else so. 


engaged. She then conversed with Mrs Johnson about 


But what iias Clotilda’s return from the continent to the fashions — with Clotilda concerning poetry and ttjc 


do With all this?’ ^ concertina, and kindly took me up now and then upon 

‘ Everything. The fact is, my dear, Miss Penson is geology, the use of the globes, and French literature, 
'jealous of her.’ * My wife seemed astounded at the extent and variety of 

I raised my eyebrows in wonder. Miss Littlejohn’s information ; but as she made use of 

‘It is the truth, I assure you. When Clotilda de- a few geological terms in their wrong places, and as her 
parted for I’aris. she was Miss Pensoii’s pupil; but she knowledge of French literature was manifestly confined 

has come back, it would seem, as her unwitting rival, to Telemachus and Chambaud, I was not in the least 

The little friendly oflBcea, which I must do Miss Pension dazzled by her attainments. 

the justice to say she used to perform for me so readily After dinner I retired to my study, for Miss Little- 
and well, are now taken out ofher hands by my daughter, jolm had innocently inflicted upon me a severe hcad- 
She no longer helps me to play the hostess when we ac;he. 


the justice to say she used to perform for me so readily 
and well, are now taken out of her hands by my daughter. 
She no longer helps me to play the hostess when we 
have guests, nor the companion when I go to town. 
Jt is unfortunate, but unavoidable; and I am sure Clo- 
tilda does all she can to treat her like a sister. Again, 
tlje other evening at the party, Clotilda completely j 


Days rolled i)ast, and as each ^turned, my after- 
dinner headache came with* iV. The new governess 
chattered incessantly, and instead of retirmg to super- 
intend the children's Jessons for the next morning, stuck 


edipsed her in singing, for Miss Penson was foolish to us incessantly. We could never bo alone. All the 
enough to attempt more than she could perform, and ingenious schemes devised by Mrs Johnson and my 
was obliged to leave off in the middle. She has also daughter to get the governess out of the drawing-room, 
taken it into her head that the servants do not pay her even for an hour during the evening, were fruitless. It 


the same resx)ect they formerly did; and, in short, slie 
ia fio unhappy, that, having given us notice to quit, she 
leaves us to-morrow.’ 


was in vain Clotilda endeavoured to entice her to try 
over a new song at the school-room piano-forte: she 
tvould have it done at the instrument in the room where 


' ^ great reluctance to part with Miss Penson, but wc sat Miss Littlejohn had stipulated that she should 
nevertheless saw the necessity of it. Her manuers and ho treated as ‘ one of the family,’ and was determined 
deportment ^^‘d always pleased me; yet, as she took that we should keep to our bond to the letter. If 
a' fatap crotchet into her head, the effect of it was visiters dropped in, she treated them witli the same 
just as inconvenient as if she were the n.ost disagreev condescending familiarity ns ourselves, never failing to 
able person imaginable. The children, one and all, relate anecdotes of her late right honourable mistress, 
jBiared in my regret; and when she went away, Clo- to show siie had served ‘in the best families.’ She 
tiMft,shed tears, and, to relieve them, she and the depart- monopolised the conversation completely; for, sliould 
iqg ^verne^ took an ofi-hand vow of friendship; and any one break in upon her distourse with a new sub- 
had boon in their small way rivals, were now ject, in the hope of silencing lier, off she started upon 
iiifpdiqylly converted into the fastest friends. The part- that with as great speed, and with the same volubility, 
|S%a» in their acquaintance, the as the one just quitted. It was all the same to her; 

dfete of which had not been anticipated, and it was she had something to 'say upon everything. Like the 
evident that, despite little tetchy differences, they w'ere, lady in Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, she was equally 


iit the main, muiih attached to each other as compa- 
nions. 


at home in ‘ Shakspeare, taste, and the musical glasses,’ 
and determined never to hide her light under a bushel : 


All this was unfavourable to the new comer. She Mdth her, ‘Terence was not too heavy, nor Plautiis top 
would have to make head agiiinst the strong feelinp light.’ Though a very bad player* she constantly chal- 
which existed in behalf of her predecessor, whom slie lenged me to chess, and never lost an opportunity of 
had in a manner supplanted. Comparisons would be ‘cutting in’ to a rubber at whist, though she sorely 
constantly instituted between h^r and Miss Penson, to tried Mrs Johnson’s patience by committing sundry 
the advantage, nf doupse, of the pbsent. To guard high crimes and misdemeanours ; such as revoking, and 
Against this, I > 00 K>perated in all my wife’s arrangeqjents taking tricks twice over, Beside.s, she put 1161*11611 coin- 
for Miss Littlejohn’s reception ; I lectured the chil- pletely out of the pale of the whist-playing preset ies, 
dren, added some books to the school librar}^ and gave by constantly talking. In short, Miss Littlejolm was a 
up my table without a sigh, bore. ^ 

At the hour appointed Miss Littlejohn arrived in a All this might have been the more easily endured, 
double ‘ fly,’ which was completely crammed with boxes had her conduct in school been satisfactory ; but after a 
and piickagcs. Having Buperirtteuded the proper dk- time, we fo\md out that it was not. She liad not the 
iosal of her treasures, a job In wkich all our servants patience to give the childr^ regular lessons, but was 
to take a part, Miss Littlejohn allowed continually tallring—in short, indulging her propensity 


to be announced to us in the drawing-room, to loquacity, under pretence of explaining every thing to 
to welcome her. She was them— -te use her own e^roressibu-^n an feasy and «5hi* 
well dresjed, and not at all bashful ; Bar manner. These explanations were not alwoys cor- 
tef^^biyKAarived at ah^ age at which that peculiarity wict, and iiivolved such a heterogeneous mass of sttlns^ts, 
iaaaad||^'.i^ A Accessary characteristic of Hidies* : All that qup chBdren’s heads got SUdd with a ebi® 
inmate would feel uncom- 1 and ihiliS- 
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rent, calculated to retard rather than advance their edu- 
cation. ' 1 

It was evident that Miss Littlejohn must have notice 
tO^^ult ; and this was accordingly given her, very much 
to her astonishment; for, podr woman* she thought she 
was succeeding admirably. 

Wipn this step became known to the family, its 
Avikhes at once reverted to Miss Pcnson, with whom 
Clotilda stilt corresponded. Mrs Johnson consulted me 
on the propriety of trying her a second time ; premising, 
that it wtis possible, were I to have a little conversation 
with her on the subject of the disagreement which caused 
us to part, she might in future be evcrytliing we desired. 
This I promised to do. 

I could not help pitying Miss Littlejohn, for she 
seemed greatly mortified at her failure, and was per- 
fectly unconscious of the cause of it; for there is no doubt 
she deemed herself the most amusing companion it was 
possible for a family to possess; and, as a governess, 
perfection itself. We all felt ourselves bound to endea- 
vour to get her another situation, and conned over 
whole columns of advertisements in the newspapers to 
that end. At length we saw one likely to suit her ; it 
ran thus ; — 

Wanted, a Governess. — Wanted, in a private family 
of the utmost respectability, a young lad}^ fully compe- 
tent to impart instruction to three little girls and a boy, 
varying from the ages of four to eleven. She must be 
a perfect mistress of the usual branches of an Knglish 
education, including geography (with the use of the 
globes), arithmetic,'* liigtory, and composition. None 
need apply 'iPho arc not proficient in singing and piano- 
forte playing, and fully competent to teach dancing, 
calisthenic exercises, the French language (with a I’ari- 
sian accent), drawing, oriental tintitjg, and Berlin em- 
broidery. — N.B. A lady wdio, in addition to the above 
requisites, plays the harp, and is able to impart the rudi- 
ments of the Italian language, would be preferred. Ad- 
dress pre-paid, kq, 

Miss Littlejohn applied for this enviable situation, 
and tliought herself lucky in obtaining it. We after- 
wards learned that she filled it to the entire satisfaction 
of her employers. 

Miss Fenson Mas at first invited to Clover Hall as a 
visitor, that our lecturing scheme might be carried out 
w'ith more delieiicy and propriety. She came — her eyes 
radiant with joy at again being Muth us ; and I think 
our reception must have been flattering to her, for the 
junior branches took no.pains to conceal their satisfaction. 
One day, when the term of her visit Avas draM'ing to a 
close, and the time (!ame for a ncM' engagement on the 
old footing to bo talked about, Mrs Johnson enticed lier 
into iny sanctum, and I took upon myself to offer lier a 
fewANordsof advice; for the Avant of Avhich, ])erhaps, 
wo had been obliged to part M'itli her in the first iu- 
stancc. She was most attentive. ‘I have been think- 
ing,’ I began, ‘ that it aa^us a great pity you left us, Miss 
Pcnson ; pray, why it?’ 

She could hardly tell; but she thought she had lost 
Mrs Johnson’s confidence, by having several little ofidees 
taken from her when Miss Johnson returned from 
Paris. 

* You lost nothing of the kind, my dear young lady ; 
it wag i^nfidence in yourself Avliich fled from you. I 
know tSftt tlie situation of governess in a private family 
Is a peculiar one; but as it is a profession, as much 
as law or medicine, it should be studied a{9 such in 
every hearing, its duties do not consist solely in teach- 
ing the young pupils; there* are secondary ones ; such 
In setting a general example of cheerful good humour 
ail^iS ^ntentinent te) then). Now, unfortunately, this is 
done ; first, because In some families gpvernesscs 
in reaHty something to complain of on the score 
of fil-treatrtjent; aind secondly, because, even when pro- 
oe% treated, they ofiien expikjt too much, or, under thb 
Infii^nce of circurhstaUces, for which, at least, their 
cauhot b6 blamed; are too. ready to assume 
when nothing of the kind is meantr “llie posi- 


tion,,! readily oAvn, is a difficult oii5 ; but it is not diffi- 
cult for the governess only ; it is often as ihuCli so for 
her employers, many of whom 1 have heard say that it 
cost them as much trouble, in company, to keep that 
single person in good humour as the Whole Of the rest 
of their guests, and this simply because of the peculiar 
proneness of that individual to think lierseif neglected 
or undervalued. , I think, if young ladies of good sertse 
and good primnple were to take a candid view of the 
whole c-asc, instvad of an inconsiderate view of their 
own portion of it, they would be more easily contented* 
and therefore more generally happy. After they have 
been made by kindness to feel and appear members 
of tlie family, they forget that they are govemessesi 
become dissatisfied A\dtli their lot at the smallest oppo- 
sition to their Avishes, be they ever so extravagant, and 
finally swell the number of complaints that are daily 
made to the woi'ld of the universal disregard in AA^hicn 
the sisterhoo^iJlfc held.’ 

Mias Penson AvfjQuld allow me to say no more. She 
had, she said, long seen her erro^, and determined never 
to commit it again. We re-engaged her : she has been 
AA'ith us ever since ; and though the children have groAvn 
111 ), Clotilda and Mrs Johnson find her so necessary to 
their happiness as a companion, that I do not think we 
shall ever part with her. 


MONASTIC AND SOCIAL LIFE IN THE 
TVTOLFTH CENTUKY. 

I Inder this title, Messrs Whittaker have presented to 
ns, ill the form of a cheap publication, a translation (by 
Mr T. E. Tomlins) of a very curious Latin memoir, 
written by a monk of St Edmundsbury towards the 
close of the twelfth c^entury, Avith relation to the affairs 
of his monastery. This memoir was first published iu 
its original language by the Camden society, and: in 
that form it was made knoMui to the public by Mr 
Carlyle, througii the medium of his work entitled The 
Past and Present, which is indeed simpfy a contrast 
bctA\Ten the stylo of English life dcA^loped in this 
ancient chronicle, and that which is now exposed to 
living observation. Perhaps a more valuable book of 
its kind was never before printed ; for while such early 
memoirs are generally meagre in detail, and unsatis- 
factory in the objects to whitdi they relsle, this gives 
almost as minute a narration of sjiecial domestic cir- 
cumstances, as we find in any modern book of the 
BosAA^elliaii class, AUTitten expressly to gratify the in- 
cessant crave of the ‘ reading public,* and thereby fill 
the purse of the author. It is indeed a most lucky cir- 
cumstance that an English monk of King John’s days 
should h.*ve possessed a literary taste so extraordinary, 
and should have beeu impelled to indulge it iu making 
such a compilation. 

Jocelin of Brakelond — for sucli is the name of our 
monk — commences hismarrative with an account of the 
abuses practised in the monasteiy during tlm latter 
yeai^l of an indolent, though well-meaning abbot* 9o 
far had the expenses of the establishment exceeded the 
income, that the abbot had run into debt to a large 
amount to Jews, and this evil was allowed to increase 
by a constant adding of interest to principal^ until it 
reached an almost overwhelming Nay, 

t^n this; inanr of tj^e inferior offleia^^^SSi^ted debts 
in their own departments ; and we m told at one 
time there Avere thirty-three seals in tbo iuon 
in the course of being employed in sUfeh transactions. 
When Ave knoAv that th^ interest of tnoncy in* tliol^ 
days was sixty per cent, {hdw^tileat were *the city ^ now 
with a tenili of the rate we may readily imagine wbat 

serious epibarrassmenta mtiat have interbred to break 
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up tlie <;alm of a cloistered life. There were two or 
three of the inmates who beheld the abuses with pious 
indignation; but they could not safely make head 
against them. The higher oflieiala listened only to 
flatterers, and when any disagreeably conscientious man 
presumed to open his mouth, he was generally got quit 
of by being sent on some distant and dangerous mission. 
Even the sacred utensils of the church, and the orna- 
ments of the shrine of holy St Edmund, were pledged 
away for money, without any punishment following ; 
and w'hen Abbot Hugh came to his deathbed — ‘ ere he 
died, everything was snatched away by his servants, so 
that Ji^thing remained in thg abbot’s house except tlie 
stools and tables, wdiich could not be carried aw^ay. 

jvas hardly left for tJie abbot his coverlet and 
twh quilts, old and torn, which some w’ho liiid taken 
[ away the good ones had placed in their stead. There 
1 was not even a single article of a penny’s worth that 
could be' distributed atnong the poor for the good of his 
: soul.* Clearly, we should ha far wrong in supposing 
the persons devoted to religioti in those days w^re 
vSry much elevated by •their i»rofession above the com- 
mon frailties of humanity. 

It is, how’cvcr, generally observed, that even among 
i tlie erring, those who do not err are looked tij) to and 
I preferred ; and so it happened that in this corrupt 
community the man chosen as the new^ abbot %vas the 
only one w’ho seems to have been possessed of strict 
honour or prudence. Under Abbot Sampson a new 
system of things was commenced, and in a w^onder- 
fully short space of time he had cleared the house from 
debt, and introduced the strictest rule and discipline. 
Not that he was stingy or avaricious; he was only 
careful and diligent. To put the former imputation 
out of the question at once, his inauguration dinner was 
attended by one thousand guests ! A specimen of his 
good management — 

* After these things, the abbot caused inquisition to be) 
made throughout each manor, touching the annual quit 
rents from the freemen, and the names of the )al>onri;r.s 
and their tenements, and the services due in respect of 
each, and retluced all into writing. Likewise he re- 
piiired tliose^ qj,d halls and rickety houses \rliere kites 
and crow's hovered about; he built new chii)»eb5, and 
likewise inner chambers and upper store s in many 
places, w'here there never had been any dw'elling-house 
at all, but only barns. He also enclosed many parks, 
which he replenished wdth beasts of chase, keeping a 
huntsman wi^ dogs ,* and, upon the visit of any person 
of quality, sax witli his monks in some walk of the w ood, 
and sometunes saw the coursing of the dogs ; but I never 
saw him taste of the game, lie approved much land, 
and broxight it into tillage, in all tilings looking forward 
to tlie benefit likely to accrue bj the abbey ; but I wish 
he had been as careful when he held tlie manors of the 
convent m conunendam. Nevertheless, he for a time kept 
our manors of Bradfield and Roughfim in hand, making 
up the deficiencies of the farms by the expenditure of 
forty pounds; these he afterw'ards re-assigned to ns, 
when he heard that dissatisfaction was expressed in the 
convent, on account of Ins keeping our manors in his 
own hand. Likewise 4n managing these manors, as well 
as in all other matters, he appointed keepers fiir more 
careful than their predecessors, were they monk oif lay, 
and who hxiked after things more providently for us and 
our lands. He sdso held the eight hundreds in his own 
hand ; and after the death of Robert of Cokefield, he took 
0n hand the hundred of Gosford, all whksh he committed 

the keeping of those servants who were of his own 
table ; referring matters of greater moment to his o^n 
<}ecfsion, and dt^din^ % means of* others upon matters 
of lesser impq)^ ; ahll, in point of fact, wringing every- 
thing to his otrn profit. Moreover, by his command, a 
genei^ survey^was made throughout the hundreds of 
the leets andgiits, of hUiagesim^ /edcrcorw, of hen-rents, 
imd of othi^'^es, and and issues, which, for the 
milter were concealed by the formers, aSid reduced 


time of his election, therb was not b w'ho could de- 
fraud him of the rents of the abbey to the value of a 
single penny ; whereas he himself had not received from 
his predecessors any writing touching the management 
of the abbey, save one small schedule, wherein was con- 
tained the names of the knights of St Edmund, and the 
names of the manors, and w hat farm-rent attached upon 
each farm. This book he called his kalendar, wherein 
also w'ere entered the debts he had satisfied ; and this 
same book he almost daily perused, as if in the same he 
contemplated the reflection of his owm prudence.* ' 
Sampson is deseiibed as temperate and simple in his 
habits. He ‘condemned persons given to murmur at 
their meat or drink, and particularly monks who were 
dissatisfied therewith, himself adlicring to the uniform 
course he had practised w'hen a monk : he had likewise 
this virtue in himself, that he never changed the mess 
you set before him. Once when I, then a novice, hap- 
pened to serve in the refectory, it came into my head 
to ascertain if this were true, and I thought 1 would 
place before Inm a mess wliieh would have displeased 
any other but bim, being served in a very black and 
broken dish. But wdien lie had looked at it, lie >va8 as 
one that saw it not. Some delay taking place, I felt 
sorry that I had so done, and so, snatching away the 
dish, T changed the mess and the dish for a better, and 
brought it him ; but this substitution be took in ill 
part, and was angry with me for it.’ He w-^as kind to 
]>oor relations, and remembered all such as had been 
serviceable to him in bis early days, when onl}- a poor 
student or monk. ‘ A certain i^iaiuof low' degree, who 
had managed his patriinonyf and had b^en most de- 
votedly attaehod to liim from Ids )n>nth, hclookcd upon 
as ids dearest kinsman, ami g.ave to Ids son, wlio vvas a 
clerk, the first chnrcli that beeame vacant after lie came 
to the charge of the abbey, and also ad vanced all the 
I other sons of tliis man. He invited to him a ecrtaiii 
j (-hayilain wdio had maintained liirn in the schools of 
Paris by the .sale of lioly w'atcr, and bestowed upon bim 
I an ecclesiastical benelice, snflieient for Ids maintonanec, 
bv way of vicarage. He granted to a certain servant 
of Ids predecessor’s, food and clothing all the days of Ids 
life, be lining the very man who put the fetters upon 
him i-.t bis ‘lord\s command when bo was cast into 
prison, '^I'o the son of Elias, tlie Imtler ol Hugh tlie 
abbot, wIm'II be came to do homage for Ids fatlier’s land, 
he said, in full court, “I have, for these seven years, 
deferred talaug thy homage for the land which the 
abbot Hugh gave thy father, because that gift w^as to 
the damage of ihe manor of JOlinesw'ell ; but now 1 feel 
myself quite overcome wdicii I call to mind what tliy 
father did for me wdien 1 was in chains, for he sent to 
me a portion of the very Avine Avhereof Ids lord had been 
drinking, and bade me be comforted in God.” To 
Master Walter, the son of Master William de Dissy, 
suing at his grace for the vicarage of the church ot 
Chevington, he replied, “ Thy father was master of tlie 
schools, and at the time when I was a poor clerk, he 
granted me freely and in charity an entrance to bis 
school, and the means of learning ; now I, ibr the sake 
of God, do gi'ant to thee what thou dost ask.” He 
addresscKl two knights of Risby, ^yilliam and Norman, 
at the time when they w'ore adjudged to be ,jn bis 
mercy, publicly in this wdse, “When I was a cloister 
monk, sent to Durham upon liusiness of our church, and 
from thence returning through Kisby, being benighted, 
I soughtsa night’s lodging from U>rd Norman, who 
utterly forbade me ; but going to the house of JkUd 
William, and seeking shelter, I was hospitably enter- 
tained by him. Now, therefore, those twenty siiill^gs, 
to Avit, the mercy, I will without roerey exact from Nor- 
man; but contrariwise, to William T give tbaiiks, gud 
the amerciament that is due from him do with pleasure 
remit.’V 

* Sampson tells a curious anecdote of his early llfci when 
obliged to go to Rome in order to obtain an order from 
the pope for sattaching the church of Woolplt to his 
• monastery. Owing to the schism between Pope Alex^ 


into j ao that within four years^from the I- monasteipr. Owing to the schism between Pope Alex^ 
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ander and Octaviaiii the north of Italy was then in a 
convulsed and disorderly state, and clergymen travelling 
tu Rome were often seized and mutilated, or even hanged, I 
by the opposing parties. * I, however,’ says the abbot, 

* pretended to be a Scotchman ; and putting on the garb 
of a Scotchman, and the appearance of a Scotchman, I 
often shook my staif* in the manner they use tliat weapon 
they call a gavclpc* at those who mocked me, uttering 
threatening language, after the manner of the Scotch. 
To those who met and questioned me as to who 1 was, 
I answered nothing but, ** Hide ride Horne, turne Cant- 
wereheri.’'^ Thus did I to conceal myself and my errand, 
aud tliat I should get to Rome safer under the guise of 
a Scotchman. Having obtained letters from the pope, 
even as 1 wished, on my return I passed by a certain 
castle, as I was taking my way from the city, and behold 
the oflicers thereof came about me, laying hold upon me, 
and saying, “ Tliis vagabond, who makes himself out to 
be a Scotchman, is either a spy, or bears letters from the 
false poi>e, Alexander.” And while they examined my 
ragged clothes, and my leggings, and my breeches, and 
even the old shoes which t carried over ray shoulders, 
after the fashion of the Scotch, I thrust ray hand into 
the little wallet which 1 carried, wherein was contained 
the writing of our lord the pope, clos(i by a little jug 1 
had for drinking ; and the Lord God and St Edmund so 
permitting, 1 drew out that writing together with the 
jug, so that, extending my arm aloft, 1 held the writ un- 
derneath the jug. They could see the jug plain enough, 
hut they did not find the wTit ; and so 1 got clear out of 
their hands in the uani^) of the liord. Whatever money 
I had about qje, they took^iway ; therefore it behoved me 
to beg from door to door, being at no charge, until I 
arrived in England.' 

No small part of the troubles of Abbot Sampson arose 
froni pui'cly temjioral matters, and csj^eci ally from those 
in whicli money was comierned. For instance, we have 
the merchant citik-eus of TA)ndoii * with one voice threat- 
ening that they would lay level with the earth the stone 
houses W'hich the ahl>ot had built that very year, or that 
they would take distress by a liundrcdfold from the men 
of St Edmund, unless the abbot forthwith redressed the 
wrong done them by the bailiffs of the town of St Ed- 
mund, who had taken fifteenpeuee from the carts of the 
citizens of London, who, in their way from Yarmouth, 
laden with herrings, had made passage through our 
demesnes.’ He has also a squabble with the burgesses 
of Ilury St Edmund’s, in consequence of an attempt to 
raise their ground-reqts above forty shillings a-year: 
tlu'y offer a hundred, which is refused; and, the ease 
lying over, the monastery continues to draw only the 
original sum. He had also iiiflnite vexations from his 
collarers and other officers, wLo were continually getting 
tlieir pecuniary affairs involved in confusion through 
profuse hospitality and want of good uianagement. 

We shall here intR)duce a few anecdotes illustrating 
the secular customs an<l manners of the age. ‘ ilarno 
Blund, one of the wealthier men of this town, on his 
deathbed, could liardly be persuaded to make a >vill ; 
at last he made a will, but disposed of no more than 
three marks, and this in nobody’s hearing, except his 
brother, his wife, and the chaplain. Now, the abbot, 
after this man’s decease, reflected upon this, and called 
those three persons before him, and sharply rebuked 
them, especially upon this point, that his brother (who 
W'as his heir) and his wife would not suffer any one else 
to approach the side man, they desiring to take all ; and 
the abbot said in audience, ** 1 was his bisliop, and had 
the charge of his soul ; let not the folly of his priest and 
confessor turn to my peril; but, insomuch as I could 
not advise the sick man when alive, 1 being absent, what 
concerns my conscibnee I shall now perform, though it 
hiay seem to have been done slowly. I therefore com- 
' — ' — — — — - — ' — 1 

* That is, ajAvelin or piko. * 

t Thfi meaning of these words seems to ho, ^ I am riding to Homo, 
and then I return to Canterbury;' in other words, ‘I am a iioor 
^pilgrim, flrst aoing to Ro^, and then to l^iomos h Docket's 
tiSrine, so I oan have nothing to do with either pope.’ , 


mand that all hia debts and his movable chattels, which 
are worth, as ’tis said, two hundred marks, be reduced 
into a writing,* and that one portion be given to the heir, : 
and another to the wiffi, and the third to his poor kins- : ; 
folk and otlier poor persons. As to the horse SvhicH was 
led before the coffin of the defunct, and was offered to 
St Edmund, I order that it be sent back and retumed ; 
for it does not beseem our church to be defiled With the 
gift of him who died intestate, and whom common re- 
port accuses that he was habitually wont to put out 
his money to use. By the face of God, if such a thing 
come to pass of any one in my days, lie shall not be 
buried in the ch urchyard ! ” On liis saying these things, 
the others departed greati^"' disconcerted. 

On the morrow of the nativity of onr Lord, there took 
place in the churchyard meetings, wrestlings, and 
matches between the servants of tlie abbot and tlie bur- 
gesses of the town ; and from words it came to blows ; 
from cuffs to jjw^ids, and to the shedding of blood. The 
abbot, indccdjSi^aring of this privately, called to him 
certain of those Wlio were present at the sight, but yet 
stood afar off, and ordered that»the names of these evil- 
doers should he set down in writing ; all these he caused 
to he summoned, that they should stand before him on 
the morrow of St Thomas the archbishop, in the chapel 
of St Dionis, to answer therefor. Nor did he, in the 
meantime, invite to his own table any one of the bur- 
gesses, as he had been wont to do, on the first five days 
of (ffiristmas. Therefore, on the day appointed, having 
taken the oaths from sixteen lawful men, aud having 
heard their evidence, the abbot said, “ It is manifest 
that these evil-doers have incurred the penalties of the 
csuKii lata> sentential ; but because there are laymen all 
round us, and they do not understand what a crime it 
h to commit such a sacrilege as this is, and that others 
may be deterred from doing the like, I shall by name 
and publicly excommunicate tliese persons ; and that 
in no wise there be any diminution of justice, 1 shall 
first lH?gin with my own domestics and servants.” And i 
it was done ae(;ordiugly, wc having pmt on our robes j 
and lighted the tiandlcs. Therefore they all went forth | 
from the church, and being recommended «o to do, they j 
all stripped themselves, and, altogether naked, ex;cept | 
their drawers, they prostrated themselvds before the. | 
door of the church. Now, when the assessors of the I 
abbot had come, monks as well as clerks, and informed j 
him, with tears in their eyes, that more than a hundred | 
men were lying down thus naked, the abbot wept, j 
Neverthtiess, making a show of the rigour of the law } 
hotli in word and countenance, but concealing the ten- 
derness of his mind, he was willing enough to he com- 
pelled by his couiKsellors that the penitents should be 
absolved, knowing that mercy is exalted over judgment, 
and that the church receives all penitents. Thereupon 
they being all sharply whipped and absolvt*d, they swore 
all of them that they would abide by the judgment of 
the chu.ch for sacrilege committed. On tlie morrow, 
IHinance wuis assigned to them, according to the appoint- 
ment of the canons ; and thus the abbot restored all of 
them to unity of concord, propounding tenable throats 
to all those who by word or deed should furnish matter 
of discord. Further, he publicly, forbade meetings .and 
show's to he had in the dmrehyard; and so aU things 
being brought to a state of peace, the burgesses feasted 
on the following days with their lord the abbot witli 
great satisfaction.’ 

I’he condition of a town before the days of police is 
exhibited in the following passage ♦ Also, the cellarer 
was used freely to take all the dunghills iu eveyy street, 

I % his oAvn use, unless it were before the doors of tliose 
who were liolding ?xwr/and; for to them only was it 
allowable to collect dung and to keep it This custom 
was not enforced iu the time of tilm Abbot Hugh up to 
the period when Hennis and Roger of Hingham became 
cellarers, who, being deairotts. Of reviving the ‘ancient 
custom, took the cara of the btu^geBoeB lafien with dung, 


* An in vatitory. 
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aiMi made them iaii)0fkd ; bat a multitude of the bur*> 
geeies resistiu;?, and being too strong for them, eyery 
one ia his own tenement now collects his dung- in a 
and the poor seU tlieirs when and to whom they 
■ . .choose/ V 

We earnestly recommend to general notice this pro- 
duction of the middle ages, by which we for the first 
time get a mirror-like representation of what has 
hitherto been seen only through tlie Stained-gloss of 
romance, or in the mosaic pictures Of modem history. 

vantages am to be bbtaifi^^ especia^y te 

avoid those (apd they am numenms) whei^ oompara- 
tively small benefits are likely to accrae; i Bei^rding 
his solidtck as a man of experience^ he cbnsidts him 
about ^6 selection of the best office, or puts^^he busi- 
ness at once into his hands as a piece of proffis^nal 
employment. Here it clearly is of the greatest kiipjkt- 
ance for the interests of tlie assuring party that 
agent or consultec should be an unbiaiMed mani but 
can we be assured that he really is s<), if three-fourths of 
the life-assurance offices are lidding him forth bribes of 
various amount, to induce him to drag the victim to 
their cspecifil altar ? Certainly, although honesty in 
such circumstances is not impossible, it is far firoin 
likely, and can in no measure be certain. The system 
does all it can to make rogues, and we have no security 
against their not being made. We must presume the 
intending assurer to be ignorant of this profligate prac- 
tice. He relies implicitly on liis agent, as he has a good 
right to do, seeing that he employs him to give an honest 
counsel. He expects that that office which will give 
most niKjrally to his widow and orphans is to be selected, 
according to the conscientious judgment of his coun- 
sellor. But what, on the contrary, is done ? Why, he 
is, perhaps, led to an office which does not hold fortli 
an}*^ particular iidvaiitiigc?s to him (the assurer), but 
w'hicli contents itself with oiil}'' holding fortli some ad- 
vantages to his agent. He is, in short, betrayed by the 
paltry cupidity of that man (trust- worthy, perhaps, in 

Jill other circumstances) into a transaction which, very 
probably, is just the least advantageous that he could 
have effected in the circumstances. ^ 

To give an idea of how the interests of an individual 
may be betrayed in this nianntw, We take the following 
exunii)le from Mr Babbage’s Comparative View of the 
Various histitutions for Assurance (f Lives ‘A 

clergyman, in order to provide at his death for a nume- 
rous family, succeeded, by great e(;onomy, in saving 
from his income sufficient to assure his life for L.2000 ; 
being unacquainted %vith business, he unfortunately , 
trusted the choice of the office at which he assured to 
the attorney whom he liad been in the habit of employ- 
ing. The attorney effected the policy at one of tho.se 
cfliccs which make no return of any part of the profits, 
and which, notwithstanding, charge the same prices as ' 
tlie Equitable. During about twenty years, he received j 
a conunis'sion of five per cent, from the office [realising 1 
in all probably .L.50], vliicli was paid out of the annuid I 
sum, with difficulty spared from the scanty income of j 
his employer : and on the death' of the clergyman, his 
seven surviving orphans received from the office the 1 
original sum assured, L.2000, instead of about L,32O0, 
which they might have received from the liquitable, 
bad not tbe bribe held out by the otlier office been too 
great for the integrity of their father’s solicitor.’ We 
can add another illustration, in which the honest course ' 
was taken; and we are the more happy to dp so, as it 
reflects credit on a profession which is here presehted in 
an uupleasing light, A solicitor of our acquaintance 
w’as employed to effect an assurance for L.2000 about 
the yeflr 1820, He adopted a non-bribing bfficcj, which 
divided profits among the assure^, instead of going tq iji 
certain other one in his eye, tvhere he would have 
secured a * commission’ of ten guineas, but which did 
not di vide profits. The premiums w«re spipew'hat d if- 
fereut, but not to a great extent, at least not nearly so 
great as tihe results would have at the end ^ ifiven- 

teen ye^rs— -the currency of the twmsaction---^^ 
representatives of the assuring parfy got mm 
pounds addition^. 

Unquestionably, the heayior |wurt of tins <dii^ 
in a highw^alk’ lies at the dopr the offices khieh hw 
forth the temptation $ and, for this reason, we present a 
list of ti{hat we believe to Constitute nearly the whole of 
the honourable minority which sui^ m 

obtaining business, belieidng that we are ne^t^ 0^ 

.putting a de|erypd,,;thmii^ - 

omrrupt practice, but helping to guard the public agaiSit 
... 1— — ■ . ‘ , 

OCCASIONAL KOTES. 

A niSnONESTY IN A HIGH WALK. 

dislionest practice of tradesmen giving gratuities to 
the sei^s^nts of their customers, is familiarly known to 
the pnbliev aiid lias often been reprobated as it deserves. 
But it is not geiferally known that a pmctice precisely 
slloiilar exists amongst life-assurance oflSces, where the 
bribed parties are not poor menials, with presumably 
obscure ideas of ivhat is<conscicntious and riglit, but men 
belouging to one of tbe most liberal of professions, that 
of the law, and who might be expected to see all such 
hiatters in the clearest light. 

Life-assurance, while generally designed for one of 
the most laudable of objects — the succour of those who 
might otherwise be left by the death of a father, hus- 
band, or otlier near relation in poverty — has become, in 
sotno degree, a business of competition. The joint-stock 
ofilcefi have a clear trading interest, as they aim at 
^ realising a profit for the shareholders; and the mutually 
assuring oMces are also interested in having large busi- 
ness, as, when it is large, it is conducted more cheaply, 
and the risks are the more equably diffused. Hence 
the system of keen advertising pursued by all these 
establishments. It is very well to seek to obtain busi- 
ness by such fiiir means: indeed it is more tliau justi- 
fiable, for the public is still far from being generally 
aware of the great benefits which life-assurance is cal- 
culated to confer. But a large majority of the offices 
go beyond fak means *, they h(jld forth the promise of a 
handsome commission to solicitors and others who bring 
them bu8inel5s,^ost of them giving 5 per cent, on the 
fi^rst and every subsequent annual premium and several 
of them giving even 10 per cent, on the first, and .5 per 
iCent* on every subsequent annual premium. Now, what 
is the real nature of tliis disbursement ? It may be con- 
sidered, we think, first, with respect to its special effect 
oh the offices^, and, secondly, with respect to its bearing 
Oil the public. 

Ih the case of a joint-stock cnmipany — which is the 
of i offices — it is simply a 

bui^eh U|Km profits, and in that rest)ect it calls fur no 
remark. In tlie case of mutually assuring societies it 
is totally diffferent, being then a subtraction from the 
funds which ought to stand for the benefit of the assured 
parties, and which any arises ought to 

be divisable arnongst them alone. If it could be said 
that the persons already assured w'ere merely giving of 
their means to induce others to (Ip as they liave done — 
to perform one of the most respectable moral acts of 
which a j>erson having others dependent upon him is 
capable— it might be susceptible of some justifleaVon 
but tlie purpose of the payment is not of this nature ; 
it is lor no propagandism in behalf of life-assurance, 
but only to induce a particular choice of their office as 
distingmshed from others. It is eridpnt tliat men in 
th^ir ^circumstances are misspending their money in 
devoting their funds to such a pfi^se; and it is cquali^ 

’ clear that, in doing so, they are aolhg tilat which tliey 
have ^no right to attempt doing in anyfcinjumstances ; 
namely, holding bribe to tempt men from the 

path of duty. 

^ ^his diameter, tliere 
canhj^^be .thenhade of a^doubt* When an individual 
a sum upon his life, he isfjobviousiy 
the greatest ad- 

- . 
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*a beWyiiof its tetercsts. The following are non-bribing 
offloei;— In London, the Eqmtable, Amicable, London 
Life Association^ Mutual Assurance, Rock, and Metro- 
politan^all being mutual offices excepting the two last, 
which haiife an admixture of the proprietary system: 
in J^dinburgh, the Scottish Widows' Fund, the Scottish 
Equitable, the Scottish Frovident, and the Scottish 
Amicable-^all of these last being mutually-assuring and 
profit-diTiding societies.* 

We conclude with some remarks by Mr De Morgan,! 
to which every honourable mind must respond. ‘All 
who have written on tliis subject of late years have 
attacked this hrihe^ for such it is ; but they have directed 
all their censures upon the offices, as if they were the 
only parties to blame. If indeed the bribqhad been offered 
to the needy and ignorant only, this partial distribution 
of blame might have been allowed; but, when the par- 
ties wjio receive the bribe are men of education, and 
moving in those professions which bring the successful 
to affiucnce, I do not see the justice of allowing them to 
escape. I have little doubt that an increasing sense of 
right and wrong will banish this unworthy practice, 
either by failure of givers or receivers. A barrister 
cannot offer commission on the briefs which he brings, 
nor can a physician pay an apothecary for his recom- 
mendation; a jury never receives a hint that the plain- 
tiff will give commission on the damages which they 
award; and the time will come when the offer of money 
to a person, whose unbiassed opinion is already the pro- 
perty of another, will be deemed what it really is; 
namely, bribery and corruption. It is one among many 
proofs liow low is *tht»slj|aLndard of collective morality, 
and how eaA' it is for honourable individuals to do in 
concert that from wliich they w^ould soi)arutoly shrink.’ 

SPINNING OUT. 

It is the conviction of the wTiter of thi.s, and of many 
pewns with whom he has conversed on the subject, 
that the suffering CiiU^ied by bankruptcies, so frequently 
ocjcurring, would he greatly lessened if the principles of 
Ciiristian morality were held and acted upon in commer- 
cial transactions. 

The fact is striking and alanning, that, of late years, 
the dividends which bankrupt estates generally yield 
are so small, as hardly to be reckoned on. This is the | 
result of ‘ spinning out’ estates to the last extremity. 
Let an instance be stated. A iktsou who was a small 
mauufueturer in a country town eight yeai's ago, com- 
menced consigning his goods, and drawing advances. 
The returns were unprofitable ; but instead of Icsseniug 
his trade, he greatly extended it, getting increased ad- 
vances ; till, within five years, he shipped to the e.\tent 
of L.40,000 per annum ; sending, w ithout rtJgard to the 
'state of the market, what was more than one-third 
of the whole of an article sent to India. He now be- 
came bankrupt, leaving an estate which did not pay one 
sliilling irt tlie pound, besides having injured the market 
and all concerned with it. Another case is that of a mer- 
chant who failed in 1839 for L.24,000, one-third only of 
which was composed of debts for goods, the balance 
being for accommodation-bills betw^een him and another 
house in similar eircumstances. These may be somewliat 
extreme cases ; but similar features characterise a great 
proportion of the failures which occurred during the 
last crisis. An examination into the afikirs of most bank- 
rupt estates will show that the men went on long after 
they ceased to be possesaed of capital ; the consequence 
of which was, that they had to purchase on cfedit, and, 
oonseqtibntly, to a disadvantage; and, irrespective of the 
state of trade, were forced bn to increased responsibili- 
ties to meet their increasing embarrassments; until, 
tneank of afioat being ex- 

Itiinsted, nedeiisity," not their sense of rectitude and of 

; * W# bs happy to latMilfei fe a ooaapictiona manner, ilie 
any ptlvw lHe''aimurano!e offices which either do not now 
fSVd hrthai Jhnli heraalter abandon the practice. 
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the claims of their creditors, with whose inoney they j 
were trading, forced them to stop, leaving ruined 
estates. 

It is well known that the trade of Paisley suffered 
but little from bad debts previous to the late crisis there, 
but that they had gone on by means of the credit system, 
driving what had been, for two years previottSly, a losing 
business. 

Now, ought the person who acts thus to stand equal 
in society with the person who never contracts a debt 
without a fair prospect of paying it? If a trader is 
justified in any instance in going on after he has lost hiS 
capital, ought it not to be required of him, in order that 
his character be held un5lemishcd, that he had good 
prospects of being able to continue to pay his debts, and 
that he stopped as soon as he found this not to be the 
case? The fact is, that, unless in cases directly fraudu- 
lent, the public make little distinction in bankruptcies ; 
and even the,„bilpdcrupt himself is far from having the 
standard of iWgrity in his own mind very accurately 
constructed. 

M 

LIFE AND POETRY OF JAMES HISLOP. 

The world cannot be said to know the name of James 
Hislop as that of a poet. He is known, however, in this 
character by a portion of the public in our own section 
of the island, *iu consequence, almost solely, of one small 
production — a set of verses entitled A Cameronian 
Dream, which first ai)peared in the Edinburgh Maga- 
zine for February 1821. When this somewhat remark- 
able poem is perused, our readers have had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing nearly as mucli of the author as any, 
except private friends, have hitherto known. Let them 
previously understand, that it relates a peasant’s tale of 
superstition, connected with a muirlaud spot in Ayr- 
sliirc, where a snniH party of the wilder Presbyterians 
of Charles Ih’s time were attacked by soldiers in 1680, 
when their minister, Cameron, was slain. The spot is still 
marked by a flat gravestone inscribed to the memory of 
the suflerers. 

A OAMKRONIAN DREAM. * 

In a dream of tlie night I wuh wafted away • « 

To the muirland of mint where the martyrs lay ; 

Wlicro Cameron’s sword and his bible arc seen. 

Engraved on the stone where the heather grows green, 

’Twas a dream of those ages of darUnoss and blood, 

When the. minister's home was the mountain and wood ; 

AVhon in Wellwood’s dark valley the standard of Zion, 

All bloody and torn ’mong the heather was lying. • 

'Twas morning ; and smnnier*6 yonng sun from the east 
Lay in loving ropoBC on tlio green mauutain's breast ; 

On Wardlaw" and (.^airntablo the clear shining dew 

(rlistcned there 'mong the licath-bells f«xd mountain flowers blue. 

And far up in heaven, near the white sunny cloud, 

The song of the lark was melodioi.s and loud, 

And in Gleiunnir's wild solUudc, lengthened and deep, 

‘Were the whistling of plovers and bleating of sheep. 

An<l Wollwood’s sweet valleys breathed music and gladness ; 

The fresh meadow blooms hung in l>eauty and redness ; 

Its daughters were happy to hail the returning. 

And drink the delights of July’s sweet morning. 

But, oh ! there were hearty cherished far oLhor feelings, ' 

Ilhuned by the light of prophetic reveulings. 

Who drank fiyun the soonery of beauty bht sorrow. 

For they knew that tAeJr blofKl would bedow it to-moiltlw. 

’TwA the few faithful ones w ho with Cameron were bdng. 
Concealed ‘mong the luislwhere the heathfowd waa (Slryteg ; 

For the horsomeu of Earlshall around tliem were hov^ng. 

And their bridle reins rang through the thin misty coveril^. 

Their faces grew- psye, .ind their swords were im^eath^, yc * 
But the veiij.ranio tiuit darkened their brow was uUbxaatbed j 
With eyes turru’ii tu heaven in calm resignatiw, 

Tkey wi'mg their last song to the Cod of salyathm. 

The hills with the doop mournful muglo wartt yil^^ ; 

Tho curlew' and ))lover In cK>nbert w^o » 

But the melody died ‘mid derisioii and UUght^i * 

A.S tho host of ungodly rushed on to ffie fdaughter. 

Though in mist, and in darlmeas, Are, thsy were shrouM, 

Yet the souls of the righteous were quint and unclouded ; 

Their dark rwes flashed Bffbtning, iw, ftm and unbendiojf. 

They stood Ike the rodt which the ipuding. 
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Tlie muskets were flushing, tUe blue swords were gleaming, 

The helmets were cleft, Imcl the red blood was streaming, 

The heavens grow dark, and the thunder was rolling, 
liVlien in Well wood’s dark muirlands the mighty were falling. 

When the righteous had fallen, and the combat was onded, 

A chariot of iiro through the dark cloud descended ; 
ite drivers were angels, on horses of whiteness, 

burning wheels turned on axles of brightness. 

A Us doors bright and shining, 

AU Uha gold of the seventh refining. 

And souls that camo forth out of great tribulation, 
tfave laioutited the chariots and steeds of salvation. 

On the arch of the rainbow the chariot is gliding ; 

Through the path of the tli under the horsemen .are riding ; 

Glide swiftly, bright spirite ! the prize is before ve, 

A crown never fading, a kingdom glory ! 

If this poem be read with interest, some particulars 
respecting the author, wlio has been for niany years 
deceased, will not be felt as superfluous. He was simply 
and literally a shepherd of the Scottish mountains, and 
at the time of the above composition, w.is only in his 
twenty-third year. The lowly 3 'outh, panting for edu- 
cation, and daring to hj^pe that even some share of dis- 
tinction may yet re,st upon liis hunihle name, may well 
take encouragement from the story of Hislop, who was 
born of humble parents in the parish of Kirkconncl, in 
Dumfriesshire, and reared by a grandfather who pursued 
the calling of a (country weaver. Under the care, and 
with the assistance of this kind relative, wlio was a fa- 
vourable specimen of the Scottish peasant, a man of 
piety and worth, and an elder in his parish clinrch, young 
Hislop taught himself to read. He early exliibited that 
tliirst for knowdedge, and that liabit of indiscriminate 
book-devouring, which form, perhaps, the most familiar 
marks of the class of minds destined to rise above the 
common level. It was also when little more than a 
child, that lie was sent to tend slicep and cattle at 
the farm of Dalblair, in a neighbouring parish. A 
year of schooling, at about the age of tivirteen, formed 
nis only regular education; and after this he resumed 
his humble duties on another farin. it is a situation by 
no means so Arcadian asiiiany city people suppose; but 
it had at least the virtue for Hislop of allowing him 
retirement and intervals of leisure for study. In the lee 
of a furze biisln on the hill-side, wrapped in liis plaid, 
might the boy have often been seen conning some 
volume which chanee had thrown in his W't y, wliile his 
laithful dog kept an eye upcjn his fleecy charge. As 
with Burns, * no book w\as so voluminous as to slacken 
his industry, or so antiquated as to damp his researches.’ 
But, as iniglW' bti expected, those wliich addres.sed the 
imagination and tlie feelings were his greatest favour- 
ites. ‘ My mother,’ he said. ‘ used to reprimand me wdth 
much severity wlicn she found me reading any book 
except the Bible and the Confession of Faith. {She .said 
Burns’s Poems wercj just a wdicen blethers [a parcel of 
frivolous nonsense]. Many a severe scolding has she 
given me when my stocking wires got rusty in con- 
sequence of Robinson Crusoe. But 1 got very high in 
her favour when I distinguished myself by wielding the 
scythe and the sickle^’ 

Boghead, where he now served, is in the parish of 
Auchinlcck, in Ayrshire, and hcio he was in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood* of Airsmoss, the scene of the 
Cameron skirmish of 1680. Pondering on the monu- 
ment of this evenh and listening to the still fresh •and 
much revered traditions of it which float about amongst 
the peasantry, helped to nourish the seeds of poetry in 
his mind. To him, too, the tales of goblins, of fairies, 
and of apparitions of the Evil Ofle, •which are told 
by the rustic fireside, ciame with a help of feeling 
of fancy, which left them to iTeside in his heaw 
m poetry for ever. Some years having passed in tliis 
|daoe, he removed to Corsebank, on the rivulet Crawick, 
the residdnee of his worthy grandfather, and after- 
Sanquhar. He now availed 
hitn&y 0f l lfejq iportimi ty of obtaining private instruc- 
^ Latin language, the latter 

looked upon with gr^ respect 



amongst the rustics of Scotland. To this he added* 
French and mathematics, mainiy advitncing in all these 
pursuits by means of his own ready mind, unfading 
zeal, and steady perseverance. At twenty, he had be- 
come a sort of wonder in his remote pastoral neighbour- 
hood, both for his acquirements, and the power which 
he had shown of composing poems and songs in his 
vernacular tongue. *I was now,* he says in a letter to 
a friend, ‘an awkward shepherd boy, whose whole 
knowledge was confined to tlie Bible, and the various 
books of divinity and diversion that shepherd libraries 
could furnish me with. My principal hobby was 
Huttons Arithmetic and Bonnycastle’s Algebra; ra- 
ther odd company for a poetical shepherd, you will 
allow.’ The feet is a valuable one, as tending to con- 
vince young persons smitten with a love of poetry, 
that tliere is no good reason why they may not employ 
the mind also in some of those severer studies wdueh 
train the thinking powers. It u'as soon after this that 
the charms of a rural maiden, whose name seems to have 
been Ami, first gave depth to the j)oetic effusions of 
the Dumfriesshire shepherd. Some gleams of ambition 
now visited liiin, :ind he opened an evening scliool for 
the instruction of his humble neighbours. Towards 
the end of 1819, when tvrenty-one years of age, he was 
induced to remove to Greenock, and there venture to 
depend entirely on teacliing. About the same time, 
specimens of his poetry began to find their way into 
the Edinburgh Magazine, the amiable editor of which, 
the Reverend Mr Morehead, w^as pleased to take an 
interest in his welfare. In a ppse communication 
to this gentleman, he gave, in* <‘lehr and correct lan- 
guage, an indirect aceoimt of *what hud fe<!miis mind in 
his shepherd life. ‘ Had you spent,' he says, ‘ as many 
Sabbath days among the Scottish peasantry as I have 
done, 3 'ou would join me in thinking that there is 3 'ct 
an extensive field for the cultivation of a higher order 
of poetry than much that has yet appeared in our lan- 
guage. The ixipular superstitions, too, that are still 
current among the peasantry of Nitlisdale and Ayrshire, 
would, of tliernselves, furnish an abundiuit supply of 
aw’ful materials for the fancy of a skilful poet. Wiio 
that has ever heard of the fairies of ra^-veach or Gleii - 
luuir — the dead-lights carried by dead men, tliat have 
been soon among liic haunted woods of Garpal or Cra- 
w'iek — the fieiy coach that appeared at midniglit at the 
grave of the murdered Cameron in Airsmoss — the 
s|)ectre that vanished in blood near tlie Wellw'ood, in 
the parish of Muirkirk — and liundred .9 more of the same 
kind that might be enumerated who, I say, that has 
heard of these, and has been familiar with tlie characters 
and feeling.s of the jieople among whom they are cherished, 
will deny that suidi dread familiarity with the lieings 
of luiother world has communicated to them on e!^va- 
tion and sublimity of mind highly poetical— perhapi not 
unfavourable to the cultivation of religion, as more aw- 
ful conceptions must thus be produced of that Being 
“who maketli his augels spirits, and his ministers a 
flame of fire?”’ 

He soon after visited Edinburgh, wliere Mr Morehead 
gratified him by an iutroducUon to Mr (now Lord) 
Jeffrey, and the Jieverend Mr Alison. These gentlemen 
might' well give kindly greeting to a youth who hod 
penned verses so richly poetical in diction as tlie follow-t 
ing Imitation of a Pasmge in Tasso's A m.vnto, which had 
just then come out in the pages of Mr Morehead’s 

magazine. 

« 

When I was just a woe wee callan,’i‘ 

lltnnun about my Annie’a dwallon. 

We aften todletf nut thegither. 

And gowanst pout wi* ane onithen 

Ifer »aft and fthinan yellow hail* 

Hang euviar o^er her white aodk bai«i 
t Boncin* upo* tlie simmer breeze— 

• And 1 wad climb the leafy trees. 


* Little bof • 


t Tpttered, 


IMides. 
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* ^ ^ dull thd fruits o’ sweetest juice. 

Of which my Annie had made clioice. 

While thus amang the woods wc ran, 

An early friendship soon began : 

And she WM gentler far than ony, 

And she was playful, young, and bonnic, 

And no anc amang a’ the fair, 

Wi* my young Annie could compare. 

In than sweet years o’ early luve. 

The kind and gentle turtle dove 
Was not niair happy wi’ its mate, 

Than we thegithcr air and late. 

Our dwallans they were closely joined, 

But closer war our hearts combined. 

And though wo w'ero exactly yealans,* 

Wo nearer were in thoughts and feelings. 

By little and by little grew • 

Up in my heart, 1 kenna how, 

Like a wee gowan by its lane. 

An unkent love for my sweet Ann, 

Which made me always wish to bo 
In that young laasiu's company. 

When wc were sitting on a bank, 

I from her eyes a sweetness dj'unk, 

That mude mo wonder what could be 
Sac sweet in a young lassie’s ec. 

Such draughts of sw'cetno.ss left n pain, 

That never could bo healed again ; 

Besides, they often made me sigh ; 

1 could not tell the reason why. * * 

Beneath a shady green heeeh-trt'C, 

Aeday IClizu, Ann, and me, 

Playfully passed away the hours — 

The bees drank lioney 'mang the llowers. 

' Eliza’s cliet>fc, vAianilion juire, 

j Tb/bees mistt)ok it for a flower; 

I An<i o' them < am’ wi* burnmiii' wing, 

I And wHo-sucks ! pierced it wi’ hi.s stiug. 

i Eliza’s check was imeo sair, 

! And she Vafgan a greetin’ f there ; 

1 My Annie, wi’ her voice sa<j sw'cet, 

i tiaid, Whist, Eliza ! dimia greet ; 

I I luw a rUano will heal tlu- wound, 

Anti inal>:‘ your cheek yet halo and sound ; 
i 1 learned it frao un iiiikl wise woman, 

j l^ent mony a thing that >vasna common. 

I This said, my Annie did advance 

! Her sw’eet wee mouth, wi’ laughin’ gUmce, 

Bcgfin to try her magic jmiw ers, 

AVi’ lips as soft as honey flowers. 

She prest thetn to the bumbee wound, 

Wi’ sic a sweet and uinnuiran sound, 

That really, wonneiiu’ to sny, 

Klizu’s slang dietl quite aw ay, 
j The virtue o’ her lips was such, 

! They healed it <vi’ their very touch. 

j And I, who never had btdore 

Observed in Annie any more 
Than the soft languor of hcT eyes ; 

Her voice that waked my softest sigh#— 

A voice far sweeter timn the biirnic 
That jdays o’er mony a lUdiblcd turiiio, 

SwxHdcr than simmer’s sigh, that lieaves 
Amang the flowers and rustlau loaves— 

Began to fool a new desire; 

Within my heart then burnt a fire, 

That made me long to press her lips, 

An<i drink the dew's a lover sips. 

Nao ither plan remained for me, l, 

Than to bring back Eliza’s bee, 

And make it come wi' bummin' W'ing, 

And gie my cheek like hers a sting. 

Whether my cheek was stinged or no, 

It matters not—but I did go 

To Annie— who my tale believed— » 

For piteously 1 grat and grieved. 

Soon did the simple girl prepare 
To mend my (‘heek was stang’t sae salr ; 

But ah ! the sting her Ups did gio 
Inflamed far waur than ony beo I 

The Greenock speculation turned out ill, and affected 
his health, for the recovery of whfch he was tj))liged to 
roturn to the 6raes of Carcoo. Here he v^andered 


the same ago« 


about for some months, comparatively idle, yet not 
neglecting his studies, which now extended to French 
and Italiuu literature, and caused him to be regarded as 
a wonder by all bis old friends, his uncle included, who 
ahvays spoke of him as an * unco chiel,^ and thought there 
was nothing be could not do. It was at the end of the 
year that be composed his Camcroiiiaii DrearO, which, 
being published in the magazine, imincdiately attracted 
attention. Mr Jctlrey, in particular, was so much 
pleased Avith it, that sent the author a present. His- 
lop now^ tried a school in Edinburgh, but had not been 
engaged in it long, when, ))y the interest of the gentle- 
man last namei], lie obtained the appointment of school- 
master in Iho Doris frigiile, then about to sail for the 
South Anieric’an station. 

During lii.s absence at sea, Ilislop kept up as regular 
a correspondence as eir cum stances would permit with 
his friend and patron, the editor of the Edinburgh 
Magazine. not engaged in the tuition of the 

midshipmen ffiSd others intrusted to his charge, he 
applied himself bl^Mulously to the improvement of his 
own mind by leading find ciimposition. After an 
absence of upwards of thrcc^ years, the Doris returned 
to England, and Ilislop once more visited his native 
sc.encry and relations at Carcoc, where he resumed 
his contributions to the Edinburgh Magazine in a series 
of ‘ liOtters from South Americ’a,’ which at that time 
excited very considerable interest. In tlie end of 1825 
he jiroceeded to London, and became acquainted with 
Allan Cuimingliam, !Mrs Joanna llaillie, and Mr Lock- 
hart of the Quarterly Keview^, and w^as subsequently 
eng’iged as a reporter for one of the London news- 
paiH rs. an occupation, liowever, for which he appears 
to have entertained little partiality, and which soon 
terminated. Tlie fidelity with w hich he reported one 
of the sermons of the (relebrated Edward Irving, after- 
Avards brought him into acquaintance wdth that re- 
markable who presented him witli a beautiful j 

pocket Bible in tlie original language, and a Hebrew'^ 
grammar, and, as in many other cases where he met with 
young men of ability, Imt without employment, strongly 
urged him to study for the clmrch. 111,1826 he was 
apfiointod head master of an academy in the neighbour- 
hood of I.ondon, and in about twelve Riowths after, he 
joined the Tweed rnan-of-w’ar, under the command of 
Lord Henry SpeiK’or, ordere«l to the IMediterranean, and 
afterwards to tlie Cape of Cood Hope. His diligence | 
and labour in study and composition were remarkable. i 
Although highly respected by all on board, it cun be i 
easily imagined that tiie manners and eoiJi^ersation of a i 
ship’s company w'ere not sucli as to allure the scliool- 
niaster much into their society, and therefore, except 
when professionally engaged in teaching, his time was 
chiefly oc;cu])ied in the retirement of his own little cabin. 
His powuws of composition w'ere great ; but as he com- 
posed with nnich rapidity, his writings, thougli abound- 
ing wltl brilliant Ihisbcs of imagination, and evincing 
gi’eat amiability and tenderness of feeling*, are necessarily 
deficient in tliat vigour and concentration of thought 
which are only to bo aciiuired by an attentive study of 
the liest authors, serious relleetion, and a careful weedi- 
ing out of superfliiousMvords and unmeaning expletives. 
Among the numerous poems couijiosed at sea, that en» 
titled the * tScottish {Sacramental Sabbath,’ after the 
manner of Burns’s Cottar's Saturday Kighttt is per- 
haps the best. The following verses may be taken as a 
specimen : — 

The .Sftbhatli .uorfting gilds the eastern hill# i 
Tlu' swB ills :v}, i,uiiny daw'D wi’ gladness greet, 

K Frac lieu the* nd hamif ts ’mang the muirland rills, 

The dewy monntaiTis climb wi’ naked fbet— 

Skiffin’ tiie daisies droukot V the \^t,* 

The nibblin’ flocks come bleatin’ down the brae. 

To 9ha<h)wy pastures screened frae simmer Heat, 

In whxkIs wdiere tinklin’ waters ^rllde away, 

’Mang holms of clover red, ^nd bright borown rye-grass liay. 


Baubed with wet. , 
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‘ His ewes and lambs brouj^bt canefu’ frae the 

l%e sbepberd’s ebildren wettoh them fra« the 
On jErr«^’S\vard soentod lawn* wi’ ROWonsAvhite, 

. Frae page o’ pocket psalm -botilc soiled an’ torn, 

The task piepiLi^, assigned for Babbath mom. 

The elder bainni their parents Join in prayer ; 

One daughter dear, beneath the flowery thorn. 

Kneels down apart, her spirit to prepoi e, 

On this her first approach the sacred cup to share. 

Tho social chat, wi’ solemn converse mixed. 

At early hour they flnisli their repast. 

The pious sire repeats full many a text 
Of sacramental Babbaths long gone past. 

To see her little family featly drest, 

The careful matron feels a mother’s pride ; 

Oies this a linen shirt-rgies tlmt a vest— 

The frugal fatlier’s frowns their finery chide ; 

He prays that Heaven their souls may \vecIding-robes provide. 

, The sisters busklt seek tho garden walk. 

Toother flowers, and w^atch the warning bell; 
Bweet'Wlttlatn, danglin’ dewy frae tho etallr, 

V Is mixed wi’ mountain daisies rich in smell : 

, Green sweet-brier^^sprigs and daisies frae tlie dell. 

Where Spango sbepherds pass the lane abode ; 

Ahd Wanlock miners cross the muirland foil ; 

Thon down the sunny winding wrasHand road, 

Tto little- pastoral band approach the house of God. 

Oa her outward Toyaj^^e to the Cape of Good Hope, 
the Tweed was cruising off tlic Cape de Verd 
Islands, HiSlop, one of the officers, the whole of the 
niidshipmen, and the surgeon, made a party of pleasure 
• to visit the island of St Jago. Thfe officer, being afraid 
to remain upon the island during the night, returned 
to the ship by swimming ; the rest sle]it on shore in 
the open air, and were in consequence all seized with a 
violent fever. Six of them, including the surgeon and 
four midshipmen, died after a short illness, llislop 
lingered for twelve days, and died on the 4th l>eceniber 
1827, in the twenty- ninth year of his age. The event 
was deeply regretted by all who knew him. Had his 
life been spared, there is every reason to iKdieve he 
would have risen to a most respectable position i;i the 
literary world. * He was mild, gentle, and kind-hearted,’ 
said the late Allan Cunningham in a letter to the 
Witer of this article; ‘ and, as was tlie man, so was his 
genius ; elegant rather than vigorous ; sweet and grace- 
ful rather than lofty, although he w as lofty occasionally 
tbo. His emn^sitions, coloured slightly by a fortune 
more uncertain than happy, have much deep feeling, 
and a love warm and devout for all the living and 
ijnoving works of God. He was a frequent and welcome 
Visitor of my fireside, and I heard of his tragic death ^ 
idth the sorrow of a brother.’ 


L RESPECTING TREES, 

FiaST ARTICLE. 

IfU^ other natural objects of signal importance to man, 
whether yielding f<wd, affording shelter, or simply con- 
Ibnihg loveliness on the landscape, trees, in the earlier 
stl^fes of society, have uniformly been the fertile subjects 
of poetical and mythological allusion. Mtiny of the 
prettiest le^ttds of heathen antiquity, as well as of our 
Christian progenitors, relate to trees ; while iwjets, in aU 
countries and ages, have borrowed front tlieni their most 
brilliant imagery and’eomparisons. Without inquiring 
into the causes of these varied allusions, we intend to 
present the reader with a few of the more remarkable 
le^nds, as gleaned from the late Mr London’s magnifi- 
cent work— -‘The Trees and Shrubs of Great Britain.’ 

The White Po^r, according to ancient mythology, 
Wm consecrated to Heroines, because he destroyed Cacus 
in g. cavern of mo^idiltA^ntine, which was covered with 
trees ; moment of Aiis triumpib bounfi 

Ms t^w withk^htanch of one as a token of his victory 
Wh& he ™^ded into the infernal regions, he also 
rVtu^ry^ wm a wieath of white poplar round his head, 
it #jlie ibis; snys the fable, that made the leaves of the 
<s^buV?4bey w pefspiration from the hero's 

l^w inne^ pwt T)f the leaf white ; while the j 

mokb lower regions turned the upper lorfece of j 


the leaves almost black. Persons sacrificing to Herodles 
were always crowned With branches of ^this troief'and 
all who had gloriously conquered their enemies in battl.e 
wore garlands of it, in imitation of HercUldS. lit * The 
Sentiment of Flowers,* it is said that the anefents Con- 
secrated the white po|dar to Time, because the leavers 
are in continual agitation ; and being of a blackish gteen 
on one side, with a thick white cotton on the other, 
these were supposed to indicate the alternation of day 
and night. 

The Black Poplar is no less celebrated in fable than 
its congener above-mentioned. According to Ovid," 
when Phaethon borrowed the chariot and horses of the 
sun, and, by his heedless driving, set half tlie world oil 
fire, he was hurjed from the chariot by Jupiter into the 
Po, where he was drowned ; and his sisters, the Heliades, 
wandering on the hanks of the river, were changed into 
trees — supposed by most commentators to be poplars. 
The evidence in favour of the poplar consists in there 
being abundance of black ])Oplars on the banks of the 
Po ; in the poplar, in common with many other aquatic 
trees, being so surcharged with moisture, as to have it 
exuding through the pores of tlie leaves, which may thus 
literally be said to weep ; arid in there being no tree on 
which the Sun shines more brightly than on the black 
poplar, thus still showing gleams of parental affection 
to the only memorial left of the unhappy son whom his 
OM'n fondness had contribnted to destroy. 

The Apple TreCf so singularly connected with the 
first transgression and fall of man, is distinguished 
alike in tlie mythologies of the jQ reeks, Scandina- 
vians, and Druids. The golde# ffuits of the Hesperides, 
which it was one of the labours of Hercul^ to procure, 
in spite of the sleepless drngon which guarded them, 
were believed by the j^agans to be apples. Hercules 
WHS worshipped by tlie Thebans under tlie name of 
Melius ; and apples were offered at his altars. The 
origin of this custom was the circumstance of the river 
Asopns liaving on one occasion overiiowed its banks 
to such an extent, as to render it impossible to bring a 
shecip across it which was to be sacrificed to Hercules ; 
w’hen some j'^ouths, recollecting that an appki bore the 
same name as a sheep in Greek (melon), offered an 
apple, with four little sticks stuck in it, to resemble 
legs, as a substitute for sheep ; and after that |)eriod, 
the pagans always considered the apple as especially 
devoted to Hercules. In the Scandinavian Edda, %ve 
are told that the goddess Iduna had the care of apples 
whicli had tlie power of conferring immortality ; and 
wliidi were con^’cquently reserved for the gods, who ato 
of them 'when tliey began to feel themselves growing 
old.* Tho evil spirit, l..oke, took away Iduna and her 
apple tree, and hid them in a forest, where they could 
not be found by the gods. In consequence of this mali- 
cious theft, everything went wrong in the world. The 
gods became old and infirm ; and, enfeebled Iwth in bixiy 
and in mind, no longer paid the same attention to the 
afikirs of the earth ; and men having no one to look 
after them, fell into evil courses, and became the prey 
of the evil spirit. At length the gods, finding matters 
get worse and w^orse every day, roused their last remains 
of vigour, and combining together, forced Loke to restore 
the tree. 

The Druids paid particular reverence to the apple 
tree, because the mistletoe was supposed to grow 
only on it and the oak ; and also on account of the 
usefulness^of its fniit. In consequence of this feeling, 
the apple was cultivated in Britain from the earliest 
ages of which we have any record j and Glastcmbuxy 
was called the apple orchard, from the quantity m 
apples grown there previous to time of the RonM^ 
Many old rites and ceremonies are tperefere etmheM 
with this tree, some of which are practised iii the or- 
chard districts even at the present day. ^On Chriatiuas 
exe,'8ayf( Mrs Bray, ‘ the fiirmers and their men in 
Devonshire take a large bowl cider, with a toast td 
it ; and carrying it in state to the orchard, salute 
the apple trees%ith much emmony, in otder to 
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l^ar ^lext t^ason^ THia aalutation consists in 
il]iii0wibg Bpm of the cider about the roots of tlic tree, 
mts, on the branches ; and then 

brming ferneeivee into a ring, they, like the hards 
of old, -set up their voices and sing a song, vrhich may 
be found in Brand’s Popular Antiquities. In Hone’s i 
Every Tpay^ Book^ this custom is mentioned, but 'with 
some slight variation. 

The wassail bowl, drunk on All Hallow E’en, Twelfth 
Day Eve, Christmas Eve, and on other festivals of the 
chiircl), was compounded of ale, sugar, nutmeg, and 
roasted apples, which every person partook of; each 
taking out an apple with tlie spoon, and then drinking 
out of the bowl. Sometimes the roasted apples were 
bruised and mixed with milk or whito^wine instead of 
ale ; and in some parts of the country apples were 
roasted on a string, till they dropped off into a bowl of 
spiced ale beneath, which was called Lamb's Wool. The 
reason of this name, which is common to all the com- 
|Kninds of apples and ale, is attributed by Vallancey to 
its being drunk on the Slst of October, All Hallow 
E’en ; the first day of November being dedicated to the 
angel presiding over fruit, seeds, &c., and therefore 
named Xrt Mas Uhhal i that is, the day of the apple-fruit : 
and this being pronounced lamosool, soon became cor- 
rupted by tlie English into lamb’s wool. A])ples were 
blessed by the priests on the 2. '5th of July ; and an espe- 
cial form for this purpose is preserved in the manual of 
the chiireli of Saruin. 

The custom of bobbing for apples on All Hallow E’en, 
and on All Saints^Day, which was fijrrnerly common 
over all Enjfiand, and Ih ^ill practised in some parts of 
Ireland, has^atcly been rendered familiar by M‘Clise’s 
masterly painting of the Sports of All Htillow E’en. A 
kind of hanging-beam, w'hich was continually turning, 
was suspended from tiie roof of the room, and an apple 
j placed at one end, and a lighted candle at the other. 

I The parties having tiieir hands tied behind them, and 

; being to catoh tlie apples with their mouths, frcjquently 

I caught the candle instead. In Warwickshire, apples are 

I tied to a string, and caught at in the same manner ; but 

i the lighted candle is omitted : and in the same county 

j children roast apples on a string on Christmas Eve ; the 

I first who can catch an apple, w'hcn it drops from the 

string, getting it. In Scotland, apples are put into 
a tub of water, and then bobbed for wutli the mouth. 

T/w Ai'/t, according to heathen mytliology, furnished 
the wood of which Cupid made his arrows, before he 
had learned to adopt tlje more fatal cypress. In the 
ScHiidinaviaii Edda, it is stated that the court oLtlie 
gods is held under a mighty ash, the summit of which 
reaches the heavens, the branches overshadow the 
whole earth, and the roots penetrate to the infernal 
regions. An eagle rests on its summit^ to observe every- 
tliing that passes, to whom a squirrel constantly ascends 
to report those things which the exited bird may have 
neglected to notice. Serpents are twined round the 
trunk ; and from the roots there spring two limpid 
fountains, in oi>e of whidi wisdom lies concealed, and in 
the Other a knowledge of the things to come. Three 
virgins constantly attend on this tree, to sprinkle its 
leaves with Avater from the magic fountains; and 
tiiis water, falling on the earth in the sluape of dew% 
produces honey. Mon, according to the Edda^ was 
formed from the wood of this tree. Ancient wTiters of 
all nations state that the serpent entertains an extra- 
ordinary respect for the ash. Pliny says that if a ser- 
pent be pkeed near, a fire, and both surrounded by ashen 
twigs, tlie serpent will sooner run into tlie fire than pass 
over the pieces of ash ; and XHoseorldes asserts that the 
juice of ash leaves, mixed with wine, is a cure for tjie 
bite of tluMi reptUp. Evelyn mentions that in some 
parts of Ikgknd the country people believe that, if they 
spUt young at^ make ruptured children pass 

throng^ the clefh it wfil ouTO fiev. W. 

T* Breemkt^ ap instance, within his personal know- 
ledgOi of this extiisoi^nary sop^^ haying been 
lately practised in M^arwlckihii^r Lightfoot says tliat, 


in many parts of the Highlands of Scotland, at the birth 
of a child, the nurse or midwife puts one end of a green 
stick of this tree into the fire, and, while it is burning, 
gathering in a spoon the juice Which doses out at the 
other end, administers this as the first spoonful of food 
to the newly-born baby. 

The Oak appears early to have been an object of 
worship among the Celts and ancient Britons, Under 
the form of this tree the Celts worshipped their god 
Tuet, and the Britons Tarnawa, their god of thunder. 
Baal, the Celtic god of fire, whose festival (that of Yule) 
was kept at Christmas, was also worshipped under the 
semblance of an oak. The Druids professed to main- 
tain perpetual fire; and dnee every year all the fires 
belonging to the people were extinguished, and re-lighted 
from the sacred fire of their priests. This was the 
origin of the Yule log, with which, even so lately as the 
middle of last century, the Christmas fire, in some parts 
of the countrj^ jKfRS always kindled *, a fresh log being 
thrown on aTipHghted, but taken off’ before it was coji- 
sumed, and reserved to kindle the Christmas fire of the 
following year. The Yule log v^as always of oiUc ; and 
as the ancient Britons believed that it was essential for - 
their hearth-fires to be renewed every year from the 
sacred fire of the Druids, so their descendants tliought 
that some misfortune would befall them if any accident 
happened to the Yule log. 

The worship of the Druids was genendly performed 
under an oak, and a heap of stones or cairn was erected 
on which the sacred fire was kindled. Before the cere- 
mony of gathering the mistletoe, the Druids fasted for 
several dayj?, and offered sacrifices in wicker Imskets 
or frames, wliich, however, were not of willow, but of 
oak twigs curiously interwoven, and were similar to 
that still carried by Jack-in-the-green on May-day, 
whicJi, according to some, is a relic of Druidism. The 
well-known chorus of ‘Hey, deny down,’ according to 
Professor Burnet, was a Druidic chant, signifying 
literally, ‘ In a circle the oak move around.’ Criminals 
were tried under an oak tree ; the judge, with the, jury, 
being seated under its shade, and the culprit placed hi 
a circle made by the chief Druid’s wand. ^ The Saxons 
also held their national meetings under an oak; and 
the celebrated conference between the and the 

Britons, after the invasion of the former, was held under 
the oaks of Dartmoor. 

The Mistletoe^ particularly that which grows on the 
oak, M'as held in great veneration by the Britons. At 
the beginning of tJieir year, the Druids went in solemn 
procession into the forests, and raiged a yass altar at 
the foot of the finest oak, on which they inscribed tlie 
names of those gods which were considered as the most 
powerful. After this the chief Druid, clad in a white 
garment, ascended the tree, and cropped the mistletoe 
with a consecrated golden pruning - hook, the other 
Druids receiving it in a pure white cloth, which they 
held beneath the tree. The mistletoe was then dipped . 
ill water Ijy the principal Druid, and distributed among 
the people, as a preservative against witchcraft and 
diseases. If any part of the plant touched the groundt 
it was considered to be the omen of some dreadful iniS'- 
fortune which \rns ubsut to fall upon the land. The 
ceremony was always performed •when the mopn 
six days old, and two white bulls were sacrificed at the 
conAusior. lu Scandinavian mythology, Loke, the evil 
spirit, is said to liaise made the arrow with which he 
wounded Balder (Apollo), tlie son of Frign (Ven^^ of 
mistletoe branches. Balder was clianned againat injury 
from everything* which sprang froin fire, earth* liirT and 
water; but the mistletoe, springing frdrn nv^fither, 
i iWd to be fatal, and Balder was not restored to the 
world till by a general etfi>rt of thq other gods; The 
magical pTOi)erties of the mistletoe are mentioned botli 
by Virgil aud Ovid. In the dark am h siniilar belief 
prevail^ ; and even to the pr^nt peai^ts of 

Holstein, and some other oountries* cal\ tlie mistktbe 
the ‘ speck’s wand,* from the sumiosition, that hoJdihg 
a branch/f mistlot^ will gqt muy enable a man 
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ghosts, but t(i force i)hem to speak to him. The custom 
of kissing uuder the mistletoe at Christmas has been 
handed down to us by our Saxon ancestors, who, on the 
restoration of Balder, dedicated the plant to their Venus 
(Friga), to place it entirely under her control, and to 
prevent it from being again U8(^d against her as an in- 
strument of mischief. In the feudal ages, it was gathered 
with great solemnity on Christmas eve, and hung up in 
the great hall with loud shouts and rejoicing : — 

On Christmas eve the bells were riuiff ; 

On Christmas eve the mass was sung; 

That only night in all the year 
Saw the stoletl priest the ehaliee near. 

The damsel donned Iter kirtlts sIkhmi ; 

The hall was dressed with Imlly green : 

, Forth to the woods did merry men go, 

To gather in the mistletoe. 

Then openwl wide the l^aron’s hall 
To vassal, tenant, serf, and all. 

77i6 Ilolh/f like some other evergreens, has long been 
used at Christmas for ornamenting clnirelies and dAvcll- 
ing-houscs. It appears to Imvc; been first made use of 
for this purpose by tha early Christians at Home, and 
Wvas probably adopted for decorating the churches at 
Christmas, because holly was used in tlie great festival 
of the Saturnalia, which ocenrred alxmt that period. 
It was customary among the Komana to send boughs 
of holly, during the Saturnalia, as emblematical of good 
•wishes, with the gifts they presented to tluiir fj ictuls at 
that season ; and the holly came thus to be considered 
an emblem of peace and good-wull. Av hatover may 
been the origin of tlie practice of decorating 
is and houses with holly, it. is of great antiquity. 
In perhaps, the earliest rt.'cord of the custom 

iit'ln a clk)] in praise of holly, written in tlie time of 
Henry yi., beginning •witii the stanza — 

T^ay, iv^', nay, it nhall not be, I svys ; 

Let holly hafe tlio mayhiry (mastciy), as the mnner is. 

Holy slonclo in the hcUle^ fayre to behold ; 

Ivy stonde without the dore ; she is iiil core a-oold. 

In illustration of wliieh it must bo observed, that the 
ivy, being dedicated to Bacchus, was used as a vintner’s 
sigh in winter, .and hung outside the door. The dis- 
ciples of Zoroaster, the author of fire-w^orship, believed 
that the sub fiever shadow^s the holly tree; and the 
followers of that philosopher, w ho still rem 'n in Persia 
and India, are said to throw w ater impregnated with 
holly bark in the face of a new-born child. In the 
langaage of flowers, the holly is the symbol of fore.siglit 
and caatipn. 



HOOD'S MA(;AZII^E— THE MAISON l)E DEUIE. 

A OTW magazine, wdth Mr Thomas Hood for editor, 
cannot fail to attract, and, we should likewise think, to 
deserve attention. The first few numbers present a 
most agreeable melange of light literature, by the editor 
and his flriends. We cannot avoid making particu- 
lar reference to a poem of Mr Hood’s, entitled ‘ The 
Haunted House,' which, for impressive description, 
exceeds everything of the kind ddiich w^e have seen for 
a long time ; confirming wlmt must Iisve been suggested 
to many minds besides our own, by the Dream of Eu|enc 
Aram, and some other serious productions of this author, 
that his comicalities are but the more trivial efl'usions 
of a mind which, if left free in the exertion of its powers, 
rnight rival some of our greatest maStefb in the regions 
of fency and feeling. Unfortunately, the public 
most loudly for amusement, and Mf Hood is obliged to 
ob^ the call. Acting on the same consideration, we 
am coiiAtraii^ to prefer, to all more serious matters, a 
. fiwnpte^of 

® ^ in the form of a farce, 

of Mourning,’ in which the esta- 
t-if exclusively A the sale 


of mourning attire, is exposed to playful satim. A shop 
of this kind, painted black outside, after the fashiem m 
a Parisian Maison de Deuil, attracts the attention of a 
country squire and his lady, and, influenced by curiojiity, 
they forthwith enter the establishment. Ebony chairs 
being placed for their accommodation, they ate ad- 
dressed by a young man in black, who speaks aPross 
the counter with the solemn air and tone of a clergyman 
at a funeral, 

‘ May I have the melancholy pleasure of serving you, 
madam ? 

Lady. I wdah, sir, to look at some mourning. 

Shopman. Certainly, by all means. A relict, I presume P 

Lady. Yes ; a widow, sir. A poor flriend of mine who 
has lost her husband. 

Shojm. Exrictly so — for a deceased partner. How 
deep would you choose to go, ma’am ? Do you wish to 
be very poignant? 

Lady. AVhy, I suppose crape and bombazine, unless 
they’re gone out of fashion. But you had better show 
me some difierent sorts. 

Shopm. Certainly, by all means. We have a very ex- 
tensive assortment, wdiethcr for family, court, or com- 
plimentary mourning, including the last novelties from 
the continent. 

Lady. Yes, I slionld like to sec litem. 

Shopm. Certainly. Hen.^ is one, ma’am, just imported 
— a w’idow^’s silk — imtered, as 5^011 perceive, to match 
the sentiment. It is ealled the “Inconsolable;” and 
is very much in vogue in Paris for matrimonial Iwreave- 
ments. • 

Squire. Looks rather flimsy, Ihougb. ^ot likely to 
last long — eh, sir? 

Shopm. A little slight, sir — rather a delicate texture. 
But mourning ought not to last for ever, sir. 

Squire. No, it seldom does; especially the violent 
sorts. 

Lady. La ! Jacob, do hold your tongue ; wdiat do you 
know about fashion able alflictioji ? But never mind him, 
sir ; it’s only his w ay. 

Shopm. Ortainly, by all means. As to mourning, 
ma’am, there has been a great deal, a very great deal, 
indeed, this season, and several new' fabrics have bet'u 
introduced, to meet the demand for fashionable tribula- 
tion. 

Lady. And all in the French style ? 

Shopm. t 'ertainly — of course, ma’am. They excel in 
the fnnehre. Here, for instance, is an article for the deeply 
afflicted. A black craix-, expressly adapted to the pro- 
found style of iiiourning — makes up very sombre and 
interesting. 

Lady. 1 daresay it does, sir. 

Shopm. Would yon allow me, ma’am, to cut off a 
dress ? 

Squire. You had better cut me off first. 

Shoqmi. Certainl\', sir — by all means. Or, if you 
would prefer a velvet —ma’am 

Lady. Is it proper, sir, to nmiirn in velvet? 

O quite ! — certainly. Just coming In. Now, 
here is a very rich one — real Genoar— and a splendid 
black. AVe call it the Luxury of Wo, 

Lady. Very expensive, of course? , , 

Shtqym. Only eighteen shillings a-yard, and d. sttpHlte 
quality ; in short, fit for the handsomest style, rffiobae*- 
tic calamity. J 

Squire. Whereby, I suppose, sorrow iriire super- 
fine. as it goes upwards in life ? 

Shojm. Certainly— yes, sir — ^by all m^ans— at least, a 
finer texture. The niourning of poor people is very 
coarse— very— quite different iVom tl:^ ,0lt; persons of 
quality. Canvass to cra]:)e, sir ! * . ^ 


Lady. To be sure it isl 
dress, sir, I suppose you have4!giiilli|? 
mournir^? ^ 

*Sho^i. 0, infinite — the 2i 
and half, and quarter, and 
off, if I may a« Ii 

^grief to the sllglileat m 
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' JMy* fOTi please to let me see some half-mourn- 
ing. ■" 

Mopnii Certainly. But the gentleman opposite super- ' 
intends Intermediate Sorrow Department. | 

Smire, What, the young fellow yonder in pepper-and- 
salt) 

Sh 0 pm, Yes, sir ; in the suit of gray. ( Calls across, ) 
Mr Dawe, show the Neutral Tints I 

[The Squire and his Lady ams shxtp and take 
seats visrh-vis ; Mr Dawe, who affects the q^emive 
rather than the solemn^ 

Shopni. You wish to inspect some half mourning, 
madam ? 

Lady. Yes— the newest patterns. 

Shopm, Precisely — in the second stage of distress. 
As such, ma’am, allow me to recommend tliis satin — 
intended for grief when it has subsided— alleviated, you 
see, ma’am, from a dead black to a dull lead colour ! 

Sfpihr, As a blaf;k horse alleviates into a gray one, 
after he’s clipped 1 

Shopm. Exactly so, sir. A Parisian novelty, ma’am. 
It’s called “ Settled Grief,’* and is very much worn by 
ladies of a certain age, who do not intend to embrace 
Hymen a second time. 

Sifuire. Old women, mayhap, about seventy ? 

Shopm.. Exactly so, sir — or thereabouts. Not but 
what some ladies, ma’am, .set in for sorrow much ear- 
lier ; indeed, in the prime of life : and for such cases, it’s I 
very durable wear. 

Lady. Yes; it feels very stout. 

Shopm, But pcrlYips^ madam, that is too hu/uhre. 
Now, here is^iiotlier — ^no^i exactly black, but sliot with 
a warmish tmt, to suit a wo moderated by time. We 
have sold several piec;es of it. That little nuance de rose 
In it — tlie French call it a gleam of comfort — is very 
attra<;tive.’ 

After a little more* chat of this dolorous kind, the pair 
are shown into a back room, hung with black, and 
decorated with looking-glasses in black frames. A 
show-woman in deep mourning is in attendance. 

* Shine. Y our melancholy plcas\ire, ma’am ? 

Lady. Widow’s caps. 

Srpili^ Humph!— that’s plump, anyhow! j 

Shov\ This is the newest style, ma’am j 

Jjady. Bless me ! for a wddow ? Isn’t it rather — you j 
know, rather a little — 

Sipm'e. liathor frisky in its frilligigs ! 

Show. Not for the mode, ma’am. Affliction is very 
much modernised, and admits more gout than fomierly. 
Some ladies, indeed, for their morning grief wear rather 
a plainer cap — but for evening sorrow, this is not at all 
ton oraee. iVendi taste has introduced very consider- 

alile alleviations— for examide, the sympathmr 

/S’giiiVr. Where is he ? 

Show. This muslin riuihc, ma’am, instead of the plain 
band. 

L(uiy. Yes; a very great improvement, certainly. 
Show. Would you like to try it, ma’am ? 

Lady. No, not at present. I am only inquiring for a 
friend-— pray wliat are those ? 

Show. Worked handkerchiefs, ma’am. Here is a 
lovely pattern — all done by hand — an exquisite piece 
of work- 

Smire. Better than a noisy one ! 

Slww. Here is another, ma’am— the last novelty. 
The ate— with a fringe of artificial tears, you 

|»rc^eive, in niock pearl. A sweet pretty idea , ma’am. 

rather scrubby, I should tliink, for the 

eyes. 

0 dei^ «^ sir I — if you mean wiping. The wet 
style of ^ief is quit^ gone out— quite I 
Sqwire. O ! gnu dry cry is the genteel thing. But 
dome, ma’ami edmey or we shall be too late for the other 
exhibitions.' V , ^ 

Curk>$i1^ J»6ihg now; appeased, the lady leaves the 
fi^op with hbr plialn^8|K)ken nusband, who, toning back, 
takes a last look at the premises. 

Humph 1 And so that’s a' Mason de Dool I 


Well, if it’s all the same to you, ngi’am, Id rather die 
in the country, and be universally lamented, after the 
old fashion — for, as to London, what with the new 
French modes of mourning, and the “ Try Warren” style 
of blacking the premises, it do seem to me that, before 
long, all sorrow will be sham Abram, and the House of 
Mourning a regular Farce V 


ORIGIN ANO TREATMENT OF GLANDERS. 

The veterinary disease, glanders, when communicated 
to the human subject, produ(;es sufferings of the direst 
kind, and is (in the present state of medicine) incurable. 
The utmost that can no^v»be done by medical science 
with a regard to the disease, is to suggest measures of 
prevention ; which are the more necessary, as at pre- 
sent there are erroneous views respecting the origin 
and mode of propagation of the disease, which are ex- 
tremely apt to cause the dreaded etfects to take place. 
■\Vith a view w protect our fellow -creatures from a 
calamity of so drendful a kiiitl, we call the particular 
attention of all persons eoncern^al in the management 
of stables, to the following authoritative statement on 
the subject in Dr Burgess’s Manual of Diseases of ike 
Skin : — 

‘M. Ilaniont’fl researches go to prove that the old 
notion of glanders being always the result of damp, 
narrow, and ill-ventilatcd stables, is erroneous. He 
maintains — 1. I'hat the original (jauses of glanders do 
not exist in stables ; 2. Tliat the habitation exerts but a 
very secondary induence towards their development j 
d. That an insufficiency, or a bad quality of food, may 
excllo both glandcTs and fiircy in degenerated animals ; , 
jiiul, lastly, tliat they never appear spontaneously in tlie 
bluod-liorse when well fed and well taken care ol The 
matter of a glandcred sore may produce fkrby, 8^3 that 
of a farcy-lned nmy produce glanders— ai cojci'^iiKiing 
proof of the identity of these diseases. 

The treatment of glanders, like the remote causes of 
that di.'icuse, is vague and uncertain, and a.s yet no re- 
medies have been discovered that caji prevail against it. 
The prophylactic [preventive] measures are, however, 
more evident. As vire know that the disease, when 
once generated, may be transmitted by ^inoculation, 
every precaution should be taken to obviate that event. 
For example, persons going about, or handling glandered 
animals, brute or human, should frequently wash their 
bands, and perhaps their face as well, in a strong solu- 
tion of alum ; the slightest scratch or cut on any part of 
the skin that is exposed should be covejed and pro- 
tected ; and the attendants should Vr'ear long gloves. 
Various nmiedies have been recommended, with the 
view of arresting the disease ; hut their administration 
has been attended, with little benefit. Fumigations 
ivith the vapour of a combination of sulphur and iodine, 
as I have recommended in leprOy will be found most use- 
ful in allaving the pain of the ulcerated tumours, and 
in altering the vitality of the inlhuned and enlarged 
glands before they suppurate. In case of inoculation in 
the thigh, or in any part of the body where a cupping- 
glass may be applied, it should he instantly employed, 
and the wound sliould !»e decjdy cauterised immediately 
afterwarus.’ 

AN ANECDOTE OF TITE PENINSULAR WAR. 

In the disastrous retreat which the British anhy made 
in Spain in De cember 1«08, under the coffituand of Sir 
John Moore, the army was passing a mouivtahidiis tract, 
when a soldier’s wife., whose husband ^8 SttJ>tN»S'fed to have 
been kilU'd on the ’field of Alkmaar, was obscrv<Mi Btmggling 
ut> a preei|>itoaa mountain-side during a violent «iow'- 
aWnn. She was ilrivi mg an ass before her, with two pan- 
niers on its hack, each containing a very young female 
child, which seenned little likely to survive tiie bitter cold 
to which it. was exposed. The poor Has, dkhaustod with 
hunger and fatigue, and stumbling in oonsOqUence of its 
feet getting clogged with show, fas just giving up, 
when an officer observed the gi^l distils the woman was 
in, went unto her, atid efesrihg the ass’s Irosen 

snow witiyhis kulfo, landed It a ait hay 
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fhom the forage wagops, which i t demtiped gp$edily» ■ From 
the neat couftision which prevailed fit the time, ho was 
unable to render the poor woman any farther assistance. 
He loft her, with very little hope that she and her infant 
chargew would outlive hardships under which hardy men 
were everjy day sinking. After this incident, the officer 
remained in the army for fifteen years, at the end of which 
time he retired to pass the remainder of his days in his 
native place, about thirty miles from Edinburgh. One day, 
as he walked along tlie street, a woman, whom at first lie 
believed to be a stranger to him, catno up, and seizing his 
hand, began to gaze scrutinisingly in his face. Tears gra- 
dually filled her eyes, but she "was unable to utter a w-ord 
for some minutes. At length she found voice to ask his 
name, and if he recollected rendering assistance to a 
soldi^s wife, with tw^o young children, during the retreat 
to Corunna. He replied in the affirmative, and she then 
told liim that she was the person whom lie had succoured 
on that occasion. She had often, she said, wished to see 
him again, that she might thank him for liis humanity, 
‘which had been the immediate means of saving at least 
two children from destruction. Slio liad been able, 
slie tulded, to get to lier own country ^^'itl^ her children in 
safety, and she now livt^l with them in this very place. In 
conclusion, the officer accompanied her to her house, where 
he found the two clnldren transformed into two fully grown 
girls, able and willing to support their mother by their in- 
dustry. His feelings on the occasion need not, it is pre- 
sumed, be imrticaiarly described. 


f mity, the Jotter to eonviotion and sincerity ; the me would 
enffirce duty and subordination, the other is directed to 
enljghtenn^ent and freedom of opinion j the first aiJheJfe*' to 
an unvarying standard, the second is i^regre^iv© ; the for- 
mer holds out the salutary and beneficial effects of Its 
requisitions, the latter inquires into the grounds of 
and seeks facts and evidence $ the one follows the ancielfit, 
the many, and the approved, the other cares not to stand 
out singly and renounce the most favourite prepossessions ; 
the one clings to old associations and impressions of the 
fiast, the other looks to the brighter prospects of the future ; 
the one seeks to repress excitement and innovation, the 
other lives in movement and progress ; the one exclaims 
Against the irnknowm dangers of change, and urges the 
safety of Adherence to what is establislied, the other 
<lrcads the worse evils of lingering in stagnation, and con- 
tends that real •security is to be found only in energetic 
advance. Throughout the history of human opinions, we 
cannot fail to recognise these two counterbalancing powers 
always in operation under one form or another — tlie one 
repressing, the otlicr stimulating, the activity of the mind, 
whether for good or for evil. Eitlier, in excess, has been 
productive of mischief ; and cacli has in some degree acted 
as a check on the other, and a preservative against its 
abuse. But the tendency of each is clear, and we trace 
the influence of each in turn in all the marked epochs of 
the condition of the human race, as each has for a time 
acquired tlie ascendency. — /h'ifM ami Foreign Herxeii\ 

BLACK SPOTS ON LKAVES, 


THE TAOTJA Nl’T, OR VEOETABLi: ITORY. 

This article, which is coming into pretty general use for 
ornamental purjioseB, is the pfodnoe of a palm found on 
the banks of the Magdalena, in the republic of Columbia, 
South America. The Columbians call it Tagna, or Cabeza 
de Negro (Negro’s head), in allusion, we presume, to tlie 
figure of the nut; and the term reaetaOle ivorg is given to it 
by Etircipoaiis,; from the close rcaomblanco it bears, when 
polished, to tho^animai ivory of the elephant’s tooth. Almost 
all we know about it is contained in the following memoran- 
dum by the Spanish botanists Kuiz and Pavon, who give it 
the generic name of phgtelcphafi, or elephant plant, distin- 
gaishing two fli>eoi(is, the jacwiomr/w, or large fruited, and 
the 7aMTOca?7;a, or small fruited. ‘ The Indians cover their 
opttages with the leaves of this most beautiful palm. The 
frmit at first contains a clear insipid fluid, by which travel- 
lers allay their thirst ; afterwards the same liquid beeoines 
milky and s^eerf^, and changes its taste by degrees as it ac- 

a itires solidity, till at last it is almost as hard as ivory. The 
quor contained in the young fruits becoiiKs acid if they 
are out from the tree and kept for some time. From the 
kernel the Indian.^ fashion the knobs of walking-sticks, the 
reels of spindles, aud little toys, which are whiter than ivory, 
and as hard, if they are not put under water; and if they 
are, they l^ectme white and hard again when dried. Bears 
devour the young fruit with avidity.’ According to the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, from which we derive the substance 
of our infbnnation, the part of the kernel which is similar 
to ivoiy is of the same nature as the meat of tin; cocoa- 
nut; this kernel becoming very hard in several palm-trees, 
such the date, but not of sufficient size to be of value 
to the turner, The doum, or forking-palni of Thebes, the 
fruits of vfijtioh are called ginger-bread nuts at Alexandria, 
has a similar alhumen, which , is turned into beads for 
rosaries ; and that of the double cocoa-nut, or coco-de-mer, 
is also susceptible of a fine polish. 


REASON AND AUTHORITY. 

In reviewing the int^^llectual, moral, or rclii^ouB progress 
of mankind at any period of their histosy, we find the vai-ied 
forms of human opinion always bearing the impress one 
of the two great sources firom which they take their origin, 
and with it their peculiar features, and which we name ge- 
nerally remon and authority. Though each of these terms has 
been used with iw)mc diversity of meaning, yet wo may adopt 
them in a general way, without fear of rftls^e, as con venient 
d^gnationH for two broadly-distingUislied iUinciplcs which 
share an influence over all human opyiioUs and institution^, 
outward form, and the nature 
yh> ro t seen in contrasting their characteristic prao- 

indeed l>e true that cither is seldom 
admixture of the other, btit 
troc^he peculiar effects of each eren In their 
maintain a do- 

^^ii^ence, tlie other disclaims all sway-but that of 
^ looks Only to snbiuission Vnd oonfot?* 



The black spots obsen^ablc on the leaves of the clin, 
plane, and many other trees in autumn, are accounted for 
by Mr Barham in the following ingenious manner : — * 1 have 
examined these sjwts with some aUention. They have 
certainly nothing to do with insedf attacks, und «n: as little 
eoimectcd with changes taking place in thd^diysiological 
functions of the tree, 'i'hcy are entirely, I belie ve, ocjca- 
sioned by the concentration of tlu; rays of light passing 
through, the globules of rain, or dew, which settle on, and 
remain attached for a time to the leaves ; hence the black 
spot is formed on the upper surface of the leaf. TUcro 
globules act the |)art of burning lenses, and the circular 
patch beneath them is scalded. Thus the leaves of ciuaun- 
hers and melons, from a similar cause, are frequently 
blotched, and sometimes peribrated. 

FRENCH savings’ BANKS. 

At a recent sitting of the Academy of Sciences, M. C. 
Diipiu read a stidistical papier on the Savings’ Banks of 
Paris, and of tlie different cities and towns of France, show- 
ing the constantly increasing amount of the deposits, and 
I arguing against the fears entertained by some persons in 
regard to the difficulties which a sudden demand for repay- 
ment would present. He dwelt upon the just confidence 
which the people had in these institutions, and on tlio 
amount of good which they w ere calculated to produce 
among those wdio were sufficiently provident and self-de- 
pendent tlius to j>reHerve the surplus of their earnings. 
According to M. Du]>in, the dejiosits in the Savings' Bank 
of Paris in January ll>4il exceeded a himdicd millions of 
francs. 

NEW VOLCANO IN THE ADRIATIC. 

The Gazetta di Milano announces that a new volcano was 
formed, about the middle of last September, in the moun- 
tainous island of Meleda, situated in the Adriatic, near 
liagusa. During the night of the 14th, the crew of a Roman 
vessel, wdiich happened to be in the neighbourhood, and 
h.ad felt successiye shocks for hours, saw lava issuing from 
the centre of the island, and flow over a space of about half a 
mile. The following night, while sailing in the neighbouring 
canal, about two mllol from land, they observed that seven 
craters had been fonned in the mountains of the ialaDd, 
and were throwing out burning substances. The appearaoco 
I of this volbano Iws been considered os having an immediate 
relation to the very violent earthquakes which were felt at 
Kagusa on the evening of the 16th September, and ex- 
tended to the islands of Curzola, Meleda, Searrianto, and 
Khalki, the latter of which has been completely ruined. 
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OPINIONS. 

We are caccustomed to regard freedom of opinion as a 
very sacred thing, and almost every man speaks of 
‘my opinions’ as something which he bears in parti- 
cular respect. ‘ I have a right to entertain what opinions 
I please,’ is phrase often lieard ; and perfect freedom 
in the publi(iation of opinions is a principle of social 
polity which has been powerfully argued for, and em- 
braced by a large section of educated humanity. But 
while the words opinion and opiuions are of this im- 
portance with mankind, how strange it is to reflect on 
the very little painS|Which most men take to ascertain 
whether theiiL opinions *ar^ well-founded or not! It is 
no uneharitiible presumption, that probably not one 
man in a hundred ever seriously considers how far the 
o})iniou8 which he cherishes have a sound basis, or 
whether they arc in reality anything but a series of im- 
pressions w hich have been made upon liim, or of mere 
sentimental biasscs wdiich bo has insensibly contracted 
through the eflccl of circumstances in the course of his 
lifetime. 

There can be no doubt that of the opinions of all men 
a vast portion have been received from others with 
little or no examination. We bear, in early years, 
persons whom we venerate expressing a i)articular 
set of opinions, and decrying or scofling at those 
which are opposite. Respect for these persons, and 
a desire of possessing their approbation, are stri ng in- 
ducements to us to adopt their opinions, even should 
we not insensibly contract them from the mere fre- 
quency of their lading impressed on our minds. Hearing 
little or nothing tliat is inconsistent with these prepos- 
sessions, we retain them from year to year, without ever 
dreaming that they po.ssibly may be fallacious or ill- 
founded, or thatf^ the opposite set w^hich we have been 
accustomed to hear decried may perhaps be, after aU, 
the more correct. Nor, though we were to conceive 
that they ought to be examined, have all men the leisure 
or power of doing so. The consequence is, that the 
opinions which wc have received from mere authority, 
which w’e have never examined, and do not suppose 
are in any need of exaqiination, remain wdth us through 
life, ranking us in parties, governing the strain of our 
conversation, and operating in all the princip|l affairs 
of our lives. It may be reasonably asked, are opinions 
so acquired and so clierished entitled to any particular 
respect ? Assuredly no one would think of modifying 
his actions flrom the dictates of any su6h opinions in 
another. Viewing them objectively in a fellow -creature, 
they only can appear as a set of, crude hap-hazard 
ideas, which may be right or wrong, but bear no^stamp, 
to assure us of their being entitled to authority. Such 
opinions, therefore, are manifestly of no s|>rt of value, 
and the arrogant and jealous terms in which ^hey arc 


occasionally sixiken of by those holding them, arc simply 
ridiculous. 

There is an large class of opinions which are 

merely reflexes of itifections or sentiments of the mind, 

I or the result of particular positA)ns in whidi men arc 
placed. A towering self-esteem, indisposing to all sub- 
1 mission — a pow-^erful benevolence and conscientiousness, 
j eager to redress sufferings and wrongs — discontent with 
the personal circumstances assigned by providence — may 
be described as so many influences constantly at work 
to incline men to embrace the lower end of the scale of 
political opinions : these agencies more or less govern 
the intellect ; they lead it in a particular i)ath : it may 
battle for a time on the contrary side ; but they are 
sure in the end to gain the ascendancy ; and it finally 
submits to adopt that set of opinions in wliich alone it 
can be in harmony with those affections whicli it is 
doomed to accompany in the harness of life. The op- 
posite class of political opinions are as frequently deter- 
niint'A by the sentimental part of our nature— parti- 
cularly by a veneration inclining to a submission to 
authority both of persons and dogmas. The whisper- 
ings of the feeling are mistaken for intcfllectual rea- 
sonings, and soon settle into the characteiwf ^lonvictions. 
Positions fr(.)m birth and fortune tell not less power- 
fully. He who has, at the wakening of existence, all 
the agreeable appliances which affluence and artificial 
distinction can confer, is naturally disposed by his per- 
sonal feelings to adopt the opinions which tend to 
a securing and perpetuating of these advi^htagcs. Ho 
cannot readily suppose that to bo bad generally, or 
in its ultimate oi)ei‘ation, wiuch is good in the mean- 
time for one in wdiom he is so deeply interested; and 
>ve are so constituted, that even sucli inferior feelings 
will, if not carefully watched, become the foundations 
of opinion*^ to which we shall cling as to the most sacred 
dictates of wisdom. He, on the other hand, who, with 
appetites and aspirations as strong, feels himself stinted 
and kept down by mean circumstances, is as much in- 
clined by his personal ^iensatio^]S to form the opposite 
class of opinions. Sometimes, indeed, we see the ten- 
dencies of social circumstances not end in these results. 
Ther# are peasant aristocrats, and aristocratic demo- 
crats ; but these are only exceptions to the rule, and can 
generally be explained as depending on innate dispositions 
or chance conditions sufficiently strong to give an opposite 
bend. For example, Shelley the poet, who was the heir 
w'calthy Jinglisli^barouetcy, derived from nature a 
humane disposition, which revolted at tyranny in all 
its shapes. It was roused by the antiquated Systems 
of cruelty which he saw practised at scKool He re- 
belled, was punished, became exasperated, fell out*eveii 
with his relations, and from ^ing went on to an- 
other, till ho was a confirmed hater of idl rule and 
authority yliatever. Accidental contrasts or relations 
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often operate largelr in engendering opinions. Burns, 
wliilc a peasant amongst peasants, was a Tory; but 
when he was brought into contact with tlie great, and 
made to feel how vain was mere superiority of intellect 
against conventional distinction — when he walked in 
Edinburgh, and was bespattered and nearly ridden ovca* 
by the carriage of an unthinking duchess — then he 
clianged to a malcontent. This is but ttie type of a large 
class of cases ; and were the simple swains of England 
to be all at once translated into the position of opera- 
tives in large manufacturing towns, some corresponding 
cliangcs might be expected. 

Interest and convenience ^Uso influence opinion to a 
great extent, or may eVen be said to be sour('X‘s of it. 
Few men would admit this in their ow n case, and most 
arc in a manner blind to the fact ; but it is neverthele.ss 
true. When a man finds it eitlier incompatible witJi an 
object which he deems important to retain opinions 
Avhich lie has formerly chtTished, or necessary to that 
object to adopt other opinions which he had once dis- 
regarded or disliked, it is surprising how adroitly some 
occult power within will l)ring him about to the i>oint, 
without in the least alarming his conscientiousness. The 
expedient most commonh^ adopted by this internal agent 
to reconcile us to a <lesertion, is to get up a little i)i<pie 
against some i)orson identified witli the opinions to be 
deserted. 1 differ from that man on some trivial point 
— T become irritated, and speak sharply — there is a 
retort, at wdiich 1 fling off. M}’’ fidelity is then cpies- 
tioned — f feel indignant at the whole party — a little 
while sees me ranked on the other side, professing those 
op{w)site opinions which I had desired to adopt. The 
same result may be brought about by conmieucing witli 
a sudden start at one of the measures, or new .appli- 
cations of the opinions, of the part 3 % or by siditting w ith 
respect to some dogma whicli may be weakened up from 
its sleep for the purpOvse. In short, tlierc never can lie 
wanting some iiretext for such a revolutio!i, sufficient to 
pass muster with iioor self-dccciving human nature. 
Coolly to adopt opinions previously rejected, is a more 
difficult task, but it is not in general beyond ineu’s 
power. By«giving to that side the benefit of every 
doubt, and treijting the other uncandidly, it is pos.sible, 
in a little tifne,’tosee things in the desired light. Hand- 
some is that hanci.somc does, and we natur. lly incline to 
think those abstractions good and beautiful, which arc 
essentially connected wdth honour and profit. A little- 
anger at objections helps the process wonderfully, and 
if to this he added a notion that the new oj unions are the 
best for the ^kiblic interest, the matter is settled. 

Such, unquestionably, are the w-ays in wdiich men 
become jiossesscjd of a large iiroiiortioii of their opinions. 
They call them their sentiments- I will give you my 
sentiments on the subject.' Well may they use the 
term; for, in nine out of ten cases, their feelings, and not 
their judgment, are concerned. Is there, tlien, any im- 
portance to be attached to all this mass of thought ? Is 
it entitled to the respect which is claimed for it ? These 
questions cannot be answered in monosyllables. 

The subject must be regarded in twH) divisions. Con- 
sidered collectively, we are forced to receive the opinions 
of mankind, such as they arc, with respect, for there is 
no other guide for all common affairs. Tliere may be 
vast and x>ernic;ious error, but we cannot lielp it far the 
time. Let every means be taken to extinguish the 
error, and introduce truth in its stead ; but still w^e must 
meanwliile submit to the general dictate as. it has l>een 
given forth. Atery differently, howejrerj may the opinioii.s 
of an individual be regarded Here we are clearly at 
liberty to inquire how these have originated^ and^^to 
consider general intellectual 'grade of tho man, so 
as to judg^f his power of forming sound opinions. If 
he is a nfere inqmlsive being, inspired with another 


man’s breath, actuated solely by his feelings and inte- 
rests* and who Inisi never tajken any pains to ascertain 


the soundness or fallacy, of any of his thoughts, all his 
self-coniplacent talk about his opinions on this and that 
subject ought to pass for only so much emi»y air. On 


the other hand, wdiere we find a free and active inteH 
lect in union with a respectable moral nature, the 
opinions of the individual must be entitled to respectful 
attention, and ought to have thejr due sway in the 
determination of affairs in which he is a party (;on- 
cerned. 

It is not given to all men to possess the clear and 
vigorous judgment which is the most likely to give 
soundness to their opinions ; but all men have it, never- 
theless, ill their power to give them some degree of cor- 
rectness ami value. The first duty is to look searchingly 
and challengingly into iill those already stored up, with 
a view to testing their accuracy, and to he prepared to 
abandon those wdiich shall appear fallacious, however 
endeared they may be to us from habit and association *, 
trusting fully in tlie maxim, that nothing whitdi is not 
true (jan be good. A second duty is to watcli carefully 
over the feelings, especially all wdiich relate to sordid 
vieivs of interest, so ms to prevent them from corrupting 
judgment. When any man is sure in liis consdeiice that 
li(! has done all which his nature i>ermits thus to secure 
rightrviews of abstract questions, he may be considered 
as entitled to bring bis opinions before his fellow'-crea- 
tures, to be listened to and allow ed their fair share of 
influence — but not, T liiimbly concei ve, till then. 


THE WE 1) 1) I N G. 


A JiACKWOOl) SK.ETCH. 

During a residence in America, no observing person 
can fail to have remarked, whether Jie travt; I in Canada, 
the United States, or Texas, ^h? vast number of Irish 
families everywliere to be met with. They bear siicli 
distinctly-inarked peculiarities, that no mistake can 
occur in attributing to tlicm their native soil. It has 
been my lot to visit many of the settlements of these 
wanderers from the green isle ; but nowiiere did I me<?t 
any family wiiieh so singularly interested me, as one 
whicli a few' months back was residing within the limits 
of the young repul)! ic of Texas, consisting of the father, 
mother, a son, and two daughters. GId Itock, or, as be 
is generally called, Captain Hock — a name doubtless 
aesinned — emigrated to America seventeen years ago — 
liis laniily then consisting of two daughters; for the son 
was oorn afterwards in the land of liis adoption. For 
seven years, the sturdy Irisiiman (originally well in- 
foniied and well educated, though his early liistory was 
never known) contendcMl with the difficulties incident to 
new settlers, with various Buccevss, in different jiarts of 
the Union, wlien he w'as induced to join the first band 
of adventurers who, under General Austen, obtained 
leave from the Mexican government U) locate tlieiuselves 
in Texas. The family obtained a grant of land as a 
matter of course ; but old Kock did not fancy settled 
agricultural pursuits. To have round liim a w'ell-stocked 
farm, cleared and productive fields, anA herds of cattle, 
would have required a degree of porsevemiujc and patient 
jiersonal labour of which he was incapable. He pre- 
ferred the life of a wandering .squatter, upon which he 
at once entered, and w hich he has never since deserted. 
Building a bout, old Kock embarked in it on one of tlie 
Texian rivers, wdth his family, an old gun, and a small 
stock of ammunition, and, following the windings of the 
Htream, did not stop until he came to an abandoned log- 
hut, or frame-house, where ho thought he might find 
temporary accommodation. 

Of tli^e deserted houses Texas has many, their abund- 
ance arising from various causes— death from fever, the 
terrible civil war, or, oftener still, from men having 
hastily chosen a location, and built thereon, before it 
was ibund out tliat the spot was undesirable and un- 
productive. Rock was not nice. If the neighbourhood 
supplied game, he was satisfied. Sometimes an acre of 
sweet potatoes, Indian corn, and pumpkins, might be 
•put uiSer cultivation*, otherwise, the family lived en- 
tirely upon venison, wild fowl, fish and oysters, and, it 
was whispered, pork upon occasion. A report fond- 
ness for Rub latter artide was one of the causes of old 
* 
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liock’8 frequent migrations. No sooner did he pitch 
himself in any neighbourhood, than, it was said, pork 
was at a premium. Pigs certainly disappeared most 
mysteriously ; but though all threw the blame upon 
E^k, he ever averred the panthers, wolves, and stray 
hunters, to have been the real culprits. However 
this might be, after some months’ residence in any par- 
ticular spot, the family usually received a polite notice 
to quit, and find another dwelling-place. Eighteen 
several times had the Hibernian patriarch removed his 
tent at the bidding of his fellows ; any neglect of such 
orders being usually followed by the infliction of that 
summary justice called Lynch law. 

When I became acquainted with the family, early 
in. tlie autumn of 1842, they were i^siding on one 1 
of the tributaries which pour into Galveston bay — 
known as Dick’s Creek. The son was sixteen, a small- 
inade laji, who entirely supported the family by means of 
his gun, Ixjing one of the most expert hunters J ever met ] 
with in the backwcxids. Every article not produced by 
tlicmselves — their clothing being entirely of deerskin — 
was obtained by bartering venison hams, which tliey 
always carefully preserved for this purpose. Ro(;k and 
his wife were now old ; tlie former, though yet sturdy, 
moving about only in his bout, and smoking over his 
iire ; tlie latter doing all Hie cooking. Mary and Betsy 
the daughters, it would be vain to attempt faith- 
fully to delineate. Fat, brown, and healthy, dressed in 
petti(!oats and spensers of deerskin, they were the most 
original pair it was ever my lot to eincounter. They could 
iieitli(‘r read nor but could hunt and fish most 

excellently Av^ll : and two«adventiir(»us days they were 
that 1 spent in their company. They had never seen an 
Englishman before since they were grown up, and my 
jdetnres of life at home enrapturecl them. With the 
youngi,ir daughter, Mary — the other was engaged to In; 
married to a Yankee — 1 became a pro<ligious favourite, 
and many a hunt in canoe and in tlie prairie had we 
i t<)gether Rut to tny .story. After leaving them with 
a fiiithful promise; of paying another visit, I found 
inyself. six weeks after, again at the door of the once 
elegant frame-house whore I had left them. To my 
surprise it w'as half-burnt and desolate. Tliis disap- 
pointed me mu<;li ; for 1 had brought up several appro- 
priate presents for both my young friends. Pursuing 
iny way, however, up the river, 1 halted at a farm-house, 
where 1 found several persons colleideil, ivho quickly 
informed me that the family had b(;eu ‘ mobbed’ ofl’ the 
cn;ek, with threats of l^eing shot if they settled within 
ten miles of the spot. Where they had gone to no one 
i knew, nor seemed to care ; and these parties l>cing the 
! vi ry extempore administrators of ju-stice wiio had w- arned 
them olli 1 soon departed, and gained the house of my 
friend Captain Tod, where 1 purposed ruralising during 
some weeks. From Tod X learned that two fat pigs hail 
lately disappeared ; and suspicion most unjustly, as it 

I afterwards tm*ned out, having fallen on the Kocks, the 
squatter and his family had to seek a new resting-place. 

; On hearing this, 1 gave up all idea of over again see- 
ing my fair friends. 

Three days passed in the usual occupations of a hunt- 
ing party, when, on the afternoon of the fourth day, I 
was left alone in the log-hut to amuse myself over cer- 
tain lately arrived iinglish papers, while my companions 
were employed in searching the country n)und for some 
cattle which my friend the captain was desirous of selling. 
A bout an hour before sunset, footsteps, whic^ I sup- 
I)osed to be those of one of the returning party of cow- 
boys, were heard behind the hut, then at its side, and in 
a minute more the latch was raised, and in walked — Tim 
Hock. The young hunter, having satisfied himself that 
1 was really there, advanced close to me, and answered 
my greetings. My first inquiries w^re after his sisters. 

‘ Why,’ said he, * sister IXet is to be married to-ii torrow, 
and sister Mary has sent me to invite you to the wed- ’ 
ding.’ ‘ How,' said I, in some surprise, * did your sister 
know I was here ?’ Tim laughed, and »eplied that, 
when I stopped with my l)oat’s crew at the farnyhouse, | 

• . • 

he was on the opposite bank in tlie? big timber hunting, 
but dared not communicate with me in consequence of 
what had occurred. After a few' more words of expla- 
nation, I shouldered my gun, my packet of presents for 
the young ladies, and, leaving a line in pencil for my 
friends, followed Tim through the forest, until we 
reached the^ water’s-edge, where, carefully concealed 
by overhanging trees and bushes, I found a moderate- 
sized canoe. It was alnio.st dark when I stepped into 
the boat, hut still 1 saw tliat it already contained a 
human being; so my hand mechanii'ally sought the 
butt of my pistol. ‘You •won’t shoot me, sir,* said 
the rich full merry voi(;e«of Mary Hock to my infi- 
nite surprise. Tim laughed heartily at my mistaking 
her for an Indian, and then, cautioning me to apeak low, 
until all the houses on the river w'cre passed, we placed 
ourselves in the craft, and commenced our voyag(\ T, 
knowing the b^ou to a nicety, acted as steersman. 
Mary sat next^th a paddle, and Tim in the Ixuvsw'ith 
another. It seeujiui that, determined to have me at the 
•wedding, the brother and sister, witli the consent of 
their friends, had started to fetch ino, feeling certain 
that I w'ould come, after the jiromises I had made to 
tViat efl’ect. It seemed that they had judged righily ; 
for here was I, in company wdth tw'o of the rudest 
settlers in the wilderness, embarked in a frail eanoe to 
go 1 knew not Avhithcr— nor did I much care. I'his 
roving spirit it w'as, indeed, which initiated me into 
many secrets and mysteries of the woods and prairies 
wdiich escape the more sober and methodical. 

The record of that night’s journey •would in itself be 
a niiious (chapter in western economy ; but more im- 
portant matters forbid. Suffice it to remark, that, aft(;r 
6i::teen miles' journey down a river by moonlight, and 
as manj' more across the rough and sea-likt; bay of Gal- 
veston, (mlivened by merry jocund talk all the way, we 
arrived about dawm at the new settlement of the lloek 
family. It w as a large deserted barn i| warehouse near 
Clare Creek. Tiio family were already up and stirring, 
and engaged in active preparation for the important 
ceremony ; and, to my surprise, the supply of eatables 
and drinkables was both varied and great — all, however, 
being presents from the bridegroom, one %ube, a wealthy 
laiidoAvner for Texas, in ixissession of inqi[;h cleared 
ground, and many hundred head of cattle. It may bo 
matter of surprise that a man well to do in tl\e w*orld 
should have clioscn a bride so every w'ay rude and un- 
educated ; but in Texas women are scarce, and then the 
lover might have looked far before he couli have found 
a. more cheerful and good-natured companion, more 
willing to learn, more likely to be loving, faitliiYil, and 
true, than Betsy Rock. Tlie blusliing bride received me 
in a cotton gown, shoes and 8tocking.s, and otlier articles 
of civilised clothing previously unknowm to her, and in 
which she felt sufficiently aw'kwnird. But laikt! had 
sent them, and Betsy wished to appear somehorly on 
her wedding day. My presents w'cre all, tlierefore, 
except a bead-necklace, employed in decorating Mary, 
who, secreting herself behind a screen witli her sister, 
almost convulsed me with laughter by appearing a few 
minutes after in a man’s red hunting -shirt, a cotton 
ptjtticoat, w'hito stockings and iiiocaVsins, the body of a . 
silk dress sent to by a Galveston lady, and a cap and. 

bonnJt. Never was London or Parisian belle prouder 
than was thus little rosy-cheeked light-hearted Texiau 
beauty. 

About eight o’clock the visitors began to arrive. First 
came a bojitful »f Ineii and women from Galveston, 
bringing witli Hieni a negro fiddler, withoqt whom little 
ctfiSd have been dona Then came Dr Worcester and 
liis lady from St I.^on in a canoe ; after them Colonel 
Brown from Anahuac in his dng*out ; andj about nine, 
the bridegroom and four male and an equal number of 
female companions on horseback, the ladies riding either 
before or l>ehind the gentldmen'on piUiona. Ere ten, 
there were tliirty odd persons ^^mbled, when a most 
substantial Itreakfait wag sat down to, chiefly consisting 
of game, ™ugh pork, beefi coffee, and, rarer Still, bread, 
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proved that Luke had had a hand in it. This meal repented his union with the wild Irish Diana, who had' 
being over, the boat in which the party from Galveston hunted deer on Murtany island with the English stranger, 
had come up, and which was an open craft for sailing could paddle a canoe with more ease than she could use 
or pulling, was put in requisition to convey the bride a needle, and shoot a duck with more facility than write 
and bridegroom to the nearest njagistrate, there to plight her name. Luke, however, is teaching her more useful 
their troth. The distance to be run was six miles with accomplisliments ; and Betsy, ere her children— one of 
a fair wind going, but dead against us on our return, whom I have already seen— are of an age to require in- 
The party consisted of Luke, who was a young man of struction, will doubtless be able to render it. I hope, 
powerful frame, hut rather unpleasant features ; the however, my picture will send over no one to wed Mary ; 
bride and bride’s-maid (Mary Rock officiating in this for, though I have for the meantime returned to civili- 
capaciity), papa of course, myself as captain, and eight sation, I (jamiot yet resign a certain faint notion, tliat 
men to pull us back. The breeze was fresh, the craft there might be worse lives than that of a Texian settler 
a smart sailer, the canvass w^s rap full, and all therefore with such an associate. * 

being in our favour, we reached West Point, the resi- 

deuce of Mr the inagistrate, in less than an how. MAJOR HABIUS’S EXl'EWTION TO THE 
We found our Texian Solon about to start m chase of a TiTriTJT a v x-'^ruTrn>TA 

herd of deer, just reported by his son as visible, and HIGHLANDS Oh LrHIOlIA. 

being therefore in a hurry, the necessar}^ formalities were Little certain knowledge had reatihed us respecting 
gone through, the fee paid, and the usual document in the large tract of country usually called the Highlands 
the possession of the husband in ten minutes. The eye of Ethiopia, w hen the British government was induced 
of the old squatter w'»s moistened as he gave his child a few years ago to send an embassy to it, for the pur- 
away; some natural tears A'/ze shed, but dried them soon ; pose of establishing commercial relations. Our igno- 


and presently everybody was as merry as ever. 


ranee of this countrj’^ was the more remarkable, consi- 


No sooner were the formalities concluded, than we dering that its pc^ople, in common with their neighbours 
returned to the boat, and to our great delight found that, of Abyssinia, have long been professors of a form of 
close hauled, we could almost make the desired spot. Christiimity. The work recently published by Major 
The w'ind had shifted a point, and ere ten minutes, we Harris* makes us for the first time tolerably acquainted 
were again clean full, the tide with us, and the boat with the country and its people. 


walking the waters at a noble rate. All looked upon 
this as a good omen, and were proportionably merrier ; 


TIjc ambassador — if the term can propc^rly be ap- 
plied in such a case — experienced great difficiUties and 


none more so than my own particular friend Mary, wlio, dangers in his approach to tha olfject of his mission, 
in her finery, was an object of much good-humoured Leaving Tajura with a sniaH European fiscort, and a 
joking from the men who surrounded her. About one large and very troublesome native one, a string of 170 
o’clock Mr and Mrs Charles Luke w ere i)reserjted by camels, bearing presents to the king, as well as the per- 
old Rock to the osseinbled company at the barn ; and, sontil baggage of the embassy, the first and most ex- 
after an embrace from her mother, the bride led the traordinary stage of suffering was that experienced in 
way, accompatdfid by her lord and master, to the the Bahr Assal, ‘ an unveiitilated and diabolical hollow,’ 


dinner table. woods, prairies, and waters, as wrell 570 feet below the ocean, where no zephyr fanned the 
as the Galveston market, had all liberally contributed skin, and where the glare from a plain of w’hite salt, 
their' share of provender. Wild turkeys, ducks, geese, which formed the greater portion of its lower level, 
haunches of^yenisou, weixi displayed, beside roast-beef, destroyed the eyesight, while a furnace-like vapour 
pork, red-fish, Irish and sweet potatoes, pumpkin and created an indomitable thirst, the thermometer under 
apple pie, and abundant supply of whisky, brandy, the shade of cloaks and umbrellas being 120 degrees, 
and Hollands, without which a ftte in 'Pexas is no- After nearly two months of this distressing journey, 
thing thought of. An hour was consumed in eating during which two Europeans sank under the daggers 


and drinking, when Sambo was summoned to take his 
sliare in the day’s proceedings. Tables, such as they 


of banditti, after being robbed by foes, and cheated and 
deceived by pretended friends, the embassy at length, 


were, were cleared away, the floor swept, partners weary and forlorn, and yet full of ho{)e for the future, 
diosen, and,adespite the remonstrance of one of tlie fa- arrived at the foot of the Abyssinian alps, when, ‘ as if 
culty present, Dr Worcester, agaiiist dancing so shortly by the touch of the magician’s wand, the scene changed 
after a lieavy meal, all present, the dissentient included, from parched and arid wastes to a series of green and 
began to foot it most nimbly. Never was there seen lovely elevated grounds, presenting one sheet of rich 
such dancing since the world began, never such laughing, and thriving cultivation. Each fertile knoll is crowned 
sUch screaming, such fiddling. Every one took off shoes with its peaceful hamlet, each rural vale traversed by 
and stockings. I was compelled to do so, to save the toes its crystal brook, and teeming with herds and flocks, 
of my espi^ial partner, Mary; and to the rapid music The cool mountain zephyr is redolent of eglantine and 
of the old negro, reels and country dances were rattled jfismine, and the soft green turf, spangled with clover, 
off at a most surprising rate. All talked, and joked, and daisies, and buttercups, yields at every step the aromatic 
Itughed, such couples as were tired retreating to seek fragrance of mint and thyme,’ The camels were now 
refreshment ; but the dancing never ceasing, except at eased of their loads, which were transferred to the 
rare intervals, when Sambo gavfe in from sheer fatigue shoulders of 600 Moslem porters, acebmpanied by whom 
and thirst. Such wrfs the state of things until about nine the embassy advanced by a rough and stony road over 
o’clock, when a sudden diminution fn our number was hill and dale, amid shady lanes of wild-rose, feni, lan- 
noticed by all present Mary had before let me iiAo the tana, and lioneysuckle, greeted at every step by the 
secret ; and the bride and bridegroom were missed, as well wondering glances of the Shoa peasants, and merry 
as the four couples who had accompanied Luke. Rushing groups of hooded women, decked in scarlet and crim- 
into the oj>en air, we descried the husband and wife on son. AP brief journey brought them to Alio Amba, 
their fine black horse galloping be^eslth the pale moon where Major Harris and his suite were again dt>oined 
across the prairie, escorted by their friends. A loud to suffer manifold inconveniences, arising iri this ln- 
sl^out was given them, and those wiho remained, returifed stance from the j^ousy and curiosity of ti^ose in 
tb the house to renew the dancing, which was kept up office, from wretched accommodation and jj^visions, 
unty a late Mur. It was four days after my departure pelting rain, filthy habitations, and other ills too 
ewe I numerous to mention. This principally arose from 

o&ieh ^a habi which exists in Shoo, of the king’s keeping 

of cmBsation, whose descendants may yet be members all embassies a long time in waiting, to enhance the 
of a g^lwd;. and powerful nation. 1 saw Luke and his - — .. — — ^ 

wsa M ^ M Jfcry, on » Th« Highl&d. Vrf BthlopUt My Major W. C. Hwlfc Tbwt 

hot I jopver wanied that the American baciwoodsmaii volume«.t London : liongmans and Co. 
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lionour of the reception at lengtli granted. Unfor- 
tunately, too, the king’s curiosity with regard to the 
presents, which at ftrst had been great, was on the de- 
cline, from hearing of the contents of one box which 
the prying eyes of Ids satellites had searched, and w^hich 
only consisted of the leatliern buckles, linch -stocks, and 
ash staves pertaining to a chariot designed for his 
majesty. A few days of most tiresome delay at Alio 
Aniba enabled Major Harris to witness a market-day 
in 8hoa. ‘ Honey, cotton, grain, and other articles of 
consumption, the pn^uce of the estate of the Amhara 
farmer, are exposed for sale or barter. The Hankali 
merchant exhibits his gay assortment of beads, metals, 
coloured thread, and glass-ware. The wild Galla squats 
beside the produce of his Hocks, and tlie Moslem trader 
from the interior displays ostrich feathers, or some 
other article of curiosity from the distant tribe. Hales 
of cotton cloth, and bags of coffee from Cafia and Eruirea, 
are strewed in every direction.’ Women, unrestricted 
by any harem law, wander about also buying and sell- 
ing ; but, a(X!ording to Major Harris, very little to the 
eniiancement of the charms of the place, nature having 
been very unkind to the softer sex in this country. 

At length, his curiosity being no longer able to re- 
strain itself within bounds, the king of Slioa gave notice 
that he would re^ieive the embassy at his palace of Ma- 
dvil-Wans, a beautifully situated building, with conical 
wliite roofs, embosomed in a grove of juniper and cy- 
press, wliicli crested a beautifully wooded tumulus ris- 
ing at the extreme verge of a valley from tlie very banks 
of a roaring torrenh ^fter a host of petty difficiilties, 
which Maj(jf Harris treats with contempt, but w’hich 
sliow the uncivilised nature of their hosts, the Hritish 
; party, radiant with plumes and gold embroidery, under 
' th(^ roar of artillery — six discharges to tlie minute — rode 
j up to tlie palace, surrounded by an astonished and be- 
! v'ildered crowd, and were received by his majesty, 
i Persian carpets, and rugs of all sizes, colours, and put- 
I terns, covered tlie floor of the reception room ; two wide 
I alcoves receded on either side, in one of wliich blazed a 
! cheerful wood fire, engrossed l>y indolent cats ; whilst 
; in the otlier, on a flowered satin ottoman, surrounded by 
j withered eunuchs and juvenile pages of honour, and 
j supported by gay velvet cushions, a Inirem of five huii- 
I dred w'ives — still more orientalising Ids character — re- 
' dined, in Ethiopia state, His Most Christian Majesty 
j Sj'ihela Selassie, attired in a silken Arab vest of green 
I broaidc, partial!}' shrouded under the ample folds of a 
i wldte cotton rolni of Abyssinian manufacture, adorned 
i with sundry broad crimson stripes and borders. Eorty 
I summers had slightly furrowed his dark brow, and 
somewliat grizzled a full bushy head of hair; and 
thougli the loss of his left eye took much from his ap- 
jKiarauce, the expression of his features was rather manly 
and pleasing. Compliments being exchanged, the costly 
presents of the British w'ere displayed to the glistening 
eyes of the monarch, rich Brussels carpets, cashmere 
shawls, Delhi scarfs, jewellery, ornamental clocks, musi- 
cal boxes, and, more welcome than all, three hundred 
muskets, and the despised charit)t, now converted into 
an object of universal admiration. ‘ God w ill rewiird 
you,’ exclaimed the king, ‘ for I cannot.’ 

Sahela Selassie, ‘ the Clemency of the Trinity,’ seventh 
king of Shoa, whose siirname is Menilek, was twelve 
years t)f age when the assassination of Woosen Suggud 
called him from a monastery to the throne, and placed 
in his liands the reins of despotic government over a 
wild Christian natiop. His character appears a singu- 
lar com)>ound ot good and evil ; avaricious, suspicious, 
di ccitfhl, and superstitious ; yet are his faults tinctured 
by amiable aud excellent qualities. Grateful as the 
king was for the magnificent presents conferred on 
KtiDf and thought showing the most unreserved confi- 
dence in AJajor Haxrist who wa^ assailed ) f every 
inimical influence which the intolerant bigotry of an 
ignorant priesthood and an interested train of cour- 
tiers could invent, yet was Sahela Sefassie never satis- 
fied, always craving for something new. On Jhe other 


hand, the monarch, at the earnest and humane soli- 
citation of our ambassador, abolished the custom of 
imprisoning every relative of tliO crown whose ambi- 
tion might be feared, and released seven princes from 
a long and wearisome captivity. During the morning 
of every day, Sunday and Saturday excepted, this half- 
civilised prince is engaged in public affairs, trying 
apiieals, and deciding suits; after the performance of 
his morning devotions, he inspects his stables and work- 
shops, bestow^s charity, despatches couriers, and gives 
private audiences. Every one, rich or poor, has a right 
to present himself with suits and appeals, to all which 
Silhela Selassie listens withriittention, giving prompt, and 
generally correct j iidgment. At three, tiic king of Shoa 
dines alone ; and no .sooner is he satisfied, than the doors 
are thrown open, and the long table is crowded with war- 
riors. Music enlivens the repast, as well as songs in praise 
of the sovereign’s liberality, who, mcanwlule, reads and 
dictates Jetteipi^hile the board is thrice replenished, 
and all the aHStbcracy have dined. At five lie retires 
to the private apartments, where prayers and potent 
liquors fill up the evening hours?, partly with company, 
and partly without. At midnight his majesty is called 
from his couch to peruse psalms and sacred writings ; 
and priests chant hymns all the night to keep away 
evil spirits, until morn, when the same scene recom- 
mences. Sometimes, when business allows, and the sky 
is propitious, an excursion takes place on horseback, 
when, ac^companied by some four or five hundred 
warriors, lie alights, and, sitting for hours on the edge 
of some quiet and sequestered brook, listens to the soft 
music of the waters, conversing meanwhile with those 
around, watching the evolutions of his horses, and even 
hearing and deciding on petitions. Sahela Selassie, 
in remembrance of the fate of his murdered father, 
never moves without a coni^ealed and loaded pistol ; 
well paid and trusty warriors surround his couch at 
night ; the gates of the palace are barred after the going 
down of the sun, and stoutly guarded during the night. 
From both religious and worldly motives. King Selassie 
entertains vast bodies of pensioners, who receive, some 
rations of bread, and otliers even of mead? the greatest 
luxury of the land. The king is in l^gh favour with 
his fanatical clergy, from the fact of liis malting munifi- 
cent donations to (diurches and monasteries, and never 
carrying out any project without previously consulting 
them. The Jewish Christianity of these priests, their 
extraordinary customs, fasts, prophecies, rites, &c. arc 
described at full length in the volumes before us. The 
king also, as far as in him lies, encourages letters, and 
spends much money in the collection of ancient manu- 
scripts. 

One of Sahela Selassie’s principal sources of revenue — 
in this the semi-barbarian has many other more civilised 
Christian monarchs to keep him in countenance— is the 
tax on slaves, one in every ten beconiing his iwoperty, 
besides LaS having a right of pre-emption on all. Four 
pieces of salt— this article in oblong lumps is the prin- 
cipal money — is also levied as a transit duty ; and as 
from fifteen to twenty thousand annually pass through 
his dominions on thei/ way to the coast, the revenue 
which accnies is valued at about, L.800 sterling. T^j^ 
king’s own household slaves, male and female, exce^ 
eigh^ thousand ; of the latter tliree hundred are in the 
rqyal harem. The remainder are employed in yariouB 
servile offices, and tliey each receive a portion of barley 
suflacieiit to compt)se two loaves. Beyond this they 
must maintain tljenwelves. After having performed their 
allotted ta?ks, therefore, they liire theraielves for wagec 

private iiidividuajs. Slaveiy is heredl;fcary, not only 
on the mother’s side, but on the father’s ^ and if a free 
woman weds a slave, her progeny becomes the pro^rty 
of her husband’s master. On duljeot of the slave- 
trade we have details brought before us by Major JIarris 
of a fearful kind ; but it is pleading to think that there 
is some prospect of a diminution of these ^vils, from the 
increase of commerciid intercourse wltli more iCivilised 
natipus. /The treaty of Winmeroe effect^ by Major 
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Hatris may be regarded as one important step towards 
the local extinction of this accursed traffic. 

The natives of the Ethiopian Highlands, or Anihara, 
as they are called, have regular Caucasian features and 
long glossy hair, united to a complexion varying from 
the darkest dye of the negro to a species of brown or 
olive. The observer is struck by the tall, robust, and 
manly contour of the males, and of the females also, 
though in a slightly less degree. Beauty is not en- 
tirely denied to these black ladies ; but comeliness only 
occurs as an exception, while every artificial means is 
resorted to to render the human face more hideous than 
nature has willed it to be. •The frightful paint of the 
Red Indians, the terrible scarification of the New Zeal- 
anders, are, in their eyes, additions to their natural 
beauty ; and with the Amhara damsel of Southern 
Abyssinia, the eradication of the eyebrows, followed by 
painting a deep narrow curved line in their stead ^yjth 
a strong permanent blue dye, is the I'avourite toilet. 
A mash of red oehre and fat on the cheeks, though 
highly esteemed, can only he resorted to by the rich, on 
account of the expenSo; and when the head is not 
shaved, or surrounded by a greasy rag, it is ornamented 
by elaborate rows of curls, plastered with stfile butter. 
Below the neck commences a wide sack chemise, with 
huge sleeves, bound round tlie waist by a girdle, and 
surmounted by a ‘long winding-sheet’ thrown over the 
head. On ordinary occasions, large black wooden studs 
are worn in the ear, which on gala days are replaced by 
masses of silver or pewter, which, .aided by bracelets 
and anklets of the same metals, cause the fair ones to 
emit sounds only to be understood by tliose -who have 
witnessed the dance of the Ojibbeway Indians. Beads 
blue and gilt, a potent collection of amulets, feet and 
liands dyed red by a root, the nostrils plugged up with 
lemon peel or some aromatic herb, with a bouquet hang- 
ing over the mouth, such is the finished costume of a 
lady of rank. With the men, the dress, from the king 
to the peasant, consists of a loose W'ob of coarse cotton 
cloth, wrapping the entire body in graceful folds. A 
cotton waist-cloth of many yards in length is sw^athed 
about tiie loRis, and loose trousers hang nearly to the 
knee. A spear, and sword, the latter very 

Hiidibrasian, since it serves equally at the banquet and 
in the field, are the national W'eapona. T'lfi raw fleece 
of the sheep envelops the form of the serf, w%ilo during 
a journey or a foray, the prepared .skin of the ocelot, or 
leopard, is thrown over the shoulders of the better 
classes. Al^ikre alike in one thing, from the king to 
the beggkr, ud one wearing siioes ; neither is the head 
covered, save amongst the priests. 'J'he same amount 
of amulets and rings which are so conspicuous in the 
women, also adorn the men. Being as yet without 
razors — though the treaty of commerce witii England 
will soon send our cutlefy amongst them — the men 
denude their unwashed cheeks and diin with bad 
scissors. Water, tobacco, and coffee, are carefully 
avoided as Moslem abominations, the Christian being 
content to rub his eyes in the morning with the corner 
of his discoloured robe; the hair, however, commands 
his serious attention. Many hours are spent in arrang- 
ing tile abundant mop. At one time it is worn hanging 
in long clustering ringlets, at anotheif frizzed into round 
gloliules, then brushed and trimmed like a counseWor’s 
iwruke, and now divided into four large compart- 
ments, invariably shining under the efiect of rancid 
butter, A lump of raw fat, cut from the overgrown 
tail of the Berbejra sheep, havirtg been some time 
masticated, is put into the hands, rubbed in the palms, 
and then planted on the crown ; the sun completes tile 
toilet, causing tin* liquid tallow, mixed with dirt, to 
trickle over the fiice and neck. Many cannot afford this 
luxury! or, tiieir intention fidling them, they eat the 
mofMd^Hit^ed for the head, Bliu^k or yellow garments, 
or apparel steeped in mud, is the usual mourn- 

ingf: A 'Miiall cord, called mateh, of deep blue silk, is the 
badge djf Christianity. The Amhara haveino family 
ttaeSie. They «oon ripen, and as soon grow 8W. Girli 


are mothers at twelve, and are old proportionably soon. 
Their houses, built as in the earliest days, are still a 
mere framework of stake, sparingly bedaubed with 
mud. So flimsy are the materials employed, that, as 
Major Harris says, ‘the morning sun often rises a 
witness to the truth of the scriptural metaphor—" He 
built his house upon the sand, and it was swept away 
by the rising flood.”* The windows are mere per- 
forations in the wall, furnished with shutters, but un- 
provided with any transparent substance. Artificial heat 
is of course required, where the thermometer never 
ranges above 6.5 degrees ; but, except through the cre- 
vices ill the door, and the apertures of the cracked 
walls, there is no exit for the smoke of the wood fire, 
whicli thus fill8*the solitary apartment, blackening the 
roof, and injuring the eyes. The most slovenly appear- 
ance iiervades the dreary interior. Furniture is limited 
to a small wicker table, a bullock liide, and .a rickety 
bedstead. Sewers being unknown, the buildings have 
around tliem stagnant pools of most unaromatic cha- 
ra(!ter. Poultry, mules, farm stock, and inhabitants, 
reside under the same roof ; and with all this, of course, 
sickness is abundant. 

Morality among these (^hristians of Shoa is at a low 
ebb: marriage is not here the holy tie which binds 
society together. A girl is valued exprcssl}^ according 
to her property : the heiress to a house, field, or bed- 
stead, is sure of a liusband. No distinction is made 
betw'ecn legitimate and illegitimate children. All con- 
jugal affection is lost sight of, and each woman is in 
I turn cast aside in neglect. Tlw bftlk of the nation is 
I agricultural ; but, on pain of^ fine of tw^ty pieces of 
salt, value twenty-pence, every Christian in Slioa must 
ol>ey a summons to the field. A small bribe of cloth 
or honey will generally insure leave of absence ; but 
the people are mostly eager for the fray, in hope of 
plunder. Tlie groat men not employed as govenyjrs 
sptmd their time basking listlessly in the sun, gossiping, 
i lounging about the court, or playing at iftbbcta^ a kind 
of backgammon, or shtintnd^e, chess; the women ma- 
naging the house, tlie slaves and servants the farm. 
Visits are made early, taking care not to drop in at 
meal times, as yon are then supposed to invite yourscir 
to partake. Idle attendants crowd round every principal 
man; a crying tmisance, especially vdien thCvSe noblemen 
honour a stranger by a visit, as all liis attendants follow 
him. Hciqicct i.s paid by a humiliating prostration to 
the earth, and the partial disrobing of the person. 

Meals are eaten twice a-day, at noon and after sunset. 
The doors are first carefully barred, to exclude the evil 
eye, and a fire is lighted, ere an Amhara will venture 
to taste a mouthful. Men and women sit down 
together, picking out from one dish the choicest bits, 
which, at arm’s length, they thrust into each other’s 
mouth, wiping their fingers on the pancakes, which 
serve as platters, and are afterwards devoured by the 
domestics. Haw flesh is the chief aliment, cooking 
being held in sovereign contempt The bull is cast 
down at the door, the head severed from the body, and 
no sooner is the breath gone, than the warm raw flesh 
is handed to the banquet. Sour bread, made from tefl*', 
barley, and -wheat, is eaten with a stimulating pottage 
of onions, red pepper, and salt Mead formed the 
famous beverage of all northern nations. In 8hoa, the 
king alone retains the right to prepare this beverage. 
Unless brewed with the greatest care, it possesses a 
sweet m^kish flavour ; but its powers of intoxication — 
with tha#dditional inducement of producing no after- 
feeUngil^is irresistible to the Andiara of rank, who 
rarely goes to bed sober. It is compounded of the 
ffesho plant, honey and water, chillies and pepper, and 
when kept thirty years, as some is in the khig’s cellars, 
is as strong as brandy. The common beer of the 
countr)# very like soap and water in look, is also very 
strong, and drunk in vast quantities by the Abyssinian, 
with its usual efifects in scenes of violence. When not 
engaged in a debauch, the Abyssinian goes to bed at sun- 
set. Th| clothing of the day forms the night covering ; 
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'and should the master of the house feel hungry, a collop 
of raw flesh, and a horn of ale, is profiered by a male or 
female attendant, who starts without apparel from the 
group of sleepers. Coffee is strictly forbidden, as well 
as smoking, ‘because the apostle saith that which 
Cometh out of the mouth of a man defiletii him.’ Meat 
is forbidden during one half the year (spent in fasting), 
as well as eggs, butter, and milk. A scanty mess of 
boiled wheat, dried i)eas, or hard cabbage, with a little 
Vegetable oil, is the only faro allowed at that time. 
From the highest to the lowest, all classes arc per- 
tinacious beggars. Whatever is seen, is demanded 
— guns, knives, scissors, beads, and dollars. No com- 
punction is felt in asking for the cloak from off the 
back, or in carrying it away during ft pitiless storm. 
The Amhara takes a pride in this, and boasts that a 
(!hild, before lie comes into the world, will stretch forth 
his hand to receive a gift. 

All the customs of Abyssinia are at variance with the 
creation, consumption, and distribution of wealth. A 
heavy taxation is levied on the fields. Monastic esta- 
blishments crush the people. Here are no roads or 
bridges to facilitate commerce — no schools, no edu- 
cation. Husbandry is conducted -without the adviin- 
tag(j of any skill ; and yet, such is the kindness of 
nature, the produce is immensely Ml.)undant. As soon 
113 the periodical rains have passed, pastures and 
meadows are clothed in cheering green, the hills 
and dales are adorned with myriads of beautiful and 
.sivcet-scented flowers, and tlio sides of the moun- 
tain-ranges beconit? ope sheet of tlie most luxuriant 
vegetation. Forty -three* sj)ecies of grain and other 
useful products are already cultivated in Abyssinia ; and 
* if only,’ says Major Harris, * a small portion of Eu- 
ropean knowledge wen.' to be instilled into the mind of 
the Christian cultivator, the kingdom of Shoa, pos- 
sessed of such unbounded advantages, might be rapidly 
raised from its prcLsent primitive condition, and madi' 
one iiKixhaustible granary for all tlie best fruits of the. 
earth.’ 

RIGA ROBBIE. 

Is the course of last summer, w'hile journeying through 
one of the northern counties of Scotland, 1 was happy 
to rest for the niglit in a village that I had knowui 
many years ago, and w hich 1 may speak of under the 
name of I’ort -Marty. It is a little sea-iiort on the east 
coast, possessing a small but safe harbour facing the 
German Occtin, 

When 1 formerly visited I’ort-Marly, it was poor, and 
fi : ircely known beyond its own immediate neighbour- 
liood. Being picturesquely situated, like most of our 
old towns and villages, at the confluence of a small 
stream with the sea, the houses were erected irregularly 
along the steep bank of the rivulet, and w^ere of all shapes 
and sizes — here tolerably large, with a slip of garden or 
flower-plot in front, marking the residencic of a person 
of superior means there small and abutting on the 
street *, sometimes slated, sometimes tiled or thatched, 
with antique little windows on the roof, to give light 
to a garr<?t storey, or entrance tt) pigeon.*?, the fa- 
vourites of the juvenile part of the community. At 
one particular point in the village the stream was seen 
hurrying through an open space, called tlie green, wdiich, 
serving for ornament and use, might have been called 
the great square of the village. To those '<tho knew 
Scotland half a century ago, it need hardly be told, that 
the road to Port-Marly was full of all sorts of irregu- 
larities and bends, more picturesque than suitable for 
draught, and that tlie village itself usually presented a 
scene of perfect quiet and dulness. Had a traveller 
passed through it, possibly the pnty inhabitant who 
would have met his eye would have been the f lalf-em- 
ployed tailor, airing himself for a space at the end of a 
projecting cottage overlooking the harbour, or a bare- 
footed lass spreading out her washing of ^clothes on the 
village green. » 


Things might liavc gone on in this quiet, and no doubt 
primitive way, for ages longer, but for a particular cir- 
cumstance. About the year 1790, a working man of 
-plain apiicarancc, by name Robert Itennie, settled in the 
village. No one knew distinctly whence he came, or 
anything of his genealogy or connexions, and as he was 
not by any mean.s talkative, but of a thoughtful dispo- 
sition, the curiosity of the villagers to learn the parti- 
culars of liis history, supposing them to have had any 
curiosity on the vsnbject, was not at least for the present 
gratified. Port-Marly, as Robert Rennie soon dis- 
covered, did not aflbrd sufficient scope for his industry ; 
and not feeling in(!lincd dawdle out existence within 
its humble precincts, he very -wisely resolved to carry 
his labour to a more profitable market. Roliert accord- 
ingly emigrated farther south to a stirring iDanuffictur- 
ing- town, where his laiiplojTuent -w'as Ixjttcr, Here he 
remained some time in the establisliment of a person 
who gave wo^M^o a considerable number of liands *, and 
here he at least-^eontrived to improve his mind by 
reading, if he did not improve his circumstaiK-es. 
attain the latter object vvas nflt, indeed, easy ; for luj 
was already miirried, and had otlier mouths to feed, and 
Viaeks to clothe, besides his owoi. But his mind was no 
more .it rest than his hands, and he at length devised a 
scheme of not only personal, but public advantage, 
Port-Marly, he retleeted, possessed w^onderful eapaeiticiR 
as a manufacturing town, wliicli only required to be 
brought into pla 3 ^ It ]>os8essed a fine water-power : its 
inhabitants were not half employed, and could be set to 
labour at little cost : the port was good, and formed a 
ready means of inlet and outlet : in short, he decided it 

IS the very siH)t wdierc a manufacture wmuld thrive, 
or a dealer in rural produce prosper, provided the enter- 
prise were x^roperly set about. 

While all this was clear. It was also certain that the 
contriver of the sebeme hail not a sbllling. He pos- ! 
sessed, however, wli.'it is generally better than money, a | 
good charaxiter, vtrliif’li be had earned by diligence in a ■; 
situation of inferior trust given to him by his employer, ^ 
a man of liberal mind and dealings. He had even earned ! 
a degree of gratitude from his master. Off one occasion, ; 
he was the means of discovering and arjres^ing a system | 
of petty pilfering of materials, by wliich considerable i 
loss was saved to the concern. Encouraged by tlie fa- ! 
vourable notice wliicb had been taken of his discern- j 
ment and honesty in this atFair, Robert bro.ixdied the | 
idea of setting up a small business of his own at I’ort- | 

Marty, if IMr would stand his friend.. After a few | 

consnltatioiis, Mr promised to be security for a 

small cTcdit, and Avith much kindness induced anotlicr 
party to be equally generous. On tlieir j'.dnt responsi- 
bility, a credit ivas opened with a foreign liousc for flax, 
and our hero, as we may call him, returned to I'ort- 
Marly to enter on his undertaking. This he designed 
to do cautiously and economically. He had seen enough 
of the world to know that aU great .and fiourisliing con- 
cerns begin in a small way, as a lofty tree grois s from a 
small ami insignificant -looking seed. I’rudentty, there- 
fore, did he commence operations in an old house rented 
for the purpose, without any extermd pretension or show. 

It may well be supposed, hoAvevci’i that he was a x)roud 
man when the I a rely Nancy, a small schooner, entered 
theliarboiir of Port- Marly laden witli the first cargo of 
flax from Riga, for his maiuifiicture and well he might 
feel elated, when ho saw the simsation which the great 
event produced in the hitherto tranquil community. 
Nearly the wdiote population cume down to the beac'h, 
or stood at ga/.e at their doors to witness the singular 
t>ectacle. Boj s shimted and hurraed ; young men bad 
great anticipations of what was to be done; and old 
men with lamt spines and hands in pocket propheti- 
cally shook their cowled heads over the a^tating events 
of the da 3 ^ 

‘ Wonderfu’ times, neibenr Johnston ; wpnderfu’ times. 
The Port’s going to be a grand town at last. I wish wc 
may live te see’t.* 

‘Pm nt) sae sure, Saady, about the* upshot o’ this i 
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great importation. ,Naebody kens where Robbie has 
gotten a’ the siller to carry on in this kind o’ way. In 
ray opinion it should be looked to. What say ye til’t, 
Tamniie Norie 

‘ J^eed,’ replied the worthy here addressed, * I cannot 
btit think it will turn out a daft business a’thcgcther ; 
and that I sjiid to the minister, honest man, when he 
was speerin’ about Robbie’s projects.* 

‘And weel, Tam mie, what said the minister? he, to 
be sure, should aye ken best.’ 

‘ Houts, he just took a snuff, and said, Taramas, said 
Ik;— T ammas, you know we should not judge folk 
hurriedly. Maybe he means weel, and will pay w’eel ; 
and besides, said he, Robbie has brought a line froe J>r 
M‘Cosh, said he, and has taen a scat in the kirk for 
himsel’ and his family. That looks weel at ony rate, 
said he.’ 

‘And I’m thinking the minister has the right end of 
the story,’ observed a younger member of the corps. 
‘Robbie is an auld farrant chield, and kens what he 
is about. He has spoken to my lassie, Tibby, to work 
at the lint, and she’s to* have lialf-a-cro\*Ti a-week. It 
would hae been lang to the day ere she could liae gotten 
that in tlie Port frse onybody else.’ 

Such w-is the gossip of tlie village oracles on the 
mighty occasion when Rennie introduced his first cargo 
of raw nuiterial to be dressed and spun by the liitberto 
uneoniinereial population of Port-Marly. Under the 
direction of some skilled operatives, various youngsters 
were initiated in the flax-dressing business ; and in a 
sliort time the infant factory was in full employment. 
As soon as a few bales of yarn could be made up, they 
were despatched to his friends, and the prices drawn for. 
The cash paid in wages, though not amounting to a great 
sum at the outset, seemed to inspire iit3w life into the 
moribund streets of‘ the Port; and a gradual brighten- 
ing up of affairs became visible. Industry began to 
send forth her sounds, and the hands of the i)eople 
were observed to slumber much less in their luK'kets 
than formerly. Demands were made at the shops 
for articles wliich had till now been con.sidered tl»e 
extravagant kixuries of a capital. Shoes, liitherto iin- 
? conscious of anv menstruum but soot and milk, were 
now made acquainted with Warren’s illustrious polish ; 
and it was whis])erc!d that Kicliolson, the great brush- 
maker of New(,'astle, had got an order from Keehie 
Dickson. But the increase of trade was not confined 
Jip the town. As the factory added to the number of 
; hands, so did the demand for articles of rural pio- 

duce also increase. Tiie farmers in the neighbourhood, 
no longer compelled to resort to a »iistant market, 
brought their meal, barley, and other articles to Port- 
Marly, where there was a means for disposing of them to 
advantage. 'H’he arrival of ships with flax and otiicr 
goods naturally increased these facilities of exchange. 
Kents of houses and patches of land rose in value, and 
the district was quietly changing its condition from 
comparative poverty to prosperity. The lands required 
liming, and there was lime in the country; but this 
method of agricultural improvement could not be put 
in practice till coal was imported on a large scale, and 
now importations of ^hat article took place. Lime-kilns 
smoked, lands were reclaimed, cott«iges were reared, 
money circulated, and all might be traced to the ejjter- 
prise of Riga Robbie. 

Riga Robbie, nevertheless, bore his merits meekly. 
Pursuing the career he had chalked out, he paid off all 
his obligations, and extended his l^siness on his own 
account and responsibilities. Everytning seemed to 
prosper whicli he took in hand. His factory was vas^ 
increased iu size and capabilities,* the water-power of 
the place being brouglit effectually into play. He like- 
wise purchased a bandaome brig, wliicb, in compliment 
to h^^ungest daughter, he named the t7<w Janet This 
vei^^ one occasion was e: 5 posed to a calamity which 
bi^iight out ill ft striking planner the energetic character 
of its owner. In returning from the Baltic laden with 
timber, thehn^^ sprung a leak after a very trivial gale, 

^ , -1 

and became water-logged, Tlie crew, after exhausting 
themselves at the pumps, and fearing the worst, took to 
their Ixiats, and leaving the vessel to its fate, made to 
a sloop in the distance. Having a favourable wind, the 
sloop, with the crew of the brig, soon arrived at a port, 
and permitted the recreant master of the deserted vessel 
to set off to report the loss to its owner. The ship being 
new, Riga Robbie had not insured it; and the roaster 
travelled day and night to Port-Marly, which he entered 
in disguise, in order .to induce our friend to insure it 
before the loss became known. Riga Robbie spurned 
the dishonest idea ; and after rating the master soundly 
for his pusillanimity, reminding him that as the cargo 
was timber, the vessel could not possibly have sunk, he 
asked if tlie ship had been left under sail, and with her 
liead towards the land. He was answered in the affir- 
mative as to all these particulars. ‘ And what land 
would she reach, do you guess ?’ asked our hero ; and 
was answered, ‘ Faithly Bay’— a bay at once safe and 
capacious, though iu a dangerous neighlxiurhood. In 
half an hour master and owner were in a post-chaise 
on their way to tlie spot where it was supposed the 
vessel might land ; and travelling through the night, 
they rcac;licd it at daylight, though distant about forty 
miles. 

The eager owner of the brig w.as all eyes as lie 
approached the shore, anxious to discover if at least 
the wreck and cargo of the fine vessel were not visible ; 
bnt he saw them not, nor had any one heard of them. 
Wending liis wav to an old baronial tower perched on 
an adjoining promontory, here, witJi glass in hand, he 
looked out across the main fpr ^clio renuijps of his un- 
fortunate vessel. He had not >va)ted long*on Ids lofty 
station before a sail was seen on the verge of the horizon ; 
it approached, and at last was plainly visible. ‘ I’m 
almost certain that is the Joe Janet,’ said Robbie ; ‘I 
knoiv her by her {lendant. Take the glass.’ The cap- 
tain, his companion, a good deal disconcerted, took tlie 
glass, and at the end of a patient scrutiny, confirmed 
the belief that it was the Joe Janet which was reeling 
onward, and, as it appeared, in a direction right in- 
shore. ‘ iKit us hasten down to the harbour,’ said the 
agitated owner ; ‘ she may yet be saved from going on 
the Beetling crag.’ The pair liurried ofl‘ to the snmll 
harbiUir, and pr ^curing a boat and pilot, with several ; i 
stout rowers, they pulled direct for the vessel, now at j 
no great distance. The effort was successful — for how j 

seldom is tlie ready head and tlie ready hand otherwise ? 
Tlie Joe, the pride of I’ort-Marly, w^as safely reached, j 
and safely conducted into harbbur. In another half ! 
hour she would have gone to i>iece.s on the dangerous ! 
reef at the western entrance to the bay. I 

This astonishing piec« of good management being | 
reported all over th(* country, Riga Robbie was uni- 1 
versally considered as one of the most fortunate of | 
men — it was thought that nothing could go wrong, in 
his hands. His good fortune, however, did not save 
him from the usual fate of j^rsons more prosperous 
than their neighbours. Wliile benefiting thousands 
by his enterprise and industry, he was widely envied, 
and the object of general satire. When he purchased 
and entered into possession of a mansion in the neigh* 
bourhood of Tort-Marly, which had belonged to the 
umquhile and impoverished laird of Blrlwearyi who 
had recently died in a drunken fit at the tryst of 
Balloch, the gentry sneered at his pretensions ; and the 
populace, ever more ready to venerate antiquity than 
worth, did not fail to echo the cry of upstart. But 
Riga Robbie was a man of business, and let all such 
sarcasms buzz themselves to sleep. Nor did they pre- 
vent him from pursuing tlie schemes of improvement 
wliicli he observed to be desirable for the district. 

The roads -were straightened and put in good order, a 
weekly. market was instituted, a bran^ bank was 
settled m the town, a commodious inn was built, alight* 
house established on the headland near the {lort, and 
sundry improvements efibeted in the educational esta- 
blishments, all through his interference. It need 
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•scarcely be hinted that Riga Robbie could not have 
attained the ][)Osition he occupied without an auxiliary 
in his wife and family. In his family relations ho was 
particularly fortunate, and liis elegant fireside was for 
many years one of the happiest in the country. 

I entertain so high a regard for tlie character and 
memory of Riga Robbie, that I cannot without grief 
recollect the losses which he endured towards the end 
of his days. Using common language, he may be said 
to have been the favourite of fortune up till the period 
of the great mercantile disasters of 1825, when, by a 
variety of misfortunes, he was stripped of nearly all 
that a lifetime of honourable industry had accumu- 
lated. After this distressing event lie never held up 
his head. He was a stricken man, ♦yet he was not 
without the usual consolations of an upright mind, 
and lie was never heard to repine. It was a much 
greater blow when he lost his wife, the imrtner alike of 
his poverty and his wealth, his hopes and his fears. 
Shortly after this event, lie gave up all connexion with 
business, and bidding atlieu to Port-Marly, took up his 

residence in , Avhere two of his sons had already 

entered on a career worthy of their sire. In this busy 
manufacturing town he spent a few years amid conge- 
nial society ; hut infirmities coiriiiig upon him apace, 
he removed to the pleasant abode of his younger 
daughter, now happily married and settled near I’an- 
nanich, and here, in the summer of 1888, did Riga Robbie 
tninqiiilly breathe his last on the aflectionate bosom of 
liis own ‘Joe Janet’ 


POPULAR FRENCH SONGS. 

NO. III. — TIIK CASrON. 

This inhabitants of the ancient province of Gascony 
have been a(.‘cused, from the earliest time, of habits of 
exaggeration, whicli have passed them into a iiroverb. 
They are the Major Longbows and Baron Munchausens 
of France ; hen(;e a downright falsity, a very gross 
colouring of the truth, or an outrageous bravado, is 
called a ‘ Gasconade.’ It is not easy to understand 
how this characteristic — whether real or imaginar}’ — 
took its origin : it is, however, certain that the in- 
habitants of that part of France formerly included in 
Gascony (comprising those districts whicli are inter- 
sected by the river Garonne), are of a peculiarly viva- 
cious temperament even for Frenchmen ; their provin- 
cial dialect is full of superlatives, and their conversation 
is constantly omamenfed with stories of marvellous ad- 
ventureb, and of deeds almost supernatural. It is at 
the same time admitted that the peculiarity is not ab- 
solutely confined to one district of France, * It is said,’ 
remarks I3e Montfort in the preface to his collection 
of jests called Gasconia, * that the greatest Gascons 
do not (!ome from Gascony; and that Gasconades 
flourish more or less in every country ; at all events, 
the Seine produces quite as many as the Garonne.’ La 
Fontaine goes a little further, and includes the whole of 
our sex, at a certain stage of existence, in the charge. 
Speaking of love, he says, ‘ Every man is a Gascon on 
that point.’ 

The Gascon has, for obvious reasons, been always 
a favourite character on the French stage. He is 
usually represented as endeavouring to counterbalance 
the limited gifts of fortune by boasting of his riches. 
In a comedy called the ‘Stream of Oblivion’ {Le 
hlcuve d'Oubli), I^egrand, a Gascon, demands a hundred 
bottles of its water for his creditors to drink, that 
they may forget where to And his door, ‘You are 
perhaps surprised,’ he ailds to another character, ‘to 
find a Gascon gentleman in debt — that he has been 
obliged to borrow money ?* * Not at all,’ is the reply ; 
‘ my great astonishment is, that an(y person coidd be so 
unwise as to lend it to him.* 

The great feature of toe Gascon is, however, his 
talent for boasting. In another play, ^ a Gascon is 
engaged in a desperate enoounter with a Nbr^juan, but 


a bystander separates the combat£\pts. ‘ If you would 
only leave me alone,’ exclaims the boaster, ‘ I would pin 
him up against the wall, and leave nothing at liberty 
but his arms, that he might take off his hat to me every 
time I pass.’ 

A Gascon is not only a boaster ; he is often a wit, 
and the French jest-books are filled with anecdotes of 
Gasconading. From amongst a host of them we select 
the following : — Gasconading was a marked character- 
istic of the court of Henry IV. Though the monarch 
was not exempt from the fault himself, he grew tired 
of it in others, and intreated his minister Malherbe to 
endeavour to reform it all together- to de-Gascouise 
liis court. ‘ Must 1 sweep them all .away, sire ?’ asked 
the minister. ‘All,’ replied the prince. Upon which 
Malherbe slyly answered, ‘ Then I presume your majesty 
wishes to abdicate.’ — Another prince told a Gascon 
gentleman, who had fonntrly served liim as ambassador, 
that he looked^ke an ox. ‘1 cannot say what 1 look 
like,’ replied rr!e Gascon, ‘but this 1 know, that I have 
frequently represented your majesty’s person.’ A Gascon 
abbe, who lost a living from thetindecent haste of wdiich 
he was guilty in canvassing for it, declared lie had run 
so fast after the benefice, that he ‘outstript, in liis 
flight, his guardian angel.’ 

The author of the following song is 1\I. P. J. Charrin, 
one of the founders of the ‘ Society of Morniis,’ wdiose 
members have, from time to time, contribute<i some of 
the best comiiJ songs to the French language. ‘The 
(Jascon’ is deservedly among the most popular: its 
drollery lies in this, that the first portion of every 
stanza contains a bonneer, which the Gascon is obliged 
to corroborate, or otherwise defend throughout the re- 
mainder of the stanza. It is proper to add, that, not to 
speak of the insurmountable inadequacy of translation, 
w'e have been obliged to take some liberties with the 
text to suit the moral taste of English readers. 

THE GASCON. 

There are GoRCfOTW, I’m told, not a few, 

Who^e tongues arc bo glib, 

That they lib 

Kver>' day ; • 

But, Parbllcii, ^ 

may always believe what / say. * 

I’m a noble of Franco by descent, 
ll'hrough an old and Uhistrious line. 

But the title unhappily went 

To xny undo the Duke of GaBOoino, 

'J'hough his fortune is properly mine. 
f To law I should go, 'twas .agreed, 

Attomoys and counsel employed ; * 

But in Booking an old title-deetl, 

1 found it by rats quite destroyed ! 

There are Gascons, fee. 

These trifles ne’er trouble mo much. 

For, thank Fortune,. I’m rich as a Jew ; 

So, my friend, should your fate e’er be siicli 
To require of hiindrtHls a few, 

Don’t be shy, but demand them—prny, do ! 
Aecomnuxlatc you ?' Without doubt. 

Though just now I'm unable to lend ; 

With money I never come out. 

But rely on the purst- of a friend. 

There are Gascons, <Sic. 

Could yon see me at home, yoa would find 
That m7 mansion’s a model of taste ; 

Bilk taiiestrics embroidered and lined , 

• Ilresden vases on buhl tables placed. 

And walls with gilt coriiiccB graced. 

But the crowds whom it vistnl to attract, 

Have ind need mo to lot it on lease ; 

And 1 lotige jn a liino— ’tis a fact— 

For the sake of a month or twm’s peace. 

There are Gascons, ^ 

I’d advise yoil, my friend, not to doubt, 

For you know' what a fencer I am ; 

Provoke me too much, and one bout 
Will show I’m by no meabs a lamb,* 

And that flghting witli me is no sham. 

Were my passion not easily ruled, 

I should average a vjtottm a-day ; > 

But, insulted, my an^^laobn cooled ; 

, I forgive, and walk nimb^ away. 

Them tt^Gasoqns, ded, 
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You’re awaxa, as au author I shine ; 

The Aoodtole Royalc Fran 9 alBe 
Aoknowledged my writings were fine* 

To my genius they gave every praise— 
Sublime, they declared , were my lays. 

* Their titles ?' Alas ! ’twas my fate 

To be robbed of my justly earned fame. 
Himself, a false friend, to elate, 

Stole, undi published them imder his name. 

There are Gascons, &c. 

For composing love-songs, I am blessed 
With li skill to which few can compare. 

My brain is for ever posseasod 
With many a beautiful air* 

Joined to couplets exceedingly rare. 

You may judge for yoiiftelf when you hoar— 
Though the merit 1 never have sought— 
Tliftt os Pavart’s and Paiiard’s ai>iKMir, 

The songs I had previously— thougltt. 

There ai'o Gascons, Ac. 

* Can I dance ?’ "Wnuit a question to ask i 

You will find that at every ball 
In the simshino of plaudits I bosk, 

My minuet steps are quite gfdl 
To the eye's of botli Vestris and Paul. 

* A specimen ?’ Itire misehanoe ! 

I am lame, you may easily see ; 

Last night ut the countess’s dance, 

1 tumbled and damaged my knee. 

Then* arc Gascons, Ac. 

I am pojjular, too, ’mongst the fair ; 

Hut a marriage I never have risked, 

Though very large fortunes to share, 

Many excellent rnatches I’ve missed— 

I have fifty at least on iny list. 

If you ask me for proofs— they’ie denied, 
There, alas ! you will press mo tw hard ; 
h'or most of the dear ones have dit^d, 

I'ho yictiiuB of tender regard. 

There are Gascons, &c. 

As a patriot, I glory in arms, 

My country has witnessed zt\y zeal ; 

And amidst battle’s fiercest alarms, 
kly life ha.s l»een risked for her weal— 

To the lionours I’ve gnined I Jippeal. 

Hut my crosses and orders to wear, 

My modesty never allows ; 

Tor with envy they make equals sturc, 

And inferiors fatigue me with bowo. 

Tliere are Gascons, I’m told, not u few, 

• 'Wiliose tongues are so glib, 

'fhat they lib 
Every daj ; 

Hut, Parblteu, 

You may always believe what J say. 


I THE LAST CITATION. 

Two cpiminals were executed at Madrid in 18.38, for 
their ferocious and blood-thirsty conduct during the 
emeute of 1835. They perished by the garota, or iron 
collar, substituted iu Spain for the lialter — and not 
only protested their innocence to the very last moment 
of their Uyks* but summoned their accusers and judges 
to appear in judgment with them, within a few days, 
before the bar of the Great Judge. Yet tlie guilt of 
these unhappy criminals was most notorious ; the mur- 
ders for which they suffered htfti been publicly com- 
mitted, and the only fronder Was, tha{ they should hare 
escaped their just punishment for so long a period as 
three years. * 

This bold and pertinacious asseiftioh of their innocence 
by such undoubted criminate^ fills the mind with the 
most painful emotions. We cftnnot'huft shudder at the 
infatuation which led them to go before their Maker 
with a lie Upon their lips i and we %egin to doubt whft 
dejis^ of credit may be due to the last soleUin assertions 
of i^y who have died for crimes proved s^i^st them 

Oan it be possii^ 
that iu the same awfUl situation, 

with apparatiis of death before them, an un- 

pitying dHfiE>wd of le^w-men around, with ne hope for j 
the fotuUe but as may be founded on the^ercy of { 


their Creator — can the conscience-stricken criminal 
and the guiltless victim of judicial error, under these 
terrible circumstances, feel alike — be equally able to 
call down upon their judges the swift-coming condem- 
nation of the Great Judge ? It seems incredible that 
such things should be ; yet a reference to the history of 
the past affords many instances in which this great 
problem of our nature remains on record, only. to be 
solved at that day when the secrets of all hearts shall 
be made known. 

Spain was governed, in 1311, by Ferdinand IV., a mo- 
narch possessing many excellent qualities, being brave, 
just, and generous ; yet ho died in the prime of life under 
very singular tnrcumstances, arising out of a departure 
from the love oft justice which he had usually evinced. 
Three noblemen were brouglit before him charged witli 
having murdered a fourth ; they strongly protested their 
innocence, .and affirmed that, if time were given them, 
they could bring proofs of it; but the king, disregarding 
their intreaties, ordered them to be thrown from a lofty 
rock. The unfortunate men continued to make the 
strongest asseverations of innocence, declaring that tlie 
death of the king, within thirty days from that time, 
would show the truth of their statements, for that they 
summoned him to come to judgment with them before 
the throne of heaven. Ferdinand, at this time, was in 
perfect health ; but whether the startling pr(;diction of 
ins victims produced its owm fulfilment by aflbcting his 
imagination, or whether some other malady attacked 
him, history does not determine — he died on the last of 
the thirty days, and lienee ohiaiited the surname of 
Ferdinand the Summoned. • % 

About this period, which abounds in circumstances 
that show the superstition and intellectual darkness of 
,all classes of peojile in Europe, the (.celebrated order of 
Knights Templars was abolished. This powerful body, 
half monastuc, half military, had acquired a strength an(l 
influence wdiich made them hateful to the jealous eyes 
of the sovereigns of Europe ; while, individually, they 
were feared by the pc^ople, who suffered from their vices. 
AVarriors of the cross, they passed freely into court and 
camp, whertjvcr the nobles of the land were assembled ; 
they %vere privileged to display all the pomp and circum- 
stanci' of war — to pracitise all that was then (.•.onsiclered 
gay, gallant, and refined, or adapted to win the love of 
dames of Idgh degree ; wlvile tlieir vows of celibacy cut 
them oir from all chance of lionmirable alliance with the 
objects of tlieir admiration. Many a noble house had 
been dislionoured by these sohlier - priests ; many a i 
liumble hearth was robbed at once of the innocence of 
its brightest ornament, and of all, in the shape of Avealth, 
that rapacity could wring from those too j)owerles8 to 
resist. Still, thougli guilty of ambition and profligacy 
— the vices of the camp; though convicted of avaricii 
and luxury — the sins of the cloister ; these wrought not 
their downfall : their wealth, ns a body, was immense, 
and greater than their political poAver ; so Pope Clement 
I V., then at Avignon, and Philip the Fair of France 
I (needy prelate and avaricious king), caused all tlie 
i Knights Templars within their dominions to be seized 
on the same day, and tliro^n into secure dungeons. 
Jacques de Molay, the Grand Master of the order, and 
several of the best and bravest among them, were ac- 
cused of 803^1% and other dark cimnes against thp 
laws of God and man, which admitted not of proof, 
and could be met by solemn denial ; some of them^ 
in the ilfMes of tlie torture to which t^ey were sub- 
jecti^, to impossible eiformitiesy and were 

thareuj^ lWdcmned to die# so Jacques de Holay ; 
he apj^ats to have possesf^ d^lities, both physical 
nM mental, that might * W Yrdrld ai^surance of 4 
misi^ s’ mingling the iMth with the warrior’s 

j0m he never quaifed 8^6 seVems^^ but 

^^gli^pwte^d not iiincicenH bnt that 

of his order. Even at Kie Ihit fiery ordeal of fagot 
and stake, before the cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris, 
he appeared fidth unshaken serenity. Bis deportment 
tvas nul m^esty, for he had long been the equal com- 
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{)anioii of princes ; and of Calm dignity, for he was con- 
scious of innocence ; and he had, withal, a Christian Mth 
whose fervour could not be chilled even in the hour of 
death. Humbly admitting that he was guilty of the 
faults of our common nature, he denied the crimes im- 
puted to him, and, committing his spirit to his Maker, 
he summoned Clement and Philip to appear with him 
in judgment within a year. They both outlived the 
period, though Philip died so soon after, as to occasion 
some doubt in the minds of the believers in the marvel- 
lous, whether his sudden death was not a fuldlmeut of 
the Grand Master’s prediction. 

Charles de Gontault, Baron de Biron, Was the friend 
of Henry IV. of France before that monarch came to 
the throne, and he continued to be h)s firm adherent 
for some time afterwards. Disappointed, however, 
in some project of ambition, he caballed against his 
master, and being betrayed by his own valet, was com- 
mitted to the Bastille. Henry Was much attaclied to 
this brave chevalier, and intreated him to acknowledge 
his fault and be forgiven ; but either Biron was innocent, 
and liis valet a traitor, or he continued to hope that that 
person would not ultimately criminate him, and proudly 
reihsed to make any concession. When put upon his 
trial, he Avas found guilty ; but he still trusted to Henry’s 
favour for a pardon : the king, however, was not less 
olfendcd by his obduracy than by his treason, and signed 
the warrant for his extjeutiou. Nothing could exceed 
the surprise and despair of Biron when he was informed 
that he was to die on the following day : he broke out 
into veliement proWst^tions of innocence, upbraided the 
king with ipigratitudc an?l cruelty, and defied and de- 
nounced his accusers and judges, accusing the chan- 
cellor who had i)re8ided at his trial of unfair dealing, 
and summoning liini to appear in judgment with him 
within the year. Ttie chancellor, thrice armed in the 
(tonsciousness of his (^wn \iprightness, did not die, but 
lived five years longer than Biron — until IG17. 

'ri>e IVjrtugucse in 1040 threw off' the yoke of Spain, 
and non)inated Jolin, Duke of Braganza, to the throne. 
At liis death he left two sons, Alphonzo and Pedro, 
ami a daughter, Catherine, who became the imhappy 
wife of our second Charles. Alphonzo, who was a 
l)rince of moan intellect, married a princess of Nemours ; 
she had a good dowry, a handsome person, considerable 
talents, and lew virtues ; and they succeeded to the 
throne. Don Pedro, the younger brother of Alphonzo, 
was (‘very way his superior ; and the shrewd, intriguing, 
unscrupulous princess, of Nemours soon contrived that 
her husband’s imbecility should be so apparent, as to 
justify his removal from the throne to make room for 
Don Pedro. Her own divorce then followed, and she 
artfully demanded back lier dowry, well knowing that 
it was irrevocably stiuandered ; but, as her real ol)iect 
was to become the wife of Don J’edro, she managed to 
bo solicited to marry him, and so to reassume the name 
and rank of queen. Haying carried this point, the 
guilty pair thought it necessary, for their own security, 
to have the deposed king and divorced husband closely 
confined : he submitted without complaint, and with 
only a momentary ebullition of anger, on hearing that 
liis brother had married his wife. For fifteen years he 
remained a melancholy captive in the castle of Cintra, 
the beauties ofjr whose ‘glorious Eden’ he was not suf- 
fered to enjoyi When on the point of deal^^ he sidd, 
M am goings but the queen will soon fbliow me to 
answer before God’s awful tribunal for the* evils she 
has heaped upon wf head.’ She died a few mon^s 
after him^ in 1083 $ having been more iPi^rable in tl^ 
gratifioaUon oi her passions, than her victim could have 
been in his solitary prik)n. 

The last and most remarkable of these citations is 
dtmnected with t^e history of thp reigning family of 
this country ; and its details are, perhaps^ moib toueh^ 
ing and romantic than any that have preceded it. 
George, the electoral prince of Hanover, who after- 
wards ascended the throne of Groat Britain, was mar- 
ried* early in lifo, to Sopliia Dorothea, princess of Halle, 


a young lady of great personal beauty and accomplish- 
ments. She was the only child of her parents, and had 
been reared with much tenderness, so that she carried 
to the court of the elector that unchecked gaiety of 
heart which so often leads innocent and inexperienced 
females first into imprudence and then into error. She 
allowed herself, soon after her arrival, to make some 
piquant remarks upon the rather coarse and inelegant 
ladies whom her fatlier - in - law, after the custom of 
the small Gennan sovereigns, kept openly at his court, 
and thereby she created enemies, who were ever on the 
watch to injure and annoy her. Her own conduct was 
irreproachable, until, in an evil hour, there came to 
Hanover the young Count Koningsinark, a Swedish 
nobleman of an ancient and honourable family, who was 
high in favour at the court of Stockholm. The count, 
fascinated by the manners of the princess (whose hus- 
band was absent with his father’s army), paid her the 
most flatterinjSi&ttentions, which she carelessly, hut it 
is iHjlieved innocifently, arlmitted. This afl'orded the 
elector an opportunity of accomplishing her ruin. A 
trap was laid for her, which had the elihet of bringing 
Koningsmark to the neighbourhood of her apartments 
at an improper liour. The unfortunate Swede was 
never more seen in life, and Sophia, being arrested, was 
conveyed without loss of time, and with the concurrence 
of lier deceived husband, to tlie castle of A.hlt*n, on the 
banks of the riA^er Ahlen, where she remained in close 
confinement thirty-two years. 

Jt is not to be supiiosed that this incarceration of a 
young and beautifiil woman, the Avife of a powerful 
monarch — for George in time became king of Great 
Britain — could be an unimportant secret. Their son, 
the rrince of Wales, who was never on very good terms 
Avith his father, was anxious to see her, and twice, at 
the risk of his life, swam his horse across the river that 
surrounded the castle A\dierc she was confined. There 
is something very touching in this filial devotion to a 
mother whom he could scarcely remember to have seen, 
and wlio Avas accused of such gra^e otfenccs ; but the 
heart of the old German baron who kept the castle 
AA^as made of such stern stuff, as to be ^roof against 
all fine emotions, find the young princew^joijd not obtain 
an interview with Ids mother. There was no evidence 
against her that could justify a diA'orce ; and on one 
occasion her husband made overtures to her for a recon- 
eiliation ; but she proudly n^plied, ‘ If what I am accused 
of be true, I am unworthy of him ; if the accusation 
be false, he is unworthy of me ; I aa^III ii^t accept Ids 
offer.’ Immediately before her death, she wrote a letter 
to 1dm contaiidug an fiffirmation of her innocence, a 
reproach for liis injustice, and a citation to appear, 
Avithin a year and a day, at tlie Divine tribunal for 
judgment. This letter she confided to an intimate friend, 
witli a solemn charge to see it delivered to tlie king’s 
OAAm hand ; but as this was an undertaking of a deli- 
cate, if not a dangerous nature, some months passed by 
without its being conA^eyed to him. At length his visit 
to his electoral dominions seemed to present the desired 
opportunity, and when lie was on his a\ ay to Hanover, 
a iness(mger met him and delivered the packet to him 
in his coach. Supposing that it crime from Hanover, he 
opened it directly’; but its contents, and the fatal cita- 
tion! with which it ended, had such an effect on him, 
that ho fell into convulsions, which brought on apoplexy 
and death. He expired at the palace of nis brother, the 
bishoxi of ()snaburgli, just seven months after his un- 
fbttiinate vf'ife. * 

George 11., their son, always believed in his ihoUiet’s 
ivnocenee, and, had» she survived hia father, 
have restored her to her rank as queen don^ag^. 
after his accession* he visited Ids eteetoral aomln^^ 
and caused some alterations to be the palace* 

On taking Up the floor pf his mother’s dt^ssingrroom, 
the remains of (3ount Koningsmairk we^e discovered. 
It is probable that the unfortdnate man was seized and 
strangled at the moment of his arrest, and that ’his body 
was pla^d under the bpards to prevent discovery. The 
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affair was hushed jip, for George was careful of his 
mother’s cliaracter ; besides which, prudential motives 
would lead him to desire strict secrecy on this subject. 
His frequent altercations with his father, in conjunction 
with the stigma thrown upon his mother, had already 
given occasion to severe sarcasm and some ribaldry on 
the part of the Jacobites, and this discovery was not 
calculated to silence unwelcome insinuations about his 
parentage. Sophia’s story remains on the page of his- 
tory, a melancholy example of the miseries that may 
result from the neglect of those minor morals so impor- 
tant to woman. That she was essentially innocent, there 
is little room to doubt, but^if she had also been duly 
Bcrnpulous to maintain those appearances of purity 
wljich arc necessary to the perfection of woman’s moral 
status, her whole destiny might have been bright instead 
of dark; her talents and beauty, instead of being wasted 
in a prison, might have adorned a palace and added 
lustre to a croAvn. 

Such is a brief sketch of some of the most famous 
citations recorded in history. Tlierc is matter in them 
for serious consideration, not as encouraging a super- 
stitious belief in marvels, but ns showing the influence 
of the mind upon the body ; a subject of such importance, 
that the writer gladly leaves it to abler hands. 


ASTEONOiSIY TOR THE MILLION— DICK’S 
‘ SIDEREAL mAVElsS: 

Dn Dick is the author of a series of volumes, in which 
science is very happily united with moral objects and 
an enlarged philantliropy. His books, we believe, are 
even better known in America than in their native 
country, although there, also, they seem to have ob- 
tained an extensive circulation. One of the latest of his 
productions is 71ie Sidereal lleaveuf:, a work designed to 
convey a popular view of the descriptive department of 
astronomy, and not unworthy of the attention of the 
higher class of readers, in as far as it gathers into one 
focus a considerable number of the most recent observa- 
tions of the, chief astronomers of Europe, A brief re- 
view of some of the more novel facts broug^’t out by Dr 
Dick in this volume, may not i)rove unacceiJtabIc to our 
readers. 

The first tiling wliich must strike, on even a passing 
glance at the stars, is their apparent diflcrcnce of size ; 
and they are* accordingly classed by astronomers as of 
the first, second, or third magnitudes (six of tliese l)eing 
visible to the eye, and as many as sixteen by the tele- 
scope); though the t(jrm does not properly signify size, 
but relative distance and consequent brightness. Sir 
W. Hersehel estimates it thus : — 
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From his own experiments, he found that the light of 
Sirius, the brightest of all the fixed stars, is about 324 
times that of an average star of the sixth magniAide ; 
and Dr Wollaston has estimated it as equal to that of 
fourteen of our suns. 

Now, these are facts, or rather figures, in which we 
are apt to acquiesce, as we do in the general fact, now 
jdaced beyond contradiction, that {dl the fixed stars ami 
suns, without, any very definite conceptions of a matter 
so far removed beyond human apprehension. But 
when of the two astronomers above-quoted 

goes o^iA>|ell us, that, ‘ as sepn with his forty -feet tele- 
6cope,^tue apjiearance 6f*.8irius announced itself at a 
grea#‘dJiitanoe, like the dawn of the morning,, and came 
on degtues^ increasing in brightness, till this brilliaut 


star at length entered the field of the telescope with 
all the splendour of the rising sun, and forced him to 
take his eyes ofl' the beautiful sight’ — we not only begin 
to take in that what, at such an enormous distance 
(20,000,000,000 of miles from our earth) could display 
the splendour, and produce the dazzling effects of our 
own sun, is indeed a brother, though infinitely superior 
luminary ; but form some faint conception of what 
must be the extent of a universe crowded with tele- 
scopic stars, unquestionably themselves suns also, whose 
distances, and the time requisite to traverse the space 
which sepanites them from us. Dr Dick thus fami- 
liarly illustrates : — ‘ A steam-carriage,’ says he, ‘ setting 
out from the earth with a velocity of twenty miles jier 
hour, or 486 miles a-day, w'oiild require 350,383,460 
years to pass from our globe to one of the stars above 
alluded to. A seraph might wing his flight with the 
swiftness of light for millions of years through the 
regions of iimnensit}^ and never arrive at a boundary ; 
and we have reason to believe, from what we already 
know of the Creator and his works, that during the 
whole course of such an excursion, new objects and 
new scenes of glory and magnificence would be conti- 
nually rising to his view. Whether man will ever be 
permitted to traverse these vast spaces,’ says Dr Dick, 
‘is a question beyond our province to resolve.’ But 
what a field does the bare knowledge of their exist- 
ence open to the hopes and anticipations of an intelli- 
gent and immortal being ! 

To justify the use of the word ‘ crowded,’ which, as 
allied wdtli such boundless spage, miay seem inapplic- 
able, let us turn to our autlmr’s interestiiyf particulars 
of the Milky Way. This well-known onject, ‘when 
traced throughout its difl'ereiit directions, is found to 
encircle the wliole sphere of the heavens, though in 
some parts of its course broader and more brilliant tlian 
in others. It seems to have been knoAAm to the ancients 
exactly as now, and by them pcH^ticnlly considered tis 
a “ pavement of stars a conjecture w'hicU the telescope 
has fully confirmed. Ovid says — 

** A way there is, in heaven’s extended plain, 

Which, when the skies are clear, is sKm Ikdow', 

And mortals by the name <»f ‘ milky* know ; 

I’he ground ivorlc is of stars, tlirouKh which the r<»ad 
l.ios ofKiii t( the Thunderer’s abode. " 

And Milton thus characterises it — 

** A broad and ample road, wViose dust is ffold, 

And pavoinent sfurs, as stars tti iim api)eiiT, 

Been in the jialaxy, that milky way 

Like to a eirclinjf zone, i^wdefred with stars.” ’ 

Tlie following is a brief summary of Sir W. Herscliel’s 
observations on this region of the heavens, with a 
Newtonian reflecting telescope of twenty feet focal 
length, and an aperture of eighteen inches : — 

‘In the most crowded parts of the milky way,’ says 
he, * 1 have liad fields of view that contained no fewer 
than .588 stars, and these were continued for many 
minutes ; so that in one quarter of an hour’s time there 
passed not less than 116,000 stars through the field of 
view of my telescope. Now, the field of view taken in 
by the telescope was a sjiaee less than me^fourth of the 
apparent size of the moon; and in this narrow field 
were seen about as many stars as are generally beheld 
through the whole s/tyby the naked eye in a clear winter’s 
night. In some parts the stars cluster so thickly, that 
an average breadth of about five degrees gave 331,000 
stars. Were we to suppose every part of the zone 
equally rich with the space above referred to (about a 
61 St part of the whole milky way), it vriW contain no 
less than 20,191,000 stars. “In shorV' to use the 
words of Sir John Hersehel, “ this remarkable belt, when 
examined through powerful telescopes, is found (won- 
derful to relate !) consist entirely of stai's scattered h/ 
milUonsMika glittering dust, on the mack ground of the 
^neral heavens.” * 

In endeavouring to determine a ‘ sounding line, ’ as 
he calls it, foi^ fathoming the depth of the stratum of 
store in ^he milky way, he seems to prove, by pretty 
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[ conclusive reasoning, that hia twenty-feet telescope pene- 
1 trated to a distance in the profundity of space no less 
\ than 497 times the distance of Sirius ; so that a stratum 
of stars of 497 in thickness, each of them as far distant 
beyond another as Sirius is from our sim, was within 
the reach of hia vision ! consequently the most distant 
stars visible in his telescope must have been at nearly 
ten thousand billions of miles ! Of such immense dis- 
tances we can form nothinj? approaching to a distinct 
conception. We can only echo the sentiments of 
Sclmider of Lilienthal, when, with a still more power- 
ful instrument, he had calculated the number of stars 
visible by it in the milky way at 12,000,000, the sight 
drew from him the natural exclamation, * What omni- 
potence !’ • 

But what shall wo say when this milky way, of 
which our sun is merely a grain of the gold dust, has 
c;ome to be suspected to be only one of the 3000 similar 
galaxies, some of tJiem (as tliat in Orion) incomparably 
larger than itself, and soluble into distinct stars; while 
others more distant, yet dimly visible, only require 
advanced powers in the instrument of vi.sion to yield, 
according to every analogy, a similar result ! 'Fhe 
forms of these nchuUv., as they are called, arc endless 
and varied ; but it is a curious fact,lhat one in parti- 
cular, and that, too, situate at nearly tiie remotest point 
to wdiich our telescopes can carry us, and wdiich its 
Inghest powers liave as yet failed to resolve into stars, 
is su])poscd to bear a nionj striking resemblance to the 
j system of stars in which our sun is placed than any 
I other object which has j-et been descried in the heavens, 
j 8ir John ll^stihel describes it as a ‘brother system, 
i hearing a real analogy of structure to our own.’ It 
! consists of a bright round nucleus, surrounded at a 

I great distancf* by a nebulous ring, wdiicli appears ^plit 
: tlirough nearly the greater jwrtion of its circumference, 

I I being the precise a.sy)ect in wliich our milky way w'oulcl 
I present itself to the inhabitant of an egually distant 

I part of this visible region of the Almighty’s creation, 
which w'e are pleased to designate the ‘universe.’ 

■ But in w'liatev(;r part of creation we survey Ilis 
I operations, we uniformly find the character of variv.itj 
injjjressed u|K)n all Jiis works. The light of the stars 
I generally is greatly diversified, though, on a cursory 
i view of the firmament, they appear nearly of the sanic 
j aspect. The r.ays of Sirius, for cxaniyile, arc not only 
strikingly different from those of Aldebaran, but from 
i those of many other shins which seem to bear a nearer 
I resemblance. In tropical climates, where the sky is 

i clearer than wdth ns, and almost of a dark ebony colour, 
the difference is more jKirceptiblc. In this respect, us 
well as others, it is true that ‘one star diflereth from 
another in glory.* 

But the phenomena of double stars do not seem to 
i liave been much attended to, till Sir William Herschel 
i commenced his extensive observations. From some 
six or eight of these stars, known to a preceding age, 
that indefatigable observer, and his no less distin- 
guished son, have risen to a distinct list of 3300 double 
and triple stiirs from their own solitary observations, 
which, added to a catalogue by the celebrated Struve of 
Dorpat of no less tlian 3000 (to determine which he had 
to examine minutely 120,000 stars), makes the total 
number known exceed 6000. To some minds, not ac- 
(mstomed to deep reflection, it may appear a very trivial 
fact, that a small and scarcely distinguishable point of 
light adjacent to a larger star should revolve around its 
larger attendant ; but tliia phenomenon, minute and 
trivial 08 it may at first sight appear, proclaims the 
astonishing fact, that suns revolve around suns, and 
systems around systems. Prodigiouis reflection !— that 
etin should revolve round sun, witli aB JtSt planetary 
systems along with it, and tho |H^bfbla distil 
them 200,000 millions of miles ! . i 

It was predicted, so early as 17B3, that pnobibly some 
day tlic periods of tt^se revodutipQS might be 4is#vered } 
which is now fuUy reidisodii'aBHd no.loi^ of 

conjecture. More than fift^ in^ances 

*■'. ■ V • 


lative position in the two stars ]ia\e been sufiicienriy 
observed to ascertain the fact of circular progressive 
motion, completed in some cases in a period of 43 years, 
in others of 342, while some must require 12 or 1600 
years. * On the whole,’ says 8ir John Herschel, ‘ we 
have the same evidence of tlicir rotations about each 
other, 118 we have of those of Uranus and Saturn about 
the sun.* 

There is another interesting view which may be taken 
of these binary systems, as they are called, and that is 
the contrast of colours which some of tlie stars composing 
them exhibit. * Many of the double stars,’ says Sir 
John Herschel, ‘exhibit thp be:iutiful and curious phe- 
nomena of contrasted or complimentary colours. In 
such instances the larger star is usually of a ruddy or 
orange hue, while the smaller one ai)pear8 blue or green ; 
and it may be easier suggested in words than conceived 
in imagination, what cariety of ilhiniination two sum, a 
red and a greejjgor a yellow and a blue, must afford a 
planet circulatiiig ab«jut either ; and what charming cou' 
tnists and “ gratefuf vicissitudes ” a red and green day, 
for instance, alternating with .a white one, might arise 
from the presence or absence of one or other above the 
horizon. Insulated stars, of a red colour almost as deei) 
as that of blood, occur in many parts of the heavens ; 
but no green or blue star (of any decided hue) has, we 
believe, ever been noticed, unassociated with a compa- 
nion brighter than itself.’ 

But w'onderful as we have seen binary systems to he, 
triple, (juadrn])le, and multiple stars are now^ iilso ascer- 
tained to form connected systems. What an idea of tlio 
order if creation and intelligence of tlie Creator does tliis 
complexity, yet harmony of motions and orbits, give rise 
to; Millions of bodies, all in regular yet connected 
motion, pursuing their way without confusion or colli- 
sion, in spite of the (by man) incalculable disturbing 
forces of the bodices among whicli they circulate ! What 
a daily and hourly attestation 'to the omniscience of 
Him who first impressed them with their motions and 
velocities, and by whom, at a glance, all their perturba- 
tions were fore8i?en and provided for I 

Hitherto, wc have spoken chiefly of the l^undreds and 
millions of heavenly bodies which the progress of science 
has unfolded to the astronomer’s view.* Itut there are 
stars, ‘ few and far betwijen,’ indeed, which have blazed 
conspicuously in our firmament but to disappear from it ; 
wdiethcr permanently or not, remains to be seen. The 
following is Dr Dick’s account of the most remarkable 
among them : — 

‘III the beginning of November 1572, a’^iew star ap- 
peared in Cassiopeia, whose appearance was sudden and 
brilliant, and its xdienomcna so striking, as to determine 
the celebrated Tyclio Brahe to become an astronomer. 
Returning about ten to his laboratory, he came to a 
crowd of country people staring at sonietliing behind 
him, and looking round, he lieheld this wonderful 
oliject. ! i w'as so bright, that his staft' cast a shadow ; 
of a dazzling white, witli a little oi* a bluish tinge. It 
had no hair or tail around it similar to comets, but 
shone with the same kind of lustre as the other fixed 
stars. Its brilliancy was so great as to surpass that of 
Lyra and Sirius. It appeared largyr than J upiter in its 
nearest approach to the earth ; and was seen, by those 
wlioJiad good eyes, at noonday. 

In this state it continued to shine, with undiminished 
brilliancy, during the remaining part of November, or 
morci than three weeks. It gradually diminished, through 
December, to th§ siaie of Jupiter. In January, February, 
and March 1573, it appeared about a star of the first 
rvjigiiitude, graduall.i|^ decreasing in brightness, till, about 
(Vetober, it was only equal to one of die fourth, and in 
January and February 1574, to the fifth and sixth 
magnitude. In spring 1573, it grew reddish like Mars; 
in the month of May that year, pale and livid, like 
Saturn; and, after sixteen months, It finally disappeared 
in March 1574.* » * • 

* It is impossible,* says Mrs Somerville, when ,alluding 
to this star of 1572, * to imagine anything iqore tremen- 

■ -• : 
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(louB than a conflagration that could be visible at such a 
distance/ Whether there were anything in the state 
of the body alluded to, similar to what we call a confla- 
gration, may be justly doubted ; but there was a splen- 
dour and luminosity concentrated in that point of the 
heavens where the star appeared, which would more 
than equal the blaze of twelve millions of worlds such 
as ours, were they all collected in one mass, and all at 
once wrapt in flames. 

The supposition of these stars being suns destroyed 
by combustion, has been favoured by La Iflacc, Profes- 
sor Vince, M. Mason Grood, and the late Professor Robi- 
son of Edinburgh, who asks, * What has become of that 
dazzling star, surpassing Venus in brigJitness, which 
shone out all at once in November 1572 

Another star, almost similar in briglitness, appeared 
in September 1604, and shone, gradually diminishing, 
till some time between October 1605 and the following 
Eebruary. The theory of Dr Dick on the subject seems 
to be, that these are not worlds in combustion, but huge 
bodies approaching our system in vastly elliptical orbits 
at fixed periods, and receding in tlie same manner. As 
similar phenomena afipeared in the same place (Cassio- 
peia) in 934 and 1264, a period of about 319 years, he 
supposes this nviglit b(‘ the m7ne ; and if so, it s next re- 
turn would be about 1891 or 1892. Should this prove 
the case, astronomers will now have a better opportunity 
of marking its aspects and rtjvolutions, and determining 
its size and period. 

‘ Whatever view,’ he says, ‘ we may be led to take of 
such events, we behold a display of magnitude, of mo- 
tion, and of maguificemje, which overpowers the human 
faculties, and shows us the littleness of man, and the 
limited nature of his powers; and which ought to in- 
spire us with rcvei'oiice for that Almighty Being v^ho sits 
on the throne of the universe, describing all its move- 
ments for the accomplishment of Ills wise and righteous 
designs, and for the diftusion of universal happiness 
throughout all ranks of intelligcint existences. “ Caust 
thou by searching find out (iod ? ("anst thou And out 
the Almighty to X-»erfection ? In the heights of heaven 
he doth greaii things past finding out, yea, and wonders 
without number. By his spirit he liath garnished the 
heavens. Tlfe pillars thereof tremble, and are astonishod 
at his reproof. J ^o ! these are but parts jf his ways ; 
but tlie thunder of his power who can understand?” ’ 


AQCIDENTS IN MINES. 

Wb can scarcely turn up a newspaper which does not 
record some mining accident. Indeed, combining the 
great mining districts of this island, it may bo safely 
stated that broken limbs and loss of life are of almost 
every-day occurrence, involving a yast amount of indivi- 
dual suffering and family deprivation. There is now be- 
fi)re U8 a list of accidents, gleaned from the pages of the 
Mining Journai, for a period of eight months, by which 
it appears 301 individuals have lost their lives, and 
182 received severe and pennanent injuries. According 
tfi parliamentary report, the annual loss of life in the 
Bromwich, Tipton, pudley, ana Wolverhampton dis- 
trict, amounts to 110 ; and it is stated by the Midland 
Mining Commission, that out of 1122 deatlis'of colliers, 
not fewer than 610 arose from accidents. All this points 
to a fearful amount of individual suffering, as well as 
national loss ; and yet we believe nine-tenths of these 
calamities are never known beyond the locality in which 
they occur. In fact, the best authorities allow that 
scarcely a fifth of the accidentft which happen ip 
connexion with„ mining operations is recorded in the 
newspapers, imd, proceeding upon this estimate, they 
calmdatu , 2500 lives are annually lost to Britain 

throuji^ cause alone! Ckjcasionally, the public is 

startliiCd hyi some dreadful explosion in the coUieri^ of 
Newb^f^ Whitehaven ; but such accidents, however 
di|itressis|fo py^te but a small portion of the total loss ; 
iWEhl (dioke-damp, bursting of old water-** ^ 



wastes, breaking of apparatus in descending the pif, 
and other minor causes, insensibly increasing the mor- 
tality to its present alarming extent. Such being the 
facts, the question occurs — Can anything be done to 
lessen the evil ? 

Since the better construction of our roads, and the 
more careful management arising from public competi- 
tion, stage-coach accidents seldom or ever occur. Expe- 
rience, public opinion acting upon the pecuniary inte- 
rests of companies, and legal enactments, have already 
produced a salutary diminution in railway casualties ; 
and the same influences will also in time dirninisli the 
dangers of steam-navigation. In these cases the remedy 
has i)een effected by the public taking care of itself on 
tlie one hand, a«d companies looking after tlieir pecu- 
niary interests on the other. But tlie miner is obscure 
and comparatively helpless; on his side is dependence 
for broad, on the side of his master are power and au- 
thority. Unless, therefore, a hcnevolence akin to that 
which has prevented the employment, in mines, of 
females, and of children under ten years of age, takes 
part with the miner, the perils of his occupation run 
little chani'c of being spt'cdily abolished. I’resuining 
that such a benevolence were to interfere, nay, tluit the 
state were to legislate for its own protection — for the 
annual loss of so many lives entails a heavy Vmrden 
upon the community— we see no inherent difficulties in 
the occupation of a, miner which sliould render it more 
liable to accident than many other so-called ‘ hazardous* 
employments. V/e have only to glance at the causes 
of tlie acandents recorded, to t!?>nvinccd that their 
removal or mitigation is wiAhiii the pou^r of human 
ingenuity and caution. 

Upon investigation, it appears that explosion of fire- 
damp, choke-dam^), falling of the roof, breaking of the 
rope or other apiiaratus in descent, fall of stone.s down 
tlie pit, and bursting of water from old wastes, are the 
chief causes of accident ; and none of these appears to 
j pHisent any insurmountable obstacles to it.s removal or 
mitigation, in the first place, many of such casualties 
arise from carelessness or ignorance on the part of the 
workmen themselves, and might be prevented by the 
employment of an accredited agent to whom the entire I 
safety - regulation of the mine should be intrusted. ; 
Where such overseers are employed, accidents .sehloni i 
take place; the proper working of the engines, the 1 
ropes, ventilation, and locking of the safety-lamps, Ixung i 
the objects of their daily inspection. But even tlie ; 
strictest iiumun vigilance is fVillihle ; and in a matter of j 
sueli momentous iinx>ortance as tfie removal of fire-damp i 
and choke-damp, there ought to be some arrangements | 
of a Y»eculiarly careful nature. IVesuining that the i 
most approved safety-lamps are sufiplied to the miner, ! 
the great currcints of ventilation ouglit to lx; regulated 
from above, and in connexion with the never-failing 
source of the atmosphere. Eire-damp is light, and will 
ascend wherever an egress is aflTonled it; and choke- 
damp can always lx; driveii from its lurking places by a 
suiierior current of pure air. To the former, an escaiie 
can Ixi readily afforded by open shafts or by the Ixir- 
ing rod ; and where such ventilation exists, in "connexion 
with rarefaction by fire, or with currents jiroduood by 
the steam-engine, choke-damp must disappear. Falls 
of tlie roof should Ixj of rare occurrence where jirops are 
lilierally supplied, and where an avaricious system of 
* harrying ' (removing all the coal-supi)orts for the sake 
of tho mineral) is not adopted ; and the breaking of 
the rope and other apparatus in descents would perhaps 
never happen, were these daily inspec^ted, and properly 
secured at night from malicious damage. In fine, few' 
of those causes which so fVequently prove fatal in mines 
are beyond human control, if proixjr means were taken 
for their removal ; but these means, we fear, will continue 
to l)e ntiijlected, or at best be but imperfectly applied, 
till legislative enactment compel their adoption. De- 
pending, as Britain does, for so mucli of her wealth and 
comfort upon Iter minerd resources, it is far from credit- 
able that^the lives of her miners should continue to be 
# . * 
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exposed to such hazards, whether from their own igno- 
raiioo, or from the neglect and avarice of their masters. 
Considerations of self-interest^ as well as of humanity, 
should prompt to this endeavour ; for an annual loss of 
2500 lives cannot take place without materially adding 
to the liabilities of an already overburdened community. 


THE WEATHER I’OBETOLI) BY OBSERVING THE HABITS OF 
A SBIOER. 

Quatrcmer Disjonval, a Frenchmin by birth, was ad- 
jutant-general in Holland, and took an active part on the 
side of the Dutch patriots when they revolted againet 
the Stadtholder. On the arrival of the Prussian army, 
unaer the Duke of Brunswick, he vim immediately 
taken, tried, and having been condemned to twenty-live 
years' imj)riHomnent, w^as incarcerated in a dinigeon at 
TItrccht, wlierc he remained eight years. Spiders, which 
arc the constjint, and frcrpiontly tlic sole companions of 
tljc unhappy Inmates of such places, were almost the 
only living objects which Disjonval saw in the prison 
of rtreeht. Partly to beguile the tedeiiis monotony of 
his life, and i):irtly from a taste winch he had imbibed 
for natural liistory, he began to seek eniploynient, and 
eventually found amiiscTnent in watching tlie ha))itK and 
iuov{?un iitH of his tiny fellow-j prisoners. ,He soon r<’niark(;d 
lliat certain actions of the spiders were intimately eoii- 
neeted witli approaching changes in the weather. A 
vi<»l<‘nt pain on one side, of his head, to whieli ho was sub- 
ject at sucli times, had first drawn his attention to the 
eonnexion hetween such changes and coiTcsponding inove- 
I nieiits among the sp*^ders. For instance, he remarked that 
I those sfnehTS wliicli speii a large web ill a wheel-like form, 
iiivariahly wvflulrew from liis cell when lie had his had 

■ headache; and that these two si^gns, namely, the pain in 
: his head, and the disappearnnec of the spiders, were as in- 
i vurialdy followed by very severe w eatlu r. So ofton as his 
; Iteadache attacked him, so regularly did the spiders disap- 
; i»ear, and tlu u rain and north-east winds prevailed for 
i several days. As tlie spiders began to show themselves 

again in their woli.s, and display tlicir uanal activity, so did 
his pains gradu illy leave him until he got w'cll and the fine 
weatlier retimutd. I'urtlier oliservations confirmed liim in 
lielitviiig these spiders to be in the higViest degree sensi- 
I tiv(' of approaclihig changes in the atmosphere, and tliat 
their retirement and reappearance, their W'caving and 
gcneraldiahits, were so intimately coiineeted witli elianges 
in the weather, that he, concluded they were of all things 
liest fitted to give accurate intimation wdien severe weather 

■ might be exi>eetcd. In short, Disjonval pursued these 
: iiKjuiries and observations with so much industry and iii- 

■ ielligenee, that by remarking tlie habits of bis spi lers, he 

! vas at length enabled to prognosticate the approach of 
I st'V('ri' we.itluT iVoiii ten to fourteen days before it set in, 
j V hieli is X)roved by the following fact, which led to his re- 
I h'svse. 

^^'lu‘n the troops of the French republic pverran Holland 
; in the winter of 17!4, and kept pushing forw.ard over the 
! iee, a sudden and unexpeeted thaw', in the early part of 
: tl>o montU of December, threateneil the destruction of the 
; whole army unless it was instantly withdrawal. Tiie French 
i generals wen; thinking seriously of accepting a sum ofl'cred 
by the Dntcdi, and withdrawing their troops, wdieii Dis- 
jtinval, who hoped that the sueeess of the republican amiy 
might lead to his release, used every exertion, and at Icngtli 
succeeded in getting a letter eonveyod to the French gene- 
ral in .fanuary 1795, in which he pUHlgod himself; from the 
jieculiar actions of the spiders, of w’hose movements he 
w^as no^ enabled to judge with perfect accuracy, that 
vk itliin fourteen days tliore would commence a most severe 
frost, which 'voukl make the French masters of all the 
rivers, and afrorcl them sullicient time to completo and 
make sure of the conquest they had comnienoed, before it 
should be followed by a thaw% The commander of the 
French forces helieved his prognostication, and persevered. 
The cold weatlier, w'hicli Disjoqval Iiad aimoimced, made 
its appearance in twelve days, and with such intensity, 
that the ice over the rivers and canals became capable of 
bearing the heaviest artillery. On the 28th Janna^ 1795, 
the French army entered Utrecht In trlunijdi ; auiFQiiatre; 
iner Disjonval, who had watohed the habits of his spiders 
with so much intelligence and suooess, was, as a reward 
for liis ingenuity, released ton |«rison.-r->br(?/^i (^rterl^ 
IiemwJbrJmmfy» > 


ENCOtTRAGINO HINTS. 

Don’t be discouraged, if in the outset of life things do not 
go on smoothly. It stddom happens that the hopes we cherish 
for the future are rtsalised. 'I'he path of life appears smootli 
and levc3l ; but wdien w'o (!omt3 to travel it, we find it all up 
hill, and generally rough enough. The journey is a laborious 
one ; and, whether poor or wealthy, high or low, W'e shall 
find it to our disappointment, if w cj have built on any other 
calculation. I’o endure it with as much cheerfulness as 
possible, and to elbow our way tlirough the great crowd, 

‘ hoping for little, yet striving for much,’ is perhaps the beet 
plan. Don't be discouraged, if oecasioually you slip down 
by the way, and your neighbour treads over you a little ; 
or, in other words, don’t let U failure or two dishearten you. 
Accidents will hai>pen, miscalculations will sometimes be 
made ; things w’ill turn out dilierently from our exi)cc- 
tations, and we may be sntterers. It is worth while to 
remember, that fortune is like the skies in April, soinetiinee 
clear and favourahlt' : and as it would be folly to ^lespair of 
again seeing because to-day is stormy, »o it is 

unwise to sinfeTmto despondency when fortune frowns, 
since, in the common coiirse of things, she may surely be 
expected to smile anil smile agairj Don’t be discouraged 
if you are deceived in the tieople of tlio world ; they are 
rotten at the core. From such sources as these you may 
be most unexjMrctedly deceived, and you will naturally feel 
sore under such deceptions ; but to these you may become 
used : if you fare as otlier peoi>le do, they w'ill lose their 
novelty before you grow gray, and you will leam to trust 
more cautiously, and examine tlieir character closely, before 
you allow great opportunities to injure yon. Don’t be dis- 
couraged under any eireumstanccs. Go steadily forward. 
Rather omisult your own conscience than the opinion of 
men, tliough the latter is not to Ixi disregarded. Be indus- 
trione, be sober, be honest; dealing in perfect kindness with 
alt wdio come in yoiir way, exercising a neighbourly and 
ol)liging spirit in your whole inKsreourse ; and if you do not 
prospier as raj)idly now' as some of your neighbours, depend 
upon it you will be ath^astfis happy. — .Neivfij:K/;i7er pantyrapL 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

The recent accounts Irom this colony, which are dated 
to the 15th August, appear to giv(5 indications of a spirit of 
enterprise having sprung up among the settlers. It is very 
evident that the lirst step for th(3 advauccdient of a new' 
colony roust be the estal>lis]iment of an e.xpqyt trade. No 
country can Hourish w'hicli is drained of its 8i>ecie in pay- 
ment for imp<irtcd articles j and therefore, to produce sufii- 
cieut for its own iise, is the most etlectual means to prevent 
the emission of oai>ital, while the production of more than 
siiflicient, which must lead to exportation, w ill in its turn 
introduce additional ca|)ital. The Western Australiatis 
appear to be following this line of policy, and throughout 
the colony an anxiidy seems to prevail to discover ex^nn’t- 
able commodities, and turn tbeni to advantage. Besides 
the staple artit^les of wool, oil, and wdialelMuie, the list of 
Western Australian exports is likely .soon to receive addi- 
tions in those of wine, live stock, i)otatoes, timber, flax, 
and olive-oil ; and labour only is wanted to enable the 
colonists to ship these articles to the neighbouring colonies, 
and even -O ICngland, loan extent wdiieh cannot fail greatly 
to advance the prosiwrity of their settlement, llie govei^ 
liar’s speech at the ojiciung of the council on the *21 st June 
last, re|)orts good progress. He alludes to the general state 
of afi'airs, ami eongratulates the council on the solvent 
condition of their colon^j; as compared with that of the 
other Australian scttlermaits. He (feplorcs the high price 
of labour ; but bojk’s that some means may be devised for 
the igtroduction of immigrants, and urges the colonists to 
turn every attention to exportation. A long discussion 
BuVweqncntly ooc tirred in tlio council on the motion of one 
of its memlicrs for the repeal of an act prohibiting distilla- 
tion in the colony, it was now thought that the manu- 
toture of bvaudy, under certain restrictions, would benefit 
tlie community. Tluj permission, however, was deferred 
uiVtil vineyard cultivation shall have reached a moro ad- 
vanced stage, rhe reiwrts of the Western Australian, tlie 
Agricultural, and the Vineyard Bocieties, were very satis- 
factory ; and that of the Western Australian Bank showed 
that its affairs were prosperous. The new church at Fre- 
mantle liad been opened with a very interestii^g ceremony, 
and several other public works •of gre^at importance were 
rapidly approaching completion. On the wlioie, the advices 
from this quarter are pleasing, and indicate an exemption 
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from the depression ^so generally felt bv the neighbouring 
colonies, and a gradual progress, retarded by the absence 
of labour, and consequent high rate of wages, but yet steady 
and prosperous. 

INSTINCT OP THE ANT-IJON. 

Among the instincts which direct animals in tlie acquire- 
ment of their food, few are more remarkalile than those 
possessed by the larva of the ant-lion, a small insect allied 
to the dragon-fly. This animal is destined tq feed upon 
ants and other small insects, whose juices it sucks ; but 
it moves slowly, and with difficulty, so that it could 
scarcely have obtained the requisite supply of food, if na- 
ture had not guided it in the construction of a remarkable 
snare, which entraps the prey it could nt)t ac«iuire by 
pursuit. It digs in fine sand a little funnel-shaped pit, 
and conceals itself at the bottom of this until an insect 
falls over its edge ; and if its victim seeks to escape, or 
stops in its fall to the bottom, it throws over it, by nieans 
of its head and mandibles, a (Quantity of sand, by wdiich the 
insect is caused to roll down the steep, witliin reach of its 
captor. The manner in whicli tlu‘ ant-lion digs this pit is 
extremely curious. After having examined the spot where 
it purposes to estfiblisii iteclf, it traces a circle of the dimen- 
sions of the mouth of its pit, then placing itself within this 
; Une, and making use of one of its legs as a spade, it digs out 
a quantity of sand, which it heaps upon its iiead, and then, 
by a sudden jerk, throws this some inches beyond its circle. 
In this manner it digs .a trench, which serves as the border 
of its intended excavation, moving backwards along the 
circle until it comes to the same point again ; it then 
clianges sides, and moves in the contr:iry direction, and so 
continues until its work is completed. If, in the course of 
its labours, it meets with a little stone, the presence of 
which would injure the perfection of its snare, it neglects 
it at first, but returns to it alter finishing the rest of its 
I work, and uses all its efforts to get it upon its back, and 
carry it out of its excavation ; but if it cannot succeed in 
this, it abandons its work, and commences anew elsewhere. 
When the pit is completed, it is usually al)Out thirty inches 
in diameter by twenty in depth ; and when the inclination 
of its walls has been altered by any as almost always 
happens when an insect has fallen in, the ant-lion hastens 
to repair the damage. — AninioJ Physioloyij — 

Popiuar CyckipcPAiia of Naiurat Science, 

% 

HOW TO CLEAN A EOWLING-PIECE. 

» * 

Sir Astley Cooper stjemed to be innately x>bllosophically 
disposed, and always had soine object of prat.cical utility in 
view. In lus scientific inquiries, he had remarkable facility 
of applying his knowledge to the daily concerns of life, and 
delighted in suggesting improvements for matters which 
might almost appear too trifling to attract Ills notice. I 
remember iiptn one occasion saying in his hearing, * 1 nmst 
send my gun to town to have it cleaned, for it has become 
so much leaded that, it is unfit for use.’ ‘ Pooh ! ’ said he ; 
‘send it to London ! there is not the least occasion for it. 
Keep a few ounces of (luicksilver in the gun-case, and then 
you can easily unlead your gun yourself. 8top up the toueh- 
lioles by means of a little wax, and then, pouring the quick- 
silver into the barrels, roll it along them for a few minutes. 
Tlie mercury and the lead will form an amalgam, and Ie.ave 
the gun as clean as the first day it came out of tl>e shop. 
You have then only to strain the quicksilver through a 
piece of thin wash-leather, and it is again fit for use, for 
the lead will be left in the strainer.’ I have since adopted 
this plan, and with perfect suedbss . — Life of Sir Asttey 
Cooper, ^ ^ 

HONG KONG. ^ 

The island of Hong Kong, lately added to our possessions 
by the Chinese treaty, is comparatively a small patch of 
land, deriving its main importance from the facilities 
afforded by its situ<ation. It is from /ouf to five miles in 
width, and is traversed by a range of granitic hills from 500 
to upwards of 1000 in heiglit| The climate is not 
essentially diffe^t from that of Macao, on the mainland . 
of China ; anM there is abundance of good water at all . 
times of tlje year, nic soil is deconq>osed granite ; and ’ 
there are JiOO ams under cultivation, chiefly rice. 

The vegetjy I«oductions are mangoes, lichees, lengans, , 
oranges, ; rice, sweet jKjtatocs, yams, and a small 

quantity dfjttx. The anfmals are deer, armadillo, land- | 
tortoise, *itmi snakes, not known to be venomous; and a i 
gaant2ty <>f iigh are captured and cured at the viHa^ of i 


Chick-choo. As a station, it is reported to be by no means 
healthy. The most prevalent diseases are intermittent and 
remittent fevers ; and dysentery is common throughout the 
year, particularly after sudden changes of weather. The 
natives suffer from these complaints as well as Euro- 
peans. 

EXPORT EXTRAORDINARY. 

There is an export house whose establishment is in 
Manclicstcr, whicli, from the magnitude of its business, 
is jierhaps unparalleled— that is, in the same business — 
namely, exporters of ^cotton twist and piece-goods. The 
firm referred to is known to pack no fewer than 25,000 
to 30,000 bales j^er annum, each jiack weighing half a ton ; 
this latter (piautity gives 02 bales a day, equal to 41 tons, 
or 207 tons weqkly^— or nearly 15,000 tons a year. The 
carriage or freiglit j^id l>y this house is really astound- 
ing. The present cliarge to Hull is L.2per ton, and which, 
at this rate, amounts to L.5(K) per week, jiresuming that 
tlic bales take this route, which, no doubt, nine-tentlis of 
them do. The annual iiayinent on this head will therefore 
be witliin a fraction of L. 30,000. The statement will no 
doubt cause much suriirise, but there is every reason to 
believe that it is based on facts . — Leeds Mercury, 

SlTUaiARINE PLOUGH. 

A submarine i>lough for removing sand-banks in shallow 
waters is said to have been constructed by Dr Eddy of 
Cincinnati, somewhat on the i>rinciple of tlie Archimedean 
screw, boring up the sand at one end, and ivissing it through 
the screw to be discharged at tlie other extremity. 


FOOTSTEPS OF .il^GELS. 

• • 

AVhbn tho hours of 4hi> are numbered, 
And tho voiijcs of tho night 

the bettor wjiil, that sdumberod, 

To a holy, calm delight ; 

Ere the evening lamps arc llghUd, 

And, like phantoms grim and tall, 
Shadow.s from the lUful tire-light 
Dance upon tho parlour wall ; 

Then tho forms of the departed 
i'’nter at the oi)en door ; 

The bclovial, the true hearted, 

Come to visit me once more ; 

lie, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noi>U‘ longings for the strife. 

By the roadside fell and perished, 

Weary with the march of life ! 

Tlicy, the holy ones and weakly, 

M'ho the cTo.s.s of sjiff’oring lx*re, 

Folded their pale hands so iheekly, 

B])ako with us on cartli no mure I 

And with them, the being beauteous 
Who unto my ^outh was given. 

More than all thiiig.H oIm' to love me, 

And is now a saint in heaven. 

With a slow and noiseless fooisUqi 
Comes that inestDeiiger divine ; 

Takes tho vacant cliair beside me. 

Lays her gontlo hand In mine. 

And she sits and gazes at me 

With those deep and tender eyes. 

Like tho stars, ho still and saint like, 
l^ookiiig downward from the skiM. 

Uttered not, yet oomprehondod, 

Is the spirit’s voiceless prayer. 

Soft reliukes, In blessings ended, 
Breathing from her lips of air. 

V, though oft depressed and lonely, 

All my fears nro laid aside, 

If I but remember only 
Such as these have lived and died ! 

-Lonfifdlow’s Poems iAinerkanJ, 
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B E G G I N G. 

I’jcRiiAPs no social feature of our country Ima been more i 
clianged since George ill. was king, than that of>i'beg- 
ging. In rny early days, tliis profession v/as practised 
only by a humble set of i)eop]e', generally old and dis- 
abled : some went on crutches, some sailed along in 
things like bowls, a small seleet number were carried 
on from door to door in hand-barrows — and a precious 
set of tyrannical old men of the sea these >vcre b}^ the 
way, for, if a servant grumbled at their weight, or 
stopped too long to rest from it, tliey never scrupled to 
make hearty use tif both tongue and stick ; Tior were 
they ever kiiow n to giv'i any thanks for the trouble 
taken with them. Tlicre wore, indeed, a very few' of a 
respectable sort of beggars, wdio came half as volunteer 
guests, and As ere of sucli deliesu/y and propriety of be- 
haviour, that tliey frequently sat witli the master and 
mistress. Generally, however, the bc'ggars of former 
days were a pe.jr, humble, .''nd Jesiiieable sort of pople, 
trusting to tluyiv very wretcheduess for a means of 
exciting the.’, compassion of the public. Now, when 
everything has been so much improved, begging has 
been improved too. only in a far greater degree than 
anything else. In fact, begging 1ms taken its place 
amongst the politicnil and economic arrangements of 
our land. The greatest i)eople resort to it, and the 
most w'oridcrful thing.s are done b}' it. 

It is very remarkable bow a .science of sucdi capa- 
bilitie.s should have been allow’ed to slumhcT so long in 
an undeveloped state amongst the mere outcasts of 
society. Some one has remarked of printing, that it re- 
mained a.s (iiittenberg made it for the first four centu- 
ries, but then took a sudden start, and %vent through a 
series of splendid improvements, terminating in the four- 
cylinder niachiiu!, all in the short space of thirty years. 
Somewhat similar has been the history of begging — a 
poor snivelling employment for the fir.»5t six thousand 
ycar.s of the w'orld's histpry, but at length expanded to 
one of magnificent syst/m and detail in the course of 
about half an ordinary lifetime. Both facts form striking 
proofs of the dormitive condition of the human mind 
dowm to a recent period. TVlen dreamed long ago. They 
are now awake. There lies the difierenoe. It would he 
nl^urd, however, to suppose that begging is fven yet a 
jicrfect science, or one generally understood. It is going 
on well, but it is not at all what it might be made in the 
bauds of thorouglily skilled and active men, women, 
and young ladies ; and tliere is a vast portion of society 
who know as little* of it ns they do of printing. With 
a view to promote the advance of ’the science^I beg to 
submit a few of its fundamental principles to general 
consideration. 

The first gi'cnt principle concerned }n lagging is, that 
one lias always a chance of obtaining a thing I’ll* seeking 


it. Few tilings fall sv/oop into ouc'.s mouth like IJeau 
Tibbs’s frieiifls, Most things retpiiro to be asked for, 
sought for, at ; but wdien this trouble is 

taken about thcin, they are very apt to be got. 8o 
truly is this the case, that, theoretically speaking, tliere 
is scarcely anything in this world which may not ki 
had for the asking — that is to say, liad in some sort of 
Avay or degret; — the sleeve, if not the gow'ii. Many re- 
hufls, many failures, mneh grumbling and groaning, 
may be encountered in the course of the requisition ; 
but some share of succfjss will also be sure to accrue. 
The world, let my readers depend ui)on it, is divided 
among those wdio seek it. Nor is it, after all, diflicult 
to sec how this should he. First, the seeker is the man 
reiidy to take : he catches w'hat occurs ; while others, 
not on the outlook, let tilings |>ass. Then it is far more 
jdeasant fi)r any one who Inis, to give to one Avho seeks, 
than to one wdio does not seek, for it is surer of being 
appreciated, and is ahvnys getting quit of a trouble in the 
person of tlic petitioner. Modest merit, sitting quietly 
behind backs, onglit no doubt to be encouraged : everj^- 
body owms that ; but then mode.st merit can wait, and 
does not get angry for hv?ing put off a litAle longer. 8o 
e’en let tlie pestilent fellow have wdiat wants, and 
be done with him. And thus lie takes tlie spoils of 
fortune, whose only claim upon them is his making liiwS 
claim so pertinaciously, w'hilc simple Avorth sits quietly 
by, with only the empty reward of good opinion. 

A second great principle is the habit of the courtesies 
of societ}'. An honest unthinking gentleman, wlio pays 
his bills, reads the newspar.crs every day, goes oc(.'a- 
sionally out to dinner, and performs in a decentish way 
all the other duties of a respectable person, is informed 
in his dressing-room, between ten and cl(*vcn one morn- 
ing, that two ladies have called for him, and arc .sitting 
in the parlour. As soon as he can get himseif properly 
trimmed, he goes down to see tliem, and tinds two very 
gentlew’oman-like persons in possession of lus two ann- 
chairs. They rise at liis entrance — he greets them, and 
desires them to be sealed. The lx‘auty of the morning, 
and the unpleasantness of tlic 'wedtlior of Tlmrsday last 
Aveek, are fully airmitteil on both sides. He thinks they 
ma/ be A^ ishing to inquire respecting the character of a 
serA'ant, or something of a similar nature : no matter, 
he is by liahit a gentleman, and of course converses 
civilly. At length, after a fmv remarks on miscellaneous 
subj(n-ts, one of them drawls forth a book from her muff 
ctf reticule, and, adth^ssing him on the merits of a scheme 
for. furnishing shoes and stockings to the women of the 
Blackfeet Indians, begs he "will have the goodness to 
subscribe to it. Now really, he thinks,* this is a most 
preposterous affair ; but, the other hand, tla\4e poor 
ladies have no personal interest in it ; ofi the contraiy, 
under the pure influence of charitable feelings?^ they are 
taking a great deal of trouble, and exposing tbemsclves 

/ 
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to many collisions of a disagreeable nature, in order to 
promote an end which they think good. He cannot, 
then, but still treat them kindly, however annoying he 
may think their application. He therefore enters into 
an amicable argument with them, and, in the politest 
terms, endeavours to excuse himself from a snbscription. 
There are feet requiring shoes and stockings nearer 
home. He has so many things to subscribe for — only 
yesterday, he put down his name for a sovereign to the 
three burnt-out families. He really cannot afford much 
in these days of reduced interest. He had a monument 
last week — has just hi^elf been getting up a testimonial 
for a friend — and is Idnking for the soup-kitchen every 
day. How can he be expected in these c;ircum stances 
I to disburse for the female Blackfeets ? Well, they hear 
his objections, but they never appear one whit affected 
I by them ; for always, after allowing that what he says is 
true, they immediately glide back to the m4atter of their 
book, and at liim again. At length, it t?ecomes a fair 
matter of calculation. A crown buys him off gen- 
teelly. The alternative is coming to a harsh or rude 
point with these fair petitioners. Being a man of cour- 
tesy, he prefers keeping up his usual tone with them, 
strangers as they are ; and so ho twitches out his five 
shillings with the best grace he maj'. They then 
rise to take leave ; he sees them to the door ; good 
morning on both sides — all ends well. The Blackfect I 
women get the shoes and stockings, and the gentleman ■ 
has preserved his self-respect. The whole affair shows, 
in a forcible manner the importance of good genteel 
appearances in begging. A really poor object — half fed, 
lialf clad, half sarkit (to use Burns’s vigorous words) — 
gets only a copper, thougli he would require at least three 
or four to purchase him a supper and bed, and keep 
him off the streets for the night. But two well-dressed 
ladies are quite another thing, albeit their object be one 
almost vanishing beyond the horizon of Imman sym- 
patlxies. With them polite oljservances must be kept 
up, while a growl is but a proper accompaniment to the 
copper. In this ixjspect, begging is like business in 
general. The hare-footed waitress of a wayside ale- 
house is well rewarded with a penny *, but the elegantly- 
dressed attendant of a first-rate hotel would be under- 
paid with a c hilling. The dress and address in these 
matters is everything — and this brings up lo the 
Tliird principle, which is simply that faculty of our 
sentimental pystein called love of approbation, or desire 
of standing w'ell with our neighbours. People in general 
do not like to be thought shabby, or even suspected of 
shsibbinesa ; tlierefore they give. They like to see their 
jiamos ill a respectable subscription list, and that for a 
^peqtable sum ; and therefore they give, and that li- 
beiilly in comparison with tlieir means. The applica- 
tion is always felt as a thing involving two intere.sts — 
first that df the object of the application, second and 
chief, the pi^sonal feelings of the party applied to. What 
will he expected of me? What will look fair as my do- 
nation? These are questions asked almost before the 
necessity of the case is thought of. Even Byron, with 
all his enthusiasm for that Greece in whose cause he lost 
his life, wrote to a friend that, with regard to the Phil- 
hellenic subscription, he did nolf think he could get off 
under four thousand •pounds. Hiere are, indeed, some 
of a snfliciently stoical constitution tS be able to resist 
all such weak impulses ; these are the men who ‘ Uever 
give-~upon prinqiple ;’ but, like the w'ise in all ages, 
they are but a limited exception to a great rule. You 
are tolerably sure of a man when /ou can bring him 
under the compulsion. of his wish torst^d well wi th the 
or even the i^l^idnal applicant, 

Lastly, there & sm:h a thing as i &TOurabl6 dispoA- 
ridii p particular otgects esBing for oontribtttioUs. llach 
prejudice on behalf of whloh he 
2 !^ y ’^hen the application is premeriy made. 
PlMSW ^ have his mendicableride^r^^ 
choose. ' Borne 

and orphans ; .others ■ 

Jew iih]^t^ments, atid will subscribe for pieces nw 


causewayiiig, when their hearts would be found already 
paved if attacked on any softer subject Oppressed 
patriots interest some : they will bleed for nobody who 
has not been tried for his life, or suffered at least a 
year’s imprisonment It is necessary for a petitioner 
to know the parties who have predilections in behalf 
of the matter in question } for if he were to speak 
of widows and children to a patriot, or of captive 
martyrs to a man who only delights in getting streets 
widened, and pavement laid down where no pavement 
was before, or only a bad pavement, he would probabl}’^ 
be wasting liis charms upon the deaf adder. On the 
contrary, when he assails the proper persons, all is easy 
and smooth, and he accomplishes his task in a surpris- 
ingly short space of time. Not that he should he scru- 
pulous in addressing only favourably-disposed parties, 
if there be any need to go further ; for even amongst the 
disaffected, lie lias always the first three principles to 
come and go upon, and possibly upon one of these lie 
may strike down his bird ; hut it certainly is true, that 
it is by far the kindliest work when you have the pre- 
possessions of the party in accordance with your object. 
It is taking things with the grain. 

By favour of one or other of these principles, or of all 
together, it is wonderful liow potent a thing is begging. 
Few persons have as yet the faintest idea of it *, it is a 
Great Power known only to, and practised by, some 
scattered individuals, who themselves, notwithstanding 
their success, are perhaps not fully *#rare of the virtue 
which resides in it. 1 almost fear to go farther in de- 
veloping the philosophy of this great subject, like the 
wife of Sawney Bean, the Forfersiiire cannibal, who 
said that if people were gencAlly aware of^lie delicious 
nature of human flesh, they would all wish to eat of it, 
and of nothing else. It seems much to bo apprehended 
that, the puissance of the Mendieatory Principle be- 
coming better known, we shall find more persons taking 
advantage of it, and the world made almost intolerable 
for quiet people. But again 1 consider that perljap.s 
the time for such fears is past, and the only hope for 
those who at present do not beg is to begin to beg too. 
It seems as if we must all become beggars togetlier, 
merely to stand on equal terms with our neighbours. 
On tliis ground, it cannot Ut anything but right aiui 
proper tliat the principles of mendication should be 
generally understood, as by no other means can any one 
cope with and defend himself from those around him. 
And, clearly, when once it Cvimes to a fair stand-up 
fight of box against box, book against book, we may all 
expect to be eomfortable once more. A man will then 
take his subscription paper Avith him when he walks 
out, as he takes his umbrella or grcat-coat, or as gentle- 
men long ago took a pistol or bludgeon in their pockets. 
It will be his deem et tuUnmn^ at once his safety and his 
distinction. Young ladies in bonnets and veils, cruising 
about with book in muff for money to fiinush school- 
books to the slave cliildren of South Carolina, will come 
to know that such and such a gentleman has one for a 
silver cup to the chairman of the county committee for 
the fox hounds, and will give him a wide berth accord- 
ingly. People will come to have a respectful dread of 
each other’s ruled-paper blunderbusses, and none will 
then become prey but the silly fools who have not tlie 
sense, or won’t take the trouble, to keep weapons oflfen- 
sive and defensive of the like nature. 

Viewing the matter in this light, 1 believe I am 
doing noising but good service to mankind in impns- 
sing upon tliem the great power of begging, ana in- 
riiliing into them a knowledge of its fundamental 
principles. They may be atsumd mat it is a science a$ 
yet only in its inflmey. Thirty years ago, it thought 
of nothing above copper. It afterwards rose thio^h 
ailyer to bank notea. Now it collects its 

or occasionally# by way of a great stroke of 
mknndnili:, of 

ragged vagrant ;^en it became a slnsdc lady or gentle- 
i :tt0w;it: inay yet ,be 

iti boct$&l$bh for w a 
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.of thousands it may yet gather its millions. Only 
organise a proper force, and it might rival taxation in 
its results. There may yet be a central office in London 
for a mendientory mission which overspreads the world, 

, collecting alike from the Esquimaux and the Terra del 
Fuegans, the Japanese and the Kafirs. The way is 
clearly open for these and other such operations, for 
man is not only a begging, hut a hcggablc animal. He 
is formed by nature to giv(i to him who strenuously 
seeks ; to give for the sake of fair reputation, and for 
the sake of doing good. lie therefore lies fairly exposed 
to the Begging Power, ready to yield it the richest crops 
whenever the proper means arc taken, just like a field 
which has as yet been in a state of nature, but could 
give seventy tons of turnips ijer acre jf properly tilled 
and drilled. Some inconvenience may be experienced by 
individuals while things are going on to this pass, for 
some will naturally be less ready tlian otliers to take 
up the new weapons ; hut at length all will he fully 
armed and accoutred, and of course on a perfect equality 
in point of mendicator}'' redoubtablcness ; so tliat no one 
Avill have anything to complain of beyond his ncigh- 
i boars, while the funds so realised will be producing 
efi'ects of a kind heretofore undreamt for the geiKual 
I interests of mankind. 


11 LEGEND^ RESPECTING TREES. i 

1 1 SECOND ARTICLE, 

; j Orrn former selection of legends from Loudon's ‘ Arbor- i 
ctiim’ coneli^dod with* a a notation from fin old Christ- I 
j rails carol iif praise of holfy, assigning to it a chief place 
I in the hall, vhile ivy is made to stand without door, 

! j being ‘ full sore a-eold.’ This suggests, as an appro- 
: ! priatc beginning for our present gleanings, the rnytho- 
I logical allusions to the Ifitter evergreen, 
j Thii Itrtf was dedicated l»y the fincients to Bacidius, 
j wh ose stfituos ; ire generally found crowned with a wreath 
j of its leaves ; and, fis the favourite plant of the god of 
h wine, its praises have Ijcen sung by almost all poets, 
i whether niKuent or modern. Many ri'asons have been 
I given for tlie consecration to Bacchus of this plant, 
j Home poets say that it was l)e(;ause the ivy has the 
I efleet of dissipating the fumes of wine ; others, because 
! it w’as once his favourite youth Cissus ; and others, be- 
cause it is said tliut the ivy, if planted in vineinirds, 
will destroy the vines, and that it was thus doing an 
acceptable service to that plant to tear it up, and wrcatli 
I i it into chaplets and gatlands. The most probable, how- 
j ever, seems to 1 k‘, that the ivy is found at Nj^ssa, the 
I reputed birthplace of Bacchus, and in no other part of 
I India, 'rtie ancient Greek priests presented ii wreath 
I t;f ivy to newly -married persons, as a symbol of the 
i closeness of the tie which ought to hind tlicin together ; 

I and Ptolemy Philopfiter, king of Egypt, ordered all the 
Jews, 'who would abjure their religion, and attach them- 
selves to the superstitions of his country, to be branded 
with an ivy leaf. The ivy is symbolical of friendship, 
from the closeness of its adherence to the trees on which 
it has once fixed itself ; hence, also, it has become a fa- 
vourite device for seals — some of the best of w’hicli are, 
a sprig of ivy with the motto, * I die where 1 attach my- 
self;* and a fallen tree still covered wdth ivy, with the 
words, ^ Even ruin cannot separate us.* Ivy is the badge 
of the clan Gordon! 

Jasmine is no less celebrated for the delicacy of 
its odour add flowers, tlian for tlie pretty love legend 
connected with its European history. The custom which 
prevails in sdme countries, of brides wearing jasmine 
Spiers in their hair, is said to have arisen from the fol- 
grand'duke of Tuscany had, 
|h i piatit the defidously-soented Jasmine, of 
(^6a; was so carefhl of, tfiat He would#iot snl’- 

it t6 be His gardehei® however, being 

in lo^ with a peisaht in the neighbourhood, gave 
her a sp]rf|{ pf wtiS Want on her birUiday ; and he 

having taught her how to m cuttings, slug planted 


the sprig as a memorial oi his affection. It grew rapidly, 
and every one who saw it, admiring its beauty and 
sweetness, wished to have a plant of it. Tliese the girl 
supplied from cuttings, ami sold them so well, as to ob- 
tain enough of money to enable her to marry her lover. 
The young girls of Tuscany, in remembrance of this 
adventure, always deck themselves on their wedding- 
day with a nosegay of jasmine ; and they have a pro- 
yorb, ‘ that she w ho is worthy to wear a nosegay of jas- 
mine, is as good a.s a fortune to her husband.* 

2%c Mountain Ash}\ 2 ii& long been considered in Britain 
aa a sovereign preservative agahist witchcraft. Light- 
foot, in his Flora Scotiea, observes, ‘ It is probable that 
this tree was in high esteem with the Druids ; for it may 
to this day be .seen growing more frequently than any 
other in the neighbourhood of those Druidieal circles so 
I often seen in the north of Britain ; and the superstitious 
stiU continue to retain a great veneration for it, whicli 
was undoubtedly liandcd down to them from early an- 
tiquity. Tli^believe that a small part of this tree, car- 
ried about tbeiu, will prove a sovereign charm against 
all the dire effects of enchantment and witclicraft. Tlieir 
(tattle, also, as well as themselves, are jireserved by it 
from evil ; for the dairjuuaid will not forget to drive 
them to the shealing.s, or to the summer pa.stures, witli 
a rod of the row an-tree, which she carefully lays up 
over the door of the sheal-boothy', or summer-house, and 
drives them home again with the same. In Stratlispcy, 
they make on the first of May a hoop with the wood of 
this tree, and in tlie evening and morning cause the 
sheep and lambs to pass through it.’ Tliis superstitious 
belief w as recently, or is still, prevalent in Wales and 
tlie jiorth of England ; and the (compiler of this article 
has seen, within the la.st ten years, a bundle of rowan- 
tree rods wrapped round with red thread, and placed 
over the door of a Lowland cottager’s byre, on the ground 
that 

Ttowjin-trco and red thr<?ad 

Tut the witches from their speed. 

It is remarkable that nearly the same belief should 
exist also in India. ‘ I tvas amused an ^.surprised,* says 
Bishop Heber, ‘ to find the superstitioit !^hich in Eng- 
land and Hcotlartd attaches to the rowan tree, hero 
applied to a trc(; of similar form, "Vf IsiWi nation has 
been in this case tlie imitator? or from what common 
centre are all tliesc notions derived?’ 

/Vic Myrtle was an especial favourite among tlio 
ancients, by whom it was held sacred to Venus. The 
name is said to liave been taken from that of Myrsine, 
an Athenian maiden, a favourite of Minerva, wdio, suf- 
fering love to overpower her wisdom, w'as changed into 
a myrtle by her offended mistress, and takmi pity ou 
by Venus. Others say that Venus, -when she first 
sprang from tlie bosom of the sea, bad a wreath of 
myrtle round her head. The temples of this goddess 
were alivay.s surrounded by groves of myrtle ; and in 
Greet'e she ivas adored under the naim* of ^Tyrtilla. 
Pliny says that the Romans and Sabines, wdien they 
were reconciled, laid down their arms under a myrfle 
tree, and purified themselves with its boughs. Wreaths 
of myrtle were the symbols of authority wmm by the 
Athenian magistrates ; ami sprig> of if wrere entwined 
■with the laurel .wreatlis w^orn by those conquerors, 
diurmg their triumplis, wdio had gained a victory with- 
out bloodshed. 

The JXose has been a favourite subject Witll the poets 
in all countries and in all ages; and in mythological 
siiusions it is e^iually fertile. It was dedicated toy the 
Greeks to Aurora, as an emblem of youth, from its 
teluiess and reviving fragrance } md to Cupid, as an 
emblem of fngacity and danger, from tlie fleeting nature 
of its charms, and the wounds inflicted toy its thorns. 
It was given by Cupid to fierpoeratts, the god of 
silence, as a bribe to preyeht him from betraying the 
amours of Venus ; hence it wafi adopted as symboliciU 
of silence. The rose was, fyt this reasW, frequently 
sculptured on the ceiling of drinking and* fea^ng 
rooms, as a ivarning to the guests, that what was said 
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in moments of conviyiality should not be repeated ; from 
which what was intended to be kept secret was said to 
be told ‘ under the rose.’ The Greek poets say that the 
rose was originally white, but that it was changed to 
red — according to some, from the blood of Venus, who 
lacerated her feet with its thorns when rushing to the 
aid of Adonis, and according to others, from the blood 

Adonis himself. The fragrance of the rose is said by 
tlie poets to be derived from a cup of nectar thrown 
over it by Cupid ; and its thorns to be the stings of the 
bees with which the arc of his bow was strung. An- 
other fable relating tH the birth of the rose is, that 
Elora, having found the dead body of one of her favourite 
nymphs, w'hose beauty could only be equalled by her 
virtue, implored the assistance of all the gods and 
goddesses to aid her in changing it into a flower which 
all others should acknowledge to be their queen. Apollo 
lent the vivifying power of his Ijeanis, Bacchus bathed 
it in nectar, Vertummis gave its perfume, Pomona its 
fruit, and Flora herself its diadem of flowers. A beetle 
is often represented, on antique gems, as expiring sur- 
rounded by roses ; and this is supposed to he an emblem 
of a man enervated by luxury — the beetle being said 
to have such an antipathy to roses, tliat the smell of 
them will clause its death. 

Among the Romans, the rose was an especial favou- 
rite. They garnished their dishes 'with it ; wore gar- 
lands of it at their feasts; strewed their banqueting 
apartments with its leaves ; and their ladies used rose- 
I water as a i)erfume. Throughout the East, it was still 
more extensively celebrated ; the poetical allusions and 
legends relating to the rose being numerous enough to 
fill an ordinary volume. Tiiat wliich represents the 
nightingale as sighing for its love, is perhaps the pret- 
tiest, and has given rise to some of the mo.st exquisite 
verses both in our own and in the Persian language. 
The origin of the fable is thus told in the Lanyuage 
of Flowers: — ‘In a curious fragment by the celebrated 
poet Attar, entitled Bulhul Namch — tlie Book of the 
Nightingale — all the birds appear before Solomon, and 
charge the nightingale 'with disturinng tlieir rest, by 
the broken an,® plaintive strains wliich he warbles forth 
all the night in q sort of phrensy and intoxication. The 
nightingale is summoned, questioned, and acquitted by 
the wise king, because the binl assure.i him that liis 
vehement love for the rose drives him to distraction, 
and causes him to break forth into those passionate and 
touching complaints which arc laid to his charge.’ The 
Persians also assert, that * tlie nightingale in spring 
flutters rounU the rose bushes, uttering incessant com- 
plaints ; till, overpow'cred by the strong scent, he drops 
stupifled on the ground.’ 

The Catliolic Church has also added considerably to i 
the legendary history of the rose. A golden rose was ! 
considered so honourable a present, that none but crowned 
heads were thought worthy either to give or to receive 
it. Roses of this kind were sometimes consecrated by 
tlie popes on Good Friday, and given to sucli poten- 
tates as it was their particular interest or wish to load 
with favours ; the flower itself being an emblem of the 
mortalit}'- of body, and the « gold of wdiich it ivas 
composed of the immortality of the soul. The custom 
of blessing the rose is still preserved Rome, and the 
day on wliich the ceremony is performed is called 
nica in Fosa, The rose was always considered as a 
mystical emblem of the Catholic Church, and enters 
into the composition of most of their eccleriastical orna- 
ments. As a symbol of beauty and Unocence, it was 
customary, in some countries, to award a crown of roses 
to the girl who should be oclmowledged by all her cone- 
petitors to be tlie most amiable, modest, and dutiful in 
^their native village^a custom which, till lately, was 
annually in some districts of France. In 

the knights at a tournament wore a 
rosai\|J|(^^ on their slfeeves, ns an emblem that 

should accompany courage, and thqt beauty 
Wjp fta Inward of valour. About this period, the rose 
«r|l cd^sidered so precious in France, that in severlil 


parts of the country none but the rich and pow'^erfu! 
were sdlowed to cultivate it ; but in later times, we And 
it mentioned among the rights of manors, that their 
owners were empowered to levy a tax, or tribute, on 
their tenants, of so many busliels of roses, which were 
used not only for making rose-water, but for covering 
the tables witli, instead of napkins. The French par- 
liament had formerly a day Of ceremony, called Baillee 
de .Bosesy because great quantities of roses were then 
presented. 

Shakspeare, wlio no doubt followed some old legend 
or chronicle, derives the assumption of the red and the 
white roses by the rival houses of York and Lancaster, 
from a quarrel in the Temple Gardens betw'een Richard 
Plantagenet, IXike of York, and the Earl of Somerset, 
the partisan of Lancaster. Finding that their voices 
were getting too loud, Plantagenet proposes that they 
shall 

* In dumb alg:nlflcance proclaim their thoughts 

adding, 

‘ Let him who is a true-l>om gentleman, 

And stands upon the honour of his birth, 

If lie supposes 1 have pleaded truth, 

From off this brier pluck a white rose with me.* 

To which Somerset replies, 

* I^et him who is no eow ard.hor no flatterer, 

Hut dare muintain the party of the truth. 

Pluck u r.'d rose from off this thQi|pp with me.’ 

Their respective followers gathered the diiferent co- 
loured roses; hence tradition says these flowers were 
adopted as the badges of the hoj^s<^ of York and Lan- 
caster during tlie civil wars which aftcrv/ftfds desolated 
the country for more than thirty years. The York- 
and-Lancaster rose, which, wlien it comes true, has one- 
half of the flow'er red and the other white, was named 
in commemoration of tlie union of the two houses by 
the iiiarriage of Henry VII. of Lancaster with Elizabetli 
of York. 

The Bomnary is mentioned as emblematic of that 
constancy and devotion to the fair sex which w^as one 
of the characteristics of the days of chivalry. Garlands 
and chaplets w’ore formed of myrtle, laurel, and rose- 
mary, and put on the heads of the principal persons in 
feats. It was formerly held in high estimation ns a 
comforter of the brain and a strengthener to the me- 
mory; and on the latter account is considered as the 
emblem of fidelity in lovers. Formerly, it w'as worn 
at weddings, and also at funerals; and is still grown 
for that purpose in many parts qf the continent. Many 
allusions have been made to l)Otli customs by the poets, 
and also to its being a symlwl of remembrance ; thus 
Shaksjieare makes Ophelia say, ‘ There’s rosemary ibr 
you ; that’s for rcmeinbrance.’ 

The line, like the rosemary, being an evergreen, and 
retaining its appearance and taste during the whole 
3'ear, is considered an emblem of remembrance aqd 
grace. It was anciently named herb grace, or Iierb of 
pace ; tuid it is to this day called ave grace in Sussex, 
in allusion, doubtless, to Ave Ma/ria, GreUiA Plena, War- 
burton says, that rue had its name, * herb of grace,’ from 
its being used in exorcisms. Among the ancients, it 
was also used in several superstitious practices ‘ You 
are not yet at the parsley, nor even at the rue,* was a 
common shying with the Greeks to those persons who, 
having projected an enterprise, had not begun to put 
it into execution. .. In ancient times, gardens were edged 
wit!i hordfers of parsley and rue ; and those persons who 
had not passed these borders, were not accounted to 
have entered a garden ; hence, says Reid, in liis ‘ His- 
torical Botany,' the proverb originated. 

The Laurel, or sweet bay, was considered by the 
ancients as the emblem of victory, and also of clemency. 
The Roman generals were crowned with it in their 
triumplfdl processions ; every common soldier carried a 
sprig of it in Ins hand; and even the despatches an- 
nouncing a victory were wrap^d up in, and orna- 
mented with, •leaves of bay. The aromatic odour of 
these trass was supposed by the ancients to have tlie 
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power of dispelling contagion ; and during a pestilence, 
the Emperor Claudius removed his court to liaurentine, 
80 celebrated for its laurels. Theophrastus tells us 
that superstitious Greeks would keep a bay leaf in their 
* mouths all day, to preserve them from misfortune. In 
later times, it was supposed to bo a safeguard against 
lightning ; and Madame de Genlis mentions the device 
of the Count de Dunois, which was a bay tree, with the 
motto, ‘ I defend the earth that bears me.’ It was the 
custom in the middle ages to place wreaths of laurel 
witli the berries on round the heads of those x)oets who 
had particularly distinguished themselves; hence our 
expression, poet-laureate. ‘ Students,’ says Mr Phillips 
in his Sylva Florifci'a^ ‘ who liave taken their degrees at 
the universities, are called bachelors, from the French 
hachelier, which is derived from the Ijiitin haccalaurensy 
a laurel berry. These students weVe not allowed to 
marry, lest the duties of husband and lather should 
take them from their literary pursuits ; and in time all 
single men were called haahelors.^ 

Thv. Ycu% so celebrated in our own country for its 
cliurchyard associations, and from its being employed 
in the manufacture of bows — the weapon principally 
used by our warrior ancestors before the introduction 
of fire-arms — has fewer legends (lonneeted w'ith it than 
one would be led to suppose. The cu.stom of planting 
yew-trees in churchyards has never been satisfactorily 
explained. Somoihave supposed that these trees were 
placed near tlie churches for the purpose of affording 
branches on Palm-Sunday ; others, that they might be 
safe there from cAtlg, on acciount of their value for 
making ; others, thiit they were emblematical of 
silence and death ; and others, that they v ere useful 
for tlie imrpose of attbrding shade or shelter to those 
I places of worship wlien in more primitive form than 
i they now appear. Other writers have entered more 
I philosophically into this question, and presume that 
i the yew wa.s one of those evergreens which, from its 
i shade and shelter, was especially cultivated by the 
I Druids in their sacred groves and around their sacrifi- 
cial circles ; that when ( 'hristianity superseded Druid- 
i ism, the same places were chosen as the sites of the 
I new worship ; and that in this manner arose the asso- 
! elation of the yew-tree with our churches and church- 
: yards. It was also employed in funerals — ‘ by shroud 
I of wliite, stuck all with yew in some parts of England 
I dead bodies were rublied over with an infusion of its 
; leaves, to preserve them from putrefaction ; and many 
of our poets allud(^ to its connexion with ideas of 
; death — 

1 Cheerless unsocinl ]>1ant, that lovos to dwell 

*Mulst akulU and coflintt, (Epitaphs and wonns. 


STRIFE AND PEACE. 

Fredrika Bremer, the Swedish novelist, was first 
made known to tlie English public through the faithful 
translations of her works by lilrs llowitt. The exten- 
sive celebrity wJiich she has attained, is to be traced 
to her unostentatiously trutliful pictures of Swedish 
and Norwegian life. Though INliss Bremer draws 
occasionally from the usual resources of novelists, yet 
she most frequently rivets attention by more legiti- 
mate and simple means. Her sketches are seldom 
founded on exciting events, and she expends but little 
ingenuity in contriving such plots as tend to awaken 
the ex}>eclation and wonder of her readers, ^le copies 
life and nature, not in their wild and unaccustomed 
aspects, but as tliey daily appear to all eyes, and as 
they ordinarily address themselves to all sympathies. 
I This has given her works a charm of their own which 
I has been extensively felt, and caused her name to take 
its place amongst the most successful of our own lic- 
j tionlsU, * , 

1 The scene of the novel before us* is an estate called 


♦ New Bk«tcbw Qf Evftry-Day Life, Ac. Btrifo and Peace. By 
Pi'odvika Bremer. Translated by Mrs Mary Lonffiiian 

and Co. Ut44. t 


Semb, situated on the banks of a river which inter- i 
sects a branch of the great valley of Hallingdal, in 
Norway. There may be said to be Only three clia- 
racters in the narrath^ (for the others are extremely 
subordinate), and they are thus introduced on the scene. 

* On a cool Septemlier evening, strangers arrived at the 
Grange, which had now been long uninhabited. It was 
an elderly lady, of a noble hut gloomy exterior, in deep 
niourniiig. A young blooming maiden accompanied her. 
They were received by a young man, who was called 
there the Steward, The darlc apparclcxl lady vanished 
in tlie house, and after that wjib seen nowhere in the 
valley for several months. They culled her there the 
Colonel’s Lady, and said that Mrs Astrid njelm had 
experienced a very strange fate, of wliich many various 
histories were in circulation. At the estate of Semb, 
which consisted of the wide-stretching valley of lleim- 
dal, and which was her paternal heritage, had she never, 
since the tim^ of lier marriage, been seen. Now as 
widow, she bSi, again sought out the home of her child- 
hood. It was km>wii also and told, that her attendant 
was a Swedish girl, who had cjome with her from one 
of the Swedish watering-places, where she had been 
spending the summer, in order to superintend her house- 
keeping.’ This girl, Susanna lVM>rk, is the heroine, and 
is portrayed with admirable skill. 

‘Barbara Susanna Bjdrk was not liandsome, could 
not he even called pretty (for that she was too large 
and strong), but she was comely. The blue eyes 
looked so honestly and openly into the world ; the 
round and full face testified health, kindness, and good 
spirits ; and when Susanna was merry, when the rosy 
lips opened themselves for a hearty laugh, it made any 
i one riglit glad only to look at her. But tnie is it, tliat 
i she was very often in an ill Inmiour, and then she did 
1 not look at all charming. She was a tall well-made 
girl, too poweriid in movement ever to bo called grace- 
ful, and her wdiolc being betrayed a certain want of 
refinement.’ * j 

Susanna, it appears, was the (laughter of the burgo- 
master of Ud(l(!valla in Sweden, hut she had been 
reared almost without education, and thj^Avn upon the 
charity of relations while still a girl, she had thus 
experienced none of those influances wTiich improve 
by soothing our nature. One fine feeling alone had 
been cultivated in her bosom — an attachment of the 
deepest kind to an infant half-sister, hy name Hiilda, 
for whose sake she wished to acquire an indepen- 
dence, that she might be enabled to afford the child a 
home, ill which tlicy should dw'ell together in the en- 
joyment of the purest of affections. It w as for tills 
reason that she luiJ embraced the situation of a ivaiting- 
maid. 

Hiirald Bergman, the young steward, was in all 
respects the reverse of Susanna, and this discordance 
led them to take opposite views of many things. On 
some woints there had been disputes, but to the loss of 
tenqier on her side only ; and much of the beauty of the 
talc lies in the uieans -which he took for correcting this 
fault. ‘ The spirit of contention did not always reign 
between Harald and tjusanna. At intervals the spirit 
of peace also turned towards tlK?ni, although as a timid 
dove, -which is aiways ready soon to fiy away hence. 
When Susanna spoke, as she often did, of that which 
Uvea in the inmost of her heart ; of her love to her little 
sister, and the recollections of their being together ; of 
her longings to see her again, and to he able to live for 
her as u mothc;* fpr her child — then listened Harald 
ever Bilently and attentively'. No jeering ^nile nor 
-lyrd came to disturb these pure images in Susanna’s 
soul. And how liumingly did Susanna describe the 
little Hulda’s beauty ; the little white child, as soft as 
cotton wool, the pious blue eyes, the white little teeth, 
whicli glanced out whenever she laughed, like,hright 
sunshine, which then lay aprei^ over hey whole coun- 
tenance; and tlie golden locks which hung so beanti-’ 
fiilly over forehead and shoulders, the little pretty 
hands, and temper and heart lively, good, .affectionate ! 
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Oh ! she was, in short, an angel of Heaven 1 


Susanna was right also ; for more lovely words than 


little chamber which Susanna inhabited with her these “ mora mi,” spoken by afffectionate childish lips, 
little Ilulda, and which she herself had changed from are not in the eartli. The little Mina, a child about 
an unused lumber-room into a pretty chamber, and Ilulda’s age, and full of life and animation, was, in 
whose walls she herself painted, she painted now from particular, dear to Susanna, who only wished that 
memory yet once more for Harald ; and how the bed of the little romp would have taken a longer rest upon 
the little Hulda was surrounded with a light-blue her kncie. Susanna herself won quite unwittingly the 
muslin curtain ; and how a sunbeam stole into the perfect favour of the hostess, by starting up at table at 
chamber in the morning, in order to shine on the pillow a critical moment wlten the dinner was being served, 
of the child, and to kiss her little curly head. How and with a light and firm hand saving the things from 
roguish was the little one when Susanna came in late danger. After this she continued to give a helpful 
at night to go to bed, and cast her first glance on the hand where it was needful. This pleased much, and 
bed in which her darling lay. But she saw her not, for they noticed the yoiing Swede with ever kinder eyes ; 
Hulda drew her little head under the coverlet to hide she knew it, aqd thought all the more on those who 
herself from her sister. Susanna then would pretend thought of lier. 

to seek for the little one ; but she needed only to say Towards the end of the substantial and savoury din- 
with an anxious voice, “ Where— ah ! where is my little nor, skal was drunk, and songs were sung. Susanna’s 
Hulda ?” in order to decoy forth the head of the little glass must clink with tier neighbours, right and left, 
one, to see her arms stretched out, and to hear her say, straight before her, and crosswise ; and, animated by the 
“ Here I am, Sanna ! licre is tl^y little Hulda !” And general spirit, she joined in with the beautiful people’s 
she had then her little <Jarling in her arms, and pressed song, “The old sea-girded Norway.’” 
her to her heart ; then was Susanna happy, and forgot Amidst the strife and peace which alternately marked 
all the cares and the fatigues of the day. At the re- the companionship of Harald and Susanna, the steward’s 
membrance of these liours Susanna’s tears often flowed, sister, Alette, arrived to j^iiy liini a visit, and the lliree 
and prevented her remarking the kindly glow which friends soon after went together to a rural of a kind 


sometimes lit up Ilarald’s eyes.’ 


peculiar to Norway, called the Hailing, which takes 


In one of their moments of ‘peace,’ Susanna and place in a glade in a forest, and is attended by the 
Harald got permission to join a Christmas fete at the young of both sexes in appropriate dresses. The de- 
house of a neighbouring clergyman, and this gives occa- scription of this scene has novelty and interest. ‘ Never 
sion for a charming picture of tlie simple society of had Susanna looked so mx;I 1 and happy ; but then 


Norway. ‘ When, after a drive of about six miles, 
they approached the parsonage-house, thej/ saw from 


neither had she ever enjoyed suclf jdeasure. Tlie lovely 
evening ; the tones of tlie mi:ftie ; tlie life of the dance ; 


all sides the little sledges issuing from the passes of Harald’s looks, which expressed in a high degree his 


the valleys, and then hastening forward in Uie samcj 
direction as themselves iicross the fields of snow. 
Steaming breath came from the nostrils of the snorting 
horses, and merrily jingled the bells in the clear air. 
Susanna was enraptured. • 

No less w'as she enraptured by the cordiality with 


satisfiiction ; the ilelighted happy faces wdiich slie sa w 
around her — never before had slu.’ thought life so jilea- 
saiit! And nearly all seemed to feel so too, and all 
swung round from the joy of their hearts ; silver buckles 
I jingled, and shilling after shilling*^ danced down into 
the little gaily-painted Hardanger flddlc, wliich was 


which she saw her.self received at tlie parsonage — she, played upon with transporting spirit by an old man, of 


a foreign serving-maiden — by wealthy and respectable 
people. Susanna was, besides this, very curious to 8(*o 


ail expressive and energetic exterior. 

After the first dance, people rested for a moment. 


how things lookdd, and how they went on in a respect- They ate apiilcs, and drank Hardanger ale out of silvt r 
able parsonage in Norway ; and it Avas •* uert -fore ver.y cans. After this there arose an almost universal cry, 
agreeable to her when the kind Madame Middelberg which challenged Harald and another young man, who 
invited her to see the house, and allowed her to be con- was renow ned for his agility and strength, to dance to- 
ducted by her eldest daughter, Thea Middelberg, every- gether a “ los Hailing.” They did not require much 
where, from the cellar even to the garret. Busaan,a persuasion, and steiiped into the middle of the circle, 


conceived grtat esteem for the arrangements in the 
parsonage-house ; thought that she could learn various 


which enlarged itself, and closed niround them. 

The musician tuned his instniroerit, and witii his head 


things from it ; other things, however, she thought bowed ujiori his breast, began to play with an expression 
would have been better, according to lier Swedish rne- and a life that might be called inspired. It was one of 
thod. Returned to the company, Susanna found much the wild MiUiserkund’s most genial compositions. Wiis 
to notice and much to reflect upon. For the rest, she it imagined with the army, in the bivouac under the free? 
was through the whole of this day in a sort of nicntal nightly lieaven, or in — “ slavery,” amid evil-doers ? No- 
excitement. It seemed to her as if she saw the picture body knows; but in both situations has it charmed 
of comfort and happiness, of which she had sometimes forth tones, like his own restless life, which never will 
dreamed, here realised. It seemed to her that life amid pass from the memory of the people. Now took the 


these grand natural scenes and simple manners must he 
beautiful; the relationship between parents and chil- 


Hardanger fiddle for the first tiine its right sound. 
Universal applause followed the dancing of the yomig 


dren, between masters, and servanfs, appeared so cordial, men ; but the highest interest was excited by Harald, 
BO patriarchal. She heard the servant^ in the house of who, in the dance, awoke actual astonishment, 
the clergyman call him and his wife father and mother; Pcjrhaps there is no dance which expresses more than 
she saw the eldest daughter of the house assist in vi^it- the Hailing the temper of tlie people who originated it, 
irig on the guests, and that so joyously and easily, that whicdi better reflects the life and character of the inha- 
one saw that she did it from her heart ; saw a frank bitanto of^ the North. It begins, as it were, upon tlwj 
satisfaction upon all faces, a freedorp from care, and a ground, amid jogging little hops, accompanied by move- 
simplicity in the behaviour of all; ana all this made ments of the arms, in whicli, as it were, a great 
Susanna feel quite light at heart, wjiiUt it called forth strength plays negligently. It is somewhat bear- like, 
a certain tearful glance in her eye. * indolent, clumsy, haJiF-dreaming. But it wakes ; it be- 

“ Have you pleasure in flowers?” inquired the comes earnest. Then the dancers rise up and dance, 
friendly Tliea , Middelberg ; and when Susanna de- and display themselves in expressions of power, in 
dared that she liad, she broke off’ the most beautiful Mdiich 8j5;ength and dexterity seem to divert themselves 
rose bloomed in the '^vindow and gave to her. by playing with indolence and clumsiness, and to over- 

But pleasur® to Susanna was in the two come tliem. The same j^reon who just before seemed 

youngest^diildren of the house, and she thought that fettered to the^ earth, springs aloft, and throws himself 

the heartfiil *imra mV' (my mother) was the most har* - ^ ^ n .,, „ ■ , 

mOnious sound which she had ever heard. And in that ♦ About a farthing. 
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'around in the air as tliough he had wings. Then, after 
mahy break -neck movements and evolutions, before 
which the unaccustomed sj^ctator grows dizzy, the 
dance suddenly assumes again its first quiet, careless, 
somewhat heavy character, and closes as it began, sunk 
upon the earth. 

Loud shouts of applause, bestowed especially upon 
Ilarald, resounded on all sides as the dance closed. And 
now they all set themselves in motion for a great Hal- 
ling-polska, and every “Gut” cliose himself a “ Jente.” 
Ilarald had scarcely refreshed and strengthened himself 
with a can of ale, before he again hastened up to Susanna, 
and engaged her for the Halling-polska. She had danced 
it several times in her own country, and joyfully ac- 
cepted ilarald’s invitation. * 

This dance, too, is deeply characteristic. It paints 
tliD Northern inhabitant’s highest joy in life *, it is the j 
Berserker-gladness in the dance. Supported upon the 
arm of the woman, the man throws himself high in the 
air ; tlioii he catches her in his arras, and swings round 
witli her in wild circles ; then they separate ; tlien they 
unite again, and whirl again round, as it were, in super- 
abundance of life and delight. The measure is deter- 
mined, bold, and full of life. It is a dance -intoxication, 
in wliich pcoide for the moment release themselves 
from every care, every burden and oppression of exis- 
tence. 

Thus lelt also at this time Ilarald and Susanna, 
Young, strong, agile, they swung themselves around 
with certainty an^ ease, whicli seemed to make the 
dance a sport withouit any effort ; and with eyes stead- 
fastly riveticl on each otl/fer, they had no sense of gid- 
diness. Tlif;'}' whirled round, as it were, in a magic circle, 
to the strange magical music. The understrings sounded 
strong and strange. The peculiar enchanted power 
which lies in the clear deeps of the water, in the myste- 
rious recesses of the mountains, in the shades of dark 
caves, which the skalds luivc celebrated under the names 
of mermaids, mountain-kings, and wood-women, and 
which di*ag down the licart so forcibly into unknown, 
wondrous deeps — this dark song of Nature is heard in 
the understrings*** of the HalUng’s jilaj^ul, but yet at 
the same time melancholy tones. It deeply seized 
upon Susanna’s soul, and Ilarald also seemed to expe- 
rience this enchantment. I..oaving the wilder move- 
ments of tlie dimee, they moved around ever quieter, 
arm in arm. 

“ O, so through life 1” >vliiBpered Ilarald’s lips, almost 
involuntarily, as lie looked deep into Susanna’s moistly 
beaming eyes ; and, “ O, so through life !” was answered 
in Susanna’s lieart, but her lips rernaiued closed.’ The 
pleasure infused into Susanna’s heart by tliis incident 
was not destined to be of long continuance. Alette had 
formed an unfavourable opinion of her with reference 
to her irritable temper, and thought it necessary to 
remonstrate with Ilarald on his evidently growing 
attachment. Susanna clianced to overhear her words, 
and returned from the dance with the most agonised 
feelings. 

Obstructions arise from this cause to the progress of 
the loves of these young persons ; but they are ulti- 
mately overcome. Not long after the fttc, Mrs Hjelm 
was induced to undertake a dangerous journey over 
snow-clad mountains, to clear up the mystery which 
hod long impended over the family. Her faitliful ser- 
vitors accompanied her, and but for tlie energy and 
courage of Susanna, would have perished in the snow. 
The mission was accomplished, and Harald discovered 
to be his mistress’s nephew. A new strife then arose 
in Susanna’s mind; she feared tliat Harald’s rise in 
station would make him esteem her the less on ac- 
count of her own humble birth. She then bethought 

♦ The undsmtrings of the so-called Hardan^r flddlo are four 
metal strings, which lie under the sounding-board. They are 
toned in unison with the upper catgut strings, wfioreby, as well as 
by the peoullar form of the violin itself, this gives forti^ n singuhu' 
strong, almost melancholy sound, ^ 
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her of her dear little Hulda, and.resolved to fiy from 
her present situation, and return to that unfailing 
object of affection. A kind contrivance, of theirs pre- 
vented her from leaving tlicm. When she had fully 
determined to do so, she sought her chamber, opened 
the door — ‘ entered — and stood dumb with astonish- 
ment. Were her sensOwS confused, or did she now first 
wake out of year-long dreams? She saw herself again 
in that little room in which she had spent so many 
years of her youth — in that little room which she 
herself had fitted up, liad painted and embellished, and 
had often described to Harald ; and there, by the win- 
dow, stood the little Hulda’s bed, with its flowery 
coverlet and blue muslin hangings. This scene caused 
tlie blood to rush violently to Susanna’s lieart, and, out 
of herself, she cried — “ llulda ! my little Hulda !” 

“Here I am, Sauna! Here is thy little llulda!” an- 
swered the clear joyous voice of a child, and the cover- 
let of the bedjgioved, and an angelically beautiful cliild’s 
head iieepeJ'^tj. and tw^o small white arms stretclicd 
themselves towards Susanna. With a cry of almost wild 
joy Susanna sprang forward, aiM clasped the little sister 
in her arms. 

Susanna was pale, wept and laughed, and knew not 
for some time what went on around her. But when 
she had collected herself, she found herself sitting on 
Hulda’s bed, with the child folded in lier arms, and 
over the little light-locked head lifted itself a manly 
one, with an expression of deej) seriousness and gentle 
emotion. 

“ Intreat Susanna, little Hulda,” said Ilarald, “ that 
she bestow a little regard on me, and that she does not 
say nay t(» w'hat you liave granted me ; beg that 1 may 
cidl little Hulda my daughter, and that I may call your 
Susanna iny Susaniui 1” 

“ ( ) yes ! That shalt tliou, Susanna !” exclaimed little 
llulda, while she, with cliild-like aftection, threw her 
arms about Susanna’s neck, and corAtinued zealously, 
“ Oh, do like hini, Susanna ! He likes thee so much ; 
that lie has told me so often ; and he has himself brought 
me hither to give thee joy. And setst thou this beau- 
tiful necklace he has given me; and lie ifas promised to 
tell me such pleasant stories in wintev. %lle can tell so 
many, do you know ! Hast thod heard about Rypan 
in Justedale, Sanaa? He has told mo that! and 
about the good lady who went about after the Black 
Death, and collected all the motlierkss little children, 
and was a mother to them. O Sanna! do like him, 
and let him be my father !” • 

Susanna let the little prattler go on, without being 
able to say a w^ord. She buried her face in her bosom, 
and endeavoured to collect her confused thoughts. 

“ Susanna !” prayed Harald, restlc.ssly ancl tenderly, 
“ look at me ! Speak to me a kind word !” 

Thou raised Susanna lier burning and tear-bathed 
countenance, saying, “O! how shall I e^cr be able to 
thank you?” 

*• How?” said Harald, “by making me happy, Susanna; 
by becoming my wife.” 

Susanna stood up, w hile she said witli as much can- 
dour as cordiality, “ Gbd know^s best how happy I should 
feel myself, if I^ could believe— if W'ords were spoken 
for your own sake, and not merely for mine. But, ah ! 
I citnnot do it. I know that it is your generosity and 
goodness ” 

“Generosity? Then am I right generous towards 
myself; for I assure you, Susanna, that I never 
thought more ot my own advantage tlian at this mo- 
ment , til it I am qow as completely egotistical as you 
C^uld desire ” 

“ And your sister Alette,” continued Susanna, with 
downcast eyes ; “ I know that she does not wish to call 
me her sister, and ” 

“ And since Alette once was so stupid,** said now a 
friendly female voice, “ thirefofe is shebdre to deprecate 
it.” And Alette embrace4 heartily the astomshed Su- 
sanna, w-hilst she continued— 0 Susanna ; without yon, 
I should now no longer have a brother.* I know you 
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better now, and 1 have read in the depths of his heart, under the names of the Lower and the High School, for, 
and know that he carf now no longer be happy but through the instruction of children of the working and middle 
you. Therefore I implore you, Susanna, implore you ear- elasses. These schools have hitherto been attended 
nestly, to make him happy. Be his wife, Susanna, and -^ith much success, and contained, according to the last 


be my sister. 

“ And you, too, Alette,” said Susanna, deeply moved ; 
“ will you, too, mislead me with your sweet words ? Ah! 


report, 846 pupils. The number of members in March 
1843 was 3373, of whom 404 wore ladies, and 674 ap- 


could you make me forget that it is my weakness — that P^'entices. Ihe evening classes are conducted by thirty- 


is, I who, through my confession, have called forth- 


one masters, and the average attendance is about 400 


But that can 1 never ; and therefore can I not believe ejich evening. licctures are delivered regularly twice 
you, ye good, ye nolie onesl And tlierefore I implore a-week to audiences of from 600 to 1300. The library 


and adjure you- 


coutains upwards of 11,000 volumes; and sometimes 


“What iine speeches are making here?” nowinter- more than 500 volumes are taken out in one day. In 
rupted a solemn voice, and Mrs Astrid stood before the large and commodious lecture room, a powerful con- 


affectionately contending group, and spoko thus^rith an London,’ 1ms lately been 

assumed sternness. “ I will hope that mv young rela- ^ r i /r i. a. 

tives, and my daughter Susanna! do not take upon them the purpose of givmg increased effect to the 

to transact and to determine important affairs without uiusical lectures, and adding to the attractions of the 
taking me into the council ! But, yes, 1 perceive by your institution. This organ is played regularly on lecture 
guilty countenances that this is the fact ; and therefore evenings for about half an hour before the lecture com- 
I shall punish you altogether. Not another word of the mences, and wdiile the members are taking their seats. 


business, then, till eight days are over ; and then I de- 
mand and require, as lady and mistress of this house, 
that the dispute be brought before me, and that I have 
a word to say in the decision. Susanna remains here 


in the meantime in safe keeping, and I myself sliall un- made. 


TIio institution also i>os3esses a museum and a sculpture 
gallery, which contains a large collection of statues, casts, 
See, and to which many valuable additions have recently 


dertake 1\> watch her. Dost thou believe seriously, ^ 
Susanna,” and Mrs Astrid’s voice changed into the most i 
affectionate tones, while she clasped the young maiden 


Tlie exhibition whicdi was held in June and July 
1842 occupied twenty large rooms- The first that the 
visitor entered contained a number of looms for weaving 


in her arms — “ dost thou believe that thou canst so easily fringes, silk, &c. at which workmen were regularly 
escape me? Ko, no, my cliild : thou deceivest thyself emidoyed. In the next, letter-pres? and lithographic 


there. Since thou hast saved our lives, thou hast be- 
come our life-eaptive — thou, and withtliy little Ilulda! 
But supper is laid under the lime-trees in the garden, 
my child ; and let us gatlier strength from it for the 
approaching strife.” ’ It was thus that all strife ended, 
and the tw^o lovers were at length made happy in the 
approved method. 


RECENT POI^YTECHNIC EXHIBITIONS IN 
LUVEKPOOL AND LEEDS. 

It has become comreion of late years, especially in 
the English manufacturing districts, to open what are 


printers were at work, printing variouf documents 
relating to the institution ; while tlie processes of 
book-binding and engraving in all their branches were 
at the same time going on. In the tliird apartment, 
the walls of which were hung round w'itli specimens 
of costly carpets, were workmen employed in stock- 
ing-weaving and lace-niaking. I’assing from this, 
tlie visitor entered a long room containing an exten- 
sive collection of philosophical apparatus, models of 
ships, of steam-engines, &c. A portion of the philo- 
soplucal apparatus was kept at work, and such parties 
as chose, received shocdcs from electrical macliines and 
small galvanic batteries. Under tliis room was another, 


called Public Exhibitions of works of art, models of ' wdiicli contained a working steam-engine and a collec- 
machinery, antiquities and curiosities, natural history, tion of machincT)". Tlicre was also a canal surrounded 
philosophical apparatus, specimens of various manu- by a railwa}', on which a model of a locomotive engine 
faeturos, and Objects illustrative of several operations in was showm at work. Contiguous to this apartment, 
the useful arts. These exhibitions Imve, in general, the processes of glass-blowing and likeness-cutting were 
been held in connexion with mechanics’ or other edu- exhibited, as also a potter’s wdieel, on wliich were 
cational institutions, to whose benefit tlie proceeds are fasliioned wares, 8ic. according to any form whicli 
apxfiled. In many instances coiusiderable sums have visitors suggested to the workman. On ascending to 
been realised, and thus a twofold advantage is derived the upper lloor of the building, the visitor found liim- 
by the public — first, in the pleasure and instruction self in the natural history museum, which contained 
obtained from the exliibitions, and afterwards from the upwards of 200 specimens, all tastefully and neatly 
appropriation of the funds to the difiusion of know- arranged. Adjoining this was a room in which were 
ledge at a cheap rate. All these exhibitions are essen- displayed about 250 autographs, many of them very 
tially in their character. The articles contributed rare and curious, and among whicli w^erc twenty-one 
being lent by the public, their management is intrusted of English kings and queens, and eight of foreign 
to a public eomraittee ; and the benefits resulting from princes. The next room contained architectural models 
them, both in money and otherwise, are reaped byttlie and specimens of papier maclie ornaments, after in- 
Iiublic. specting wMch, the visitor was introduced to the pic- 

To give some idea of the nature and extent of these ture-galle^y. Tins was ninety feet in length, lighted 
exhibitions, we propose to describe tjiree that have from the roof, with its walls completely covered with 
recently been held in Liverpool and Leeds, and to give paintings. It contained 276 pictures, among which 
some account of the institutions £a connexion witjj^ w'ere Hay don’s well-known painting of the Ahti-Slavery 
which they were opened. Conference, Maclise’s Bohemian Gip4®*> and many others 

Liverpool, it is yell known, contains the largest of great merit. In a line wltH thi^' room w 
Hechanlcs’ InstHution in the kingdom. The directors seum and sculpture-gallery. In t&e ktter, the visitor 
of tliis establishment have gone far beyond the original found hi^iself surrounded by specimens of the great 
idea a Mechanics’ Institution ; for while they have works of the ancient sculptoTS, while in the centre there 
inbstfUUyoairriedouttheplanofleeture8,eveningclasses, was a fountain surrounded by plants, which cast up 
and a libi^y,. t^y have also established day school j^ts of wa^r, thus Imparting a coolness and fragrance to 
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.the gallery, and rendering it a delightful promenade. 
Two rooms next to this contained a collection of nearly 
1000 antiquities, curiosities, &c. many of which were 
very valuable. A single article — a musical clock, with 
railway carriages passing in front, and two vases of 
flowers — was valued at 100 guineas. An apartment on 
the same range contained a collection of between 300 and 
400 engravings and water-colour drawings, and the room 
next to it was filled with paintings by Liverpool artists, 
and portraits of Liverpool men. In the large lecture- 
hall, exhibitions of dissolving views, &c. by the oxy- 
hydrogen microscope, took place twice a -day. Tlie 
play-ground of the High School was roofed in to 
accommodate the extensive collection of North Ame- 
rican Indian curiosities, &c. belonging to Mr George 
Catlin, the celebrated traveller. The exhibition was 
open for six weeks, and in a statement jiublished after 
its close, it was calculated that, during that time, the 
total number of visitors could not be fewer than 97,000. 
About 20,000 pupils belonging to the different charity 
schools of the town were admitted once gratuitously, 
as were also the police and military forces, and 380 
domestic servants. The total sum realised, after paying- 
expenses, was stated to be £2000. 

The Liverpool Collegiate Institution was established 
ill 1839, by a number of influential and wealthy gentle- 
men, for the purpose of affording to the higher, middle, 
and working-eJasses a secular education, combined with 
I religious instruction founded on the tenets of the church 
I of England. The building is one of the most haiid- 
I some and inagnifiotjnt in Liverpool. The foundation- 
^ stone was lap! by Lofd Stanley on the 22d December 
I 1840, and tHe institution \t^as opened in .lanuary 1843 by 
! ]\lr Gladstone, now prcvsident of the Hoard of 7>ade. 

; The (!Ost of its erection was about £38,000. It contains 
i upwards of forty class and other rooms, and has exten- 
i sive play-grounds adjoining. The lecture-room is capable 
I of accommodating about 2700 persons, and i.s fitted up 
I with two galleries, a large platform, and orchestra. There 
I are three day-selioals ojKjn in the institution, called re- 
; spcctively the Upper, the Middle, and the Lower Schools. 

I They are conducted by a principal, two vice-principals, 
j and twenty other masters. There are also various even- 
j ing classes, conducted by fourteen masters. No official 
! report of the numbers attending the various schools has 
I yet been published ; but it was stated by the Rev. J. 

I Brooks, senior rector of Liverpool, at the distribution 
I of prizes at Cliristnias 1843, that the numbers at both 
day and evening schools were then 1030. Lectures 
i are delivered regularly twice a-week, and the clnirgc 
{ of adiiiission to them is different to different parts of 
tlie lecturi'-n.x)in. 

The exhibition in connexion with this institution was 
held in June and July 1843. It occupied no few’er than 
fort 3 *-one rooms, including the large lecture hall. In 
various rooms were exhibited the processes of book- 
binding, i)aper- ruling, letter - press, copiwrplate, and 
lithographic printing, fringe weaving, manufacture of 
tasseb, stocking weaving, fustian cutting, ivory carving, 
and pin making. There was also a shawd-loom from 
Paisley, at which a workman was constantly employed, 
weaving shavvls according to a pattern made expressly 
for the occasion ; and the process of hearth-rug’ weav- 
ing was shown in the production of a rug embodying a 
view of the institution. There was an extensive col- 
lection of models of ships, and one of a ship-launch. 
Another of a steamer, propelled by the Archimedean 
screw, was exliibited at work in a circular basin of 
water, towing a full-rigged model of a merchantman. 
7'he processes of hatching eggs by means of hot w^ater, 
and of cooking meat by gas, were also exhibited. There 
were also n cuUer of likenesses, and a potter constantly 
at work. One of the rooms was completely occupied 
by a large and beautiful model 6f Hobart 'fown, in 
which, it was stated, every street and house was accu- 
rate^ represented. The harbour and bay consisted of 
‘ real water,’ and vessels were observed r^ing at anchor 
in the roadstead, unloading at the qhay, aiul^ stranded 
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on the sliorc. Tlie walls of the room were hung with 
panoramic views of the same toVn. In one of the 
apartments there was a type-composing and distri- 
buting machine, invented by Captain Rosenberg, at 
which two boys were constantly employed. This 
machine, from its ingenuity and novelty, formed a 
very interesting part of the exhibition. Another 
room was completely filled with Chinese curiosities, 
all arranged with the utmost neatness. Other rooms 
contained collections of miscellaneous antiquities and 
curiosities, philosophical apparatus, and models of 
steam-engines. 'The picture gallery was considered to 
be the largest and most handsome exliibition of paint- 
ings that had ever been opened in Liverpool, It was 
218 feet long, but its breadth and height were not in 
proportion to this length. It was lighted from the roof, 
and contained 420 paintings by eminent British and 
foreign artists. At eaeli end of tins gallery was a small 
room containing statuary ; and a number of paintings and 
engravings distributed over the other rooms. At 
the top of one pf the staircases tliere Mats a fountain 
surrounded with plants. Two large mirrors were placed 
near it, which, by multiplying tne objects, added greatly 
to the eflect In the lecture-hall, concerts of vocal and 
instrumental music were regularly held, and disaolving 
views and a panorama of the ICglintun tournament were 
exhibited twice each day. 

Amongst the objects presented on both occasions in 
Liverpool was ‘Allart’s Happ}^ Eamilj^’ a collection of 
mild and fierce animals, wdiich live together on the 
most amicable terms in one cage. The liawk and the 
starling were seen feeding from the same piece of meat ; 
tho cat permitted mice and rats to repose on her body 
without molestation; and tiui pigeon might jostle tlie 
drowaj^ owl without danger of being attacked. 

The Leeds Mechanics’ Institution was established in 
1823, and continued to exist on a very small scale until 
1839, when tlie proceeds of an exhibition enabled tlie 
directors to purchase a building consisting of a leiiture- 
hall, capable of aceommodating about 400 persons, and 
several smaller ajiartnients for class-rooms. A IJterary 
Institution was established in Leeds hi 1834, wliose ob- 
jects difl’ered very slightly from those of^he Mechanics’ 
Institution. In 1842 the mombers of*tb®6e institutions 
thought that the objects of each w Juld be better obtained 
if they were united ; and a union accordingly” took place 
in 1842, which was celel^rated by a grand soiree, at 
w'hich Earl Fitzwilliam, Thomas Wyse, Esq. Professors 
Buckland and IJebig, Drs Daubeny and Playfair, &c. 
attendeil. It lias been found that the insMtutions worl; 
harmoniously together, and that they are more effective 
now than they w'ere wlion separate. 'Flie last report is 
dated January 1844, and from it we find that the num- 
ber of members and subscribers was then 770, of whom 
178 w’ere under eighteen years of age. 7’he evening 
classes are seven in nupiber, and the average attend- 
ance is between 40 and 50 each evening. 'I'lie library 
contains above 5000 volumes, and circulates, on an 
average, about 100 volumes per day. Courses of 
paid lectures are delivered as often as the funds of 
the ihstitutioii wrill permit; and a regular series of 
pajKjrs. on interesting and instructive subjects, are 
read by gentleman connected witli the institution, and 
are always followed by” a tliscussion. The attendance 
at jlaid lectures is from 350 to 500, and at papers about 
150. 

[ The exhibition in connexion with the Leeds institu- 
tion was opened in July 1843, and remained open for 
i four months. It was on a much smaller scale than those 
at Liverpool. It vccupied six rooms. The picturc- 
{ftdlery was 71 feet long and 18 broad, and contained 
128 paintings by distinguished artists. Ilanged round 
the sides of tliis room were collections of natural liistor v, 
curiosities, &c. A small circular room* adjoining this 
was tastefully fitted up with 141 stnall paintiflgs and 
water-colour drawings. The» largest ro6m, called the 
Saloon, was about 63 feet Iting and 36 broad. At one 
end there was an organ, whicli was phvy<?d at various 
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times, and, on some occasions, by the celebrated Dr 
Wesley, organist of tlie parish church, Leeds, In the 
centre of this room there was a fountain throwing up 
jets of water ; a circular canal, on which floated models 
of ships and steamers ; and a circular railway, with a 
tunnel, on which models of locomotive engines were 
frequently made to work. Models of various kinds of 
engines were also exhibited in action. The processes 
of lithographic printing, likeness-cutting, silvering glass, 
and electrotype engraving, were also exhibited; and 
lectures were regularly delivered on chemistry, galva- 
nism, pneumatics, hydrostatics, &c. illustrated by many 
interesting experiments. The walls were decorated with 
paintings. An adjoining room contahied a large collec- 
tion of ancient armour from the Tower of London, a 
great quantity of coins, autographs, curiosities, &c. 
There. were 412 English coins arranged in chronological 
order, beginning with the first ancient British coins of 
lead and tin, and ending with those of Queen Victoria. 
There were also 56 Scotc h coins, beginning with a penny 
of Alexander IL, and ending with some coins of Queen 
Anne’s reign, whicli wefe the last coined at the royal 
n^int in Scotland. A room was set apart for machiner}^ 
and in it were exhibited a steam-engine of six-horse 
power, and other macliines, at work. Another apartment 
was occupied with a diving-bell, which accommodated 
four or five persons. During the time that the exhibi- 
tion was oi)en, between 5000 and 6000 i^ersons went 
down in the diving-bell, each of whom paid sixpence?, 
and was furnished with a certificate, ‘ serving,’ said the 
catalogue, ‘ as a record of the courage of the lairtics.’ 
In the same room were exhibited dissolving views 
by the oxy-hydrogen microscope. Tlie total amount 
realised by this exMbition, after paying all necessary 
expenses, was about L.400. 

It would be superfluous to enter .into any tlisqui- 
sition on the various good eflbct.s that such exliibitions 


sembles the regular school session passed in calmness' 
and quiet, and in the attainment of solid and useful 
instruction, by whose aid the journey of life is to be 
performed. 


DR GUILLOTIN. 

With the machine to which the above physician was 
the unwitting sponsor, is associated the wholesale deca- 
pitations which took place during the French Revolu- 
tion. It has thus conferred an unenviable notoriety 
on a man who appears to have possessed a large share 
of humanity, aqd whose gravest fault was the bad 
vanity wdiich he expressed about his invention — that 
invention being after all not certainly liis, as similar 
instruments had been used long before in Italy, Ger- 
many, England, Scotland, and even France itself. It is 
only recently that tlie true history of this man, and of 
the macliine wliich bore his name, has been completed ; 
first, by the discovery (in 1835) of some documents in 
the Hotel de Ville of Paris, and next by a pamplilet, 
written by M. Ijouis du Bois, published last year.^' 

We learn from the Biographic UniverseUe, that 
Joseph Ignace Guillotin was bom in 1738 at Saintes, an 
ancient town on the lower banks of the river Charente. 
After having received the rudiments of education, lie 
comiiosed an essay to obtain the degree of master of arts 
from the university of Bordeaux. This composition pro- 
duced a lively sensation ; and the Jesuits, wlio invariably 
tried to connect every person of tSlent with their order, 
persuaded him to enter the friftcrnity, and l>uiiIotin was 
appointed a professor in the Irish college at Bordeaux. 
After a few years, however, ambition prompted him to 
quit the religious habit, and he went to Paris to study 
medicine. There he soon distinguished himself as a 


sketch which has here been given of them, it will bo 
seen that few could attend them witliout receiving much 
pleasure of a pure* and elevating kind. Tlie trains of 
thought into Ahich the various objects exhibited na- 
turally led the» mtnd, the healthy curiosity which they 
excited, and the expansion of ideas wliif li su(!h a col- 
lection of the beautiful and useful in nature and art is 


fitted to produce, must have had a very beneficial and ■ given by tlie Paris faculty, wliich was tlie title of Doctor 
stimulating effect. But in forming an estimate of the j Regent. J 'rom that time he was placed, in the opinion 
value of these exhibitions as means for elevating the j of the public, amongst tlie first physicians of the capital. 


character of tfee people, there are many circumstances 
which diminiali, in some degree, the influence tliat on a 
first glance might be attributed to them. The collection 
of articles is so large, and the time generally occujned 
in exhibiting them so short, that the knowledge and 
pleasure wdiich they produce are necessarily evan- 
escent. If they were to be permanent, the case would 
be different ; but this is rendered impossible by the man- 
ner in which the articles are contributed. In an exlii- 
liition made up of articles from private collections, 
it is not to be expected that all departments will be 
as complete, or arranged with as much accuracy and 
care, as they 'would have been if the exhibition were 
oiiened for any particular scientific pqi^iose. The ar- 
rangement is generally made more with the view of 
obtaining neatness and compactness, than scienftfic 
order ; and thus, though more x>leasure may be com- 
municated to the eye, there is less instruction imparted 
to the mind. 

The importance of these exhibifions cannot for a 
moment he compared with tliat of* the institutions in 
connexion with which they have been opened. The 
former are showy and temporary ; the latter are solid 
and permanent. The exhibition, while open, may be 
more popular an<l lucrative ; but the institution is more 
benOfidUd, and its interests ought on no account what- 
ever to bo (Bacrlficed, cventn tfee smallest degree, for the 
sake of a temporary gain. The exhibition may be said 
^ represeht the. holidays passed in cheerful pleasure, gO 
a^eable.as il is temporary; while the institution re- 


When the limious Mesmer broached his doctrine of 
animal magnetism, ].*ouis XVI. ordered a commission 
to inquire into the merits of tlic theory, and Guillotin 
was appointed one of its mcmliers ; but at this time 
the distant murmurs of the revolutionary storm were 
heard, and both the king and the royal physician had 
weightier matters to occupy their attention than mes- 
merism. Louis attempted to meet the coming tempest 
by organising a popular assembly under the title of the 
States General, while Guillotin, taking the general 
tone of the time, published what was thought a disloyal 
pamplilet, imdcr tlie title of * Petition of the Citizens 
domiciled in Paris.’ f For this he was summoned to 
tlie bar of the French parliament to render an account 
of his opinions. The issue of the affair was favourable 
to him ; and the populace carried him from the parlia- 
ment house in triumph. His popularity now increased, 
and after a time, he was elected a member of the States 
General. In this national assembly Guillotin cliiefly 
directed his attention to medical reform ; and it was in 


* Recherchcfl Historlqiiea cfc Physiologiqiies surla Guillotine, &c. 
Paxlii. 184a 

t Besides the PMtion de$ CUopenit d Parit, OulUotiii 

published fin 1788) two oth'»r pieoes, which formed an octavo of 
tMrty-five pages : thus much from the Biographic Unlvemello— 
but in a book published, in 1708, entitled Portraits of Golebrated 
Persons, we find it denied that Guillotin wrote these pamphlets, 
having only * fa^iered* them, tlm veal author being a lawyer 
named Hai^ouin, who was of the pub* 

llcafion. ; 


diligent pupil of Antoine Petit, the most learned pro- 
must produce. From tlie necessarily rapid and cursory j lessor of his time. So ardent was he in tlie pursuit of 


medical knowledge, that he organised a certain number 
of his fellow-pupils into a society, to render a mutual 
account of the instruction they had derived from tlie 
lessons of their master. At length the good use he 
made of his days as a student met their rew^ard : he ob- 
tained a diploma from the faculty of Rlieims, and after- 
wards c.arried off, from a host of competitors, the prize 
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a debate concerning capital punishments that a circum- | 
stance occurred which, though somewhat ludicrous in I 
itself, handed his name down to posterity in a manner 
which he bitterly regretted to the latest moment of his 
existence. 

It appears that, under the old system of things, it was 
a privilege of the nobility, when condemned to death, to 
be beheaded instead of hanged. Singular as it may 
seem, this was complained of by the malcontents of the 
day as an odious distinction. To do away with it. 
Dr Guillotin framed, and, on the 10th of October 
3789, proposed in the National Assembly a series of 
resolutions, the first tlircc of which were — * 1. Crimes 
of the same kind shall be punished the same kind 
of punishment, -whatever bo the rank of the criminal. 
2. In all cases (whatever be the crime) of capital 
punishment, it shall be of the same kind — that is, 
beheading — and it shall be executed by means of a 
machiiKj [j^effet d*un simple mecanisme'], 3. Crime being 
personal, the punishment, whatever it may be, of a 
criminal, shall inflict no disgrace on his family.’ These 
propositions were adjourned, as it seems, without a de- 
bate; hut on the 1st of December the doctor brought 
them forward again, preceding his motion by reading 
a long and detailed report in their favour, to -v^diich, 
unhu-’kily for the history of the guillotine, the Assembly 
did not pay the usual compliment of xiririting it, and 
no copy was found amongst Guillotin’s papers. The 
circumstance which so lastingly attached his name to 
the beheading machine also proved that liis propositions 
1 1 were not vci;y attentively received : the debate fluished 
I j abniptly, iif consequence *)f a curious expression which 
I ho used. He had been, it Avould seem, describing the 
proposed instrument as his own iuvoution ; and, having 
' argued that liunging Avas a tedious and torturing pro- 
' cess, exclaimed, in a tone of triumph, ‘Now, with my 
miichine, 1 cut oiT ) our head in the twinkling of an eyi?, 
i and you jiever feel it I’* This strange expression pro- 
I duced a general laugh, which ended the discussion. 
Alas ! amongst the laugliers there were scores of the 
after-viciinis of tlie yet unborn cause of their merri- 
ment. 

The unlucky expression of Dr G uillotin passed into 
a jest, which was indelibly fixed on him by a song 
I that appeared a few days afterwards in a comic periodi- 
I cal snpj>ort(?d by the royalist party, and tlie humour 
: of whicli turned on his being suiiposed to wish for a 
swifter mode of killing than the professional one which 
he hud previously practised. 

Guillotin, 

Politician, 

Aiul phvislci.an, 
llcthought himself, 'tis plain, 
j That not huniano 

Tiin- patriotic ; 

And straightway showed 
A clover mode 

To kill— without a pang— men ; 

Which, void of rope or stakes, 

Sujipi-ossion makes 
Of h.-ingmcn. 

’Twas thought, and not in vain, 

That this slim 
JIipjK)crates' limb 
Was jealous to obtain 
The excliiHive right of killing, 
lly quicker means Ilian pilling. 

The patriot keen, '* 

Ouillotlti, 

The iMst advice to have, 

Before the next dehato 
I Consults Vmpe-iHCf 

Vhapelier and JBarmve ,- 1 


* * Avec ma machine, je voue fais aauter la t£te d’un«^up-d’wU, 
et voile no eoufhea point !’ 

t Coup-teto ivae one Jourdoin (ofterw^rde more widely cele- 
brated for hie shore in the mas^cres of Avignon), wlio derived hie 
niokname from having cut off the heads of .MeeSrs De Iluttes and 
Varicoui't, who were murdered In the pohide of Versailles about 
two months before Ouillotin’s unlucky speech. Bomavc and ^ha- 


And thou off-hand « 

His genius planned 
That machine 

That ‘ simply ' kills— that's all— 

Which after him wo call 
* Guillotine.’ 

This jell d’esprit became very popular, and the pame 
of Guillotine, which it gave in derision, and by antici- 
pation, clung to the fatal machine when it was finally 
adopted, and for ever after. It appears that tiie b^l 
taste of jesting on so grave and solemn a subject did 
not escape notice, for in the Mouitcur of the 18tli De- 
cember 1789, appear some ‘observations on the motion 
of Dr Guillotin, for the adoption of a machine whicli 
should behead animals in the twinkling of an eye,’ and 
censuring the ‘ levity with which some of the periodical 
papers have made trivial and indecent remarks thereon.’ 

To show how unjustly Guillotin’s name has been 
treated by posterity, it is only necessary to add, that 
the above i j ^^-jpearlv all the connexion he had with 
the so-calleo^iijlotino ; for at the time he talked of 
‘m;/ machine,’ it docs not appear that he had made 
either a model or so much as*a drawing of it, and it 
could only liave existed as an idect in his mind, whether 
borrowed or original, it is now impossible to determine. 
The fact is, that the first guillotine was not constructed 
till three years afterwards, and with the making of it 
Guillotin had nothing whatever to do ! 

Though the doctor’s propositions were laughed off on 
the 1st of December 1789, yet every one of them were 
eventually adopted. That which first came under dis- 
cussion M^as the tliird, by which every stain of disgrace 
was to be removed from the relations and families of 
('riminals. About tlie middle of the following month 
(January 1790), an event took place whicli shows that, 
although Guillotin and liis ideal instniment found little 
fiivour in the Assembly, the third clause of his motion 
made a great impression amongst the populace. The 
case, very ciiaracteristic in all its circumstances, was this ; 

— Tliere were tlvrce hrotliers of a respectable family in 
Baris, of the name of Agasse, the two eldest of whom — 
printers and proprietors of tlic Moniteur — were convicted 
of fc»rgcry of bank-notes, and sentenced to be hanged. 
Their condemnation excited great publm interest, from 
the youth and iirevious rcspeciSlbility of the parties. 
Instead, however, of this sympathy being employed in | 
procuring a mitigation of the sentence, it was expended j 
on the relations and friends of the criminals, whose case | 
was thought to afford an excellent opportunity of carry- | 
ing out one of Guillotin’s ameliorations, j In the even- 
ing sitting of the 21st of January, the Abbe I’cpin ! 
luistily mounted tlie tribune of tlie National Assembly, 
recidlcd to its attention Guillotin’s proiiositions, and 
stated that the clause relative to the abolition of 
prejudice against the family of criminals ougJit to be 
immediately passed, to meet the case of the Agasses. 
This wfts enthusiastically agreed to, and a decree was 
inmieuiately ratified to meet tlic case. Tliree days after, 
tlie battalion of National Guards of tlie district of St 
Honorc, where the Agasses resided, assembled in grand 
parade ; they voted an address to Al. Agasse, the uncle 
of the criminals, to fcondo’.e with his afillction, and to 
annoonce their adoption of the whole surviving family 
as friends and brothers ; and, as a first step, they ^ected 
thi^young brother and younger cousin of the culprits to 
be lieutenants of the grenadier company ; and then, the 
battalion litiiig draw n up in front of the Louyi:e, these 
young men w ere marched forth, and complknented on 
their neAv rank'by’M!. de Lafayette, the commander-in- 
chief, accompanied, by a numerous staff. Nor was this 
Jhl: they w ere led in procession to St Eustache and 
other churches, and paraded, with every kind of osten- 
tation, to the public gaze. A public dinner of six 
hundred National Guards waa got up ifi their honour ; 
numerous philanthropic toasts were drunk ; and then, 


peliev were two of the most violent demooratio nicmbera of the 
National Aaseuihly. Ali these men fell under the. guillotine a few 
years later. 
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in an entliusiasm of patriotism, tlie two youths were 
marched back through lialf Paris, preceded by a band 
of music, to the house of the uncle, wliere the whole 
family, old and young, male and female, came forth into 
the street to receive the congratulations of the crowd. 
While these tragical fjirces were playing, the poor 
culprits, who did not at all share in the enthusiasm 
their case excited, were endeavouring to escape from the 
painful honour of having this great moral experiment 
made in their persons ; but in vain ; their appeals were 
rejected, and at length they were, on the 8th of Feb- 
ruary, led forth to execution, and hanged. 

After this, none of the questions concerning the exe- 
cution of criminals mooted by Guillotin were revived 
till 1791, for meantime the executioner’s revolting ofiice 
was never performed. But on the 6th of October in 
that year, it was enacted, that ‘ every iJerson condemned 
to death should he beheaded* — the especial privilege 
of the nobility being thus at last abolished. The 
next question was, as to how the fatal operation was 
to be performed. Hanging would no longer Ikj tole- 
rated, in consequence *of the shocking number of 
‘irregular executions’ which had formerly occurred 
fiSbm that mode, when the i^opulace, taking the law 
into their own hands, suspended obnoxious persons 
from the street lamps. Guillotines jdan seems to 
have been almost forgotten ; and the general adop- 
tion of the aristocratic mode of beheading with tlie 
sword possessed many disadvantages. 'Phe subject W'as 
much discussed for some time, but w-as at length 
brought to an issue by the condoninatioii of one Pel- 
letier, who, on the 24th January 1792, was condemned 
to capital punishment for assassination. The inagis- 
trateSi of Paris inquired of the minister how the sen- 
tence was to be executed ; and, after the delay of a 
month, the minister liimself. and the Directory of the 
department of Paris, were obliged to have recourse to 
the Legislative Assembly for instructions. The letter 
of the minister, Duport du Tertre, is remarkable for 
the reluctance with which he enters on the subject, 
and the deep and almost prophetic horror he expresses 
at having liad to examine its odious details. ‘ It was,* 
he said, ‘a kiSd of execution [espcce dc. suppUce] to 
which he had'^feK himself condemned.* Alas I it was 
but an anticipation of a fatal reality. On the 28th of 
November 1793, he was himself really condemned by 
the revolutionary tribunal, and suffered on the 29th 
by tlie machine first used under his involuntary aus- 
pices, and in company with that same Barnaveu the 
first and most^rominent patron of revolutioiiary blood- 
shedding! 

In the midst of tlic difficulty, M. Sanson, the here- 
ditary executioner of France, was applied to for liis 
opinion, which he gave in a memorial written with 
good sense, showing the cruelty, uncertainty, and tor- 
ture of beheading by the sword, then the usual inode. 
The question was finally referred to M. Louis, secre- 
tary to the academy of surgeons, and in his report, 
dated 7th March 1792, he recommended such a machine 
as Guillotin had previously described, but without the 
smallest allusion to Guillotin himself. This proposal 
was entertained, and puillotin at last thought of ; for, 
on the 10th of March, we find that Rfwierer, then the 
departmental Procureur- General, wrote the following 
private note to Guillotin ‘ Dear sir and ex-&>l- 
league, I should be very mucli obliged if you would 
be so good a s to come to the office of the department, 
No. 4. Place Vendome, at your ftarjliest convenience. 
The Directory [erf the department of Paris] is un- 
fortunately about to be called iipop. to determine the 
mode of decapitation w hich will be henceforward em- 
ployed for the execution of the third article of the 
penal code. 1\ am instructed to invite you to oom- 
municate to me the important ideas which you have 
coUeeted and ^mpared, with a view of mitigating 
a punishment which thfe^ law does not intend to bo i, 
cruel,’ Whether the proposed interview took place, is 
not positivdy^^Bjtated; and with this letter ends atwy 


tittle that has been recorded of Guillotin’s connexion* 
wuth the terrible contrivance to which, three years be- 
fore, his name had been given, and which bore it ever 
after. In proof of this, it is only necessary to follow 
up the narrative of what occurred in reference to the 
machine. 

All the time this discussion w^as going on, not only 
Pelletier, but several other malefactors, lay in tlie pro- 
vincial jails awaiting execution. In this difficulty, 
an officer of the criminal court of Strasburg* named 
Laquiante, made a design of a beheading macliine, 
and employed one Schmidt, a pianoforte maker, to 
execute a model. Meanw^hile, Louis’s proposition was 
acted on at head-quarters, and the Legislative As- 
sembly empowered llooderer to get an instrument 
made; but whether or no his ‘ ex-colJeaguc ’ Guil- 
lotin assisted him in tlie task, is not stated. Rccdcrcr 
applied to one Guidon, who was the contractor for 
furnishing Avood for the use of the criminal executive 
{pour la foiirniture dcs hois de justice)^ for an estimate 
of the expense. On the 5th April 1792, Guidon sent 
in his estimate ; no less than the sum of L.226. 
When expostulated with on the exorbitancy of the 
amount, he replied that it arose from his Avorkraon 
demanding ‘ enormous Avages, from a pixjjudice against 
the object in vieAv.’ On which Roederer remarks — 
‘The prejudice, indeed, exists; but I have offers from 
other persons to undertake the work, provided they 
should not be asked to sign contrticts, or in any other | 
Avay to have their nnriics exposed as connected with the \ 
ohject* This is very remarkable, ^^is'show'ing that even | 
operative carpenters dreaded tlie sort of notoriety Avhieh j 
Guillotin inadvertently courted on the 1st of l)ecemlx?r j 
1789, by talking of ‘ wy machine.' In the end. Guidon’s 
offer was rejected, and Schmidt made, for L.38, the in- 
strument that was finally adopted. One wms imme- 
diately ordered and made for each province or depart- 
iiieiit. • 

After a great many delays, an exectution by this mode 
took place on Monday, 23d April 1792, Pelletier being j 
the first victim. The new' machine performed its duty 
with complete success, and, shocking as it may api>ear, 
became so popular, that it afterwards served as a model 
of ornaments for women, and of toys for children P 
Some attempt was made? to give it the name of the 
Louison, than the share M. Louis, the surgeon, had in 
bringing it ibrAvard; but the epigram had fixed Guillo- 
tin’s name on it too firmly, and it Avas never i>opularly 
known by any other. 

During tlie horrible anarchy ' which folIoAved, Dr 
Guillotin liid liiniseJf in such close secrecy, that it w'as 
believed lie liad fallen a victim to his so-called iriA'cn- 
tiori. This Avas so current an opinion, that we find Mr 
Todd, ill introducing the Avord guillotine into John- 
son’s Dictionary, states it as a fact. Guillotin did not, 
how ever, Avholly escape the fury of the time, as he was 
for a certain jicriod imprisoned on some slight pretence. 
When order wjis in a degree restored, he was liberated ; 
and Ixdng heartily tired of performing the character of 
a politician, he returned to the practice of his oAvn pro- 
fession, overwhelmed, it is stated, by a deep sense of 
the great, though not wholly undeserved, misfortune 
which rendered his name ignominious, and Ids very 
existence a subject of fearful curiosity. ‘ It is astonish- 
ing’ — we quote the Biographic UniverseUe — ‘ that Guil- 
lotin did not solicit from the authorities permission to 
change a name Avliich thenceforth must have been hardly 
supportable to him.* In spite of it, however, he en- 
joyed, up to the latest moments of his life; the esteem of 
all who knew him. His love for his profession suggested 
to him the idea of a medical society, which still exists 
in Paris under the name of the Academy of Medicine, 
where he associated with his old companions. He lived 
just longi enough to se^ ihe Restoration, and died in 
his bed on the 26th May 1814, aged seventy-six years. 

^ A funeral oration was made o\er his remains by one of 

V Quarterly Review, vol IxxxiU. iw SSI. 
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•Ilia oldest friends, Dr Bourru, and was published shortly 
after his death. 

Never was a man more severely punished for a little 
ineonsiderate vanity than Dr Guillotin, who, apart from 
the merit or demerit of his invention, seems to have 
been a truly estimable member of society. 


BOOK TITLES. 

In Butler’.^ Retmins it is remarked, that ‘there is a kind 
of x>hysiognomy in the titles of books, no less than in the 
faces of men, by which a skilful observer will as well 
know what to expect from the one as the other.* 

Generally speaKing, this is correct. But the optician 
who should happen to purchase a book* entitled A New 
Invention; or a Pairc of Cristall Spectacles^ hy helpe 
whereof may be read so small a prints that what twenty 
sheets of paper will hardly containe shall be discovered in 
one (16*14), would find, to his surprise, that it has nothing 
to do with his business, but relates to the civil war. So 
also might mistakes very readily occur with regard to 
I Horne Tooke’s celebrated Diversions of Parley^ wliich a 
1 village book-club near our own city ac'-tually ordered at 
I the time of its publication, under the impression that 
j it was a book of amusing games, very likely to bo scr- 
j viccable in putting over the long winter nights, when 
I in reality it is one of the most abstruse treatises which 
I : exist on a subject altogether beyond clownish wits — 
j j etymology. There is a scarce and curious tract, entitled 
J j Mcrryland Described^ containing a TojwgraphieaU Gco- 
I graphical^ and Nafhral History of that Country (1741): 

: I a person wijU a taste for jjeography might suppose that 
I it related to tlie w'ell-known c*oloriy (now state) of that 
; name in North America; but in reality it consists en- 
■' tircly of facotions matter. A mistake of this kind 
I actually did occur at the time of the first publication of 
i the now well-known Essay on Irish Bulls, when, we 
have been .'vssured “ thougli no Irishman can ever be 
' induced to iiduiit the fact — no fewer than a dozen 
i copies were ordered forthwith by the Farming Society 
of Dublin! In like manner, we (!an imagine a juvenile 
naturalist being disap^Jointed in finding nothing relative 
to botany in A Treatise of Hebrew liimis. It is said tliat 
i a French writer, mistaking the meaning of the title of 
i Winter's Tale, translated it by the words Conte de Mon- 
sieur Winter, or Mr Winter's Tale — a mistake extremely 
natural, we must admit, to one unacquainted with our 
; national idiom. It may lx? added, that a medical man’s 
I curiosity might xierha-ps be gratified by Oberndorir’s 
j Anatomy of the True Physician and Counterfeit Mounte- 
; Uanke, disclosing certain Stratagems whereby London Em~ 
plries oppugne, and of (times expngne, their poor Patients' 
Purses (1602); but he would find himself step]>ing 
i somewhat out of his course to peruse Hutton’s Anatomy 
\ (f Polly (1619), Nash’s Anatomy of Absurdity (1589), 
The Hospitall of Incurable Fools (1600), &c. 
i A love of quaint titles has been shown by our literary 
! men from the earliest times of publishing, but generally 
1 in a more conspicuous manner two centuries ago than 
at present. Not even royal wits could then dispensci 
with this attraction ; witness King James's Counterblast 
to Tobacco, which, by the way, is a far more sensible 
production than is generally supposed, or than its whim- 
sical title would imply. Shakspeare liitnself was not 
superior to tliis whimBicality, and we accordingly find 
it shining in the titles of most of his comedies, as Mea- 
sure for Sfeasurc, Alls Well that Ends Well, niftd As You 
Like it Apropos of King James’s pamphlet, we may 
advert to a poem by his contemporary Sylvester, en- 
titled, Tobacco Battered, and the I^pes Shattered about 
their Ears, who Idly Use so Base and Barbarous a Weed. 
It would seem that some of these odd old titles have 
suggested the writing of certaiix, remarkable modern 
v/orks. Tlius Batnaby RieVs Souldier's Wim\for Bri- 
tain's Welfare, a Biahgue between Captain SkHl aUd 
(1604), may have suggestca I ^igh Hunt’s 
Capiam Sword and Captain Pen, A. little work published 
in 1079, entitled Unfortunate Heroes, or Ad^ntnres of 


Ovid, Horace, Virgil, Agrippa, Capion, ^c. reminds us 
of the chapter on literary men in Thomas Carlyle’s 
recent work. Hero- Worship. 

Home titles are agreeably sliort, and others wondp- 
fully long. A few years since, a work was issued with 
the laconic title of It, and for days previous to its pub- 
lication, the walla of Ijondon were placarded with the 
words, ‘ Order It,' ‘ Buy It,' ‘ Read It.' The old natu- 
ralist Ix3vell publishetl a book at Oxford in 1661, en- 
titled Panzootogicomineratogia, whu'.li is nearly as long a 
word as Rabelais’ proposed title for a book ; namely, 
Antipericaiametaparheiigedamphicnbrationes. 

Titles are occasionally roinarkable for tlieir modest 
pretensions ; for example. Did You ever sec such Stuff f 
ot\ So-nmch-thc-bcttcr, being a Story nnthout Head or fail. 
Wit or Humour (1760); A Satire for the King's Birth- 
day, by no Poet- Laureate (1779) ; Barnaiiy Rich’s Faults, 
and Nothing hut Faults. On the other liarul, the titles 
of some hooki^mplore us to read them, and crave in- 
dulgent critielsttlii , while others taunt and threaten us if 
we will not read them. In illustration, we may cite, 

Oh ! Head over Dr John Bridges Alartin Mar-Prelate, 
for it is a Worthy Worh, Printed oversea in Europe, 
within two furlongs of a bounsing Priest, a rare wonk 
against the Puritans (1588); Roy’s Head me, and Be not 
Wrath ; Tourneur’s Laugh and Lie Down, or the TForAr# 
/'W/y (1605) ; If you know not Me, you know Nobody ; and 
Rowland’s Look to it, or Pll Stab ye. 

According to Stowe’s Chronicle, the title of Domesday 
Book arose from the circumstance of the original having 
been carefully preserv(!d in a sacred place at West- 
minster, called Domus Dei, or House of God. 

Ihxiks have been frequently likened to store-rooms 
and other buildings ; hence the titles of Magazine of 
Zmloqy ; Repository of Arts ; Treasury of Knowledge ; The 
Jetvel-house of A rt and Nature ; Painter’s Palace of Plea- 
sure (1565); Primaiiday’s yRWfwu/ f/ Jlfawwcr.sr (1586); 
Parkinson’s Theatre of Plants (1640) ; Boysteau’s Theatre 
of the World (1574). Tlie comparison of a book to a 
looking-glass or mirror is also very common and natural. 
Thus we have a black -letter book called, A Chrystal 
Glass for Christian Women, EThihiting the Godfie Life 
and Death of Katherine Stubs of Burtoit-upon-Trent, in 
Staffordshire; SiiawselVs Looking- GtalJh for Married 
Folks, wherein they may plainly see tlieir Deformities 
(J6.‘M); Spooner’s Looking-iPass for Tobacco Smoakers | 
(1703); The Mirror of the World e (1481); The Mirror for I 
Majistrates (1559); and several periodicals have lived | 
and died with the name of Mirror. 

Some titles arc remarkable for their satiaical character, j 
Thus, a work relative to a large class of the literary world 
was entitled, The Downfall of temporising Poets, unlicensed 
Printers, upstart Booksellers, trotting Mercuries, and bawl- 
ing Hawkers (1641). Printers are hrouglit into strange 
company in another booV^Cn titled, A History of Filchum 
Cantum, or a Mern/ Dialogue between ApoHo, Foolish 
Ilarrtf, Ailly Billy, a, Griffin, a Printer, a Spider Killer, 
a Jack- Ass, and the Sonomus Guns of Ludgate (1749). 
Tlie Latin poetasters seem to have tlieir nicrits called 
somewhat in question by the title of John Peter’s curi- 
ous and very scarce work, A New Way to make Latin 
Verses, whereby any one of ordh^firy capacity that only 
knows the A.B.Q, and can count nine, though he under- 
stands not one word of Latin, or what a verse means, may 
be ^lainely taught to make thousanxls of Hexameter and Pen- 
tameter Verses, which shall be true Latin, ixue Verse, and 
good Nerwe* (1679). 

The an<u(*nt apd gtifl frequently mooted question about 
the mental equality of men and women; has elicited many 
works with quizzieal titles. Thus, in 1620, appeared 
flic MuUer, or the Man-Woman, or d Mcdleine to Cure 
ike Staggers in the \}fasculine-Feniinmes of our Times. 
This was answered another work with as curious 
a title, Hwe Vir, or the Womanish-Man to Ilic Mulier, 
the Man - Woman. Some^ sixty years later, in *1683, a 
rare little book came fbrm; entitled, et Hie, or the 
Feminine Gender more tooMy i/ic Masimlive, being a 
Vindication of that ingmw^ and innocept. Sex from the 
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hitinq Sarcasms wherewith they are daily aspersed hy the 
virulent Tongues and Pens of malevolent Men. 

Whether married or (single, it is impossihle not to 
feel interested in such titles as the following : A Caution 
to Married Couples, about a Man in Nightingale Lane 
who heat and abused his Wife, and Murihered a Tub-man 
(1677); The Art of Governing a Wife, with Rules for 
Bachelors (1746) ; Braith wait’s JBoulster Lecture, or t 
thee Asleep, Husband? (1640); A Certain Relation of the 
Hog-Faced Gentlewoman, Mrs Tannakin Skinher, who 
can never recover her shape HU she be married (1640) ; A 
Discourse concerning having many Children (1695) ; A 
Relation of several Children, and others that prophecy and 
preach in their Sleep (1689); Chickens Feeding Capons, 
or a Dissertation on the Pertness of our Youth in General, 
especially such as arc trained up at Tca-tahlcs (1731); 
Pap with a Hatchet, or a Fig for my God-son. 

The ancient costume of men and women called forth 
various singular literary attacks, as wc learn from Bui- 
wer’s Man Tramformed, or the Ridiculous Beauty, Filthy 
Finesse, and Loathsome Loveliness of most Nations in al- 
tering their Bodies from the Mouhl intended by Nature 
(1650); Quippes for Vpstart Newfangled Gentlewomen, 
^ a Glass to view the Pride of vain-glorious Women, 
containing a Pleasant Invective against ike Fantastical 
Foreign Toys daylic used in Women's AppareU (1595) ; 
England's Vanity, or the Monstrous Sin o f Pride in Dress, 
Naked Shoulders, and a Hundred other Fooleries (16S3). 

The titles of religious works are frequently some- 
what droll. A little book of consolation, published in 
1630, is entitled, vl Handkerchief for Parents'' Wet Eyes 
upon the Death of Children. Dr Sibbs iJublished a 
religious work called The Bruised Reed and Smoking 
(1627), which led to the conversion of the cele- . 
brated Baxter. As humorous titles of the same class, 
we may instance — The Cmlheqvers Cousin rescued from 
the Bats, and a Reviving Cordial for a Sin- Despairing 
Soul (Manchester, 1741); The Rev. .lames Murray’s 
Sermons to Asses (1768), in three volumes ; Os Oss<n'ia- 
num, or a Bo7ie for a Bishop to Pick (1643); Primatt’s 
Cursing no Argument of Sincerity 01 A Relation of 
the Devil's appearing to Thomas Cox, a Hackney Coach- 
man, who liveif ' In Cradle Alley, in Baldwin's Gardens 
(1684); Ka x.i\'^'and^ I'll Ka thee (1649), a dialogue 
against the im pious ^ aiTOgance of perse' iting people 
who happen to differ from us in matters of faith. 

Some titles amuse by being alliterative, as in A Dell 
cate Diet for Daintie Droonkard's (1576); Henry Butt’s 
Diet's Dry Dinner (1599) ; St Austin’s Christian Catholic 
Catechised, Picmed for t/te Private Benefit of the Parish 
of Little Kimbell, ‘m Buckinghamshire (1624). Some are 
agreeably tautological, as in .4 Most Learned Speech, in 
a Most Learned House of Commons, hy a Most Learned 
Lawyer, on a Most Learned Subject (1722) ; The Most 
Wonderful Wonder that ever appeared to the Wonder of 
tlui British being an Account of the Capture of the 

Monstrous She^Bear that Nursed the Wild Boy in the 
Woods of Germany (1726), a rare and curious poem; 
The Egg, or Memoirs of a Right Honourable Puppy, with 
Anecdotes of a Right honourable Scoundrel Some play 
upon the same termination of different words, as in 
John Taylor’s Verrv Merry Wherry Ferry Voyage 
(1622); and in A dnemical CoUectiorito Ex-press the 
In-gres8, Pro-gress, and E-gress of theMermetic Science 
(1650). Some try to please by antithesis, as in SSt” J. 
Harrington’s New Discourse of a Stale Siilject (1596); 
iSxeen’s Groat's-worth of Wit, bought with a Million of 
Repentance. 

Rhyming titles are occasionaDy* met with, as in 
Thomas Hey wood’s — i. ^ 

Header, liere youHl plainitp see 
Jud^fment perverted by thesif Jym— 

A Priest, a Judge, a Patr>iiee ( 1641 ). 

A little black-letter volume, without any date, has the 
Jbllowiog four lines for its title 

Tpltiyne Pierse, w^ieh t^mnot/tatter, 

A Plawe-ma7i , mm me tall ; 

• My Sfuxche U/oul, yet mark the maUer, 
mayhap 4o^U. 


In 1569 appeared a book entitled, The Key to Unknowne 
Knowledge, or a Shop of Five Windows, 

Whieh i/i/au do opm>. 

To cheapen and copen. 

You will he urmHling, 

For many a shiUing, 

To part wiih the profit 
That you shall have of it. 

Thomas Lupton, in 1587, published 
Too Good to he True, 

Thought so at a vim ; 

Yet all that J told you 
Is true, I uphold you .* 

So ceme to ask why. 

For I cannot lie. 

Later still, in 1730, wc find this rhyming title— 
Thff'Rival Lap-Dog, and Vw Tale 
(As ladies'fancies never fail). 

That little rival to therprat. 

So odd, indeed, we scarce dare say't. 

In cases where it was thought prudent to conceal the 
names of the printer and publisher, and the date of cer- 
tain books, the title-pajje often exhibited some odd 
fictitious reference. A scarce little book, entitled The 
Earl of Essex's Amours ivith Queen Elizabeth, was 
printed ‘at Cologne, for Will- with-the- wisp, at the sign 
of the Moon in the E(diptic.’ William Goddard pub- 
lished some satires, ‘ Imprinted at the Antipodes, and 
are to be bought where they are to be sold.' This 
sort of concealment is hurlesciued by Brathwait in 
Ids Solemn Jovial Disputatio7i on the Laws of Driiihing 
(1617), which is published at ‘ Oenozthopolis, at the 
sign of the Red Eyes and also i« his Smoakmq Age, 
with the Life and Death of Tobacco, dedicated to (Japtam 
Whiffe, Captain Pipe, and Captain Sntiffc (lifll), printed 
‘ at the sign of Tear-noso.' A little old French work, 
Lc Moyen de Parvenir, purports to bo ‘ Imprime cettc 
Annee’ (printed this year). 

The mottoes on title-pages arc often very curious. 
The following is from a book called Gentlemen, look about 
you : — 

Jtend this over {f you're wise, 

If you're 7iot, then read it twise ; 

Jf afoot, and in the gall 
Of billerncss, read not at alt. 

[ Another from that very delightful old book, Geffrey 
I Whitney’s Emblems (1 .586) ; — 

Pentse trifh hretU:, then friendly judge, and hlaming rash refraine: 

I iS'M 7naist fhou rcade unta thy good, and shaUe requite tny paive. 

The famoxis and learned Robert Record was very fond 
of mottoes on his works. His Pathway to Knowledge 
(1551 ), atreatificon geometry, displays these four lines:— 

All fresh fine wiU by me are filed. 

All gross dull u'fts with me exiled / 

'Ihough uo ?na?i’s wit ri^cct will J, 

Yet as they be, I will them try. . 

The title-page of his Castle of Knowledge (1556) displays 
a device of several figures and a ca^e, on which we 
read — 

To knowledge is this trophy set. 

All karned friends will it support. 

So shall fheir 7mne great ho7mn' gel. 

And gain great fhme with good nport. 

A good motto, well chosen, and thoroughljr applicable, 
acts as a bright lamp to show the contents within. When 
Colonel David Stewart was pr^Rng his Sketches of the 
Character and Manners of the Higkktnders of Scotland 
(1822), Sir Walter Scott suggested as its most appro- 
priate motto the following lines from Shakspeare : — 

^ *fiswon4crf^ 

That 071 invisible instinct shovJdj/rame them 
To loyalty imkarned j hmour untaught ; 

Civility not sttnfrtym others ; valour 
Thai, wildly grows in but yUlds a crgjj 
As if it had bee7i sowed. 

Ere now, the titles of books have furnished materials 
for the punster. Thps, in a newspap^ annoum^ment 
of Hie death of Oliver Goldsmith April 4, 1774, wo 
r^ad, * Deserted is the Village ; the laid him 

down to rest ; the Good Natured Man is no more ; he 
Stoops but tx) • Coi^quer ; iha Vicar Im 
sadofiice^ it is a moiutiful ofilce ftote the .Hsr- 
• . * 
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piit may essay to meet the dread tyrant with more than 
Grecian or Homan fortitude.* Better still was the reply 
of the young lady, when asked if she was at all literary. 
‘ Yes,’ said she, ‘ I am a Spectator at church, an Idlar 
at school, a Itamhler at Vauxhall, a Connoisseur at the 
milliner’s, an Adventurer at the lottery, a Tatler at the 
tea-table, and a Guardian to my lap-dog.* 


OUK FISIIEIIIES. 

Of the numerous resources appertaining to this island, 
the maritime are undoubtedly the least attended to. 
Indeed no branch of our lisheries is one-half developed 
— partly from imperfect modes of curing and preparing, 
but chiefly from the paltry and unskilful manner of 
capture. The natural supply is unlimited, and without 
tax or rental : all that is necessary, therefore, is a larger 
outlay of capital, and the adoption of more skilful modes 
on the part of tlie fisherman ; for we are certain that 
tluj demand would increase twentyfold, were the article 
only presented at a steady and reasonable price. 

To begin with Salmon-fishing. This, though conducted 
with great labour and assiduity iii some of our rivers, 
is at best a very primitive affair, and thus the salmon 
is only a delicacy at certain seasons for the tables of the 
wealthy, W(! have, as yet, no cheap mode of preserving 
on a great scale ; tliere is little or nothing done seaward 
with the drag-net, although this fish be continually tra- 
versing l>etween our estuaries ; even the legal season of 
capture is so irai)erfectly arranged, that some half-dozen 
bills liave been framed, re-framed, and abandoned, since 
1840. This is sciarcefy creditable to a country possess- 
ing the fineift salmon-groiftids in the Avorld ; the average 
annual returns from which, even under tfieir present 
imperfect management, and the damage done to tliem by 
the erection of factories, amounts to more than a quarter 
of a million. 

Again, though a large amount of capital be emidoyed 
in the Uerring-tislu ry, yet, considering the shoals which 
tlrrong our seas, ai)d the. hungry thousands we have in- 
land, this deijartment is far from receiving that attention 
which it deserves. Granting that the price should never 
risebeyond one penny per dozen, nay, that one hundred 
should be purchased for that sum, there arc other uses 
to which herrings could be i)rofitably applied — even as a 
manure, so long as other substances are selling for this 
purpose at from L.10 to L,14 a ton. The boats, nets, 
and crews of the iiresent day, are vastly superior to 
those of the last century ; but still it is an iniprove- 
nient in point of size merely. Tlie same style of caj)- 
ture is adhered to witli all its tediousness and danger ; 
tlie fislicr beats or rows his way seaward, and lie toils 
ni the same slow manner back to his station. Tliree- 
fourtliB of hi.s fisbiiig-tiiiie is consumed in journeying, 
and that, too, at the expense of the finest shoals, which 
Avcrc here to-daj% but are sixty leagues off by the morrow. 
Now, by the aid of stcahi-tugs or cruisers, one- third of 
the present fishing-timc would produce the same amount 
of fish ; while it would enable a much greater number 
of nets to be carried to sea, and afford greater security 
to the lives of the fishermen. Besides, it is well known 
that what is called the deep-sea-fishery (that carried on 
by vessels from thirty to eighty tons, and in which the 
herrings are pickled and stowed for the time beiiig) is 
a steadier and more certain source of profit than the 
boat-fishery — pMt\y from meeting in with the earliest 
and best fish, and partly from the shoals Jjeing less 
fickle in their movements than when closer in-shore. 
The means which we suggest would embrace these as 
well a« the other advantages alluded to ; would afford 
onr own population a more abundant and cheap supply ; 
and would readily double or treble our annual exix)rts. 
Our exports rarely, if ever, reacli 150,000 barrels — a 
very small demaiia, compared witli that whick cheap- 
ness and superior curing would create ; and the total 
capture, we believe, has never reached 600,000 barrels 
— certainly a mere firaction of what our sqgs can supply, 
and of what our needy population coiild consume. 


The same remarks apply to the White-fishery (that 
of cod, ling, and haddock), Avhich is at present not one- 
tenth developed, and Avhich brings prices so irregular 
and high, as almost to preclude the consideration of 
these fish as part of the national food. Wc have seen 
on the east coast of Scotland a fieet of sixty sail making 
seaward for a distance of fifteen or twenty miles, and 
taking about eighteen hours to the ‘ run while one 
steamer would have gone over the same distance in a 
third of the time, carried out more lines, and would not 
have required one-tenth of the mimher of hands. A 
Avell-equipped fishing-hoat requires a complement of six 
men, and, with her will cost, at an average, from 
L.60 to L.80 : a small steamer, with two or three cobles, 
would do the duty of at least twenty ordinary boats, 
and that too more regularly and securely. The same 
may be said of our 8hcll-fish — such as lobsters, crabs, 
oysters, cockles — and wliich exist in vast quantities | 
along the roc, iyfe portions of our sea-line. The methods I 
of entrappirJ|Jl!^^Iging, and otherwise gathering these, 
are attended with* little labour, and in most eases with 
no outlay of capital. Unless in the case of oysters, none 
of the other shell-fish are supplied to our markets witli j 
regularity ; not from want of demand, but because few 1 
direct their attention to these matters as a branch of j 
industry. Lobsters, crabs, cockles, &c. will always com- i 
mand a market in our populous towns ; and w'e would | 
therefore urge this on the attention of our fishers and j 
others of the poorer classes, wdio might obtain an honest j 
llveliliood by reaping from the endless sup^ily of sliell- j 
fish with which nature has furnislied our sea-coasts. 

'J'ho above is a mere glance at a subject on whieli j 
volumes might be Avritten with benefit to the country. | 
Our purpose, however, AA'ill be obtained, if these obscr- | 
vations sliall be the means of directing attention to a i 
source of employment and Avoaltb at present so unac- : 
countably neglected — the more so since our railways i 
are opening up a facility of transport, which may be I 
said to place our sea-port and inland towns on an equal | 
footing as regard.s a fresh and abundant supply of our | 
maritime produce. ; 


LIVTXG IN A nUR^A%^‘'^ 

P(Thai>.s the most characteristic peculiarity of the socinl 
condition of England at present is the unhealthy want of 
rcj>o8c. Travelling by railroad is merely typioal of the 
headlong hurry w ith AA hich all the affairs of life arc trans- 
acted. In huainess, men are in a hurry to get rich : tlicA’’ 
cannot submit to the tedious i)roccsa ol' adfiliig one year’s 
patient and legitimate gains to those of its pred(^cessor,hut 
seek by bold speculative combinations, by aTilicipations of 
iiitelligen(^e received through the »)rdinary channels, to 
make or mar themselves by bold stroke. Tlie devot(,‘es 
of pleasure seek, as it were, to multiply their ijorsoiifll pre- 
sence — not only by rattling to a do7.('n as.scmhlie.s ol’ a. niglit, 
as has been the worshipful practice in l4ondon during the 
gay seJUsun for some hundred years, hut by shooting in the 
north of Scotland and yachting in the (Jhannel during the 
same week, visiting Palcstme and the Pyramids during the 
parliamentary recess, and otlier feats of celerity. The 
mechanical wdiecds revolve w itl* accinnnlated speed to cor- 
resixjiid to the hot haste of those wdio iiiipid them. The 
long hours of factory .and milliner ’dnidges, the gangs of 
night and day labourers relieving each otlier in printing 
offices and coal-iuts— all tlu; uninten-mitting, eager, 'gu- 
almad* pressure of society — are but so many symptoms of 
tlie excitement which impels men to live in a liUrry, It is 
a paradox only in form to say that wo are in such a hurry 
to live that wo do imt live at all. Life slips through our 
fingers inddt, unenjoyed, in the bustlo of preparing to 
live. A day of businpss is a day of breathless haste. The 
dlitics of the toilet are hiiiTicd through ; tho breakfast is 
gulped doAvn without being tasted ; the newspaper is 
slummed ^^'ith a dim idea of its contents ; the place of 
business is posted to in chariot* cahy or buss ; tho day is 
spent ill straining to overtake cotti|yllcated details of busi- 
ness too extensteo for the gra^|> ; it jDOsts a race to 

be in time for dinner, and dlhtiidSp ia curtailed of its fair pro- 
jiortion of time for^he debate, or the committee, or the 
opera, or the evening party, pikllof them, Bv,en sleep is got 

\ ^ 
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throiigli impatiently, witli frwiuent startings and consulta- 
tions of the watch, leSt the morning hours lost. Wo snore 
in quicker time than our ancestors snorcul. And the worst 
of it is, that men caunot help this railroad fashion of gallop- 
ing out of life. When such a crowd as now peoples these 
islands we all running at this lieadlong speed, you must 
run witli them, or be homo down and run over, and 
trampled to death by the mass. It is only by joining in 
tlie frantic gallop that you can keep your place and save 
your bones from being broken. Habit becomes so invete- 
rate, that even when thrown out of the vortex, mm cannot 
rest. In the young sooietios of our colonial empire (and 
this is not their least recommendation), men might live 
more leisurcily if they chose ; but the gigantic bankruptcy 
of New South Wales shbWs too clearly that even in our 
antipodean provinces this foolish eft’ort to aecorni>lish every- 
thing at once is epidemic. Our very diseases ]^artake of 
this contagious haste : the lingering consumption is growing 
less frequent — ^the instantaneous apoplexy and ossiiication 
of the heart are taking its place. Even the moralisers on this 
universal race for the sake of running, huiTy along with the 
rest, and pant out their reflections as they run. — •S})eoiator. 


THE RAILWAY. 


Tknk — King of the Caymiftal Islands. 

'Twas on a Monday morning soon, 

As I lay snoring at Dunoon, 

Dreaming of wonders in tho moon, 

I nearly lost the Ilailwoy. 

So up I got, put on my clothes, 

And felt, as you may well suppose, 

Of sleep I scarce had half a dose. 

Which made my yawns, as round us O’s ; 
No matter, on went hat and coat ; 

A cup of coffee, boiling hot, 

1 poured like lava down my throat. 

In haste to catch tho Railway. 

Haoing, chasing to the shore, 

Those who fled from every door. 
Inhere never was such haste before 
To catch tho Greenock Railway. 
The steam was up, the wind was high, 

A dark cloud scoured across the sky, 

The quarter-deck Wtis sairccly dry 
Of the boat that meets the .Railway ; 
Yet tfrick as sheep in market pen, 
Stoodticii^he Sunday- watering men, 

Like grcwlinjSi'tions in a den, 

With faces inches five and ten ; 

Sonvo wore hurrying to and fro, 

Others were sick, and crying, oh ? 
Whose AVtioden peg's that on my tfX.* ? 

In the boat that meetH the Hailwa} . 


Knshing, crushing up and down, 

Yipping tho cash to Captain B n ; 

O Avhat a hurry to get to U>wn 
Upon the morning Railway. 

Wlren arrived at Greenock quay. 

What confusion— only see — 

Each selfish wight bo quickly flee 
In hopes to catch the Railway. 

High and low, and thick and thin, 

Tiying who the race shall win, 

Cfieukii^ boots and hob-nailed shin, 

All determirted to get in 1 
Feoptle laughing at the shore ; 

Merchimts smilliig at each door ; 

Thoss. fimninfl tvito ne'er ran 
And all to the Railway ! 

Fleet ihnAtgb Greenock's narrow lanes, 
Over tbbd and dibs and staneifl 
Caretoas fi* tlielr boots and bancs, 

Aud all to catch Railway. 

See the rear-guard far behind. 

Out of temper, out of wind, 

Out of patience, mit of ihlnd ! 

For fear (hey lose the Eailwaf. 

LiiHt comes old Fatsldes with his wife, 
■Waging u real hot-mutton strifd; 

‘ Such Booneit in Scotland sure arc rife ; 

It’s wvry hot upon t' 

* Alack, fbercll bo no room for us ; 
the Iwmufbtis/ 

‘ b»y dear ! dm/t make a fuss 

gwe should lost^ the Hsttway.* 

/ BJowhig, gloAiPkig nil tho way, 

^ Crying upim the train to stay. 

' Well never get to town to-day 
*I‘ pon the morning Railway ! ' 


Noav the crowded station gained, 

Rain bo-dnynched and mud be-ntained. 
Melting-browed and asthmn.-i>aincd, 
Hurrying to tlie Riilway I 
A boat has just arrived Ixjforc, 

Which later left a nearer shore. 

And fills a full-sised train and more. 
Which is a most confounded boro ; 

But coach to coach 01*6 quickly joined— 
Which surely su 7 'passing kind ; 

And off wo fly ns fleet as wdnd 
Upon the Greenock Railway ! 

Thus the sports of railway speed 
Nought on earth can now exceed. 
Except my eong, which all must read. 
About tho Greenock Railway. 

The moral of my song I add, 

To make you married ladies glad, 

Will) hiteiy Avere a little sad — 

Before the Gi*eonock Railway. 

So now dispel each mopplslt frown. 

And don your most attractive gown. 

Your loving husbands can get down. 

In one short fleeting hour from town ; 
A\'hile vessels waiting at the quay. 

Conduct them swiftly home to tea, 

Or to a drop of bartep bree, 

So certain is the Railway ! 

Then let ns steal a march on time, 
And echo forth this ranting rhyme, 
AVliich glreei Jiubinis think siihlime, 
About the Greenotde Railway. 

— Park's Song.</or All Seasons. Gla.sgow. 


EXIV’IXvSES OF THE UAW. 

f 

The c»-sc of Rangt^r v. the Greatf Western Railway Ooni- 
j)aiiy involved, upon the qudAion of amoftpt, almost jus 
important results as were embraced iu the groat case uf 
Small and Attw ood. We are able to lay before our roaderH 
some of its statistics. The first bill was B12 folios, the 
amended bill 1157. The first supplemental suit bill :H1 
folios, the second supplemental suit bill 5*J5 folios. The 
first anawi'r l‘2fk9 folios, tho second 13*2 folios, tlie third 
‘ 21*2 folios. Thf? documents admitted upwards of 1 M )0 folios. 
The plaintiff’s evidence 1865 folios, the defendant’s 405 
folios. Total of folios upwards of 6736, for which an office- 
copy charge w-as made of lOd. per folio, liesides voluminous 
afli davits. Short-hand notes on collateral arguments 2200 
folioi« Observations 30 brief sheets. The total brief 
bracing tliesc copies for cspunsel would bo nearly 960 bi:icf 
sheets. Sir William Follet’s fee was 300 guineas, and 100 
additional, with sundry other fees, making L..500. Mr Stu- 
art had 220 guinofis, and 100 additional : Mr Kichar<]s 220 
guineas ; Mr Stevens 150 guineas, and oO additional. In 
tho early stage of the cause, the oouuscl had foes as fol- 
lows: — ^^Blrst counsel 150 guineas^ second do. 125 guineas, 
third do. 80 ; besides numerous other smaller fees, making 
a total in counsels* fees alone of neatly L,2000. TTic vice- 
chancellor has already ordered the ifiaintifF to pay a great 
part of tJie costs of these matters. The case was five years 
in progress, and the same solicitors were for the company 
that were engaged in Small and Attwood ; namely, Messrs 
Swain, Stevens, and Co., Ifrederiek Place, London. The 
short-hand writers’ bills amounted to nearly L.400 ] Thus 
it will be seen that gohig to ‘ law ’ is u rntber expensive 
amusement.— Timet, 

BITTTONB FROM CLAY. ; 

The principle of forming Mosaic tesiMe % ih^ prcsimro 
of dry powder, lias been i^lied ; ^ of 

various kinds of buttons. They are agate bnttoxus, 

and are made of or China-clay, brought from the 

neighbourhood of St Austell, in Cornwall This kaolin Is 
the same as the celebrated pottery-day of tlie Chinese, 
which is oiitained from dUin tegratea granite. The buttons 
are pretty and Clear in appearance, and Very hard. They 
are manufaoturod in all shapes and sines, plain and omur 
moxited; and as compared with the cost ormother-of-pearl, 
are said to be about one-third the price.^ , 

Publishbd by W. and Rt Ckambxrs, Eoinin^b ; and, with their 

penniSidbn, by W. B. Oar . .^sn Frto by 

* W. fmd R. CHAMBKaa, High Stmaih 

O Complete sets of the Jonrnai, in twelve volumes* 

and also odd numberi to compldC setsl 7 ^^ from tho pub- 

iMhers or their agents.— A stamped editi^ of the Jounml is now 
tasued, priio 2 |d.; to go free by p^ 
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rvuT? gaining by future good conduct the confidence of her 

1 H L p 1 it fci 1 U i? i N O li. employer.’ 

In the cheerful, dining-room of my bachelor-friend Ste- ‘There is, I l^r, too much truth in what you say,* 
vcnson, a select party was assembled to celebrate his remarked our benevolent host, who had hitherto taken 
birthday. A very animated discussion had been carried no part in the conversation ; and it reminds me of 
on for some time, as to whether the first deviation from a circumstance that occurred in the earlier part of 
integrity should be treated with severity or leniency, my life, which, as it may serve to illustrate the subject 
Various were the opinions, and numerous the arguments you have been discussing, I will relate.’ There was a 
brought forward to support them. The majority ap- general movement of attention ; for it was a w'cll -known 

peared to lean to the side of * crush all offences in the fact, that no manufacturer in the town of was 

bud,* w'hen a warm-hearted old gentleman exclaimed, surrounded with so many old and faithful servants as 


* Depend upon it, ipore young people arc lost to society our 
from a first offence being treated M'ith iniudicious seve- ‘ ; 


friend Stevenson. 

In the outset of my business career,’ said he, 


rity, than fnJhi the contrary extreme. Not that T would | int ) my employment a young man to fill the situation 


pass over even the slightest deviation from integrity, 
either in word or deed ; that would certainly be mistaken 


j of under clerk; and, according to a rule I had laid down, 
whenever a stranger entered my service, his duties were 


kindness ; but, on the other hand, neither would 1 punish of a nature to involve as little responsibility as possible, 
with severity an offence committed, perhaps, under the until sufiieient time had been given to form a correct 
influence of temptation — temptation, too, tliat w'c our- estimate of his character. This young man, whom I 
selves may have thoughtlessly placed in the w'ay, in such shall call Smith, w as of a respectable family. He had lost 
a maimer as to render it irresistible. For instance, a lady his father, and liad a mother and sisters in some mca- 
liires a servant ; the girl has hitherto borne a goodcha- sure dependent upon him. After he had been a short 
racter, but it is her first place ; her honesty has never time in my employment, it happened thfl.t my confiden- 
yot been put to the test. Her mistress, without thinking tial clerk, whose duty it w'as to re.^ivOnc money from 
of the continual temptation to which she is exposing a the bank for the payment of wages, being prevented by 
fellow-crcaturc, is in the habit of leaving small sums of an unforeseen circumstance from attending at the proper 
money, generally copper, lying about in her usual sit- time, sent the sum required by Smith. ]My confidence 
ting-room. After a time, she begins to think that these was so great in ray head clerk, w'ho had been long 
sums are not always found exactly as she left them, known to me, that 1 w'as not in the habi.^ of regularly 
Suspicion falls upon the girl, whose duty it is to clean counting the money when brought to me ; but as, on 


the room every morning. Her mistress, however, thinks 
she will be quite convinced before she brings forward 


this occasion, it had passed through other hands, I 
thought it right to do so. Therefore culling Smith 


her accusation. She counts the money carefully at back as he was leaving my counting-house, I desired 
night, and the next morning some is missing. No one him to wait a few minutes, and proceeded to ascerti^ il l 
has Ijeen in the room but the girl; her guilt is evident, whether it was quite correct. Great was my surpris®^^ 
Well, what does her mistress do ? Why, she turns the and concern on finding that there was a considerable ' 
girl <mt of her house at an hour’s notice ; cannot, in deficiency. : 


oonsoience, give her n character ; tells all her friends 
how dreadfVilly distressed she is ; declares there is 
nothing but ingratitude to be met Avith among ser- 
vants ; laments over the depravity of human nature ; 
and never dreams of blaming herself for her wicked — 


“ From whom,” said I, “ did you receive this money?” 

He replied, “ From Mr naming my confidentiafl 

clerk. * , 

“ It is strangQ,” said I, looking steadily at him. 
“But this money is incorrect, and it is the first time I 


yes, it is wicked— -thoughtlessness in thus constantly havl found it so.” He changed countenarice* his 
exposing to temptation a young ignorant girl; one most eye fell before mine ; but he a^i^ered, with 


likely whose mind» if not enveloped in total ’darkness, composure, “ that it Avas as he reca^i^ 
has only an imperfect twilight knowledge whereby to “It is in A^^in,” Preplied, “ to attempt 
distinguish right from wrong. At whose door, I ask,* me, or to eiideavour#to cast suspieibxi on One whose cha- 
contiiiUied he, growing warmer, ‘will the sini lle, if that ribter for the strictest honesty and niRduviating iutegrity 
girl sink into the low-est depths of vice knd misery? is so well established. Now, I aifi perfectly convinced 
^iy, at tim of her who, after placing temptation that you have taken this money, and that it is at this 
I in her A'^bry path, turned her into the pitUess world, moment in your poBsef!|^ ;i^ tl^ eyi- 

prived of that which constituted her only means of ob- dence against you would® sullejcnt to ju|i^ 
talning an honest livelihood— her character ; and that tify me in immediately wmissing you froiu^ my ser^ 
without one effort to reclaim her — witBout affording vice. But you are a very yo man; your conduct 
I a single opportunity of retrieving the past,* and r^ has, 1 bclcve, been liitherto perfectly cqrfiSct, and I am 
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willing to ailord you an opportunity of redeeming the 
past. All knowledge of this matter rests between our- 
selves. Candidly confess, therefore, the error of which 
you have been guilty ; restore what you have so dis- 
honestly taken; endeavour, by your future good con- 
duct, to deserve my confidence and respect, and this cir- 
cunistance shall never transpire to injure you.” The 
poor follow w’as deeply affected. In a voice almost in- 
articulate with emotion he acknowledged his guilt, and 
said that, having frequently seen me receive the money 
without counting it, on being intrusted with it himself, 
tlie idea had flashed across liis mind that he might 
easily abstract some without incurring suspicion, or at 
all events without there being sufficient evidence to 
justify it ; that, being in distress, the temptation had 
proved stronger than his power of resistance, and he 
had yielded. “ I cannot now,” he continued, “ prove 
how deeply your forbearance has touched me ; time 
alone can show that it has not been misplaced.’' He 
left me to resume bis duties. 

Days, weeks, and months passed away, during which 
, I scrutinised his conduct with the greatest anxiety, 
whilst at the same time I carefully guarded against 
any appearance of suspicious watchfulness ; and with 
delight I observed that so far my experiment had suc- 
ceeded. The greatest regularity and attention — ^the 
utmost devotion to my interests — marked his business 
habits ; and this without any displa}'^ ; for his quiet and 
humble deportment was froni that time remarkable. 
At length, finding bis conduct invariably marked by 
the utmost openness and plain-dealing, my confidence* 
in Iiini was so far restored, tliat, on a vacancy occurring 
in a situation of greater trust and increased emolument 
than the one he had hitherto filled, I placed liim in it ; 
and never had I the slightest reason to r(*pent of the 
part I had acted towards him. Not only had J the 
pleasure of reflecting that I had, in all probability, saved 
a fellow -creature from a continued course of vice, and 
consequent misery, and affijrded liim the opportunity of 
becoming a respectable and useful moml>er of society, 
but I had gained for myself an indefatigable servant — a 
faithful and coc^stant friend. For years lie served me 
with the greater fidelity and devotion. Ilis cluiracter 
for rigid, nay, eveiN scrupulous honesty was so wcdl 
known, that as honest as Sinitli,” became a proverb 
amongst his acquaintances. One morning I missed him 
from his accustomed plaf:e, and upon inquiry, learnt 
that he was detained at home by indisposition. Heveral 
days elapsed,^nd still he was absent ; and upon calling 
at his house to inquire after him, I found the family in 
great ^stress on his account. Ills complaint had proved 
typhus fever of a malignant kind. From nlmoat the 
commencement of his attack, he had, ?is his wife (for he j 
had been some time married) informed me, lain in a 
state of total unconsciousness, from which he had roused 
only to the ravings of delirium, and that the phytiici,an 
gave little hope of his recovery. For some days he 
continued in the same state : at length a message w as 
brought me, saying that Mr Smith wuslied to see me ; 
the messenger adding, that Mrs Smith lioped I >vould 
come as soon as possible, for slie feared her husband 
was dying, I immeefiately obeyed the summons. 

On bis chamber, 1 found^the whole of his 

family tosemWed to take farewell of him they so ten jerly 
As soon as he perceived me, he motioned for me 
ie approach near to him, and taking my hand in both 
^ his, he turned towards me his dying countenance, fbH 
M gratitude and aflTection, and s*|jd? '‘My dear master, 
i^y best earthly friend, I have sent for you that I may 
l^%ive you the thimks and blessing oT a d^png man forkll 
your goodness to m<?. To your generosi|y and mercy I 
Qire it, that I have lived useful and respected, that I 
dSe Iraented and happy. To yon I owe it, tliat I leave 
to in^chiidren a imme unsullied by crime, that in after ; 
^arjs the bltfch of sham$! shpll never tinge their cheeks 
at the memory of their father. O God'.” he continued, 
" ihou who hast said, ‘ blessed are the merdfuV ble^s 
him. 4 i 0 <^iding to the measure he has meteji to others, 


do thou mete unto him.” Then turning to his family,, 
he said, “ My beloved wife and children, I intrust you, 
without fear, to the care of that heavenly parent wdio 
has said, ‘ Leave thy fatherless children to me, and I 
will preserve them alive, and let thy widows trust in 
me.* And you, my dear master, will, I know% be to 
them, as you have been to me — guide, protector, and 
friend.*’ That,’ continued the kind old man, looking 
round upon us with glistening eyes, ‘ though mixed 
with sorrow, was one of the happiest moments of my 
life. As I stood by the bedside of the dying man, and 
looked around upon his children growing up virtuous, 
intelligent, and upright, respecting and honouring, as 
much as they loved their father ; when I saw his wife, 
though overcome with grief for the loss of a tender and 
beloved husband, yet sorrowing not as one without 
hope, b\it even in that moment of agony deriving com- 
fort from the belief that she should meet liim again in 
that world where 

“ A<lieuR and farewells arc a sound iinVnown 

when I listened to his fervent expressions of gratitu<k*, 
and saw him calmly awaiting the inevitable stroke, 
trusting in the mercy of God, and at peace with his 
fellow-men ; and when I thought of what tlie reverse of 
all this might have lx*en — crime, misery, a disgraceful 
and dishonoured life, perhaps a shameful and violent 
deatli — had I yielded to the first impulse of indignation, 

I felt a happiness wliieh no words can express. We are 
told that there is more joy amongst the angels of God 
over one sinner that rcpenteth.^tlfiin onxt ninety ami 
nine just i)ersons that need qo repcntancft. Witli such 
a joy as we may imagine theirs, did I rejofee over poor 
Smith, as I closed his eyes, and lieard the iittondant 
minister in fervent tones exclaini, “Blessed are the dead 
that die in the Ix)rd ; yea, saith the spirit, for they rest 
from tlu'ir labours, and their works do follow them,” 
My friends, I am an old man. During a long and 
eventful ctireer in business, 1 have had iutcn!Ours(} wdth 
almost every variety of temper and disposition, and with 
many degrees of talent, but I have never found reason 
to swerve from the principle with wliich I set out in 
life, to “ temi>er justice wdth mercy.*’ * 

Such was the story of our friend. And I l>elieve not 
one in that company but returned home more disposed 
to judge leniently of the failings of his fellow-creatures, 
and, as tar as lay in pow'cr, to extend to all who 
might fall into temptation that mercy wliich, under I 
similar circumstances, he would, wish shown to himself, | 
feeling ‘ that ii is more blessed to save than to destroy,’ i 


DR D. B. REID ON VENTILATION, WARMING, 
AND LIGHTING. 

Dr D. B. Reid, while pursuing the profession of a 
teacher of chemistry in Edinburgh, constructed a class- 
room for his own use, in which he exemplified the best 
principles of ventilation, in combination with heating 
and lighting, at the same time that the communication 
of sound was specially provided for. The success at- 
tained by him on this occasion was submitted to the 
personal examination of Earl Grey, Lord Brougham, 
and other eminent persons, and proved the CAijise of Ins 
being selected to superintend the ventilation, heating, 
and lighting of the Houses of Parliament. In that 
oMoe he* has for some years ducted himself almost 
exclusively to considering sttid ^iq^rimenting upon 
various modes of ventilating and warming, besides 
being employed to reduce his plans to practice in the 
houses of some of the principal nobility and gentry of 
England, as w^ell as in various public buildings ; so that 
hq may.now, we IieMeve, he esteemed as at the head of 
this department of architectural economy. The skill 
which he has acquired by experience, may be presumed 

* It mtff n(it be »!i]perfluou« to rcanark, that this Mttle psjwr dc- 
scribes ewntsuf actual ocourrenco. 
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. to have qualified him in a peculiar manner for pro- 
ducing a standard work on these subjects, so nearly 
concerning the healtli and comfort of the public. 

Such a work Dr Held has produced in the form of a 
goodly octavx), illustrated by severfd hundreds of wood 
engravings, and embracing all desirable information, 
not only on ventilation, but every other kindred subject, 
as fully noted below.* lie commences with a chapter 
on the importance of a constant supply of pure air for 
respiration, and the injurious consequences of breathing 
a vitiated atmosphere. ‘ It is not generally understood,’ 
he says, ‘ that in innumerable public and private assem- 
blies, churches, theatres, schools, &c. an atmosphere is 
often breathed continually which is as foul and offen- 
yive, compared witli the air that is congenial to the 
lungs, as the water of the Thames at London Bridge 
contrasted with a pure mountain spring. It is no ex- 
aggerated statement to affirm, that the greatest scourge 
with wliicli this and so many other clmiates is aiTocted, 
namely, consumption, o^vcs its origin more to ignorance 
of the laws of healtli connected -with the peculiarities of 
cxi)osure to alterations of air and temperature, and to 
the sevt?rity of local draughts, than to any disadvan- 
tages cnimectod with the local state; of tlie atmosphere, 
wiiich cannot be met with proper (‘are and attention.’ 
lie adds that, in some ill ventilated hosjutals, ca.ses 
have ‘ pn'sented tliemselvcs Avhere. the apparently life- 
loss (‘orpse, fiuhdiu'd and oppressed far more by the 
atmosphere witli which it was .surrounded than by tlu; 
disease to which it was supposed to have fallen a vic- 
tim, lias actually Been known to revive after removal 
to the d(;ad-r^)om, a separf^te ajiartmcnt, where a whole- 
some atmossfdiere played nnre.strictedl^'^ upon it.’ 

Dr R(!id states, that the lireathiiig of a bad atmo- 
sphere lias a great eflect in depressing the appetite, and 
of this fact tie preseut.s an illu.stration Avhieh wdll pro- 
bably be read with fi smile. Let us first mention that 
our author eopstrncted, in cmmexiovi with his class- 
room, a cliandicr wtiicli he designed as a model of all 
that a jirivate room ouglit t(» lie in respect of ventila- 
tion. i’resh jiir w;is constantly flowing into it through 
apertures in the floor, and by a draught out of th(‘ ceil- 
j ing it was made certain that no one should ever breathe 
i the same air twice, lie could liy these means throw 

1 any sort of odour into the room which ho jileased, as 
that of fi lavender field, an orange grove, &i'. One 
evening, (aillisigat the class-ro(Jhi, wo found a multitude 
of young men rushing into it from this chamber in a 
state of great risible (.'xcitenient. 'NVliat was the cause? 
Nothing hut this. Thbir master bad been giving them 

I a treat of straAv henries and cream, followed by some 
tight negus ; and, during the fea.st, he had regaled them 
i rith a succession of the most delicious perfumes. At 

1 last, when it was time to disperse, he had thrown in a 
smell so iiilense and intolerable, tliat the hint could 
l ot be mistaken ; and the party broke up in the admired 
disorder which we had witnessed. This anecdote w'ill 
serve to introduce the following remarks from our 
autlior’s volume : — 

* It appears to be universally admitted, that a low diet 
dimirtislies the ncoessity for much air ? and that, on the 
! other hand, wdicre there is little air, there cannot be 
j A great aptietitc for food. 'J’liere are no periods, accord- 
ingiy, if we except a period of severe bodily exercise, 

1 wdiere tlie constitution demands such a variety of sup- 
ply as immediately before and after dinner ; and, in the 
present state of society, a large share of the*evil, not 
unfrdquently attendant upon a dinner patty, does not 
always arise so much from individuals having taken 
more than their constitution requires, but rather from 
the vitiated air with ^hich the system is usually sur- 
rqunded at such periods. Some years ago, about fifty 
members of one oi’ the Royal Society clubs at Edin- 

burgh dined in an apartment I had constructed, where, 
though illuminated by gas, the products of its combus- 
tion were essentially excluded, fis they were all removed 
by a ventilating tube connected with, but concealed in, 
the drop of the Gothic pendant in which the central lights 
were placed. Large quantities of a mild atmosphere 
were constantly supplied, and passed in quick succession 
tlirough the apartment during the whole evening, the 
effect lieing varied from time to time by infusing odori- 
ferous materials. Kothiiig very special was noticed dur- 
ing the time oi dinner by the members ; but Mr Barry, 
of the Britisli Hotel, who provided the dinner, and who, 
from the members of the club being in the habit of 
dining frequently at his rooms, was familiar with their 
constitutions, showed the committee that three times 
the amount of wines had been taken that was usually 
consumed by the same jiarty in a room lighted by gas, 
but not ventU-aW — that he had been surprised to observe 
that gentlctewpiK whose usual allowance -was two glasses, 
took, without liMftitation, as mudi as half a bottle — that 
those who w'cre in the habit of taking luilf a bottle, took 
a bottle anil a-h[ilf ; and that^ in sliort, he bad been 
compelled twice tf) send h.ackney-coaches for additional 
sup])lie8 during dinner, though he had provided a larger 
sup])ly than usual, considering the circumshmees under 
\vhi(‘ii the members met. 

Minute inquiries afterwards assured me that no head- 
aclie nor other injiudous consequence had followed this 
meeting, nor w^re any of the members aware, at the 
moment, that they had partaken more heartily than 
usual, till IVIr Barry showed them wliat had taken place. 
'J’lie meeting included individuals of all ages, and of ex- 
rrciiui variety of occupations, among whom there wtig 
judge.s and members of Parliament, medical men and 
ini mhers of tlio bar, naval and military officers, whose 
different ages varied as much as their yery various pro- 
fessional occ iipa tions. 

Tliough tl'io illustration now detailed is important, in 
placing in an extreme point of view the power of a pure 
atmosphere, suTiplied freely wdlhout offensive currents, 
the fa(;ts illustrated must be more or less familiar to all ■ 
who have paid any attention to the influence of thfe 
air upon tlie appetite.’ The operatjiaifi of a vitiated 
atmosphere are nowliere, he say8,i/1?!eeu more distinr|ly 
than ill numbers of tlie .refreshment-rooms in , 

this great metropolis abounds. Many a hard-worki^ ■ 
clerk too often imagines ho has had enough for hid - 
support, because he has taken all that his appetfiKq 
permitted; wJiereas the saturated atmospyere in w'^hicli 
he dines may have reduced his appetite by a half, 
m.adc him contented with an inadequate supply.’ 

The ventilation and lieating of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment have already been described in this journal : they 
are, as is wtH known, combined in one system, by whieii 
heated air i.s caused to pass continually into the room 
throiigli the ffoor, and out at the ceiling, by mc'aps of a 
fire-draught in an adjoining chimney. Tlie system ap- 
pears sinqilc, but, in reality, it is surrounded with diffi- 
culties, as will Appear from the following explanations, 
‘In directing the ventilation [of the House], great diffi- 
culty is often experienced in ascertaining the feelings of 
the memlxrs. These necessarily ffiictuate with every 
change of circumiitanccs in the state of the internal or 
external atmosphere that is not immediately cpntrolled, | 
indt^endent of the extreme diversity of temperament ! 
that may be expected to prevail where bo in^y are 
as8cmbleil in tlie same apartment. The first' ^mork; 
made after the Hoiipe of Commons met, subsequ^t to 
the altoraUons, wais — “ The temperature was rising ; we 
sl||ill be suliocrited iAi mediately." This was address^ 
to me by a member walking from the bar to the door, 
and he had no sooner passed, than another followed him, 
hurriedly stating as he passed, ‘M am shivering with 
cold; I can bear this house no longer.” Iwentto the 
lobby, and stated to each what the other had said, when 
a conversation ensued as tb*tho*most desirable tempera- 
ture, as it was obviou&i that, unless a peculiar atmosphere 
were prep:|:ed at each place, it would be* impossible to 

TlhwtrstioaB of iho Theory and l^aetioo of Ventilation, with . 
noniarlcH on Warming, KxcluBiye Lighting, a.nd the Communica- 
tion of Bound. Byl>ayldB(}»w6U Held, 8, E. l^cmdon; 
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do more than give ah average quality, particularly when 
some members demanded' a temperature of 52 degrees, 
while others required a temperature of 7 1 degrees. 

The House is heated to 62 degrees before it is opened, 
and maintained in ^neral at a temperature between 
63 degrees and 70 degrees, according to the velocity 
with which the air is permitted to pass through the 
House. * * 

Attendants on the ventilation take the temperature 
periodically during the sittings, and are constantly ready 
to receive instructions as to the alterations requinid 
when they may not have anticipated them, though this 
they are in general enabled to eflFect. But ns no one 
can ever be an exact judge of another’s feelings, and 
from the great diversity of requests at times communi- 
cated to them, and the fact that extreme constitutions 
are necessarily most prone to demand changes, while 
their indications are less likely to conduce to the gene- 
. 1 ^ comfort, it is not unfrequcntly difficult for them to 
^dcide as to complaints ; communications, therefore, as 
ito the ventilation, are usually addressed to the serjpaut- 
at-anns, whose knowleSge of the general expression of 
opinion is always a safer guide than that of individual 
members. In some cases, where the debates in both 
iHouses have continued for a long period, and the fluc- 
tuations have been great, both in the state of the weather 
and of the numbers attending, I have occasionally, in 
studying details as to the action of the ventilation, made, 
with advantage, from fifty to one hundred variations in 
the quantity or quality of the air supplied in a single 
night. * * 

Since the alterations were made in 1836, the atmo- 
sphere with which the right honourable the speaker is 
supplied has l)^en placed under special control. Before 
this was dbn^ it was impossible to give the kind of at- 
mosphere generally desirable in the House, and, at the 
same time, to meet the very different circumstances 
which always require attention in a ca.se where the 
peculiar duties, and a sitting extending so frequently 
to ten or twelve hours, or to a longer period, necessarily 
demand special modifications. The same has been 
done, also, in rlJgpect to that provided for the sergeant- ! 
at- arms. w 

The atmospliere intlie House of Comm^ ns never being ! 
quiescent for a moment, the effect produced by it is very 
considerable on a constitution accustomed to air com- 
paratively stagnant It sustains a continuous evnpora- 
tion,bpth from the lungs and from the surface of the 
body; and n* cold currents descending from the win- 
dows, coughing has almost entirely disappeared, com- 
the extent to which it has sometimes been 
ohse^yed before the present system was introduced. 

who have come dowix to the House of Com- 
inons unweU* op^sionally been relieved by expo.sing 

tbemaelyes for a short fame to a blast of hot, cold, or 
tempered air in the air-channels.* 

It would be out of place here to advert particularly to 
any of tlie plans brought forward by Dr^Kcid for venti- 
lation in the various cases to which it i.s to Ihj applied. 
Sufficient it is for us to state, tliat here the whole sub- 
ject is elaborately anS akiJfbUy treated, so that, for any 
conceivable circumstances, the appropriate modes^may 
be learned, from tins hook. We shall conclude with a 
few remarks of 3)r Reid on the subject of communica- 
tion of sound, oiie Which he has made his own, even in 
a greater degree than ventilation. * Much interesting 
illustration is,’ he says, * accessible to those who inhabit 
hilly countries, where the endlefs variety of forms, 
(Kienery, and outline, is ointinuidiy presenting new^ 1 ^^ 
tures of observation, espccisUy whSre diiihient indivi- 
duals arrange so as to communicate with each other 
under a great variety of circumstances. Sc^ bf the 
acOttit^ jkW introduced at the House bC Com- 

W j/hat were first presented to 

my dvidng excurSlohs wiU^ my pupils, who wefe 
st^^Png ^WJtaminat of soils, minerals, and, minm^ 
W&r 4 such as enablcNi them 

to ap|dy tpeir ih practically on thefep^ field. 


wherever they were directed to enter on any exaraitta^ 
tion. 

In the open air, in calm weather, and on platn ground, 
no difficulty was experienced in conversing without 
effort at the distance of 400 to 800 feet. Af night, the 
surface of the ground being free from the currents pwh 
diiced by the action of tlie sun (a circumstance which 
Humboldt found to produce a great intemiption to the 
communication of sound), and the hum of insects bhing 
stilled, the voice extended much farther, and satisfleo 
us that the accounts given of its being heard at the dis- 
tance of miles, in the stillness of the polar regions, could 
be no exaggeration. In the morning, before sunrise, 
the voice, and occasionally the laugh, of the sailors on 
board the war-sfiips at anchor off Hplthead have been 
heard at a place ot Portsmouth, distant two and a-half 
miles in a direct line. The sound of a military hand at 
the hour of roll-call has been heard at the distance of 
twenty-one miles from li^dinburgli castle. In one of 
the illustrations I laid before a committee of the House 
of Commons, I explained the circumstances under which 
Admiral Stoddart and his officers heard (at sea in the 
Baltic), as they proved afterwards by a very interesting 
chain of evidence, the sound of cannon, for a whole day, 
at the distance of 300 miles.* Colonel Ilod, with several 
hundred troops, was on one occasion under arms all 
night, it being considered on shore that there was an 
engagement at sea ; but the noise heard was afterwards 
found to liavc proceeded from a volcano at the distance 
of 400 miles. It has bei*n stated^ that there are de- 
spatches in the government offiacs detailing supfiosed 
engagements heard by shipsrnt seti, and fli>at the sound 
came in reality from a volcano at a distance of 900 miles 
from the position where the sound was heard. 

But there are few localities where numerous facts 
might not be accumulated, such as have l)een adverted 
to in regard to the communication of sound, illustrative 
equally of the power of the voice and of the air in a still 
atmosphert*. And the general conclusion appears to be, 
that few buildings have yet been constnictetl too large 
for the human voice to fill, where excessive reverbera- 
tion can l>e subdued, where the audience maintains a 
careful silence (for the breathing of multitudes some- 
tinies produces offensive noise), and where the unity of 
the atmosphere is preserved.* 


VOYAGE IN AN EMIGRANT SHIP. 

JJY A YOUNG ADVENTUBER. 

I CAN hardly give any reason for the act, but I sup- 
pose it must have been the niere romantic phrensy of 
youth, that induced me some eighteen months ago to 
throw up an excellent mercantile situation in Man- 
chester — wliere my prospects were of the liighest order, 
and where I enjoyed the perfect confidence of my em- 
ployers— for the purpose of pushing my fortune in the 
wilds of America. 

As my means were exceedingly small, and as, at any 
rate, I wished to enter into the feelings and situation of 
an emigrant, I took the advice of a man wdth whom I 
formed a casual acquaintance, and M*ho had crossed the 
Atlantic before, and engaged a berth in the second 
cabin of the fine ship Julius Maegregor, sailing from 
Liverpool to New York, for L. 2 , 16s., being the price 
paid by^many of the steerage passen^rs. My next 
step was to go with my aforei^d fi^nd to An emi- 
gmni'B store, in ordef to btly a stock of provisions and 
tin ve 88 els-- 7 a very necessa^ preparatioxii but one which 
requires sme caution. T^he goods in such places are 
merely m%de ta selL It is ten dianccs to mie that, your 
i Water-can wiU teak out half your fdlowi]|oe, and your 
. 1 

. ♦ tTio caitimn wore fired at a fj^nndry wliew^ the pw>v- 

iniif eaitiKm all day, and when the Hxki met at periM, it 

wsaleuod- thatSIt. hpd extended over a line of aOO nifiea AU 
Alps the oaaaon soimdlng, and tme sailed tbo 

fgimdry at the tlnW they were fim^ * 
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•sauee-pan go to pieces the first time you use it, and 
put out the fire; in which case you will not only lose 
your dinner, but become the butt for the spare maledic- 
tions of the rest of the passengers. With regard to 
myself, by something little short of a miracle, my 
cooking utensil reached New York with little more 
damage tlum the loss of tlie lid and the handle. As for 
the hole in bottom, 1 stopped it up regularly wdth 
oatmetal every time 1 used it. Wliile hinting, however, 
at the evanescent nature of the tin materials, 1 cannot 
urge the same fault against the provisions. The tea 
liad evidently been upon more than one voyage ; and 
if I had had the slightest idea of the dearness of leather 
in Canada, ! should have (larried my cheese thither to 
serve for boot soles, for which purpose^it was eminently 1 
well adapted. On examining a package marked ‘sugar* 
on my list, 1 found it to contain a very curious com- 
pound of sand and timber, with a few faint traces of 
sacciiarine matter, but sufficient to give a slightly sweet 
taste to the mixture. The result of my experience is 
an advice to all emigrants to buy everything they want 
from some respectable tradesman in the town, whose 
interel^ it is to sell good articles in order that he may 
retain his business, and not from one who has the idea 
upiKirmost in liis mind that he is never to see his cus- 
tomer again. | 

I required to lay in a complete stock of provisions ; 
but within this last 3X‘ar a regulation has been made by 
winch the captain is bound to 6ui»ply all tlic passengers 
with liberal ration j of bread stuii and potjitoes ; thoiigli, 
if any otlier provisions are wanted, the parties must 
supply theiqaelves. Oranges and lemons are very much 
relished by sick persons, us well as all kinds of drinks *, 
and I should advise tliat a large quantity of turnips 
and cabbages be taken, as, if kept dry, they will serve 
during the voyage, and are not only very pjilutable, 
but, from their antiscorbutic nature, very necessary, if 
much salt meat is eaten. The choice of other articles 
W'ill, of course, depenil upon taste; but I should advise 
them to Ik; chosen witli special reference to their faeilit}’’ 
ofdigestion. 

it was an excellent practical joke, on the part of the 
captain, to give our apartment the name of nccond cabin ; 
but, like all practical jokes, it was enjoyed only by one 
party. The jdace was simply one end of the steerage, 
boanled ofl‘ with dejils so far apart, that the parties on 
either side had ample opportunities of inspecting each 
other*s accommodations. AUliough the (’ost of piissage 
ill the so-called secoml cabin was greater, the place was 
neither so liglit nor so well ventilatetl as the steerage, 
the only advantage it possessed, and I must confess it 
was a great one, being the superior character of the 
oaoipants, who consisted mostly of respectable me- 
chanics and farmers. Before proceeding further, how- 
ever, let me advise all who have tliouglits of crossing 
the Atlantic, to choose one of the regular line of pack- 
ets, which alw'ays sail , on the apiminted day if the 
weather permits. Tlie Julius had never curried emi- 
grants^ before. When I engaged my passage, the broker 
told me to haateii on board, as she wmuld sail in a couple 
hours ; and as she was already a week behind the day 
advertisid, I thouglxt it probable he might be correct. 
I was therefore in great fear, of her sailing before J 
was reodyf ^hidi would involve the loss of my passage- 
mono^. However, I found afterwards that I might 
have saved myself a great deal of anxiety, for she did 
not leave port for tl;^ee days after, putting tifte passen- 
gers, xni^jy of whom had been on board for a fortnight, 
to great expense for food, as fires were not allowed on 
hoard. ® 

Nothing could ho more dreaiy than the life on board 
ihi^ while vve were in dock. It was impossible to see 
tlie town ; ibr in Liverpool it o/m«»vs rains ; and even if 
it were possible, the fear of the vesseFs sailing woujd 
have prevented it, themate invariably declaring, when 
quesUoned on; the subject, that wo should ham out of 
the dock ih an hour and a quarter exactly. I had plenty 
of provisions on board, but coffid not cook them and 


as I did not wish to lay out money in what seemed a 
supererogatory way, I was obliged to make alternate 
meals of bread and clieese, and bread and butter; and 
wlien I got tired of that, I ate both butter and cheese 
together by way of a cliange. I went on deck the first 
morning I came on board, when they were cleaning the 
ship; but one of the sailors speedily contrived to throw 
a bucket of water over me by accident, and the boat- 
swain swore that if I did not keep below while the decks 
were wet, he would throw me overboard ; and so be- 
low I went, wet and shivering, with a resolution to re- 
main there as much as possi&e until the vessel should 
sail. 

The centre of the cabin was taken up by the pas- 
sengers’ luggage. Around the sides were the berths, 
beside each of which w^re placed the occupants’ boxes 
containing their provisions and cooking utensils. Tlie 
berths w'ere double row of shelves made of rough 
planks, eachi^iupable of holding two persons, although, 
upon a push, tln^ee, and sometimes four, are packed upon 
them. In our case, however, as w'c had only about IJiO 
p.assenger8, three tenants were the utmost allowance for 
one shelf. Mine contained only two. There was no 
separation for the sexes ; neither was there any division 
between the berths — an arrangement, or rather want of 
arrangement, which surprised me at first, and seems, on 
after-reflection, very far from what is desirable ; yet it 
is equally surprising how soon myself and all the other 
passengers, the females included, became reconciled to 
it. 

After my rebuff on deck, I changed my clothes, and 
went througli the form of a dinner, feeling all the while 
very cold and miserable, and thinking of a fable that I 
had read at school about the squirrel wdiich w'ent to see 
the world. A faint idea now arose in iny mind that it 
was XHissible I might be acting foolishly in quitting my 
comfortable idfice, and my snug two pair back, for a 
perilous voyage and a country of which I was perfectly 
ignorant. I began to think that if America w'as as some 
travellers have described it, I should have a very slight 
chance of ever coming home again ; and if the truth 
must be known, 1 also bethought me h^ a certain Mary 
would feel when she heard that I ha^j^Seen blown up in 
one of their high-pressure lightn ifife-speed steamers, or 
lost in the profundities of a Canadian forest. But it 
was too late to turn back j so, clearing my throat, 1 man- 
fully began to shout forth, in a manner that astonished 
and delighted all my auditors, a song, the only part of 
which I now remember is the end of every verse, which 
is, ‘ And we'll hunt the biiffid-o !’ 

After this, feeling a little more comfortable, I got 
out my bed and bed-clothes, and having as yet no com- 
panions, I put them on the sleeping shelf next the ves- 
sel’s side, very wisely considering, that if slie should 
lurch mucli in heavy weather, my companion being 
outside, would be ejected first, and tlms break my fall, 
I then lashed my boxes, arid got all my things in order 
for the voyage ; having done which, I scrambled up into 
the berth, and looked dow^n upon llie busy scene before 
me. It was a perfect Babel of noise and confusion; but 
among much calculated to excite laughter, there was 
one scene that made my licart ache to look at. Im- 
mediately opposite to me, a man and his wife were 
eatmg their frugal meal. The woman had an infttht 
on ner lap, about as pretty a child as I ev^ saw ; and 
although only a few hours on board, it had become a 
general favourite, and was a source of tmiihlial con- 
tention to all the >)oung ladies on board ; its ffime 

had alrciuly reached the remoter districts of the steer- 
c^e. The man, wh<^e h^me I afterwards learnt was 
Bedes, was a Spitalfidds times and 

want of employment had chtitelledt to sdl off his little 
stock of furniture, in ordet ^tUe in America. Both 
he and his wife were ^ 

good-looking; but catb> had all 

contributed their share d^lve bvexy thing jaway but 
their affection for .one for their child In- 

deed I x«ver sa^ two cquhteua^ so beteft of all ex- 
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pression of hope, so heart-broken, so wo-begone ; but 
amidst all this they were patient and uncomplaining. 
They seemed as if they knew that they were marked 
out as the prey of misery and misfortune, and had re- 
solved to bear without a murmur what they could not 
prevent or remedy. 

However, there must be an end to all things ; and one 
6ne day in the month of June 1842, we hauled out of 
dock, and dropped anchor in the stream. After a few 
hours’ delay, we took the captain and pilot on board, 
the steam-tug dropped alongside, and we were just go- 
ing olj; when two men came on board, and requested the 
captain to stop for a short time. After looking along 
the deck, where we werd aU assembled, they walked up 
to the place where Eccles and his wile were standing. 
It seemed that he owed one of the men some ten shil- 
lings for certain work that had been injured when he 
was ill. In vain he promised to pay the sum when he 
got to New York and met his brother, whom he ex- 
pected to see there. The creditor was inllexible. By 
^is time a considerable crowd had gathered around 
t^em, when an Irishman, after liearing all, instinctively 
put his hand in his pocket ; we all followed his example, 
aud the next moment the amount was paid. But id- 
though the creditor thus received his due, he made 
little advantage by his visit. The waterman who put 
him on board, and w' ho had been listening very atten- 
tively to the squabble, refused to take him on shore for 
less than ten ahillmgs j and to this he was actually obliged 
to yield, rather than submit to be ferried across the 
ocean ! 

At last the captain gave the word, and we were oT. 
The moment the first motion of the ship w'as felt, {ill on 
boiird, with one accord, gave three mighty cheers, and 
then suddenly became silent. We had been longing for 
the hour of sailing ; and now, when it had arrived; wx* 
would have delayed it if possible ; and w hen the after- 
noon came, and the pilot left us, how we strained our 
eyes to catch a distant glimpse of the Welsh coast, per- 
haps for the last time in our lives. When the moon 
arose, we were alone in the world — nothing could lx? seen 
around us hut^e clear sky and the sea agitated by 

gentle breeze^*^ remember leaning against the bui- 
Warks and giving w9iy to the soothing irdiience of the 
evening. I was thinking of the past, w’heu 1 was a liappy 
^oughtless child : I was thinking of my friends, tlicn 
far avray, and wondering if they w'cre now gazing at 
that fair heaven and holy moon: 1 was thiuking of 
one who— 'bu| at the moment it occurred to me that 
those wretched apples that I ate in tlie morning must 
have disagreed with ray stomach, and I suddenly dived 
into the cabin. Every soul there, however, seemed to 
Imvc eaten of a similar fruit, and one unfortunate wretch, 
in his agony, was bitterly cursing Columbus for having 
disco vei^ America. The atmosphere was (^lose, tJie 
ik»ise musical, and the smell decidedly un- 

amiabls ; but» nevertheless, I managed to climb into lUy 
rbotf^h^ place, when I covered my head with the clothes, 
Oad was soon asleep. 

About three o’clock in the monilng 1 awoke, and was 
SUT|>ri8ed, and at hrst alarmed, at the diherent aspect 
uffiiirs had taken. When I went to sleep, we were gliding 
along at the rate of some four knots an hour, with a very 
slight motion, and ail was quiet below, except those ^ho 
were sick ; but now we were plunging fearfully, and at 
each deeper plunge a half-suppress^ scream would 
break from the women. The creaking of the beams and 
the dashing of the waves sounded #to my unprmstised 
ears as the signs of a storm, and hastily dosing myself, 
I went on d^k ; but there the scene was diflerent. Ik 
ibW Of the lighter sails certainly were taken down^ but 
Sailors were still lounging about the foreeasile, half- 
aPeep-^t^e stni bright, and tite skj^ cloudless •, 

the exception of the wind bmhg ra^er more 
water rougher, all was the same as be- 

my first little qualm, I be^m^ en- 


tenfold vigour, I began to look Out for the means of 
cooking. On each side of the ship, beside the long-boat, 
there was placed a long grate, wherein whoever felt 
disposed for his breakfast in the morning, kindled a fire ; 
and I veriJy believe that, firoiu seven o’clock in the 
morning until sunset, when the fire waS extinguished, 
there was not a vacant place at either of these grates. 
Indeed such was the demand, tlmt there were constant 
squabbles for priority, not to talk of three pugilistic en- 
counters, in one of wliiclb I am sorry to say, a young 
man witli a name very similar to mine mode himself 
rather conspicuous. Besides eating, the stc'crage i)as- 
seugers Imve few amusements. Wo generally lounged 
on the long-boat, or lay down in the lee of the bulwarks, 
reading while oiif little stores lasted, or speculating as 
to the probability of our reaching New York in a month ; 
now hailing as a treat the ai>pearimce of a school of por- 
I poises ; now watching some gigantic blackflsh slowly 
swimming round the ship, and flinging up jettt d*eau for 
our aimiseraent. 

There was a inclarudioly attempt made to get up a 
debating club ; but it fell to the ground, the first speaker 
being unable to proceed farther tlian the preliminary, 
‘ Ladies and Gentlemen,’ and no one else being gallant 
enough to follow liim in Viis break-down. We also tried 
a convivial meeting ; but tiie only one who wonld sing 
was a man from Glasgow, who jXTsisted in roaring the 
adventures of .a Yorkshireman in London with the aiX’i'iit 
of the {Saltmaikct. It was intensely comic at first, but 
after two or three repetitious, grew rather tedious. ’Phe 
only jKjrsons who seemed to enj^y themselves were a 
young farmer and a rather pretty girl, botji, I believe, 
from Derry. I'liey wer'o never at a loss for a subject, 
but, unluckily, kept all their conversation to themselves. 
I ventured one evening, when they ■were sitting together 
on the forecastle, to ask them how they managed to pro- 
cure materials for such long conversations, when tlie 
damsel told me witli a smile that they were engaged 
in a disous.sioii about the Union. It occurred to me 
that politics must l>e a mighty pleasant study. 

At length, after having seen all the sights that are 
ger»erally seen by voyagers, and which have been so often 
de.-tTibed, and after liaving been seven weeks at «•>.% 
yre took the jaiot on board ; w'ho, on account of the com- 
jHitition among his trade, had come out 150 tJiiJes from 
land in iiis little piratical-looking 8cluK>ner. When ht^ 
came alongside we received him with tliree cheers. AU 
that day he wiis the lion of the shii). He was a ncat- 
looking dapi>or youth, more like a liiien-drM|)er’H ap- 
prentice thaji a man intrusted with the lives of so many 
human beings. The women v^ondered liow lus mother 
liked to trust liirn in such a little boat, and the opposite 
sex seeming to derive not a little encouragement from 
the idea that men must be scarce in Now York, since 
they employed boys as pilots. However, the following 
night, after sitting uj) very late, straining our eyes since 
it had been dark, we saw the light-house on Stindy 
Hook, and the following morning we T^’c^e at onchor at 
the qiiiirantine ground opposite Staten Island. W jieri we 
first saw land, it had a singiihirly dreary aspect ; nothing 
appeared but a sandy bcacli, backed by a asemingly in- 
terminable forest; .but gradually the scene changed. 
The mn was shining brightly on the dazzling white 
farm-houses and prim churches of lk>ng Island ; the 
country was chequered like a piece- of patclj work with 
fields of every colour. The sea around us was swarm- 
ing with sno^s of smaH fish, and wacotuJ|l hear the birds 
singing gaily in the distance. It was a very duiering 
sight ; and a stout farmer standing by me, dress<xl in his 
Sunday clotifes, rubbed hialtands joyfully together, and 
chuckled out, ‘Ah, this will do ; this » sometliihg like.’ 
All were in lugh spirits*, and ovon Mrs Etscles got up 
something like a smile. Curious-looking machines, 
which the pilots called steamboats, were sailing about 
in every direction; they Icjolted like factories that had 
broken loose, and takon to the water, with the beam 
of the steam-e&gioe wti^kiK^ u|r and down through the 
roofi. 
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• After sending a poor man ashore who had been 
brought to the very gates 6f death througli sickneas, 
we fastened ourselves to one of tliese small factories, 
and in a couple of hours anchored in the North Biver, 
a hundre<l yards from the wharfs of the city of New 
York. Just at that moment the guns of a large frigate 
lying astern of us thundered out a salute honour of 
some great personage who was going on hoard, and the 
i battery on shore took up the echo. The moment we 
were steady in the water, fifty boats that were lying in 
i wait pounced down on us, and in a moment we were 
boarded by a herd of tavern touters, luggage porters, 

[ and transportation agents, as they with great frankness 
called themselves. They were iUl slenderly-built men, 
very pale or sallow, looking^as if thej^had passed their 
lives in a coal-pit. Their thin hair, which was either 
I very bla<dc or very sandy, was neatly parted on one 
side. With the exception of two Irishmen, who evi- 
dently liad not been long in the country, they were all 
much better dressed than their class in England, and 
certainly much more fopi>ishly so. They all cither 
smoked cigars, or chewed ; and one or two indulged in 
both at the same time. Almost every word they spoke 
w'as coupled with an oath ; and one or two boys, who ! 
dressed and tallcod like the men, and seemed to be con- 
sidered as such ].)y them, made up for the inferiority of 
their years by tiie originality and frequent use of ex- 
liressions that "vwmld shock even a Billingsgate fisli- 
w'oman of the ancien reyiine. 

I was standing with a young man, who had been my 
messmate and bedndlg'w, beside our boxes, when amelan- 
eholy-lookipg individual, ^Iressod in a green jacket, with 
a small glazed cap perched on his head, and his sliirt- 
collar turfied down smoothly over his black silk iicck- 
(dotb, sauntered past, looking, as if accidentally, at tiic 
superscription on our trunks. In a minute or two iic 
came U]) again in great haste, with a smile on his face, 
and a pocket-book in his liawd. ‘ Wall,’ said he, ‘ it is 
(jueer that I did not recognise you before but looking 
I’irst at bis book, and then at ira?, and breaking into 
Robloquy, ‘I guess tliat’s the very article. Your name 
aiu’tBrown, is it ?’ I briefly assured him that he had hit 
my distinguished patronymic to a nicety. ‘ And yourhi 
Mr Inglis ?’ tiirning to my companion, who answered 
him in the aftirmative. * Wall, I thought I should find 
you out; in fact, sir, it takes me to doit — rayther. J 
was told to be pretty particular with you two gents, 
and I’ve comv to see what 1 can do for you. Tlie truth 
sir,* said lie, with a confidential whisper, * I ara 
ashamed to say that some of these citizens ain’t over 
and abovi' good characters ; they’d cheat a feller out of 
r Ills eye-teeth wliile he was opening his moutli to take a 
chriw. Now, here’s the way we’ll fix it; jist stand 
I where you arc;, and don’t let them toucli nothin’, and I’ll 
get a num to help to tote your plunder to the boat.’ 
Well, thought I, that is pretty cool — ^plunder, indeed ! 

* Set down tlxe traps instantly, and tell me wliy you take 
us to be swindlers.’ 

’Swindlers I’ said he, staring; ‘ who on airth said you 
were swindlers ? Traps ! Plunder is traps, and trajis 
is plunder,’ • 

While he w^as gone, we had some leisure to look around 
us. We seemed to be the only persons who were doing 
nothing. A matron beside us with five children, and a 
great quantity of baggage, was alternately charging her 
I juveniles not to stir from the spot where they were 
standing, and darting down in to the cabin, as if with an 
insane con viction that something was left behind. The 
tavern touters^ by way of saving the trouble of choosing, 
quietly lifhid up such luggage as they hasd a mind to, 

I nnd walked off witli it to their respective establishments, 
treating the remonstrances of those who did not wish 
to avail themselves of tlie hospitality thus :[orced on 
tliem witli a nlulosophical indiftference. The gentlemen 
of the press, an the meantime, were thrusting thems^vea 
in eveiy where, eagerly asking questions about the voy- 
age end the nunih^r of passengers.* Mi‘s Ecelea was 
busUing about, introducing her brother to everybody, 


and asking every soul on board to spend a week with 
her, if they should ever come to Canada. At length 
our new friend rejoined us, attended by an Xriahnckknr 
‘This man,’ said he, ‘will go with you, and 111 ^Uer 
myself in little less than no time* It’s a splendi^dOj^ 
tion Ikj is goin’ to take you to, and dirt cheap. : 

live like fightin’ cocks; you won’t be able to get thin 
tio way you can fix it ; the smell alone will inake you 
fat ; and it’s all first chop^ — class A. No. 1. Nothin* mean 
about it — all chicken fixins and uncommon doins. Tour 
friend said he wouldn’t have you miss goin’ there for no 
money.’ 

1 was just about to ask him tlie name of my friettd 
who was so solicitous about me, hut of whom I had not 
the slightest knowledge; but as he was already gone 
to the other end of the ship, and as the Irishman was ; 
shouldering our trunks, I deferred it till a better oiipor- . 
tunity; and, with some anxiety as to the naturq,, nf; 

‘ chicken and some misgivings as to the cheap- 

ness of dirt, i *mght up the rear, stoiqiing every now 
and then to gaze aromid me, and forget my own Utt^ 
affairs in the feeling inspired by a new and remarkable 
scene. At first view, New York strikingly reminded 
me of a French town, with its narrow dirty streets — 
houses painted in all the colours of the rainbow, and 
signboards plastered over the walls up to the very 
attics — the word ‘pension,’ however, being changed into 
‘boarding,’ and written upon every second house. 
Carters, (ircssed in French blue frocks, with French 
caps on tlicir heads, were driving their cars furiously 
in every direction, uttering, by way of encouragement 
to their liorscs, certain mysterious word.s that might 
iMsily he mistaken for French. There were the same 
cabarets, and indeed in one plac 4 } having a sanded floor 
with a little stove in tlie middle, purporting to be a 
‘ grocery,’ I mia at first almost positive that 1 saw my 
old friend Monsieur Jardiu of I’assy serving out petits 
verres to some soldiers. AVe endeavoured to get the 
Irishman into conversation, but in vain ; he seemed to 
be very sullen; and on our remarking that America 
appeared to bt; a good country for emigrants, he mcrelY 
grinned ; and w hen we asked his opinimi of the govern- 
ment, replied that he had no onini on/ib Qut it at all, at 
all wiiile wondering at the wflflvs taciturnity, we 
arrived at our destination, w'hich, as we were informed 
by a sign hung on a post before the door, was the 
‘ Freeman’s Refuge.’ It was a two-storcy wooden habi- 
tation, painted white, with g^n hlinds and door, which, 
by the w^ay, was the style of the greater part of the 
houscvS. The street door opened into the bar-room, the 
distinguishing characteristics of which were tlie extreme 
neatness of the bar, and the great plentifulness of spit- 
toons. The moment we appeared, every person in the 
room, wliich was pretty full, rose up, and giving a hasty 
glance at us, wfitli one accord turned round and made 
for a door beside the bar, excepting the landlord and 
one unfortunate individual who liappened to be drying 
himself with a towel after having washed, and who 
necessarily took a few seconds to drop the article before 
he made lus escape, wiping Ins hands with his coatetallB 
as he tied. AMiUe we w^ere staring aghast at theea 1 ^ 6 - 
ceedings, the landlord, who w^as a’youug man, not di»^- 
guishable in drt^js or appciu*anee from the others, conac 
up«to me and said, ‘ I guess you’re come in the Julius 
Maegregor ? W all, J exfiect you’ll be for having dinner ; 
the bell’s jist rung.’ ‘And is tlidt the teewon why 
these gentlemen made off" so suddenly?* said I, inexp^- 
sibly relieved by t3iis announcement. ‘Bartinly,* replied 
he ; ‘ come on, or y^u wont be in time for the fiihst UMe. 
ibut stop ; I guess we’ll have a sling firsttV^alking be- 
hind the bar. To his great astoa^hstent, howev^, we 
declined a sling, and following hini^ we walked to the 
dining-room. ItVas a long roomi with a table about 
a yard shorter than leayutg space at each end for 
two black waiters to imss^ Aljpuud the table were seated 
about twenty gentlem^ is the designation of 

every piWn of the male sek % America, coloured per- 
1 sons excited), andttoe otfcfmrcff^t^^^ softer sex. The 
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table was covere<i with fowls, roast sucking-pigs, hot 
joints, pies, cakes, and sweetmeats, and each person 
helped himself sa7is ceremonie. This would have been a 
pleasant sight at any time; but after having lived on 
salt junk for the last two months, it seemed to me to 
1 x 1 a peep at raradise.' Bven while sitting down, how- i 
eVer, a shade of anxiety crossed my mind, as I con- 
sidered how ‘uncommon doins’ would suit the state of 
rny finances ; but for all that, I was soon as busy as the 
rest. The company seemed to be divided between their 
anxiety to finish their meal in the shortest possible 
Space, and the desire to obtain all the information they 
could from me. For the first two minutes nothing was 
; said, the dead silence that reigned around being broken 
; OnlJ^ by the rattling of the knives and forks. At length a 
' young cadaverous-looking gentleman, of perhaps seven- 
teen years, who sat next me, dressed in the latest Paris 
fashion, guessed that it was a pretty considerably w'arm 
day ; and the ice being thus broken, another hazarded 
the conjecture that 1 had come from England lately ; 
while a third decidedly opined that I iroiild realise a 
great diflerence in America from what I had lieen used 
to. This was received w* th great unanimity, many de- 
, daring with an oath that they rar/ther expected so. 
However, they liad now spun out their dinner to the 
unreasonable length of a quarter of an hour, and so the 
gentlemen dropped off one by one, and left me alone wdth 
i the ladies. Now, thought I, I shall have some quiet, 

- itnd I helped myself to the wing of a f)wl. But I was 

t omed to c-xiKirience the vanity of liuman expectations; 

‘ a pretty little girl of sixteen, wlio, 1 afterwards 
rned, was on her bridal tour with the youth mcn- 
ned above, taking upon licrself to be the spokes - 
Woman of the party, began to question me, and to such 
good purpose, that as I had not, in th'v)se days, either 
the wit to elude or the nerve to decline answering, in a 
very short time she possessed herself not only of my 
own liistory and prospects, but also of the private 
memoirs of my ancestors for the last tw^o or three gene- 
rations. And this was not all; for at nearly every reply 
I gave, an old lady from Massachusetts cried out, ‘I ! 
want to know’ T And thinking she liad as good a right i 
t^ the information as the other, I retailed it over again I 
fot her peculiar At last, however, I cscaxjcd ; | 

atid hastening, in s^e perturbation, tr pay for my 
dmiier, that I might judge of the progress of my ex- I 
penses, I found, to my agreeable surprise, that the! 
damage was only a shilling ! which, I may add, would j 
have been the same even if I had indulged in a ‘ sling’ - ! 
namely, a draig — both before and after dinner. As I 
was putting on my hat to go out, tlie landlord asked 
me if I would not like to ‘ wash up 1 thanked him for 
his attention ; but not exactly compreheudiug the pro- 
posal, 1 thought it safest to decline. 

I hardly know how the afternoon Avas spent between 
this hour and bed-time. I have only a dim recollection 
of wandering about for a considerable time, my steps 
still imatea^ with the motion of the shii), my head 
swdmming with fh)e undulation of the sea, my fancy 
turned topsy-turvy with the novelty, around me, and 
my heart agitated with fear and regret on the one hand, 
and the longings and courageous nioi>e8 of youth ,and 
inexperience on the odier. When I returned, it was 
time for bed; and thankfully accepting an invitation of 
the youth who sat next me at dinner, given to Ipie 
assembled company, who consisted of about twenty, 
and in these words—* Gentlemen, let’s liquor,’ but de- 
clining any further hospitalities for tiie night, I retired 
to my apartment. ^ 

This was a bare- looking imcarpeted roUm, with six 
uncurtained tent bedsteads ranged along the w’all, eaelf 
with one chair and two lodgers. My thoughts, however, 
were busy with my own position. ' Here I was in Ame- 
riCft without a singlis friend, and with only a very smidl^ 
nuin1?er bf pounds ih my pocket. The die w^ calt i I 
had wUh^L^ severed mysc^ fjfom all lU^- 

and p^uh^gM helpless into what 

ihdei^ a W orld. There was no ; 


this crowded city, and I longed to escape from it. It . 
was my design, as far as my money would carry me, to 
flow' on with tho tide of emigration; and already the 
wilds of Canada hiy vast and dreary before my mind’s 
eye. I was restless and feverish for a time ; but when 
the light was at length extinguished,^ and tjie deep 
breathing of my eleven comrades proclaiihed that they 
were Jilrea^ miconscious of the world and its anxieties, 
my cogitations became grad milly indistinct. 1 was still 
in the Freeman’s Refuge, but tossing in it on the vasty 
deep. Forests of trees sprung up among the forests of 
houses around me, and the noises of the street were 
mingled w^th the whoops of Indians. When 1 fell 
asleep, thCsie incongruities were continued in my dreams j 
and when, at an qj^irly hour next morning, I started from 
tny uneasy pillow, it was softie time before I could com- 
prehend where I w^as, or that I was really an outcast 
aud a vagabond in America. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

M.iXIA FOK SAXON WOUDS. 

Of late years there has been a mania for Saxon words, 
or at least a strong advocacy of that kind of speech, as 
if there were some especial and inimitable virtue in this 
portion of our language. Swift and Cobbett are praised 
in many quarters for the predominance of Saxon phrase- 
olog}’’ in their writingt;; and Southey goes so far as to 
express himself in the following terms : — ‘ Ours is a 
noble language, a beautiful language/ I can tolerate a 
Germanism for family sake ; but lie who u.^es a Frencli 
or Latin phrase where a pure bid English vtwd does as 
w’ell, ought to be han|fed, drawn, and quartered, for 
high treason against his niother-tongue.’ Is this pre- 
ference of one element of our sjieecli over the r^| J,usti- 
liahle on any rational grounds? We suspect )(M; ibr 
we liav’e never seen a single reason presente(|<^r the 
jireference — nothing but the preference itself,. ^hich 
may be a mere freak or conceit It strikes us as rather 
curious, that those who express the preference do not 
the less on that account use the ordinary quantity of 
Latin and French words in their writings : Mr Southey, 
for instance, employs eight words belonging to these 
languages in iho above two short seutences— one of. 
them, at least, being a substitute for an equally appro- 
priate Saxon term (tolerate, for bear with), so that, if 
his own law were to be acted upon, he must have been 
hanged, drawji, and quartered himself. But the fact is, 
there is no need for discountenancing the use of French 
and Latin words by tliese or any gentler means. Our 
language was originally Saxon, and that kind of speech 
served, while we were a simple people, like the Saxons 
themselves. But .as the ide^is of ^ our nation w4'e im- 
proved and extended, it was necessary to obtain appro- 
priate words from other sources, and tliey were drawn 
from French, Latin, and Greek, liecause tiiese sources 
were the most convenient Confine ourselves to Saxon ! 
we might as w’ell try to live in w'igwami, with no 
government or courts of law but the wittiODagetnot. We 
cannot dispense with French and Latin now, although 
we ftvere never so willing. Nor is it deshrahle. An 
English w ord, of French or Latin origin, prowAed it he 
moulded into the form of our speech, and does its duty of 
expressiny the idea which it represents^ it quite at good at 
any Saxon one. 

• 6TEAM NAVIOATION. 

When steam navigation wat struggling into exittence 
about the years 1814, 15, and 16, U wot , the tubist of 
loudly-expressed contempt dbongst nearly all men who 
enjoyed, or had ever enjoyed, any commtmd at sea. It 
stiuok the minds of our Md captains In much tho 
tamd Ught at Baillie JarHe’t craft that of Rob Roy^at 
a mean meclmnical thing, unworthy of the > least 
considergtlQp; and the aftUiy of a ‘tteamb^t* (such 
was the name tjjfen employed) to outride an angry tea, 
or perfpriij any exploit above the paltriest coasting and 
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ferrying, and that in fair weather only, was so utterly 
scouted, that even the friends of the invention did not 
venture to pretend to it. Now, it is unnecessary to 
remind the reader there is steam navigation to Arne- 
rica, the West Indies, and even Hindostan, conducted 
ou a scale approaching the magnificent ; and many moiv 
who have been employed in the proud sailing navy of 
England, are content to Steer these mechanical Imrks 
through the broad waters. What a triumph is there 
here over professional prejudice and the It-will-never-do 
spirit! More tlian all this, however, let the original 
scoffers at steam navigation read the following descrip- 
tion of a gallant action recently performed by it, and 
blush. 

On Friday, the 23d Febmary (1844), the Newcastle, 
a fine new vessel bound frohi Newcastle for Aberdeen 
with coal, was overtaken by a dreadful storm, and 
driven during the night in a disabled state to a place 
about a mile and a-half off the Girdlcness, where she 
obtained anchorage. Here, on Saturday, the people at 
Aberdeen harbour saw her to he in a condition in the 
highest degree critical, and an eflbrt was made to take 
off her crew by means of the life-boat, but in vain. It 
was found utterly impossible tfy navigate the boat 
through the breakers in the teeth of so violent a storm. 
The subsequent transactions are tiuis graphically de- 
scribed by tlie Aberdeen Jout'nal : — ‘ Tlie storm con- 
tinuing with undiminished violence, and night drawing 
on, it was determined to make another effort in behiilf 
of the storm-tossed mariners. Tl)e tug-stcamer, Samson, 
was thought of, iJiu^as the atmosphere apiieared likely 
to continue, comparatively clear and calm, it was re- 
solved that she should be employed on the hazardous 
enterprise. I'he use of this vessel was promptly and 
gcnerousl}^ granted by Captain Robinson, her owner; 
and accordingly, about 4 p.m., 'when the tide was ncarl}'' 
at full, the Samson was seen tearing her w'ay througli 
the swelling snrf, under the direction of her master. 
Captain Robinson ; Captain (lutiirie, of the Duke of 
Wellington, steering the vessel, whicli was manned by 
a* giillant a crew as old ocean ever bore on her bosom, 
cx>mprising the following experienced shipmasters; 
namely, Captain Guthrie, of the Duke of Wellington 
steamer; Captain Lawson, of the Edinburgh packet; 
.Captain Cadenhead, of the Falcon ; Captain Low, of 
the Preceptor ; Captain Petty, of the Commerce ; Cap- 
tain Daniel, of the Brigand ; Captain Sangster, of the 
Dwina; and Captain Cook, of the Joseph; who nobly 
volunteered their services on the occasion. The news 
had widely spread of 'the daring enterprise which was 
contemplated, and the piers weie crowded with thou- 
sands of our citizens, eagerly yet fearfully awaiting the 
issue. As the Samson struggled along between the piers, 
she was saluted with tliree hearty cheers, expressive of 
the deep-felt wishes of the assembled multitude that 
she might return in safety and with success from her 
short but perilous voyage. Slic experient-ed little diffi- 
culty until she reached the bar, over which the infu- 
riated billows were careering in ceaseless succession, 
threatening destructiion to all that dared to come within 
the range of their maddened fury. Here the struggle 
commenced--man’8 strength and skill seeming all too 
feeble to meet the elemental war; wave after wave 
came rushing on, breaking over the frail bark, "while 
her quiv^ng hull was for a moment lost to the eye. 
But the tight little steanier held her course, showing a 
gallant front to the breakers; sometimes tolSed like a 
nut-sheil on their terrible crests,* and again grappling 
sueoeiBijfiiffy with full stretch of their might, scoru- 
ffilly ilibwlpg her keel as si^ dashed triumphantly for- 
ward ; hhtiM bccflsionally m the foam of ^e wrathfbl 
ocean, hut agaltt and again emerging buoyant f5pom the 
struggle. Ohee beyond the breakers, she lay kindly 
enough tp the swell of the se% nrid, to tlie iAerf^ressibfe 
ddight ot kU on ahore, she Vas seen to reach the New- 
uastle. After some time, she succeed in getting under 
the Ice of that veatel ; a^'hoatwas Iqwered, and at two 
trips the whote tie pkstengers and erew*j including a 


female, were transferred to the steamer ; winch then 
made for the harbour with her interesting freight, 
bearing them gallantly through the infuriated surge, 
and landing the whole in safety at Waterloo Quay, to 
the delight of the assembled thousands.’ 

There cannot, of course, lie the slightest doubt that, 
but for steam navigation, the lives of all on board tlie 
Newcastle must have been exposed ere long to the 
mercy of a tempestuous wintry sea, a mile and a-half 
from land — that is to say, must have perished. 

VI.OATTNG OF THE PERSON. 

In the storm alluded to in the preceding note, a South 
Shields vessel was driven out of her course for London, 
and stranded at a dangerous place in St Andrews Bay. 
The crew, consisting of nine iiersons, took to their boat, 
which made for land amidst circumstances of the 
greatest peril It reached a dangerous hidf-sunk rock 
— the pcopM^ shore expected next nioment to see it 
upset — but, by mere accident, it was carried over the 
point of danger by an unusuiiUy high wave. To this 
happy chance the preservatiomof the lives of these nine 
persons is attributed. 

Now, it cannot be too strongly insisted on, that there 
was no need for this lucky accident to save the lives of 
the men. In the circumstances they were in, supposing 
their boat to have been upset, they would have in all 
I probability been saved had they been furnished each 
1 -with a safety belt to keep them afloat till help was ob- 
I tained. Modern science and ingenuity have placed in 
' our i)ower the means of floating the person in the water 
for an indefinite length of time, at the cost of a few 
shillings. Why should not every seaman possess one 
of tliese useful articles, ready to be employed on any 
such exigency as that described ? Mr Carte's invention, 
composed of cork, and not exceeding a small dressing- 
case in its* whole bulk, costs twelve shillings. Belts of 
inflatable Muekintosli, equally efficient for floating, but 
less certain to resist damage, can be bad at about the 
same expense. Then there is Mr Carte’s admirable 
/J/e which, on an emergency, could support four 
persons in the water ; besides other ing^iious appliances ‘ 
for the same purpose. Already, th^jjjuiventions of Mb 
Carte, although but partially intrc^MlBOd, are ascertained 
to have saved twenty-eight lives. Gonsideicing ^ 
proved efficiency, their con^nience, and It 

seems little less than mindless foUy fiw te 
to be at sea to want them ; a folly as gr^ 
be to despise having linch-pius a Cja^age, or a 
hearthstone and fender to save a bou^ 
lire, 


MR LAING’S PRIZE ESSAY. 

About a year and a-half ago, the proprietors of I 
Atlas .iewspaper proposed to give a prize of a hundred ^ 
pounds, fifty pounds, and twenty -five pounds, for the^ > 
first, second, and third-best essays respectively, oh tl]w 
causes of, and remedies for, the existing distress of the 
country. To insure impartiality in tlic award of merit, 
Sir David Brewster; Herman Mefivale of, BaRol c6Ueg% 
Oxford; George* Pryme, professor of poiRicM- economy 
in ^le university of Cambridge ; Thomas this , 

Statistical Society, Ixindon ; and John ’ 

of moral philosophy, Edinburgh, were appointed 
ters. The announcement of the offer, as AveU froi^ Its 
novelty as liberality, excited considerable atteutian at 
Hie time, and the result was awaited with a euriosily 
befitting the importance of the subject The a(^*udica- 
tors have at length discharged their onerous and labo- 
rious task, some idea of which may be Ifeamed from the 
fact, that they examined te productions 167 ^mpeti- 
tors, each of whose esteyB ^ttihed from four hundred to 
five hundred paik^a of manusefipt The 

highest prize W^kisi hwamed to Sauiuel Laimg, Jun. Esq. 
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late fellow of St John’s college, Cambridge ; the ftecond 
to the Rev. Joseph Angus; and the third to Edward 
Baines, Esq. editor of the Leeds Mercury, and autlior 
of the History of the Cotton Manufacture. How far 
the award has been founded on a correct estimate of the 
merits of the respective productions, is a point which 
we are not prepared to discuss, as one only has yet come 
under our notice. I’he proprietors of the Atlas having 
commenced issuing the prize essays in weekly detach- 
ments, we are enabled to lay before many thousands 
of our readers, who will never see the essays themselves, 
a sketch, of the leading arguments and conclusions of 
at least the production which has borne the highest 
premium. 

Hr Laing, who belongs to a family in which ability 
appears to be hereditary, has executed his task with 
considerable skill, and no doubt with much labour, along 
with a conscientious conviction of its importance. Un- 
fortunately, however, by entering on his task in what 
must be called a spirit of morbid philantiiropy, and 
with an ardent desire to make out his case, he fails, as 
we think, in presenting ftiat faitliful [portraiture of our 
tinies which the leader of such an essay has every rea- 
son to expect. As we proceed, we may perhaps attempt 
to show the want of compreliensiveness in his views, 
and the imsomidness of his opinions ; and that con- 
sequently liis conclusions, logical though they be from 
his premises, are not so uniformly correct as -^ve could 
wish to see tliem. The subject divities itself into 
three parts, which lie has treated seriatim — l*art 1. 
Nature and extent of the existing distress, extending to 
six eliapters ; 2. Causes of the existing distress, extend- 
ing to four eliapters ; and, 3. Remedies for the existing 
distress, in nine chapters. 

Mr I^aing sets out with observing that tlie complaints 
of national distress point more to an organic malady in 
the framework of society, than anything which can he 
brought within the domain of recognised rules. ‘ At 
former periods of history we have lieard complaints of 
national distress, and witnessed instances of national 
decay ; but these have been occasioned by causes, and 
accompanied by- symptoms, very dillbrent from those 
which cliaracteriSlk^+he present [iliase of social existence 
in England. For insthnee, invasion of fo> eign enemies, 
loss of national independence, decay of energy and mar- 
tial spirit, domestic discord, religious persecution, finan- 
cial embarrassment, sudden changes in the accustomed 
course of commerce, are all recognised causes and symp- 
toms of the d^jline of nations. Of none of these do we 
find a trace in the present condition of England. On 
the contrary, never, perliaps, was there a [period when 
national prosperity, judged of by these outw^ard histori- 
cal tests, stood higher. England stands, without dis- 
pute, the first naval and commercial power in the world. 
Ships and money, the two great elements of superiority 
in modem warfare, she commands to an almost unlimited 
extent, and by the application of steam, her relative 
superiority over other nations is daily increasing.’ There 
is likewise nothing like internal convulsion ; party ran- 
(.our is abated ; public opinion is becoming more health- 
ful. The prospects of our vast colonial empire afford 
more room for gratuliltion than apprehension. In the 
West indies, instead of 800,000 dissolute and discon- 
tented slaves, we have as many civilised Christian fel- 
low-subjects, bound to the mother-country by ties of 
gratitude and interest At home, abroad, and in the 
colonics, England is great and prosperous. Her public 
credit never w^as higher. Her resources are stupen- 
dous. The united animal income^ of the people are 
estimated at from Li290,000,000 to L.3 10,000,000, littll 
more than two years of which would pay off the whole 
national debt. Accumulated savings can scarcely find 
au Outlet la the course of about six years, 1700 miles 
of railway been completed at a cost ll64,000,000, 
^he lengj^ 01 navigable • caAals in England exceeds 
1^300 mifii. number of inhabited houses in Great 
Britaitf ia 3^^1 nearly double the number hi 
182 TbS tiihe of Bniisbi produce and maauihetures 


annually exported has risen, in the course of the last 
fifteen years, from about L.35,000,000 to upwards of 
L.50, 000,000. In 1840, there were consumed 35*127,000 
lbs. of tea, 22,779,000 lbs. of tobacco, 7,000,000 gallons 
of wine, and 3,825,000 cwts. of sugar. In the same 
year there w^ere used 39,814,000 bushels of malt, and 
25,190,000 gallons of British spirits. On the 1st of 
January 1841, the United Kingdom owned 21,983 vessels, 
having a tonnage of .2,724,104 ; upwards of 3,000,000 
tons of this shipping leave port annually. Since 1820, 
upwards of L. 60,000,000 of British capital have been . 
invested in foreign loans. 

‘ It would be easy,’ observes Mr Laing, ‘ to accumu- 
late facts of a similar nature ; but those above cited are 
sufficient for our* present jmrpose, wdiich is simply to 
show that the country exliibits, as yet, no decided 
symptom of declining wealth, and that whatever may 
he the evils wliicli afflict society, the want of a sufficient 
capital to set industry in motion, and to sustain the 
national burdens, is certainly not among them. When?, 
then, is the distress ? If neither the i>olitical circum- 
stances, the fmanciid condition, nor — considered w ith 
reference only to tlie amount of wealth — the economical 
state of the country, show any indications of decay or 
danger, how is it that so many serious men shake tlieir 
heads with gloomy apprehensions, and at times feel 
tempted to doubt wdiether the amount of evil in the 
3 )reseiit scK‘ial cornlition of England does nut preponde- 
rate over the good ? It is in the condition of ihc labour huj 
classes that the danyer lies. Amidst J/ie intoxication of 
wealth and progress, and the dreams of a millennium of 
material prosperity to be realised by the H^ventious of 
science, the di8C()verie.s of political economy, and the 
unrestricted ap[)licatioii of uian’s energy and iuteUigenc'C 
to outward objects, society has been startled by a disco- 
very of the fearful fact, that as wealth increases, poverty 
increases in a taster ratio, and tlmt in almost exact pro- 
portion to the advance of one portion of society in opu- 
lence, intelligence, and civilisation, has been the retro- j 
gressiou of aimther and more numerous class towards | 
misery, degradation, and barbarism. To speak more i 
specifically, tl]e leading facts to wdiich the evils that, in j 
one slia[XJ or other, are contiimally forcing tliemselves 
upon the attention of society, may be reduced, appear ; 
to be— U'f. The existence of an intolerable miiss of ■ 
misery., including in the term lx)th recognised and offl- | 
cial pauperism, and the unrecognised destitution that i 
prej's, like a c(;nsuming ulcer, in the heart of our large 
cities and d(?iitely-peopIed manufacturing districts. "-Idly. 
'I'he condition of a large jiroportion of the indepen- 
dent labouring class, wlio arc unable to secure a toler- 
ably comfortable and stable subsistence in return for 
their labour, and arc approximating, there is too much 
reason to fear, towards the gulf of pauperism, in which 
they w ill be, sooner or later, sw allowed up, unless some- 
tiling effectual can be done to arrest their downward 
progress.’ 

To fortify these i)roposition8, Mr Laing accumulates 
a large body of facts from parliamentary evidenoe, sta- 
tistical reports, &c. With respect to destitution, be 
shows that the nmnber of avowed paupers in England 
is 1,300,928, or 8 j per cent, of tlie population, which 
is nearly one person out of every twelve. But this 
gives no idea of the real amount of destitution and 
misery, particuhurly in the large towns and manufac- 
turing dii^icts. ‘ An enlightened and pliilantliropic 
foreign writer, in describing the resultesof his personal 
observation in Enghtod, says, with equal force and 
truth, that by the side of an opulence* activity* elegance, 
and wide-spread comfort* which the world has no 
example* every great city contains “ a res! Ghetto** — a 
cursed quarter— a hell upon earth* where the reality of 
misery t dj^pravity* and every hideous form of suffering 
and degradation* surpasses anything that the imagina- 
tion of a Dante ever conceived in describing the i^de 
of devils.* Here follow some details respecting the 
dens of Manoh^ter* Glasgow* Birminghana* and other 
cities ; hififioiis and revolting ; yet so real* so dangerous* 
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' that the most fastidious are bound* from even the in- 
ferior motive of self-defence, to look them in the face. 
One or two facts speak empliatically as to the social 
deterioration. In Manchester, in 1839, as many as 
42,964 persons, or nearly a sixth of the population, were 
admitted at different medical charities ; and more than 
one-lialf of the inhabitants are cither so d<?stitute or 
degraded, as to require the assistance of public charity 
in bringing their offspring into the world. In Glasgow, 
in the five years ending in 1840, as many as 62,051 
persons were attacked by typhus fever, a disease gene- 
rally produced by filth, intoxication, and vice. In 
liivcrpool, from 35,000 to 40,000 of the lower popula- 
tion live ill cellars, without windows or any means of 
light and ventilation but the door. Oht of 6571 cellars 
lately examined, 2988 were found either wet or dirty. 
In towns not connected with manufactures, similar 
horrors are disclosed. Edinburgh possesses' alleys and 
courts vile as those of Manchester; and in Brigliton, 
the abode of royalty and fashion, there are districts 
which, I'or \vretcliednes.s and degradation, may dispute 
the i)alm with the wynds of Glasgow or tlic cellars of 
Liverpool. I'he ratio of mortality for all England is 1 
in 48 annually; but in the lowest quarter of I^eeds 
it is 1 in 24, in Whitechajiel 1 in 26, in Glasgow 1 
in 31, — the greater mortality Ixhng traceable to 

poverty, bad ventilation, want of cleanliness, vi(;e, and 
intemperance. 

Tiie chapters towards the; conclusion of tlic first 
part relate to tIie^!ondition of the hand-loom weavers, 

I and other claesc :^ of tiot highly skilled operatives ; also 
I the ugriotilrfliral, the niming, and the fishing popula- 
I tion. It is, says our author, established, by incou- 
i testable facts, that a large proportion of the dense 
i masses of population, cr(jwded together in the low 
! districts of our large towns, have absolutely no regu- 
I lar and rc'cognised occupations, and live, as it were, 
outlaws so.ady. Tiie most unfortunate class 

' of operatives is the hand-loom weavers, of whom, in 
' 1841, there were upwards of 800,000. It was found, 

, by inquii’y at Huddersfield, that tlie average earnings 
: of 402 weavers, maintaining 1655 persons, was 5s. 6^d. 
I per week, or 2|d per day for each individual. At 
j Ashton-under-Lync, Die average family earnings were 
I Is. n^d. jH;r week. At Wigan, the average of 113 
j i>ersons employed gave 3s. 1 Id. |)er week for each. In 
^ the more favoured branches of hand-loom weaving, a 
wage of about 7s. 6d. was realised ; but to earn this, or 
even an inferior sum, Jabour w'as protracted to seventy 
i hours ixjr week. The employment, in most iiistaiKrcs, 
was JiTso irregular ; and, all things considered, it was 
manifest that the bulk of the 800,000 persons dc|)ending 
on tins precarious employment existed on the verge of 
extreme destitution. Nearly the same remark might 
be ajjplied to a large proportion of persons emjdoycd in 
tlie great national maiiufaetures. C)f two and a-half 
millions of individuals engaged in the w'ooUeii, linen, 
and silk trades, there are, in ordinary circumstances, 
al)Out one-third plunged in extreme misery, and hover- 
ing on tile verge of starvation ; another third earning 
something better than the agricultural labourer, but 
under (jirciunstances very prejudicial to health, morality, 
and domestic comfort ; and finally, a third earning high 
wages, amply sufficient to niaintain them in respec- 
talhlity and comfort. Since tliese fac*ts were elicited, 
wages have fallen 15 or 20 per cent., and distress has 
spread upwards, invading the condition of the higldy- 
paid workmen connected with machinery. Erom all 
crediMe invtistigations, it appears that the English 
I agricultural labourer is in eireumstances only a degree 
I better than tho&e of the poorest paid town operatives, 

I ami worse than those of the higher class of mechanics. 
His condition is also gradually deferiorating ; ,with the 
best elements of mental improvement, he is subsiding 
into intellectuai darkness and moody distrust and dis- 
content. Ho is, in fact* almost abanj^oned to wild 
desperation. ‘He bas absolutely nothhig to look for- 
ward to; nothing to fall back Upon.’ Tbb min^g 


population are among the best paid and most regularly 
employed workmen ; but, except in Cornwall, they are 
generally deteriorating in habits, uninstmeted, and too 
often intemperate. The fishing population is not in a 
condition of so niueli deterioration as many others. 

Here Mr liaiiig closes the first part of his essay, 
having made out, as he thinks, a case of distress apd 
demoralisation which deserves to be called national, 
and alarming from the very contentment whicli prevails 
among the most debased of the population. Without 
disputing a single fact which he produces, we fear he 
has exposed himself to the charge of keeping out of view 
whatever circumstanccjs go to prove an (uhance of mind^ 
morals^ and phi/sical comforta ainotifj the clasacs w/me con- 
dition he has pictured as so depkn able. Strangely enough, 
he docs not think it necessary to compare past with 
present misery, an oversiglit so serious as to weaken 
the whole of subsequent conclusions. For example, 
allowing tbil^in England 1 in every 12 persons is a 
pauper, wliat w 'jw the i)roportioii forty, sixty, or a hun- 
dred years ago ? Is it only a new fact that our large 
tt)wris contain a vicious pojiulation, or that agricultural 
labourers ftre in distress? It may be true that the jjro- 
portion of deaths is as great as 1 in 24 in Leeds, and 1 
in 26 in Whitechapel; but is it not equally true tliat 
in London, at the middle of last century, the average 
for the whole population was 1 in 20 ; vdiich argues a 
fiir greater intensity of poverty, vice, and misery, than 
is at present in existence. Sixty years since, every 
I road ill the kingdom was haunted by highwaymen, and 
I it was quite customar}’^ to hang dozens of robbers and 
I burglars in a. morning at Newgate. All parts of tlie 
country are now freed of these pests; and capital 
j oflenees, witli (iapital punishments, are comparatively 
rare, lii the same golden age of sixty years ago, the 
lower classes souglit amusement in cock-figliting, duck- 
pelting, l)ijll-l)aitiug, and other brutal sports ; the same 
classes of i>ersons now resort to mechanics’ institutions, 
libraries, reading-rooms, lecturing halls, and other places 
of ;in improving tendency. In tlic matter of intem- 
perance, the people at large are also wonderfully im- 
proved of late yciirs ; and the increas^pf iirudence and 
decent economy may be learned fropfthe fact of there 
being now' many thousands of bjiieflt clubs, sick and 
annuity societies, and sometlung like twenty-five mil- 
lions of })()uiids sterling lodged in the Savings’ Banks. 
AVo are sorry that 3klr Laing has not chosen to soften j 
the darker shades of his picture by these and similar 
bright streams olTight, and so far he failj^in presenting 
a truthful portraiture of our times. AVith this caveat 
against his iireliminary assumptions, wc shall proceed 
in anotlier paper to analyse the second part of his essay . 


CODES OF ETIQUETTE. 

In on--* of his colloquies, the sage Erasmus tells his 
pupil— * A gentlemaii ought to behave himself like a 
gentleman. As often or whenever any one that is your 
superior sxieaks to you, stand straight, i>ull off your 
hat, and look neither doggedly, surlily, saucily, mala- 
pertly, nor unsettledl^, but with a staid, modest, pleasant 
air in your coimtenance, and a bashful look fixed upo^ 
the person who s^ieaks to you ; your feet set close by one 
ani;^hcr, your liands without action. Do not stand titter 
totter, first stjinding upon one foot and then upon an- 
oth(*r, nor }>layiiig with your fingers, biting your lips, 
scratching your head, or picking your ears. Let your 
clothes be put on ftight and neat, that your whole dress, 
air, motion, and habit, may bespeak a modest and bash- 
llil temper. AAlien you are at a feast, behave yourself 
cheerfully, but always so as to remember wliat becomes 
your age. Berve yourself last ; and if any nice bit be 
offered you, refuse it modestly ; biit if they press it upon 
you, take it, and thank the person ; and cuttAig off a 
bit of it, offe^ the rest eilHiertto him that gave it you, 
or to him that sits next you,’ Some of tijese regu- 
lations ore worthy to be followed ; but Fashion— who, 
though the most changeful, is the mb^ arbitrary of 
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codiflers—lias very considerably altered the rules of subject* a work of some pretension, containing thirty- 
etiquette since the great Iteformer’s time. It is, for in- five chapters. This code is a vast improvement on that 
stance, no longer a point of politeness for persons, young of Mr Vyse. In, for instance, desc^bing the proper 
or old, to say ‘no* when they mean ‘yes;^ or to halve mode of carrying on a conversation, the author teUs 
a bonne-bouche with its donor. Nevertheless, some of young people ‘ not to be of that number who talk inoes- 
these maxims held their sway for a very long period, santly, and who do not give others time to say what 
for we find them repeated In that popular compendium they "think. Should any one speak, allow them to finish 
of elementary instruction, ‘ Vyse’s Spelling-book,* pub- what they are going to say ; listen attentively, W'ithout 
lished at the beginning of the present century. Others interrupting tlieir discourse. Speak neither too loud hor 
are added in the same work, which serve to show what too softly ; lot your discourse be low, but distinct and 
mathematically correct young gentlemen the school- familiar, without affectation, os much in what you say, 
master of that day sought to produce. In the chap- as in the manner, of saying it.* In the rtiatter of per- 
ter on ‘ Behaviour at Home to your Parents,* he directs sonal carriage, the French authority is also far in ad- 
his pupils thus : — ‘ Having come softly up to the door, vance of Mr Vyse. He, however, instructs chiefly by 
and knocked at it once, and not too loud, as soon as it negatives : — ‘ Do ‘not stoop,* he says, * as if you had a 
is opened, go in. Take off your hat as soon as 3’^ou are pack on your shoulders ; but hold yourself upright, and 
entered, and don *t touch it again till you are going out. accustom yourself to that posture.’ 

As soon as you come into the room to your parents and Another Frencli guide to gentility, exactly contem- 
relaUves, bow, and stand near the door till j^ou are told porary with the last, is entitled, ‘ New and Complete 
where to sit.* Theproccss of commencing a conversation iVIanual for Good Societjs or Guide to Politeness and 
is to t)e extremely daborate. Af ter you have taken care Good Breeding.’* It contains 350 closely printed pages, 
j ‘ how you speak to thosef w’ho have not spoken to you,* and addresses itself ininutdy to idl sorts and condi- 
the scholar is to wait till tlie person he wishes to ad- tions of men, showing them liow they ought to n(jt in 
dress is at leisure, and then to * stand up, tliat he ma^-^ every possible variety of circumstances. It would appear 
see you want to speak. When his eyes are upon you, that a different style of conduct is expected in Fi*ance 
walk softly to him, and speak so gently, that others from different professions ; hence physicians, clergymen, 
may not hear. Before you speak, make a bow or lawyers, soldiers, and even authors, are each instructed in 
curtsey, and when you have received your answer, tlie proper behaviour towards persons with whom they 
make another, but with discretion.’ llicse formulae in- come in contact. Madame Celnart wisely advises profes- 
struct the pupil in the whole art of appearing what the sional men to talk as little as possible of their own profes- 
naughty boys of the present da}' call ‘ sheepish’ — and, sions. She recommends the doctqr to converse about 
happily, they are not at present followed. .AVe, again, of j law, and the lawyer to inquire i)articularly wfo the state 
the modern school of etiquette, deem it a very bad sign of his client’s health ; the military man must^ eloquent 
when young ladies or gentlemen never suffer themselves ! on ships, and the sailor corniimiiieative concerning 
to speak above a whisper. To be continually bowing, j campaigns. Her reasons for forming a code of politeness 
also, however much discretion is used, we have ceased j for authors are both strong and flattering ; — * Why, it 
to consider convenient or graceful. Concerning be- ! will be asked, should not authors belong to the ordi- 
haviour in company, Mr Vyse is uncommonly parti- nary category of society? But I inquire in turn, Do 
cular; heeven prescribes the exact position in which those men, absorbed with high and noble thoughts, 
young gentlemen are to sit. The posture is to he ‘easy live a common life? — they, wlio are (constantly seeking 
and genteel,’ of wiiich his idea is as follows : — * Put for the secret of the beautiful— agitated by passions, 
one hand in the^osoiii of j'our waistcoat, and let tlic w andering in dreams, and strangers to the common- 
o1»her fdl easily 3 kvour knee.’ The rigid disciples of places of the world? No, no. Theirs is an exishmee 
Hr Vyse’s priuciiue!^ when many of tlu n were seated apart; one of delights which the world cannot appre- 
in company, must have presented a curiously uniform ciate ; one w Inch is concealed from vulgar apprehen- 
eflTect. Further on, singing, w'histling, yawning, and sions.’ For gentlemen so constantly in the clouds, a long 
Vhiting your ijiuls,* are stric.tly prohibited; but with course of instruction has been deemed necessary ; and all 
regulations modern society has, as far as w'c have authors who may wisli to distinguish themselves in com- 
ol^erved, nev^ as yet interfered. pany, are imperatively called on ]o learn by heart from 

It is not to^* rcgi*etted that many of the unnatural the seventy -first to tlie seventy-eighth page of Madame 
r^roints formerly prescribed for the young have been Cehiart’s flannel. Passing over ‘ The Art to Shine in 
aboli^i^ The arbitrary imposition of rules of conduct Society, or Manual for the Man of the World,’ &c.f 
by ^jsiaters, w^iere nature^ and the example of parents we leave the I>ench books of etiquette, to mention one 
and teacliers, are the libst guides, while it checked the of the many which have made their appearance in phi- 
natni^ flow a£ animal spirits, taught the pupils hypo- losoxihical Germany ; for it is quite erroneous to suppose 
crisy ; to say one thing wlnm they meant another, and that the metaphysical character of the Ghermans pre- 
to be continually acting contrary to th(?ir inclination, vents them from paying eveiy’ possible attention to 
Hence they too dfteh Itook their revenge, when out of ceremonious usages. In all the minute details of eti- 
siglit and relieved of r^traint, by running into excesses quette, that grave people are unequalled ; and Kotaebue 


thqjp were into good ner in which we shoidd h^hiye the 

That ik better than precept, is pointers.’ The German codel of etiquette; dniltl&i ’ Hie 

exemplified in b^Ve been called the Rules of Politeness,’ ek^plmUs sarcasm/ It 

min^-|iioral8, as in those of — ' , 

hci^Miuarter* of 5001^(^11 politeBe*»,lMl« «Nauv«vi MaiindCMpM <le >ii B<niwCbtDp*«ijihi,aaOiildad« 
J^olmc in treatises on ^iqUetto than Eng- la Polltesto Auimaniad and rsvisad by Ma- 

f hp uhon It and is on MfJnd * TW- t Art d« Sn Boetdtd, att Manuel d« PHomme d« Maude, 

It is, consid^ing thb t 


siglit and relieved of restraint, by running into excesses q uette, that grave people are unequalled ; and Kotsebue 
of a vrorse nature than those which the codes of polite- satirises tl)is propensity of his countmneit HO refine 
ness imposed on them were designed to prevent Tlie upon formalities in his novel of ‘ Die Kombdiafitin aus 
elTox't of such rules wds to bring them into such habits Liebe’ [the Comedians from Choice]. * My Uftcloi the 
of constraint, that nature and reason hrfd no play what- court-marshal,’ says one of the (diaractOrs, * i»an author, 
ever; whilst in a well-regulated house, where every^n-' Ile'has written a large volume (m toe slmttldep-slirapi of 
fluential number of a family instinctively, and, as a pages, and another on the art of arran^ng card-tid>leS. 
matter of course, does just what has been held to be Heis nowpccupiedonhisgrand Work, in eight volumes, 
most convenient for moving in society with ease and and three If undred and forty chapters, on etiquette. One 
propriety, children become far better mannered than of the chapters contains exedlent rules as to the man- 
wore formally into good ner in which we shoidd b^hawe toward the prince’s 
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• is siniply; a list 6f titljss, with proper directions for ad- 
dresfliiig their owoera, accompanied by a detail of such 
farniidities as are practised at the Tarious imperial courts 
and petty dukedoms in Germany. Whenever the Ger- 
mans taku up a subject or a custom, they never enter 
upon it by halves ; they are the most profound philoso- 
phers, the deepest dreamers, the most inveterate smokers, 
and, nicest observers of ceremony, in Europe. 

Italy has produced hut few works on the subject of 
cthiuette* The truth is, the essence of ceremony is self- 
restraint, which the Italians practise but little. Their 
standard work on the subject, tiierefore — ‘The New 
Gallant’*^ — is the very opposite of the German pro- 
duction. Instead of being made up of formal rules, 
it is a grave philosophic treatise oitothe principles of 
politeness, by an eminent political economist, and is 
applicable to all ages and countries alike. Indeed both 
English and American writers on the subject have 
borrowed largely from it. 

Wo now pass to such of the innumerable English 
books on etiquette as have fallen under our notice, 
with the view of remarking on some of the curious 
laws which they lay down. In all of them, much 
stress is placed on the manner of saluting our friends. 
Following the authority of ‘ Hints on Etiquette, ’f it is 
not necessary in England to uncover, unless to a lad 3 ^ 
‘Never,* says the author, ‘nod to a lady in the street, 
neither be satisfied with touching your liat, but take it 
off; it is a courtesy her sex demands.’ On the conti- 
nent the hat is removed indiscriminately to either sex ; 
and in some pav?s pf Germany the act is performed 
after the pasties have met ; that is to say, should they 
encounter Opposite numfier ten of a street, one hat is 
taken ofi‘ somewhere about number fifteen, and the 
other at number five — a peculiarity which gives rise to 
the adage, * Better late than never, like a German bow.’ 
Doctors differ even in etiquette ; and another regulator 
of salutations insists that taking off the hat is not 
essential on meeting a lady. You may sometimes 
— kiss your hand to her 4 b\it this can only be 
j proper to ‘persons with whom you are intimately ac- 
I quainted.* Ladies, according to an American authority, § 
t are to bow in the street, and on no account to attempt j 
I the curtsey. ‘ It is,’ he adds, ‘ a mark of high breeding 
I not to speak to a lady in the street until you perceive 
I that she has noticed you by an inclination of the head.* 

I And tliis brings us to a point which docs not appear 
I to have received the attention it deserves from any of 
j the authorities we have consulted. This is the difficult 
I one cf promiscuous recognition. In foreign codes of ! 
I etiquette, that department of the science is scarcely 
i noticed $ for the reserve and caution which raise the 
point are only peculiar to the English. Abroad, a 
j ‘regular Introduction’ is not absolutely necessary to 
* noticing persons in the street, or to conversing with 
I then\ in public places ; while here, such a preliminary 
i is so B^ongly insisted on, that wc have seen an anec- 
dote in a French publication, wliich, though declared to 
be a fact, is n little too extravagant for implicit belief. 
An English gentleman, as the story goes, while hunting 
ia a remote country, perceived one of the party had 
been thrown from his horse, and was struggling for his 
hfo io a horse-pond. On being asked why he Ixad not 
the sufferer put of his danger, the precise for- 
that he did not like to take the liberty, 
he h^ ^ to him!* 

This ^ lui of EnglHih reserve, 

modi^ inetapoas are constantly occurring. 

To avoid epbaiSrassiiients on this score, we would 
htimhii; si^ Never bow to a 

g srson ualess^^^^y^^ per^<^y sure you know him. 

ut what' constitutes Icnowing him? You may have | 

■ - I I.; ^ .,1 ^ ••••- « I ■III ■ .. . 

• Ntwvo Oaiatso, ds Mdobicirs ao. Milano : ISf?* 
t illnte on Etiquette and Usages of Society, Ac. London; W38. 
t Instinioliim oa Etiquette By James Flit, professor of dancing 
and..fonoli^;'. . ■ ■ . 

I Tim liAws ot Rules and BsflooMnns for 
Conihun in Sooiety. By B 


met him in private or public assemblies, in watering- 
places or steamboats; you may have conversed with 
him there on general topics, and be perfectly cog- 
nisant of bis person, name, and station ; still, that docs 
not convert him into a recognisable acquaintance in 
the street; and were you thrown together again in 
similar places, though your intercourse might be re- 
peated, it would only be as strangers. It is related of 
George Selwyn, a celebrated leader of fashion in the 
latter part of the Ust century, that, when at Bath, ho 
got ujjon this sort of conversational terms with an 
elderly gentleman, whom be afterwards met in London. 
Selwyn endeavoured to pass him unnoticed, but his 
pump-room friend insisted upon stopping him W'ith the 
exclamation, ‘ Why, don’t you recollect me ? We be- 
came acquainted at Bath, you know.’ To this Selwyn 
replied, ‘I remember perfectly, and when 1 next go to 
Bath, I shall he most happy to become acquainted with 
you again.*^;^^^, however, some dubiety must exist 
about what eoi^^titutes acquaintance, the .second rule- 
applicable to those who pass bows unnoticed — provides 
for all contingencies. It is this ; — Return every bow 
that is offered yon. Charles II. and George IV., who, 
on the point of exterior manner, have always been con- 
sidered models, saluted every person in the street wdio 
saluted thorn, whatever his grade. This is also the case 
at the present day with the dignitaries of the church ; 
and the mark of respect is paid them without the smallest 
pretence of acquaintanceship. 

The hooks before us are copiou.*; in their information 
on the sciences of eating dinners, drinking tea, making 
visits, sending invitations, Ac. ; but on these matters 
very little literal instruction can be available ; for what 
is convenient, and considered etiquette in one grade of 
society, and in one part of tlie empire, is not so in 
others. It is, therefore, much safer to trust to obser- 
vation, and acquire experience ; for, after all, the grand 
(unnprehensivc basis upon w'bich true politeness stands, 
is acting naturally, and doing as other people do — not ' 
deranging society by strange, eccentric, or conspicuous ' 
actions. 

The improvement which has of late years taken place 
in the tone of general society is fasUnbolishing mere 
etiquette, and such works as mentioned will 

doubtless be looked upon, a few years hence, as literary 
curiosities. What is now aimed at is a ixirvading po- 
liteness founded on benevolence, and wduch persons of ' 
normally constituted feelings readily acquire amongst 
well-bred friends. It is something considerably different j 
from mere etiquette, and in many instarwes opposed to i 
it. It enables us to perform the little courtesies of life 
easily and naturally, without that kind of flourish and 
formality which a strict adherence to the rules of eti- 
quette produces. Byron’s dictum is more elBcanious 
than all the rules and regulations that ever were im- 
posed ; it is, that those persons only are truly agreeable 
aud popular in society, wdio are 

‘ at case, 

And, being natural, naturally plcaee.’ 

It is that effort and hypocrisy exhibited by individuals 
vrlio aim at manners j^vhich are not the result of gen^^ 
habiL which is real vulgarity. A clown in the most re- 
fined society is sot really vulgar, be he ever so clowhiBfa; 
it is only when he tries to become genteel tbat he is so. 
Let us hear on this point the philosophy df tjte most 
amusing clown, real or fictitious, this •^rld ever pro- 
duced. * I’rovided,* quoth Sancho Panza, ‘ I have plenty, 

I can eat more to^my satisfaction standippf or m 
and in my, own company, thati if J sit by the 

side of an emperoi'. And if Jhb ^ told, I 

had much rather dine by m^ssll m though it 

should be on a bit qf 

turkey-cocks at anothiii? ■ am ob- 
liged to efiew softly, ^ % to W 

mouth every mIhRfe/ and sneezing and ; 

coughing ; ther^ore I hOpn' these honours which ;|^ur 
worship^ would put upon i ine* niay 
other things of 1 ^^ ease end edvantagor to me.* Ear, 
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therefore, from thrusting himself into society whose 
customs diflered from his own, and struggling to be 
mate-fellow of the great and rich, Sancho, with the 
naturalness and good-breeding of his peculiar station, 
wishes to decline the honours intended for him. He 
knew that, were he to attempt an imitation of the 
ceremonies of the great, he would become essentidl}' 
vulgar. This is a good lesson for tuft-hunters — pre- 
cisely the sort of persons among whom mere etiquette 
is chiefly in vogue. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ITALIAN. 

A CONVEBSATION WITH CHARLOTTE CORD AY. 

On the 11th July 1793, 1 went to the National Conven- 
tion to assist at the debate which it was expected would 
take place on the motion for outlawung Laiijuinais, wdio 
had miraculously saved himself by flight from the arrest 
under which he had been plat ed by an order of the 
Cemmitteo of Public Safet 3 % in consequence of his hav- 
ing, on the 2d of July, denounced at the tribune Afarat 
and his foUow’crs for tlieir murderous deeds. In fact, 
Bartere proposed in a long speech, and Robespierre 
seconded in a few words, the project of a decree for out- 
lawing that individual ; but the very instant tlmt Con- 
dorcet rose to address the members on the subject in 
: question, St Just having made a sign to the smts euU 
hues, Tvitli w'hom the Committee of Public Safety daU^- 
fllled the space allotted to the public, a tremendous 
uproar began, and numerous stentorian voices were 
beard to exclaim—-* Outlaw the traitor ! Down with the 

( royalists I To the guillotine wdth the friends of Brissot 
^fcud the federation !’ 

V Turning my eyes towards tliat ferocious band, I per- 
' ceived with sorrow amongst thein a rathtT stout and 
taU female, dressed in deep mourning, w ho, however, 
disgusted, and probably horror-stricken at so dreadful 
a'aeene, soon endeavoured to optm for herself a passage, 
and left the In^e. Tlie unusual presence in such a 
place, ami the sulS^%n departure of the unknovm but 
decent female, made so pow-erful an impression on rnj 
mind, that I immediately resolved to leave tlie Coiv 
' vention and follow' her, to find out, if possible, who 
was, and what extraorclinar}^ motive could liave 
ms^gatod her to visit a place in which so many horrors 
and crimes wfee per})etrated under the mask of justice, 
and in the name of lil)erty. 

Fprtunately, the woman who had so strongly excited 
my attention was walking rather slowly tow’ards the 
Taflleiies, so that I not only overtook her, but, as she 
seemed absorbed, and unconscious of my imesence, I 
was able to exJimine her countenance very minutely. 
The more I looked at her, the more anxiously I sought 
an op^rtuhity of engaging her in conversation, without 
committing a breaoli of politeness towards a female 
apparently so modest and dignified. ! 

We had scarcely arrived at the* entrance of the gar- 
den of the Tuilleries, «when, by good fortune, a shower 
of rain suddenly overtook us. Having^ an umbrella, I 
spread it, approached, and offered her a share of it. 
With a dignified but kind expression she repfled, | 
* Thank you, citizen ; I accept your ofler, and beg you 
to ac<Jompany me to a shelter.’ On reaching Ilue St 
Florentia, we found shelter under |fhe gateway of the 
house of Robespierre. Then my fair companion said, 

^ I. am truly thankful, citizen, foryAir kindness.’ Ret 
anlp^ted by the^ words, I attempted a gallant and 
cj^filiUientary raply ; but, as if taking alarm at my 
she abi:uptly, almost angrily, interrupted mn by 
: saying, you ? if a spy, I scorn your l^se- 

nes%^ and wiam you to ^^esp^ct both my scx aiid my 
tiitue.’ *3Pardo0, pardon, citoyenn©,v I resumed, In the 
‘I am not a spy ; ! xpeant Up 
I i they were the natural expression 

., r , , 


of an Italian mind. I will candidly explain to you why , 
I am now in your company. I observed you, a female, 
ahne, amidst that horrible multitude assembled in the 
Chamber; and I was so much surprised to see you there, 
that I followed you with the intention of asking w hat 
motive had brought you into such company. Believe 
me, citoyenne, I am not one who would willingly offend 
3 ’^on. I came to Paris five years ago in search of instruc- 
tion and amusein(mt, but the political events made me fi 
republican, and the friend and admirer of Brissot and 
Lanjuinais. For this reason I had gone to the Conven- 
tion.* 

While I was speaking thus frankly, her eyes, w^liich 
she had fixed upon my countenance, seemed to penetrate 
my inmost mind^ afterw ards, resuming her natural air, 
she said, ‘ Well, well, young citizen, I l>elieve you ; and 
agree that you must have been justly surprised ut seeing 
a female alone amongst those strange beings ; but I had 
strong reasons for being tiicre. I am glad to learn that 
you were a friend and adniircr of Brissot. May I ask 
if j'ou have known the noble Citoyenne Roland?’ 

* Yes,’ 1 said, ‘ I knew' lier in her days of prosperity, 
and do not now shrink from visiting her during her 
adversity.* Slic ahvays treated me as a friend.’ 

* Hast thou ever met Barbaroiix at her house V f de- 
manded she. 

‘ Oil yes, many a time. He is one of the men I 
esteem, and w'hom 1 think unjustly persecuted. He is 
an able and j)ure- spirited republican. Very olten he 
has confided to me his projects, his apprehenajons- ’ 

* Enough !' cried my comj>anion. wfith a pleased l(K>k ; 

‘ I now guess that you are the foreigncT yiu>m 1 have 
heard Barbaroux speak of wftli aflection the friend 
of his party.’ Sb.e gaze*! for a minute uik)u me ; th(?n 
turned her e 3 ’’e 8 towards the sky, as if to see w hetljcr 
the rain -would soon cease ; but I j>orceived by her 
countenance that her mind was pow'crl'ully agitated by 

I different emotions ; for at one moment site flushed, and 
then became again prUe and melanclioly. 

However, after a Itov niinutos’ meditation, she said, 

* Now' that 1 know thee, 1 will ask you a favour. 1 am 
a stranger in Paris, and have come purposely from tlic 
country to obtain an interview with Marat, for I have 
some importavit secrets to reveal to liirn. (’ould yow 
tell na* how I cfin succeed ?* 

* Citoyenne,’ I answereti, * Alarat is at present very ill, 
and during three -w'ecks has Ixjen unable to attend at 
the sittings of the Convention; nay, it is with difficulty 
that he goes sometimes to the Committee of Public 
Safety ; but 3 ’ou may write to hini, and request an audi- 
ence. and he v/ill jirobably grant it to you. I would, 
however, advise you to address yourself to Fouquicr- 
Tinville.’ 

*No, no,’ she exclaimed; ‘I know Fouquier-Tiri- 
ville well ; but bo is the public accuser, and tlie agent 
of Alarat; tliough, probably, in a short time I shall 
have business with Mm also. I want to speak fli’st to the 
man who rules at his will over E'rance.’ 

[ * But liave j'ou ever seen Marat ?’ 

‘No, 1 have never seen his person, and am told it is 
repulsive ; but I know him so well by his acts and deeds, 
that I earnestly wish to have an interview witli him for 
the sake of my country.’ ! 

* May you suci^eed in your patriotic project 1* I re- 
plied. * You will find, citoyenne, that it will be rather 
difficult to obtain any good in that quarter.’ 

* Well, ^ ell, we w ill see ; but I fear the rain will con- 
tinue some time longer, and I inuat home on pressing 
business. WHl you fetdi a chaiM for m©?’ 

* May I dare to ask your name?' said I with much 
anxiety. 

* No, you must not,* she replied with a resolute 


• 

* Msdame Boland was now in eonfiosiUmt amongst athor vic- 
tims of th© Jacobin party. 

f Barbaroiot was that mcortbor of the proscribed Girondist party 
Who had conyorsejf with CharloUe Oorday at Caen, and whom she 
most admired. lie had ntimisliSd her with a letter for i^ lrleiid In 
Paris, withtut being aware Of liei^ design.— jQn. 
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. air ; ‘ but rely on what I tell you— very shortly both 
* my name and project will be known to you and to the 
whole world. Now, go and fulfil my wishes.* 

I obeyed her orderSi fetched the chariot, and, when ' 
she entered it, I kissed her liand in token of respect and 
admiration ; when she, apparently not displeased at my 
Italian compliment, said, with a sweet smile, ‘Adieu, 
citizen, adieu.* 

After her departure, I remained for some time ab- 
sorbed in thought, and invented a thousand schemes 
to guess what she could have to reveal to Marat ; but at 
last finding no solution to the enigma, I returned home. 
Next morning I had almost forgotten the strange female, 
notwithstanding having passed upwards of an hour in 
conversation with her. ^ 

But two days afterwards, when the almost incredible 
news of the assassination of Marat Avas spread witli 
rapidity and terror all over Paris, I remembered my 
meeting ; and as it was reported that a young lady had 
stabbed him in the heart, 1 no longer doubted that, as 
she had manifested sucii an anxiety to see Marat, the 
deed had been committed by the fair unknown whom 
I had met in the Convention. Consequently, the day 
that she was tried I was present at her examination, 
and with heart-felt sorrow I recognised my new ac- 
quaintance in the handsome and mod('st heroine of 
France, Charlotte Corda}'. She wore the same dress 
in which 1 had seen her. Amidst the assemblage of 
cornipted judges and jurymen, and in the presence of 
that monster, Fouquier-Tinville, her countenance pre- 
sented no marks df fear ; nay, slic appeared to me more 
lovely and mpre maj dfetie than wlien I saw her first. She 
j acknowledge*! and gloried*in having murdered the man 
I whom she eonsiden'd the greatest enemy of hc^r country, 
and of a pure republic; and Avlien the sentences of death 
1 was passed on her, while I and many others shuddered, 
i her eountenari(‘e remained calm, and her angelic smile 
; shone triumphiint. And I am told that, on the I7th, 
during her long journey from the Ai)baye to the scaffold, 
i fi;he preserved the s<ame equanimity.* 


ADVICE TO YOlTNCf MEN. 

There appoims in one of those fimall country papersf to 
i which wc recently adverted, the following admirable letter 
by Mr Carlyle, autlior of ‘ Past and Present,’ ‘Heroes and 
; HeTO-WorR]jip,’and other well-known publications. ‘ It was 
; addressed,* says our authority, ‘ to a young man who had 
written to Mr Carlyle desiring his .advice as to a proper 
choice of reading, and, would appear also, as to his conduct 
j in geiirral. It is now, we believe, printed for the first time ; 
and wc most earnestly reeoinmeud it to the attention of 
our youtliful readers, .as cont.aining advice of the most 
vain able and practical description, and pregnant with 
truths with which they cannot he too well acquainted, 
i The young are too much inclined to l>c dissatisfied with 
I their actual condition, and to neglect their immediate 
j duties in vain aspirations after others beyond their lot ; and 
they need the monitions of sucli a kind, but vigorous and 
emphatic adviser as Mr Carlyle, and to have it impressed 
on their minds, that 

To do 

That wHioh heforo us lies in daily life 
le the prime wisdom.’ 

Dear Sir — Some time ago your letter was delivered me ; 
I toko literally the first free half hour I have had since to 
wTite you a word of answer. 

It would give mo true satisfaction could anx advice of 
mine contribute to forward you in your honourable course 
of sclf-impirovcment, hut A long e-xperience has taught mo 
that advice can profit but little ; that there is a good 
j reason is so aeldom followed; this reason 
I namely^ Ibiit it so seldom, and can almost never be, 

I lightly given. Noixian knows the state of another; it is 
always to some moxo or less man that the wisest 

and moit honest advisor is speaking. • 

^ For an aooount of Clharlotte Corday’a agsassinatlon of Marat, 
sea tho present vdiume of ttte Journal, No. B.. * 

t Cupar and Advertiser. ^ 


As to the books which you — whom I know so little of — 
should read, there is hardly anything definite that can be 
said. For one thing, you may bo strenuously advised to 
keep reading. Any good book, any book that is wiser than 
yourself, will teach you something — a great many things, 
indirectly and directly, if your mind be open to leam. This 
old counsel of Johnson’s is also good, and universally ap- 
plic^ahle : — ‘ Read the hook you do honestly feel a wish and 
curiosity to read.’ The very wish and curiosity indicates 
that you, tlum and there, are the person likely to get good 
of it. ‘ Our wishes are presentimente of our capabilities ;* 
that is a noble saying, of deep encouragement to all true 
men; applicable to our wishes and efforts in regard to 
reading as to otlicr things. Among all the ohjeots th^t 
look wonderful or beautiful to yon, follow until fresh hope 
the one which looks wonderfiillest, beautifullest. You Avill 
gradually find, by various trials (which trials sec that you 
make lionijst, manful ones, not silly, short, fitful ones), 
wdiat is for you the wonderfiillest, beantifiillest — what is 
vo74r true clement and province, and be able to profit by 
that. True ijJlfiTe, tlie monition of nature, ia much to he 
attended to. ^^Ut liere, also, you arc to discriminate care- 
fully between frm desire and false. The medical men tell 
na wo should cat what wc frwh/ have an .appetite for ; but 
what we only false! ?/ liavo an ap^ietito for we should reso- 
lutely avoid. It is very true ; and fiimsy, desultory readers, ’ 
who fly from foolish book to foolish book, and get good of | 
iioTM?, and in iscliicf of all — arc not these as foolish, unhealthy i 
eater.s, w'ho mistake their siqierficjal false desire after spice- 
ries and confectionaries for their real ajipetite, of which 
even they arc not destitute, though it lies far deeper, far 
quieter, after solid nutritive food? AYitli these illiistratique, 

I will recommend .Johnson ’s advice? to you. 

Another thing, and only one other, I will say. All books 
ar.! properly flic record of tlie history of past men — what 
thoughts ])ast men had in them — what actions jiast men 
did: the summary of all books whatsoever lies there. It 
is on this ground that tlie class of books specifically named 
History e.an be safely recommended as the basis of all study 
of books — the i)n’:limin.*iry to all riglit and full understand- 
ing of anytliing wo can c:xpcct to find in books. Past his- 
tory, and especially the past history of oiKva own native 
country, every Ix^iy may be advised to begin with that, 
fict him study tliat faithfully ; innumerable incjuiries will 
hraneb out from it ; lie lias a broad-beaten highway, from 
wliich nil the country is more or less visible ; there travel- 
ling, let him choose where he will dwclJy* 

jN'oitlior let mistakes and wrong jiifections — of which ! 
every man, in his Ktudic.s and elsewhere, falls into m.any — ; 
discourage you. There is precious inetruction to he got by | 
finding tlial we arc^ wrong. J.et a man try faithfully, man- ! 
fully, to be right, ho w ill groAV daily more and more right. ; 
Jt is, at bottom, Die condition onwdneli all men have to cul- j 
tivato themselves. Our very walking is an incessant falling j 
— a falling and a ('fittdiing of ourselves l^orc wa? come i 
actually to the pavement! — it is emblcniatic of all things , 
a man does# 

In concluKion, I wall remind yon that it is not books. J 
. alone, or by liooks chictly, that a man becomes in all poiiita ' 
a man. Study to do faithfully whatsoever thing in yoiir 
actual situation, there and now, you find citlua: expressly 
or tae’Oy laid to your charge; that is your post ; stand in it 
like a tme soldier. Silently devour the many ( hafj^’ins of i^, 
as all human situations have many; and sec you airn not to 
quit it without doing all that if, at h'ast, required of you. ■ 
A man perfects himself by work much more than by read- 
ing. They arc a growiag kind of men that can Wisely com- 
bine the two things — wisely, valiantly, can do 
to their hand in*thoir present sphere, and prepare 
selves withal for doing other wider things, if such Ifc 
the»ia. 

With many good wishes and encouragements, I retaaiu, 
yours sincerely, Thomas 

Chklska, ilfarcA, 1843. 



Ihiring the panic of 1 825, s Ayqthim, who had long attended 
the Bristol market as a vender of vegetables, walked iufo 
Stuckey’s hanlting-houso on the qw, Wtdtnakiug hO* way 
direct to the cashier’s desk, thus aqureised Mr M*-— ^ : 

‘ How d’ye do, sir ? I do hope jwu he ohairfifimg : IVo got 
a hit of a favour to ax yotu They do tell I t^iat thl^ 
be agoini^ on but queeriah like up hi tuhnon, aud it 
so liappens that l\e a saxed bye a five*poimd bank: V 


"'V' 
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England note, and I should be ’bliged to you if so be ns 
how you'd bo so kind as to give I gold for it.’ 

* My good woman,’ replied the cashier, ‘ I’m sorry I can’t 
do what you ask. We are not in the habit of giving change 
to strangers.’ 

‘ Lord love ’e, T bo/nnt no stranger; I’ve a sensed Madam 

M wi’ garden-stuff for many a long day ; she do 

know 1 pretty well I should tliink, or she wouldn’t have 
ax’d me to find out a deeontish wholesome young 'woman 
to nurse your last dear beautiful babby. So now you do 
kno w air about it ; and I’m bound won’t refuse to give 
change for this nice elcan-looking Lunnon bank-note.’ 

‘I tell you again I cannot,’ was somewhat snappishly 
replied ; * 1 am too busy to llstcu to you just now, so it’s no 
1160 your staying.’ 

‘ I ax pardon, sir, but I won’t keep ’e a minute; if Madam 
was here, she’d get it for me in less than no tiine ; she said 
only last Saturday as ever avrs, she never tasted such beau- 
tiful gold rumiets as the lot I -was pleased to sell her the 
week afore.’ 

The cashier evinced strong symptoms of impatience ; 
these were not lost upon tlu^ ap])lif*ant, who, in a most win- 
ning tone resumed — ‘ Well, noA\', I’ll tell ’c what — smcc you 
won’t give I gold, maybe you’ll bo so iincomnion kind as 
to change this here b.ink o’ Jingland for one of yonr own 
notes of tlie same vally ? I'd a precious sight rather have 
it/iGBf, ’cause I do know there he no fear o’ your lircaking all 
to bits, thougli they do say a mortal sight o’ banks have 
done so lately.’ 

‘CJertainly, ma’am,’ blandly res)X)ndod Mr M ; ‘I’ll 

do that with a great deal of pleasure.’ The projKJsed ex- 
change was made. 

‘ Tliank ’e kindly, sir; you be as civil a spoken gentleman 
as a body may wish to meet, and sartain sure I'll tell 
Madam so the next time she do come to my standing.’ 

Thinking the business concluded to the mutual satisfac- 
tion of the parties, the cashier turned on his heel, and was 
about to ensconce himself behind his desk, when 1 he dealer 
in greens suddenly cheeked his progress by audibly reading 
— ‘ “ Promise to pay five pounds on demuwV'' Oh ! ye do, 

do ye ? Then I say, Mr M , I don’t mean no olfeucc, 

or to say anything unpleasant like , but rm hanged if I 
donH haw polti, wore, or I’ll stick myself up at the door, aiKl 
cry out, “ The bank Vie stopped !” ’ 

Need we say this unsophisticated child of nature carried 
her point ? 

’SgJPS Ot THE TONGUE. 

Tlie oft-told talc*tTf the actor who, in hlohard III., in- ’ 
stead of adhering to the text, and repulsing the intniHive 
Olostei* with, ‘ My lord, stand liack, and let the coffm 
pass,’ addressed him in cockney dialect, ‘My lord, stand 
baok^ and tot the pass’un cough,' is not a solitary in- 
fitanoe of the perversion of sense and inversion of laii- 
uixm the stage. AVe were pre- 
$Cht lat the^^ of a lively interlude, the 

lUiQlC which cscajics us at this moment ;, but Farreii 

jier^oniiilpd ^ isort of English Dominic Sanijison, grafted 
itpon Xto^tor SjTxtax ; and the mysterious discovery of an 
infant constituted the mainspring of the jdot. 'Jlie imsecn 
|>aby was much talked about. Blanchard, who played an 
irritable old mao, in the course of the piece (sailed for a 
lantern, having resolved to search the grounds despite a 
heavy stonn, rendered audible to the audience by the 
mechanism cmpli^ed l>ehind the scenes to imitate rain 
Mid wind. tmant, who was supposed to be in the 

confidence ^ the parents, endeavoured to throw an ol> 
staclc in tlie way of th|> old man's efetermination, and should 
have said, * Going out, sir ? Why, ’tis pouring with rain !’ 
instead of which n© substituted, to the ^at amusement of^ 
the audience, who appeared deeply interested in tha faftp 
()f the innocent child, * Going out, sir ? Why, ’tis roaring 
with pain!’ We have also heard a provincial Shy lock 
gravely ask, ‘Shall 1 lay suigery upon my pole.®* though 
ps^^ujK>n his .mfwas the' correoip reading. And have 
told of a Ih^arket King 'Of Denmark loudly de- 
bis attendant nobles >> ‘Sudk them a phxnde^l' 
plnolurig asunder Tlamlct and lioertes at the grave 
fair Ophelia should^ have been his majesty’s direo- 

^ Zari'aiCT OT MAKUFAijTURXNO PBl308trtt£S. 

: , hfornffletyitog^iyeasur^ tci^d to increase improviemehts 
J* Driven to threadbare profits, the maxmtoc*' 

■ means of reducing the cost of 'produdtiitoii 

dwbig^.tbe last^voofigac-''. 

years, there has been more improvement in macbinfsry than, 
had taken place for twenty-five years berfore that period. We 
believe we are correot in stating that, some eight or nine 
years since, the maximum capability of the Bpmnin^-mulo 
did not exceed the power of turning above 640 spindles. 
There are self-acting mnlcs now in Ose that will turn np>- 
wards of 2000 spinoles ! A mill of the present day, witli 
improved machinery, is capable of turning off a given quan- 
tity of work at about one-third less exx>ense than, it could 
have accomplished seven years since: in other words, a 
factory, which in JOiiG required an outlay of L.600 per 
week for wages, can now throw off the same quantity of work 
for 1.1.400 per week. Wo heard one respectable manufac- 
turer declare tliat if his forty-inch cotton was made fast 
to a vessel at Liverpool, and the vessel allowed to make 
tlic best of her way to Canton, ho could make the cotton 
as fast as the could sail away w'ith it, or lio would 

consent to have nothing for it. Now, allowing the ordinary 
voyage o^ four months, and calculating tlic number of miles 
the ship w'ould ^ail, it would require about iu'eniy-four mil- 
lio7?s of ifards of efoth to keep j>ace with the ship, br above 
B,. 330 yards per hour, working the whole time, night and 
day. The same machinery \voiild, in seven months, make 
a belt round the earth 40 inches wide. Now, we would 
ask, if one manufacturer can do this, what could the whole 
machinery of England alone accomplish.^ Could it hot 
make sulticient cloth in a few years to cover the whole 
surface of the inhabited part of the globe? — Poor-Law 
Guide,. 

TO A AVILD BIRD. 

Sw'EKT is thy purjirlinif sonff, • 

Willi Bird, that ditteKt by on fflAdsomo wine 

The bedgoroAv houghs amang ; •* 

AA'hich tliOH, with thy most sweet companion, Spring, 

Dost moke a bower of beauty and of song. 

Bay, in thy little heart 

Doth joy or tenderness the master prove ? 

What to thy notes impart 

Their patlios ? Is it mingled joy and love 

Give them a magic unapprooclicd by art? 

Where is thy little nest ? 

In the snug hollow of some mossy bank ? 

Or shall we make onr quest 

AVhere tall weeds dip their tresses long and dank 

Into the brooklet, at the wind's behest, j 

That, in a frolic fciat, 

Dends down their sleepy heads, and rur>hca by ; ! 

A perfumed music, wild as it is sweet, 1 

Mot king the drowsy stroamlot’s lullaby : | 

But, birdliug ! loll mo M hcre is thy retreat? | 

Doth the dark ivy throw j 

The beauty of her Iwrries round thy poroh ; j 

AS'liich the bright moon peers throilgh* i 

And the sun gleaiiiH on, but lacks power to scorch ? 

Or are the bursting May-buds screen enow ? 

i As yet, no little voice, 

' AVhofic feeble 'chink 'eats into pity's heart 

(Though it bids thine rrioice). 

To curious car the secret (loth impart, 

Of where are treasured all thy hopes and Joya. 

Happy, uncareful thing, 

Nothoughtofthedimmorrowmarsthymirth-- 
Each day its store doth bring ; * 

Thy caterer God, thy gamer the wide earth ; 

Oh ! wise were we like cores aside to fling. 

0 ' The bee is come abroad, 

^ And 'mid the golden flowers is busy singing ; 

The lark springs from the sod - 
In raptured soarings. Hark i heaven's arch Is ringing i 

Soy, does be all unconsolous praise his Ood ? 

nlzdling, the Power Divine 

That thus 'with gladness girds his orcatiires round. 

Will watch o'er IliOB and thine ; 

For to his meaneotdnes his care abound^ 

And, thus aast^ii 1 aU to him 

Fttidlsihed by W. and IL OMAMBlilia, Bdtobuggh ; and, with their 
nennlsstoti, by W. B.i>nii, Amen Comer, LondtoL-NFrintad by 

W. and Ik ChiAttBnRB, aigh Btreet, Kdii^ 
lO Complete sets of the Journal, JFIrH Miw, in twelve voluifiies, 
apd ailso odd numhBrii to complete sets, may he had from the ftik* 
lisberS or their stepped ^ of tht Jouriud is now 
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FALSE POSITIONTS. 

Man is never an isolated or independent being ; be is in 
every case connected by unseen, but powerful and tena- 
cious ties, with thousands of surrounding things, with 
which it is necessary for him to be in harmony, in order 
that ho may have a fair chance of being happy. He may 
in this resj^ect be likened to a plant, which must be in 
certain circumstances of soil, climate, and exposure, in 
order that it may tlirive : alter but one of these, and the 
plant at once finds itself in a false position, and soon 
shows symptoms tliat all is not well with it. Should 
the unharrr)(yiy or iiilsity of position be of sufficient j 
moment the* poor plant perishes. And so, also, in cer- | 
tain extreme cases, false social position will nip human 
existence. One law presides over all these matters, 
however diverse they may appear ; namely, that every 
phenomenon of animated nature depends on certain ap- 
propriafe (conditions, without which its perfect develop- 
ment and healthy being are not to be expected. A 
northern exposure for a tender shrub, a low temperature 
in the nursery of an infant, and a biting sorrow in Ahe 
heart, arc all strictly analogous things, not more to the 
fancy of the poet, than to the reason of the philosopher. 

Such being the case, it becomes evident that a true 
position forms an imiwrtant consideration in the eco- 
nomy of human life, and that to attain or to retain this 
advantage, is an object entitled to our utmost care. 
This is a fact of which few are cognisant j indeed the 
idea of truth or falsity of social position is a novelty to 
a vast ma^jority of even the reflecting part of mankind. 
But however unperceived, the principle oi>erates not 
the less powerfully ; and it is the fate of many who seem 
to have lUl the grosser elements of well-being, to pine 
from this cause, like children wdio know not their ail. 
Xietms endeavour, as far as our limited space and abili- 
ties permit, to give an indication of the subject, adding 
a few hints which may be serviceable for practical 
guidance. 

A iUse position in society may be defined as consist- 
ing in a discrepancy between sonie of the chief conditions* 
of the social being. The position, for example, may be 
one whicih ahoordhig to the customs of the world, de- 
mands the keeping up of good appearances, w^kile there 
are no adeq;uate in^ans of doing so, Whether it is the 
native rahk thdd^rty, or his official character, or the 
stylo in which be has originally pitched himself, which 
ciUls for these appearances ; and whether the inadequacy 
of means may bo owing to misfortune, or an undue 
P^ilufo of 

it is all one as iar conoemeci, which is 

invariably a dire struggle betvireen wants and wishes, 
a tnm a^fbrts of lii^ fbr the sake 

of the show only; a to th^cbarac- 

ter of a shabby drama, tending, of ^ennie, to a fifth act ^f 


ruin and miiery. Acts of economy, which persons of 
well-assurecRm-umstanceB i*ea(fily adopt when tliey 
think proper, are" beheld with dread by tlie * poor gentle- 
man to him the idea of a saying is as alarming as a 
(.•onipulsory expense would be to most other men. Every 
thing is considered by liitii with a reference to the beset- 
ting evil of his life, the disparity between his pretensions 
and his powers ; at one moment he is devising plans for 
skulking from positions where his professed equals are 
to appear ; at another he is frantically overdoing what 
iie does enter into, in order to avoid the suspicion that 
he has the least thought of economy : see him after- 
wards, and he is groaning in spirit over a recollection of 
the unenjoyed expenditure. What vexations will men 
incur, rather than confess an lionest truth ! How true, 
that many of our evils arise less from what we are, than 
what we wish to appear to he ! 

A sudden reverse of fortune, which there is no con- 
cealing or denying, and which it is impossible imme- 
diately to remedy, is usually productive of very decided 
falsity of i)osition. It may be said to set the whole social 
man ajar. A week ago, he was the pleasantly-received 
equal of many resembling himself unworldly circum- 
stances ; was esteemed and respecte(T; had frank greet- 
ings in the market-place, and more invitations than he 
could well accept. Now, he is rather shunned than 
sought, and the best feeling which his old friends enter- 
tain for him is pity for his misfortunes, which neither 
relieves nor soothes, perhaps is only ofi^sive. The 
circumstantial man being entirely changed, he is no 
longer wliat he was, but a new being, appropriate to 
some totally different grade of social life. The falsity 
of position hence arising makes it almost impossible for 
the unfortunate person to live any longer agreeably in 
the sar e place. Ho is not perhaps unwilling to move 
in a lower social sphere, but it is painful to do so within 
view of that from which he has declined. He is not 
perhaps unwilling to make some humbler ventures in 
industriid life, conformably to his reduced metuis ; but 
it is painful to do this under the idmiediate observatbn 
Wof, those who hafe known him in his better i 

he n^e the attempt, constant distractlbR'|||^l^wi|^^ 
ness of mind is the almost certain conse<|VISn^.^ i,^ 
a different place, and amidst new associates, hb may be 
as humble as is neccissary without any sndi disQOili^rt. 
This is well exemplified in the colonies, w^reihett end 
wyiien, accustomed 'to elegance and dbllcacy qj 
at home, find they can read% 
being no onlookers-~to 

have shrunk from at home. , \ 

tion, and are consequently 

therefore .be prescribed 

this ..class of falsa. , In 

new . associates 

let renewed exertions be made, without one momenta 
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reflection on the past prosperity, except to indulge in 
the hope of renewing it — ^this is the conduct worthy of 
a wise and virtuous man of the world, and the only 
course which is likely to save him from complete ruin. 

The same remedy may be prescribed for a large class 
of false positions in which natural qualities are con- 
cerned. It often happens that a very good intellect is 
dwarfed and stinted by its too near neighbourhood to 
others which are superior. Tliere are even instances of 
highly endowed minds which are prevented from taking 
their proper course of action, by being placed in con- 
nexion with certain others of narrower scope, which 
exercise an undue influence over them, ‘ freezing the 
genial current of the soul.’ For the troubles hence 
arising there is no cure but fliglit. Such persons ma}'^ 
be counselled to emigrate to Australia — New Zealand — 
any where — rather than dwindle out a wretched life of 
restraint, with a denial of all the happiiiess arising from 
a harmony with circilb\^taiices. 

The evils of false position are also seen to beset the 
man who takes an upward course in life. In tliis case, 
the newly ia/fluent and dignified circumstances are per- 
haps irreconcilable with homely manners too long prac- 
tised to be readily changed. lie is in a fiilse position, 
because often expected to make a show' of refinement 
and taste which it is not in his nature to exemplify. 
There is alwaj-’s, too, an uncertainty about his conduct 
towards his new associates ; every act and manifestation 
being liable to be estimated wdth a regard at once to his 
present position, and also that out of which he has 
emerged. He is expected at once to be wdiat he now 
actually is, and yet to have a large infusion of his ori- 
ginal self ; a reqiiii’einent which unusually-constituted 
men may be able to fulfil, but which must be quite be- 
yond the reach of most of the children of Adam. 
Supposing liim a person of average sensibilitx', he is 
liable to still greater perplexity from the old associa- 
tions. Here, too, he must be two men in one — at once 
the man he now is, and the same man which he oiit'c 
was ; that is to say, ■with the improved tastes of afliu- 
ent circumstances and an extended intellectual nature, 
^d with the l^bits which change of position in a 
manner forces up^ him, he must also preserve all the 
Sympathies, and retain all the tastes and feelings, pro3)CT 
jr to the state in which Ixe no longer lives, in order to be 
all that his old friends expect of liim, and which his 
own benevolence would prompt him to be. The fact is, 
no man can be two tilings so different ; and one or other 
of them muft therefore be in a large mciisure fictitious 
-—a part sustained with difficulty and a constant sense 
of uneasiness. This cannot but l>e productive of a con- 
siderable subtraction from the advantages supposed to 
attend the smiles of fortune. 

iliere are many special cases of false position which 
I cannot pretend even to enumerate, much less to 
treat fully. The greatest possible, is that of the pre- 
tender to a throne— at once a king and not a king — 
keeping up state appearances for the chance of these 
being in time chang^ to realities^ but this with wretched 
means, and the haunting sense, of its insubstautiality 
and its hopelessness.* To act a king at Rome, Avignon, 
or Gratz, and this during a whole life — never for one 
hour of existence to be a real man — not even to be a 
real man to one’s wife or children, but a ghastly show, 
and thus lose some of the sweetest realities of life, 
merely in order to preserve a paste and tinsel cover- 
ing, which neither warms nor truly decorates — what 
A fate! The Stuarts endured it Tor a hundred years 
^no trifling expiatory sacrifice* for the errors o£ a 
ehortCT period of true regality. Another is that of a po- 
litical man whb has changed his opinions and friends, 
nr who is W ^he unhappy tyranny of situation obliged 
to act part out of harmony with his actual 

It is a .^jpalnful consid^tion, that the 
injudicious wishes of parents often lead 
their eWdren into false positions, pregnant with dis* 
ttess tp parties. To elevate the new *generat^n 
into^s idni^erior rank} naturally appears a great good, nnd ! 


this end is sought by education and clher means. The 
parent does not reflect that a child so elevated is apt to 
become more or less alienated from the parental bosom. 
I have heard of a case, no doubt extreme, yet charac- 
teristic, where a young cottage-bom student, in the 
course of being educated (as often happens in our part 
of the island) for the clerical profession, caused his 
meals to be served for liim apart from the rest of the 
family. Few cases approaching to this exist ; but some 
degree of the separation of taste and sympathies which 
it indicates, must take place wherever the mental and 
social grade of the child becomes much superior to that 
of the parent. For these and other reasons, it becomes 
a procedure of very doubtftil propriety for a {lerson in 
an elevated statu>n to adopt, or even bestow any con- 
siderable amount of friendly patronage upon, the child 
of comparatively liumble parents. I shall suppose a 
case in which a young person of interesting appearance 
or hopeful abilities is translated into the home of a lady 
of rank. Few persons in humble life but would grasp at 
such a fortune for one of their offspring : they see only 
the material advantages ; the dangerous moral conse- 
quences are hidden from their sight. I shall siipiJose that 
the girl receives a higiily ornamental education, and is 
admitted to live in the same style as her patroness. 
The refinement thus acquired makes lier of course a 
very different person from wliat she would have been 
in her original station. It cannot be reasonably ex- 
pected of her-— seeing she is human, not angelic — that 
she will both povssess this refinement with Jill its atten- 
dant tastes and feelings, and ha?/e precisely the same 
sentiments respecting her paints which sff# entertained 
when living with them. They must appear to Tier coarse 
and homely ; their conversation, turning upon the humble 
necessities of their station, things in which she can 
take no interest, will disgust her ; she will be ashamed 
to be known amongst her new associates as having such 
humble relations. Thus, even on the supposition tliat 
her new station is secured to her, she must needs endure 
many of the evils of false position j and it is easy to 
imagine how much more certain of happiness she would 
have been, if never removed from her native home, or 
tauglit to ha\ e a dainty or ambitious tliought. I>ut 
the patroness may have limited her design to getting 
her young protegee well married, or, failing that, de- 
voted to an employment presumed to lie supt^rior to 
any she could have otherwise aimed at; but, even if 
successful liere, will the case be much improved? In 
the event of a marriage in the new sphere, what vexa- 
tions must needs be incurred in the vain attempt to 
ainalgamate the Jmsbaud with his wife’s plain relations I 
If she has any good feeling, she will deplore being cut 
off from them, the more so if she knows that they pine 
under the idea of having, as it -were, lost their child. 
If otherwise, tlieir complaints of being neglected and 
overlooked, well or ill-founded, will be scarcely less 
distressing. But the matrimonial scheme may fail, as is 
indeed most likely, and suppose the superior employ- 
ment is then resorted to. This may turn out well ; for 
it is possible that the young lady has unusual sense 
and tact, and is somewhat mrtunatc in her lot as to 
employers; but there is acknowledgedly great danger 
of the reverse being the case ; for of all tlie situations 
in life, tliat of a governess is the one eminently of false 
position, insomuch that it is almost inmossible for human 
wisdom end goodness to make it perwctly a happy one. 
Our young heroine may then have frequent occasion to 
envy those who still remain contented in their original 
station ; their condition, while destitute of inteUectual 
pleasures, full of humble drudgeries* and perhaps sordid 
cares, being at least in harmony with tlie character of 
their minds, whiclji that of the aspirant is not, and 
can never again be. There remains tl)e supposition, 
that the patroness may have merely acted under the 
impnlte of teeling, and without any defli^te ^ 

We may suppose a case in which a lady has e 

young ^son tOom or less out of her ^ 

yru a kind and hehment 
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action, never reffecting on the future, or making any i 
provision to insure her protegee from falling back into 
poverty when deprived of her favour, whether by death 
or caprice. Tl^a* revulsion must then be dreadful. 
Think of an el^Bt home exchanged for a humble, 
however honest onS— tastes disappointed of their habi- 
tual gratification — associates once despised, now forced 
again upon her, albeit as awkward and cold to licr as 
she is uncordial and constrained to them. Clearly, the 
patronage in such a case has only done harm. Ten 
thousand times better for the unfortunate person experi- 
mented upon, had she never been moved one step above 
her original position. There she might have been less 
a reflecting being, less informed, less elegant and admir- 
able every way ; but she would havefbeen in harmony 
with all associated circumstances, i)hy8ical and personal, 
and, unknowing any better, enjoying the all -sufficient 
blessing of content, she would have been haj^py instead 
of miserable. 

False positions, it will be seen, are sometimes volun- 
tarily incurred; in other instances, they arise in the 
course of providence. In the former class of cases, there 
is generally good intention, but an absence of foresight 
and of knowledge of the w'orld. It would be w'ell if the 
possibility of falling into a false position, and the extent 
of misery to be thereby incurred, were more generally 
seen and understood, and if the unbending nature of the 
law's wdiich govern our social economy were at the same 
time fully appreciated. Thus relations or predicaments 
calculated to embitter a wdiole life might sometimevS be 
avoided, at the (jxjxnise of a submission to slighter exist- 
ing evils, ^herc fortunr^ forces poor mortals into false 
positions, it must of course be left to the good sense and 
good feelings of individuals — tlieir eyes being opened to 
the nature of their trouble — to make their w'ay out of it 
as well as they can. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ITALIAN. 

.VN ADVENTURE AT LEOHORN AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

In the beginning of 1799 I was intrusted by M. Barras, 
of the French Directory, with a mission to Leghorn, 
there to lay out a large sum of money in the purchase 
of provisions and ammunition for the army under 
General Bonaparte in Egypt. As at that time the 
ports of the Mediterranean, and especially those of 
Egypt, were almost blockaded by the ships of the Eng- 
lish and tlieir allies, my business was one of no ordinary 
difficulty. I was instructed either to employ, for the 
transport of whatever I could forward to the national 
army, neutral merchant ships and privateers ; or, by 
offering large premiums, to excite the interest of cove- 
tous speculators to undertake the providing of the army 
at their own risk. 

Leghorn is the only city of Italy wliere a certain 
degree of religious and civil toleration exists, and, in 
consequence of its being a free port, and tlie mart of 
the Levant commerce, the traveller may there meet with 
merchants, captains, and sailors of almost all the mari- 
time cities of Euro||p, Africa, and Asia Minor. At the 
time 1 am speaking of, most of the commercial business, 
and also that of the money market, was in the hands 
of Jews and Armenians. It was therefore chiipfly with 
these ersfry speculators that I had to negotiate ; a task, 
it may well be supposed, of considerable difficulty, but 
which I had^ nevertheless, tho good fortune to fulfil 
to the satisfaction of not only Barras, who was xny 
friend, but also that of Seyes, then at the head of the 
Djirectoiy. * 

On the nwrping pf the IGth June, I went by appoint- 
ment to meet at his residence Jacob Solomon, who was 
the Rothscliild of Italy, and lived jp a splendid 
villa about three miles fre^ town* ■ On my. return | 
towards home, observing at the tide of a deep 'ditch a I 


great mob of the lowest class, some fighting, some 
haranguing, and others throwing all sorts of missiles at 
an object whose lineaments I could not clearly discern 
at that distance, I ordered my coachman to drive 
thither, when, to ray surprise and disgust, I found that 
this base populace were in the act of stoning to death a 
poor Turk or Arab, whom they had previously thrown 
into a pit of deep and tenacious mud. Grasping my 
pistols, I alighted and made up to the spot, where, partly 
by remonstrances and partly by threats, I succeeded in 
dispersing the assemblage; after which, with the aid of 
my servants and a couple of stray sailors, who procured 
a ladder, I extricated the poor victim from his miserable 
situation. The wretched man M as still breathing ; but 
be was covered with bruises and wounds, and so sadly 
disfigured witii gore and mud, as scarcely to bear tho 
aspect of miwhing human. Placing him in my car- 
riage, I drove hCiine as fast as possible, and had him put 
under proper medical treatiiK^it at my hotel. When 
Dr Speroni had examined him, I asked what like- 
lihood there was of his recovery, and learnt there was 
but little, for, besides having in his fall into the ditch 
dislocated his collar-bone, and broke three of his ribs, 
he had received a severe M'ound on his frontal bone, 
besides two of less consequence on the back of the head, 
r could only instruct the doctor to spare no pains in 
endeavouring to effect the poor man’s recovery, and 
assure him that 1 should willingly recompense him for 
his trouble. 

That very evening I received a letter from Colonel 
Menard, who had arrived in France from Naples, with 
General Chamj>ionnct’s despatches for Barras, and who 
reque9te<l me either to come to see him, or, if I had any 
official communications for tho Directory, to forward 
them to him, that he might carry them along with those 
I of Ghampionnet. 1 deemed it necessary to go in person 
to Floreiuse ; but, before starting, I strictly recommended 
the suffering Arab to my housekeepe^and renewed my 
injunctions to the surgeon. 

Returning about a week after, I found that the patient 
had recovered his senses, hut was stiU so weak, that ho 
could hardly speak loud enough to be heard, and he was 
extremely dtvjected in spirits. Hovrever, next morning 
I entered into conversation with him, ana^earned that 
bis name was Abd-al-Ali, that he was the mate of an 
Algerine brig, and that on the day when I first saw 
him, he had been sent by his captain with some papers 
to the country house of Jacob Solomon. He was re- 
turning to his ship, which was to sail next day, ■when 
he was beset by a senseless mob, w'hose first dispositions 
seemed to be those of petty mischief, but M'ho, when he 
resolutely defended himself, were provoked, and from 
less to more, came to throw Mm headlong into the ditch, 
where they fell a-peltiug him with stones. His senses 
had then left him ; but he liad no dbubt that, but for my 
interference, he t^oiild have lost his life upon the spot. 
He then bewaBcd his hard fate ; for even if he recovered, 
whaif was he but an outcast in a strange land, >vithout; 
money or friends, and Muth but hunt reason to hope that 
he wmuld ever again.see his native country, 1 here in- 
terrupted him with words of comfort, bidding him cn- 
te^^ain no fears on t^iat account, as I should certainly 
provide him with the means of returning to his country 
whenever he should be fit fbr the YOyag^, The depres- 
sion of the poor wretch was wondtirfriUy relieved by 
these words ; indeed they acted Upon him like a'medi- 
cino ; and from this time He efldently improved mote 
rapidly in health. In shout six weeks I liad tlie plea- i 
sure of learMng from^ that the Arab was 

no longer in any need of hfr 
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, According to the poor man’s 'wishes, I procured for 
him a passage in a Sardinian merchant vessel bound for 
Algiers, and early in August he sailed for his destination, 
amply furnished with provisions and money. I shall 
never forget the scene that took place when Jhe grateful 
Arab was to take leave of me. He threw himself on 
his knees, and, clasping my legs, with tears streaming 
from his eyes, expressed eloquent thanks for ray kind- 
ness, which he felt to he the greater as being shown to 
one differing fiom myself in country, in nation, and in 
faith— concluding thus solemnly — ‘ May Allah grant 
me, noble sir, the opportunity of showing that, though 
an Arab, I have a grateful heart, insomucli as to he 
ready to sacriffee my life for your welfare!’ I could 
not help lieing considerably affected by the looks, words, 
and gestures of my humble protege, who now left me 
to go on board the vessel in which he was to sail. The 
impression of these events was, of course, vivid at the 
time, but in a few months tlie affair of the poor Arab 
and bis gratitude had waxed faint in my memory, taking 
its place there beside #be thousands of other casual 
things with which I had been connected in the progress 
of my life. 

Years passed on : tlie Directory gave way to the 
Consulate, that again to the Empire, and at length came 
the restoration of the old state of affairs in Europe, in 
consequence of the events of 1814. 1 now returned to 

my native city Naples, thinking to spend tlie remainder 
of my days in peace. I'he stormy and dangerous part 
of my life is now, thouglit I, past. I have outridden the 
I tempests of the Reign of Terror, and glided smoothly 
tlirougli all the subsequent revolutions. Surely I am 
now safe for life. Alas ! I had completely miscalculated ; 
and it soon appeared that a man of iny ardent tem- 
perament was most in danger under a quiescent govern- 
ment. The rule of the restored Ferdinand, in the* king- 
dom of the two Sicilicfi, was so atrocious, that it was sure 
to be conspired against, li; I joined a sect of poli- 
ticians who combined with a view to freeing our country 
from a thraldom so execrable. I was arrested, tried, and 
condemned to death, but without revealing the name of 
apy one of my associates. My mother, supported by her 
numerous and influential relations, ax)peali'd to the mercy 
of the khig, but was unsuccessful. She then contrived, 
by great aacridees, the means of my escape, Jind on the 
day previous to that intended for my execution, dressed 
in deep mourning, called upon me, professedly to take 
ber la^ farewell of a son whom she liad so mncli loved 
and dierish^. "When we w'cre alone together, she in- 
foymed me of her plans, and told me tliat .she had ob- 
tadned from Prince Canosa, then minister of police, per- 
tUission for the renowned Franciscan, Father Antonio 
de Dio, to visit* me under tlie pretext of affording the 
spiritual consolation desirable in my situation; and I 
was to do all that the father should direct me to do, 
trusting that, when escaped from tlic Castel Nuovo, in 
wiiicii I lay, I should find all proper arrangements made 
for jny tether proceedings. 

About nine oEclpck in the evening my anxiously 
wakeful cars caught the sound nf * Chi vive ?’ to wdiich 
the names of the father and a companion were an- 
swered. In a few minutes the gufwd in attendance 
unlocked the door, and introduced Franciscan 
monks of the most venerable aspect, having long hairds, 
sandalled feet, and other appropriate parts of costume. 
When the door was again dosed, he who seemed to be 
Father Antpnio desired me in a loyl voice to kneel and 
make confession of all my crimes ; which I immediately 
proceeded to do, not for a moment*doubtiug that I saw 
a real monk. Pr^iii^ltly, however, the man before w'hom 
I knelt told a changed voice that he was no 

more a myself, but an actor wlio could per- 

iOfUiiN alx^ any character, and who had undertaken 
release ef thp solicitation of my motlier. 
to my inexpressible delight, that the othcf 
of my faithful valet Joseph, who told 
me that 1 dresses with him/ and iegVe 
' him to*pc6ttj)y my place, while I should make the best 


of my way out of my troubles. At first I positively 
refused to place the worthy fellow in such jeopardy j but 
when assured that counsel had been consulted, who gave 
it as their opinion that only a shorL^prisonment could 
be bestowed upon him as a punishtjjBt, I at length con- 
sented. Joseph immediately went to bed ; I put on his 
dress and beard ; and Father Antonio havii^ in an 
elevated voice bidden me farewell, with a promise to see 
me again in the morning, we immediately left the 
prison, passing through the whole of the guards without 
challenge. 

A few minutes after, I found myself in the presence ' 
of my mother, who, transported with joy, could only 
call on me to tlninlv Providence, and enter the chariot 
which she had provided for me. My mind was too be- 
wildered to admit of ray saying what I ought to have 
' said to either tier or the clever personator who had done 
! me so important a piece of service. There was, how- 
ever, no time to lie lost ; so they pushed me into the 
carriage, w'hich instantly drove to a place nt some dis- 
tance along the sliore, where a largo fishing-boat lay 
ready to receive me. Here I recognised the pretended 
Fatlicr Antonio, who informed mo that I was to be con- 
veyed towards the Isle of Capri, in order to be taken up 
by an Algerine merchant vessel, wdiich had that day 
sailed from Naples, and which was api>ointed to await 
me there. In fact, at five in the morning 1 was re- 
ceived into this ship, which immediately hoisted sails, 
and jiroceeded on her destined way, the boat with niy 
friend Antonio returning to land in the direction of Sor- 
rento. We at first encountered Amgh weather, but in 
due time approached the end^'if our vo3'agh and on the ■ 
18th of August I stepped ujiDii the quay of Algiers. 

My provident and generous motlier had not only, 
through the English house of Bell and Company, re- 
warded the captain for his future services to me?, but 
sent into the ship two large and heavy boxes containing 
things intended for my use, but which, to prevent sus- 
picion at Naples, had been directed to his Excellency 
C. S. Blunkley, Esquire, British Consul-General at 
Algiers. U’he reader will presently see what important 
consequences fiowed from this imiocent and well-meant 
little stratagem. 

I took up iny abode in tlie house of Ben Isaac, a Jew, 
who was the agent of Bell and Company. For the first 
six days T seldom left my room, and when I did go out, 
it w^as always in the evening, and in conqiany with 
some member of the fiimily of my landlord, who seemed 
anxious to pay rnc all proper attention, and even to 
sympathise in mv misfortunes. But on the afrernoon 
of the sixth day I was unexpetdedly aiTcstcd by orders 
of the mufti, having been denounced as an English spy. 
The fleet under Lord Exmouth was now coming within 
sight of this den of pirates, and the greatest aj>prchen- 
sioris were entertained by the government on that ac- 
count. I was immediately carried before the atarocioua 
Dey Omar Pacha, who, in the most savage maimer, told 
me I had lieen plotting in favour of the English, that ; 
Ben Isaac had himself seen two boxes in my possession 
which belonged to the l^higlish consul-general, and in 
consequence of this treason 1 had forfeited my life. To 
exculpate myself, I related the storv of iny captivity in, i 
and escape from, my native land, aid accounted for the 
inscription on my boxes as a stratagem of the negotia- 
tors of my release, an English commercial house at 
Naples. sThe accusation, I said, had arisen only from 
the cupidity of Jacob, who had observed me to possess 
some money. All, however, was in vain. The dey gave 
orders that I should be kept in cliaius in a state dun- 
geon, and if the En^ish fired a single sliot against his 
fleet or city* I was to be immediat^y impaled. Wien 
I attempted once u}ore to ^address him, tbe mufti pre- 
vented me by givingine in charge to four janissaries. 

In passing through a gate on my way to the dungeon, 

I observed a chte^ of the Kam^ukes staring at me with 
great attention, aa if he eamestey wlshed to recognise 
in me sjmie one Whom he liad seen long befone. He ad- 
dressednonte woods: to a hystontten evldenUy 
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to me, but I did not know their import. After haying 
descended someilights of steps, and p^sed along several 
BUbterraneons corridors, I was ushered into a small dark 
cell, chained to the ground, and left to meditate on my 
deplomlde situation. 

Amidst tlie mental vicissitudes of a life spent amongst 
all kinds of men, I had never once, before tins fatal mo- 
ment, been shaken in my dependence upon a supreme 
eternal Providence guiding the alfairs of men, and ope- 
rating for the good of the innocent and the virtuous. 
But now this faith began to give way ; and as I hope- 
lessly tugged at the fetters upon my limbs, and sur- 
veyed tlie dense walls wliich intervened between me 
and freedom, I felt more inclined to Relieve that there 
is an evil destiny presiding over the lot of man. My 
feelings in Castel Nuovo had been quite of a different 
kind, for there 1 was sustained by the reflection, that 
my lato design and my contemplated death tended to 
promote the good of my country; but here to perish 
miserably and obKcurel 3 % at the bidding of a reckless 
savage chief, for an imaginary otfemai — this was a 
thought at which my nature recoiled with horror. 

Some time passed in tiiis desperate state of feeling, 
and when I heard my door iniloeked and opened, I fully 
expected to see some barbarous emissary enter to put 
an end to my misery. Something at the very first as- 
sured me that my visitor was of a dilTorcnt c.haracter. 
It was the same tall Mameluke whom I liad passed 
under the gate as I came to my dungeon. As he ap- 
pro4ached me, and 'brought his lantern near my face, he 
said, ‘Pear notliingVrom me, stranger; but tell me if 
3 ^ou have ewer been at ?xghorn ?’ ‘ Yes/ I ans veered, 

‘ several times and now a flash of hope, though aris- 
ing from no defined source, entered my mind, ‘Were 
3 ’ 0 ii in that city in the month of dune 1709 ?’ ‘ Yes.’ 1 
replied, ‘I was tliero-at tiiat time.* ‘Allah be praised,’ 
he said. ‘ Do yon reincmbor doing a kind action to a 
countryman of mine at that time ?’ At these words I 
felt an inexpressible consolation overspreading me. ‘ I 
remember,’ said I, ‘ doing the duty of a man to a poor 
Arab iiained Abd-al- AIL’ The eyes of my visitor filled 
with tears, as he said, ‘ And have you ever tliought of 
him since that tin\e ‘ No,’ 1 replied ; ‘ when 1 do n 
good action, I make no endeavour to remember it, be- 
cause doing so can he of no use ; it is dlfi’orent wlien I 
commit a biid one, fi)r then one may hope to atone for 
and repair it.’ * Oh, my generous saviour !’ exclaimed 
the Mameluke, kneeling before me, and clasping my 
legs ; ‘ behold before 3 "ou Abd-id-Ali, who owes you his 
life and his present elevation, and who most sincerely 
thanks Allah, the god of all mankind, for Jiaving af- 
forded him an opportunitj'^ of showing you his gratitude, 
and of fulfilling the promise lie maiie to j’^ou. that he 
would gladly sacrifice his own life for your Velfare.’ 

Having then unlocked my chains, lie raised me, bade 
me lean upon his arm, and led me from my dungeon, 
and out of the C.asouba, when, having confided me to 
one of Ills servants, he embraced me affectionately, and 
with tears in his eyes, said, * Allah be praised, you are 
sa^-Ted, and I have fulfilled my duty.’ At the same in- 
stant, seizing his right hand, I said, ‘ And will you not 
escape with me ? Are you not afraid of the dreadful 
consequences, were it discovered that you have saved 
mo?* ‘Yes,’ answered he calmly— ‘ ye.<j, I am almost 
certain of my fate; but, Allah be praised, I must per- 
form my duties even at the risk of my life. • To-mor- 
row my lord ^ and master may require my services 
in assisting him to defend our faith and our national 
independenoe ; I therefore return to my post’ So say- 
ing, he returned towards the Casouba, and I followed 
my guide, by wliom I was conducted to the house of an 
Arabian marabou, where I was ^ remain concealed 
until means were found of effecting my escape from 
Algiers with safety and comfort 

The next day, however, Lord Exmouth having entirely 
annihilated the barbarous arrogance and desiiotism of 
Omar Pacha bv bdmlmrdiQg his city, and destroying 
aimi^ the whme of ' his fleet, I had no longer4ny need 


to conceal myself; and on the 29th of August I called 
on the English consul-general, who, now restored to 
liberty, had j*esumed liis diploinatical functionB, and 
acquainted him with my situation ; through his protec- 
tion and interest I soon obtained the effects that were 
at the residence of that specimen of Iscariotic perfldjj 
Ben Isaac. 

Would that I could end this interesting incident of 
my life with a joyous recollection ! But no ; my mind 
is even now distressed in informing the reader that, on 
making inquiries about my grateful friend Abd-al-AU, 
I found that, early in the morning of the 27th, having 
been denounced by a Mameluke for saving me, he had 
been immediately beheaded at the jilace where, three 
Imurs after liim, the high admiral and minister of the 
Algerine navy had met with the same fate. 


WEATHJ7R PROGNOSTICATION.' 

Both ancients and moderns have been much addicted to 
looking into futurity as to tl!e weather. Providence, 
however, seems to confine our knowledge of this kind 
within narrow bounds. An author (Dr ,Tohnson) who 
I makes no pretensions to meteorologicid science, has 
boldly affirmed, that on the morning of one day we can- 
not tell for certain what wdll be the weather of npxt 
morning. One may guess, and guess rightly at times ; 
still it is but guess work. 

Many \'ears’ diligent t>bservation, and the perusal of 
all the treatises he could find on the subject, have led 
the writer to be of opinion, that the appearance of the 
heavens is the only thing to be depended upon as prog- 
nosticating change of weather ; and the utmost certain 
observation to be obtained in this way extends but to a 
few hours previous. It often happens, indeed, that the 
transitioTi from one state of the atmosphere to another 
is so sudden, that no notice whatever is given before- 
hand. 

The phases of the moon are a fayourite subject for 
the weather-wise. Our almanaorf^ contain regular 
tables, inferring to every quadration a different kind 
of weather; whereas the truth is, a whole lunation 
may pass without any change of the least importance. ' 
From close examination, these tables may be pronounced 
to be useless for any practical purpose. Jhat they are 
alw.ay8 wrong, is indeed impossible ; for even the most 
random conjecture will often prove I'ight. This is the 
great source of delusion to the common people, and even 
to those who should know' better, that if tliey now and 
then see a very distinct change with a new or full moon, 
they conclude such may alwa^'s be depended upon. 

It has been proved, indeed, that the position or phases 
of the moon have some influence on the weather; and 
Toiildo, an eminent Italian astronomer, has given a table 
of this kind, deduced /rom about foxXy years’ observa- 
tions ; but his calculations amount to mere probabilitiei, 
and often remote ones, so that tlie information he 
sents is'not of any great value. It may be noticed also, ; 
tha?, taking Britain altogether, the same phases may 
apply to Scotland, and not to the soutb of England ; a^ 
there may be a rain^' tract in the one part of the island, 
and it may be quite fair in the other. Another diffi- 
c^ty occurs in speaking of a ehange-^tbat the weather 
is sometimes in such an anomalous state, that we can 
hardly say whether a change lias Uken place or not 

■ V. ■ - 

♦ We think it proper to state i^af this paper is 1uinde<^to ns by 
a Kontleman of our city, who has attonSon to the wea- 
ther, and Icept tables of both and tbetmoipeter, si^^ 

the year 17^. As coneehtiiimail^Ma results of sb^^^m 
on the part’ of a mind of mu^ natuial sa*^ we oomider tt ss 

on article of more than * 
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The aspect of the heavens is, however, worthy of our 
most careful observation, as here we have something 
like certainty in the warning it gives us. The clouds 
have l)een accurately classified into three great divi- 
, sions; — ls^. The cumulus, having a swelling roundish 
appearance, somewhat like wool ; 2d. The stratus, which 
is quite fiat, and sometimes divided into oblong divi- 
sions with sharp edges ; 3d, The nimbus, or rain cloud. 
There are also diminutives of the two first. The cirrho- 
cumvlus, which appears like a chain of small woolly- 
looking clouds, and the cirrho^stratus, which extends 
like long streaks. 

Every one knows that a gradual accumulation of dark 
clouds is commonly a pretty sure indication of rain. 
But though one would think the nimbus is more like 
the cumulus thm the stratus, the hitter more certainly 
denotes the approach of rain, though .'it some hours’ 
distance. Eor instance, in the evening, stratus of a dark 
colour extending lefigthwayvS, somewhat like fishes with 
very little motion, are pretty sure harbingers of rain. 
On the other hand, cumuli, though rather dense and 
opaque, if sailing along quickly with the wind, have 
very little moisture, and, at the most, emit now' and then j 
a trilling shower. The case is difierent, however, if they | 
move against the wind, for then they very soon assume 
the appearance and properties of tlie nimbus. 

A haziness in which the sun, if in the daytime, or the 
moon and stars at night, get gradually dimmer, and at 
length disappear, in summer and harvest denotes rain ; 
the air is then usually calm, and the rain lasts about 
five or six hours. The heaviest rains of the whole year 
probably fall in the latter part of summer and harvest. 
The wind is then commonly easterly, and the clouds, as 
far as we can observe, arc low and misty, flying with the 
wind ; but the real nimbus is probably in a higher region 
of the air, and moving slowly from the s(juth. Mists in 
the spring seldom lead to much moisture ; but in the 
autumn, and latter part of the season, they are often fol- 
lowed by a tract of very wet weather. Country people, 
too, distinguish between white and black mists, the 
former being indications of dry, and the latter of wx*t 
weather. This be easily explained by the former 
having no clouds^bovc them, and the latter being 
shaded by dense masses of vapour. Tne barometer 
assists in pointing out a difference between clouds 
♦ which otherwise is not readily discernible. Thus, with 
a high barometer, the heavens may be covered with 
dark clouds of the cumulus species, yet not threatening 
rain ; but wifn a low baromc>.ter, the smallest cloud, in 
passing, has its sprinkling of wet. 

Of thunder storms, however violent, we have often 
hut very short previous knowledge. The air is commonly 
still { the clouds move slowly from the south ; are ex- 
ceedingly dense and dark. Sometimes their motion is 
confused, as if running against one another. Thunder 
is usually, though not always, accompanied wdth very 
heavy rain; and the weatlier, if hot before, becomes 
much cooler. In the autumn evenings we have some- 
times a great deal of lightning, without thunder. In 
this case it appears under a great many fantastic 
shapes, but seems to Rave little effect on the weather. 

The aurora borealis prevails chiefly ili the latter part 
of the season. When its coruscations are very bmht, 
it indicates a stormy, moist, and unsettled shite of^the 
atmosphere. Rainbows merely indicate a moist state 
of Hie atmosphere. Lunar hUos, if distinct, seem to 
announce a strong wind rising. / 

Prognostics of change of weather from plants and 
animals are not of great value, though they fill up pagfs 
in treating of this subject It is true enough that both 
plants and animals are sensitive to these changes; but 
the npHw^^iey give is very short, while the appearances 
of W are still more accurate, and within eveiy- 
bcily observation. Foidnsfcanoe, the low flying of the 
atvsllow is supposed to announce rain ; but it is not easy 
to define their low flying, they take so many -idtitudes. 
Ducks and pth'^ acquatic birds are usually noisy and 
wet weather ; but to take warning from their 


quacking is unnecessary, as we have more certain notice 
otherwise. 

There have been calculations, also, how often dryness 
or wetness in one season affects those following; but 
the experience of many successive years only shows an 
uncertain degree of probability tliat such maybe the 
case. The prevalence of particular winds certainly leads 
more or less to similar tracts of weather. Westerly 
winds prevail almost two-thirds of the year, and easterly 
one-third. Prom February to the end of June, east 
winds occur oftenest, and west winds during the rest of 
the year. This renders our winters often mild, but our 
springs severe, so that our. fruit crops are always pre- 
carious. In the spring, the east wind is mostly dry and 
sharp ; but in the end of summer or autumn, it is some- 
times accompanied with the heaviest rains of the year. 
The direct west wind is usually dry, with rather a mild 
temperature; but, veering to the south, it inclines more 
or less to moisture. The north wind is always cold, 
and usually, but not always, dry. Coming after a tract 
of very wet weather, it generally clears the air.* 

.A great deal has been said about prognostication from 
the barometer. Important as this instrument is in 
many respects, the experience acquired by long obser- 
vation leads to the eonclusion, that its indications are 
rather of the present than of the future state of the 
weather. No doubt, if we look over a well-kept register, 
we find tracts of fair and wet weather corresponding 
with a liigh and low state of the barometer. Still, when 
the mercury is low in the tube, ciyi we foresee when it 
is to rise, or wheuv high, wlien it is to flill I The baro- 
meter, indeed, in all kinds ot weather, is ‘continually 
rising and falling ; but it is a decisive rise or fall that 
announces a real change, and even then we cannot fore- 
see how long that change is to continue. The most 
certain sign of a complete change from wet to^ dry 
weather is when the rise is quick, and to a great height; 
but even then the wind and the appearance of the at- 
mosphere give this notice also. The mercury rising 
during heavy rain is also strongly indicative of a return 
of fnir weather. It is well known, too, it does not fall 
so much with lioavy rain as with high winds. When 
high, its motion:;: are slow and gradual ; and -^vhen low, 
rapid, and its fluctuations more remarkable. In w'inter, 
its r.anges are both higher and lower than in summer, 
and in tropical regions it keeps still nearer to the 
medium. At sea, the barometer has been found useful ; 
for its sinking quickly gives notice, though but a short 
time before, of a coming gale, and in that case even 
half an hour is of value to the mariner. 

An instance of the absurdities to be found in treatises 
on this subject, may be given by a quotation from a 
tolerably respectable work. ‘ Persons who have occa- 
sion to travel, are recommended to look at the mercury 
in the tube some liours before they set out; if rain 
threatens, it will be concave ; if otherwise, convex or 
protuberant’ This no doubt shows the present state of 
the weather, but as to the future, the writer will give 
his own experience. One fine clear evening he observed 
the barometer rising quickly, and so late as eleven o’clock 
the convexity was most distinct. About seven next 
morning, however, upon looking out, he found it had been 
raining heavy for some time ; still the barometer was cor- 
rect, at least as to the present, for the mercury had falleil 
sensibly, and the surface was quite concave. This state 
of matters, too, is not unusual. In a late precarious liar- 
vest, therefore, a farmer would be to blame upon the 
authority of a rising barometer and bright sky, he should 


* Tn thin climate, the mean temperatttre of the aarao month in 
dififerent years varies m^^ich less In summer than in winter. In the 
summer and early autumn months, the meSn of the thermometer 
hardlv differs more than Snr 6 degrees in one year from what it 
does in any other year. The ciuie Is different in the winter and 
early spring months, when the same range of moan temperature in 
diff^ent years wetends toll or 12 degrees ef Fahrmhdt ; for in- 
stanoo, the mean of ttie thexmometor in July of any riiigee 
hardly indlstbimf^^ degrees; while In January it ex- 

tefidS'to fr^ 31 to 42, and In Beoember from 86 to 40 degrees. 
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leave off clearing his fields at seven or eight in the 
evening^ depending upon next morning being favour^ 
able ; whereas the weather may change by three or four 
In the morning, and here wotdd be a loss of seven or 
eight valuable hours, to the great detriment of his crop. 

If wo err at times in the anticipation of good, the 
same thing happens occasionally as to the threatening 
of bad weather. The season of 1816 is well known to 
have been cold, wet, and unproductive. The harvest 
was only getting general about the end of September. 
About the beginning of October, the weather previously 
being very moist, the crop, already cut, was lying out in 
the worst condition. On the 10th of October everything 
had a most dismal appearance. It had rained till mid> 
day j the afternoon and evening, though fair, were still 
and dark, and the air seemed loaded with moisture; 
the weathercocks, too, Avere occupied by numbers of 
crows : in short, everything indicated a contimiance of 
bad weather. That ver}-' afternoon, however, was the 
commencement of a fine seasonable tract, by means of 
which a large part of the crop, indilTcrent, indeed, as to 
produce, was secured in good order. 

If the barometer gives us hut short insight into the 
future, its indications at the exact time as to storms or 
earthquakes at a distance, are sometimes very remark- 
able. The effects of these, as far off as 2000 miles, have 
been distinctly observed. The great earthquake at 
Lisbon, November 1755, affected our barometer in a 
striking manner. On the 13th of January 1843, we had 
a storm in the Enghsh and Irish Channel, denoted at 
Edinburgh by a fad of the barometer to 27 J inches, 
lower than* it had been for some years before. That 
afternoon, at Edinburgh, hardly a breath of wind was 
perceptible, while at tliis very time such a storm raged 
ill the English and Irish Channel, that ISO vessels were 
wrecked, and nearly 500 lives lost. 

An illustration of tlic nature of the barometer may be 
given by a case of very frequent occurrence. One 
morning the mercury was observed to sink very much, 
towards mid-day the clouds appeared heavy, and the 
general talk was, that all this denoted much rain. This 
threatening ended, however, in a slight shower or two. 
But the w hole affair W'as A^ery soon explained. That 
morning it had rained heavily thirty or forty miles to 
the westward, and the clouds we saA\" coming from that 
quarter had nearly exhausted their moisture before they 
reached us. 

That there is such a thing as a cycle of the seasons — 
that is, a return of years at regular periods with the same 
kind of weather — is an opinion Avhich has been broached 
])y respectable writers on the subject, but is really very 
little authorised by any accounts Ave have on record. Tlie 
nearest approach to an illustration of this theory, was 
the circumstance of three A'ery bad seasons recurring 
at nearly the same intervals. The cold and w'ct season 
of 1766 was followed by those of 1782, 1799, and 1816, 
the distance of each being 16 or 17 years. But, allowing 
these years to have resembled each other pretty closely, 
the order of the intervening ones, more or less faA'Our- 
able in the above periods, was not all similar. Thus 
1799, very wet and cold, was followed by 1800, remark- 
ably dry; but 1816, very like 1799, was followed by 
1817, also wet and cold, though much less so than 1816. 
It is to be kept in view, also, that we have no accounts 
of such a cycle before 1766, though no doubt meteoro- 
logical reglfters before that period are quite*defective. 
The year 1740 is known to have been very cold, but 
hardly any one bet\treen it and 1766. Since 1816, it 
is certain we have had nothing of the kind. In the 
spring of 1833, the talk was, that 17 years had elapsed 
since 1816) and that we must look for a bad season ; but 
it so happened that 1833-34-35 -36 were all good seasons. 
There vras a falling off in 1837, apd 1838-39-40-41 cer- 
tainly proved more or less unfavourable; still, reckoning 
by the price of grain, 1838, the worst of them, was not 
nearly so bad m 1 7^ or 1 816. , ♦ 

In shori;, though all seasons have necessarily i general 
resemblance, ea<mhas its own peculiar* features, like the 


human countenance in individuals. For instance, in | 
the course of the last fifty years, we have had no winter 
nearly so severe as that at the commencement of 1795. 
For more than two months, from Christmas 1794 to 
March 1795, the snow lay many feet deep round Edin- 
burgh. There was no cx)ach travelling for some weeks, 
and it required the labour of a great number of men to 
cut a road to the nearest collieries. We have had occa- 
sionally deep snoAv in different years since ; but on the 
occasion of January 1814, which was next in severity 
to 1795, the snow, about one foot deep, hardly lay one 
month. 

On the other hand, the summer of 1826 was warm 
beyond example in any person’s remembrance. The 
harvest, too, was unprecedentedly early. Near Dud- 
dingstone, a large field was completely reaped by the 
16tli July; tJmt is, about a fortnight sooner than Avhat 
is reckoned <|jfearly harvest.^ The Decembers of 1842 
and 1843 seertl i§ahave had no precedent as to mildness 
for more than forty years. The mean temperature of 
both these months, taken at nkic a. m., was very nearly 
48 degrees, which is quite equal to that of a very 
mild April. The mean heat of September 1843, too, 
Avas about 60 degrees, of equally rare occurrence ; but 
the difference betA\'een that and the ordinary mean is 
not so striking as that of the two Decembers. 

From tlie obserA'ation of many years, we can ascertain 
the average temperature, moisture, and also the pre- 
vailing winds, of each month ; and this is of importance, 
as giAung us tlio general character of our climate, and 
its peculiarities. But this calculation gives little infor- 
mation as to the Avinds or weather of any particular 
month. Thus in May, the average amount of east 
wind exceeds that of any other month, yet it will 
happen occasionally that the whole month may pass 
without a single day of wind from tluit quarter. 

In the business of life, Ave must be on our guard 
against dependence upon probabilities. And the farmer 
and the mariner, whose avocations are so much con- 
necUid with the winds and weather, require to keep this 
in vievi^ and not to allow their vigilance to be relaxed 
by nattering appearances. In the words of Paley, * The 
seasons are a mixture of regularity^hd chance. They 
arc regular enough to authorise exi)cctation, while their 
irregularity induces, on the part of tlie cultivator of the 
soil, a neoessity for activity, vigilance, and precaution.’ 


SUMMER LOITERINGS IN FRANCE. 

CAEN— HAVRE — CONCLUSION. 

Little remains to he told. It was my intention to 
make a deliberate journey through the Channel Islands, 
but ncAvs of a distressing nature from home induced me 
to abardon the project, and proceed to England Aritliout 
any undue loss of time. Being anxious to take Caen 
in our route, as well as to shorten the voyage by sea, 
wc now determined to cross the peninsula of Normandy 
to Havre, in preferenc /3 to going direct to Southampton. 
It was not without a degree of regret that wo thought 
of bidding adieu to Jersey on so short an acquaintance, 
for no place in the course of this or any previous ex- 
cur^on had ever charmed us so much with its rural 
beauty and fertility, its ai)pearnnce of good management, 
prosperity, and happiness. Nor do I believe any terri- 
tm-y on earth offtVs greater advantages as a ^ace of 
af reeable residence*to persons of moderate desires, but 
with leanings towards the usages and free government 
of Britain. When the day for our departure arrived, 
we selected a steam-vessel bound for Granville, between 
which port and St Hellers there is now a^egukr com- 
^munication at least once a-wdbk. 


* Beasons iiueh aa 1795 and ISSS, oooiirrinff, at moit, not oftoner 
than onoo in fifty years, afford additional proof of the fallacy of 
the seventeen or nineteen year cycle. 
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i Granville, though not found in every map, may be 
called tlie chief port on the coast of Normandy between 
Cherbourg and St Mulo, and is the most suitable for 
the intercourse kept up with tliis part of the French 
coast by the Channel Islands. Parties proceeding from 
Southampton to Avranches, by way of Jersey, also 
come this way ; and not a few of our fellow-passengers 
were of this latter class. Granville, whicli we reached 
after a pleasant and short voyage of only three hours 
and ar half, is partly situated on a bold headland, con- 
spicuous with its lofty church-spire at a considerable 
distance in the bay. Latterly, it has been furnished 
at a great expense with a capacious harbour, sbelfered 
by a long and substantial pier ; but it contained only a 
few small vessels, not half enough, as we thought, to 
employ the corps of douaiiicrs who obligingly wait 
upon travellers as they enter tlie i)ort. In times past 
tile town made some figure in history ; hut now it has 
retired from public life, and chiefly recommends itself 
by its excellent sea-bathing. The interior of the town, 
like that of all old waljpd cities, is gloomy and com- 
forUess ; and its hotels are among the worst in France. 
Were I disposed to make up a case of liardship, 1 dare- 
say a good deal could bo said respecting one with a 
high-sounding name at wliich we spent tlie night ; but 
why speak of sucli trifles in a world wherein there is so 
much to please, when viewed as well as used in a right 
spirit? 

! Our route from GriUiville conducted ns by W'ay of 
Coutanccs and St Lo, through one of tlie prettiest and 
most interesting parts of France ; but almost every 
portion of Normaaidy is superior in appearance to the 
other provinces. In proceeding through it, we are 
impressed with the resemblance between the cottages 
and fields and what one sees in the south of England, 
while the bushy hedgeroivs and patches of plantation 
indicate a more than usual attention to rural beauty. 
ITiis part of France, whence proceeded the host of ad- 
venturers who accompanied William of Normandy to 
England, is likewise remarkable for its number of 
cathedrals, the very flmver of pointed architecture, and 
" the objects of attraction to travellers during the last 
three centuries. 1 % brief stay at Coutanccs afforded us 
an opportunity of gazing with admiration 011 the (jathe- 
dral of that town, the most unique and beautiful iu 
Normandy. Standing on an elevated ground, the ele- 
gant pointed towers of this superb monument may be 
seen at Jersey, a distance of thirty miles, and they in- 
deed serve dP a conspicuous landmark from Cajic la 
Hogiie to nearly St Male. The edifice is fortunately 
entire, andj from the central tower and front to the 
ohancbl, abounds in the most elaborate and tasteful sculp- 
ture. At St Lo dfid Bayeaux we saw cathednils of lesser 
dimensions, but also striking fr<an their finely pointed 
architecture. Early in the afternoon we arrived nt 
Caen, a town situated in the centre of an extensive plain, 
inclining to a valley, the whole land, for many miles 
around, recently shorn of its grain crops. Througli the 
middle of this fertile stretch of country winds the river 
Orne, oil the left bank of whic^j, and at the distance 
of ten miles from tlw sea, Caen is agreeably placed. 
The situation is also in some respects advantageous for 
commerce ; for to this point the Onie is navigable for 
small vessels, and its quays do not seem destitute of 
traffic. 

Caen is, on the whole, a well-built and handsome 
town. I am told that it is also ckeap and agreeable 
as a place of reBidence^ and on tiiat account it has 


been selected by jnauy English famflies, who are williiie 
to forego of a native for a foreigOi^ome. 


stree 

mved^ 


well 


lefally -spacious, and tolera] , 
with tall buildings, many of an ancient 
e are also some pleasant open squares* and 
s buildings,, and a fine choice of old and 
chnrchea Chancing to spend a Sunday ini 
^ had an opjKivtunity of seeing it in its 
, , 4 cw ^ filled with a concourse of oeuntti^ 

costumes, performing tha 


double duty of attending church and market. Spread 
out before the great door of St Peters was a rich 
array of rural produce — rows of basketsful ^of the 
finest fresh eggs, poultry cackling ftom cribs, bunches 
of vegetables, and a vast gathering together of fruits. 
And there, looking soml>erly down upon the lively 
scene, was the magnificent Gothic edifice, out of and 
into which poured a fluctuating stream of peasants — 
devotion, as it were, mingling witli merchandise $ the 
forms of religion, and, I trust also, its spirit, uniting 
with the ordinary cares of life. St Peters was full 
of kneeling worshippers, who, with the politeness we 
have always experienced on such occasions, made way 
for ns in our tour of the various sculptures, altars, and 
pictures throughout the edifice. The interior is in some 
j)arts extremely ricli in mouldings and pendent figures, 
but of diilerent eras and styles. The exterior of the 
tower, which rises to a height of 242 feet, is, however, the 
grand attraction, being, like that of Coutances, one of 
the most j^erfcct of the Gothic models. It dates from 
1808. 

The church of St Peter, though the finest in Caen, is 
less an object of attraction to strangers than that of St 
Etienne. This edifice, situated in the western part of 
the town, away from the hum of commerce, was built by 
William of Normandy in 1077, as a place of rest- for his 
remains, and hero his body was finally interred in front 
of the grand altai*, and about the centre of the huilding. 
Originall 3 % and for ages attached to a monastic institu- 
tion, the Abbayc Aux Ilornmcs, which has been trans- 
formed into a college for education, the church is now 
one of the ordinary places of worship in thfiAown ; and, 
on visiting it, we found its ancient aisles attended by a 
small congregation of persons apparently of a humble 
order. The architecture is of the rounded form of 
arch, and is distinguished for its imposing severity and 
plainness. Some portions are of a date more recent than 
the era of the Conqueror, and are of the pointed and 
more elegant form ; but the impression pnerally con- 
veyed is not particularly pleasing. With little to occupy 
ns in the vast and gloomy expanse of the building, we 
looked w'ith sonic degree of interest on the spot in the 
centre of the clioir, where William’s body was entombed 
(1087), and over which a monument of gold, silver, and 
]f)recious stones, had been erected by bis son Henry I, 
Local historians mention a remarkable circumstance 
connected with tlie place of interment. When the body 
was in the course of being lowered into the vault prepared 
for its reception, the ceremony was suddenly arrested 
a person named Ascelin, who claimed the ground as 
the property of his fiimily, and protested against its pre- j 
sent use tilUpaid for by the representatives of the de- 
ceased. Wnethcr from the justice of the demand, or a 
w'ish to avoid a controversy at such an unpropitious 
moment, the claimant was pacified by a payment of 
sixty sous, and the ceremonial was finished in the usual 
form. This story has been investigated as a matter 
of antiquarian curiosity, and it appears, from the 
records of the abbey, that some ground actually waa 
purchased from the Ascelins, though in what manner 
is not mentioned. William’s tomb was opened in 1522 
by three Italian prelates desirous of verifying its con- 
tents, and the body w^as found in such exc^ent preser- 
vation, that a portrait of the countenance was tfiken. 
Forty years later, in 1562, during the unhappy war of 
religious Kcts in France, the church of St Etienne, like 
most others, was ravaged by the reformers, who ut^rly 
destroyed the monument of the Conqueror^ tore his re- 
mains in pieces, and scattered them about with insulting 
derision. After this gross outrage^ the church remained 
in a lialf-demoUshed state when it was restored 

as a place of ^rehip by de Baillehache. 

Having by his a thigh-bone of the 

Conqiietor, this pious ecdesiiiih^, in year 1642* re* 
placed It with xehgipua hotiQiWs^^ tomb, over wliich 
fie put the 61^ it ; now bears. Yet this 

last reiki of not doomed to 

in^^ace. Dudng -the reitolutionary^^ t^ of 
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1789^90, a mob again rifled the grave of the Conqueror, 
and for aome years the chnreh was degraded into the 
(^ditioct of a stable for republican cavalry. A period 
Of tranquillity again restored the edifice to its proper 
character; but Normandy can now show no more than 
the empty tomb of its greatest hero. 

Wb visited somo other public structures of lesser in- 
tereit in Caen, and enjoyed the pleasure of strolling in 
its beautiful environs, observing here and there groups 
of neatly-dressed women occupied at their doors in 
making lace, an article which is produc^ed to a consider- 
able extent in this simple domestic manner throughout 
the greater part of Normandy, 

Advancing eastwards from Caen, the country be- 
comes still more varied in outline, and ornamented with 
woods, while it is apparent that the farming is also on 
a more than usually large scale. Proceeding leisurely 
from Caen by Pont L’Kveque, a small town prettily 
situated in the vale of the Touques, we did not reach 
Ilonfleur till the close of day, the sun only affording 
snflicient light to show that we were descending through 
a long and stately avenue of trees towards the margin 
of the Seine. It was too late to cross the estuary of 
this fine river, which is hero about as wide as the Firth 
of Forth at Edinburgli, and we therefore took up oiir 
abode at a small inn in the town. Honfleur occupies a 
pleasing situation under the shelter of a woody hill, 
close upon the shore of the Seine, and enjoys a con- 
siderable trade, though under the ernbarnissmcnt of a 
constant blockingmp of mud from the confluent tides. 
Latterly, it lias f;dlt%i off as a port, and its commerce 
has gi'aduttliy been (jrossiug the water to Havre, which 
is nearer the open sea, and much more readily entered 
by vessels. In a clean and handsome steamer we had 
the pleasure of being carried to Havre in the morning, 
in the space of little more than an hour. 

Ill approaching Havre, it becomes apparent that wc 
are about to reach a scene of life and industry. 'I'he 
face of the hills overlooking the Seine is dotted over with 
villas and cottages, in the midst of gardens and pleasure- 
grounds. On tlie shore beneath, largo accumnlationa of 
sand and shingle have added to the breadtli of available 
soil, and at the extremity of this low-lying tract of 
ground is situateti Le Havre^ as it is now termed by tbe 
French, inste^ui of its original name of Havre Le Grace. 
In spite of that pest of the French coast, drifting gravel 
and sand, which seems almost to have a msilignant in- 
tention of blocking up every xiort from Brest to Dun- 
kirk, Havre has increased from small beginnings in the 
sixtecniii century, to be one of the principal sea-ports 
in France, At present, it possesses about .‘30,000 inha- 
bitants ; but many thousands live bej^onditiiG walls, in 
the town of Ingouville, a kind of suburb spreading up 
the hill beliind. Havre owes no little of its importance 
to its being the port for Rouen, Paris, and other towns 
in this direction. Napoleon u.sed to observe that Paris, 
Roneu, and Havre, formed only one town, of which the 
Beine was the street; and besides the river communica- 
tion, the intercourse between these cities will bo soon 
greatiiy augmented by a railway, which has .already con- 
nected Paris with Rouen. Havre, by its variou.s exten- 
sions, now possesses nine or ten basins of considerable 
extent, occupied with shipping of various kinds, and 
aunfounded by well-built quays, the scene of mercantile 
bnatle. Several streets are 8pa<uoii.s, and possess sbo{>8 
of the best kind, showing n large array of faney articles. 
In the street facing the outer quay or harbour, one is 
amused with iho vast display of iorcign birds of gay 
plum^e, monkeys, marmosets, and otlmr animals, ex- 
posed for sale in cages. One shop we noticed was filled 
entirely with parrots, macaws, and cockatoos, of I 
daresay every Imaginable variety and power of apeecli, 
^eady for the jjatronage of any fond fancier of the species. 
Equally large stores of brilliant coloured shells, and other 
articles, the produce of teopical countries, were laid out 
in a way quite dangerous for ladies smitten with the 
rage for chiuiney •piece and drawing-room ornaments. 
Havre has latterly bfiKsorno the poir8 fbr tra- 


vellers from England to Paris, and is now frequented 
by numerous large steamboats sailing daily in connexion 
with London and Soiitliampton. In one of the vessels 
for the latter port we were fortunate in making a toler- 
ably pleasant voyage in about twelve hours, and once 
more were landed safely on the shores of Old England. 


LIFE IN THE WILDlillNESS OF THE WEST. 
Early in the 8i)ring of 1842, I was descendiug the 
Trinity river, Eastern Texas, in company with several 
brothers in arms, in a large and commodious eight- 
oared cutter. Tlie low banks of the stream were clothed 
in deliglitful verdure ; groves of cedar, sycamore, and 
otlier forest trees, lined it in places, while, at the height 
at which w'e now were, not a solitary habitation pre- 
sented itself. We had been hunting beyond the settle- 
ments on tluyjsstern bank, within the territories of tlie 
Shawnee InmaMS, then perfectly friendly and well- 
disposed. It wiis towards evening, and we were pulling 
with great energy to reacli the? hut of Edmund Bent, 
on the extremi ty of Mulberry Creek, where it falls into 
the Trinity, with the intention of taking up our quar- 
ters there Vor the night. We had as yet some distance 
to go ; but eight oars well manned, and a stiff* current in 
our fiivour, promised the speedy termination of our 
day’s journey. 

Edmund Bent, the owner of the rude cottage in 
question, was a very favourable specimen of a Yankee 
settler in Texas. A little more than four years previous 
to the time of which I speak, he had landed at Galves- 
ton with a rilie. an axe, a few tools, and three hundred 
dollars in cash. In addition to these materials of success, 
he brought with him a brother, who, though younger 
than himself, was infinitely more valuable than all else 
besides. In a new country, physical force is almost 
everything. The old Kentuckian who crossed the Red 
River with seven sons, all grown men, was far richer 
than those who came to the young republic with their 
thousands of dollars. Edmund Bent’s first act was to 
procure a boat. 'This he easily found in the shape of an 
old flat, in which were placed all his worldly treasures 
above-mentioned, and a small Buppjj)' of flour, tobacco, 
seeds, and sweet potatoes, and an ample provision of 
powder and lead. This done, the brothers entered their 
craft, pushed off* from Galveston Island, gained the 
mouth of the Trinity river, and commenced ascending it 
in search of a ‘ location.’ The first hundred miles they 
journeyed on without other stoppage tl)aTj»w'as required 
to circumvent a proper amount of game, cook their 
meals, and pass the night. The hundred miles, how- 
ever, passed, they began to look about them, entering 
every tributary, examining each likely location ; for a 
long time, however, in vain. At length, after a 
weary month, they reached Mulberry Creek, falling 
into t! e Trinity from the west, and on the upper 
bank pitclied their tent. To men inured from cliild- 
hood to the duties of a border life, the erection of a 
log hut, the planting and sowing of an acre of prairie 
land, were matters of* no great difficulty. Still, time 
is required to bring the simplest human devices to 
perfection, and six months elapsed ere the farm 
woie anything like a liomely and comfortable appear^ 
aneq. At the end, however, of that time, a rude log 
hut, rather larger and more roomy than ordinary, » 
second crop of sweet potatoes, afield of maize, a number 
of SM'ine, and a couple of cows bought and driven up by 
the younger brother, occupied the plaqe so recently 
(ksohite and abandohed. F/dmund Bent gazed upon all 
tnis with pride and satisfaction, examined every corner 
to seJP for deficiencies, aud •finding none, shook his 
brother by the hand, shouldered bisv ri^e* entered the 
old flat with all their available ca8ii,. 4 hd returned 
Galveston. Here the setRer wroite a lett^^ wfiich ho 
directed to Mr William BeniJ Lexington, Kentucky, 
and having duly delivered it to clerk of the steam- 
boat plying between the Limited States and Texas, 
turned round and oommenced laying out his* dollars. 



His first act was ^ buy the land which he had already 
located; his next to sell his boat and purchase one 
larger and more commodious, which he loaded with 
eveiy necessary required by a retired settlement. Ed- 
mund had brought down a small cargo bf deer-hams and 
sweet potatoes, with which he bartered to great advan- 
tage at the sea-port of Galveston, where provisions are 
always dearer than elsewhere in Texas. This done, 
Edmund Bent, feeling that idleness was the parent of 
more vices than halfpence, borrowed a canoe, and each 
day of his residence at the new settlement roamed in 
and about the bay, now fishing, now fowling, and once 
upon a time or so taking to the land in search of deer, 
which were in those days far more plenty than at pre- 
sent. The time thus passed rapidly, and on the fifty- 
seventh day after the departure of Bent’s letter to Ken- 
tucky, there arrived in Galveston harbour the United 
States schooner. Star of the Itcpublic. with several 
parties of emigrants on board. Young Uent was on the 
schooner's deck ere another boat had left the shore, to 
welcome his father, motker, sister, and bride, who had 
come thus far to seek their fortunes in the wilderness 
of Texas, then the El Dorado for all the restless spirits 
"^hich swarm in the great republic of the north. The 
W0ry next day Edmund Bent and Mary Bryan were 
married, and on that following the wdiole party entered 
the boat, which contained their all, sailed merrily 
over the bay, and up to Liberty on the Trinity% | 
where the trees having deadened the wind, the old 
and young Kentuckians took to their oars. The 
stream being strong against them, much time was 
consumed in reaching their destination. At length, 
however, Bentville, as in true American fashion the 
emigrants had designated their location, hove in sight ; 
the solitary young guardian came forward to greet 
his relatives, and the whole family were once more 
gathered together in one spot, henceforth to be their 
home. From this day prosperity threw its mantle over 
the Bents; the men laboured hard, cut wood, fenced 
fields, drove home such cattle as were required, scoured 
the timber for game, went down to Galveston with 
hams, pork, eggs, jpoultry, Indian corn, and potatoes; 
and, in short, did all that w'as considered necessary 
for the insurance of future stability and independence. 
The women meantime made the family clv)thes, tended 
the poultry, and kept the house neat and clean. In a 
word, both males and females were models of backwood 
perseverance ^nd propritdy. When we passed on our 
way up, the Tog hut had given w'ay to a neat frame 
house, out-olfioes had been erected, thirty head of cattle, 
and twice as many swine, owned their sway ; while a 
couple of horses and a plough gave sign of a very flou- 
rishing state of things. Three children, one an infant, 
were by no means the least pleasing part of the picture. 

Our anxiety to reach the hut on Mulberry Creek 
has now, I hope, been satisfactorily explained. There 
was not a ihan of us but was eager to taste a specimen 
of Mrs Bent’s cookery for supper ; tljough, sooth to say, 
the company of the ladies — female society being a rare 
acquisition in Texas — ^liad as much to do with our 
anxiety as anything "else. Walcot, a young Imnter, 
who had left Bentville to conduct us •up the country, 
and who owned to a liking for the sister of Edmund 
Bent, was not the least eager at the oar. 1 liave laid 
our i)rogre8s was rapid. Eight oars and a favourable 
current work wonders. I was at the helm, and conse- 
quently was the only person whose f&ce wOs turned to- 
wuf^ds the desired spot. The rest, too much engaged at 
th^ir somewhat fatiguing work, took no note of^ssii% 
ct^ts. For some minutes after turning a bend^h the 
liverf and entering upon a long open reach-^my eye had 
b^n etigaged in scanning the appearance of the sky 
abby0 tis^ps— I thought, though at first I felt doubt- 
ful as;^ the faxH, that 1 catght sight of a column of smoke 
; rSshi^ m direction of Bentville. I imparted the clieer- 

neitvs to aiy fiaends, who were about to 
a of a rifie came up^n oiur 

a vapour, black, dense, and appall 


ling, rose, where first a thin smoke had alone appeared. 
‘The Indians r cried Walcot, as with one accord the 
party ceased rowing. A brief council was held. We 
were three miles from Bentville, which it was manifest 
was on fire. The distant report of rifles proved the 
contest was not over. In another instant our ..arms were 
ready, the oars in use, and the boat gliding swiftly along 
the water. As the current took us three pulling six 
miles an hour, twenty minutes would bring us to the 
scene of action. Unfortunately, darkness was rapidly I 
coming on ; and Walcot stood up in the bows to give 
me directions how to steer, the river being filled ^th 
snags and sawyers. The scene was eminontljs nay, 
fearfiiily picturesque. The now blazing house in the 
distance, the dull gray light, the boat gliding swiftly 
past under the friendly shade of the west hank, Wal- 
cot in the bow, I at the helm, and seven eager and 
manly oarsmen bending in unison with the strokesman, 
the whispered * starboard a little — port — steady so— now 
you clear it — keep away’ of the look-out, the rifles and 
musket reports each moment more distinct, the doubt, 
the uncertainty, the terrible nature of tlie enemy we had 
to deal with, all united to make that evening the most 
wildly-exciting of all my adventurous hours in the far- 
off west. Presently wc slackened our efforts, shipped 
our oars, and prepared for action. At the distance of 
some five linndred yards lay the blazing house ; in its 
rear, close to the river, intrenched behind a huge pile 
of fire-wood, w ere the emigrants, discovered only by the 
crack and fisish of their rifles, as thqy poured volley after 
volley upon their invaders. The eneray^Indians of 
course — w’ere posted belli nef an out-housb, 
with guns and arrow s to the quick discharge 
western rifle. They were, it appeared 
cast by the blazing house, in consi4er<!i>S^j 
hesitated not a moment ; but, as 
enough, taking advantage of a momept whefi ft gfttUiTftl 
volley from those behind the w^ood-iiilci had rwidtflrefi tfe i 
Indians for a moment incautious, gave them the benefit i 
of our nine rifles, adding, gratis, a sort of imitation war- I 
w’hooi>, got up extcmxiore for the occasion. In tw'o j 
minutes more w e were behind the w’ood-plle. To the i 
very great satisfaction of the whole party, the emigranti', j 
who welcomed us as criminals do a reprie^^e, were found j 
wdiole in numbeis, though all the men, and Mrs Bent, 
were wounded. We found, upon inquiry, that early i 
that morning the attack had commenced, tlie enemy | 
being Caddoes, Tawackanies, and other Indians; the 
same gang cf outcasts from every tribe which had 
already caused such serious detriment to life and pro- 
perty amid the out-lying parts of the young republic. 
They had Hien discovered, stealthily aiiproacliing the 
house, by Mrs Bent, who had risen Iwfore dawn to seek 
milk for one of her children who w’as ailing, and, being 
^ fired upon, had retreated, A successful defence had, 
from that time, been made from the house, until by 
arrows, to which were attached blazing cotton, the 
house had been set on fire, A vain attempt at extin- 
guishing the flames had been succ^eeded by a retreat 
to the wood-pile. ‘They have burnt mV all,’ $aid 
Edmund Bent with a grim smile ; ‘ but X care not 
God has spared our lives. It is but to begin again.’ 

The women and children were transferred to the boat, 
while all the males of the pafty prepared to renew the 
contest The Indians, however, had retreated, and were 
heard of rfo more that night, which we all passed under 
the lee of the wood-pile, a guard being mounted, who 
kept strict watch. Before dilWn, we were reinforced by 
eleven men from Doun river, whom the blaze from the | 
house had attracted ; and, al^r a hasty breidcfost, Ed- 
mund Bent taking the command, we hurried in pursuit 
of Blackbird and hls*party, for such the intruders were. 
The trail of the Indians was plain and broad, os if they 
feared not the vengeance of those whose home they had 
made desolate. Other feelings, hoWevef, beddes re- 
venge, actuated the party, lllackblrd, a hif-breed, was 
a notorious robber, who, having been Coo^Ued to fly 
otf accoufit of some Vjllany or other from Oanada, had 
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assembled in Texas a band of desperadoes from every 
Indian tribe, and for some time had rendered the fron- 
tier a scene of terror and alarm. The opportunity was 
fayourable for crushing his power and depriving him of 
tlie means to do harm. About two hours before sunset, 
our scouts intimated that we were close upon the In- 
dians, who, fortified in an island of timber, awaited our 
approach. . In the attack which instantly followed, 
Blackbird defended his post with courage and skill. 
His force, larger than ours, was well posted ; but the 
dogged valour of the backwoodsman, the superiority 
of the western rifle, and ample ammunition, were odds 
far greater than numbers, and a rude mound of earth 
is all that now chronicles the fate of the prairie roamer. 
Thrilling and exciting though the subject be, it was a 
scene of blood, over which a veil is best thrown. 

Edmund Bent and his enterprising family, nothing 
daunted by the disasters which had befallen them, were 
not to be driven from the borne they had selected. 
Though their house had been burnt about their ears, 
logs were easily got, planks were cheap, labour abun- 
dant; and, when we left, the whole family remained 
behind, busily engaged in rearing over their heads 
another residence, determined that Ihaitville should 
not be erased from the map of Texas. I could not but 
admire their constancy and courage, and so much was 
I interested in them, that, a short time previous to my 
leaving the country, I took the steamer, and was, in a 
brief space, again ^mid the old familiar scenes. I ob- 
tained a hearty weloorne — my opportune arrival some 
twelve monyw before being not forgotten — and remained 
two days with my friends. The house was rebuilt, the 
offices neat and clean, the fields in prime ord(;r ; in fact, 
not a trace remained of the visit of Blackbird and Ids 
gang. The only changes my careful eyes could note wen^ 

: two new faces, another little Bent and a little Walcot. 
i Such is life in the wilderness, with its many serious 
I drawbacks: pers(jverance, however, finally overcomes 
I everything. 


I LIFE AND POETRY OF MR HAYNES BAYLY. 
i The songs of Air Haynes Bayly have been the most 
I popular of our times next to those of Aloore. They arc 
I things generally slight in substance, yet invariably ele- 
gant and pleasing. Some are airy and cheerful beyond 
even Air Moore’s best ditties of the same kind ; others 
express, in a manner which the public felt to be original, 
the jjathos arising from some of the less happy relations 
which rest beneath the smiling exterior of refined so- 
ciety. From a memoir prefixed to an ccfitioii of Mr 
Ifaynes Bayly’s lyrical works, published bji^is widow,* 
we learn that he was connected by birth with the aris- 
tocracy of England, and the sole heir of a gentleman of 
property near Bath, who had pursued the business of a 
solicitor in that city. By a fate rare with poets, he was 
nurtured in the lap of luxury ; hut it will be found that 
misfortune claimed her own at last, and that his latter 
years Vere spent under the pressure of difficulties which 
seem next to inseparable from literary avocations. He 
was an inattentive school-boy, preferring, even at seven 
years of age, the business of dramatising stories from his 
picture-books to that of mastering his tasks. He com- 
posed verses under the ago at which Pope and Spenser 
attempted them. Educated at Winchester qphool, he 
was devoted by his father to the legal profession ; but 
it was found impossible to confine him to such duties, 
and after a severe strujggle with the paternal wishes, he 
was allowed to study for the church. This was a vo- 
luntarily-assumed pursuit, but it did not prove the less 
uncongenial when tried; and, finally, it seems to have 
been found by all parties that it was vain to prevent 
the subject of our memoir fkan giving himself entirely 
to that for which his faculties seemed primarily fitted- 
elegant- literature. « 

aft Bongs, Baliadls, and othsvrPovitta By ifao laie ThomSs Ha>T^ 
Bayly. Edited by bis Widow. 2 vols. Bondoh ; Bentley. 1044. 


While he was studying at Oxford, JiS formed a fond 
attachment to a fellow-student who ^ into consump- 
tion and died. At an early stage of the youth’s illness, 
his sister, who resided at Bath, ventured on the some- 
what extraordinary step of corresponding with Mr 
Bayly, to ascertain her brother’s real state ; for the ac- 
counts which had hitherto reached the family were only 
calculated to excite alarm without giving satisfactory 
information. This increased the interest which our 
poet felt in his friend’s condition, and he soon gave him- 
self entirely up to the duty of wtitehing beside his sick- 
bed. He used to read to him for hours during the in- 
tervals of the slow fever which was consuming his life. 
He soothed him in the liour of pain and suffering, and 
at the last closed his eyes in peace. His whole conduct, 
and a monody in which he expressed his feelings on 
this occasion, make manifest the extreme kindness of 
nature wliich distinguished Mr Bayly. Afterwards, 

‘ his acquainjlpce with the young lady was renewed at 
Bath, whither Ite returned immediately after flie de- 
cease of her brother. He was overwhelmed with thanks 
for his attentions to the lost one by the bereft family, 
and invited constantly by the afflicted parents to fill the 
vacant seat at their table ; in short, he soon became as 
one of themselves. The sorrowing sister poured forth 
her grief : the poet sympathised, and “ pity is akin to 
love.” It was certainly not surimsing that an attach- 
ment begun under such circumstances should have 
strengthened daily; and when the lover declared his 
sentiments, it of course became necessary to inquire into 
the probability of his being able to raise a sufficient 
income to allow of their marrying with prudence. Mr 
Haynes Bayly was entirely dependent on his father, 
who was not then disposed to come forward for such a 
purpose. The young lady had nothing of her own, and 
her father, Colonel , would not make any settle- 

ment on her. How were matters to be arranged ? They 
were both too wise to think of living upon love, and, 
after mutual tears and sighs, they parted — never to 
meet again. The lady, though grieved, was not broken- 
hearted, and soon became the wife of another.’ Air 
Bayly fell into deep melancholy, to alleviate which he 
was induced to make a journey to {Gotland. It was at 
this time, and with reference to hia own feelings, that 
he wrote his w'ell-known song, ‘ Oh, no ! we never men- 
tion her;’ also one less known, but perhaps more re- 
markable for the generosity of its sentiments : — 

I never wish to ir>eet thee more, though I am still friend ; 

I never wish to meet thee more, ainee dearer ties must end ; 

With worldly smiles and worldly words, I could not puss thee by, 
iSor turn from thee unfeelingly with cold averted eye. 

I could not boar to see thee ’midst the thoughtless and tbo gay ; 

I could not bear to view thee decked in fashion's bright array ; 

And less could I endure to meet thee pensive and alone, 

When through the trees tlie evening breeze breathes forth its cheer- 
less moiLU. 

For I he e met thee ’midst tlie gay, and thought of none but thee; 
And I have seen the bright array, when it was worn for me ; 

And often near the sunny waves I’ve wandered by thy side. 

With joy that passed away as fast as sunsbinc from the tide. 

Hut cheerless is the summer ! there is noihing happy now ; 

The daisy withers on the la wn, the blossom on the bough ; 

The hoimdless sea l5oks chillingly, lil«5 winter’s wjisto of snow, 

And It hath lost the soothing sound w'ith which it used to flow, V. 

I ne\tr wish to meet thee more, yet think not I’ve been taught, 

By smiling foes, to injure^ thee by one unworthy thought. 

No— blest with some beloved one, from care and sorrow free. 

May thy lot in life be happy, undisturbed by thoughts of me. 

A year spent in <Scotland, and a subsequent gayer 
rtiidence in Dublin, re-established the poet’s spirits, 
and hifnow began to publish his songs* Returning in 
1824 to his father’s house of Mount Beacon, near Bath-- 
being now twenty-seven years of age— he formed a new 
attachment, equally peculiar in its circuqistancies^ but 
more fortunate in the eveift. ^Se was inkbduced by a 
friend at an evening party giy^ by Mrs Hayes, whose 
soirees at Bath were firei^uted by tl^ talented, the 
young, and the gay. MsssBayes liad an otdy daughter, 
who. having hewra with delight the ballad of “Isabel,” 

— — i ^ .,1. • 'M l i 
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expressed the greatest anxiety to see its author ; the hoping to attract hi$ attention. He saw this manoeuvre, 
ftiend just alluded to being one of Miss Hayes’s suitors, and determined to turn the tables updh them. He 
was requested by W mother to convey an invitation waved his band carelessly, and pursued his ramble 
for her next party to the beau ideal of her daughter’s alone ; then iiilling into a reverie, he entered a l>eautifBl 
fancy. The appointed evening arrived-— the poet saw, summer-house, known now by the nanie pf Butterfly 
and was fascinated with Miss Hayes — and, on con vers- Bower, overlooking the water, and there seated him- 


ing with Mrs Hayes, discovered that she and his own 
mother had been friends and school-fellows in their 


self. Here, inspired by a butterfly which had just flitted 
before him, he wrote the ballad, “I’d bo a butterfly.” 


young days. This circumstance laid the foundation of He then returned to the house, and found the ladies 
an intimacy wliicli ceased only w'ith his life. His friend assembled round the tea-table, when they smilingly told 
was then iittle aware that he was introducing to her, him they had enjoyed their walk in the shrubberies 


whose hand he himself was seekin 
band ; for so it proved. 


her future hus- 


excessively, and that they needed no escort. He was 
now cletcnnincd to gO beyond tliem in praise of his soli- 


‘ He came, he saw, but did not conquer at once ; for t;iry evening wal^, and said that he had never enjoyed 
the young lady, though she could not but acknowledge himself so much in his life ; that he had met a butterfly, 
that Mr Haynes Bayly was very charming and agree- with whom he had w'andcred in the regions of fancy, 
able, was nevertheless disappointed at not linding him wliicdi had afforded him much more pleasure than he 
exactly what her youthful inuigination had portrayed. Avould liave found in cliasing them ; and that he had 
Seeing, therefore, that he was “ t^pris' v itliout her hav- put his thouglits in verse. Tlie ladies immediately gave 
ing any intention of captivating him, she persuaded her up all further contention with the wit, upon his promis- 
mother to shorten their, stay at Bath, and take her to ing to show them the lines he had just written. He 
Paris. Mrs Hayes reluctantly coiufdicd, as she much then produced his tablets, and read the well-known 
wished her daughter to encourage Mr Haynes Bayly’s ballad, 

suit ; but when she found Jier daughter’s mind was set a butterfly, bom in a bower, 

on soinc abroad, she w'iscly allowed her to do so ; for 

0.1 1. !•_ ■i-.v .vr 


Miss Hayes, when absent from the poet, missed his to the great delight of his fiir auditors, 
w’itty and deliglitful conversation and his attentions, * It should perhaps be here remarked, that the poet fore- 

which were entirely devoted to her, so much, that her told his own doom in this ballad ; for it will be seen, by 
mother’s wish w^as more forwarded by absence than it his early death, that his nerves w^erc too finely strung 


w'Quld have been had slie remained in Bath. Mr Haynes 
Bayly was, however, not discouraged by her intended 
departure’ — as appears from the poem addressed to her, 
of which the following is a sixicimen ; — 

Oh ! think not, Helena, of iGaving us yet ; 

Though many fair damsels inhabit our isle, 

Alas ! there ai’o none W'bo oau make xis forget 
The grace of thy foTi>;i, and tho chann of thy smile. 

The toys of the French, if they b.itlier are Bent, 

Arc endeared by the payment of oustoiii-houKc duties. 

Ah ! why do not duty ami cvstovi prv'veut 
Tho rash exijortation of pure British beauties? 

Say, is there not otu! (midst tho many who sighed 
To aolloit your fa vour)— one favourite beau ? 

And liave you to all, who po]iped qmstions, replied. 

With tliat chilling, unkind nionosyliable— ’O ? 

Your mansion with exquisite swains has been thronged, 

With smiles they apjwoaeh you, in tears they depart; 

Indeed it is said that a man who belonged 
**■ To the I^itb, sighed in vain for a tithe of your heart. 

And are you still happy ? Could no one be found 
Whose von H full of feeling coukl teacli i/ou to feel ? 

A girl so expert at infiieting a wound, 

$liould surely bo now and then w illing to heal. 

Tben leave iw not ; shall a foreigner own 

The form W'O hove worship]i(L'd ns if 'twore divine ? 

No, no, thou art worthy n Briton alone, 

And tehei'C is the Briton w ho w ould not be thine? 

The pair were made happy by wedlock at Chelten- 
ham in 1826. The heir of a wealthy gentleman, and 
united to an elegant woman who^ had also considerable 
expectations, there aeemed every reason to augur for 
Haynes Bayly a long course of happinqss. They spent 
part of the honeymoon at Lord Aahtown’s villa at Ches- 
sel, on the Southampton river ; and here occurred a ttle 
incident wliich gave rise to the most popular of Ml tlie 
poet’s songs. ‘ A large party was staying at Lord Asli- 
town’s, and the day before it broke up, the ladies, on 
leaving the dining-table, mentioned tlieir intention of 
taking a stroll through his beautiflil grounds, and t||e 
g|^tlemen promised to follow them in ten rmnutes. 
Lured by Bac(;hUs* ^they forgot their promise to the 
and Mis Il^nes Bayly wag the only one who 
thoUghJ fit he In about half an hour 

waudeted forth in searcJii of the ladies. They beheld 
hini at U digtauce, but pretending annoyance at his not 
joining tHept sooner, they fled away in an opposite di- 
uection; The i)oet, wishing to oariy on the joke, did not 
IKxik to overtaJhie lliem ; they obser^ and lingered^ 


to bear the unfciresecn storms of severe disappointment 
which gathenjd round him in aftef-yCfirs. On the same 
evening he composed the ak*, to which *Mra Haynes 
Bayly put the accompaniments and symphonies, and it 
w.os sung the following evening to a very large party 
assembled at I.ord Ashtown’s, who encored it again and 
again.’ 

Lor several years Mr Bayly lived in the enjoyment 
of the utmost domestic happiness. Pos-sessed of for- 
tune, brilliant talents, and manners nniversally pleas- 
ing, no lot could apj)arently have been better cast. 
Although not called to literary exertion l)y necessity, 
he wrote and published many beautiful lyrics, which 
geuonilly attained great popularity : he composed a 
novel, 77/e Apimrrs, which met with success — and be- 
gan to write tor the stage. At length, in 1831, came 
the blight of misfortune. A bad speculation of his 
father’s .and his own in coal-mines, and the faithlessness 
of the agent upon Ids wife’s property in Ireland, reduced 
him to cornpHrativo poverty. I'he fine nervous system 
of the amiable poet was ill calculated tt) bear up against 
such calamities : for a time, his spirits were so sunk, 
that he was totally unable to command his mind to 
literary compo.sition. A short residence abroad served 
to restore him in some degree, and he resumed the pen 
with feelings which he has embodied in an Address to 
the Spirit of Song : — 

1 weleoino thee back as the dove to the Ark : 

[ The M'orld was a desert, the future all dark ; 

But I know that the worst of tho Gtorni must be past, 

' Thou art come with the green leaf of comfort at last* 

Around me thy radiant imafflninjirs throng, 

1 welcome thee hiiok again, Spirit of Song ! 

I welcome thee back, anti again I look forth 

With my wonted delight on the blcmiogs of earth ; 

Again 1 can smile with the gay and the young ; 

The lamp is relighted, the harp is restning. 

Besifiiir haunts tho silent endurance of wrong ; 

1 welcome thee back again, Spirit of Song ! 

Some deeper feelings which still abofle with* him are 
expressed in a hirth-day ode, which he soon after, in 
pursuance of a custom, addressed to his wife 

Oh ! hodet thou never shared niy fate, 

More dark that fate would prove ; 

My heart were truly desolate, 

Without thy sootlUiig love. 

But thou hast for my sake, 

Wl^t tills relief 1 found, 
t Like fearless lips that strive to taka 
e » The poison froiu a wot^ 1 
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Wy fond sfr^Bctton lliou hant weoa, 

Then Judge of my rogret, 
think ^ 01 ^ happy thou hodst been, , 

If We hod never mot 

And hofl that thought been shared by thee ? 

Ah no/that smiling cheek 

Proves more unchanging love for mo 
Than laboured words oQuld spoak. 

Bui thcro are true hearts wblch the sight 
Of sorrow summons forth ; 

. Though known in days of post delight. 

We know not half their worth. 

How unlike gome^ who have professed i 

Bo much in fricndsliip'a name ; 

Yet calmly pause to think how l^st 
They may evade her claim. « 

But ah ! from them to tliee I turn ; 

They'd make mo loathe manklniL 

Far better lessons I may learn 
Prom thy more holy mind. 

The love that gives a charm to homo, 

1 feel they cannot take. 

We’ll pray for happier years to come, 

For one another’s sake. 

From this time !Mr Bayly’s life was in a great mea- 
sure that of a man writing for subsistence. In this 
new cliaractcr lie cxliihited marvellous industry, inso- 
mucli that, in a few years. Ins contributions of pieces to 
the stage had amounted to no less than thirty-six, wliUe 
liis songs ultimately came to be numbered in hundreds. 
But severe literary labour, uuited to corroding anxieties, 
proved too mucli f»r his delicate frame, and he sunk in 
18.39 under confirmed jaundice. Ho lies buried at Chel- 
tenham, undA* a stone whic'h his friend Tlicodore Hook 
has thus inscribed : — * He was a kind parent, an affec- 
tionate husband, a ])opular author, and an accomplished 
gentleman.’ Most sad it is to reflect how he thus came 
to realise his own playfully-expressed wish : — 

What, though you toll mo each guy little rover 
Bhrinks from t lie breatli of the first autumn day I 
Surely 'tis jttcj', wJicn summer is over, 

To die when iill fair things are fading away. 

Some In life’s winter may toil to tliscovor 
Means of protuiring a weary deUiy— 
l*d be a Butterfly ; living, a rover. 

Dying when fair things are fading awoy ! 

The poems and songs of Mr Haynes Bayly will not 
be entitled to a high place in th» literature of our age *, 
a certain air of insubstantiality attaches to them all ; 
the pathos rarely goes down to the springs of the human 
feelings, and the humour scarcely exceeds the playful- 
ness which marks elegant society in its daily appear- 
ances. Yet, considering him as what he really was, 
the poet of modem fasliimiahle life, he must be allowed 
the merit of having reflected this suece8.sfully, both in 
its gravities and its ]evitie.s. He must be allowed, 
moi-eov’er. to have possessed in an eminent degree the 
comparatively rare power of producing verses which 
readily danced along in connexion with music. Witlial, 
an amiable and virtuous natiu-e shines throughout all 
his various compositions. As a specimen of his humor- 
ous powers in a walk in which he is little known to 
the public* take the following, descriptive of the realised 
consequences of ‘ love and a cottage’ : — 

Bomu mouths the brido, with fortitude unshakou, 

Kudiired tho duU routine of beans and bacon ; 

Fibseived each precious morsel on the shelf, 

. .And ate the puddings that sho made herself ; 

By daily reiietltion weU she knew 

How to provide but Just enough for two ; * 

Learn t to eoonomise in every way, 

■ And hash tho mutton of a former day. 
iMore her spouse she laboured to conceal 
Her secret horror of the vulgar meal ; 

Boldly contented with domestic ills. 

And sUidied the amount of bakers* bills. 

Her bridal garments soiled, with wendrous skill 
She turned* and tmshed, and made them useful BtQl ; 
Corieoted and revlsod her bid airay, 

; And neatly djuiaed each s^ptom of decay ; 

CNmbfivcd to moke the, lost year*B bonnet 
And said H looked aiui«iwt as| good os hew j b 
Dyisl her old gown* Its epieiideur^ t^^ ^ 

AndidghediilseorelH^ehealg^^ / , 


The bridogroom gazed nixni his lovely wifOi 
Talked of domestic joys and ruml life ; ^ 

Genteelly lioquiesced ill all she said. 

And drank her currant wine both White and red. 

So far 'twas vi’ell ; but ero two years wcro poet. 

Their matrimonial sky was ovortiiat ; 

And Kllen then, In tone not very sweet, 

Gornplained their mansion was not quite complete. 

‘ 'J. is sueh 11 bore,* said slu!, ‘ in rainy weather, 

In this small room to sit all day together. 

Which servos for drawing-room and parlour too ; 

And there’s no .study set iipart for you ; 

You’re never out of hearing— and it feels 
Bo strange to have you always at my heels ; 

We’re very loving-hut it is too mucli 
To sit BO close — Our elljows almost touch. 

And then our maid (alas ! we have but one) 

Docs only half of all that should be done. 

For Nelly acts as cook and butler both, 

And she who scrubs the kitchen lays tho cloth ; 

With arms all crimson, and a flaming face, 

She bustles on, sole handmaid of tlio place ; 

And frequ^t must niy occupations be. 

Since all^jlp jfkils to do— is ilone by me : 

Oft am I pta^ied with closet, drawer, and shelf— 

In fact, I’m innid-of-all-work tMniys(.‘lf. 

My dear, before I married you, 1 vow 
1 wish I’d been as wise as 1 am now.* 

These Edward heard, and he .at times gave vent 
To equal murmurings ami discontent. 

* What you aasert, inylove,' ho cried, ‘ is true ; 

T think our eottage quite as sumll as you ; 

But then, rny eharmer, Avliat can you expect, 

Your portion brought me nothing, recollect ; 

“ Nothing can come of nothing,” pounds and ponce 
In calculations make a difForence. 

I hate our paltry dinners, where the meat 
Is only just us much as we can eat ; 

If sick of mutton roasted , avo arrange 
To have it boiled next d.iy, by Avay of change ; 

And boiled or roastiHl, it might do, I oAvn, 

Had I some good old port to wash it down ; 

But iiH for currant Avinc, say what yqu will, . 

Tliat honjc-madc .stutt’ is opt to make one ill. ‘ 

In tedious tcte*:i-tcte our time is past— 

Each day a repetition of tlic last ; 

And in this nutshell, as Ave sit alono, 

] hear no human A’oioe except your own. 

We used to read, but Avho can pass his life 
In reading doleful ditties to his wife ?’ 

This was his constant theme : thu.s nmnths were spent 
In hitter matrinioniul argument. ^ 

‘ Love and a Cottuge’ was their former boast— 

'The Cottage still remains, but Love is lost ; 

And when for man and wife it proved too small, 

No Avonder Love could find no room at all. 

Thus Avise at length— though haply AA'isc too late, ^ 

By mut ual consent they Bcyiaratc : 

And by a written paper w-o are told— 

* This Cottage citlier to bo let or sold.’ 

As a specimen of his serious or sentimental manner, 
few pieces could be more appropriate than the follow- 
iiifr, which expresses, indeed, the whole soul of that 
softened kind of tragedy which he saw beneath the gay 
externe of modern society ; — 

Ob ! do not suppose that my hours 
Are always unqloudetl and gay ; 

Or that thorns never mix Avith the floAA'crs 
That fortunojios strewed in my Avay : 

When seen by the cold and unfeeling, 

We smile through the sorrows we feel ; ■ ; 

But smifes are doceitful— -coneealing 

The AA'ouuds Avhich they never con heal* 

■ ^ 

Tho Avorld is a changeable ocean, ■ v 

And sunbeams and shadows abound ; 

Where tlie sui-faoe seems least in qommotlQU^ 

The roelcsyif inisfortuUe are found : . 

And man is the pilot, who, steering, 

* Of every billow the sport, 

* Soes the gale of prosperity veertog, , . 

* Which promised to waft him tqpprt. 

Our hopes are the gales 
VYaft; onward our saite^ AV« float I* 

Our tears ore the whliiwkxds that keeol]»ft , * 

O’erwhoim otu; poor 

And reaepii^s the 
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Our momenta of mirth may be many. 

And hope half oiir sorrow beguiles ; 

Blit, believe mo, there cannot be any 
Whose features are always in smileeu 
The heart may be sad and repining, 
Though cheerfulness brightens the scene, 
As a goblet with gems may be shining, 
Tliough bitter the potion within. 

A glittering volume may cover 
A story of sorrow and wo ; 

And night’s gayest meteors may hover 
Where dangers He lurking below ; 

Thus oft, in the sunshine of gladness, 

The cheek and the eye may be drest, 
Wliilst the clouds of dejection and sadness 
In secret o’er^adow the breast. 


MR LAING’S PRIZE ESSAY. 

SECOND PART. 

Mr Lainc, in the prelirninary part of hi? essay, having 
shown, to his own satisfaction, by an ingenious but one- 
sided exhibition of evidence, that the lower departments 
of society are at present in a much more demoralised, 
impoverished, and dangerous condition than they ever 
were before — all comparison with the past, liowever, as 
we said, being kept cautiously out of sight — proceeds 
in his second part to an elucidation of the causes which 
have produced so unhappy a posture of affairs. 

Commencing with an attack on political economy, 
Mr Laing blames the writers on that science for con- 
fining themselves too rigorously to the do(;trines of 
capital, rent, labour, population, and the like; ‘the 
necessary consequence of the abstract and mathemati- 
cal nature of their definitions and reasonings being,* he 
says, ‘simply this — ^thatthe true solution of the problem 
of national wealth is to be found in the systematic appli- 
cation of the principle of lamer-faire; in other words, of 
leaving things to adjust themselves by the free unim- 
peded operation of the individual self-interests involved. 
All interference on the part of legislation or public 
opibioD, and especially all interference founded on moral 
eonsiderations, is,* he adds, ‘ stigmatised as erroneous !’ 
There is here, it appears to us, a mixture of truth and 
injustice. Politic^J economy professes nothing beyond 
an exposition of the laws which regulate the produc- 
tion of wealth. This is very niucli a mp^ tor of conve- 
niency with its students, as it is with students of other 
sciences to confine their views in like manner. But a 
political econoruist, while laying down any of the prin- 
c$ics of hi8«cience, does not deny that there may be 
I moral and political, or even accid(;ntal considerations, 
tending to modify his conclusions in practice. He re- 
gards interference as generally calculated to be injuri- 
ous to the production of wealth, and with the exposition 
of ttdB trurii he rests content. A result of the leave- 
alone system, Mr Laing argues, is the present singular 
condition of affkirs — ^^wealth increasing in vast masses, 
while misery, like an inseparable shadow, follows, and 
increases with it, and for which no remedy has yet 
been provided. In short, the distress now deplored 
1 arises from the unequal aggreg%fcion of wealth, which 
is again a result of ^society proceeding on economical 
; and mechanical principles, without qioral considera- 
tions, 

Mbmmon-worship, our author says, has been thcfvice 
of modem English society, along with an imdue depre- 
ciation and neglect ctf the duties, obligations, and in- 
fluences of an unseen and spiritual world. ’ TTie preva- 
lence of this spirit in moaem English society is,’ he 
says, ‘a fact too obvious to adroit of dispute, or to i|5- 
quire demonstration. The rery expressions of our com- 
mon familiar conversation testify to it A “ respectable** 
ihau has come to signify a man who lives in a manner 
winch denotes the possession of a certain income ; a ’* suc- 
cesefhl ' malHneaus a ma^ wl:\o has succeeded in realising 
; a oeittafaiibrtone j a ** good matc^** is synonymous with 
: ainsrtiw^to a man of handsome means. The practi^ 

I ^ w^bridng iMth of most last eentuiy seems 

! lib be, tfiikti to get on M the world, and realise a certain 


amount of money and social position, is the one thing 
needful. The sense of duty, which is in its nature in- 
finite, has resdved itself into a sort of infinite duty of 
making money. Our whole duty of man is, in the first 
place, to be rich ; or, failing this, in the second place, 
to appear rich. On all hands the gospel is zealously 
preached and practised, that “poverty is disgraceful, 
and that hard cash covers a multitude of sins.** Now, 
to the prevalence of this spirit may be directly traced a 
large portion of the evils of which society complains. 
For instance, wliat has been the history of manufactur- 
ing England ? The inventions of Watt and Arkwright 
effected an entire revolution in domestic industry. The 
spinning-wheel was supplanted by the spinning-jenny, 
the hand-loom liy the power-loom, and by the applica- 
tion of capital and machinery on a large scale, enormous 
additional power was obtained over the products of na- 
ture for the use of man. But the power thus obtained 
was not obtained by the working man ; he was a mere 
link in the machine, helpless without the capitalist who 
set the gigantic factory in motion. Hence manufactur- 
ing society came to be organised on a new footing. 
Factories sprung up like so many baronial castles, where 
great cotton or woollen lords reigned supreme over the 
happiness and welfare of hundreds of retainers. The 
master manufacturer was placed there by the hand of 
Providence, as the feudal baron was in days long past, 
to be the head and leader of a little community Avhose 
welfare was, from the nature of the case, intrusted in a 
great measure to his keeping. How did he fulfil this 
trust ? With some noble exceptions, we may say that 
the capitalists and m aster- manufacturei^* of England 
have not only not fulfilled the trust committed to them 
in any tolerable degiee, but have rather acted with a 
deep unconsciousness that they liad any trust or duty 
to fulfil beyond that of getting rich as fast as they could.* 
Our author acknowledges that the landed aristocracy, 
gentry, and farmers, have been equally neglectful of 
those to whom they gave employment. 

This may be said to state Mr Laing’s case ; for the 
universal neglect he reprobates ‘ lies,’ says he, * at the 
bottom of the disease of wdiich society complains.* We 
caTVMot consent to tin’s doctrine. Allowing that the 
lower classes are demoralised, and that society is getting 
into what our author considers to be a state of rotten- 
ness, dangerous to its existence, is the whole blame im- 
putable to the employing classes We most decidedly 
deny such a sweeping proposition. In a question m 
this kind, it becomes necessary to state explicimr> Sirbat 
is the nature of individual and social responsibilities. 
According to our notions, man is a responsible being, 
bound to exert liimself in well-doing, and to take the 
consequences of any neglect of his obligations ibiff^uties. 
To assume that he must be constwitly attebifed by 
neighbours, propped up by advisers, coddled bjy ]^trons, 
nursed and watched over by employers, is destructive 
of all moral independence, and would reduce Our popu^ 
lation to a level with the automatic serfs of Austoa and 
Russia, or the govemm^t-rldden nonentities of France. 
Mr Laing says that the factory Owner is a species of 
feudal baron, and impfies that he is bound, as such, to 
watch over the lives and fortunOs of those under him. 
The factory owner, however, occttjplcs no such posi- 
tion. The relation between Mm; hjOd th^^ in his em- 
ployment is temporary, and dp The 

connexion is only a little more olose tlum that between 
a shopkeeper and his customer. It is generally fi?om 
week to week, and is nothing m^e' tiian the sale of so 
Much labour for so much We acknowled^ 

that, acting liis part in the M a genial and uni- 
versal philanthropy, and even calchlftting his own self- 
interest, he ought to adopt every reason^ means for 
preyenting disorder in his estehliBhinent, and giving 
opportunities of well-doing. That, however, he is to 
conduct himself as thd owner of his servants, as the 
baron was of «ld, and to he made responsible ibr their 
ntdsbehajfiour--!-^to^k66p them firoui lapsing into crime, 
intomperaUce/|wy^, and utter ^gradation— 
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ig an expectation almost too absurd for remark* Every 
employer, great and small, has responsibilities of his 
own, which occupy the bulk of his time ; the duty of 
scheming to dnd constant employment for his hands, 
of keeping his place as a competitor in the general 
market, independently of all other claims, being usually 
sufficient for any single individual. Clearly, if there 
be any deficiency in the moral tendence of the large 
masses of new population brought into existence by 
the factory system, it ought to be supplied by a sys- 
tematic arrangement calculated for the purpose, and 
which shall be satisfactory to the representatives of 
the nation in parliament — not left to the casual and 
imperfect efforts of individual masters, or of any indi- 
viduals whatever. But the essayists seems scarcely 
aware how much, under many disadvantages and em- 
barrassments, has been done by employers to those in 
their service. Examples of neglect, of course, abound ; 
but notliing can be more evident than that the tendency 
of the age, affected by a thousand improving influences, is 
to draw closer the sympathies of employer and employed, 
the higher, the middle, and the lower classes. Every 
city abounds in institutions in which the most opposite 
ranks may be seen vicing in objects of social inlprove- 
ment and benevolence. Tlie very pains taken by statis- 
ticians to gather facts respecting the condition of the 
lower orders, argues an increased care of the ricli for 
the poor. A few days ago, we attended a private 
meeting relative to the establishment of baths for the 
working-classes, ai which there sat round one table, 
Avithout any perceiva!ilc distinction, two lords, a baronet, 
five or six liiivato gcntlerycn, and a dozen operatiA^es. 
And this is only one out of many instances in which a 
i kindly feeling is manifested in the right direction, 
i without one class encroaching, by undue interference, 
j on the independence and self-respect of anotlier. Wc 
I Avould only, indeed, fear that there is some danger of 
; leading the humbler classes to trust too much to those 
I above them. It is tlie law of nature tliat each man 
must look chielly to himself for the protection and ad- 
vancement of his own interests ; for no other can do it 
so well. Each person is also bound to take some care 
of his own conduct ; for it is impossible that lie can be 
safely conducted in moral leading-strings all his days. 

I Are the millions of brains amongst the working-classes 
i to tiike no active or independent part in these resijects, 
but to trust entirely to the smaller number of superior 
! rank ? There is surely some absurdity here. We are 
I bound, no doubt, to exercise a moral influence over each 
! other, and to be ready to promote each other’s interests 
to some extent, but assuredly not to the extent of tak- 
ing an entire charge and responsibility. 

Mr Laing is happily alive to the danger of the lower 
i classes sinking to that condition of destitution Avliich 
I produces au accelerated increase of population. It is 
j now proved that * misery up to the extreme point of 
I famine and pestilence, instead of checking, tends to in- 
crease population and from this the practical inferenc.e 
is to be deduced, ‘ that the only means of regulating the 
progress of population in a country, is to begin by taking 
effectual means to raise the condition of its poorer in- 
habitants.’ A humane and properly-worked poor-law, 
we apprehend, is the best apparatus for preventing the 
utter destitution which is productive of these results. 

Our author’s third chapter is a return to an attack on 
the factory system, not with regard to any evil% in itself, 
but on account of the consequences which arise from the 
hopeless condition of the operatives. Yet he admits that 
the factory system has ^en a vast benefit to the nation. 
^If wGL are not at this moment a department of tlie 
grand empire, receiving laws from a prefet of Napoleon 
the First or Sebond, w© may thank the factory system 
for the creation of the money •'power Vhich enabled us to 
contend saccessfhliy with the overwhelming military 
force of France. We may thank the factory system also, 
in a great measure, for the general diffusjbn of wealth 
throughout Fiiglish society, and for the 4^at develop- 
ment of a middle class of mechanics, at^d 


artisans.’ But the factory system has destroyed the old 
process of domestic manufacture, with all its decent 
habits and virtues. In the present state of things, ‘ the 
prospect of being able to rise a step in the social scale, 
and to secure a more permanent and respectable posi- 
tion than that of the journeyman or day-labourer, is cut 
off, and the consequence is too often seen in reckless 
improvidence and dissipation, even among workmen 
whose money wages are comparatively high.’ The 
extensive employment of infant and female labour is 
also lamented by Mr Laing as a serious evil. We agi'ce 
with liim that, in excess, it is so ; but, above a proper 
age, it is in reality anything but an evil for boys and 
girls to be employed for a certain period every day, 
and there can be no doubt that, but for the employ- 
ment given to young persons in factories, the poverty 
and wretchedness of the lower orders would be greatly 
aggravated. A general law, to put juvenile labour on a 
proper footing seems all that is desirable at present. 

The essaylJlf ^terwards acknowledges with truth, 
that to mourn oi4r the continued existence of the fac- 
tory system, is now quite in vdin. The only question 
is, how is it to be regulated ? ‘ The domestic system,’ 
he proceeds, ‘is gone, and cannot be revived, and 
the only hope now lies in a complete transition to the 
opposite system. There is the most distinct evidence 
that the intermediate system between the two works 
ill, and that all the worst abuses of the present manu- 
facturing system are found in connexion with second- 
rate establishments belonging to capitalists of limited 
means. As a general rule, the larger the capital in- 
vested, the more chance is there of an intelligent and 
hianane superintendence being exercised for the good 
of the operative. Many causes contribute to this result : 
the large capitalist is better able to withstand fluctua- 
tio?is ill trade, better able to prosecute the ultimate in- 
terests of the concern, which are generally the same for 
all parties ; and, what is still more important, he is 
generally hotter educated, more of what is called a 
gentleman; more liberal in money matters, and more 
accessible to moral influences. The more capital is 
concentrated in a few hands, and becomes stationary in 
a few families and companies, the more are these influ- 
ences likely to operate, until, by (fegrees, we have a 
real manufacturing and trading aristocracy, capable of 
acting as the patrons, protectors, and guides of a manu- 
facturing and trading population. One effect of such a ! 
concentration of capital will probably be the destruction j 
of the ruinous spirit of unlimited competiti^, which, | 
allowed to operate unchecked, will clearly always end 
in reducing profit-s and wages to a minimumy and delug- 
ing all the markets of the world with articles at a price 
which gives neither a return to the capitalist nor a sub- 
sistence to the operative. When production once gets 
into the hands of a few intelligent men of immense 
capital, they will find it for their interest to regulate 
supply by demand, and to keep up a high standard of 
wages among their operatives, so as to prevent unprin- 
cipled competition. But is not this monopoly ? some 
will ask. Yes, it is monopoly. We do not hesitate to 
avow that in monopoly, provided, it is fairly brought 
about by the force of circumstances, and is properly 
watched and regulated by an active and conscient^UB 
legislature, we see tlie best prosjiect of an escape ijcom 
the ievouring bottomless gulf of unlimited competition. 
The greatest improvement of modern times, the intro- 
duction of railways, is the establishment of a gigantic 
monopoly: the evUent tendency of the extension of 
steam- navigation is* to run into monopolies* WhJ* 
8li)uld Ave make a bugbear of a word which expresses a 
gTQSitfact in the mardi of modern science and industry ? 
There is no question now-a-days of narrow exclusive 
monopolies conferred by jobbing gcyernoients on rapa- 
cious favourites, or secured to prdksrs fly ini- 

quitous enactments ; the qilpititxn is of such an inftision 
of the prindple mona|K4y by the concentration of 
capital, as wiU restore the natund relations of buyer 
and seller, producer imi eoi^^ qperatlire; 
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who forms part of the great machine of manufacturing 
proJurtion, needs to be protected against the effects of 
inordinalo competition, as much as the villein or serf 
of the middle ages needed protection against the in- 
roads of the Hun and Tartar/ These views are, as 
far as known to us, quite new; but what strikes us 
most about them is, that Mr Laing should not see that 
whatever evUs attach to the system at present, must be 
only increased when the system is iMarfccted. Un- 
doubtedly, in the state of tilings he describes, the bulk 
of the people must be redu(*ed yet lower in pupilage 
than they arc now — there will be less of the sustaining 
agency of hope — and the self-abandonment of large 
hordes of people must be greater and more pernicious 
in its consequences. 

In the fourth chapter our essayist treats the subject 
of foreign competition, wliicli he docs not consider as a 
proximate cause of distress. * The real elleet of foreign 
oomjietition,* be says, ‘ has been this Combined with 
commercial restriction, it has not only prevented us 
from extending our trade with the most w^ealthy and 
civilised nations of Eufope, but has jpradually cvclndcd 
us from their markets, and driven us to sock for others 
at a disadvantage ; and it greatly complicates the pro- 
blem of extricating ourselves from the difficulties which 
the manufacturing system lias brouglit upon us, by 
making cheap production necessary to the existence of 
our export trade.* 

And so ends Mr Laing’s recital of the causes of tlie 
distress and demoraJi •nation of the working-classes. Kot 
a word on the imperfection of the moral machinery of 
the land ; not a w^ord about the responsibility of indi- 
viduals for their own conduct ; not a woi d in condem- 
nation of that self-inflicted and supreme vice, which cats 
into the vitals of the humbler classes, and makes deso- 
late every hearth which it visits. We shall not further 
pursue the subject at present; but in a third paper 
make our readers acquainted with the roraedics which 
Mr JLalng considers necessary for assuaging the national 
distress. 


XpROPr.AN JOURNALS. 

It kaa been estimated that at Rome tlicr Is one jouni.d 
to ©very dLOOO persons ; at Madnil, 1 to .>0,000 ; Venn c, 
UtpTlyl^ ; liOmlon, 1 to 10,600 ; Berlin, 1 to lO/O ; Fans, 
Stockholm, 1 to 2600 ; Ltupbic, 1 to 1100. Taking:, 
■ i^ties, kingdoms, tlio estimate is— in Spam, 

individualb ; in Hussia, 1 to 074,000; 
mt 1 to 376,000; in Switzerland, 1 to 06,000; in 

^IffyOOO; ill KngKtiid, 1 to 40,000; in Holiaud, 
; la Ihrussia, 1 to 43,000. Comparing the nuin- 
>vith the }> 0 ]}uUtlon, the pn>;)ortir>u is, 
437 i in England, as 1 to 101 ; m ilollaud, 


, * OLASTOUBITBY THORN. 

the Glaotonbiuy Thorn, alluded to in the Journal (No. 3. 
new stwles, ix 44)- la a variety which blow s t w ico a-ycar ; at 
the usual {imp m the Bpiitg, and about Christum^. At 
the latter blossoms avd young foliage are but 

thinly scattered over the treo. The tradition of the monks 
of Ulaston Was, that Josei>h of Arimatlii'a ceased from Ids 
wanderings at the spot where their abbey (dedicated to 
him) was afterwards built, and that there lie stm;^ Ids 
staff, cut firom a thom-tree in tho Holy Land, into the 
ground ; it took root and flourished, and from it the 
Vijr|»ty has been propagated in the west of England, 
imwte idants of It may bo pttrehaa<^ hi the nursery 
JiSfcpdens. f 

' TRBATMBNT OF BURNS. * 

jtt is Stated by the Medical Times, that a Mr Pcppcrcorne 
hOA taired sovcfal eaaes of severe bums of tho hand by the 
amio^ltion of a single layer of lint soaked in a saturated : 


loosed remedy should have the effect here ascribed to it or 
noi, it is, at all events, worthy of a trial, iie the solutlcn 
can bh readily procured, and as readily aj^eA without 
the possibility of doing any harm. Tho carinate qs soda 
I is one of the ingredients of soda and seidflta pMjSydSrs ; it 
is also used in many culinary Citations ; gnd'SCOrdely sny 
one need be at a loss to obtmn it. 

AN EXTAAORUINARY OAK. 

Tn the annals of tho Agrloultural Society of Rochello 
there is the following dcseription of an oak-4ree« which, on 
account of its age and extraordinary size, may be justly 
reganied as the king of European forests. It glows in the 
court of a modern mansion about six miles south-west of 
Sahites (in the Lower Cliarciite), near tho road to Cozes, 
and still promised to live tor many coiituries. 

1 liamcter of the ti link at tho cfround , from 27 to 30 feet. 

Diamcti r at tlie licii|[1it of a man, from Kli to 22^ feet. 

Dmmotcr at tin* base of tho principal bronchoH, from 3 to 6 feet 

Dianiotcr of tho whole head, from 12U to 129 fcot. 

The ht ight of tho trunk, 24 feet. 

The general height of the ticc, 66 feet. 

Byroino\ing tho interior dead wood of the trunk, a room 
has been lomied, ineasming Irom 9 to 12 feet in diameter, and 
9 feet limli, with a eirnilar seat cut out of the solid wxiod. 
When wanted, a round table can be placed in the centre, 
cap,* ble of aecommodutiiig twel\ e guests. Tliis novel apart- 
ment has a door and window uhich admit light, and its 
floor IS adorned by a living eaiiict of ferns, uiosses, and 
lit hens. Upon ,i })late of w’ood taken fVom the trunk, about 
the heiuht ot tlie dooi, 200 concentric annual lings have 
been counted, whence it lesults, by^ taking a honzontal 
radius fioni the extenor eireundtycnco to tlie centre of 
the oak, that thcie luiist have been from ^800 to 2000 of 
these rings, which makes ifti age ncaily two thousand 
} tars ! 

I»AS»SLM.P..a riOLONS. 

Tho niirabt r of pigeons to be mot with in some parts of 
America is almost iiUTcdible, and the quantity of food 
daily consumed by thorn is prodigious, il. Auaubon, the 
celebrated naturalist, makes tlie following curious estimate 
rospeciing them : — ‘ Let us take a column of one mile in 
bieadth, which is far below tho average size, and suppo&C 
it passing over us without interruption for throe hours, at 
the late of one mile in the minute. This will give us a 
parallelogram of J80 milts by 1, covering 180 stpiare miles* 
Allowing two y)itreon8 to the square yard, we have on© I il- 
lion one hnndrt d and flftoon millions ono hundred and 
lliii'ty-Hix thousand pigeons in ono flock. As every pigeon 
daily crmsuines fully half a pint of food, the ((uiintity uoocc- 
sary for lupplying tlu-> vast multitude must be eij^t mil- 
lions seven imiidred and twelve thousand bushels per day.^ 

ANCIENT LUNATIC ASYLUM* 

()no of tlie f'arliebt notit cm of the establishment of alt 
asylum for the insane, is in the life of 'nicodoskis, who 
wa-M l>om m the jear 423, and died in 52A Hc ccttblishcd, 
near Bethlehiffii, a monastery, tt> wMcn w'erc amiexed 
tlin e intimiaricH — one for tho sick, one for the a^jpsd and 
treble, and tho other for siieh as nad lost their seuMjthYln 
which all succours, s]>iritual and tomjxiral, were WHned 
with admirable order, care, and affection.— 
oft/ie Saints. 


CorrectUfn. 

In the .Tournsl, No. 365, p. 292, It is stated * that the town of 
CiraMte alone, Httuated on the Mediterranean near Nleeii Men^i 
annually to Paiis for upwards of eight miHions of lurticlles of 
fumoi y— for the Mediterranean trade, wo presume.' Now, the f^ 
is, that the town of t^rasse Is celebrated for the nihinnlt^t»e df 
perfunieri^ with which it supplies not only Fsni|^|^t, we believe, 
gicat part of Europe, and other parts of the b^id^ ft is 
situated in the midst of gardens, or rather ef iijl kinds of 
swcot-sc^ntod plants, with which, hi their theoir 

is perfiimod for a oonslderabto distance i riises, IwwOnotte, tube- 
rose, lavender, and many other pleiits, may be im culilrated by 
acres. 


relieve pain by |ieu- 
#ddl|iuiui quality of tlin iierspiration ci« It 
irritated skin, wheijfher the peU'* 
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DID SHAKSPEARE VISIT SCOTLAND? 
A GREAT poet lived in England two hundred years ago ; 
and all that is known with any degree of certainty con- 
cerning him is, as one of his editors has remarked, ‘that 
he was born at Stratford-upon-Avon — married, and had 
children tliere^ went to London, whore he commenced 
actor, and wrote plays and poems — returned to Strat- 
ford, .^|ade his will, died, and was buried.’ A hundred 
years after his death, an attempt was made to wTite a 
life of him; but a few dubious traditions were all that 
could he obtained In, addition to these facts. Already 
had the first ,in^vn of James I.’s reign become almost as 
much a mythic being as llomer or Ossian. So has it 
continued till our time, when an effort of a very origi- 
nal and ingenious kind lias been made to hiograjihise 
ShAk^peare, by describing all that he must have been 
ih cohoiBction with — all that could operate in forming 
A at the time — the scenes and persons amidst 

which he iived ; leaving us, as it were, to read the man 
in tN refleotiOJV of his necessary circumstances. ’Diis 
hook --a beautifid and most interesting one — is the 
producti(Hi of Mr Cliarles Knight, tlie well-knowm pub- 
lisher. We cannot, on the present oc^ion, enter upon 
a general description of * William Shakspearc : a Bio- 
graphy j’ tha$ may be done at some future time. Our 
attention is Sow to be especially devoted to a question, 
which Mr ^night treats fully in one of his chapters, 
and on which he has thrown. some remarkable light. 
‘Did Shakspearo visit Scotland?’ — tliis is his query; 
and it is one in wliich for several reasons we feel much 
interested. Eirst, it would be a gratiffoation to us as 
Sootstnenw could we associate the idea of the bodily pre- 
seoce any of the beautiful cities and 

of our nativ^|and. Secondly, 
Jlls ns a itep ond interesting 

YiW bf one of Shakapeare's most &^mirable produc- 
tionSy the tragedy pf Macbeth, as well as of Sbe^speare 
himself as a literary artist ; for, as Mr Knight remarks, 
‘if we can trace i^idcapeare’s accurate observation of 
the things which were around him, in recent eteat^ in 
scenery^ and in the ipanners of the people, 
brief liilt a essehrisJly 

physical features l^s own-^of which 
pies^ted M he cciW not 

fin#: ram to "thO'^pro^^ 

. dUig^:'^, workeii^?!^ d<% 

- II ' 
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England also. There w'as then no stage in Scotland *, 
the severe spkH'of the national clergy was opposed to 
it ; but the kir^tKiid his courtiers hiid no disinclination 
to such amusements. Accordii^gly, in 1589, 1593, and 
1599, companies of players visited our northern region ; 
any of these might have included Shafespeare, but 
there is no evidence for or against the presumption. 
Again, in 1601 — in the autumn of the year— there was 
a company of English players in Scotland. Their visit 
to Aberdeen is noticed in the council books of that 
city: they came recommended by a special letter from 
the king, whose ‘ servants* they are called ; they per- 
! formed several times, were presented with a small gift 
of money by the magistrates, and entertained by them at 
supper on one of the evenings of performance. Amongst 
the company, and probably its head, was Lawrence 
Fletcher, whose name happens to have been speciaUy 
preserved, in consequence of the council having titought 
proper to confer upon him the honour of making him a 
burgess (bei% the highest in their power), in company 
with eleven other persons, amongst whom are included a 
travelling French nobleiqan and several Scottish gentle- 
men of consideration. Ibletcher’s name is entered in 
the council books with the additlorf^ ‘ comedian to his 
majesty.* Now, this Lawrence Fletcher is associated 
with the name of Shakspeare in a remarkable docu- 
ment issued eighteen months after this time — ^^qamely, 
the patent granted by James (then king of Gr;g|^ 
Britain) in May 1603, licensing the Globt?corapany of 
players. ' This is hciuied, ‘ For Lawretice Fletcher, 
William Shakspeare, and others,* and authorises the 
performances of * Lawrence Fletcher, William Sliak^ 
speare, Richard Burbage, Augustine Pliillips, John 
Henings [and four other persons specified by name}.’ 
That the company now licensed ^vas that which played 
at Abei deen in October 1601, there is tolerably good 
evidence. The Globe company, it must be obsetvedi 
had in England been hitherto considered as the lord 
Chamberlin’s servants, not the queen’s. But, in the 
patent of May 1603, James speaks of Uiem as his 
servants, not the lord chamberlain’s, although there la 
no tuaw of any authorised change of their statuustn the 
ten Says’ interval. Now, the reason of thil ^Iklgbt be, 
^at James had constituted them his tervaA^WIfiOI, 
when they were in Scotland : they ate ike 

Mngis sen^andes in the Aberdeen council in 

. tf^fe same place Fletcher ia comdiim M So 

constituted by James in .h^;cajfj«;^ 
he:- would of course atyle 

-.them When he 

can thereibi^ be little the 

same -in the two sb, ^ 

prebedenoe 
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tinguifibed, dihoyLgk present, that Second Man* >rhoili 
the world has «siQoe mado* by siu:h a mighty inter? al, 
the Mrst Nor ls there any thing positively known which 
ibrbids the supposition that it we^ the chamberlain’s 
; servants who visited Scotland, or that Shakspeare was 
one of tlie company pn the occasion. The ojQlcial record 
, of the performances of the lord dianiherlain’s servants 

notices none at this time. * Shakspeare,* says Hr Knight, 
* had burl^ his father on the dth of ^ptember of that 
year. The%mmer season of the Globe would be ended ; 
tlie winter season at the Elackfiiars not begun. He 
had a large^ m|erest as a shareholder in his company ; 
he is suppdildl to have been the owner of its properties 
.^r stage equipments. His duty would call him to Scot- 
land. Tj||0 journey and sojourn there would present 
some relilsf to the ^oomy thoughts wlucii the events of 
1601 must have cast upon him.’ 

This is one departanent of the evidence in favour of 
an afilrmative answer to the question, ‘ Did Shakspeare 
visit Scotland ?’ Another kind of proof is to be sought 
for in the tragedy of Macbeth, which Mr Knight has 
r justly described as ‘altogether one of the most remark- 

able of Shakspeare’fl plays, not only as displaying the 
highest power, but as presenting.a story and a machinery 
entirely difTerent in character from any of his other 
Works.’ Macbeth, although its date is not certainly 1 
known, was unquestionably produced after the succes- 1 
Sion (k James to the English crown, seeing that it con- 
tains things pointedly complimentary to that monarch, 
and 'tvhich, beyond all doubt, Klizat^th would not have 
permitted, jcmous. as she was on the subject of her 
Cousin’s pretensions. Now, Macbeth, while in the main 
fbUowing the story of the chronicles then popular (those 
of Hdlinshed), shows a much more correct attention to 
details of ScottiBh geography tliaii could have been at 
that time expected, without personal observatim and ac~ 
gmiAtance, from almost any English VTiter, and parti- 
from one who, in the Winter’s Tale, had placed 
ui^port in Bohemia. A Scottish reader of this play 
himself outraged by any of those gross 
Ip^ances which are so rife in English authors even of 
later date, who have occasion to describe transactions in 
BcCtland. In details, he even improves upon his authors; 

while HoUmshdil described Macbeth and Banquo as 
moating the witches in a laund, whlcl is a meadow 
f 1 kmidst trees, our poet made the rencontre take place 
on the far more poetically appropriate ground of a 
hnd blasted heatli, such being the actual cha- 
' ^^l^feter, to tys^ ^ day, of the country which we 

pass over in going to Eorres. Was this entirelyima- 
) pmry m the part of the i)oet ? or may he not rather 
' ; , Ee presumed to have knoum that the country near 
i ' Scorns was a wild muirland, and seized the fact accord- 
: Ifigly os suitable for his purpose ? Again, following 
Hollinshed in placing the scene of Duncan’s murder at 
!lnvernes% do we find him attributing to that place any- 
tlMff < 0 f A fimilar ch^ Does he present the place 

, W^imy of l^ose uninviting features which an English- 
of th^t day, imd per many ofithc present also, 

might be expect^ to attribute to a spot so far north 
Oh the contrary, atpi in perfect consonance with truth, 
there is a very inviting zeference to Macbeth’s resi- 
dence:— 

Jymmu. This oastle hath a pleasant seat ; the air 

Kimbly and sweeUyi^nnneilds itself * 

Unto our gentle senses. 

J5an<i|m This guest of BtnnUie*', ^ 

, j 4 The tempte'lMiimthig jnartlet, doth approve, 

By his loved snansioury, that tha heaven’s breath 

1 i'A;':.' ■ JSJere they most :hreg4.:^s4 I haveohser^, ■ 

i j Miid)eth’s castle stood upoh 

i td. the east of luvemess rand'. 

I entirely what the poet^lutt:: 

I I .remajMhle that : 

1 ‘ 'room in. 'the : TudadSh* : - 

.,3loftei; nf . a ^castle which nn^t^ 

pppulaxly considered as a palace, seeing that an earlief i 
king than Duncan is said by^tradition to have been 
killed in it ; but how, before the age of popular geogra- 
phies and guide-books, was Shskspea^ to tliU 

fact, unless he had been at or near tlie spot 

The general character of the Scene of the last actr-- 
the casQe on the top of Dunsinnan hill, and the wood 
on Birnam hill, where Malcolm’s army rested the night 
before the attack — were described to ShakSpeare by 
Hollinshed. The actual distance between the two places 
is twelve miles. Shakspeare speaks as if he had thought 
them nearer ; and there is here, therefore, some ground 
for a presumption against his having seen the place. 
But, on the other hand, Birnam is actually visible from 
Dunsinnan, and distances in such circumstances are 
deceiving. The poet has also, as Mr vKuight remarks, 

‘ a particularity which the historlaii has not : — 

Within this three mile may you SaS it oomlng ; 

I Bay, a moving grove. 

This minuteness,’ he says, ‘ sounds like individual local 
knowledge.’ There is another circumstance showing 
local knowledge, which Mr Knight does not advert to, 
and which has been pointed out to ourselves by a gen- 
tleman connected with the district Macbeth, when con- 
templating the advance of Malcolm against his castle, 
and confident of their not btnng able to make any im- 
pression upon it by a siege, exclaims, 

Hero let them lk>, 

Till fiimiuo and the ague eat theui up. 

Now, the tigue was then a prevalent disease, and apt to 
fall upon an army lying long in tlie fields, so that this 
allusion might have been on general add coE^jectural 
groimds only. Yet it is very remarkable that, in past 
times, the plain near DuiiBinnan hill was noted, abot'O 
all other places in the district, for its frequent and severe 
visitations of the ague ; insomuch that any inteUigent 
person, contemplating the possibility of a besieging 
army being placed there, would have been instantly 
struck with the idea that they could not fail to be eaten 
up by the ague in a short time. This, too, then, looks 
like individual local knowledge. It may here be ob- 
served, that an exception against Sbakspeare’s persoual 
ac<}naintanoc w'j|h this district has been taken on the 
ground of his .accenting the name diflferently from the 
common pronunciation — 

^Vlien Birnam wood BhaU come to PunMniue. , 

But, in fact, there is one instance of his giving the 
accent in the ordinary way — 

Groat Birnam wood to high Punslnane hlU 

Shall como against Ivim. 

And the pronunciation is given both ways by the Scot- 
tiBh poet Wyntown, showing it to be a matter of in* 
difference. There is also some reason for believing that 
Dunsinane was formerly the popular pronunciation. 

It has been remarked that the witches of Macbeth 
are a very peculiar creation. Witchcraft was not then 
rife in England : there were but sixteen executions from 
the reign of Henry YIII. tiU the civil war. The 
witches of contemporary English authors are mean 
and vulgar beings comparatively. Was Sliakspeare’s 
imagination here aided in any degree by materials 
of an actual or historical character? To #ds qu^y a 
lengthened and elaborate answer is given by Mr Knight, 
showing that, when Eleteher’s company was in itot* 
land in *1601, the country niust have been ringing ' 
with a great number of witch cases of recent occur- 
rence, the details of which are of a character catou- 
iated to interest the imagination of a gre^ 
in many instances the ahncMit undeniable^^^^^ 
ideas introduced in MiCbeth. dommlssiohs mr the 
trial of witches eat.at Aberdeen in 15^6 and 7, and ^t 
to death twenty^e of these^^^l^ besim 

banishing and otherwise pnnimng many more. The • 
record of the ttials *hm mm lat# pushed by an 


a inerchant ship Wongixig to the port, had haunted 
thh yesfid ever aince witli bad winds, «o that * either the 
ihaster or merchants at some times, through tempests 
of weather, were forced to cast overboard the greatest 
part their lading, or then to perish, men, ship, and 
gear*’ How well might such facts have suggested the 
second conversation of the witches of the play, so irrela* 
tive to Macbeth’s story 

1' Wiich. A flailor's wife had choatnuta In her lap, 

And mminched, and mounched, and mounohed— 

* Olve me,' quoth 1 : 

* Aroint tlieo, witch !’ the rump-fed ronyon cries. 

Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, master o’ the Tyger ; 

But in a sieve 111 thither sail, 

And like a rat without a tail, 
rildo, rndo, andl’lldo. 

2 Witch. I’ll give thee a wind, &c. 

This speciality of going to sea in a sieve might have 
been suggested by the evidence in an Edinburgh witch 
case of 1591, where it was testified that several liags 
went all together to sea, ‘each one in a riddle or sieve,’ 
the object being to drown the king on liis return from 
Denmark with his queen. Some passages of the trials 
which recall passages in the iday may be overlooked, 
as the superstitions concerned were also English, and 
might therefore have been known to Shakapeare otlier^ 
wise. Otliers are of a nature which seems quite pecu- 
liar and local. ‘Banquo,’ says Mr Knight, ‘addresses 
the weird sisters— 

If you can look into the seeda of time, ! 

And siiy w’hiflli will grow and which will not, I 

(Speak then to vjt. 

This,’ he add*, ‘may be nigtapliorical, biit the metaphor 
is identical with an Abt?rdeen delusion. In the indiet- 
ment against Janet Wishart, there is this item: — “In- 
dicted for passing to the green growing corn in May, 
twenty* two years since or tliereby, sitting thereupon 
tirneous in the morning before the sun-rising, and being 
there found and deminided wdiat she w'as doing, lliou 
answwd, T shall teU thee; I have been feeling the 
blades of tlie corn; 1 find it will be one dear year— the | 
bhide of the corn grows withershins [contrary to the 
course of tiie sun] ; and wdien it grows sungates [with 
the course of the sun], it will l>e goodjjheap year.” ’ 
‘The wdtehes’ dance,’ Mr Knight remarks, ‘can 
scarcely Ik« found in any^ superstition of the south. In 
Macbeth, the first witcli says — 

^ I’ll charm the air to give a smitid, 

t^Tiilo you perform your antique round.’ 

Now, the Scottish trials of this time present many in- 
stancCvS of the Evil One piping to make his haggish 
followers dance. Tlie Aberdeen sisterhood danced in 
the morning upon St Catherine’s liill, and at midniglit 
round the Eish Cross of the burgh. Marion Grant is 
thus acxmsed : — ‘ Thou confessed that the devil thy 
master, whom thou termest Clirtstsonday, caused thee 
dance sundry times with him, and with Our Eady, who, 
as thou Sayert, was a fine woman, clad in a white 
wylicoat, and sundry others of Christsonday’s servants 
with thee^ whose names thou knowest not, and that the 
devil played on his form of instruments very pleasantly 
unto you,’ * Here,’ says Mr Knight, *is something like 
the poetry of witchcraft opening upon us.’ He goes on to 
show tii«t Hecate, a^t from the appearance given to 
her on the stage as only a superior kfiid of hag, is a lofry 
sort of supernatttrkl being, communing with spirits who 
wait for her in the clouds, and bringing musie Aid danc- 
ing amidst the gloomy solemnities of the witch incanta- 
tions^-^ui^ttestionably meant hvbe an evil spirit, but a 
briUlent mid be^^ such being pervades 

the Aberdeen ©videnoe as the Queen of Elphame. 
Ai^ Man, for instance, il thus indicted Thou art 
stewed as a most notortous witch^ and sorcerer, in so 
llr as thou confrsaestgnd affirmest thyse|tf,^ t^^^ by the 
ajiane df thjreescore^^y^^ thy 

ter cbme thy mother’s huuse In the Ukehess and 

ifche Queen of j 

■ rofe' ■-'Upon ! 

■ ■■ ihirebsf inen, ’ 


yet were but shadows j and they had jdaylng and danc- 
ing when they pleased. ‘ Thou afiirmeSt that the Queen 
of Elphen has a grip of all the craft j hUt Ghrietsoh- 
day is the good man, and has ail power under God; 
and that thgu kennest sundry dead men in their com- 
pany, and the king who died at Elodden and Thomas 
Rhymer is there.’ ‘ Shakspeare,* Says Mr Knight, ‘cer- 
tainly could not have fomid more exact materials Ibr 
drawing a fairy queen.' EinaJly, there ii. a curious 
passage in the trial of Marjory Mutch, laying to her 
charge that ‘ Tliou, having di.scord for some wrongs he 
[William Smith in Tarsorhill] did you, for the revenge 
ot which thou earnest to his plough, he being ganging 
and tilling the land iis use is, and then thou cast t% 
witchcraft on his oxen, through which they instaiitly 
ran all wm^d [mad], brake the idongh ; two thereof ran 
over the hills to Deer, and two other thereof up Ythau 
side, which could never he taken nor apprehended 
again.’ She^j^tso ‘ ran wood and furious, that no man 
durst look on^fem, for fear and danger of their lives,* 
How strikingly like is this to t^o conduct attributed to 
Duncan’s horses on the occasion of his death, w'hich, 

Bc/iulcouR and swift, the minions of tlicir nioe, 

Turned wild in nature, broke their stalls, ilung but, 

Otmtenrling ’f^amst obedience, las they would 

IVLike war with mankind. 

Mr Knight enters into a curious comparison l3etween 
the play account of Duncan’s death, and some circum- 
stances attending the celebrated Gowrie conspiracy, in 
order to show a likelihood of Shakspeare having b^n 
at rerth in lOOl, and there heard a recital of the singu- 
lar events which took i)Iace in the town during the prCr 
ceding- year. The resemblance is certainly considerable, 
in as fiir as in both cases the visit of tlie king is unex- 
pected, and is announced by a hasty messenger ; while 
the conduct of Alexander Kuthven, in wiling the kuig 
to Gowrie liouse, is as inueh marked by a. dismal ab- 
straction as was that of Macbeth when Bauquo exclaims, 
‘ Look how our partner’s rapt.’ But here we think the 
speculation comparatively fails, for all tliat was to be 
learned respecting the Gowrie conspiracy had been pub- 
lished in I.oiidon, and was therefore accessible to our poet 
otherwise. # 

There is something to us much more striking in 
the traits of an accjuaintance with Scottish matters in 
Othello, which was acted liefore the queen in 1602, 
being probably a composition of that time. lago’s song, 
King Stephen was a worthy pear, 
is altered from a verse which occurs in a Scotch one— 
In days when good King Robert rang— 

(only leaving unaltered one rhyme wliicli becomes false 
in English, namely, crown with the Scotch manner 
being croon, which answers exactly). Before 1603, when 
there were scarcely any Scotch in London, and Scotclx 
songs v'cre as yet unprinted there, there was no ready 
source from wliich we can imagine Shakspeare to havje 
obtained this sa^h of northern lyrical liumour^^Jf lie 
did not get it visit to the country itself. ; 


EinalJy— * , ■ . 

TliRt ijftndkerchiof , 

Bid im Egyptian to my mother give; 

8ho was a and could almost read 

'|he thoughts of j)f!Ople: she told' her, while ah© kept 
’TwouJd make her amiable, and subdue my lathee 
Eutl»*ely tn her love. ' : ' v; ■: 

This remarkable pi^ssage finds a curtous lu 

the Aberdeen trials.^ In the infrrmal^n 
S^racbaii, it h alleged that * the said to 

Elspeth Mutrie in Woodhead, shef^^ lfc and 

asked of her if she had a pellmy to and the 

said Elspeth gave her the 

took theiHjnny, and bowit’tbelbt] Ifeok aclout 

and a piece of red wax, and #0 eteut with the 
toad,^tKe'Wax:arid'^ii^^^ 

.ahdi'gaTe'; It 


the with the penny end the waxv and etindce her 
therewith, and «he ao doing, ahe ehould attain into 
the marriage of that man whom ahe loved.* Al«o^ 
* Walter Himaldson had used to strike his wife, who took 
consultation with Scudder [alias Strachan], and she 
did take pieces of pa^, and sew them tliick with thread 
of divers colours, ana did put them in the bam amongst 
the com, and from henceforth the said Walter did never 
strike his wife, neither yet once found fault with her, 
whatsoever she did.* He was siiMasd ♦entirely to her 
love.* 

Everything considered, it seems to us that there is 
evidence for a considerable probability that Shakspeare 
visited Scotland. That he actually did so, is far from 
being proved ; but it is at least very likely that he did 
soi Herhaps in a few years we may see this, and other 
questions in the biography of Shakspeare, brought into 
a clearer light ; for it is undoubted that the research 
of tl>e present day exceeds all ever before known ; and 
Hr OoUier himself has in the last five years contributed 
more facts to the life of our great bard than had been 
previously elicited since the days of Howe and Pope. 
However it may be with this particular question, what- 
ever be the conclusion come to about it liow or here- 
after, we think it will scwcely be denied that Mr Knight 
has made it a theme for the exercis<j|^f much ingenious 
reasoning, and the effusion of a large measure of high 
and generous enthusiasm. 

Several visits of English players to Scotland, in the reign 
of King Jameti^ are noticed in the hooka of his tresHurcr and privy 
OouneiL la February 1S9.*), he gives to ‘ certain English enmedians 
the escheat of the L^i*dof Kll<a*euch and his siHnnnplicca,' value 
!L.333, fis. 8d. In October 1.599, the king in person bt\sto\vs L.43, 
6s. 6d. upon *tb© English cornetlians also L.40 * to buy timber 
for the preparation of a house to their pastime.* On tliis occa- 
sion the permission given by the king to have plays a(?ted in 
Edinburgh, was met by the kirk sessions with an act forbidding 
their flocks to attend ; and James found it nccoHsary to issue 
an act of privy coundl, oommanding, by proclamation at the 
cross, that the sessions should annul this rash and unadvised 
order, and that the ministers should publicly prcKdaixn, next 
Eunday, ‘that they will not restrain nor censure ony of their 
flocks that shall reptilr to tho said comedies and plays, considering 
his rtiajcssty is not of purpose or intention to authorise, allow, or 
qpmmand ony thing whillr is profane, or may carry ony offence or 
didder with it.* Vhis^rder was obeyed, which is somewhat of a 
wonder, how the clergy of tlioso da>'» used to brave 

their sovereign. In Beoember, James gives a larther present of 
6 b. fld. to these English comedians. There is no entry in tho 
books (nor, wo may add from personal iDs{)CcttOfi, 
to those of the town coonoil rif F.dinburgh) regai'ding the party 
^|g|||dipd by Fletober in 1601. But in February KiU.!, the Lord Trea- 
OilRiv iiotw, ♦dfly his majesty's special command and direction, de- 
Ifvered to iCr Cobler and other three comedians, to be ilk ane of 
them coat and bi'oeks, %0Us of scarlet 4)laJth ,76^ ' 


MR tArNG*S PRIZE ESSAY. 
concluding part. 

Altbouc^ Mr Xaing. in the previous portion of his 
essay, doei Dot impute any of the existing misery or 
general embarrassment to commercial restrictions, or 
indeed to legk^ive atTangements of any kind — con- 
fining to moral 

considerations— he commences the summary of remedies^ 
in his third ptot, hy StatUlg that thf distress in the 
tnanufaeturing districts arises ffrom the increasing 

difoemty of fii^ding 

produce ;* and he ♦ the phVioos practical remedy, 
titerefore, for maniihictiirihg distress* is to extend our 
markets.* Two things are pmposed-^^ of trade 

by removal of exisring ; and an increase 

of means by lowering the jprice 6^ 
ijf consumption, so that, with the 

and wages, the mass of the labciirihg population 
a^ linger sur^dus id spend on efotnes and 
In several conseeutivc 
0tt^or ^tou^ses the prindples 
arioito practe and 

fegming them. He next advocalel 
it is hetiyii. 
enter;' aid then 'flxxlllP 


at the perplexing subject of poor^awa. He thinks 
it would be highly injudicious to attempt a relief of 
existing destitution, for that would have the inevitohle 
result, in less than ten years^ of swallowing up the 
rental of half the kingdom, while a stringent refusal 
of aid, as in the case of Scotland, would be * a cdloiis 
repudiation of the first duties of humanityf until desti^ 
tution, abandoned to itself, acquires a virulence and 
intensity which threatens society with ruin.* A comr 
promise between the two principles is desirable ; and, 
with some modifications, he thinks the present poor- 
law of England to be perhaps the best which it would 
be possible to work in the present state of affairs. 

Amongst pre^^ntive measures, he advocates an cfibc- 
tive law for enforcing a proper system of sewerage 
and drainage, and for improving the dwellings of the 
poorer classes. ‘Houses,* be says, ♦have been suf- 
fered to be built, in which it is physically impossible 
for human beings to exist without disease and degra- 
dation. Every large town may be looked upon as a 
place of human sacrifi(x;, a shrine where thousands 
pass yearly through the fire as ofierings to the Moloch 
of avarice. The remedy for these evils is obvious, if 
the legislature has the courage to apply it. There 
would be no sort of difficulty in firaming strict regula- 
tions enforcing drainage, sewerage, the removal of filth 
and refuse, the construction of proper receptacles, the 
supply of water, the periodical inspectionof houses, and 
condemnation of such as were obviously unfit for habi- 
tation, the licensing and strict regulation of lodging- 
houses. the separation of sexed, the prohibition of 
everything that was obviously incunslstent* w*ith health 
and det!ency. In addition to these regulations, effective 
provision might be made, as regards future dwellings, 
for an improved construction ; and as regards future 
streets and towns, for ventilation, drainage*, and the 
preservation of open spaces and plates of public amuse- 
ment. Fever hospitals also might be erected in popu- 
lous towns, and a strict sanit ary su|>ervision on fenced, 
and all public nuisances vigorously repressed.’ We 
have pleasure in concurriYig with Mr Laing on these 
points. Legislation is in nothing more desirable than 
the establishment of proper police and sanitary regu- 
lations. 

The question of education occupies tlie succeeding 
chapter. Our author here takes a middle view between 
those who expect everything from the barest kind of 
education— reading and writing— and those who will 
allow of none except in complete subordination to the 
national church. He counsels a compromise between 
opposing views, as the only means of attaining ^good and 
avoiding evil in the case; but the point at which be 
leaves tlie question seems to us eminently unsatisfac- 
tory, the fact being, that there is hardly the glimmer of 
a hope that either party will make the necessary con* 
ce.s8ion8. 

Emigration is treated of as an important means 
of melioration, if conducted on an extensive scale. 
Speaking of the English nation, * its appointed mission/ 
he observes, ♦ evidently is to people the boundless re- 
gions of America and Australia with a race of men 
professing the purest reUgion, inheriting tlie riche^ 
literature and proudest histoiy, imd ebdoifffid by^^n 
with the largest share (tf personal enerfl^/ pm^temnoe, 
moral courage, self-comroand, habits of ordm* and in- 
dustry, and, in a word, pressing the highest degree of 
aptitude for practical dvUisation, of any race which the 
world has yet seen. Already ih^ flood of Angio^Baxon 
population sweeps westwiid of 

America like a ^at the solitary 

prairies, and conquering evety year fr<^ Indian 
and the buflhlo a srido wit of six or seven miles atong 
the line from the Stio Grande to Xtake HiiroiL ' Already 
the bntoosto of ^ 
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on the vronderful discovcHcs in 

and even thd mecha money-mak- 

ihg i^pint» aM dlacooitent of the age, are, to the 

eyO a phlloabphkial observer, so many incentives and 
aid# in file aocom^shment of the two great niisaions of 
tlic English race^first, that of Ailing new worlds with 
a civilised and Christian population; secondly, that of 
bringing the religion and civilisation of Europe in con- 
tact with the stationary forms of society and religion 
which have existed for so many centuries in the ancient 
East, Nor cun it be well doubted, that it is in a wise 
co*oi>eration with these great designs of Providence 
that we are most likely to find n solution of our s(x:ial 
diAlculties, and relief from the evils v^hich oppress us. 
When we descend, however, from these general consi- 
derations to practical details, the subject of emigration 
is surrounded with many difficulties ; and it must be at 
once admitted, thatno feasible scheme has yetljecn sug- 
gested, by experienced practical men, for conducting 
emigration on the extensive and systematic scale which 
would be required, in order to make a sensible impres- 
sion on the mass of distress at home.’ It is certainly 
true that, as emigration is at present conducted, it has 
little effect in relieving the pressure on the labour- 
market. In the ten years ending in 1841, the number 
of emigrants from Great Britain was 460,278, while the 
increase of population in the interval, notwittistanding 
the abstraction of emigrants, was 2,268,381. At the 
same time, it may be admitted that emigration has at 
least the recommerMatioii of being a partial relief, while 
fulfilling au ulterior fiesign of the greatest importance 
in laying tho basis of future great communities. 

We now arrive at the ‘Conclusion,’ which takes the 
form of a summary. Mr I^aing acknowledges that the 
complexity of the great social problem prevents its 
complete solution at present; and that, for years to 
come, it will be m^cessary to proceed only by way of 
experiment, and not by any a priori road of tlicory. 
After recapitulating the evils of our national condition, 

I he says, *On examining the causes which have led to 
this state of things, we jfiave been struck by the insuffi- 
ciency of tlie economical causes usually assigned, such 
as increase of population, extension of manufacturing 
industry, and tlie like, to account in ihcuLsclves for evils 
so extensive as those which now exist. On the con- 
trary, it has appeared to us that every one of these 
causes might have co-existed, and has actually co-existed 
elsewhere, with a sound and healthy condition of society, 
and tin advance in tlie elements of true civilisation. We 
i have been led, therefore, to tho conclusion, that tlie 
' evils complaim^ of are the natural result and retribu- 
tion of what may be called n decay in the vital warmth 
of religious feeling and sense of duty, which showed 
itself generally throughout European society during the 
eighteenth century, and ill this country took the form 
of a hard Utilitarian selfishness and inordinate devotion 
to money, ^ This spirit appears to have showed i^clf 
among all classes, reducing the relations between land- 
lord and tenant, cultivator and labourer, capitalist and | 
operative, more and more into those of hostility remhing 
frm ^ tmpeiition adoersti self-interests. Under these 
circumstances, the efTecteil by machinery, 

tlie Vfist and sudden increase of wealth and population, 
the Er^ch war witli its exorbitant expenditure and 
rise in prices, the ehormoUs immigration from Ire- 
land, apd a variety of other causes, have conspired to 
increase the evil, and H to a crisia The 

labouring pdpUtatiDn, ground down in the unequal con- 
diet labour, and demoralised alike 

by ike neglect and by the exami^le of the upper classes, 
have taken th^ only effS»etttal m 
theuisi^ves, that tbehr numbers, and 

thuMsuing of misery 

and #ant, DistriAi^ aprbttding and more widely, 

^ if - recurring 

' pavc^ymu^tshdb'^ cmimsei^rdcpress^ ; 

' cifed |ts^::r|vigefe 


of a new golden age to he realised by mechanical inven- 
tions, march of intellect, accumuiatioii of capital and 
sound political economy, finds itself compel^ by a 
terrible necessity to abandon the system of 
and to embark in a struggle for lifh qr death with the 
elements of disorganisation and ruin/ * 

In these remarks, Mr Laing, as usual, takes a inu<di 
more gloomy view of national demoralisation than we 
think justifiable, considering tlie many Symptoms of 
advancement ; and continues to recognise no other cause 
of disorder than ‘ the neglect and example of the upper 
classes,* thereby implying that nil individuals below a 
certain station are relieved of everything like moral 
responsibility, and to be looked upon as beings incap-* 
able of self-reliancM:;. Not seeing clearly, however, how 
external interference is to be brought into operation, he 
afterwards hints at the necessity for individual reform, 
and alludes to the impossibility of legislative enactment, 
unless with tUpiloncurrence of public? opinion. ‘When 
we turn,’ says^tOil^* from a contemplation of the disease 
to a consideration Of the rerneejies, it appears evident 
that as no specific cause can be assigned, so no specific 
remedy can be pointeef out. The only effectual reform 
is that in which each person begins by reforming him- 
self; in other words, where a revival of those feelings 
of duty and moral obligation whose decay has been the 
primary source of wie evil, leads to innumerable indi- 
vidual efforts, and to an improved state of public opi- 
nion. Without this, it must be frankly admitted that 
legislation can do little. In the first place, legislative 
measures of improvement are, in tlie present political 
constitution of the country, impracticable, unless sup- 
ported by the public opinion of the upper classes. In 
the next place, even if practicable, they would be in- 
operative against a continuance of the causes which 
tend to swell tho existing evils, and to make distress, if 
driven back for a moment, continually recur on a wider 
scale.* 

Our author concludes by expressing his opinion that 
there is nothing, after all, to justify despair. And here 
we can again fully concur with him. ‘ Amidst a great 
deal,* says he, ‘ that is unsound and dangerous, we have 
never failed to recognise a great jpany elements of 
good. The energy and worth of the national character 
are still unimpaired. Wherever individuals have exerted 
themselves, zealously and disinterestedly, for the im- 
provement of those around them, benefit has never 
failed to ensue. A little good has invariably gone a l^Mm 
wai/j and in every grade of society, every dtpartmenffn 
industry, there are numerous examples which radiate 
improvement around them, and dlfmonstrate that the 
most inveterate evils are not incurable. On all hands 
w^e see a stir and movement in tlie public mind ; and if 
nothing more, at any rate a recognitimi of the necessity 
of doing something, which, after the protracted lethargy 
of the last century, is a great step in advance.’ In 
these 8l.itiment8 we coniially concur. Operated upon 
by numerous improving influences, the public mind ia 
becoming daily ttiore alive to the necessity of social 
meliorations. Evils which forty years ago would never 
have been the subject of remark,* are now examined 
with a care that betokens a wide-spread intelligence and 
philanthropy. ‘Every well-considered meawe/ adds 
our ^sayist, ‘ brought forward in a right spii^t, not only 
does^ood in itself, but makes it easier to do move 
l>ifficulties which appear insuperable, doubts whiob 
cannot now be solved, vanish of thensselims vrhoB 
grapple boldly with t}ie duty which lies nooreat at hand. 
T^ evils of society, as of the incUyidnal, sno own 
creation, and are already haff we look 

them in the face. No society 

had the will to save itself. It ^ wUl is 

so enervated, tliat a eomnsuni^ W 

eyes to the dangers 

necessary sacrifices to situation Is 

desperate. Let eyary iahia pnWie: 

or-ptivate oapahl|yv 

to indmsi wrnn^ 
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with his whole heart and «oul, and trust to God for the 
result* 

We heartily say amen to these concluding words of 
our author, and only regret that a man so well-disposed 
in his views of social melioration should have failed so 
signally in giving a true picture of society, or in point- 
ing out remedies for those disorders which, notwith- 
Btanding all improvements, continue to exist Although 
his esi^y, however, cannot be read without di^appoiiit- 
ment, we trust it may serve the useful purpose of 
awakening inquiry and agitating a subject which can- 
not be too thoroughly discussed. 


JOURNEYINGS IN AMERICA BY A YOUNG 
ADVENTURER. 

ON THE WAY TO llOCHESTJ.le, 

[This article is a continiiatiou of one wliioh appeared in No. 15, 
under the title of Vvi/age in an ICm^grant Ship. The writer was 
there left spending his first night in America, in a New' York 
hoardinii'houBe of a humble descriptloa, to which ho liad been 
oonduoted on landing.] 

1 . AWOKE the next morning as the clock was chiming 
ai^n, and seeing that I was the onljjf^ person left in the 
room, jumped hastily out of bed, and, having dressed, 
thrdw up the window and looked out. The sun was 
shining brightly; the birds, perched ux)on the tops of 
the houses, chirruped away as merril}" as if there were 
no long winter coming ; and altogether it was a com- 
plete English May morning, such as makes one long 
a ramble in some fine shady country lane. The 
streets, however, seemed to wear the same bustling as- 
pect they had done the evening before. I had not as yet 
seen anything that much difiered from liome ; yet one 
of my boyish dreams was now becoming rciilised, and I 
i looked out on the streets with a throbbing heart. ‘ And 
this,’ said I, involuntarily speaking aloud—* and this is 
America, the vast temple dedicate<f^' to freedom, the 
wonder of the wliol| civilised world !’ ‘ Tliere’s no tw'o 
ways about thaty said a voice at my ^Ibow ; ‘ that’s 
about as true a tiling as you ever said in your life ; but 
I guess you had better come down and get breakfast ; 
the bell's jist goin’ to ring,’ I accordingly tbllowed 
'’’lA|94an41or4^0M‘ii stairs, and the next minute, answer- 
ing to the sound of the bell, aU the boarders came fiock- 
ing in. The breakfitet was composed of similar mate - 
rials to the dinner of the day before, with the addition 
of tea and coffee. I created some little amusement at 
first by hastily piftting aside some preserved peaches, 
witli which an officious gentleman had heaped my 
plate, as it ia tfhe custom all over this country to use 
preserves to meat. The party were in the highest 
spirits, having only just received news of a glorious 
triumfili of the loco-focos in the election of a constable. 
Indeed that subject, ^gather with the progress of the 
Qpoton aqueduct, entirely engrossed- the conversation, 
and I was impressed for the first time Vi th the enthu- 
siastic interest excited in Americans of all classes by 
subjects which in Europe are attractive only to a ilw. 

After I had Wished breakfast, I strolled out to see 
something of the city, and to endeavour to discover 
some of ray fellow- passengers, ^he first thing that 
struck me (a cloud of dust tot •almost immeffiatdy 
filled up both eyes), brpught the negligence of the wot- 
sJupful company of 8 C%v?sugers forcibly under my atten- 
tion, In Bumme%Jtoppears, the great quantity of 
<i|tist J|^toqijtVin|upportable, and in winter the streets 
mu^. New York is certainly a 
tUis great nuisance were attended 
authorities, and thq principal streets 
regular order, it would indeed -be ^ 
is, a fine shovy broid. 
: Ato X have mentioned, and 


the style of decorating the shops, which partakes of the 
character of the dresses of the ladies of New York, 
being more gaudy than tasteful, it is not quite so hand- 
some a street as it might be made. 1 shall say no 
more of a city so well known, than that, after a ffew 
days of sauntering amonpt its public places, I agreed 
with some of the companions of my late voyage to pro- 
ceed with them to Rochester, four hundred miles into 
the interior of the country. They had engaged passages 
by the steamer for this distance at two dollars ; but, by 
the advice of my host, T agreed only for a passage to 
Albany, paying for that distance (one hundred and sixty 
miles) a quarter of a dollar, or a little more than an 
English shilling.* 

At the time specified on my ticket, five o’clock p.m., 

I went on board the steamboat ; and us it had a very 
novel appearance to me, a description of it may perhaps 
be interesting. The boat was immensely long, with 
very sharp bows. Above the ordinary deck was placed 
another deck, supported by posts, and running about 
two-thirds of the vessel’s length, which gave the whole 
a very clumsy appearance, increased by the circum- 
stance t)f the beam of the steam-engine, which seemed 
to me to resemble one of Watt’s stationary engines, 
working up and down through the top of the hurricane 
or ui)per <ieck. In some steamboats a vertical high- 
pressure engine is used, the machinery of which is also 
exposed. Between tho two decks were the ladies’ cabin, 
the office of the clerk of the boat ancLthe bar ; which last 
two, I lielievcs may Ik' classed among what tho Ameri- 
cans call their * peculiar inst^utions,’ and«riiich, from a 
reason tliat I afterwards discovered, were both at that 
time untenanted. Below these was the saloon, which 
ran very nearly the whole length of Die boat. To w’alk 
round it once would have been considered by some 
people quite a fiiat of pedestrianism. We did not sail 
until nine o’chxjk; hut still, when we did move, and 
while, leaning over the bulwarks, -we gazed at t^he distant 
wharfs an<i streets, the lights of which seemed to shoot 
past like so many meteors, we congratulated ourselves 
on having got on board so fast a vessel, w'itU the pro- 
mise of a comfortable bed for the night. The captain, 
however, prcsc-ntly gave the order to stop, when a 
schooner and three large fiat-bottomed boats were lashed 
alongside ; and for the next hour W'e stopped every few- 
minutes for a similar purpose, until at last we were 
slowly dragging after us at least a score of vessds of 
heavy burden. We were evidently caught in a trap, 
perhaps to be imprisoned lor two days ; and as many of 
us had brought no provisions, we should in addition 
I)erhaps have to pay a large sum for meals. However, 
there was no use in complaining ; and on a philosophi- 
cal gentleman recommending that we should ‘ take it 
out in sleep,’ we w^ent in a body to Die steward to de- 
mand our berths, wliich he, to crown our misfortunes, 
refuj^ed to give without the payment of an additional 
twenty -five cents, alleging that we were only deck- 
passengers. After a long and atigry idtercation, it was 
resolved nem. cou., that rather than submit to extortion, 
as the night was warm, we should repair to to deck, 
and there select the softest plank whereon to our- 
selves until morning. In a short time se^eraJ of my 
companions were asleep ; but to my sham^ be it said, 
after having for some time endeavoured to follow Wieir ^ 
example, J[ quietly slunk below and paid for a bed. But, 
verily, I had my reward ; for I was not only a subject 
for the jokes of the rest the next morning, but was also 
so tormented during the night by a nutnen>us colony of 
strange bed-fellows, that X could not sleep a tok. 

As soon as 1 liad Jireakfasted next morning, X went 
on deck, anxious to^observe the appearance of the coun- 
try remote from the large citids. Nothing conoid ex- 
ceed the beauty of the prospect, wlien, gliding toongh 
an amphitheatre of tountains, dad to tofr vcT^ sum- 
mits in yerdufe, the river seemed to take the appear^ 
anoe of a lake, by losihfi^ ^ ^to atoto 
t#dch lb im 

pretty little Dutdi villages, to, came in to a share of 
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jpy admiration, with their very white cottages, and their 
sw primTlooking churcheSi that in some cases almost 
equalled the houses in numto. 

On the morning which succeeded, I was awakened by 
the blowing off of the steam, and on going on deck, I 
found that we were alongside the wharf at Albany. It 
was still dark, and raining very hard, and I waited with 
my companions rather anxiously for daylight, as, on 
account of the heat of the previous day, I was lightly 
cloth^, and the rest of my apparel was in a box in tlie 
hold. At length, however, the rain ceased, and the sun 
rose, and one or two of the shops began to open. After 
we had breakfasted, a select committee of our party 
went to sec what arrangements had been made for the 
remainder of our journey, while I with the rest walked 
out to see the town. Albany is the seat of govern- 
ment of the state of New York. It possesses several 
yety neat-looking streets, paved with bright-red hrick.s, 
ana planted at regular distances wdth trees. Having 
returned to our hostelry, we found the committee await- 
ing with the intelligence that the canal-boat that was 
allotted them would not leave until next morning. I 
went on board, and engaged with the captiiin for a pas- 
sage by the Erie canal to Ilochester, at the rate of a cent 
per mile, for whicli sum 1 was to have a berth, and to 
be provided with fuel and water. I engaged to pay him 
every evening for tlie distance I liad come, and at the 
end of the journey to pay a few cents for the freight 
of my trunk. In^ the meantime we amused ourselves 
with watching the Ijoats, some of whicli containcid ac- 
quaintances, ^ind two or three of which were going off 
every hour.* In shape th^y are not unlike coffins, the 
top, or lid, being used as a deck, and without bulwarks 
or rails. The interior is divided into three compart- | 
inents, tlie smallest of whicli is at the stern, and con- | 
tains the (‘aptaiifs room and dining-cabin for such as 
engage for their board ; the compartment at the bows is 
the largest, and is used as the general cabin, having a 
row of berths on ('ach side ; and the division in the 
middle is the hold. The w hole is drawn by two horses, 
at tlie rate of three miles an hour. Starting in the 
morning, we found, at a short distance from the town, 
that the bed of the canal ascends suddenly, on account 
of w'hich there are a great number of locks congregated 
together in about the space of a mile, whicli caused some 
detection. My companions now' found that they were 
again to be cheated, for the captain refused to let them 
epter the cabin, and so they were obliged to walk on 
deck or on shore during tlie day, and to luxuriate on 
some barrels in tlie hold during the night. I congratu- 
lated myself on my good fortune in not having paid more 
than they, and having such superior accommodations ; 
but I discovered there was a Yankee who had been even 
‘cuter’ than I w'as. He got up early in the morning, 
and went on shore with his gun, not returning until 
night, and would thus only pay for the time that ne was 
sleeping. I soon followed his example, and found it to 
a very agreeable mode of travelling. He was a rather 
companionable man, and so we became very intimate. 
We generally walked one or two miles in advance of 
the boat, and when we felt hungry, wmuld either dine 
in the tavern of some small village, one of which oc- 
cun^d every few miles ; or else, if we shot any squirrels, 
we baked them within a mass of clay at a fire of our 
own making in the woods. I certainly, at first felt some 
foolish pr^udices against eating them, bur all such 
scruples vanish^ afSr the first meal. Squirrel^ simi- 
lar to those in ^n^lan4» are most common, and there 
are also black; and gray species, which are much larger, 
ilie taife of |he^ animal is between that of a 

chicken and a If you wish a piquant sauce, 

rub ii over wttk sorr^ sour apple juice, and, as my 
Tahkee bbfervedi *if it don*{ go down well, ifs a 
pity.’ If you Irish a dessert, you can pTuck^^^^ 
in a ffew ail niahy wild strawberries as you can 

eat wild ^^berrios, ifiaeberries, one 

klnd bf #hi(dl other 

kind gt^Wf Ugh bushesi^ kinds^f 


berries. Hickory nuts, a small species of walnut, fll- 
berts^ and many other kind of nuts, are Common, as are 
also grapes ; but, in the wild state, they are seldom good 
so far north. If we wanted apples or pears. iVC helped * 
ourselves to those within our reach, and if the prCprie- 
tor was by, he frequently told us on which tree we 
would find the best fruit. However, we only did this on 
roads lying at some distance off the canal, as those far- 
mers through wliose grounds the canal passes cannot 
afford toibe so liberal, on account of the great number 
of passers-by who would be ready to avail themselves 
of this privilege. As melons are of more value, when 
we wanted one w'e offered to pay for it ; but the money 
was very seldom taken. On one occasion, having intro- 
duced ourselves to a farmer in this manner, he not only 
gave us the run of his orchard, but also invited us to his 
house, and regaled us with squash (a species of pumpkin) 
pie.s and cremn. In the course of our entertainment, 
our host anjj|i^y companion discovered that they had 
both come frOfti'Sie same part of New England, and of 
course there was a great deal Jo say about mutual ac- 
quaintances. At last the old farmer insisted that we 
should stop with him that night ; which we agreed to 
do on his promising to take us about twenty miles up 
the canal the following nio.rning, which would enable us 
to overtake the bpat. As this was the first insight I 
had into the life of an American farmer, I will here 
briefly describe it, and it is a fair sample of the life of 
the bulk of the inhabitants on what Mr Smith called 
‘ the white side of Mason and Dixon’s line.’ 

Our host had come here some forty years since, when 
he was about twenty, and brought with him a newly 
married wife of seventeen years of age. ‘Dad’ hfiw 
given him a couple of hundred of dollars, and by hia 
marriage he had acquired a span of horses and a 
good w'agori ; and as a brother younger than himself 
liad come to assist him, he might be considered as com- 
mencing life in a rather promising manner. The spot 
that he chose for lus location was in the midst of a 
wilderness, although now the site of a flourishing vil- 
lage ; and at theiiearest house, which was about thirty 
miles off, he left his wife, until he himself should have 
a home for her. He and his brother started off one 
Monday morning, and blazed a path to his intended 
habitation, by cutting a notch in the trees at regular 
distances, which might serve as guide-posts. They 
carried Avith them their rifles slung over their shoulders, 
their axes in their hands, and at their backs a pack^^^iRi 
taining a change of clothes and suflicienPfood to last 
them until the end of the week, when they would return 
to spend the Sabbath at home. They knocked up a little 
shanty, or shed, the first day, and the next morning set i 
to work to clear a farm. The elder brother had been 
intended for the ministry, and his education had pre- ] 
vented him from being much used to chopping, and 
Tom, the younger one — although he often swung an 
axe all day, and then danced at a ‘break down’ till 
daylight without feeling tired— was not generally con- 
sidered very spry ; but, I guess, if their father could 
have come i suddenly ®n them, and seen them at work, i 
he would have been surprised. * Tlie way those tall 
beech and maple trees came crashing and thundering 
down, Avas a caution. If ever the elder brother, fati^ed 
by j^is unaccustomed task, felt inclined to SUBpeua his 
labour, his eye would glance at the four stakes that 
constituted the boundaries of their fqtuif^ Ibg palace, 
his mind would revprt for a moment to his yohhg bride, 
perhaps at that moment thinking of and imme- 
diately lus fixe would go quivering to its Yery eye in 
the vt ’ood, and blow would suoceed Mow, until the big 
drops of persjiiration cam© rolling down his brow. In 
a very short time a brood ^ 

over their heads, ■ and' the oligRady to feel 

I Hke landed proprietorSr^ A^ 

; finished, what a seemed'to 

bei;, NO' on©:can enjoyed, 

unless, he has ...earned ' 

those dear to ldm 
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a most mlfierabjie failure ; fbr, finding that there -were 
more persons present than he probably expected, and 
l^at a score of eyes were turned towards him, he became 
ttty ifCd, and slanuuered out a salutation. He was 
grft^d very eordiall3% however, and a general conver- 
satidn: commencing on the state of the crops and the 
markets he speedily recovered his equanimity. In a 
short tinm the youngest of the granddaughters came out 
of the inyttierioua chamber and whispered something 
to him, on which lie bade the company good night, and 
was ushered into the room by the young lady, who, 
however, did not go in herself. As the mystery was 
stlU as deep as ever, I resolved to puzzle myself with it 
no longer, but at bed-time to confess ray ignorance to 
my companion, and request a solution, lluring the 
rest of the evening I entertained them with descrij)- 
tions of the Thames, the palaces,' the Queen, &c. on 
which subjects their ignorance was so great, as to 
make me suppose at first that I was the butt of their 
wit I found out afterwards,^ however, that the}’’ were 
neither better nor worse informed than the generality 
of what, for the want of .a better word^ I will call the 
peasantry of the districts through whicli I travelled. 
One lady believed that a scaffold always stood on Tower 
Hill, and that her majesty superintended the executions 
in propria persona, AU of them — even Mr Jones, wdio 
was a pretty well educated man — had imbibed the most 
extravagant notions of the wealth and prerogatives of 
the Queen, and w-ere surprised, and perhaps disappointed, 
>vhen I told them ihat she did not possess st> imich real 
power as their I^sident ; and when I added that the 
Queen was ni)t so rich as some of her subjects, and did 
not, except on state occHsions, dress splendidly, and 
was in the habit of riding on horsebjick in public with- 
out being surrounded bj’^ a regiment of horse- guards, 
although their politeness prevented them from saying 
so, they evidently thought that I was availing myself 
rather lil^erally of a traveller’s license. 

As we lx)th slept in the same room, my Yankee friend 
explained to me, when we retired for the night, the 
cause of what had so mucli excited my curiosity. An 
American considers that ‘time is money,’ and is no 
more inclined to spend any portion of his working 
hours upon suclii trifling matters as love-making, than 
to purchase, with cash (like the suitor in Boccaccio), an 
interview with his mistress. The night, therefore, is 
devoted to courting, and it is at those hours, when 
the rest of the family are asleep, that the aspirants 
for the holy estate of matrimony become acquainted 
with eacli other’s minds j as for their jx^rsons, which 
miglit le better viewed by dayliglit, they are of Jess con- 
Bequence-“ at least I never heard beauty put forward 
in tlie conversations of tlie young men as the cause of 
attraction. Good temper, industry, neatness, skill in 
cookery and butter-making — these are the charms of a 
transatlantic mistress. In Holland, one lady is half a 
ton handsomer than another ; in America, she is hand- 
somer than her rival in dough nuts and corn dodgers. 
When, after due deliberation, ond having consulted his 
parents and female relations, the young farmer has 
determined on the favoured fair one, he dresses him- 
self in his ‘ go-to-meetin’s,* and proceeds to the house 
some time oiler supper— -or tea, as it would be called in 
England. Ho converses on general subjects Ulce any 
other guest, and without mentioning the object of his 
visit At bed- time, which is generally nine o’clock, 
if the dd folks infoi^m^^h of their intention m retiring, 
and give him a pretty strong hint that he had better 
^ home, it is oonsidered as a sign that his suit is re- 
Jj^ted. if, however, they betake themselves to bed, 
bidding him and the young lady good night, it is a 
fkvourable omen, mid the latter pair sit up by the fire- 
side till morning, talking calculated to 

bring emt each othof’s and ^rhaps 

forming pUi}S for tlie fhture^ Whenever anotber inter- 
view is desired, tlie young man gives notice to the 
pianents, thatr as case I withesscH, they might 
be Bparking, hovwver* is 


not considered as a proposal; and if it be discontinued, 
neither party suffers in the eyes of ‘ the world it is 
merely considered that there are some poiiits of dis- 
agreement wiiich prevent them from becoming suitable 
partners for life. 



NOTES BY A ‘ CONSTANT READER.’ 


The words, ‘ a constant reader,’ are associated wjth 
newspaper letter-writers, who adopt the designatton 
with a reference to the pitrticular publication into whose 
pages they desire admission, knowing well that, to most 
editors, there can be no greater recommendation. But 
this is a narrow and accidental iipiilication of a term 
which properly belongs to that great range of indivi*^ 
duals in wliom habit has created a craving for something 
to read, and 'which craving is so strong at certain periods 
of the day, that it indu(‘es them to peruse whatever 
comes in thei^ay, good, bad, or indiflerent. As people, 
when hungrjfilsase to be epicures, so ‘constant readers’ 
care not what food is supplied to them, when tliat which 
would instruct and benefit dtiDS not happen to be at 
band : certain parts of the day are set aside for read- 
ing, and read they must. They are to literature what 
loungers and men about town are to society at large ; 
as the one has no settled occupation, so the other never 
follows up any special branch of study or course of 
reading, but skims over everj" subject which comes in 
his way. 

The habits of the constant reader are pretty uniform. 
In the morning, his first and greatest want is the news- 
paper: breakfajst is a secondary matter; for without the 
daily journfd, the finest viands would not be relished. 
Advertisements, debates, leading articles, foreign intelli- 
gence, police -cases, accidents and offences, are glanced 
over with eager satisfaction; hence, when he rises froni 
his heterogeneous repast, the constant reader’s brain 
is pretty much in the same condition as the stomach of 
a gourmand after a fashionable dinner, being filled with 
a mass of itiformation which, from its variety and dis- 
cordance, is jumbled in his mind in a way that makes 
it detrimental rather than healthful ; for if he attempt 
to reflect on what he has read, his thoughts have all the 
incoherent character of cross-rcadii^s. The pleasure of 
this sort of reading, therefore, only endures as long ns 
the act of perusal lasts : for little can be remembered 
even of that which is worthy of recollection. Nothing 
short of a very striking circumstance remains in the 
memory. The murder must be very ntrocioi|g, the spsSljll* 
very fine, or tlie advertisement very singular, which 
stands out in suflicient relief from the phaiitasmafpria 
of confusion which passes before the mind’s eye of the 
constant render, to rest even for a day in his memory'.' 
For this reason, when you find him conversing with 
more . careful-reading quidnuncs, he is betrayed into 
the most ludicrous mistakes; such as attributing the 
speech :>f one member of parliament to another; stating 
circumslances which happened in Amsterdam to have 
taken place in New York ; misquoting anecdotes; epm- 
roencing a good jest with tolerable effect till he comes 
to the point of it, and* then breaking down from sheer 
forgctfVilness, or from confounding it with some other 
story of which lie has forgotten the beginning, but nerr 
members the point. > ^ 

Al the constant reader begins his day, lllriahes 
it : the space between dinner and bed-tim#|||'v or 
less, filled up with a book. At this time 
reading is magazines and reviews* or works in one 
vedume; for anj-'tWAg which require a long Streteh 
or attention, is "less pleasing than shori articles which 
he can see his way through during one pyxing. When 
his taste is captivated by a long work, it in 

easy stages, breaking the eon tinuiti* of the journey 
snatches from periodicals, w^ck ^ recotirsa to 
between the chfq)ters of 

In spite,i.howeyer, c€ the kalisi^heous natube of the 
constant reader's Utera^^^ ^ 

him, in convi^satknb hiw a Idnd 
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this dictum} but they ate urgently tecommended to 
sacrifice a little neatness to a great deal of comfort and 
stdety, by wearing what the makers call ‘easy shoes/ 
The TOCond rule is — Neoer sit in damp shoes. It is often 
imagined, that unless they bo positively wet, it is not 
necessary to change them when the feet are at rest. 
This is a fallacy; for, when the least dampness is 
absorbed into the sole, it is attracted further to the 
foot itself by its own heat, and thus perspiration is 
dangerously checked. Any person may prove this 
by trying the experiment of neglecting the rule; and 
his feet will certainly feel cold and daipp after a few 
minutes ; although, on taking off the shoe, and examin- 
ing it, it will appear to be perfectly Ary. Did every 
one follow these rules, there would be no more cold 
feet. 

IV. Shaking hands. — ^From the feet to the hands 
is a natural transition, and I pass to a passage which 
occurs in the Swedish novel of ‘ Strife and Peace,* by 
Miss Bremer. ‘ I receive an especial impression of the 
sort of person by tiic manner of taking the hand, and 
cannot avoid drawing deductions therefrom — more, how- 
ever, by instinct than by reason, since my reason re- 
fuses to be led by outward impressions, which may be 
merely accidental; but I cannot alter it. A cordial 
shake of the hand takes my lieart ; a feeble, or imper- 
fect, or cold one, repels it. There arc ixjrsons who press 
the liand so, that it is painful for a good while after- 
wards ; there are ;^lso those who come witli tw'O fingers 
—from these defend ys !’ 

TJie impre^ion conveyed by the pressure of tlie hand 
is, I am inclined to thinks far more definite than Aliss 
Bremer’s ‘reason’ permits her to acknowledge. It is 
very seldom that the mode of shaking hands is ‘acciden- 
tal on the contrary, it arises as much from tlie tein- | 
])erament and seivtin units of an individual, as any of the 
other outw'ard and visible signs by which the disposi- 
tion is iHitraycd. Tlie coincidence between the manner 
of the jxjrlbrniiiig of tViis friendly ceremony, and the idio- 
syncracy of those who perform it, is generally exact. 
Let ihe reader recall his experience of the every-day act, 
and answer w^hether he ever remembers a warm-hearted 
impulsive individual dropping tw’o fingers into his hand, 
as if he w’cre afraid of contact ? or a cold phlegmatic 
tem|>erament grasping the hand so, that It is ‘ painful 
for a good while afterwards ?’ My owm experience goes 
to prove, that the impressions of character, and of the 
circumstances wdiich form it, received from shaking 
hands, are direct and unerring ; and tliat, when the in- 
stinct V'hic:h convoy's them to the mind is tested by 
reason, they will l>e fully corroborated. All our impres- 
ifions ar^ of course jnost vivid in regard to the other sex, 
and to the fairer portion of the creation 1 shall first 
allude. 

There is no mistaking the friendly greeting of a 
young unmarried lady. She presents her hand — not 
huirkidly, but slowdy and timidly — some moments after 
yours lias been outstretched to receive it. You feel 
no pressure whatever, and the instant after your hand 
has been closed upon hers, it is withdrawn. Reserve and 
modesty are the general characteristics of her class, and 
Iiow expressively apparent are they in lier way of shak- 
ing bands I But watch her greeting to a friend of her 
own sex, and sec how readily it will be offered, andhow^ 
cordially made ! Here is brought out another general 
characteristic of the sex, wduch is the poi^essioh of 
strong sentiments } and where there is no necessity for 
the reservK} whicli should conceal them, how efiectually 
is tlmt of friendship communicated in such a shake 
of the hand I If, however, the person form an exception 
to tlie rule, and be of a cold unsympathising tempera- 
nient> the Ibiitale friend will have a foc-simiJe greeting to 
the one you have just received,— -The matron has fewer 
reserves than the spinster, and opnsequentiy honours 
votidr pressure With a return, especially should you be 
Iier visitor, frr she wishes % th^ make you 

welcome. LtuiSes who are tebugli tlmt^undated 
shi^ of existence deelguated va ifertadn age/'s^^ vBo 


have never Icnown the cares of matriihony, yield tlieir 
hand the instant it is solicited by the offer of yours, and 
withdraw it — slowly, to be sure — ^but without leaving 
behind the faintest impression. 

Among men are observable in tlieir mode of saluta- 
tion difierences as marked and equally characteristic. 
Some individuals are lavish in professions of regard, 
but without feeling it to the extent they profess ; and 
these greet you with great w^armth, generally with both 
hands shaking yours very violently, and saying all the 
while how delighted they are to see you. Yet they are 
always in a hurry ; and. in the midst of their protesta- 
tions, seem, by the rapidity of their motion, to wish to 
express a great deal of friendship in the shortest possible 
space of time. Tlie man wliose friendship is to bo de- 
pended on, goes through his manual exercise in a very 
different manner. He presses your hand cordially, but 
with deliberation ; he neither grasps it hard, nor shakes 
it violently. is not in a hurry to part with it, yet 
never detains if ivhen, by opening your fingers, you 
intimate a desire to finish thq ceremony. The cau- 
tious man, in .sliaking hands wdth you, seems to have 
well considered what he is about : he is slow in present- 
ing his digits, and returns your pressure with a doubt- 
ful shake, withdrawing his hand as if he were glad it 
was over. — It is manifestly the proud, patronisfng man 
from whom Miss Bremer wishes to be defended, for 
it is he w’ho offers the tips of his fingers. 

But of all impressions arising from this mode of salu- 
tation, the most vivid is that to be derived from a poor, 
or rather reduced acquaintance. If there liavc been 
want, that is never so soon manifested as in the liands ; 
the skin hangs loosely and languidly upon the fingers, 
n.nd a tale of prolonged privation is conveyed at once 
to your heart from the toucli of Die shrunk and livid 
hand. Tlicn the pressure you receive is so weak and 
hesitating — the act of presenting and of withdrawing 
the hand so listlessly performed — that the weakness 
and bashfulness of uncomplaining want ore forcibly 
dcxiicted. 

The custom of shaking hands is practised by all 
European nations, but more by the English than by 
any other nation. ^ 

V. A CHOICE OE EVILS. — Tlieic is something peculiarly 
amusing in that natoe passage in the nursery tale of 
Hop-o’-my- Thumb, where the hero and hi.s brothers, 
after having lieen lost in the wood, arrive at the ogre’s 
house, into which they are advised not to enter, 
the certainty of being devoured by the giaift;-“‘lf you 
do not give us a night’s lodging,’ says Hop-o’-roy- 
Thumb to Die ogre’s wife, ‘ it is quite certain that the 
wolves in the forest will not fail to devour us; and 
sooner than that, we would prefer to he eaten, hy the oenth^ 
man of the house.^ 

AFFECTIONS OF ANIMALS. 

Affection — that wonderful instinct by which an ani- 
mated being incTeases its own happiness by caring foy 
that of another — is partaken of by the lower anlinaU 
only less conspicuously than bj^ the human family. 
Amongst them, »as with us, existence could not, appa- ! 
renDy, be conducted without this generous feeling, and 
thea^ accordingly we find it, the need being with the 
Divine Author ever a sufficient cause for the endowment. 
Nor is tlicrf a limited show of the afiTectioiiB in the 
humbler species ; op the contrary, there is hardly one 
affection of our nature which is not to he plaiidy traced 
some of these our lower fellowr-^ereatures. In one 
sense, indeed, there is a limitation ; somte of the affec- 
tions are not required by Die lower animala, in conse- 
quence of peculiarities in their economy* and Diere 
accordingly these affections are wanting. In oorae of 
the very humblest trills, there ia perhaps no kind of 
tdfection whatever. It is sinprisihg, however; Jiowfar 
down in the scale we find this l^autiful principle ope^ 
rating, and how many of our finest affeoto^^^ to be 
observed in a cohsidfimhlo number of species. 
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Attachments between individuiUs of the same species, 
feut different sexes— that is to say, attachments in which 
ii can be said t W any sentiment eafists — fire not widely 
spread throughout the animal world. The pairing ar- 
ningement, which forms the natural basis for the matri- 
mouial alliance amongst ourselves, is only practised 
where the aid of both parents is necessary for the sus- 
tentation of the young— the final cause, obviously, of 
the arrangement. It is particularly conspicuous amongst 
the birds, the pairs of which usually present in spring a 
deUglitAil reflection of the fondness, tenderness, and 
unselfishness which fill the bosoms of a newly-wed pair 
of our own species. The male exerts himself to obtain 
food for tlie female while she is engaged in the duty of 
sitting upon her eggs ; with a gallantry rivalling that of 
the troubadour, he sits up/)u a neighbouring bough for 
hours, pouring forth liis lively song to cheer her under 
the Jtemnm of her situation. In the exclusiveness of his 
regard, he might form a pattern for tlie most virtuous 
of husbands. The mixture, indeed, of kindness and 
faithfulness shown by the humblest field-bird to liis 
mate, is noways exterrtally distinguishable from those 
traits of human character which we are accustomed to 
applaud as monil. In some particular species, this 
attachment lasts throughout life, and the death of one 
of tlie pair is almost sure to prove fatal to the other. 
There is a species of parrot called the lovo-bird, in 
which the jxission is of tins kind. A pair being confined 
io a cage, the male is seen to sit fondly beside his mate, 
feeding lier with his bill, and evincing the greatest 
gentleness and tenderness in all his conduct towards 
lier. Bonnet gives a description of a pair, the female of 
wlilcli falling sick, the other attended her witli unre- 
mitting care till her death, wdien he went round and 
round her in the greatest- agitation, trying occasionally j 
to open her bill and give her nourishment. lie then 
gradually languished, and survived her death only a 
few mon^s. 

Mr S. Bowdich gives two interesting anecdotes of 
this atfection fiiithful till and beyond death. ‘When 
I Jived in l^aris,* he says, * there were two remarkably 
fine ostriches, male and female, kept in the Rotunda of 
the Jardin du Roi. The skylight over their heads 
Imyitig been broken, the glaziers proceeded to repair 
it, and in the course of their work let fail a triangular 
luece of glass. Not long after this, the female ostricli 
was taken ill, and died after an hour or two of great 
agony. The body was opened, and the throat and sto- 
BIMi were^und to have been dreadfully lacerated by 
the sharp corriors of the glass which she had swallow^ed. 
l^rom the moment his companion was taken from liim, 
the male bird had no rest; he appeared to be incessantly 
searching for something, and daily wastwl away. He 
was moved from the spot, in the hope that he would 
forget his grief ; he was even allowed more liberty; but 
nought av^edi and he literally pined to death. 

^ A gentleman had for some y.ear.s been possessed of 
two brOwn cranes; one of them at length died, and tlie 
survivor became disconsolate. He was apparently fol- 
lowing his companion, when his master introduced a 
large minor into the Aviary. ThJ bi rd no sooner beheld 
his refleefed image tlian he fancied she for whom he 
mourned had returned to him ; ha placlid himself close 
to themirror» plumed his feathers, and showed every 
sign of happiness. The acheroe answered completily ; 
the crane lecOTei^ hiiiiepIth and spirits, passed almost 
ail his time before the !^king<<|}ase,^ h ved many 

ye^s after, at length am accidental injury,**^ 

i: filing, however, far i)elow the 

phrental in intensity amoi^t the lower animals. OnSe 
a mother, the fimi^has for the time no other feeling 
: of affection for her ofispring, for 

to ..sacrifice., bet' 'own^ 

' np ' all: her Wonted.. hahilAv 

p0or‘'’ hlrd« or. 

Pli:. of »ftt. Hht„:VoL - ' ’ 


tuTc* reflective as it is of what we never fail to acknow* 
ledge as amongit the most pure and htdy of all the 
emotions that animate our own species. The wildest 
and fiercest tribes are equally remarkable as the gentlest 
for their afi’ection for their young, provided only that 
this affection is needed for their protection and nurture. 
It would even appear as if the fclinm were amongst the 
most remarkable for the philoprogenitive sentiment ; 
the lioness is proverbially devoted to her cubs, and we 
rarely witness more intense examples of the feeling than 
in the common cat. This latter animat, during theearly 
days of lier progeny, gives" lierself entirely up to them, 
and then only leaves them for the Sake of food. If ap- 
prehensive of danger to them, she brings them forth 
and keeps them fii some obscure place, where she will re* 
main unknown to the family till she thinks tlie lives of 
her young ones may be safe. Not long ago, a young 
cat, recently become the mother of a set of kittens, all 
of which had been destroyed but one, Was missed from 
her home. When she had been absent two days, it was 
concluded that she was lost, or had met with some fatal 
accident, and her sole surviving kitten was then taken 
from the nest and drowned. Soon after, the ppor mother 
made her appearance, with one of her fl*ct nearly cut to 
pieces by a rat-trap, which had closed upon and con- 
%ed her in a neighbouring granary. Miserable as she 
was fri)m this accident, she Meandered about the house 
incessantly for a day in search of her lost kitten, mani- 
festing such an anxiety about it, ns could neither be 
mistaken nor beheld without symjXLthy. Some cats 
provide for the family they are abdat to liave by storing 
up mice fur them, and wlien tj^ey have lostftheir kittens, 
it is not unusual for them to continue collecting pro- 
visions in the hope of their returning. An instance is 
mentioned of one wliich, for more than a fortnight after 
tlie loss of her young ones, wmld come in with u mouse, 
and search over the whole house to give it to them, 
making a cotgplaining noise. 

The extremity of this parental feeling has a remark- 
able cfiect in making the most timid animals bold for 
the time in protecting their young, or in seeking for 
food wherewith to support them. The quiet hen is seen 
in a new character of courage and determination w]n‘ii. 
surrounded by I'or brood. Even feebler birds will then 
fly fiercely at men or qther animals whicli may have 
given them any alarm on account of tlieir progeny. 

* It is a well-known fact/ says Mr Swainson, ‘ that a 
pair of ravens which dwelt in a cavity of the rock 
of Gibraltar, would never suffer a vulture or eagle to 
approach the nest, but would drive them away witli 
every appearance of fury. The missel tlirush, dur- 
ing the breeding season, will fight even the magpie or 
jay. And the female titmouse will frequentlj^ allow 
herself to be made a prisoner, rather than quit her nest; 
or, if she herself escape, she will speedily return, men- 
acing the invaders by hissing like a anakfi, and biting 
all who approach her: this we have ourselves ex^ri- 
enced. The artifices employed by the partridge, the 
lapwing, the ring plover, the pewit, and numerous other 
land birds, to blind the vigilance and divert tlie attention 
of those who may come near fheir little ones, are equally 
curious. The partridges, both male and femak, con^ 
duct their young put to feed, and carefully assist tjiem 
in their search for food; but, if disturbed in the 
of this employment, the m^de, after first giving the 
alarm, h> uttering a peculiar cry of diatress, throws 
himsaif directly in the way of dafiger, and endeavours » 
by feigning lameness or inability to fly, to distract the 
attention and mislead the efforts of the enemy— •thus 
giving his mate time to conduct her little hrpod to a 
place of security. ** A partridge, says *‘came 
put of a ditch, and ran alPng, shivering with wings^ 
and crying out as it wouod^ and unable to firt from 
us. While the dam fiugoed this distress* 4;Soy who 
attended me saw the broSd, 

to fly, run fpr^shelter into an old fox^s hole under the 
bank.^ The lapvdng pushes forward to meet her^f^^ 
every art to. a^^^ , 
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her ybimgi She. riaes from the ground with a loud 
eitffeaming voice, aa if just flushed from hatching, though 
ptobahly, at the wme time, not within a hundred yards 
from the iiesi She atfterwards whines and screams 
rbund the invaders, and invariably becomes more cla- 
morous as she retires further from the nest. The ring 
pio'Ter will flutter along the ground as if crippled, and, 
if pursued, will hasten to a short distance, stretch out 
its feathers, and appear to “tumble heels over head,” 
tiU it has enticed its enemy to a distance ; while, on 
similar occasions, the pewit resorts to the same expe- 
dient of appearing wounded, as soon as it perceives the 
approach of a stranger. Sheldrakes are equally inge- 
nious : during the period of incubation, which lasts 
thirty days, the male keeps watch on some adjoining 
hillock, which he only leaves that he may satisfy the 
calls of hunger, or occupy the post of the female while 
she quits it for food. After the young are hatched, the 
parents lead, or sometimes carry them in their bills, to- 
wards the sea ; and, if interrupted in their progress, it 
is said that they employ numberless arts to draw oil* 
the attention of the observer.’* 

There are few things more disarming than this anxi- 
ous fondness of a fiumble animal for her offspring. It 
is therefore to be considered as strictly in accordance 
with the more generous feelings of human nature, thifc 
the Israelites were enjoined to respect female animals, 
as the doe and the ewe, while taking their young. It 
is painful to think that the spirit of this command is 
often broken by m^n from cupidity or wantonness. A 
striking instance is isolated in Phipps’s Voyage to the 
North Pole. • *An old shc-bear was attracted with her 
cubs by the smell of a sea-horse, which had been killed 
several days before, and the flesh of wliich she carefully 
divided between her young ones, reserving but a small 
portion for herself. * As she was fetching away the last 
I)iece, the .sailors levrlled their njuskets at the cubs, and 
shot tliem both (lead ; and in her retreat they wounded 
tlie darn, bvit not mortally. It would have drawn tears 
of pity from any but unfeeling minds, to have marked 
the aflbetionate concern expressed by this jKwr beast 
during the last moments of her expiring young. Though 
she was herself dreadfully wounded, and could but just 
crawd to the place where they lay, she carried the lump 
of flesh she had fetched away, as she had done others 
before, tore it in pieces, and laid it before them ; and 
when she saw they refused to eat, she laid her paw's first 
upon one, and then upon the other, and endeavoured to 
raise them up : all this while it was pitiful to hear her 
ifloan. When she found she could not stir them, she 
went off, and when she got to some distance, looked 
back and moaned ; and tlmt not availing lier to entice 
them aa''ny, she returned, and smelling round them, 
began to lick their >^T)unds. She went off’ a second time 
as before, and, having crawded a few paces, looked again 
behind her, and for some time stood moaning. But still 
her cubs not rising to follow her, she returned to them 
again, iini with signs of inexpressible fondness went 
round, pawing them and moaning. Finding, at last, 
that they Were cold and lifeless, she raised her head 
towards the ship and uttered a growl of despair, which 
the' murderers returned with a volley of musket-halls. 
She frll between her cubs, and died licking their wounds.’ 

Nor d^s the palatal feeU of animals alwrays rest 
content protecting and cherishing the 

young. are some which take pains to give thtit 

of the nature of education. * Some 
of ffin eSgle»,* ’says Mr * take out their young 

befiiro they are fhUy grown* on purpose to teach them 
the arts ne(^iiiiry for securing their prey. The feihale 
Is^k c^WuCts bers* to exercise powers of ‘ flight, 
herself fluliteidng over their their mo- 
tions; ai|d igeserving^t^ Thehutcher- 

or shrike* rontinues lier regard 

■ 'while her in 

■ ■ ■ ■■ ■■■' ■ 




providing for the support of all, until the following 
spring.’ The monkeys, too, which are surpassed by lio 
animals in the philoprogenitive feeHng, hre pbse^ 
to go through something like a process 'of educafioii 
with their young. They keep tliem under proper obe- 
dience and restraint, much after the fhshion or human 
mothers. A set of female monkeys has been obrorved^ili 
to suckle, caress, and cleanse their young ones, aUd 
then sit down to see them jilay with each other. If* 
in the cour.se of their sports, any showed a tincture bf 
malice, the dams would spring upon them, and, seizing 
them with one paw by the tail, correct them severely 
witli the other. 

It has been remarked, that the parental feelings of 
animals are not reciprocated to any considerable extent 
by their progeny — a fact in nature for which there is 
this obvious reason, that it is not necessary, in the 
economy of tlie, animals, that the yi^mng should have 
any strong ajj^hment to their parents. There are, 
however, some i^narkable instance.s of strong filial 
love on the part of the lower animals. Mr Turner, 
who resided long in America,* mentions an affecting 
trait in the character of the bison when a calf. ‘ When- 
ever a cow bison falls by the murderous hand of tlie 
hunters, and happens to have a calf, the hapless young 
one, far from attempting to escape, stays by its fallen 
dam with signs expressive of the strongest natural 
aflcction. The body of the dam tljiis secured, the 
hunter takes no hecid of the calf, of which he knows he 
is sure, but proceeds to cut up the carcass ; then laying 
it on his horse, he returns Imme, followed by the poor 
calf, which never fails to attend the remains of its dam.’ 
Mr Turner says that he has seen a single hunter ride 
into the town of Cincinnati, followed in this manner by 
three calves, >vhich seemed each to claim of him the 
parent of whom he had cruelly bereft it. To the same 
effect is an anet^dote of two spaniels, dam and son, who 
were hunting by themselves in Mr Drake’s woods, 
near Amersham, in Bucks. The gamekeeper shot the 
mother; tlie son, frightened, ran away for an hour or 
two, and then returned to look for her. Having found 
her dead body, he laid himself down by her* and was 
found in that "situation the next day by hi^ master, who 
took him home, together with the body of the mother. 
Six weeks did this affectionate creature refuse all eon- 
solatioTj, and almost all nutriment. He became at length 

universally convulsed, and died of grief. 

That the maternal feeling in animals is entirely inde-^ 
pendent of the intellect, is amply proved bpthe rnffSIi- 
rous instances in whicli particular mothers have not 
only taken the progeny of others of their own species 
under charge, but even the young of entirely different 
animals. A female cat will foster a young dog. A 
young pantherjias been nourished by a bitch. A cat 
has even been Known to rear a young bird ; and there 
is one instance of a still more extraordinary kind of 
fosterslnp. According to Mr Jesse, in his interesting 
volume, Gleanings in Natural History y * A cat belonging 
to Mr Smith, tlie respectable bailiff’ and agemt of th^ 
Earl of Lucan, at Lalelram, is in the constant habit m 
taking her place on tne rug before the parlour 
She had been deprived of all her litter of kittens but 
003, and lier milk probably incommoded her. I mefl- 
tidti this in order to account in some degree for tha 
fqlloilrlng circumstance. One evening* as the 
wem seated round the fire, they observed a mouse tooke 
itSfWay from the dupbdfcrd, wliich was near the firepktee, 
ana lay itself down; on the stomach of the eat^ as a 
kiten would do when she is going to 'guck;. ©tirprised 
at^wliat they saw, and afraid of moilse, 

which appeared to be full-grpvrn* imme- 

diately ascertain whether it wkil iu the apt of attckiiig 
or not. Afrer remainli^ with a consideroble 

length of time, it return^ *Tliese 

visits were i^peated qh 

were witnessed t by tbiiiy on|^- 

appeared to expect sorg-®^ 

greeting purr whkih^iW^ 


inake use of when she is visited by her kitten. The 
mouse iiad every appearance of being in the act of suck- 
ing the cat ; but such was its vigilance, that it retreated 
as soon as a hand was put out to take it up. When 
the cat, after being absent, returned to the room, her 
greeting call ivas made, and the mouse came to her. 
The attachment which existed between these two in- 
^ congruous atiimal^ could not be mistaken, and it lasted 
some time. The fate of the mouse, like that of ^ most 
pets, was a melancholy one. During the absence of its 
nurse a strange cat came into the room. The poor 
mouse, mistaking her for its old friend and protectress, 
ran out to meet her, and was immediately seized and 
slain before it could be I'escued from her clutclies, Tlic 
grief of the foster-mother was extreme. On returning 
to the parlour she made her usual call, but no mouse 
came to meet her. She was restless and uneasy, went 
mewing about the house, and showed lier distress in 
the most marked manner. What rendered the anecdote 
i have been relating the more extraordinary, is the fact 
of the cat being an excellent mouser, and that during 
the time she was showing so much fondness for this 
particulat mouse, she was preying upon otliers witli the 
utmost avidity.’ It would appear that the faculty for 
th® love of offsprings — the j)hiloprogenitivcness of Galfs 
system — is excited at the time of parturition, and that 
the feeling, craving for exercise, is ready to take up 
with any object capable of gratifying it, if the one 
primarily contemplated by nature be wanting. 

Animals are also possessed of the .ordinary social 
affections. Some are gregarious, which is just another 
term for the feelings which induce men to form regular 
societies. Almost all have a liking for company. A 
cow in a herd appears a happier creature than a cow 
alone. Enter the paddock of a solitary horse, ^pid it is 
odds that he comes up and follows you, as if <*ourting 
your society. The dog attaches himself to man witli 
a devotion which touches every generous nature. The 
cat, notwithstanding tlie doubts of many upon the sub- 
ject, is also capable of the warmest attachment to the 
hunmn beings amongst whom it lives. Mr Blaine, in 
Jiis Cmine Patholw/y^ TclaXcs an instance of a dog be- 
longing to a tailor in Toolcy Street, Soutliwark, which 
the grave its deceased master in St Clave’s 
churchyard till it died. There are other examples of 
dogs which have proved quite inconsolabii; for the death 1 
of their owners, and died of grief on that account.] 
Frieudships such as those of Dainoii tind Pythias, and 
Orestes, are rivalled in the animal w^orld. 
An instance is furnished in the story of two Hanoverian 
■ horses, which had long served together in tlie Penin- 
sular war, in the German brigade of artillery. ‘They 
had assisted/ says Mr Jesse, ‘in drawing tlie same gun, 
and had been inseparable companions hi many battles. 
One of them was at last killed; and alter the eiigage- 
naent, the survivor was piqueted as usual, and his food 
brpilght tp liim He refused, however, to eat, and was 
constantly turning round his head to look for his com- 
panion, sometimes neighipg as if to call him. All the 
care that was bestowed iipoiJ kim of no avail. He 
was surrounded by other horses, but be did not notice 
them ; and he shortiy afterwards died, not having once 
tasted food fronifthe time his former associate was killed. 
A gentleman who witnessed the circumstance, assured 
me that nothing could be more affecting than the ^hole 
demeanour of this poor horse,’ 

When cut off from friendships with their own kVd, 
oniiiiids will fonn attachmemts to •individuals of diife- 
iMlit species. Gilbert Whit© tells a curious anecdot^of 
e horse and a solitary hen spending much of their time 
tether in an orchard, where they saw no creatures 
h^t each other. The fowl would approach the quadru- 
with notes of xxjmphteehcy, rubbing itself gmitly 
hft Jfigs *, wMe the hors© would down with 
witli the gm 

he should tr^|J© On his#i^ 
ahlorik .cat» were wenui^ 


friends. When the horse died in 1 7 53, the cat sat upon 
his carcass till he was put under ground; and then 
crawling slowly and reluctantly away, retired to a hay- • 
loft, where she was soon after found dead. Lions con- 
fined in menageries have in numerous instances spared 
little dogs that had been thrown to them, and formed 
with these creatures a permanent friendship. St Pierre 
describes such an attacliment between a lion at Ver- 
sailles and a dog, and concludes by saying— ‘ Their 
f riendship is one of the most touching exhibitions whidi 
Nature can ofler to the speculations of the philosopher.* 
The dog has admitted the cat to similar intimacies ; and 
a tame fox has been admitted by dogs to course with 
them. One of the most extraordinary animal friend- 
ships was i-clated to Mr Jesse by a trustworthy person, 
who had resided for nine years in the American States, 
in charge of some extensive public works. ‘One of 
these works consisted in the erection of a beacon , a 
swamp in one of the rivers, wliere he 
alligator. Tliis animal he made so perfcet&4p||^ii^t 
it followed him about the house like a 
up the stairs after him, and showing and 

docility. Its great favourite, hq^ir©!*, and 

the friendship was mutual. W]||iSh reposing 

herself before the fire (this *was’ at ^ew York), the 

f iigator would lay himself down, place his head upon 
e cat, and in this attitii4e P® to sleep. If the cat was 
absent, the alligator wa& restless ; but ho always ap- 
I>eared happy when the cat was near him,’ 

What do all tliese anecdotes, which might be almost 
indefinitely multiplied, tend to slfow? That the lower 
animals possess qualities superior to -wkut in general 
we are disposed to alUw, and might be to us sources of 
fjiT greater social pleasure than we permit tbeni to lie. 
Man deems his breatliing associates in this sphere only 
fit subjects for the wanton exercise of his self-esteem 
and destructiveness ; and ho reaps the proper conse- 
quences of such conduct. Did htj take a more true and 
benevolent view of the animal nature, and tnjat it on 
the same simple principles of justice and kindness w liicli 
he is taught to display towards bis fellow-creatures, he 
would find his own interests immensely advanced hy it. 
The docility and social feelings of the animals would be 
more strongly developed than at present ; tjieir services 
would he more b.eartily rendered ; and man would hiui- 
self bodmproved by the reflection of better feelings from 
these liumble creatures. 


OLD TOM MILLER, 

A srrt’OT.K TALE. 

In the small market-town of Halesworth, in the county 
of Suflblk, some thirty years ago, lived one Thomas 
Miller, who had long kept a bookseller’s shop, and held 
the office of postmaster in the plac.e of his afebde. He 
wa.s a tall thin man of some sixty 5 ^ears of age, with 
long gray locks, which curled round the back of his 
head, and showed themselves but sparingly on his fore- 
head. His eyes were dark and lively, but generally 
covered by enonnous spectacles, worn as much to hide 
their expression, and to give him an advantage over 
those with vp^hom he had dealings, as to aid his sight ; 
for frequently, when anxious to examine any article 
more narrowly, the si>ectacles were thrust back upon 
his forelicad. He wore a long dark-gray coat, reaching 
to the middle of his legs, gray worsted stockings, and 
shoos with large silver buckles. Old Tom Miller was 
what is called * well to do in the World liesides having 
saved a considerable sura in trad® and by his ecco^omical 
habits^ he had inherited, firotki an elder broth^^unded 
property to some amount, and a cdlecrion 
old books, ebinai and other articles, saidjjp)te very 
valuable. That this properfy should loft to 

Thomas Miller, was a surprise to the iMe world of 

Jialesworth, ^ he had bemt ytetrs ©stranged 

Ikofu his brotner/who had adbpted an orphan nephew 
mThishhlr; but on lUs death^bed 
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resided in the neighbouring town of Bungay, sent for 
hU brother—their differences were forgotten, and young 
■V^illiam Bullock, the nephew, confided to his care ; but, 
strange to say, after the death of the sick man, a will 
was found in which he gave all his property to his 
brother. The date of this document was, indeed, pre- 
vious to the adoption of the lad, and at a time when he 
had quarrelled with liis mother, the only sister of the 
testator, in consequence of her having married a Pro- 
testant— the Millers being a Homan Catholic family, 
strongly attached to the tenets of thou* religion. On liis 
sister^s death, however, William Miller had taken charge 
of her orphan child, and no doubt w’as entertained by 
his acquaintance that he would provide for him in after- 
life, being unmarried* and remaining so till his death, 
it proved otherwise, as we Imve seen. Thomas Miller, 
having by virtue of the will taken possession, returned 
to Halesworth with his orphan nephew, who was, from 
that time, a resident in the family of his new protector. 
But the situation of AVilliam Bullock was materially 
changed for the worse, and he held a doubtful posi- 
tion in bis new abode, being required to do the duties 
of a servant, though in other respects treated as a 
member of the family. The establislmnait of old Miller 
consisted, at tlie time, of an aged female domestic, named 
Susan, and a daughter about a year younger than her 
cousin, the only child of her father by liis wife, who had 
been dead several years. From her childhood, Betsey 
^liller had been remarkable for her amiable temper and 
promise of beauty, *AvhicJi increased as she grew up. A 
sincere afteiition natwally sprang np between the c.*()u- 
sins, to whicjiiithe circumstances of their daily life con- 
tinually gave fresh energy. The inllueiice of Betsey 
over her father was great, and to that influence William 
was indebted for every indulgence he obtained. When- 
ever anything was to lie asked from the old man, it was 
through her lie sought to gain it : it was this love alone 
for his cousin wliieh detained the youth iu a state of 
thraldom and inactivity, whieh. became every day more 
irksome as he advanced to man’s estate. But no in- 
fluence could induce the old man to part with money to 
appHihtice the youth to any of the tradesmen in the 
town. It was in vain tliat many of tlie most respectable 
of the inhabitants offered to take him at a small pre- 
mium, and to instruct him in their several employments; 
for William Avas a universal favourite, and many were 
anxious to obtain the services of such a promising as- 
sistant. But though his uncle professed no strong affec- 
tion for liini, and seemed to grudge every shilling ex- 
pended on the necessary articles of liis wardrobe, some 
]K)werful influence seemed to act upon old Miller, and 
to prevent liim from allowing his nephew to quit his 
iiunily and immediate guardianship, and lie manifested 
the greatest irritation at any proi>osal for having Wil- 
liam removed from under his eye, appearing jealous of 
every one who took tlie slightest interest in his future 
prospects. 

Some years rolled on in this state of uncomfortable 
dependence and uncertainty as to the future ; and no- 
thing but the increasing and mutual affection of the 
cousins prevented William from leaving his uncle’s 
house, and seeking to provide for iiimseff by the exer- 
tion of his talents, which were considerable, and bad 
not been left uncultivated. By Betsey’s means he obtained 
admission to Jier father’s books, which, though not nu- 
merous, were sufficiently so to give him tl^ means 
of self-instruction — the best, if not the chief source of 
education. The years which liad thus passed saw young 
Bullock advanc^ to manhood, and Betsey Miller the 
belle of the amaU town in which she lived. Many and 
tempting were the oflfers of marriage she received ; but 
the damsel remained unshaken in hqr affection for her 
cousin, and her filler was not inclined to force her ac- 
(^ptandb of any of her bumerpus suitors. He was well 
aware of the attachhtent i^e young Gonpie had formed : 
,hut thou^ he never opposed It, he would not listen to 
any pz^sitidh for thoir marriage. The same strange in-^ 
flnence which seemed to haye impelled hiiu to keep hi^ 


nephew in his family, appeared to weigh with him, and 
prevent him from prohibiting their mutual engagement ; 
but any attempt to obtain his consent to their union 
rendered him furious, and even his love for his daughter 
could not then restrain him from saying the harshest 
things. ‘ She wanted,* he wmdd say, * to get possession 
of his money, to set him aside from managing his pro- j| 
perty, to make him dependent on herself and her cousin,’ 
and strictly forbade the subject to be meutioned to liim 
again. His conduct towards his neifliew, also, was at 
times very jxiculiar; and ho seemed, even ivhen as- 
serting a supreme authority over him (which he woiild 
not allow for a moment to be questioned), to feel 
some strange and mysterious fear of the young man ; 
and if called on to defray any needful expense on his 
account, though he would complain heavily, he never 
seemed to contemplate tlie possibility of a refusal ; and 
although the presence of William gave him no pleasure, 
and, from the moroseness of liis manner towards him, 
woiild have ■mti to an opinion that he desired to be rid 
of him, he ivas ciiddently resolved not to part with him, 
and refaiued him us if perlbrrfling an imperative but 
unpleasant duty. Everything in the old man’s establish- 
ment was regulated with the greatest exactness, and his 
daily habits w^ere equallj'^ unvaried. After his early 
breakfast, li(3 cons^ntly locked liimself up vith liis 
books aiul antiquarian treasures for some hours, and no 
one intruded on his seclusion. Previous to his dinner at 
I one o’clock he walked in his small garden, which was 
under the care of AVilliam and his cousin, and at stich 
times was muidi addicted to talk aloud to himself, and 
seemed lost in thought on some matter which weighed 
upon his spirits, but of which no one had any idea ; for, 
notwithstanding the strictness and even severity with 
which lie kept all the observances of his religion, from 
the tinu‘ of his brother’s death he had never been to 
confession, and he avoided as much as possible meeting 
with the liomau Cat liolic clergyman of his district. 

At length, one day during their frugal dinner, the old 
man Avas cAidently in a state of great mental excite- 
ment, so much so, that his daughter asked if he was 
unwell. He said ‘ no but seemed abstracted and un- 
willing to be questioned on the subject. On the follow- 
ing day after breakfast he was htfhrd making a con- 
siderable hustle in his small sitting room, and on his 
appearance at dinner, Avas even more abstracted and 
taciturn than on the previous day. He looked around 
him Avith an air of Ai atchful suspicion, at times fixing^^ 
his attention steadfastly on his nephew, and ^on his oia 
servant, but made no remark from wliich any informa- 
tion could be gained as to the cause of his evident dis- 
composure. 

The next morning he called William into his room— ^ 
an event of very rare occurrence — required him to re- 
move various heavy books, and to take doAvii every 
article from the tops of two old-fashioned book-eases* 
and from a cabinet of ancient china, an object of the old 
man’s especial idolatry. Tlie searcli, however, seemed 
very unsatisfiwjtory ; and at length seating himself ^ 
his clioir, apparently much fatigued, at the ^ 

regarding his nephew sternly through ills spej^jiiMH 
said, slowly and deliberately— ‘ It is true, 
robbed and plundered daily, and that by some 
knows iny rooms, and has constant means of abditt 
thet^’ William regarded his uncle with aetonlal!UEii$^ 
and-repeated the words, ‘ robbed and plundered.* 

*Aes, sir,’ exclaimed old Miller furiously ; - some Okie 
haf carried oft‘ the n^ost valuablo Of my ofate* a koiq 
mrtdaJs, my silver crucifix, whlcffi one© 
mas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, an4 i dww kM Ifow 
many other articles of value; but I lirill'isot 
Bo the robber Avho he may, he be imidied as ^ 
severely as may be, H© for 

the lyings are too 
nised. To-morrow T 

search into , the .v 

- Ma then. sat. in /stern-sMEkb^ .dai#it^ 

the Ja^ 
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father’s voice, he did not eeera to regard her preseh^^. 
William related to hU cousin the circumstance of her 
father's loss, which he seemed inclined to consider as a 
mere imagination, when he was startled by her reply, 
as she appeared suddenly to remember something in 
condrmation of the fact. ‘‘ It is singular,’ she said, * fliat, 
for the last two or three nights, I have fancied I heard 
some one moving in the house long after we had all been 
in bed.’ 

‘ Indeed !’ cried her father, rousing himself from his 
reverie ; * and from wlience did the sound proceed ?’ 

* From the front parlour,* she replied. 

‘Are you sure that the shutters were closed and the 
window fastened ?’ 

* I fastened the window myself, and WiUiam closed 
the shutters as usual.' 

‘ Did you hear nothing more ?’ I 

* Once or twice I thought I heard the creaking of the 
stairs, as if some one were coming up ; but the noise was 
so slight, that 1 fancied I was deceived, and fell asleep 
^gain.’ 

, * Was tlie sound froiii the garret staircase ?’ asked the 
old man, looking steadfastly at his nephew, and evidently 
showing his suspicion of liim. 

The blood mounted indignantly to the cheeks of the 
young man, and his uncile groangd heavily ; but his 
daughter, who had not observed her cousin’s change of 
countenance, or her father’s suspicious glances, simply 
answered, ‘ The sounds came from the stairs leading to 
your chamber door, my dear father, but were so slight, 
that I may have been deceived. But what proofs have 
you of the robbeiy ?* 

* The things I miss can nowhere be found ; they have 
vanished one after the other. Two or three days ago I 
missed the medals ; then the china ; and the crucifix, 
which was in its pla(;e yesterday, is, you see, no longer 
there. But leave me,’ he added ; * I feel much disturbed 
and uneasy, and wish to bo alone.* 

The young people obeyed, and, with the old domestic 
wlm hod joined tnem, retired to discuss the mysterious 
which baffled all their endeavours to find a clue to 
its solution. William could not help brooding over the 
idea o^ hls uncle’s suspicion being directed towards him ; 

filiiQUgh Betsey^endeavoured to make light of it, the 
iaatter engrossed all their thoughts and < onversation. 

At dinner, tile old man remained perfectly silent, and 
never once allSided to the subject which was uppermost 
^nall tlieir thoughts. In the evening he retired earlier 
usualiSo his chninber, but still without any men- 
tion of hiS loss ; atid when William observed that it was 
neoessary that the affair should be investigated, and 
aearcii made for the missing articles, ho sharply bade 
him hold his tongue, adding, that he did not want to be 
instructed as to what it was his duty to do. After he 
had retired, Betsey took up her work and William a 
book f but th^ hitter felt too much annoyed at being the 
object of his uncle’s groundless suspicion to think on 
nny subject, and sat for a considerable time in 
moody silence^ His cousin, after trying in vain to en- 
gage him in eonyersatiDn, garepp the attempt, and the 
evening passed in finlnterniptcd taciturnity, till the 
hour of retiring was near at hand, whgn their attention 
was attracted by a 4ight iiSe»ise which proceeded from 
the old man’s little room, and V^ltliain was rising to iu- 
vestigate the causey wh^ his conipamon laid hertiand 
upon ids arm, and motion^ to him to wait a minute in 
silence. The noise was again, and the doof of 

tho Toom in whidi slowly opened. ’ A 

fiimse appeared in im eu^y dossed in ^ht attire, 
wra eyes wide open, which thpre was no 

it was old Hiller hlmsdf.; In one hand 
he ^held a lo^ and narrow china jar, in the other 
vi small The oai^^ter 

'' ^masemeait,vwhiitt/ 

-ttie front paiiour;v:bnd;pird<)e^^ 

. ; wall,: and 'in' wbiUht when , ■ 

had', been ;Wdnt^'lb^^pl^' le^^ 
opened 'the ' 


vate depository, and, to the infinite smprise of the 
young people, who had followed him, displayed the 
missing articles carefully stowed away. Wifliam could 
not repress a loud shout of satisfaction, which suddenly 
awoke the somnambulist, who, in lus alarm, dropped 
the china jar, which was shivered to atoms on the 
floor; at the same time a folded paper fell from it, 
wrhich William mechanically stooped and picked up. 
The old man, startled from his sleep, was paralysed 
with terror. It was in vain they pointad out to him his 
recovered treasures ; lie trembled violently, and was so 
agitated, that his daughter requested her cousin to take 
him in his arms and convey him back to his bed, where 
she watched anxiously beside him, and would have sent 
for medical aid, but lier father recovered sufficiently to 
forbid her, and desired to be undisturbed. In the mean- 
time, William withdrew^ into the room below, in order 
to be in readiness should his presence be required ; and 
thinking over the circumstances w hich had so strangely 
hidden and brought to light the articles supiiosed to be 
stolen, he remembered the paper he had picked up, 
which he carelessly unfolded, thinking it probably of no 
value. Great, then, w^as his amazement at seeing his 
own name in large letters on the sheet. He glanced his 
eye rapidly over the contents : it was the last will and 
testament of his uncle, William Miller, in which, with 
the exception of a few trifling legacies to his brotlier 
Thomas and his daughter, all his j^roperty was given to 
William Bullock, his nephew. 

William carefully refolded the paper, said nothing of 
the matter to his cousin, when by her father’s desire she 
retired to her chamber ; next morning had a long 
private conversation with his uncle, which terminated 
much to the satisfaction of the young man. In a few 
weeks the cousins were united, and old Miller w'as said 
to have advanced a considerable sum to establish his 
nephew in an employment in which he found both occu- 
pation unci emolument. 


THE 1.AST WISH. 

[The celebrated Wilson, the ornltliolop:ist, requeutod that ho 
might be buried near some sunny «i)ot. This wish is expressed in 
the following lines. The name of their author is unknown to us.] 
In some wild forest shitde, 

Under some spreading oak, or waving pine. 

Or old elm, festooned with the gadding viiie, 
lAit me be laid. 

In this dim lonely grot, 

^ No foot intrusive will disturb my dust ; ^ 

But oV.T me songs of tlie wild birds sliall burst, 

Cheering the spot. 

Not amid charnel stones, . ; 

Or coffins dark, and thick with imeient mould, 

With tottered pall, and fringe of c«u\kered gold, 

May rest ray bones ; 

But let the de^vy rose, 

The snowdrop and the violet, lend perfume 
Above the spot where, in my grassy tomb, 

1 take repose. 

Year after year. 

Within the silver birch tree o'er me hung; 

The chirping wren shall rear her callow young, * 

Bhall build lier dw^lng near. 

And ever at the purple dawn of day 
The lark shl^ chant a peaking song above, 

And the shrill quail shall pipe her hyma^ love. 

When eyebrows dim and gray. 

The blackbii^ and |bru^ 

Ihe golden oriole, shall flit atdhbd. 

And w aken, with a mellow gust of sound, 
fbresUs eolenrn hu&h. 

Birds from the dtotant sea 
Bbkll sometimes bikher fioek on snowy wings, 

And sbnrabotw my dust Sn airy rings 
■ .Bji^ftog;a-d!irgevtd-.’^; ^ 

, ■ 
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THE DEAD WEIGHT. 

Reader, have you ever observed, when attending the 
examination of a large class in our public scliools, that 
tlie boys of the upper benches usually respond with 
readiness, but that, as the master proceeds past the 
middle, the running-fire of answers becomes less con- 
tinuous, till their entire cessation gives evidence of there 
being a sad want of loading in that quarter? An occa- 
sional flash in the pan may be given, but no report 
follows ; and a painful impression is left in the mind, 
that fully a third or a fourth of the corps are in .a state | 
decidedly ineflicient.* These are the ‘ dead weight* j 

Now, it njiffht occur to some who witness the annual j 
examination, that if the nmster did, while teaching dur- j 
ing the session, pass over the lower benches with the i 
same rapidity , their stupidity in iglit easily be accounted 
for. But little they know' of masters, who suppose that 
tVie dead widglit is to them a light matter. It is, on the 
contrary, tlio special ‘crook in the lot’ — their rock 
ahead— the thing, and the only thing, w'hich in this 
world prevents their complete happiness. How often, 
in the beginning of the session, has the master, with 
chivalrous ardour, rushed into tliis thick mass of stupi- 
dity, threatening, cajoling, bullying, thrashing! Tlie 
exertions of a drover to make his cuttle take the water 
at a ferry ing-place, of a Shetlander to compel the land- 
ing of a shoal of wliales, are but faint shadowings of the 
exertions of a teacher at this time. With brute uncon- 
sedousness they see him sent back into his dejk, where, 
breathless, foaming, he confesses the aw’ful power of 
dulness; nor does one ray of comfort visit his heart 
till he turns his eye to the higher benches, wdiere he 
knows that labour never fails meet its reward. Still, 
his conscience prompts him to another attack. Another 
raid is made into the region of dulness ; but the only 
result is, as before, a prostration of his energies, and a 
sense of the utter hopelessness of the task wdiich lie has 
undertaken. 

But wdiat, literally, ia this dead weight ? It is the 
accompaniment, the appendix, the tail of every public 
class. Its inembers are externally respectable, impos- 
ing ; and, meet them separately, they are good-natured, 
sensible, and obliging. They are sometimes ingenious 
-—ingenious in everything hut what forms th? business 
of the class. Their benches are more curiously carved 
than any others in the scIilooI and when the master 
himself is M to Inspect these results of their labours, 
he discovers, in sundry carlcatuires of himself, the germs 
of imitation and observant genius, and is half tempted 
to ti^at ibto Tvith more res]^t Tliey are frequently 
aflbctldnate md good^ and the black of the 
lowest on the form, for which he receives a stern repri- 
mand, is ih some inst^ tra«^d a quari^ be- 
tween duivahd bopby, w former 


speaking contemptuously of the master. They are gene- 
rally brave, fearless of danger, and animated by feelings 
akin to patriqjiiism. In the bickerings between dijffe- 
rent classes ^jSpy are peculiarly the leaders, and ais 
cnliarly the suftitjrers. Altliougfe tliey can see no beauty 
in th(^ character of iEneas and the ancient heroes, they 
are the devoted admirers of Wallace and Nelson ; and, 
Avhile the liiglier pupils are directing their eyes to the 
page of Sallust or Virgil, the eyes of the dead weight 
are falling not on these ancient authors, who are meri- 
toriously expanded on the board before them, but on 
some wdl- thumbed suspicj'ous-looking volume which 
is held below' tlie board — Waverley, or Don Quixote, Or 
Adventures at Sea — ^which the master occasionally forks 
up with an aflected expression of horror, and commits 
to bis desk, after a due application of the birch or tawii. 
Then as to honour ; the tortures of the primitive mar- 
tyrs w'ould be lost on them ere they would ‘peach*—- 
they all admit they heard something like a whistle, hut 
could not say who it w'as ; and the piece of bread which 
stuck in the master’s wig as he turned round, came 
from no quarter that they could perceive. 

There are great differences in the characters of classes 
at school, and in no department are greater differences 
seen than in the dead weight. I r<?member a class, the 
dead weight of which w'as quite remarkable for clever- 
ness and vivacity. They were the merriest fellows in 
the whole school, and general favourites even with the 
master. They had one or two good story-tell^s araeiigsS-^ 
them — one in particular, who was enough to have dis- 
tracted the attention of a set of infant George Buchanans 
from their lessons. This young gentleman wa^S also it 
good singer : his ‘ Froggie would a-wooing go* Wasyea^ : 
generally admired. The class sat at a corUev of 
room, part on one form and part on another, 
our juvenile Yorick’s only principle in his school affair*, ’ 
to be such a point in his class as to enable him to idt 
exaiitly in tlie angle. To attain this end, he never scru{^^ 
to lose a few places ; of, if it was necessary for him ' 
go up a few for tliat purpose, his companions wei^ 
always willing liP accommodate him. The fact is» that 
sitting in the corner was necessary to his commapdtnyg 
an ^dience for liis entertainments. There^ einhow^inmd 
in ^ads of listeners on both sides, he would teU stoa^ 
anf sing songs fur half hours at a time, While t^ h^m 
o#the school served to keep the master in a fttate of 
hippy ignorance of what was going on. On^ dlQr, how- 
e^r, something having oiMurred to 
of all but this joyful party, the gei^l hibh* 
a sudden, when the worthy nwm Wpnish^ os he 
sat at his desk, to.:hear..the. 

gammon and.spinnngo;Vswhi^nfi|i^|^ . 
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was not soon forgotten. The Roley Poley men, if I am 
not mistaken, yet have an annual meeting to keep alive 
the memory of their school-days. 

But though there are specimens of the dead weight 
decidedly funny, it may be said that the general cha- 
racter of the set is a melancholy one. Times of trouble 
come which turn all their light-heartedness to lead. 
When a stranger enters the class-room, the dead weight 
is apt to have a very convicted appearance. Were their 
craniums ticketed, and the unfavourable bumps num- 
bered, they could not feel more stuck up to shame. It 
is therefore not surprising that the absentees of the 
lower benches are always the most numerous. They 
are extremely liable to colds and cut fingers *, and family 
doctors are more solicitous about tliem than tlieir other 
patients. They go very frequently to the country ; and 
they are constant attendants at public processions and 
meetings. These accidents sometimes aiTect a number of 
the body, more especially at a review before a few visit- 
ing officials, or on some day when a tlireatened descent is 
to be made upon them by the master. Still, they bring 
their written excuses from their papas — and, on failure 
of these, the compliments of tlieir mammas, with the 
notice that she will write—and at times a doctor’s note 
is tendered with becoming (lonlidence. Numbers, how- 
ever, are better watched at home, and they must en- 
counter every mortification, till a settled apathy relieve 
them. Not the most apathetic, however, can t;on tem- 
plate without horror the great annual examination, 
When an inquiring public is let into the secret of the 
state of matters, and when sneering aunts and cousins 
ascertain with their own eyes tlie degradation of their 
young relatives. They feel, as they dress better for that 
day, no pleasure in the new jacket. However liandsome 
the fit, they are merely handsome boobies. Tears of 
mortification are shed, and notwithstanding the threats 
of the father, the mother assents to the absence from 
the examination, and the same day witnesses the exit of 
the emancipated youtlis to the (jountry with rod and 
fishing-hook. Numerous are the failures on that day ; 
mid some unfortunate youth wlio, in hi.i ignorance of 
human nature, thought that those below him would 
stand true, and whose position in tlie class was ap- 
i)r<Qihingai;o respectability, finds himself now ‘ the 
observed of all observers.' The dead w^eight are fre- 
quently lads of strong natural feeling, and when they 
distinguish in the sea of triumphant and animated faces 
before them the somewhat blank countenance of a father 
or a mother, or the bewildered expression of a grand- 
father, Mt'ho had set them down as prodigies of genius, 
and who in his fondness seems clinging at that moment 
to the idea that the lower end of the class is the upper, 
there is a feeling in their now roused youthful heart 
amounting to anguish. Is it to Jbe wondered at that so 
many families leave before the vacation, to bury, in rural 
shades, the disappointment of their hetpes, and to shun 
the degradations of such a scene? What ‘ a ghastly glit- 
^ter’ the gilded prize-books have to the now tliinnedriead 
■weight! And the number of the prizes, too, nmkes 
their shame the more triS-Tked, as more than theyalf 
df the now apparent class are sqc distinguished. T?he 
tone of condolence And encouragement, too, which j^c 
j^idding examina^^^ mingles in his address, when he 
; tkoSeivho have mt got prizes, appears to them 

a ptfeUe notice of their inefficiency j and the lengthened 
faces of the auditory during the allusion, 
li^ul es:pression of 'hopeless contempt. On retum- 
be es^bition, the dinner-scene at home is 
dilh|e8sing one. The fhther may be a ma- 
is officially due at the annual 



dinner^ or he may be a person of such consequence, 
that he was invited to attend ; still, he could not face 
it Out, and he is compelled to eat the bread of family 
sorrow. The bread of the youth that day is watered 
with tears : the father, stern and unforgiving, threatens 
a boarding-school at a distance, and asks the perplexed 
youth what is the choice of his profession. As to being 
liis successor, it is out of the question ; he has no head 
for it. After considerable family wrangling, the youth 
is packed oil’ to a rembte and obscure school, whm^ his 
progress, howevfjr slow, Will not meet their observation, 
and cast a reproach on the family. 

These pictures of youthful misery and family distress 
are numerous in our country. There is a long train of 
inconveniences mid disasters connected with them — 
alienation of children from their parents, rash entrances 
on professions, aversion to mental improvement, and 
frequently the contra(jtion of low and seducing friend- 
ships. But, it nicay be said, what can be done to prevent 
this ? In every class there must he the same relations, 
and why iioint out evils for which there can he no 
mitigation or cure ? 

I am not quite sure that the dead weight is an evil 
incapable of ;it least diminution. What is the cause of 
the dead weight ? It is, that a certain portion of the 
boys associated in classes with a regard to age* are of 
diferent grades of faculties., one set being apt and bril- 
liant, while the otliers are comparatively dull. Now, 
even allowing all other arrangements to remain the same, 
much of tins discnqiancy might b(f avoided by grouping 
backward boys of one age ■^itli smart llbys •who were 
their juniors. He must be a sadly stupid fellow who, 
at twelve, is not fit to marcli on abreast with others at 
ten, or say’' nine. Or classes might be divided, and tlie 
dead weight taught by themselves on a somewhat dific- 
rent plan, nyiplicable to the benumbed state of their lacul- 
ties. .Half the time, spent judiciously in this manner, 
on each moiety of tlie class, while the otlier section wa.<i 
allowed to pln,y or to engage in some other and lighter 
study, would probably be found to come to better results 
than the iiresont system. Drawing, singing, and gym- 
nai'tics, would form a capital relief for a dead weight 
just relieved from a harassing Latin examination. 

Another siiln rdinate and partial remedy would be to 
make a decided effort with the individual members of 
the dcu'.t Aveight, to awuiken their minds to the object 
and cliara(;ter of tlie lessons. Sometimes a dead weight 
goes through a whole scliool course, as in a dream, 
totally^ iinalilc at the last, as at the beginning, to undiu'- 
stand what it was all about. Nothing W'os ever ex- 
plained in such a manner as to enable their intellects 
to grasp it ; they went through tlie routine, but there 
Avas no healtliy intellectual consciousness of the matter 
and scope of the tasks the whole time. This is decidedly 
using the dead Aveight very ill. They are often blamed 
for AA'hat is more truly the fault of the master or his 
system. Endeavour to rouse the faculties of a dead 
AA^eiglit, to get them to understand thoroughly the first 
lessons, and never allow them once to fall behind with 
anything in progress of lieiiig developed to the class, 
and they would often turn out very different from the 
dolts which they are set down tor by a rashly-judging 
public. 

But the most effectual remedy would unquestionably 
be foundbin paying more regard to the special intellec- 
tual powers and tendencies of boys, and delecting for 
them ajipropriate branches of education. We are all 
very variously constituted, some haring an aptit|Lde for 
language-study, others for mAtters of fact, sotne for 
numbers, others for mechanics, and so forth. But edu- 
cation, as usually, conducted, concentrates at^tion 
almost exclusively upon language and numbers aioiie, 
the faculties for which, esj^ially the first, are in very 
moderate endowment. In a large majority of mahkind. 
ThUs many tail to ady^aiice, because the system is one 
to them decidodiy inappropriate, whereas thqy might 
make iK fair appearance, or even shine, in isbine other 
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walk* Whea this great principle in education is more 
atUmded tOi we shall undoubtedly have a far less por- 
tion of each class included under the designation of the 
dead weight. 


THE AMERICAN ALMANAC. I 

Tetb United States of North America cannot boast of 
sending forth a hundredth part of the number of 
almanacs issued in England, but they at least turnish one 
equal in point of quality and extent to anything of the 
kind published in Great Britain. We allude to the 
‘ American Almanac, and Repository of Useful Know- 
ledge/ a work issued from the Boston press, which for 
the present year extends to nearly 350 pages, and is 
sold at the respectable sum of a dollar. A few statistics 
gleaned from this fresh mass of information may not be 
unacceptable to our readers. 

Passing over the first part of the almanac, which is 
devoted to the usual astronomical tables, calculahjd, we 
are told, by Mr Benjamin Pierce Perkins, Professor of 
Astronomy in Harvard university, we come to a large 
body of particulars re8{)ecting the general and indivi- 
dual government of the states, population, finances, 
education, Ac. | 

John Tyler of Virginia occupies the fourteenth presi- 
dential term of four years since the estsiblishment of tlie 
government under the constitution ; his term will expire 
on tlie 3d of March 1845. Mr Tyler’s salary, .as pre- 
sident, is 25,000 dollars ; he appoints and is assisted by 
a cabinet of six ministers — the secretaries of state, 
treasury, wiv, and navy, postmaster-general, and at- 
torney-general, '^ach wifli a salaiy of 6000 dollars, 
except the attorney -general, who has only 4000. There 
do not apx>ear to be any undcr-secjretaries ; the chief 
clerks, wlio are perhaps equivalent, receive each salaries 
of 2000 to 3500 dollar s. The number of states in the 
Union is now 26, <^acli of which deputes representa- 
tives to congress according to its ratio of population. 
The number of iepreseutjvtive.s at present is 242 ; of 
winch New York state sends 40, Pennsylvania 28, 
VirginUi 21, Massachusetts 12, and so on down to 
Arkansas and Michigan, who each send one. Tlie judi- 
ciary consists of a supreme and circuit courts. The 
supreme court, whicli meets annually in session at 
Washington, compri.ses a chief justice, with a salary of 
6000 dollars, eight associate justices, each with a salary^ 
of 4500 dollars : also an attorney-general, reporter, clerk, 
and marshal. The states generally are divided into 
nine judicial circuits, in each of which a ci.'cuit court 
is held twice every year by a justice of the supreme 
court, assisted by state or district judges. 

The intercourse with foreign nations is conducted by 
ministers plenipotentiary, with a salary of 9000 dollars, 
besides 9000 dollars for outfit ; charges d’aflliirs, with a 
salary of 4500 dollars ; secretaries of legation, 2000 
dollars*, and ministers resident, 6000 dollars. There 
are likewise employed about 170 consuls. The United 
States navy at present consists of 10 ships of the line, 
each with 74 guns, except one, whi(jh has 120 guns; 14 
frl^tes of the first class, 2 frigates of the second class, 
17 sloops of war, 8 brigs, 9 schooners, 6 steamers, and 
3 store-ships. The regular army numbers under 10,000 
men, and is in proo^ess of reduction to a miniiinim. The 
highest military officer is a major-general, with a pay 
of 200 dollars per month. The militia force, ^including 
officers and privates, amounts to 1,711.342 men. The 
post-office estabUshment has in its service 13,733 post- 
masters and their clerks, 2342 contractors and their 
agents 5 and transports the mails over au annual aggre- 
g^iteirf 34,835,991 miles. Distance and weight govern the 
charlp for transmission; as, for example, a single letter 
sent any distance under 30 miles ii charged 6 cents, or 
3d,; and if over 30, and under 80 j it is charged 10 cents, 
or .5d. All the charges for letters seem exorbitant in 
comparison with out penny fates; but the mode of 
charfeittg newspapers is more lenient. Newspapers being 
unstamped, With no duty oil adrertisemcnts, ^ey C|n 


be sold cheaply on the spot where they are pfoduced. 
When sent by post, they are chared for teahsmission 
within any part of the state, or 100 miles beyond it, 

1 cent; if over 100 miles, and out of the state, cents. 
Periodicals and pamphlets are likewise sent by post, 
'i'he almanac before us, consisting of ten sheets, is, we 
perceive, charged 15 cents under 100 miles, and 25 cents 
oyer that distance. These charges must fall heavily on 
distant purchasers. In Great Britain, periodicals of all 
kinds can be readily procured through a bookseller, 
without any charge for transmission. 

The sale of land is an important branch of revenue. 
In the year 1841, the quantity sold was 1,164,796 acres, 
producing tlie sum of 1,. 303, 090 dollars. I’lie money re- 
ceived is divided among the various states according 
to certain ratios of population and federal electors. The 
customs, however, is the principal source of revenue : 
in 1842 they produced upwards of 18,000,000 dollars. 
The total receipts of the treasury in 1842 arc set doMm 
at 34,502,5 9^^id ollars ; hut this sum appears to include 
at least l O.dW'iOOO dollars of trcfisury notes, whicli, we 
suppose, signify ‘borrowed mom^y ; the expenditure, in- 
cluding redemption of treasury notes, and interest on 
debt, amounts to .35,308,034 dollars. Exclusive of the 
debt and trust funds, the expenditure in the year end- 
ing March 1843 was as follows : — On the civil, miscel- 
laneous, and foreign intercourse, 6,86.5,4.51 dollars; on 
military establishment, including pension and Indian 
afisiirs, 8,248,917 dollars ; on naval establislunent, 
7,963,677 dcjllars — total (omitting fractions), 23,078,047 
dollars. I’liis statement brings out the remarkable foct, 
that sixteen out of the twenty-three millions, or more 
than two-thirds of the whole expenditure, were for war- 
like purposes. The piiblh; debt of the Union on the 1st 
of December 1842 amounted to 10,093,426 dollars — less 
than half a year’s free revenue. 

The rapid growth of the principal cities gives one a 
striking idea of the progress of atfairs in the states. 
Tlie population of New York in 1790 was 33,181; in 
1840 it was 312,7 10. That of Thiladelphia in 1790 was 
42,520 ; in 1840 it was 258,037. In 1800 New Orleans 
was scarcely in existence; in 1840 its population was 
102,193. hWark did not exist in 1810; in 1840 its 
population was 1 7,290. Lowcl did# not exist in 1820 ; in 
1840 its population was 20,796. 

The number of states in the Union, as we have said, 
is at present twenty-six, along with three territories and 
one district. The total free population of the states in 
1790 was 3.929, vS27 ; in 1840 it was 17,063,3.53. Th«iK)Ur 
slave population in 1790 was 697,897; in 1840 it was 
2,487,355 ; the ratio of free to slaves, therefore, is rather 
more than 7 to 1. The number of slaves in each state 
in 1840 was as follows : — Maine 0, New Hampshire I, 
Vermont 0, Ma.ssaclm8etts 0, Rhode Island 5, Connecti- 
cut 17, New York 4, New Jersey 674, Pennsylvania 
64, Delaware 2605, Maryland 89,737, Virginia 448,987, 
North Carolin.a245,8l7, South Carolina 32 7,038, Georgia 
280,9 *4, Alabama 253,532, Mississippi 19.5,211, Louisi- 
ana 163,452, Arkansas 19,935, Tennessee 183,059, Ken- 
tucky 182,258, Ohio 3, Michigan 0, Indiana .3, Illinois 
331, Missouri 58,240, district of Columbia 4694, Florida, 
territory 25,717, Wisconsin territory U, Iowa terri- 
tory IG. * 

From tables illustrative of educational, medical, and 
rolijiious statistics, we learn that there are 103 colleges 
foi^he higher branches of education in the states, the 
grpler number attended by from 60 to 150 pupils^ bnt 
slpie hnve jus manyyis 300. The largest college library 
iJthat of Harvard* university, which contains 
volumes. The greater numlier of the colieges ate wider 
the influence of special religious denot»inat]ion^ Inde- 
pendently of these colleges, thare aite $$ theologic^ 
seminaries. There are 28 Wediofd Bchhola 
schools. The Protestant Episcopal church ^SOnliists 
21 bishops, with their respeOtlVe^aioiJee^j 1135 ministeis 
ing clergy, and 55,427 WeWbei:Bjnr^^b^ The 

Roman Catholic chnrKsh consists of 20 bishops, one of 
whom is an archbishop ; 379 ihinistertegc^^ ;*nwfifcir 
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pf niembers not stated. The Methodist Episcopal churoh 
consists of 15 conferences, 4244 travelliniK preachers, 
7621 local preachers, white members or commOnlcaftts 
936,736, coloured 128,410 — total 1,068,525. The Baptist 
body comprehends 8383 churches, 5398 ministers, and 
611,527 comnwnicants. The Free-Will Baptist con- 
nexion embraces 1067 churches, 714 ordained preachers, 
and 50,688 niembers. To the ^esbyteriana (old school) 
there belong 2p92 churches, 1434 ministers ; number of 
members not stated. The Con^g^tionalists iu 1841 
had 971 churches, and 774 ministers; memtos not 
stated. The Lutheran chufeh has 1371 churches, 424 
ministers, and 146,300 niembers. The Universalists 
have 918 churches, and 476 ministers ; niembers not 
stated. ’!n^e tables do not include the smaller sects. 

A considerable portion of the almanac is occupied 
with lists of officials and other matters connected with 
the individual states, each of which possesses its own 
executive, legislative, judiciary, school , system, and 
debt. The annual salary of the state governors is 
various ; in Maine the governor receives 1500 dollars, 
iu jTew ilampshire 1000, in Massachusetts 2500, in 
New York 4000, and so on. Tlic free population in 
iS40, and debt in 1842 or 1843 of each stiite, may be 
noted as follows: — Maine, population, 501,793; debt, 
1, 725, 362 dollars. New Hampshire, 284, .5 74 ; no finan- 
statement. Vermont, 291,948; no financial state- 
inent. Massachusetts, 737,699 ; debt, 6,264,740 dollars. 
£hode Island, 108,830; debt, 64,2.55 dollars. Connec- 
ticut, 309,978 ; debt none, and apparently mone3' in 
hand. New York, 2,428,921; debt (.January 184.3), 
8lji8d,138 dpUars. New Jersey, 373,306 ; debt, none 
st^d, but we observe a temporary loan of 39,000 
dollars was made in 1842. rennsylv-ania, 1,724,033; 
debt (January 1843), 37,937,788 dollars. Delaware, 
78J)85 ; debt (December 1842), 15,211,393 dollars. 
Virginia, 1,239,797 ; debt, 7,409,166 dollars. North 
Carolina, 753,419'; no financial statement. South 
^rolina, 594,398 ; no financial statement. Georgia, 
691,392; no financial statement. Alabama, .590,756; 

' debt* 9,834,555 dollars. Mississippi, 375,651 ; no finan- 
cial statement. Louisiana, 352,411 ; no financial statC' 

. xaent. Tennessee, 829,210; debt, 3,015,916 dollars. 
Kentucky, 779,828 1 debt, 3,902, 7S3. Ohio, 1,519,467; 
debt none, and overplus revenue. Michigan, 212,267, 
Jndiana, 665,866. Hlinois, 476,183. Missouri, 383,702. 
'Colmbia district, 43,712, Florida territory, 54,477. 

. W4fl^ tetritoiy, 30,945. Iowa territory, 43,112. 
statements for these. 

The nowces of school funds iu the respective states 
are among the most pleasing features of the work before 
W Tlie greater number of the states appear to have 
general bostrds for directing and superintending clemen- 
&ty schtHds, which ure supported by public taxes and 
tlie process of land set apart for the purpose, also by 
ffees. We observe that in 1842 the school fund of New 
Jersey albbUnted to 344,495 dollars, and that the num- 
ber mdisj^ict schools was 1500. In Pennsylvania, as far 
M r^Hs hfid b^n obtained in 1842, there were 6116 
schools, having 5176 male tewhers and 231 female 
teachers ; 554 sOh<^ls are said sfiU to he required. On 
turning to Ohio, ire that in 1842 it distributed 
ja03,36O dollars on the c6m^ In Michigan 

the school fund cc^ sixteenth section (640 

acres) of land in each sitryeyed township. The ^otal 
amount of schooMands in this state is 1,000,000 a^es *, 
number of school dUrtadbts, 2312 ; reported iifehe 

^^h^tricts 64,871 ; attending district snbobls, 56,173 ; llt- 
' 'landing private schools, 3196. It ^pears from this tfet 
■adjumst every child is at school, a 3^ not more gratify- 
singular, coasidejing that tlie att^dauce is 

tl^jkould have betm glad If, in addition to the nume- 
in the almanac, soihe distinct tn- 
respecting the affioant of 
foreign cotmtisies different ' 
dNM for Cbntractlng such efebts, and the 

xeasdnitW payinent. Xh the siks)ce dt ' 


authority on these points; wb turn to fffiother 
tioh of the transatlantic pross, the North AmerScan 
Review for the first month of the ^boTe, 

in an article on the subject, we glean thO foUowibg 
intelligence. 

Pennsylvania, as we baVe seen, had in 1843 a debt 
Of 37,937,788 dollars, of which 30, .533, 629 were bortbwed 
to form canals and railways, 4,410,135 to pay interifst 
on previous debt, and the rest generally for Other pub- 
lic purposes. The stagnation of trade and general 
embarrassment rendered it impossible for the state, 
with its ordinary resources, to preserve credit ; certifi- 
cates were issued by the treasury to the creditors, bear- 
ing interest at 6 per cent. ; but these certificates, with 
the interest Which has accrued on theni, a!re yet unpaid. 
The animal charge for interest is, in round numbers, 

2 . 000 . 000 dollars. ‘ Suppose the public works were to 
yield no revenue at jdl, and the whole of this charge 
were to fall on the people in a direct tax, it is only one 
per cent, on their annual products ; a tax of one dollar 
a- head would nearly pay it.* The reviewer informs us 
that Pennsylvania has not wished to act fraudulently ; 
it has mnde nn8ucces.sful attempts to raise funds ; yet 
wh}^ its legislature h.as not imposed taxes to meet the 
deficiency, is not explained: the unwillingness of the 
people to submit to so small a capitation impost as a 
dollar per annum, and the fears of public men to lose 
popularity by making proposals disagreeable to the 
electors, must be the real cause of the bankruptc^y. 

‘ Maryland is another delinquent state, which has failed, 
during the lasc two years, to make payment of the 
interest on her public debt/ which wa.^ contracted 
to carry on great public improvements, by purchases 
of stock in canal and railroad companies, and loans to 
such comp-anies. llie money required for interest is 

6 .000. 000 dollars annually. Of this sunj 450,000 dollars 

would require to l)e raised by direct taxation. The 
legislature has ordained a tax for the purpose, but it 
cannot be raised ; the collection of the cash seems an 
impf>8sibilitv. The want of will to pay is the cause of 
this dishonourable state of afiiiirs. The people of 
Maryland say, that, by the constitution, taxes can only 
be imposed *Vor the support of government;’ and that, 
ns the construction of railroads and canals is not one 
of the legitimate objects of government, they will not 
pay any tax of that nature. This is a bad excuse. 
‘The first object of government undoubtedly is, to 
secure its citizens from violence and wrong. But this 
by no means exhausts its powers or fulfils its duties. 
It may do much towards the increase of knowledge, the 
advancement of education, both religious and secular, 
the progress of the sciences, tlie promotion of a free in- 
tercourse between communities and nations, and the 
increase and diffiision of wealth and comfort ; and what 
it can do towards these objects, securely and wisely, it 
is bound to do. This duty has been felt by all govern- 
ments, and to some extent has been pe]forinc(i all. 
(Ircat public works, designed for tiie common benefit, | 
aiid executed by the combined power whole 

people, have always been looked u|ioh as Mmim 
civilisation, and of the wisdom and liitne of ^:the 
ministration which planned tbeml It Is now tile 
first time denied that they are Withiii its legitiiiiate 
powers.’ 

The debt of Mississippi appears to have been itiemrrad 
by putting bonds into circ^tlon for the piup^ 
giving capital to the Mississippi Uifioti Bank, on instt- 
tutioh which lost aU ite money. Thn rafemptioh ofthc 
bonds has been tepudmtedf on the gtwands that they 
were s61d info^ally, and below Mhddi^n 


has also denied its dbliga^loi tb j!»ay a ]^t of iiStbiit- 

si^ding deto; which orb k W 

with, sWit is said inibrnMy or 

Slates Bank of Fednsiid^m 

^in "Buro^. ;.:>L(}uisitinfn;%''likewkie' 

ievisial bo^^ fXtr{K)ts«^v it 

^ it 'pro- . ^ 
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jen^ to pay oU demands on them, The reviewer 

ifiHns rOp tlie cases of insolvency as follows States 
whioh oro so deeply Involved in debt, that it is out of 
tlmli! power at pre^nt to pert'orm their engagements j 
states whose resources and means of payment are ample, 
i^ho have never questioned the binding force of 
tWr i^mtraqts J and states able to pay, hut refusing, qn 
the ground that they are not able to pay.’ Want of 
ineUnatdon to act honestly, however, is what Europeans 
recognise os the guiding principle of this wide-^read 
insol venoy. ‘Wliat,’ says the reviewer, ‘ would future 
times say to a series of acts of confiscation by which the 
great repubUcs of the Kew World, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, should appropriate millions of pro- 
perty to tlieir own use ? The inquiry would be made — 
was it enemy’s property seized in time of war *, or was 
it taken in the midst of a revolution, as a signal and 
severe punishment for great crimes against the state? 
If so, though opposed to the lenient and more humane 
spirit of tl»e present age, and in itself of very doubtful 
propriety, tlie laws of nations do not positively forbid it, 
and the examples of nations in less favoured times might 
afibrd some excuse for it But what must he the reply ? 
It must be, that these acts were done in a time of pro- 
found peace ; that they fell alike upon citizens and upon 
strangers ; upon the child who was too young to be 
otiierwise than innocent, and w^oiucn and aged men who 
were too feeble to he feared ; that they were directed 
against no crime ; that they were justified by no prin- 
ciple ; that they. were naked acts of arbitrary power, 
prompted by no niqtive except a base love of money. 
We cannot b^iiig ourselves to fear that the American 
people, or Any considcrabie part of them, will ever stand 
fairly before the world in judgment for this great crime. 

* Let every honest man, tlien, take care to do 

W*hat in him lies to protect himself from this great 

j wrong, and never rest until the faith of his country 
has been redeemed, and its Vionour secured from re- 

1 proach.’ 

1 

ply. * We were thirty in all, each mounted on Ms beast. 

On the mountains the advaiufcd post asked 
did there? We were taking our horses to pasture; We 
said, and in effect did halt to feed tlicnt, but mounted : 
again as soon as it was dark j and the soldiers and doua- 
niers, not wishing to encounter so lar^ a par^, either 
did not, or pretended not to see us. But your father 
was not so lucky last night, I think f 

‘ 0, as to that,’ said Donnngo, ‘ we had a sharp skir^- 
mish with tlie douaniers, but did not lose the value of 4 
pistole; our men threw down spnie packages of pre- 
tended goods.’ 

‘ And did the bait take ?' 

‘ Ay, ay ; and whilst the fellows sOampered after 
them, we reached the bottom of the valley with our 
powder and doth, and they were soon safely stowed 
away.’ 

After about two hours’ march, the party readied the 

Col dTspegay, where they found the ruins of a strong fori, 
thrown up to tlie Prendi during their retreat in 1814. 
Some large fllitH'hes of trees and remains of timber liad 
been jiiled up, tirserve as a shelter for the douaniers and 
soldiers, who had a small station on the spot. E.steban, 
the guide, uttered a low cry, resembling the shriek of 
an owl, and immediately a Basque mountaineer showed 
himself from the tliieket, Tlie two conversed together 
a short time in whispers, after which Esteban infornied 
his companions tliat his brother, whom he had sent for- 
ward to discover how matters stood on the Spanish side, 
had brouglit word that he liad heard a sharp firing be- 
tween the Christines and the Carlists, and that the for- 
mer were bivouacked on their route ; and they must 
therefore wait till tliey had retired, whicli they must 
necessarily do at daybreak, because the village of Errat- 
son, just below, was Carlist. The party then dismounted 
as quickly as possible, and Domingo was ordei^d to 
take the mules back to St Jean Tied do Port, lest they 
should betray the iiresenee of the fugitives to the gull'd 
upon the station. Esteban, the guide, then conducted 
Don Komnald and his family under a hanging irock, 
surrounded by a close thicket, where they were effec- 
tually concealed and sheltered. The cloaks and light 
baggage were arranged so as to form a resting-place for 
the hwiy and her son, whilst the men kept watch over 
them. The rain had ceased, and the moon gleamed 
forth on the mountains, throwing the projecting rocks 
into bold relief, and adding depth to the shadows. At 
no great distance glimmered the fire which was kept up 
by the douaniers in theii’ bivouack, and at interyj^weret... un- 
heard the tread of the patrol who were iHarduIg tlie 
pass through which they hoped to make their way. 

The reflections of tlie chief of the party Wei'c anything 
but cheering. Don Komnald ITAi-oos was the head of 
an ancient Basque family, and had distinguished him- 
self as a Carlist leader, but his party had sustained 
several defeats ; and some months before, he had been 
obliged to eseaj)© into France with his only child and 
Domjl^rancisca his wife, the daughter and heiress of a 
famllJJ^ hf rmik in An who had left her friehds 

and cohnexious to follow the fortunes of her husband, 
who, weiiried with eicile, and having hai’ely s^cidnt 
to support the companions of hirf flight, had seized the 
first reviving iwospect of better fortune which the^affki*® 
of his party oflfered, tp .endeavour to regain bli native 
kiid; at all events, Anything seemed be4|er# 

InJ^less stkte of inactivity in which % hkd dSS^i^^ 
tjJE last weary mouths of his existeneh.^^ 
m watch the lon^ night, and deejdy did 
#hat might be the event of the ;cnmifig dayi which at 
Jfenglh began to break in the eastern ©kj. With the 
dawn came the sound of inusketiy firom the other side 
of the hill. Tins was a fortunate nVent for the fugitives, 
os it drew the attention of the guoid oolofy to 0ie quar- 
ter from whemje it came, 

his brother to cduvewthem gnd their sljght 'baggage 
along a pathway nwly inagpfeswhlifi, i4ve to the 
taiueers goWe^ 

and . 

1 THE BASQUES. 

PART nuST. 

At the hour of sunset, late in the summer of 18 — , a 
small party left the suburbs of St Jeim Pied de Port, 
and took tlieir way to the Spanish frontier. It con- 
sisted of a toll and handsome cavalier, of twenty-eight 

1 or thirty years of age, whose features were marked wdth 
care mid anxiety, uad whose dress and accautrements 
showed marks of long service. He leil by the hand a 
fine boy, of five or six years of age, and hanging on his 
j arm was a young and handsome female, whose dark 
; shining locks, large and brilliant eyes, with a figure of 
peculiar grace and elegance, sliow't^ tlic native of An- 
dalusia. A tttU and swarthy figure, half brigand and 
half smuggler, led the W'ay ; a lyng carabine swung at bis 
back^ and Ids Icathein girdle was garnished with pistols 
^ formidable appearance. On the banks of the Bidossoa, 
a Wl waa waiting them with tour mules, two of which 
were destined for the travellers, the other two for their 
attendant, tlio slight baggage tliey carried with them, 
and § few contraband articles belonging to their e^rt. 

The drums from the citadel sounded the ventrec as the 
fugitives mounted in silence, and took tluur way up one 
of tUegorgea of the mountains, down which a threatening 
hlast bame groaning in their faces and madc^ them halt 
ibr a few mluutes, wliilst the gentleinan eiiYelo^d his 
ftnial© eomponioii in a large military cloak, and wrapped 
tlm onu whloh he himself wore more tightly i^mid the 
hoy he hehl. on the «a4die before him, and rethounting, 
eotitinued hit vrayr^the only couvergatioh being such as 
their attendants emiid carry on ’between themselves 
duriOg^ th%iut^ of tlie blasts of wind, which were 

* Bow did, ygeu manage,’ asked the lad, * to convey ; 
your hiuNies to 

‘ In the son^ way wo h^ re- 1 
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of his attendants, safely conducted his wife and child 
through the pass, unseen for a while by the douanlers. 
The sound of bells now struck their ears from the 
town «)f Erratson, which lay below, and was the place 
of their destination. The sound was not that of the 
angel us, hut the tocsin, which rung forth to call the in- 
habitants to arms. The Christines were not, however, 
in force sufficient to resist the attack from the town, 
and, as the guide had foreseen, descended hastily in the 
direction of Aldudes, leaving the route open to the tra- 
vellers ; but the daylight betrayed them to the guard, 
who, taking them for a party of contrabandists, called 
loudly to them to halt. Esteban then led them hastily 
on one side, directing his brother to take an f>pposite 
direction, and show himself occasionally amongst the 
rocks, to mislead their pursuers. Tliis he did so effec- 
tually, that in a short time Itomnald and his family 
Were beyond the reach of pursuit, and descending 
rapidly to Erratson. They halted f(ir a. few moments to 
rest themselves, and the Carlist chief uncovering his 
heB4f desired little Melchoir to do the same. 

‘ Melchoir/ he said, ‘ithere lies Biscay, tlic country 
where you were born, where I was born, and our fore- 
fathers for many generations. It is there they died, 
and there I sbull die also. You must love that country 
as you love your mother and myself.’ 

The boy listened with serious attention. * I know,’ 
he said, * that I am a Basque ; mamma has told me so.’ 

* In that country of Biscay,’ continued his father, 

* they now make vuir, and men kill each other j but chil- 
dren have no cause to fear. 

The eyes of Melchoir sparkled as he answered, ‘ I 
neither cry nor be afraid, hut remain quiet by 
yom* '■'Bide, papa, without thinking of the guns and 
swords. It is so the Basque boys do ; mamma has 
taught me this also.’ 

* The war we make is a holy war ; they wish to talie 
from us our liberty, and our ancient laws and customs. 
One day you will understand all tliis.’ 

‘ Those wicked people.’ replied the child, * are called 
Ob and we call ourselves Carlists.’ 

Both father and mother repeatedly kissed their child, 
Who was thus early taught to hold to all the Basque 
Veneration for their ^fw^ros, or ancient laws, and thus 
was the seed sown which was to germinate in new civil 
conflicts in years to come. 

* Kemember my experience, Melchoir,’ his father 
added ; * whatever danger awaits you in your native 

^land^herejneet it. To die in and for your country 
and home, nrings with it pleasure and satisfaction ; but 
t-o linger a fugitive in a foreign land, takes every cluirra 
froni life. Your mother will one day repeat to you all 
that i have said.* 

‘ And w'hy not repeat your instructions to him your- 
self?* asked the lady. 

‘ Erancisca,* said Don Romnald mournfully, * you 
know whither we are going?’ 

This presentiment of evil blanched the cheeks of the 
wife and mother, and the party proceeded again in 
silence till they entered the town of Erratson, where 
the bells were onije again pealing fbrth, no longer signals 
of alarm or vengeance, but announcing tidings of joy to 
. tlic multitude which filled the square before the clmrcb, 
who joined their triumphant cries to the sound, and 
shouts of ‘ Viva el Rey Don Carlos’ rang through ^le 
Btreets. Don Komnald was soon recognised, and kjc 
popnlace joyfully greeted his arrival, which at the n»- 
, seem ed an especial blessing f jom Heaven, D^ 

jgilOs having succeeded In making his way throuA 
and entered the Basque provinces, leaders to 
' the vigour ai^ of his partisans seemed 

was needed to give final snccess to his cause. 
It a day of fi&te and rejoicing in Erratson i nuniber- 

|wS were sounding in the streets, and 

young *mcd performing the national 
to their own satisfaction and tb4 amuse- 
WPfCtator^^' The gay costume of ■ tfie'land ’ 
its.tkmness; the velvet jacket^ cCvered 

with countless gilded buttons, the scarlet vest and velvet 
pantaloons, with caps of white or blue j for the rtd cap; 
as a mark of the partisans of Isabella, found no favour 
in a population devoted to Don Carlos. Groups of 
females, too, were mingled With the crowd, displaying 
their gay bodices of cloth or Velvet, and long braided 
tresses hanging down to their kneek All was mirth 
and festivit}^ : the war raging around them was for- 
gotten, though the enemy were perhaps only on the 
other side of the hills, and might be within sight of the 
town in an hour. No matter ; if he came, so much the 
better. And soon it seemed probable that such would 
be the case ; for after mid-day a horseman rode rapidly 
into the jdaza ; the silver tassel hanging from his white 
cap showed him to be a Carlist officer, and the towns- 
men crowded eagerly around him. 

* Men of Biscay,’ he cried, ‘ Mina is advancing on the 
town with his battalions.’ 

The dancers ceased their sport, the guitars were 
hushed in an instant, the wine shops poured forth their 
revellers, and in an inconceivably short time the multi- 
tude presented themselves in military array; not in 
nnifonn, or with the arms of regular troops, it is true, 
hut as a band of native soldiers, whose weapons were 
at hand and ready for service, though various in their 
form, and differing in their kind. There were the 
carabines of the smuggler, old Moorish lances and hunt- 
ing-spears, with hereditary swords which had been 
wielded by many snocessivc generations of Basque 
patriots in defence of their laws and tustoms, and who 
now assumed them without tumult or confusion, as 
men accustomed to such emergenci(?s, and ,ever ready 
to obey the voice that called them forth to combat for 
the privileges of their native Biscay. The sound of 
national songs filled the air, and wives and mothers 
blessed their husbands and their sons, and hurried to 
the church to pray for their success. 

Don Romnald was provided with a horse and a white 
cap Avith the ensigns of an officer of rank, and desired 
to take the (iommand of the patriots of Erratson. Donna 
Francisca, in mutation of the females around her, en- 
deavoured to receive his adieu without a tear, and 
merely asked, in a faltering voice, when and where 
the V should meet again. 

‘ i’robably to- morrow at Lecarroz, whither one of my 
old friends w'ill conduct you,* was the reply. 

‘To-morrow, then; not later; for a first absence, it 
is enough.’ 

When tlic troop had disappeared, and the deserted 
streets told the absence of their defenders, the fire 
which had kindled in her eye, and the colour which 
had flushed her cheeks, faded away, and catching Mel- 
choir by the hand, she said, in no very articulate tones, 

‘ Come, my boy, to the church — to the chxirch, to pray 
for him.* 

The next day Donna Francisca and her son -were esta- 
blished in the largest and whitest house in the pretty vil- 
lage of Lecarroz, with Senhor Triarte, the old alcade of 
the town. Don Romnald had not yet returned, being still 
engaged in skirmishing with the troops of Mina a league 
and a-half from Lecarroz. For some hours Francisca 
had been seated by a window, with her eyes fixed upoin 
the distant hills, from whence were beard at interval^ 
the discharges of musketry, with now and then tiie roar 
of cannon. Silent and anxious, each volley produced a 
shudder through her foafxiG ; behind her, and leaning ofi 
her chair, stood a young girl, a daughter of the Yaraily, 
whose eyes were steadily turned to the same point, and 
.who seemed equally wrapt in contempla^on of the scene 
in the distance. Her fi^re wiwi remarkably thin and 
slender, her cheek pale and wasted, and her lovdy dark 

eyes Burrounded with a ivhlch tdld of 

watchfulness and sorrow. 

After some time, Franclsch binke the jdl^ce by say- 
ing, ‘Will there nevet be an end this anxiety and 
fear? The combat seewut^ 

‘No/ repMed tlte ajo^ Vneith^ 

pagty haHe yet yidded^ 
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of doors bursting under the blows of ike assailants^ aBd 
freak shouts and cries from the houses thus violentty 
entered* now reached thein* The soldiers were already 
li^ore the dwelling of l^e alcade, driving on a crowd of 
fernaJea, children, and old men with the points of their 
swords and bayonets, like beasts to the slaughter. The 
door of the house in which 'were the two females was 
only fastened by a slight bolt, and yielded to the first 
attack ; the footsteps of the invaders sounded on the 
stairs, and the soldiers of Mina burst into the chamber. 
The ^omen, rushed to the w-indow, and were about to 
tliroW theiuselves out, l^rancisca still holding young 
M^cbiCiil' in her ai’nis, when they were seized by the 
men; and forced back into the room with shouts of brutal 
exultation. Garmela grasped tlie handle of the knife 
with a fixed look of despair, and Francisca fell upon her 
knees intreating the soldiers to save her boy, wdien a 
Basque oIR^r , of the Chapelgorris burst into the room, 
and, throwing himself before the females, brandished a 
pistol in each band, exclaiming, ^ Back, back; leave these 
prispiiers to me 1’ The men slowly and unwillingly obeyed 
their oficer, who,, turning to Carmela, said in breathless 
agitation, * HastCf haste— where are your friends?' 

* Thank Heaven, two leagues hence.* 

* Come, then, fiy instantly, or shall be too late.’ 

* Save my friend and her diild also.’ 

: * Ay» ay,’ cried Salvador ; ‘ follow me.’ 

As ■ they iiurried from the house, they heard the 
plunderers bursting every door, and demolishing every 
article which they tliougixt might contain anything of 
value, whilst others were throxving lighted fusees upon, 
the roof, to grill, as they said, the Carlists who had se- 
creted tliemselves from their search. 

To escape through the village was now impossible, for 
ilie streets were filled with soldiers ; and in the public 
place the captive inhabitants "were drawm up in lines, 
ircan which eveiy fifth individual was marked for im- 
me4l^te execution, and shot without mercy, and without 
a moment’s reprieve. Numbers were already -weltering 
in their blood; whilst the survivors, scarcely more to 
be envied, stood to witness the destruction of their 
parents, (^fildren, lovers, and friends, hopeless and help- 
less either to save or to avenge them. Such scenes 
were of daily occurrence in devoted Spain, and pro- 
bably may continue Ibr years to come. 

S^vador, half dragging lus terrified companions, 
readied the back of the houses ; now concealing them 
against the fugitives in various 
now leaping the enclosures, and rushing down 
sides of the rocks, till they gained at length 
side of the ravine opposite to Lecarroz, and were in 
A young girl had succeeded in 
foBbwiBg their fo^ and -was met by an elderly 

iiemile rapiddy ruimi down the hill they were as- 


‘ibnodettat’ she said, * rthy are you alone? >vhere is 

* Thei^d.^lihere replied the terrified girl, point- 

ing to the town. 

* Why is she not with yon?’ Benedetta stood silent 
and honw-struck I her mother pushed wildly forward, 
erying loudly on Dolores ; her daughter grasped her 
clothes convulsivbily, afid whispered fbrth — ‘ Dead, mo- 
ther, dead; murderw there I’ still pointing to the town. 

‘ Save yourself,’ said her ittother, sitting down in tr|Ln- 
quU despair. *Xeave me here, and save yourself.’ 

Other fugitives soon arrived, and were ipet by 
hurrying from the mountains. ‘ My poof old fathel 
exclaimed one, when he heard the extent of Uie disi 
fMy wife, my children/ cried another, ‘where i 
tlwfy f ♦ Mine,’ exclaimed a third with joy, * are cutting 
the forest;’ then, as if reproaching himself for 
this i^dsh feeling, stood mute, regarding his friends irifch 
deeip compassion. But the sound of musketry 

t^cafrqz. fn a vUl^e or smalltown 
aS m or relatives, and the mehvncholy gnimp 

‘ tery W1 -was striking some one endsi^«a^ 
lies of blood at friendship : every discharge 



csffried with it death to some wcU-rbeloved otioof 
kindred or companions, whilst they inwre imp^ 
aid or to protect them> 

Near the spot where the party had halted was a small 
enclosure belonging to the alcade, in which was a tliick 
copse of w'illows growing round; a mountaia-spring, and 
affording a temptxrary shelter : thither led lier 

friend and her son, , and was followed# by Balvador ; 
Francisca repeatedly embracing the resciied boy, and 
uttering broken prayers and thanksgiving to God and 
the saints; then, seizing the hand of Salvador^ shp 
added, ‘My husband must thank you for saving and 
protecting his wife and child. May Heaven watch over 
and defend you.’ And turning to Carmela, continueih 
*lt is for you, iny child, to recompensG him also; give 
him 3 'our hand.’ Carmela, polo us a corpse, allowed 
her hand to fall into that of tlxe young man, saying, in 
a sombre tone, ‘ You w'ere within a little, Salvador, of 
finding me dead by iny own hand, or u victim to your 
friends the Christines.’ 

‘ Had I not been one of them, I could not have saved 
you,’ replied Salvador sadl}^ 

‘My heart is but too grateful,’ she said ; ‘but your 
couiitiy, Salvador : Biscay may still count you amidst 
her destroyers and her enemies.’ 

‘ Carmela, are we not all by turns destroyers and de- 
stroyed?’ 

At tills moment the wind wafted from Xecarroz n 
mingled sound of cries and lamentatioas, of thimts and 
imprecations, together witli the crash of mlliog ; build- 
ings. ‘ Hearken, hearken,’ cried tlgj excited girl ; * my 
home, my friends, my country, where are yie}' now ?* 

Salvador endeavoured to ciUm her. * 

‘Do not these cries rend your heart also?' she con- 
tinued. ‘ Do you not hear amongst them the voices of 
your mother luid your hrctlu*en? It was in Basque, 
Salvador, that slie first gave you her blessing ; in Basque 
you received the first lessons from your father ; and 
when you are with me, is it not in Basque that we con- 
verse ? Have 3 ^ou heen so long absent as to have for- 
gotten all this ? Have the lessons of the stranger effaced 
even remembrance of your native Biscay Y 

‘For a time, Carmela, this Btrugg’e must continue; 
but let us pray that peace and happiness may be tiie 
final result.’ 

‘ And when you haye decimated the population, tliink 
you the remainder will submit? lYheu you Imve slain 
the fathers, will the children never come to be mep ? 
No, no,’ she cried with fresh veliemence, ‘if you should 
exterminate us all, our free and indei)endent laud will 
launch forth l.er torrents and her rocks to bury you 
amongst the ruins.’ 

* Be calm, dearest Carmela.’ 

‘Renegade!’ 

* And have not you your martial laws ?’ said Salvador. 

‘ If 1 Ibll into the hands of your friends, should 1 not be 
judged to death?’ 

‘Do you think that would afibrd me consolation, Sal- 
vador?’ 

He turned as if about to depart, ‘ What t’ she cried, 
‘are you going to rejoin these brigands drunk wttli our 
blood ?’ 

Tlie fiames and smoke of the burning v-illage were 
rising to the clouds. Carmela seized, the bauds of Sal- 
vador, and drew him to the edge of tlie spring, ‘ I have 
not visited this spo^’ she said, ‘siiace we were here to- 
gether on the evenlpg when my grandfather had fixed 
the day of our mwiage, Little did 1 tlieh think that 
the next" time we snould be upon this spot togetkeri Wt 
it would be during the massacre Of my friends, and that 
I should here watch the desttpctiOh of my lipnie, that 
we should witness these horrors together, and that X 
alone should weep for; them / then l^eeltng dowp, she 
added, ‘ Oh ! Salvador, do hot, do not ref^ to them.’ 

Saivadot raised her in his mns, and said, ‘ But my 
oath, Carineia $ my oath to Quejen IsaMk ; it is through 
her 1 trust tso tee the regeneratioh M Spain, in 
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* Yoift: will receive from tdl the Baeques, and 

the requital of your love/ 

‘ To betray the cause I have sworn to defend, and my 
TouBg brothers who have followed me to this contest ? 
Wereit not for my love to you, Carmela, I could exe- 
crate the bigoted prejudices of countrymen, and think 
our emancipation cheaply gained by their decimation/ 
With these words he dashed over the enclosure, and 
Oarm^ frantically cried after him, ‘Return, then, ac- 
complice of those demons; and the same curse will fall 
upon you all !’ 

Salvador heard, and once more turning round, said in 
a tone of deep sorrow, ‘ Oh ! Carmela, let not Heaven 
bear you thus invoking destruction upon my licad and 
slowly descended again towards Lecarroa ; whilst the 
maiden threw herself upon tlie ground in an agony of 
grief and despair. And these, thought Franciaca, are 
the scenes of civil war, and in such my husband has 
embarked: the result is in the hands of God alone. 
And she knelt beside her friend in prayer ; but the ap- 
proach of night made it necessary to seek an asylum, 
and persuading Carmela to rise, besought her to con- 
sidop where they could find tlie nearest refuge. At tlie 
distance of half a league was a retired farm amongst the 
I hills, belonging to a nephew of the priest of Lecarroz, a 
relative of the ulcade ; thither they directed their 
course, and on tlieir arrival found a few of the inha- 
bitants of the mined village who had escaped the fate 
I of their conipatriota, and were received with all the 
hospitality the place could afford. 

» 

I * occasioStal notes. 

i TO PREVENT VESSELS FROM SINKING. 

I TK.iT vessels receiving inj,pries at sea, short of utterly 
j destroying them, should invariably sink to the bottom, 
carrying with them numbers of their unfortunate crew 
and passengers, is, we think, by no means creditable 
to the genius of an age in whicli such prodigioms ad- 
; vanccs liave been made in the useful arts. We propose 
I to show' how, wdth little trouble and expense, every ship 
w'hlch goes to sea could be rendered proof in most 
cases against submersion. The first thing to be ob- 
served is, that the specific gravity of a vessel, no mat- 
ter what be its size, is, usually less than that of an 
equal bulk of water. The addition of iron machinery, of 
codrse, greatly increases the specific gravity of steam 
and causes them to sink more readily than 
i sailing craft ; nevertheless, even in the case of steamers 
1 X'^iving severe contusions, it is observed that they do 
■ not sink all at once. Generally speaking, in the worst 
! species of accidents, sailing vessels require from half an 
I hour to an hour, and steam vessels from fifteen to 
tw^ty minutes, to disappear below the^ water. In 
nearly all instances there is manifested, as it were, a 
, reluctance to sink. Trembling in the bulouce between 
exiittence and extinction, any little addition which could 
at the moment be imparted to the buoyant properties of 
the , mass ivould turn the scale in its favour. We believe 
it has been Ve^tedly proposed to occupy all the spare 
cavities of vessels with air-tight metal tubes, by which 
siri^iug in almost any circumstances would bo im- 
po$«ld0 ; but bxi account of the expense, and the neces- 
saf;j; ii^uotUfal alteration required in any such plan, it 
has^neyer been practically adopted. Supposing, then, 
thjst a perntanen t means of extra-biipy ancy is imad* 
vifiiablet'the fol}oyring simple expedient'may be resorted 
to «di yee<^ already or to be built 
liijjeahh of tlie and otiier parts usually con- 

SD^ei leithw be hung up conveniently 
on^ t^e wyll, in thb ''magnet of a roljed-up hatombek, or 
concoifl^ behiM a loose screen, an air-tight b^g, com- 
municating by ttixr-tight tubes to forcb-puiupt on deck. 
The instant the veas4 ^trikes, and is pp|K)8ed4» 

, reexjived on irre|axrdh!e injury, let the Jym the 
rollod-up bag be cast loose, and tiie lbroe*purap|^set in 
motion* The bags inflating with «hr like avblillaqp, 


would speedily fill the cabins, or other vacant spaces in 
which they were allOVk^ed to expand, and woidd sustain 
the vessel on the surface of the ocean; hlthoukh logged 
to the level of the deck with water. As a Variation on 
the plan, the air-tight bugs might be attached tp the 
ri<lcs or other exterior parts or the shMf but 
liability to injury would be greater in these situations 
than in the cabins, it appears to us that the bags wo^d 
have their fittest receptacle in the irtteriot of the vessel; 
There cannot, we think, be the slightest doubt tlisti 
by the expedient w^e suggest, the sinking of vessels of 
every description would be rendered a physical itn- I 
possibility. Nor could the expense of the apparatus— a i 
llnv pounds at most— any more than the trouble of its 
application, be considered an obstacle to its adoption. 

LOSS IS LOSS. 

Ill connexion with the above subject, it may be well 
here to advert to a very prevalent error of the popular 
mind with r^W'd to insurance. When any great lire 
takes place, as those which have lately happened 
in Liverpool and'Mandioster^ tjie paragraphist usually 
concludes his account of it with the consoling words, 

‘ We are happy to learn that the property was insured 
to the amount of L.30,000, which w'ill nearly cover the 
whole k>s8 ! * Tlie reader, previously inucli distressed 
by the details of tlie event, now cheers up, and goes on 
to the next paragraph with a re-iissured mind, thinking 
to himself, ‘ Well, after all, there’s no loss ; that^s a 
blessing !’ So, also, when it is stated that the average 
loss of British shipping per annum reaches about twp 
and a half millions, and is attended by the average 
lo^'s of fifteen hundred lives, the public mourns for 
the poor ]nen w'ho have perished in the cause of mer- 
cantile enterprise, but takes complacent views of the 
pecuniary part of the calamity, for * all that comes 
upon the underwriters, you know.’ Because the owners 
of the property are not the losers, because the loss 
comes upou a company of insurers, it is supposed by 
the bulk of the fiublic to be no loss at au* Now 
the fact is, that the houses burnt, and the ships sunk 
or dashed to pieces, with all the goods concerned 
ill both instances, are as niuch lost in the one case as 
the other. The loss is not concentrated, as it would 
have been in early times, upon one or a few persons, 
but it is fully and unequivocally a loss nevertheless— 
that is, a destruction of the products of human industry, 
and a diminution of the possessions of the community ; 
the only difference is, in its being diffused over a^rge 
surface. Uow truly loss is loss to insurer's^ cornu, we 
believe, be most pathetically shown in the state of seve- 
ral companies for sea-risks at the present time, siiffer- 
ing, as they are, from the unusual amount of maritime 
disaster wdiich has marked the last three years. It is 
easy, with a little reflection, to see how the loss of 
capital to the shareholders in such concerns wdU tell 
upon the public interest, as all diminutions of the capita 
of a Country are so much taken from the meaus. of em- 
ploying labour and producing further wealth. And it is 
equally easy to see how even the owners of shipping,,, 
however fiuly they may insure, ha^e an interest in minij^i 
misingloss at sea, as the smaller the average of 
the ^aialler mu A be the premiums required, for ihonri^g 
i^a property. The losses, therefore, of marii^ 
ins'jrance companies, are losses in xvbieh U 

rei^nably called to sympatliise, and whieli It ^ fttoh* 
it^cst to see reduced to the smaUeat possiW 

laFFECrrUAL MEAnJ op CHECKINa M 

^Wlien a Canadian fauiily-parly, ti:avdUlig & winter 
over ice-covered rivers and swamps, it SO unlucky as to 
cross a place where tlte horse sinks, they save liim^ 
drowning, and themsolyes the of sharing 

the same fate, by pulling: a l^pe so anrangedtltht it it>> 
stantiy chokes him, heing thus pBevented 

firom entering hii he floats on the 

surflice, and it A firm ptdl to 

bring him to solid grounot ^hen, the ixxpe being Felaited« 
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he quickly recovers his wind, and is ready once more to Holidays,^ will not be disappointed^ Its author is the 
start on his journey. This plan of saving a horse^s master of an establishment at Geneva, who appears to 
by suffocating him is spoken of by the Canadians as an make a rule of organising and performing a sig-zag 
equally effectual and safe means of attaining the desired cursion every summer. His present work gives accounts 
end, and it is in universal practice. A similar means of six of these tours, which were performed in the vaca- 
of stopping runaway, and subduing infuriated horses, tions of 1837 and the five following years. The country 
whether in riding or driving, has been lately adopted traversed during these tours comprises— quote the 
by Mr Miller, an ingenious saddler of Lothian Street, preface-^* parts of Switzerland, the Tyrol, the rugged 
iMinburgh, not in consequence of any knowledge of the passes of the High Alps, and also the smiling districts 
CaUadlan plan, but as an original idea. It consists of a which on the other side of the grand chain indolently 
relh composed partly of thread-covered cat-gut and reflect the rays of an Italian sun,’ In the lost excur- 
partly of common leather, one end of which is attached sion the tourists reached the sea at Venice, 
to the bridle at the top of the horse’s head, while the The first expedition consisted of fifteen young gentle- 

otlier rests at the pummel of the saddle, or on the splash- men (two of wljoni were from England, and two from 
board or coach-box, as the case may be. Running upon North America), led by M. Topfter, and attended by 
the cat-gut port by means of loops, is a sliort cross: piece David, a servant. Madame Toptfer also made part of the 
of oaf-ffuty which rests against the windpix>e of the ani- caravan. 'I’liis lady, most likely the only traveller after 
mal, ready to he pulled up against that organ, by taking this fashion, trudged on foot, like the rest, partaking of 
a hold of the nearer end of the rein. A quick and firm the good or ill (diances of the way with an excellent 
pull, to stop the breathing of the animal, is all that is grace. Her presence was of great use in contriving and 
necessary to bring him to an instantaneous pause. He executing little comforts for the young travellers, which 
may be in a state of jiawic, and running off w'ith the bit none but an experienced female can supply. Bonic 
between his teeth in spite of every ordinary means of management was neccjssnry to make the undertaking 
checking him ; but no sooner does he feel the stricture pass off pleasantly ; and M. Topffer explains his plan in 
oh his breathing, than he is conscious of being outwitted a j^reface to one of the tours. The little travellers were 
and nonplussed, and becomes instantly as quiet as a associated in pairs, according to their various tastes and 
lamb ; at the same time he keeps quite firm on his legs habits, and these pairs again into chamber-fellows, 
—the check not being* by any means calculated to bring according to the exigencies of the nightly halts. ‘ There 
hihi down. On the contrary, from the position in which were the quiet pairs, who wished to retire to rest trari- 
it places the horse, his shoulders being brought u^, and quilly .and respectably; the lively pairs, who assembled 
bemg prcsssed back upon his haunches, the check is, in- in their temiiorary sleei)ing-room«; to make them ritjg 
deed, eminently calculated to keep him up. A liorsein with laughter perhajis till midnight; the ^bad- walking 
a ^g, fitted up with the safety-rein, was lately |)araded pairs, who wen? placed together to administer comfort 
bexore ourselves in one of the streets of Edinburgh, to each other ; the vagabond pairs, who never attiwdied 
and the animal was scveraliimes, in the height of his themselves to any set, but ranged from one clique to ' 
dareer (once wdien coming rapidly down hill), brought another ; then there were tjie careful pairs, wdjo pos- ; 
to a sudden stand. We understand that the safety- sessed <?lothcs'-hrushes and shoe-horns ; lastly, the hardy : 
rein is rapidly coming into use ; and, friends as we arc pairs, wlu> cared neither for wind nor weather.’ | 


to everything that tends to diminish evil, and promote 
the convenience and agreeableness ^ of human life, vve 


• ZAG TKAVELB. 


S0CEC is the designation given to travels undertaken frontierline which divides Switzerland from the kingdom 
Plljfpils of boarding-schools in the south of of Milan]. As we descend, tlie valley becomes fruitful, 
!o^ce and Switzerland. Many of being more and more wooded to Arvier, where we halted to 

top fkr from their relations to spend their vacations at obtain refreshment. Thei)eopleof Courmayeur [where 


home, fill them up with pedestrian tours tlirough the ! 
most celebrated scenes and cities of southern Europe, j 


Buell was the organisation of the party which set 
out on the 21st August 1837 from Geneva, intending 


cannot but wish to see it in universal application. We to wend their way to Milan. As a specimen of their 
feel assured that henccfortli, by means of this rein, acci- mode of march, we translate some of their adventures on 
dents from the ninning away, or other violent conduct tin* road. They approach the ancient city of Aosta, 
of horses, may be altogether prevented. lousing ‘on the right Pre-Saint-Didier, a pretty town 

seated at the foot of the gorge of the little Saint llemard^^ 

>7 T n -7 A r- T u A t Cl i Ballc, where the Royal Carbiniers 

1 14A V WLd. j looked oyor our passports [this hamlet lieing on the 


they passed the previous night] recommended us to see 
the White Cross ; hut after having vainly sought over 


Parties of schoolboys, numbering from half a dozen to the whole hamlet, we ended by discovering a cross 'which 
tweiity, equip themselves with blouses and well-filled is black. “ Pray, where is the White Ooss ?” we inquired 
knapsaclcs, and start off at the beginning of the holidays of a fat old hostess who stood on her threshold, and 
in quest of the picturesque, and of such adventures as whose complexion was sun -burnt up to the very roots 
tlieir truly ipdependent mode of travelling is likely to of her hair. “ Here, my good boys,” she replied. “Here? 
bring in their way. They are not, however, allowed to Why, your cross is black.” “ Well,” slie rejoined, “ what 
depart wholly without control ; /or the master of the would you have ? It is the same with me, I was white 
school, or a trusty teacher/ accompanies them to keep once — ^we have grown dark together.” Upon tliis she 
up the requisite discipline, and to q.ct as pay and lauglied heartily, and set about supplying us with some 
quarter-master to the little troop. Though there lurks weak but deliciously-sour wine, and some rolls and 
in the plan tlie danger of implanting too early in life a cheese, which we relished amazingly. Wo should have 
taste for wandering, which is Hkely to engender unsealed got on all the better for our lunch but for Bryan [one of 
habits, yet it has its advantages. Insides afiTording yqbiff young Americans, and a keen seeker of birds’-nests], 

people an opportunity, which may not recur in after-»fe, who, at that moment, saw on a posting-bill that birds - 
of seeing some of tlie most fismousihistorical lo(caUtl|s, nesting was strictly forbidden by royal auibority. Exas- 
it aljpws of indirect, and therefore the more impressif^, perated at this, he beganto discuis the subject of national 
instruction in some matters of fact and observation, rights, denying to all the kings of the earth the arro- 
wbich it is impossible to obtain in the class-rctom^^^^ gant pri vilege of forbidding the robbing of nests. “ In 

the tutorage of a judicious and Intelligent mfpfer, the Ameriee,” he began— but M. Topffer cut him short by 
PUpfi iJliait Iwn more of nature in one of ^ese tw exclaitiiSng En route/’ V 

tlian hepi^t hoi^ to acquire by months of spnool study. In atot three hours after leaving Arvier, the party 

iri^-UTitten record of such wanderings much — ■ 

to be expected : and thos^ . 

#brk.^ in Pnria * Tier ♦ Toyogei «i ou Exottr^osiB d’Oii Psnsloniiat eu Tiwaii- 

c V r.1 ^ Vvr M. To^or. PsrlB ; 1044. TN work aiiwtrotecl 

mr JiiXeiirsions oi a Boarding- School during the aeth dmrly engraved and admirably ^nit^ woodonta , 
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enters Aosta, and having dined at au inn, sally forth to 
see the remains of antiquity -with which the place 
abounds. It contains a Homan bridge, the rums of an 
amphitheatre, and the celebrated triumphal arch erected 
by Augustus to perpetuate his victory over the Salasaes 
(ancient inhabitants of the Swiss Alps). The young 
gentlemen are also recommended to make a survey of 
the colleges of Aosta; but they decline, on the plea of 
having enough of school at Geneva, and prefer seeing 
the Leper’s tower, rendered famous by Count Xavier de 
la Meistres’ beautiful tale of * The Leper of Aosta.’ 

In the next day’s route (to Verr^ze), the young pe- 
destrians give a specimen of their powers of mystifica- 
tion. They meet a countryman who was much struck 
with their costume, and regarded them with the minute 
curiosity of the Otaheitians examining (captain Cook. 

* And is everybody,’ inquired the peasant, ‘ dressed thus 
in the place you come from?’ ‘Everybody,’ was tlie 
answer. ‘ It is a very long way off, I suppose ?’ ‘ On 

the borders of Africa.’ ‘You don’t say so!’ The pic- 
ture which illustrates this little jest heightens it ma- 
terially. The expression of the boor, with his eyes 
j staring wide open with wonder, is most happily hit off 
i On tliey march ; but, as evening draws near, symptoms 
of fatigue are apparent. ‘ I'o begin with our chief him- 
j self; though trudging sturdily on, he declares he can- 
I not walk a step further. I'hen we lose siglit of our 
! companion Bryan, wlio has most probably returned to 
1 the state of savage life for which he has so great a lik- 
I ing. From time to time we see him established under 
a txee, or climbing a |;ock, or struggling like a lion with 
I the insects of , the air. He seldom returns to us but he 
; liaa got hold*of a serpent by its tail, or butterflies stuck 
■ all over his hat. We arrive in good time at Vtrrczc, a 
' large village (Towned with ruins. It is Sunday even- 
ing ; tlie natives are playing at Iwwls ; and, fatigued as 
I we are, we sit down amphitheatre-wise on the steps of 
: the inn, cdong with the village elders, who criticise the 
play. Our liost is a man about forty, w’ho was guide to 
; Mr Brockedon, author (d' the Fusses of the AIx»b, over 
! all the surrounding country. — Here, as in many other 
I)la(‘es, there is a great scarcity of milk ; to obtain wdiidi 
; you must visit the large towns, and avoid the valleys. 

! In the month of July the cows depart for the high 
f lands, though of course tlie inns remain in their places 
below. In spite of every effort, there could not be 
found in Verr^ze enough of milk to give us a cup a-piece, 
though our ordinary allowance ivas from four to seven. 
As we were departing in the morning, Bryan and 
Zanta, tormented by the stings of c’onsciencc, approached 
, the landlord, and said in a repentant tone, “ Monsieur, 
at the back of your house you have a little garden. In 
, that little garden there are some excellent grapes — these 

grapes The fact is, we have been gatliering them. 

: How much is tliere to pay y’ The host set up a loud 
laugh, and said, “ Stoi) a minute while I’ll fetch a lad- 
der, and you can go and regale yourselves.” Fine in- 
stance of virtue rewarded ! — though not much virtue 
either. The young x>enitents finish by having a good 
fewt of grapes.’ 

At Ivree, the aspeot of the population of every Italian 
town is happily liit off. * That w^hicli strikes us most — 
and more especially tlie Genevese of our party — in all 
Itahau towns, is the prodigious number of persons who 
get their living by pramenading the streets and squares, 
or whose chief labour seems to consist of lying at ease 
on their counters. At certain hours, nearly ^ery day, 
there is a general doing of nothing, which is by no means 
gay or animated. If in some places one hears people really 
at work, Hiey take care to let one know it, for they make 
as much noise as we do when there is a house on fire, 
or when somebody is being saved from drowning.’ 
1 Arrived at Milan, the attention of the party is not long 
in being attracted to the duomo, or cathedral, of the 
most gorgeous specimens of arcliitecture in Europe. It 
is built entirely of white stone ; and although begun in 
March lagfi, is not yet quite finlabed. Qne hundred spires, 
and three thousand statues, have caui^ it to b| likened 


to a forest of marble. The principal spire is ao Ipf^j that 
it is seen from every part of the ci^, ai^ seryes •* A 
directing point to strangers. At a very great height a gal:* 
lery runs round it, from which may be obtainw a view 
of the plain of Lombardy, and of a senucircular chain 
of Alps which bounds it. This gallery is reached by 
520 steps — ‘ a regular journey,’ say the tourists, * but a 
curious and interesting one. The ascent of many cele!? 
brated mountains does not afford so vast and magnificf^ 
a panorama m may be seen from the top the cathe- 
dral. Many of our companions, perched on the straight 
steps of the spire, felt their heads turn and their heartf 
fail.’ They all, however, ascended and descended in 
safety. The Breyra, or museum of painting and sculps 
ture, was next visited, and several other of the notabilities 
of the city ; and on the thirteenth day the travellers turn 
homewards, passing in tlieir way Como, Lugano, Mago- 
dino, entering the Simplon. At the bridge of Crevola,. 
there is a shoj) where the commissariat is replenished 
by ‘ six l<^v^ and a sausage three feet long — a boa- 
sausage — an oSjraordinary sausage. Supported by that 
sausage, flanked 'iy half a dozen Joaves, the caravan tra- 
verses the bridge, to encounter the yawming gorges of 
the Simplon. F.'issing through Isella, where our pass- 
ports were scrutinised and indorsed for the last time, 
we enter the region of roads cut in ledges of rock (,gaU- 
ries), and rugged i^recipiccs of foaming cataracts and 
horrible solitudes. It was in the*heart of one of these 
that we found a verdant and tranquil corner, watered by 
a limpid spring. Here we pitched our tents. Adolphe 
,vas selected to distribute slices of tlie boa-sausage. 
AVhat a delicious repast I What a combination of charm- 
ing scenery and good living ! What a liuge gratification 
of tuionnous appetites by means of the Titanic saus- 
‘ age, so appropriately devoured amidst nature’s colossal 
scenes ! Tlie three quarters of an hour we thus passed 
we shall never forget. W'ith what jileasure shall wq 
narrate the delight of this halt to our children in time 
to come ; that is, if we happen to have any children to 
tell it to. By way of dessert, we continued our route.’ 

The village of Simplon, Valais, Tourtemagne, Sierre, 
Bion, and. Martigny yiassed, and the young wanderers 
reach the shores of the I^ake of Geneva at Villeneuve, 
and crossing it, they once more entjr their school-room, 
after an absence of twenty-three days. 

We have traced the route of this first tour, to show 
how much might be seen in a few- days with good 
management. The economy of these sort of journeys is ! 
another advantage. * As regards the total expensCjJfays 
M. Topfter, ‘ that amounted to 2300 francs •, tdfs, (fmded ! ^ 
by 20, tlie number of travellers, gives for each 115 francs, i '? 
or 5 francs 50 centimes (about 4s. 6d.) iier head per day. 
This account includes every possible expense; from j 
coaches, boats, guides, down to washing, exchange of 
currency, and fees for pass jiorts.’ We conclude with a 
few random extracts from these amusing sclioolboy 
journals. The following arc traits of the English abroad, 
whicl do not appear to be very mucli overstated, though 
by no tneans complimentary to our national manners as 
travellers. 

On descending the Grimsel, the scholars encountered 
several tourists who had accideiitafUy met at one point. 
Among them was an English traveller ; one of tl^^ * Ko, 

No* species, tall as a crane, and mute as a fish, Thode 
I Of Ids own rank he took care to salute, but did 
mo* tlian make way for tht; rest. At the table d'kote, 
heAeemed not to be aware that there was anybody 
lK|ore (*r lieside him, for he took hp notice of the 
c^pany, except to be so much astonished at their 
fjrniiiurity with c^ch other, that, in describing the 
place, ho called it the * country where eyery oody 
talks to everybody else.* Another of our country- 
men crossed them in Ghamouni^ * a tai| cross-looking 
Englishman, in a shooting jacket^ who strode along in 
perfect silence, and without takihg any notice of the 
surrounding country. Two men tollowed him, pant- 
ing with exertion to keep up with him, each carry- 
ing a valise and a couple df guns, with which he in- 
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tmided to kill os many chamois as he could. Thisv 
Dvery body must know, i$ easy enough, especially with 
thO aMistanee of four fowling-pieces and a couple of 
men latleu with knapsacks containing changes of linen 
and sliaving materials ! It should be remarked, that the 
number of chamois which a traveller says he has killed 
is not much to be depended on ; neither is tliero ever a 
proportion kept up between the number of chamois 
which he slays with the number of guns he carries.’ 

The following hint may be useful to curioua Ruglisli 
ladies. The young travellers arte in a steamboat on 
I the Lake of Q^eva, and * some English ladies, adopt- 
I iiig a custom peculiar to their nation, instead of enter- 
ing openly into conversation, smuggle one of our com- 
panions into a Corner, and ask him all manner of 
questions about ourselves, and everything belonging to 
us. They imagine' that this sort of conduct exhibits a 
decorous reserve s hut it produces rather a stupid ed'ect, 
partieulkrly when frequently repeated.’ 

It is rather surprising that all the tossings and tum- 
hlings of an Al{[)ine tour does not thaw the exclusive- 
ness of our compatriotfF sufficiently to make them con- 
I form to tlte usages of foreign society. Foreigners mistake 
I this natianal peculiarity for pride and arrogance, and 
wCU they might ; but the trutii is, its (iause is that sort 
of ili'^reeding which arises from a limited mixture with 
and knowledge of the world. Per8^)ns who have tra- 
^Ued much, unless llieir Englishism be very obstinate 
ihdeedt kre more communicative, and therefore more 


^ RIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 

JOHN CLAUDIUS LOIJDOX. 

John Claudius Loudon, so well known to the British 
public as the author of numerous useful wDrks on gar- 
dening, agriculture, and arehitectuve, was the son of a 
respectable farmer in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 
He was born oil the 8th of April 1783, at Oamhuslung, i 
Sh Lanturkidiire, where resided his maternal aunt — the 
mbtlier uf the Rev. Dr Claudius Buchanan, afterwards 
celebrated for his philanthropic labours in India. Dr 
BUchmian was several years older than Mr Loudon, but 
thCi^ was, says the Authority from ivliich \'’e glean part 
the materials of the fallowing memoir,* a singular 
^incidence in many points of their Jiistory. The two 
eisters were left widows at an early age, with large fa- 
SHil^S, which were respectively brought up by the eldest 
son^lid mothers had the happiness of seeing these 
sems become celebrated. 

Loudon was educated in l^inburgh, and early 
fhdweil a decided taste for drawing, whicli he re- 
tained through life, tliough circumstances prevented 
him ilmm bestowing mucli time on its cultivation, ^s 
facility in drawing plans, and making skctciies of 
scenery, induced his father to bring him up as a land- 
scape gardehcri and, to give him a knowledge of plants, 
he was placed for some months witli Mr Dickson, a 
nutserymsn ih Leith Walk. While boarding at Mr 
Dickson's, he Used to 'alarm the family by sitting up 
two nights a week tb study ; and this practice he con- 
tinued for many years, drinking strong green tea to 
keep himself awake. He afterwards studied agriculture 
under Dr Coven tjry, iWessor of Agriculture iri the 
University of Edinburgh, making notes of all they ec- 
tares he heard, and illasteatiiig them with pen anc^nk 
sketches. N otwithstanding ^ese studious habi ts,lhe 
was by no means averse tD bodlly^exertion ; and 

at ;home during the vacaliona, ha used to work wish 
Ms father’s labourers in the dalds witli such Vigour, 
that it was a conunoU aiding among them that they 
were all shamed by the young master. Everything he 


i e qhs Maj?azthe’-~th« first Briibh.periGdicsl devoted 

exoluSisil/ to hortlcultura.1 by Mr Lnidon in 

^ him till litik doatli, wben the 



imdertook was indeed done with entliusiasmr and with 
a determination to conquer difficulties; a trait which 
be retained to the last hour of his life. ; lluring his 
stay in Edinburgh he learned French ; and from a 
wish to turn everytlung to account, he sent a transla- 
tion, wddeh he mode as an exercise from that kingnage, 
of a li&i of Abelard, to a periodical then publishing, called 
Slirarton’s Encyclaptedia. This was his drat appearance 
in print, and it took place before lie was eighteen years 
of age. Two years afterwards he left Scotland for Eng- 
land, where he intended to practise as a landscape gar- 
dener. This was in 1 803 ; and as a specimen of the dif- < 
ference between travelling in those days and at prei 
it may be mentioned that he wss three weeks at sea, 
at last landed at LowestolTc, in Suffolk, the vesseLhei 
compelled to put in there by stress of weather. „ltv . 
on a Gooil Friday, and one of the first impressions he I 
ceived of England, was the horror he found he excited in 
tlie landlady of a little country inn by asking her to 
cook him a beef-steak on aday wliioh she thought ought 
to be devoted to a fish diet. In a journal which he kept 
through ail his early years, are some striking observa- 
tions written at this period; and, among others, he 
writes, ‘ I am now twenty years of age, and perhaps 
a thmd part of my life lius passed away, and yet wdiat 
have 1 done to benefit my fellow- men — an extraor- 
dinary remark for a person so young, and which is ren- 
dered the more interesting by the fact, that the third pf 
his life had then actually passed away, since he died in 
his sixty-first year. * 

As Mr Loudon brought numercyis letters of introduc- 
tion to the English nobility and country geqtlemcn, he was 
soon extensively employed as a landscape gardener. At 
tliis period he amused himself by learning German ; and 
we find him selling a pamphlet, which he translated hy 
way of exercise fioiu that language, to Mr Cadell for £ 1 5. 
During his professional visits, he liad many opportuniues 
of uotieing tlie state of fanning in England, and finding 
it very inferior to that of Scotland, ho determined to ex- 
emplify some of tlie Scotch improvements, lie accord- 
ingly, in IB09, took a large farm in 0.xfordshire, where, 
in the course of a few years, he realised about 4115,000. 
Ill 1813, the continent being thrown open to the English, 
he dtitermineil tp gratify a wish he liafl long enterttdned 
of travelling abroad ; and giving up liis farn», he pro- 
ceeded to Sweden, after which he visited in succession 
St Petersburg, Moscow, Poland, and the Austrian do- 
niinions. His adventures during this tour wore nume- 
rous, chiefly from the countries he passed through having 
been so lately tlie seat of war ; and lie kept a><9|eunial 
during the whole time, illustrated with spirite^^etclies 
of various places lie saw, most of which sketches were 
afterwards engrave<i on wood for the histcwieul part of 
his Eiicyclopsedia of G ardening. On one occasion, while 
making a drawing of a picturesque old fort in ^ssia, 
he was taken, up as a spy ; and on his examination 
before a magistrate, was very much amused at hear- 
ing bis note -book, full of unconnected uicmoranda, 
translated into Russ. Another time, betWf^D Bt Peters- 
burg and Moscow, tlie horses in his. carriage being 
unable to drug it through a snow-driii, the postilions 
very coolly unharneseed them, and trotted off, telling 
him that they would bring fresh horses in thie morning, 
and that he would be in no daiiger from the wolves if 
he would keep the windows of the carriage; close and 
the leathern curtains dowiv This circumstance made a 
deep imi^CBsion on his mind; and wheni meeting willi 
difficulties in traveUing in aiter-Hfe, he was accu^otned 
to say they were no|(iing compared to whait he had 
suffei^ during the nigM he passed in the steppes uf 
Russia. He remained years abroad, and on his 
return to England again praetised as a landscape gai^- 
dener.' ■ 

The numeiDas gacd^e Loudon saw durii^ his 


rijUt to the contia&iiii i 
to hint . the idea his i 


to have suggested 
of Gsi'dening, 


the hwterinak pMrt of whifffi omitoins sketiffies of the 
gard^^ att nathmft ? In 1 8 id he again went ahrextd, 
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to visit the prindxfeil gardens of Franco and Italy* with 
a view to describe them in that work; and in i828 he 
paid a third visit to the continent, travelling through 
a great part of France and Germany. In September 
1880 he married Miss Webbe of Birmingham, who had 
displayed literary powers of no small promise in a novel 
entitled * The Mummy:* two years afterwards his 
daughter Agnes, his only child, was bom. From the 
time of his rnarriago he constantly travelled every 
summer, always accompanied by his wife, and latterly 
also by his daughter. 

Mr Loudon^s literary career, so early begun, con- 
tinued, with very little interruption, for a space of forty 
years ; and so voluminous were its results, that we can 
only attempt a mere list of his better-known publica- 
tions. His earlier works were more strictly x)rofe8sion{U 
than those which marked his subsequent course : of 
eight volumes published between 1803 and 1818, four 
are devoted to the subject of Hothouses — the remaining 
four being on the laying out of Public Squares, on Plan- 
tations, on Country Residences, and on the Formation 
of Gardens. In 1822 appeared the first edition of the 
‘ Encyclopicdia of Gardening,* a work remarkable for 
tlm imme^nsG mass of useful matter wliicli it contained, 
and for the then unusual circumstance of a number 
of M’ooclcuts being mingled with the text. This book 
had an extraordinary sale, and fully established the 
fiune of the autlior. Soon after Avas published an 
anonymous Avork, written either partly or entirely by 
Mr I.»oudon, called*the ^ Greenhouse Companion ;* and 
shortly afterwards, * falbservations on Laying out Farms,* 
with hifl nam^ In 1824 a second edition of the ‘Fncy- 
Clopasdia of tJardening* was published, witli very great 
alterations and improvements; and the following year 
appeared tlie first edition of the ‘ Encyclopa*dia of Agri- 
culture,* a work evincing an immense amount of re- 
searcli, and forming one of the readiest sources for 
; reference to the praiiical fanner. In 182G the Gardeners’ 

! Magazine Avas coiAiuienoed, being the first periodical ever 
1 devoted exclusively to horticultural subjects. The * Ma- 
i gazine of Natural History,’ also the first of its kind, was 
! begun in 1828. Mr lioudon was now occupied in the 
! preparation of the * Encyclopaedia of Plants,’ A»'hich was 
published early in 1829, and was speedily followed by 
tlie ‘ Hortus Britannicus.* In 1830 a second and nearly 
re-written edition of tlie ‘Encyclopaedia of Agriculture* 
was published, and tliis was followed by an entirely re- 
written edition of the * Encyclopwdia of Gardening* in 
1831. The * Encyclopasdia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa 
Architecture*— the first he published on his own ac- 
count— followed- in 1832. This lost publication was 
one of the most successful, because it was one of the 
most useftil, he ev-er wrote, and it is likely long to 
continue a standard book on the subjects of Avhich it 
tmats. 

Mr Loudon now began to prepare his great and 
ruinous work, the ‘ Arboretum Britaunicuni,’ the anxie- 
ties attendant on which were, undoubtedly, the primary 
cause of that decay of constitution which terminated in 
his death. Tiiis work was not, howcA'er, completed till 
1838, and in the meantime he began the ‘ Architectural 
Mai^zino,* the first periodical devoted exclusively to 
architecture. The labour he underwent at this time was 
almost incredible. He had four periodicals — namely, 
the Gardeners*, Natural History, and Architectural 
Magazines, and the * Arboretum Britaimioum,* which 
was pubUshed in monthly numbers— going od at once ; 
and to pro<^uee these at the proper rimes, be lito* 
rally tofied nigij t and day. Immediately on the eon- 
dusioa of the ^ Arboretum BritaAnicum,* he 
the ‘ Suburban Qardeiner,* which was also puMishw in 
1838, as was the ^ Hortus L^lgiliosus Londinends;* and 
in 1839 appeared his edition of Repton's ‘ Land^pe* 
Gardening.* In 1840 he aooe|d»d the e(Rtoi^h^^ 

‘ Gardeners* Gazette,* whiesh l>e W 

184 1 V «tui in 1842 he puhUshed his of 

Trees and Slirubs,* being an abridgment bf Aeborfe- 
turn. Ih the same year he comf^ted , tds 


Horticulturist ;* and finally,' iit 1843, v h^ 
work on ‘ Cemeteries,* the last separator he ever 
wrote. In tins list many minor prod^HohS- of M® 
Loudon’s pen have necessarily been omitted^ hnt it 
may he mentioned, that he contributed to . tiU?. ‘En- 
cyclopifidia Britannica,’ and Brande’s *|)ietioiiary of 
Science ;* and that he published numerous supplements, 
from rime to rime, to liis various works. . 

A life so exclusively devoted to the literature of onq 
profession necessarily presents few incidents to excite 
the interest or curiosity of the public; but it is not on 
that account tlie less valuable as an example and warning* 
No man, perhaps, ever produced such a mass of usefp 
publications as ^Mr Loudon ; and certainly no one eveif 
did so under such adverse and depressing circumstances^ 

‘ Many years ago,* says our autliority, ‘ when he came 
first to England, he had a severe attack of inflammatory 
rheumatism, which disabled him for two years, and 
ended in an an^ylosed kntxj and a contracted left arm. 
In the year whilst compiling the “ Encyclopasdia 
of Gardening,’* h#4iad another severe attack of rheuma- 
tism ; and the following year, being recommended to go 
to Brighton to get shampooed in Mahomed’s baths, his 
right arm Avns there broken near the shoulder, and it 
never properly united. Notwithstanding this, he con- 
tinued to wTite with his right band till 1825, wlien the 
arm was broken a second time, and he was then obliged 
to have it amputated ; but not before a general breaking 
up of the frame hud commenced, and the thumb and 
two fingers of the left hand had been rendered useless* 
He afterAvards suffered frequently from ill health, till 
his constitution Avas finally undermined by tlie anxiety 
attending on that most costly and laborious of all his 
works, the “Arboretum Brit annicum,” which has Ui>- 
fortunately not yet paid itself.* This is indeed a 
melancholy summary of toil and suffering ; and it is 
painful to reflect that so much labour and research, so 
much patience and industry, should have brought to its 
author no better rcAvard than disease and poverty. , 

To his literary labours Mr Loudon, as already stated, 
added those of a landscape gardeneri in whlgh capacity 
he Avas at one time extensively consulted* Hb most 
important work in this profession was, oceordiug to his 
oAvn opinion, the laying out of the Arboreturo, so nobly 
presented by Joseph Strutt, Esq. t</the town of Derby ; 
but many other districts of England will kmg bear tes- 
timony, by the beauty and amenity of their scenery, to 
his skill and good taste in this department. 

Mr Loudon’s ‘Arboretum,’ we have already men- 
tioned, plunged hill) in debt, of which L.240^^eil9lfflied, 
at the time of his death, to be liquidated not only by its 
own sale, but by the sale of twelve of his other works, 
which Avere mortgaged to cover its expenses. To free 
himself and family from pecuniary obligations, whicb 
five years ago amounted to £10,000, Mr Loudon labouml 
literally to the last day of his life, assisted by his able 
and gifted partner, who Imd, jn the meantime, applied 
her mind to botany and other branches of knowledge 
cultivated by her husband, so tliat she Avns enabled to 
be of great service to him in liis labours, besides pro- 
ducing many independent works, generally of a |iopttJar 
and pleasing character. EA^en a* few days before hjis 
death, when public sympathy was Ixiginiun^ to be ex- 
cited towards him, he addressed a project to infiividtWLls 
of note in rank, literature, and science, soliciting tbseir 
rec^mendation and purchase of his works— rbia inde- 
peflient nature desiring to lean to its own merit rather 
^n to be aided by a mere pecuniary subscrlpriop. 
Tie hand of deafli, hoAvever, interfeired wto this 
aSxmio just as^ it was beginning to operate, In bis be- 
half)* he died of disease of the lungs* at JBayswater. on 
the Uth December 1843, retaUuiag to the last tliat 

* It flfi vesua pleasure to obsim tl^tascbenie has been set on 
fioot fbr the Uqtiidatiiin of by the sale of bis 

works, and that It fs tmooecidhiy'^ ItabriglDatoirs, 

thd suiu oolioct^ ttelUS Mi 

; under fOuttectt^Aurar^ ^ , 
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ctefitrneBs and energy of mind by which his laborious 
life hod been throughout distinguished. 

Never, perhaps, did any individual possess more 
energy and determination than Mr London ; whatever he 
undertook he pursued with enthusiasm, and carried to 
an end, notwithstanding all the difficulties and depress- 
ing cireumstances to which we have alluded. He could 
not said to possess the higher gifts of genius: he 
>vas more a methodical compiler of the thoughts of 
others, than an original inquirer and discoverer ; but in 
point of industry and perseverance he M^as unequalled. 
He i^sessed to an extraordinary degree the art of 
drawing forth the knowledge of others ; and as soon as 
he had formed the plan of one of his works, he seemed 
endowed with an instinctive feeling which guided him 
at once to the persons who could give him the best 
information on the subjects he had in view — informa- 
tion which they were often not aware they ijossessed. 
Arbund him, in his study, masses of knowledge, thus 
ghsaned iirom practical men, were arranged in labelled 
n^piuttments, ever ready when needed; and by the 
lilcll^my of his mind, and the incessant labours of his 
pfih, Me gave these thoughts to the public in an inviting 
and us^ul form. *'rhose w'ho knew Mr Loudon in 
private liffe/ says an intimate friend, • will long enter- 
ttiin a deep regret for his loss, and will always cherish a 
remembrance of his truly excellent character and dispo- 
sition. His vast and^t)mprehensive talents were indeed 
‘‘ clothed with humility,” and were freely offered wher- 
ever they could be of use. He was most afiectionate in 
all the relations of private life, generous in hospitality. 
Candid in expressing his opinions, and an untiring and 
zealous advocate of every moral and social improvement, 
setting forth at all times an example of honourable in- 
dustry, and of public and private worth.’ 


HUMOROUS PEOPLE. 


ThosIs persons who are always innocently good- 
humoured are very useful in this world, by diffusing a 
generous cheerfulness among all who approach them. 
Habitual vivacity has the recommendation of not only 
its own pleasurable feeUnga, but it has a sanitary 
bcinefit} for it keeps the blood in proper circulation, 
quickens the understanding, and even h Ips digestion, 
indeed it conduces to long life : while, on the other 
hund, the habit of yielding to and fostering sadness of 
heart, embitters and shortens the days of the young. 
It is yrell said by Solomon, that * a merry heart doetli 
medicine; but a broken spirit drieth the 
bones.* In later times, Bolingbroke gave it as his ex- 
|ieriencc that, ‘ in this farce of life, wise men pass their 
tiffie in mirth, whilst fools only are serious’ — an obser- 
yatldn tiiat recalls to memory the lines of the poet — 

* fiiportiiroeti find woodcocks by their eyes, 

As fools Are knovm by looking wise.’ 

If this be SO, it is surely best to be cheerful, and, in the j 
words of Byron, j 

‘ * To laogli at all things, for we wish to know, I 

I What, after aU, are all things byt a show r 


Sheridan Knowles, ih his play of William Tell^ has hap- 
pily described the hlessings of a cheerftd temper 

‘ Who wonld not have ail eyo 
To see the sun, where others see a cloud t 
A frame so vernal, as, in Sptte of abd#, 

Ttt think it genial maamBt oU year fhufid ? . 

1 do not know the fool would aOt such 


A. man !' 


t 


Humorists would be toiudi#l^e in favour, could tney 
only be taught what ssiSs llidid what are hot the proper 
Mhies and subjects fbr exercise of their jocularity. 
A^ye alljlpn^, tfeey ^ht to tefrain ftom playing off 
their tf^^fifeputations and manners of 

little incidents of the passing hour, and 
t ^^.the imagirtation, ought shl^y SiipplV 

i- eirck. , Natural: Im-petfeitions au4 
never to be se^aeted As maykii foy ndlci^ 


to shoot its shafts at. It is well to ‘ laugh at all things* 
that may be properly laughed at ; but it is still more 
commendable to resist all temptations to raise a laugh 
by personal allusions which hurt the feelings of some one 
individual in the company. When this virtuous forbear- 
ance is strictly observed, a humorist’s society becomes 
an enjoyment to all, for each feels sure that there is no 
danger of the flying shaft penetrating the sanctuary of i 
friendly secrecy, or going beyond the bounds of good 
breeding. By sporting with another’s weaknesses, iii- 
flriTiitics, and personal singularities, we may certainly 
divert the company for a moment, and gratify our own 
selfish vanity, which is ambitious to show superiority ; 
but, as Chesterfield justly observes, tins is a pretty sure 
way to make enemies for ever, for * even those m ho 
laugh will, upon reflection, fear and despise us : it is 
ill-natiu*ed, and a good heart desires rather to con(!eal 
than expose other people’s weaknesses or misfortunes. 

If we have wit, we should use it to please, and not to 
hurt: we may shine, like the sun in the temperate zone, 
without scorching.* Conversation may impart plea- 
santry and cheerfulness, without having even the slight- 
est recourse to personality, an indulgence in which is 
an infallible sign of an uneducated and unamiable dis- 
position. Barrow, in his Sermon, against FooUnh Jesting, 
remarks, that ‘ The weaknesses of men, of what kind 
soever (natural or moral, in quality or in act), consider- 
ing Avhence they spring, and how much we are all sub- 
ject to them, do need excuse, and in fairness call for 
compassion, not for mirth, to lx? drawn from them ; they, 
in respect to common humanity „«hould rather lx* stu- 
diously connived at and concealed, or ipij^illy excused, 
than wilfully laid open and wantonlv tfescauted on ; 
they are rather to be secretly deplored than openlv 
derided.’ 

The truly ideasant and well-behaved htnnorist will 
scorn to convert his wit into a sparring weapon or an 
ofiensive missile ; but will ever be mindful of the obser- 
vation of St James, * If any man offend not in word, ho 
is a perfect man.* Ill-natured wits might take an im- 
proving lesson from an anecdote or two which we may j 
here relate *. — In the midst of a gay party at Versailles, | 
Lords XIV. commenced a facetious story, but coradudr-d ! 
it abruptly and insipidly. J^resently, one of the com- ] 
pany having left the room, the king said, ‘ I am sure ; 
you must have observed how very uninteresting my ' 
anecdote was. After 1 had commenced, I recollected I 
that it reflected rather severely on the immediate an- I 
cestor of the prince of Armagnac, who has just quitted 
U8 ; and on this, as on every other occasion, 1 think it ; 
far better to spoil a good story than distress the feelings j 
of a worthy man.’ The celebrated mimic, Griffen, was | 
asked t-o imitate the person, manner, and singularly j 
awkward delivery of Dr Woodward, the geologist and ! 
physician, in tlie cliaracter of Dr Fossil, in a farce then I 
preparing under the title of Titree Hokrs after Marrimje. \ I 
The mimic dressed himself up at a countryman, and 
went to the doctor to ask his advice about a long series j 
of diseases with which he pretended his poor wife was 
afflicted. All this he did to justify and prolong the in- 
terview, that he might have sufficient time to study the 
doctor’s manner. This accomplished, he offered him 
the fee of a guinea, which the docjkr declined, saying, 

* Keep your money, poor man I keep your money ! you 
have need of all your cash and ofl your patience too, 
with such a load of diseases At home.’ The actor, on 
his retuili to the farce-writer, related this conversation, 
and concluded liy declaring that he would sooner die 
tlian prostitute his talehts by making a public laugh- 
ing-stock of Dr Woodward, who, receiving him as a 
|Mor man, had shown tender htiinanity and compas- 
sionate syinj»athj(r at the niuta^te of his assumed cala- 
mities *f 

j. A* person uneasiness at the 

direct attacks ^ aheartlesi humorist the better sport 
Iw prow* It it wiMtt to neceive hit talliei wi«i 
apparent hOA^at acutely one may feel 

hiS ertt^ joSA pubUcly ridiculed, 
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lie hung himself from vexation ; but Socrates, when 
satirised on the stage, showed his usual wisdom by 
laughing at the players. Whether his laugh was 
genuine or forced, must remain a question; for though 

Excess of wit irtSy oftentimes beguile, 

Jests are not always pardoned— by a smile. 

Men may disguise their malice at the heart, 

And seem at ease, tliough pained witii inward smart. 
Mistaken, we iliinlr all such wounds of course 
llcflection cures. Alhs I it makes them worse. 

IJke scratches, they will double anguish seize, 

Hankie In time, and fester by dogrecss, 
ir.arsh to the heart, and grating to the ear. 

Who can reprOof without reluctance hear ? 

»’hy against priests the general heat so strong, 

But that they show us all wo do is wrong ? 

AN'it well applied does weightier wisdom right, 

And gives us knowledge while It gives delight. 

Tims on the stage wo with applause behold 
What would have pained us from the pulpit told. 


ROBIN REDBREASr NOT A GENTLEMAN. 

Ix tlu' Riiinnu’vnt' we lived at Millbuni Cottage, in the 
inimcdiMte neighbourhood of Millbum Tower (five miles 
from Etiiiihurgh, on the Corstorpliine road), and had eon- 
htnnt access to tlie grounds. This residence was originally 
a tt)\\ er, built by tlic late Sir Robert Liston — long British 
ambassador at Coiistantiiiople — on the site of his father’s 
i farm, ami embracing the original fann-housc as an adiimet 
i to the tow<'i', and finally to the very classical and beautiful 
, Imildings afterward^ added. 

I The little ifirm-lionso lies behind the larger biuldings ; 
j and a pi’ctty csplanado leads from the wliolt^ to a small 
slu'ct of watifi^(the first of a flcilcs of fish-ponds), heaiiti- 
fubv shaded by wood, and fhe resort, of various Hptaa'cs of 
; A\'utei‘-lbw 1. Tlu* wliolc grounds are ebanningly wooded. 

: Crider . 'I large tree in this quiet and secluded spot an hr- 
^'ulid lady used to delight to ait and read or work in her 
. iJatli ('liuir, the ser\’ant.s leaving her occasionally for hours. 

, But she soon ijcast'd to be without cornpiuiy ; a btnfi' little 
fellow of a Ibibhi first used to eome and liop about ber, 

; ehirpiug a titt le or riiKsionally from tbe neighbouring berlge ; 
i l>y .and by be would hop on the jiole of the chair, and 
I tiiirdly lie w ouhl iiereh on the arm or back of the ebair, 
M iul rn'en on tbe lady’s shoulder. She, of course, was de- 
lighted with surdi eonfidoiice, and often rmrried crumbs of 
cake, <S:('. for him, but which he sfjeiaed not mueh to value, 
having iilmndfima*. of other food ; hnt he was very regular 
ill his attendanco upon her. We all used to go to see him, 
and it made no rUflibmiee to Robiti : he went through his 
usual niovemtsnts. At last we mentioned the cireiimstancc 
to the gardener, who seeiUed to know Robin web, and, to 
i our astonishment, d<*flignated him ‘ an impudent little 
seonndrrd !’ and not without cause, as the following anee- 
I lote will sliow : — 

Robin liari, it ser’ins, been at one time a favourite witVi 
/ady Liston, and she had Jit this time been dead seven 
V cars. He lived constantly in the gardens, and habitually 
built bis nest in tlie conservatory. His custom had for 
: long time been, and now was, to attend any strangers who 
visited tlie gardens, flying after them from pole to pole, 
i and when they CntcTcd tlm conservatories, entering also, 

I and hojipiug from twig to twig as they proceeded; and 
j finally accijinpaviying them to their ciuriages, or, if they 
; lia.d non*', to opposite; the residence where e^irriagea were 
! nfuially left- It was also his custom oonstantlv break- 
j fVist with Lady Liston, entering the witidow boldly if it 
were open, or demanding entrancfe if it wore not ; coming 
vipon the table, hopping upon her shoulder, and generally 
makitig himself perfectly at home. 

In the course of his buildings in the greenhoi3|»e, he at 
mu; time took a feucy to have an esplanade tb his resi- 
dence ; that is, he laboured for a f()rtrti|kht to raise up a 
large leaf to where he intended to bultd his nest, and alter 
feilures iimumetablb, at last succeeded ; and then in%ht 
he be seen strutting upon this leaf in front of his pest, and 
raising up his voice in what he meant for singing. Alto- 
gether, he w'os a remarkable bird, and was talked of and 
made of aecordingly. 

But ixirfectiob is not in nature, not even in a Robin Rfed- 
breast. Robin’s character as a hiiiSband and * gehtleiian 
remained unimpeached fer yesifd yisfid it vr^-pOver doubted 
that in these reipeoti he (X)fh|ai|d any that 

ever wore a red lie annVf 


ally became a bachelor, his wife and family lOaviM him^ as 
is usual among Robins, at their appointed tiipo- year, 
however, it was observed tliat the lady did not leave ; and 
after a time, it wa.s discovered that she would not leave, 
though receiving pretty emphatic liints tliat her lord wished 
her to be off. People* as usual, took different sides, some 
applaudhig the lady’s constancy , and others doubting if the , 
prerogatives of husbands sbohld be infeiU^d, vvhatever 
they might b<*. The lady came off second-best in this case, 
as in too many otht;rs. We are sorry to be obliged to tell 
the story, hut the truth of history requires it. Robin^ seil^- 
ing words useless, rr.sortcd to blows ; and, to the horror of 
his admirers, gave the unfortunate partner of hia palm-leaf 
one too many. He killed her I 

Of course he coiild no longer be a favoiirite with a lady. 
He was denied the entree to the breakfast-room, and even 
floutc'd away if he ventured to ofter his attentions oh a 
walk. One of tho.inflgtJs of justieiary having called Soon 
after, it was even proposed to briiig l)iiri to trial, and 
have him excented ; but the judge gave it as bis oydnion 
that an indiOjUiiit could not be sustained. Man only,’ 
said this leaniOTpci'son, ‘ has the distinction of wfierpetuum 
mncultiin' — which may be interpreted, a lasting chain; 

*■ sccumium leges ferm naiura;^ continued the judge — which, 
again we must interpret, means, according to the laws of the 
redbreasts — ‘ I airi of opinion that he would be acquitted ; 
ci npfui leges et in foro consdeniUe ' — again meaning, botli in 
law and in conBciencc ; or that tbe verdict would be, n« 
more graphically given by a Yorkshire jury in somewhat 
similar circuin stances, ‘ sarved her night ! ’ In short, it was 
a noUjmsequi. But however the law might lie, Robin’s cha- 
racter was blasted. He was never ngahi received into 
favour by bis mistre.sa while she lived ; and though ho fol- 
lowed tiie usual course of redbreasts, In; was a marked 
mar.. Even the gardener did not forgive him. 

Such an; .a few real traits in the history of this rather 
fciugular binl. His poetical character is b(‘antiful, and it 
is widely known. It is believed to be derived from the 
single story of the ' Babes in the Wood’ — a proof how 
powerful is the voict; of the bard. In his real character, the 
1 Robin seems to be a familiar, some might say a bold bird: 
hut exeei)t the anecdote now given, we have never heard 
of his cl*uelty ; and how fer tins is to be dcettU’d cruelty, 
or whether it is (•rnelty at all, and not the instinct ini- 
planted for the most necessary purposes, i t is impossible to 
say. After a time, t;very creattite deserts its young, and 
its mate also. Perhaps this is the only instance of a mate’s 
beitig knowii to have desired to adhei^;, and this aberration 
may have been oceasioned by tbe climate of the locality. 
At all events, these facts are believed to be perfectly trtie 
in all particulars, and so they fonua contribution, however 
trivial, to the history of animals. 



ONE OF THE IDOLATBIE8 OF ENCiLAN U. 

The only place in P^ngland w'e know of wdicn; the great and 
the small frankly consort, is the betting ring at Biiisorn and 
Newmarket, where his grace will take the horse-dealer’s 
odds, and I'ke rma— that i» the place of almost national 
interest and equality ; but what other is fctiere ? At 
BLxeter Hall (another and opposite national itistituBbn) 
my lord, takes the chair, and is allowed the lead. Go to 
Guildhall on a feast day, my lords have a high table fev 
themselves, with gold and plate, wdiere the commonets 
have crockery, and no doubt witli a prodigious deal ttioro 
green fat in the turtle-sdup than fallg to the share of thfe 
lK)or sufferers at the plebeian table. Tho theatre wm a 
place Wiierfe our tieli and poor met in common ; but the 
great have deserted that amusement, and are thmkhig of 
sitting dow’n to dinner, or are preparing for the oper* when 
thrcj acts of the comedy are over. The honest citlifeOn who 
tak(J liis simple walk on a Sunday in the park, coihes near 
, hisfccttcrs, it is true, hut they are passing him in their 
! ca^ages or on horsel^ack ; nay, it must have stnicsk any 
phi|u person who may chance to have trayclfed abroad in 
st^mboat or railroad, how the great EngUok^an, or the 
would-be great (and the faults of a master, as Sir 
Joshua Reynolds says, are always to w seen in the exagge- 
rations of his imitato^), ^ili lilt alone/pei^l^^ in Ids soli- 
tary carrisjge on the fore<4eGkiratbiet tnttn eothe anieng the 
vulgar crowd who arc et^oying themeielves in the more 
I commodious part of the y^ss^L if have a fault to find 
writli the fe*ntpna|blq aHstoorlmy of free country, it is 
I not idiat they wut tbenjfi^^ up, and do ^ they like, but 
that Idiey folks, who will insist upon imitating 
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them : and tins is not their fault; it is ours. A philosopher 
has but to walk into the Bedford and Kiissel-squaro dis- 
trict, and wonder over this sad characteristic of his coun- 
trymen : it is written up in the largo bills in the windows 
which show tlmt the best houses In London are to let. 
There is a noble mansSon in Russel-sqnare, for instance, of 
wdiieh the proprietors {woposo to make a club, but the in- 
habitants of Bloomsbury who w'ant a club must have it at 
the west end of the town, as far as possible from their 
own unfashionable quarter : tliose who do inhabit it want 
to move away from it ; and you hear attorneys’ wives and 
honest stockbrokers’ ladies talk of quitting the vulgar dis- 
trict, and liioving towards ‘the court end,’ as if they were 
to get any good oy living near her Majesty the Queen at 
Pitmioo ! Indeed, a man who, after living much abroad, 
returns to his own country, will find there is no ineaTincKS 
in Ekiroi>c like that of the frcfebom Briton. A woman in 
middle life is afraid of her lady’s-maid, if tlic latter has 
lived in a lord's family previously. In the days of the 

existence of the C club, young men used to hesitate 

and make apologies before they avowed they belongt'd to 
it j and the reason was, not that the members w’ere not as 
go^ as themselves, but bceansc they were not better. 
The club was ruined betause there were not lords enough 
in it. 'Die young barristers, the young artists, the young 
tnerchants from the city, w-ould not, to l>e sure, sjwak to 
their lordships if they wore present, but they pined in I 
their abs^ce— they sought for jdaces w’hero their august 
patrons might occasionally be seen and worshipped in 
silence ; and the cornipr of Waterloo PJjice is now dark, 
and the friendly steam of dinners no longer greets the 
passers-by there at six o’clock. Thus, as it seems to us, 
the groat' people in England have killed our society. It is 
not their ftmlt ; but it is our meanness . — ForeMpi Qmxrtmip 
Jamuarp 1844. 

QUICKSILVER FROM CHINA. 

This moial — so extensively employed in medicine, in the 
amalgamation of the noble metals, in ^vater-gilding, the 
making of vermilion, the silvering of looking-glasses, the 
dUitig gf barometer and thermometer tubes, &o. — has 
hiihoxtq been imported chiefly from Spain, Germany, and 
jpexia, howrevBif, there is a prospect of its being 

China, some of the provinces of which have 
bOeti lon^ known to yield it in considerable abundance. 

of the ihain novelties in the Chinese import consists in 
jmtnode of pacluige, thb metal being simply i)Ourcd into 
(T b|ece of bamboo,^ about a foot long and three inches 
having each end fimly closed with n iiiru This mde 
ibnn of pac&ge is tbuud quite as serviceable as the iron 
ibottle in wliich mercury is usually brought, while it is 
l%hter, and in every way more convenient for shipnieut. 
i^>ednioiis were recently showTi in the Ijoudon market ; 

remuhcratlng prices w*hich they brought, it 
4^^ that renewed shlpnients of the article to 
Ilkxit>p0 will take place on an exteusive scale. 

MOTIVE TOWER OF NIAGARA. 

Measarements, says a writer in Silliman’s Journal, have 
lke«^ miide of the volume of the Niagara river, from 
it appeara that the motive power of the eataract exceeds, 
by iM»ariy frgiyfbldt'aS the meobaDtoal force of water and 
steam-power rendezod available in Bfitm for tbe piup^ 
imparting motion to tbe maabinery which snffioes to per- 
form the mahnthoturing laboaei ^ a large portion of the 
inhabitsmtfi of the woil^ also m power applied 

ibr transporting tliM by ataaidH’ats and etean^ 

cars, and thefr aeas. 

Indeed it anpears pmbabte se 

established by the Creator, pui^ . dMib, in this single 
waterfall, more intoose and eiimlve Iban is i^ea- 

sary to move all the aftifloiiU insiidlliievy of hablable 
#>be. 

CARBONIC ACH) IN TOB AfWOSPHBRB. 

have recently be^ peirforined by _ 
J^aidt and Lewy, in order to aiOenabii ss accurately as 
dWe, the different proportions of oiurbohio acid con- 
In the air of a huge town, and in that of 
For thi| piirpose im s^arattis was estafdisl^ 
about ten miles frhiin Paris, and 
Tmoita parts of/the dty. From the 20th 
Jptb October 184^ three series of * 

^ ^ dWimd at the same time, in both 
ahr, to as obtain 


experiment about six ^ins of carbonic acid. After the 
most careful manipulation, aiul a reversal of the apparatus, 
so that no difference might arise fi*om that caiise, it was 
found that tlie carbonic acid contained in the fl(ir of Paris 
w'as to that in the air of Andilly as 100 to .02; in other 
words, the atmosphere of the country contains less car- 
bonic acid than that of the city. A certain amount of 
carbonic acid (about 1 pai*t in 1000) is always found in 
common air, be it ever so pure ; but a quantity so great as 
that indicated by the preceding exi>oriments,* indubitably 
establishes the siipeidor' healthiness of the open country. 
It may be questioned, however, if experiment could detect 
any appreciable difference between tlic air of a well kept 
and regularly laid out city, and that of tlic country. 

OUTW’ARD CLEANLINESS. 

With rt^fcrcnce to the conclusion of an article in No. 1 1 , 
entitled /In EvBnintf nnth the Workinp-daHum^ a friend points 
out the following passage of c|uaint elocpience in the works 
of Saiiertcig : — ‘ What w'orship, for example, is then^ not, 
in mere w ashing ! prrhajwi one of the most moral things a 
man, in common casc.s, has it in his power to do. Strip 
thyself, go into the bath, or were it into the limpid pool 
or running brook, and there wash and be clean ; thou w'ilt 
.step out again a i>nrer and a better man. This consciou.?- 
ness of pertcct outer pureness — that to tin* skin there now 
adheres no foreign speck of imperfection — how it radiates 
on thee, with cunning symliolic influences, to thy very 
soul ! Thou hast an increase of tendency tow’ards ail gotid 
things whatsoever. The oldest Eastern sages w ith joy and 
holy gratitude had felt it to bo so, and that it was tlic 
Maker's gift and w-vll. It remains a religious duty in the 
East. Nor conld Hen- Pix>fes.sor Straflss, when I put the 
question, deny that for its, at prcscwit, it is still such here 
in the West. To that dingy ojierRtivo emfr^iig from his 
soot-mill, what is the first du^y I will presenbe, imd offer 
help towards ? That he clean the skin of liimu Can he pray 
l)y any ascertained method? One knows not to a cer- 
tainty ; but, with a sufliciency of soap and w^atcr, he can 
wash. Even the dull English feel something of this : they 
liave a saying, ‘‘ deanliriess is near of kiu to godliness 
yet never, in any country, saw I men worse w ashed, and, 
in a climate drenched with the softest (doud-water, such a 
scarcity of baths.’ 


S 0 N N E T — E V E N I N G. 

JlY MISH CAMILI/A TOCI.MrN. 

I LOVE to watch ibe bright stars, one by one. 

As rushfii^l throMKb the veil of early night, 

By tiny they struggle into light. 

Breathless, and irembljog, now their race is done. 
Wateb I ye will see eneb mount its golden throne ! 
Pierce, -wBli a steadfast gaze, the ether gray. 

And ye wiU see outspring each spArkling ray ; 
gbfningM wbca the world was young they shone ! 

And np with an unwriiiklod brow ! 

And iMl alw thus a Hebe-motlier stand 
For eaun t l s s f a p w «tiN? 1 only know 

Bnw mneh I Jove^l^ watdi the quaint named Imnd 
WNh dim Iswirtiihiw, Idr ihty will look 
Vpm Future's seated book ! 


NOTICE. 

DUhotmiy in a Hi^h WaHt--- 
decdgnied to ■t^pnariae Life-Assiu^ce OHices 

theni business— We gave a 
of oU iraewn tolMiiii^ ogmiptive system, 

and pn»hl«e4 which observe an 

equally h^ournble CCbllW S Ihtui doing all in our power to make 
the public aw^ eCJjim and societies which aro, in this 

reiq^, ifkost In cooforinlty with this pro- 

Bdin, we no^ hcnourible list the name of the Temfe- 

RAKCB PaoVinuNt Mdbcgate Street, London. 


PnteUtfied by w. andift. CiiAMBiM, Bdinbtiigh; and, with thahr 
penaiae^, by W* (k Oat* Aii^ jOaimer, Londom— Printed by 
^ and % ^liih atr^t, Edinburgh. 

Clomn^ oeM Firtt SerUg, in tw^ve tolumes, 

ntpd aim odd iets, may bo had ttm the puh- 

BdNswer ihelrlip^^ of the jounMa la now 
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SMALL FAULTS MAR GREAT VIRTUES. ! 
‘ My dear children,’ said Mrs Herbert, opening the door 
of the room in which the young folks were sitting, ‘ I 
am sorry to interfere with your occupations and amuse- 
ments, but your aunt cannot bear so much noise this 
evening. Jane, my dear, yon must leave your practis- 
ing for to-day ; and Charles and Charlotte, do try to 
moderate your voices and laughter, or else go into the 
nursery, where you will not molest anybody.’ 

*How provoking,’ said Charlotte, as her mother closed 
the door ; * as sure; as ever we are happily settled and 
enjoying ourselves, w^ are interrupted with — your aunt 
can’t do with ^lis, and your aunt can’t bear that : ’tis my 
opinion that ray aunt caimt)t bear anything that makes 
other people happy.’ 

‘No, indeed, I don’t think she can,’ said Jane; ‘ she is 
so particular and so odd-tempered. I don’t know how 
mamma bears with her ; but then,’ added she, a smile, 
something between pity and contempt, curling her 
pretty moutli, * it is not so much to be wondered at, for 
she is an old maid, you know.’ 

* IVell, then, all I can say is, that old maids are a 
great bore,’ added Charles: ‘but come, Charlotte, let 
us go to the nursery ; we can make as much jioisc as we 
like there, that’s one comfort.’ And away they went to 
finish their game of backgammon, wdiere their merry 
voices and hearty laughter could disturb no fastidious 
ears, leaving Jane to solve the problem, whether, sup- 
posing such a very unlikely thing happened as that she 
should be an old maid, she ever could be so irritable and 
Jiard to please as aunt Susan ; whose history, showing 
bow it was that, though handsome, clever, and esti- 
mable, she had failed to gain the love of those about her, 
we shall proceed to relate. 

Miss, or, as she was called by courtesy, Mrs Susan 
Faringham, was the eldest daughter and co-heiress of 

a wealthy manufacturer in the flourishing town of H . 

When young, she had possessed equal claims to beauty 
with her pretty niece Jane, and far superior advantages 
of fortune. Educated at a time when women were denied 
those literary advantages they now possess, she had 
nevertheless filmed a taste for reading ; and her mind, 
naturally vigorous and acute rather than brilliant or 
versatile, led her to pursue a course of study more cal- 
culated to strengthen the judgment Utan to excite the 
imagination, and to increase the force of a character 
already more energetic than is common with her sex. 
Whilst very young, she had imbibed religious opinions 
of a peculiar and somewhat asoetio nature ; and the 
death of her mother, before she had completed her seven- 
teenth year, tended considerabfy to strengthen them. 
From that period she h$d^^ b^ invest^ witli mucli 
authority as mistress in her ikther^B hou a situation 
which tended rather to foster a maj^er natur^ly to^ 


sclf-confidcnt and dogmatical. Her sister, two years 
her junior, was^at the time of her mother’s death, sent 
to a fasliionahii^st ablishrnerit for the education of young I 
ladies. 

Ellen Faringham was not only pleasing in person, but 
her naturally mild and conciliating, manners acquired a 
high degree of polish from association w ith young people 
of rank and fortune ; and lier taste for the elegancies and 
embellishments of life was fostered and cultivated, bo 
that when at eighteen she becarse a settled inmate at 
home, she was generally allowed to be more attractive 
tb.an her highly-gifted sister. Susan’s character com- 
manded resj)ect, but Ellen’s manners won love. A few 
mor.ths after Ellen’s leaving school, the sisters were 
deprived of their remaining parent, who died suddenly, 
leaving them joint-heiresses of a fortune arnountiug to 
sixty thousand pounds. 

On the death of their father, the sisters were received 
into tlu; family of a maternal aunt who resided in the 
same town, and who was not displeased with the office 
of chaperon to her lovely and well-dowered nieces. It 
will be readily supposed that there was no lack of 
aspirants to the fair hands of the sisters ; and it was not 
long before it became kuown that the handsome and 
fascinating Reginald Herbert, who had won such golden 

opinions during his six weeks’ visit in H , had made 

good his cause in the heart of the pretty Ellen. ‘ It was,’ 
so everybody said, ‘quite unexceptionable; such an equal 
match.’ Mr Herbert’s father, a highly respect^Wiii^on- 
don merchant, had at his death left his son in possession 
of .an extensive and very lucrative business. Reginald 
Herbert himself was clever, handsome, and accom- 
plished. True, it was whispered that he had not been 
quite so steady and domestic as could be desired. But 
then w’hat young men were ? He might not make the 
worse h^rsband on that account. There was no doubt 
but that after marriage he would be all that the most 
fastidious could desire — the influence of a wife, it was 
observed, was so great.^ Scores of instances could be re- 
membered in which it had produced the most wonderful 
results ; the hundreds in which it had utterly failed were 
conveniently forgotten. Susan alone looked grave, and 
remonstrated on the shortness of the acqualutance, and 
the Mttle that I'jllen could possibly know of the real 
tenjper, habits, and principles of the man to whom she 
w^ about to intru8t| her happiness for life. But it is 
homeless n?asoniug with a girl of eighteen under the in- 
fluence of a first attacliment. So, after the usual period 
had been allowed for tlie hopes and fisars, the transports 
and despairs, the quarrels and Reconciliations, which are 
said to constitute the deUghte of lijat dJightful 
epoch— courtship— Ellen wasf inaixi^ and iii^mpanied 
her husband to London. * 

Susan, however, did not, so soon to 

relinquish her mid indelpendence. Numerous 
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were the suitors who bowed l)efore the power of her 
charms ; some of them, too, in every respect quite eli- 
gible. As her aunt remarked to her sympathising 
acquaintances, ‘It was truly provoking, and to her 
quite imiomprehensible, to see a girl throw away so 
many excellent offers. She did believe Susan, with all 
her talents, beauty, and fortune, would die an old maid.’ 
This prophecy was repeated before her niece at least 
once a-day ; but it failed of the desired effbct. In truth, 
Susan suspected that the power of her gold was at least 
equal to the power of her charms; and her ardent and 
enthusiastic spirit revolted from the idea of bestowing 
the hoarded treasures of her heart upon one who could 
allow tlie fortune with whicli that heart would be ac- 
companied the least weight in tlie balajice. She felt 
within herself the power of disinterested and enduring 
affection, but then it must Ixi for one wlio could appre- 
ciate the gift, and repay it with a love as pure and 
exulted as her own. Her peculiar religious ojunions, 
too, operated unfavourably for lier lovers, and yt^ar after 
year passed on, until, to her iKint\s no small chagrin, 
Susan reached the alSrming ago of tivo-and-twenty, 
still bearing the style and tith^ of Miss Faringliani. 
About this time considerable cxcitenujit was produced 

in tlie select circles of H sind its neighbourhood, by 

the return home, after an absence of several years (which 
time he had sptait in Jravelling), of the eldest son of Sir 
Thomas Bernard, a baronet of good family and fortune, 
and the great man of the ncighhourliood. 

Edward Bernard M^as not, strictly speaking, what is 
called handsome, hut he possessed tliat whicdi perhaps 
is generally found more attractive in a man than mere 
regularity of feature — an intelligent expressive eounte- 
nance, joined to a fine manl.y figure, and manners the 
courtesy and urbanity of 'which conciliated all >vith 
whom he came in contacjt Of coiu*8e he was warmly 
welcomed by all who had the honour of iiumljcring 
themselves amongst his frievnis or acquaintances ; ami 

11 was for some time kqit in a state of unusual 

gaiety and disBipation b> tlio fetes and parties given 
in honour of his return. On his first mei^ting -with 
Susan, he appeared much struck witli her beauty and 
evident superiority. Eiirther acquaintance confirmed 
and deepened the impression, and gave Irni some hoi)e 
that it was mutual. His cjonversatiomu talents were 
considerable, and lie i)osse.ssed, in a great degree, the 
art of drawing out the information, and developing the 
powers, of those with whom he eonversed. Susan felt 
in h1l^*««qiany that she both gave and received plea- 
sure and information. His manner, also, was |)eculiarly 
4(greeable to her, Ixnng singidarly free from that strain 
of exaggerated com jdi merit in w hich her admirers gene- 
raUy appeared to tliirik it necessary to address a w'oraan. 
Ilis moral character stood deservedly high ; and tliougli 
on religious subjects his sentiments w ere at first unde- 
cided, he appeared open to conviction, and it was not 
long before Susan had the pleasnn^ of perceiving that 
her owm opinions were gaining ground in his mind. 

The result may be easily imagined. Susan began 
with esteem for the character,, and admiration of the 
talents of her admirer, and ended wdth love for him- 
self; and, before the end of another year, she was 
engaged to Edward Bernard, and the time fixed upon 
for the marriage to take place. Great was the rejoicing 
of her aunt, and her love for her niece knew no boundB, 

‘ it was such an excellent matclu’ And l^iusari hciself, 
how changed did everything appear to her! jLife 
seemed no longer a weary pilgrimlge — a time appoii|^.ed 
for the performance of certoin duties, and the enauralice 
of certain trials — ^Imt a glorious iieriod; given, it is true, 
to p^pare for a higher and happier state of existence, 
but in which, if there waa some sorrow to be borne, 
tiieruJto milch jhappiness to be enjoyed. It was bliss, 
Sutuu thoipfht, ippre than she had dared to hope would 
evf«f jbe*h& lot. io>be beloved as she believed herself 
tO.bp.; ■ 

Th«no are BOtn#^ch^actcrs upon wdiom happiness lias 
a more than adversity. Busan’s was 


one of these. Tier heart seemed to open and expand 
beneath its genial rays. She had more consideration 
for the weaknesses, more patience for the follies of her 
fellow-creatures than formerly ; and her manner, while 
it lost none of its dignity, a(;quired the subdued and 
womanly grace in wliich it had been deficient. She had, 
however, one source of uneasiness — her sister. Susan had 
visited Ellen several times sinc*e her marriage, but tlie 
style in which she and her husband lived, and the conj- 
pany th(?y kept, being fiot only entirely at variance wdtli 
iicr tastes and feelings, but with lier sense of right, lier 
visits had been neither so long nor so frequent as might 
liavc been expected. For some time Ellen’s letters had 
been far from satisfactory. There was a forced gaiety, 
a W’ant of her tisual frankness and candour about them, 
w'hich made her sister fear all was not w ell, and a fore- 
boding of some great calamity would sometimes cross 
I her mind, but it w^as quickly lost in her own brighter 
I aiiticipatiojis ; when one moruiiig a letter was put into 
lier' liand bearing the liondon post-mark, sealed with 
black, and directed in a hand entirely unknown to her. 
Busan’s lieart sickened, and her trembling fingers could 
scarcely break the seal. Her worst fears w^eix‘ more 
than realised. Tlie letter announced the sudden death 
of Mr Herbert, under circumstances of a iieculiarly 
distressing nature. In a fit of temporary insanity, the 
unhappy man had termimited his existence, led, it w^as 
believed, to commit tliis awful act by the tieranged state 
of his affairs. For some time Susan sat mute and 
motionless, gazing in silent horror Vin the fearful an- 
nouncement. At length, as all tbe^liossiblc lainscqnenccs 
of this terrible calamity ruslied ujion liei*vfind, she let 
the letter fiill, and covering*’ her fiiee with lier hands, 
sank upon her knees, aici fervently prajx’d foi’ patience 
and resignation under this severe trial. {Strengthened 
hy thiy devotional exercise, she resolved immediately to 
hasten to lim' bereaved ami suffering sister ; and hastily 
Avriting a note to her lover informing him of her inten- 
tion, and enclosing the letter slu; had received, she 
resolutely (aniunenced the preparations for her melan- 
choly journey. Edward received Susan’s note just as 
he Avas preparing to visit her, and, liastily mounting his 
horse, Avas soon in her presence, offering the assistao' e 
and consolation so greatly needed. Jlis proposal to 
acconij'any Ikt to toAvii Susan declined, observing tliat 
lier sister AA'oiild require all her time and attention, but 
jn'oriiising to WTite an exact stfitemcrit of Mrs Herbert s 
afliiirs ; adding, that if, as she feared, tlioy wx^rc irre- 
trievable, tk:/y future position in regard to each other 
Avould he iiuitter for cairn delibiTation, which llieir 
peiraratiou might render more (?asy. Fahvard had often 
regarded Susan a:r an enthusiast, but her enthusiasm 
had only rendered her more charming so long as it re- 
g.arded himself and their mutual prospects ; but as few 
know tlieir own hearts, so /le had yet to learn that Iris 
Avas hound up in selfishness, of wdiieh liis attachment to 
Susan wnts but a new and iinBuspected form. 

NotAvithstanding liis efforts to appear undisturbed by 
her allusion, bis uneasiness was evident to his Kjtrothed, 
and caused her a deeper pang than any she had yet 
endured. It was Avith a heavy heart she set out on her 
mi6.sioii of meniy ; but there is a rcAvard for tho.se who 
act up to their convictions of right, in the self-approval 
of their own hearts, which no outward eirciun stances, 
however afflicting, can take aw^ay. It will not l>e neces- 
sary to Swell upon Miss Faringham’s visit to the hou.se 
of mourning ; it is sufficient to say that Mrs Herbert’s 
large fortune w^aa entirely dissipated, leaving herself 
and three young children destitute of any resource but 
the generous aid of Susan, who lost no time in com- 
municating with her lover, and explaining to him her 
determination nob to marry until she had secured to 
the widow and orphans an income sufficient to supiiort 
tliem in their own station in life. To this letter Edward 
returned no direct reply, contenting liimself with urging 
her return# and secretly trusting to his influence to pre- 
vent the execution of a scheme which he regarded as 
wild otfd extraraMt in the extreme. This evasion did 
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not escape the observation of Susan, and her fears too 
well divining the reason, caused the bitterest disappoint- 
niont- — disappointment great in proportion as her confi- 
dence had been strong in the sincerity and disinterested- 
ness of his attachment. But this was a time not for 
the indulgence of feeling, but for action. Her afllicted 
sister, with her destitute children, claimed all her sym- 
I)athy arid attention. It was decided that, as soon as 
tlie necessary arrangements could be made, and Mrs 
Herbert’s health would admit of the journey, they should 

return to H . In the meantime mucli had to be 

done, and .Susan’s strength of mind and straightforward 
decision and energy of character appeared to the greatest 
advantage ; and the habits of business which she had 
acquired during the few years she had been uncoiitrolletl 
mistress of a handsome fortune, i)roved now of the 
utmost service. With unwearied perseverance slie exa- 
mined into her sister’s afhiirs, met the creditors of her 
late brother-in-law, and by an equal distribution of 
what remained of his once princxdy fortune, satisfied, 
as far as ix)ssible, all claimants. ’Ibis done, Susan lost 
310 time in setting out on lici‘ return liome, hoping that, 
at a distance from the scene of lier si lort- lived luqipi- 
nesa and bitter misfortunes, her sister would the S(k)ikt 
njgairi strength to iicar her trials with resignation- Poor 
Ellon, after the first violent paroxysm of grief had sub- 
sided, fell into a state of profound melancholy, from 
wliich lier sister had found it imijossible to rouse her. 
Her mind, never strong, Mf)peared snnlc into absolute 
imbecility, and site was alike incapable of thought or 
I action. • 

j If Susan’s jt^urnry to town liad hvX'n a sorrowful one, 

I her return home was no less so. It w as on a bright 

i and bcautifid aflonioon in Alay that llioy reached H . 

As the carriage inissed the old clmrcli, the bells rang 
out a merry -wedding peal, and wdiilst Ellen wuqd. and 
sobbed in unavailitig anguish, vSusan corild only tenderh' 
embrace lier. unablt^ to utter the words of consolation 
whi(:b rose (o her !ip.s, as she remi'inbered that this was 
the day wdiich was to have witnessed her union with 
liitn she so timdcrly loved, and thought of tlic mauner 
in wliicdi, in a lew' short w'ceks, her own bright and 
unclouded pro.spects had been suddenly dimmed and 
overcast. She w'as roused from her iiairiful reflections 
by the stopping of the carrkige at her aunt’s house, 
the door of which immediately opened, and Edw'ard 
stood ready to w'clcome her wutli all his accustomed 
cordiality, and more than liis accustomed tenderness of 
Jtiamier. When Susan retired to rest tliat night, it w^as 
with a lighter heart than she had known since the re- 
ceipt of that terrible letter, and sin- looked I'orward to 
the interview slie had appointed wdth her lover the next 
norning with iiope, nay, even confidence, accusing her- 
self of having been suspiirious and unjust, in having for 
a moment entertained the tbought that he could be 
actuated by ungenerous and mercenary motives. Her 
heart, relieved from the w^eight w hicli had so heavily 
oppressed it, overflow'ed wdlli love and tliankfulness. 
Edward’s meditations were equally satisfactory to him- 
self. He telt sure that absence had by no means dimin- 
ished his mistres.s’s atfectiou, and he was sanguine in 
hia liopes that he slnmld he able to accom]dish liis pur- 
pose of reasoning her out of wdiat he termed her romance, 
in this hope he met Susan the next morning ; but it 
w^as somewhat damped when, instead of returning any 
direct answ'cr to liis recital of wdiat he had •sufiere.d 
during her aiisence, and his delight at her return, she 
said, ‘My dear Edward, I requested to see you this morn- 
ing, in order that we miglit as soon as possible come to 
a plain understanding. I must confes.s that I was sur- 
prised, nay grieved, that you evaded replying to that 
part of one of my letters ixilatiiig to ^ny sister’s affairs, 
lou must have been aware how anxious I was that 
something decisive should be done, and could scarcely 
be ignorant of what consequence ymr opinion, your 
approbation, Would be to me ?’ * ♦ 

‘ You could not think, my dearest &>isan,’ lie replied, 
‘ that I did not truly sympathise witn your distAss, on 


that I should be unwilling to co-operate with you in 
any reasonable plan that seemed likely to conduce to 
your sister’s luqipiness ; but considering it a subject we 
could better discuss together than by letter, I thought 
it Ixjst to avoid any mention of it until I saw you 
again.’ 

‘Well, then,’ said Susan, ‘though I cannot entirely 
agree with you as to the expedieney of the postponing 
the settleinent of this question, tlie best way to remedy 
the omission will be to come to a decision now ; and as 
my marriage setthanents fortunately have not received 
niy signature, it is still iu my powder to make the neces- 
sary alterations.’ 

‘ And what,’ returned her lover, ‘ are the alterations 
you propose? 1 must know this before I can give an 
opinion.’ 

It Avas with a flushed cheek and beaming eye (for 
fears of Edward’s Avant of generosity again crosi?d her 
mind) that S^np-n replied— ‘ 1 should wish i)no iialf of 
my fortune t(ri>e ^irrovocjably settled on my sister and 
her children. Brought up in the midst of comfort and 
luxury, she must not now, wdici * bowed dowm by sorrow 
and burdened with (\arcs, know what it is to feel depen- 
dence eAxn upon a sister.’ Whatever might he Edward’s 
feelings on this .annoimccracnt, his countenance expressed 
only admiration, as, taking Susan’s liaiid, and tenderly 
kissing it, lie replied, ‘ J entirely' agree w'ith you, my 
dean^.st Susan, that w'c must enaeavour to prevent as 
far as pos.sib]e any feeling of dependence or obligation 
on your sister’s part. With most persons this would 
he difficult : but Avhatever you undertake will be ivell 
done ; and J know no oiu' Aviio can so delicately confer 
:i favour as my gcaicroiis and noble-minded Susan.’ 

‘ Then, dear Edv/ard,’ exclaimed she, ‘ AVf* are of one 
mind, and I .shall Iwivc your assistance in carrying out 
my i)lans. My poor sister ; how happy Avill she be in 
Xiossessiug sucli a frieiui !’ 

EdAvard s ( yc fell before Busan’s earnest tender ga7,e, 
so fiiU of truth and love ; but he said, ‘ In nmtive, in 
intention, avc are, I hope — 1 believe — as you say, of one 
mind, though avc n3ay not exactly agree as to the man- 
ner in Avhieh those intentions should be carried out. I 
am equally' anxious Avitli you that your dear sister 
should be comfortably and suitably ‘provided for; but I 
do Mot tbink it necessary' that half your fortune should 
be the sacrifice. Indeed, my love, your generous nature 
carries you too far ; and forgive me, if 1 say that 1 can- 
not think yn)U display your usual prudence.’ 

‘ I’nidenee ! tins is not a question of pru bmiljlf re- 
turned Susan indignantly; ‘nor yet of generosity only. 
It is a duty, a privilege, that I “ of my' abundance should 
niinister to the necessities” of my sister and her orxdiaii 
children.’ 

‘ 1 should be the last person, Susan, to rciquire or Avish 
any' sacrifice of duty ; that, 1 think, you ought to knoAV ; 
but iu your laudable Avish to befriend your sister, you 
overlook, in iny opinion. Avliat is due to yourself, and, 
alloAv me to add, to me. You feel mucli, aud naturally, 
for your sister’s children ; but Susan, dearest, liave you 
never thought that thc5w^ ma}' be cdiildrcn Avho will have 
a nearer and dearer claim upon ydu ? You kuoAV that 
the estates to wlwch J succeed must in turn descend t6 
my eldest son ; or, in failure of direct descendants, to the 
lieir-at-luw. Think you, Susan, it is right to place the 
half of Amur fortune so entirely' out of your power, to 
the letrimeuf of those (should avc be blessed Avith cLil- 
dre;^) who Avill have a right to look to their parents for 
a provision in acconlancc with the position they will 
ha?{M)counied Iroin their birth?’ 

‘Ah, EdAvard,’ said Susan sadly, ‘could we expect a 
blessing on those children, should we, to enrich them, 
fail in our duty toothers? and forgive me if I remiud 
you, tliat though your estates are entailed, yet. ;Mie in- 
come is so large, that there ought to be no danger of 
any child of yours wanting a suitable provision*, and as 
your arguments have failed to convince me of the im- 
propriety or imprudence of my resolution, I must,, unless 
you have any plan 'to propose that W'e may mutually 
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think better, express my determination of adhering to 
that resolution.’ 

‘ If you had made up your mind what course to ptir- 
sue, I Vender you should give yourself the very unne- 
cessaiy trouble of asking any advice or opinion in the 
matter,* replied Edward in a tone of extreme vexation. 

‘ For my part, I see no necessity for making any settle- 
ment at all. We shall always esteem it a privilege to 
do whatever lies in our power to promote Mrs Herbert’s 
comfort and happiness. I am willing to undertake the 
responsibility of providing the boy with a suitable edu- 
cation and settlement in life — the girls, of course, I 
should not interfere with, leaving them to your own and 
their mother’s management ; but whatever was needed 
to advance their future interests, should not l>e wanting 
on my part when that time arrived. As for your pro- 
position, thinking it both imprudent and unjust, 1 can 
give it neither my sanction nor approval.’ 

‘In fa<;t,’ said Susan, all the pride and determination 
of her character flashing from lier eyes, and speaking 
in her erect bearing, and tlie curled lips scarce!}’' con- 
cealing contempt — ‘ In •fac’.t, my sister and her children 
are to be the poor, humble, and grateful pensioners on 
the bounty of their rich relation. No ; never whilst I 
am sttll free, whilst I have it still in my xwwer to re- 
main Susan Faringhatii.’ 

‘ You are unjust, Susan, very unjust,’ said Edward, 
rising, ‘ and not in a^ state of mind properly to weigh 
the import of your own words. When yon come i 
calmly to reflect upon what has passed, you will, 1 am 
sure, feel that you have judged me wrongfully ; and, 
painful as it is to endure the injustice of one so fondly 
loved, yet I must endeavour to do so with what philo- 
sqphy I can, until your sense of right prompts you to 
acknowledge the wrong you have done me.’ Without 
waiting a reply from Susan, Edward, with an air of 
injured innocence, left the room and the house, glad, 
liowever, that the interview was over without his having 
made any, as he thought, unnecessary concessions, and 
comforting himself with the belief that Susan would 
never sacrifice her own happiness to her sisterly afl'ec- 
tion. But Edward was mistaken in his estimate of 
Susan’s character. Her love was not a blind and self- 
deceiving passion ; k: was founded upon esteem for the 
character of her lover ; and the predom.aating feeling 
of her mind after this interview was one of keen and 
bitter disappointment. The professions of attachment 
which had formerly soothed and delighted her, were 
severe and scrutinising judgment, ‘ w'cighed 
in the balance, and found wanting.’ 

In some minds there is no medium between perfect 
confidence and painfiil suspicion ; and during the few' 
weeks which intervened between Susan’s rupture with 
Edward and her final decision to reject him, his conduct 
only served to strengthen her (iouviction, that inordi- 
nate love of self was the motive which ruled all his 
actions. 

Great was the astonishment of the gossips of H 

on hearing that the proposed alliance was at an end, 
and the heir of Sir Thomas Bernard a rejected lover. 
And Edward, how did he bear fiis sentence ? Candour 


she made every arrangement she thought likely to con- 
duce to Mrs Herbert’s comfort, stipulating only that 
the family should reside under one roof, hoping to find, 
in the society and grateful attachment of her nieces and 
nephew, a cordial for her wounded feelings. But un- 
happily it was Jong before this hope was realised. The 
shoc^k wd}ich her principles had been found strong enough 
to resist, had increased the natural asperities of lier 
tcnijK'r ; and Susan’s experience fully proved that the 
virtues which command esteem do not necessarily excite 
affection. Capable of making the greatest sacrifices, 
she failed in the little arts of indulgent forbearance 
which are the charm of domestic life ; and she had the 
mortification of pterceiving that her presence was felt as 
a restraint, especially by the children of the family. As 
they grew older, however, they felt more sensibly the 
obligations they owed to this generous relative. Charles 
Ilerbert, especially her favourite, and the son of her 
adoption, became increasingly dear to his maiden aunt. 
Whilst he was a child, she had exhibited, considerably 
more patience and forbearance towards him than was 
usual with her ; and though, wdieii crossed and thwarted, 
he might occasionally pronounce old maids in general, 
and aunt Susan in particular, a great bore, still he 
loved her sincerely. 

Her influence over him increased as he grew up to 
man’s estate, and could better appreciate her many 
estimable qualities. In the w-arm, tender, and respect- 
ful alTectioii of this beloved nephew, Susan Fariiighara 
at last found a solace for the disappointments of her 

earl,v life ; and the latest news in is, that Charles 

Herbert i.s the affianced husband of Sii^ Edward Ber- 
nard’s eldest dauglitcr, witlr the cordial approbation of 
both families. 


had humbled him not only in his own esteem hut in 
the csteenj of the neighbourhood. He consoled hi|i8elf 
by reflecting that a more pliant and yielding disposi- 
tion would be better suited to hip as a companiomfor 
life, and he set out for the continent, steadfastly ^r- 
posing to indemnify himself for his failure by a speedy 
and advantageous marriage. 

And Snsan^we wish we could inform our readers 
found a balm for disappointed love in plans 
for But her affection had been too tender 

and and the wound she had received was too deep, 
to admit of a perfect cure. It is true she carried .out 
her filanf sister’s benefit with unabated energy. 

ytiJhbKi&ing a house in the pleasant suburbs of H — 


ritOFESSOK NICHOL’S CONTEMPLATIONS 
ON THE ^^OLAK SYSTEM. 

rttOFCSSoii Nichol has acquired reputation by two 
former works, in which some of tlie grander truths of 
.astronomy were presented in language at once popularly 
intcdligible and highly eloquent. One of these, devoted 
to a history of the progress of tluj Iminan mind in 
making out tin* true tlieory of the Solar System, is 
here presented in a new form, the original subject 
being condensed into a narrow space, and the remainder 
of the volume filled up with matter altogether new, 
consisting of ‘contemplations’ on comets, the individual 
characteristics of the planets, and the constitution of 
tlie sun and moon. Much of the new matter is an ex- 
position, in Dr Nichol’s lucid and brilliant style, of 
some of the most interesting of the recent discoveries 
of the continental astronomers, and it is therefore new 
to a large portion of the scientificj world, (W w'ell as to 
the mass of ordinary readers. For example, we have 
liere the -w hole of the results of the curious and elaborate 
observations of Maedler of Dorpat and Baer of Berlin, 
upon what may now be, without a figure, called tlie 
geography of the moon, the surface of which planet, our 
readers will be amused a.s well as gratified to know, is 
now mapped with considerably more accuracy than that 
of our own globe. 

Of Messrs Maedler and Baer’s three-feet map of the 
moon — a singular triumph of human ingenuity, as yet 
almost unknown to our country— Dr Nichol here gives 
a reduc^ copy of about six inches diameter, besides a 
number of plates representing on a much larger scale 
special parts of the surface. The general character of 
the surface of this luminary is highly irregular, marked 
by tremendous mountains and pits, the altitude and 
depth of which can be accurately measured when tliey 
are presented on the edge of the lighted portion. A 
plate of the district call^ the Apennines shows lofty 
mountains casting shadows upon a sul^acent plain, and 
several circular pits, th& sides of which are partially 




obliquity ^ 
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which the sun’® light strikes them. This is said to be 
an illustration of the craterifonn structure of the moon. 
There is, liowever, about a tliird part of the entire sur- 1 
face presented to us, whicii is comparatively regular, 
the regular part being plains, and not seas, as former 
astronomers considered them. There is no ap])earance 
of water, and hardly any of an atmosphere, upon this 
planet. 

‘Taking the lunar mountain formations,’ says Dr 
Nichol, ‘ in the order of their simplicity, we discern, at 
the outset, a great number of perfectly isolated peaks, 
or sugar-loaf mountains, unconnected with any group or 
range whatsoever. In our own globe, such peaks are not 
uncommon ; as in Cantal, for instance, or Teneriile ; but 
those generally belong to some large sphere of dis- 
turbance, and tlie nature of the forces and operation 
that produced them can, however dimly, still w ith some 
degree of certainty, be conceived. These singular for- 
mations in the moon, liowever, very often present no 
analogy in this respect wdth the corresponding pheno- 
mena of our planet They rise suddenly from the midst 
of unbroken flats, and at a great distance from general 
disturbances. Tliey seem to have shot throngli the 
plain in obedience to some sharp internal force, as one 
I would push a needle through a slicet of jiaper ; and the 
I jilaiii has not been much more disturbed.’ Mountain 
ranges or chains are also jiresent in the moon, though 
not a chief feature in its surface. ‘ Their general posi- 
tion is a sort of eiacular but broken skirt of tlie greater 
flats or plains.’ Scyne reach a great elevation : tlie 
Apennines ai^^ from eighteen to twenty thousand feet 
high ; that fs, something between our Alps and Andes. 
As in the earth’s mountain ranges — the Himalaya, for 
instance — ‘ (he ridge is uniformly extremely steep on 
one side, descending to the plain through abrujit 
! precipices, or a succession of abrupt terraces, wliile 
I they slope juvay, as ours do also, through an exten- 
1 sivc and gently declining highland.’ The abrupt face 
I uniformly looks in tow’ards the jilain — a peculiarity 
j which Professor Nichol supposes to he paralleled on 
I eartli by the arrangement of some of our mountain 
' cliains, but, we humbly conceive, wdth a less cogency 
I of argument than usually attends his speculations. 

I * But,’ says he, ‘ I must hasten on. 1 have now 
reached the most wonderful portion of the imxin’s 
; mountain districts — a portion with which we have here 
I nothing beyond the fliintest similitudes. At least three- 
; fifths of the surface of that luminary are studded with 
■ caverns penetrating its body, and generally engirt at 
i the top by a grciit wiill of rock, w’hich is serrated, and 
often crow^ied by lofty peaks. These caverns, or, as 
they have been termed, craters^ vary in diameter, from 
fifty or sixty miles to the smallest space visible — i)ro- 
bably 50O feet — and tlie numbers increase as the dia- 
meter diminishes ; so that the multitude of the smaller 
ones iKHiomes so great, that we cannot reckon it. The 
ridge that environs the crater is always steep within, 
and sloping on its external side ; but it d^cs not descend 
to the cavern’s base in one precipice. Witliin it fre- 
quently lie concentric tidges, assuming the form of 
terraces, and making the descent to the low^ ground 
appear mere gradual. The bottom of the crater is very 
oft erf convex, and low ridges of mountains sometimes 
run tlirough it ; we also find in it isolated conical peaks 
and smaller craters, whose heights however seldom 
reach tlie base of the exterior w'all. These cvfrious ob- 
jects are, in some parts of the moon, so crowded, that 
they seem to have pressed on each other, and disturbed 
and ev6n broken down each other’s environments ; so 
that, tlirough their mutual interference, the most odd- 
sha})ed caverns have arisen. It often happens, too, that 
smaller omters arc found on the ^all ; and in many 
instannes one can discern that the wall has bam severely 
sliaken by the force, whatever it was, that gave rise to 
the secondariy object’ 

The crateir Tycfim, of which a sketch is* given from a 
drawing by Major Davis, is the m6st remar jeabje of 
tliese wmndrous formations. Dr Ijlichol makes an ideJl 




journey to it. ‘ Wandering,’ he says, ‘ through a dis- 
trict perhaps the most chaotic in the moon, where 
ranges, peaks, round mountains with flat tops, are in- 
termingled in apparently inextricable confusion — where 
there is no plain larger than a common field, that, 
too, rent by fissures and strown with blocks that have 
fallen from the overhanging precipices — we descry in 
the horizon what seems an immense ridge, stretching 
farther than the eye can carry us, and reflecting the 
sun’s rays with dazzling lustre. On approaching this 
wall, through a country still as toilsome, it appears not 
so steep, but to liave an outward sloping, which, liow- 
ever rough, is yet practicable to the strong of head and 
firm in knee. Ascend, tlien, O Traveller ! averting 
your 6yes from tlie liurning sun ; and having gained the 
summit, examine the landscape beyond. Landscape 1 
It is a ty^pe for the most horrible dream — a thing to be 
thought of with a shudder. We are on the top of 
a circular pfftipice, wliich seems to liave enclosed a 
space fifty-five iriiles in diameter from all the living 
world for ever and ever! Belop", Avhere the wall casts 
its shadow, it is black as Orcus — no eye can iienctrate 
its utter gloom; but Avhere daylight has touched the 
base of the chasm, its character is disclosed. Giddy it 
must lie to stand on the sumiuit of Mont Blanc, or the 
Jungfrau, or Tcnerifl'c ; but suppose Jacques Balmat, 
when he set the first foot on tha* loftiest Alpine peak, 
had found on the other side, not the natural mountain 
h.c ascended, but one unbroken precipice, 13,000 feet 
deep, below which a few terraces disturbed tlie uni- 
formity ; and at some ten miles’ distance from its base, 
a chasm deeper, from Avhere he looked, by 2000 feet 
tiian Mont Blanc is elevated above the levcd of the sea I 
would even the stout Svriss have brought home His 
senses? or ratlier would he have returned at all, apd 
not lain tliore to this hour, fascinated as by ten thou- 
sand rattlesnakes ? But onwards — and to the bottom 
of this mysterious phuje. No foot of man can take us 
thtire ; so that we must borrow a wing from the condor, 
or, better still, Mr Han8en’.s aeriid machine. Off, then ; 
down, down, and arrive ! It is, indeed, a terrible place ! 
i There arc mountains in it, especially a central one 4000 
feet high, and five or six concyeutri^ ridges of nearly the 
same height, encircling the chasm ; but the eye can rest 
on nothing except that impassable wall without breach 
— only with a few pinnacles on its top — towering 17,000 
feet aloft on every side, at the short distance of twenty- 
seven miles, and baffling our escape into tb^hirger 
world. Notliing here hut the scorching siin ‘'Alfa oiirn- 
ing sky : no raiw ever refreshes it, no cloud ever shel- 
ters it: only benign Night with its stars, and the mild 
face of the Eartli ! But we tarry no longer ; so again, 
Mr Hansen ! and rest for a moment on the top of that 
highest pinnacle. Ijook around now, and away from 
Tycho ! What a scene ! Those round hills with flat 
tops ar^ craters; and the whole visible surface is 
studded with them ; all of less diameter than Tycho, but 
probably as deep. Nay, IVIr Hansen assures us that 
some exist of at l(;ast equal depth, whose diameter is 
not more than 3000 ibet! Wha$ conception can we 
form of chasms so tremendous! Can there be life in 
them ; or are thby, by some primal curse, shut out, like 
the Dead Sea, from all other realms of the Eternal? 
Life ! — is its profusion so necessary ? I have been amid 
soli|iudes in tliis land, where no bird is seen, nor heard 
the cry of any winged creature — scarcely even an in- 
sect's hum ; where only the casual hiss of the snake, 
ai^i the Imrried and unea.sy creeping of the beetle, an- 
nounce that life exists ! Look yet farther. What are 
those dazzling beams, like liquid silver, passing in 
countless multitudes away from ua along the whole 
surface of the moon ? Favourites they i^re of the sun ; 
for he illumes them more than all else beside, «iid assi- 
milates them to his own burning glory. And see! they 
go on every side from Tyclio! In his very centre, over- 
si>reading the very chasm we have left there is, now 
that the sun has faidther ascended, a plain of brilliant 
light ; and outside the wall, nt this place at least, a large 
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spuce of similar splendour from which those rays de- 
part. What they are, Mr Hansen knows not ; but tliey 
spread over at least one-third of the moon’s whole sur- 
face. And so this chasm, which in first rashness we 
termed a hideous dream, is bound indissolubly to that 
orb on which, when the heart is pained, one longs to 
look and be consoled, and through her to the beneficent 
universe even by those silver though mystic cords ! 
Come, fellow-traveller, and Mr Hansen, au revoir ! 

‘Now that we have reached our homelj’' earth, we 
must not pass these rays issuing from Tycho and other 
large craters so cavalierly as our late guide was dis- 
posed to do ; inasmuch as, next to the craters them- 
selves, they are tlie most remarkable feature of the 
i moon. And first, 'with regard to those from Tycho, 
i which in some respects are distinguished from all others. 

I They consist of broad brilliant bands (visible only 'when 
the moon is full or nearly so) issuing from all sides of 
the crater, and stretching to a greater or loss distance 
from itheir origin ; one of them can lx* traced almost 
through the Mare Serei^itatis, or along a space of about 
1700 miles ! Two characteristics of these singular bands 
carmot fail to attract tlie notice of even tlie casual ob- 
server. Eirst, the light they thro'iv is of exactly the 
same kind as that retleotcd from tiie edge of the crater 
itself, and from the lowest part of the chasm, so that wc 
must suppose that tfcc matter forming theiii had the 
same origin and source as those other portions of Tycho. 

I S^ondly, they jmss onward in thorough disregard of the 
other formations of the moon. If, instead of a most 
rugged surface, tlie face of our satellite bad been one 
unbroken plain, their course could not have been less 
disturbed, only they accommodate thermseleea to the con- 
tour .of that surface: if they meet a valley, they bend 
with it ; if a precipitous mountain, they rise with its 
precipices, and then pursue tlieir predetermined patli. 
Is it possible that these rays consist of iTiatter shot up 
from the interior of the moon through rents in its crust 
at the time that crater was formed? or rather, 'what 
other hypothesis can satisfy the tw o «\)regoing condi- 
tions ? That this highly reflecting matter extends to 
i great depths below the surface, admits of decisive proof. 
First, there are smaU craters in many of the bands, of 
considerable depth, mat sliow no sign of I .tving pierced 
through them. Seeoiully, supposing, as we must, thr 4 
the vfileys and mountains over which they pass so iin- 
ceremonionsly are subsequent formations, and tliat they 
rise iiUJjr^ortion, just because they were heaved ui> 
along witir the other soil — the height of those prcci[)i(!cs 
is another proof of their deptli. But, especially, look jit 
the phenomenon represented in plate XII. [Tycho at 
full moon.] The larger crater to the left, named 8 aus- 
sure, which is much wider tluxn one of the ^a3^s, and is 
of great depth, has, to a certain extemt, intercepted the 
ray, and displaced it ; but shortly afterwards that r::y re- 
sumes the former path. Now, observe the bottom of Saus- 
surc : there is the very ray — ^faint, indeed, but distinct — 
so that the whole depth of the pit has not reached the 
source of that shining matter, which, indeed, must be 
I fkr deeper than Tycltf) itself. If^ then, as we arc iii(!lLned 
i to assume, the phenomenon of the rays indicates a pro- 
trusion from below, through rents in tbf; momfs crust— 
whence those rents? They are not mere chances or 
irregularities ; it is not as if the protruded matter only 
filled a gap where it found it — a thing which happens 
so often with our own trap rocks. Those rents proceed 
along great circles of our luminai|r, from Tycho as a 
central point ; they are, and*(jaii be no other than emff .v, 
extending over a vast portion of its crust, produced by 
the convulsion wliicli formed that stupendous chasm. 
The formation of the rays and of the crater was there- 
fore the and the crater is tlie mere mouth, or 

point or^ape, of some tremendous internal and eceetf 
trk for^4 And thus, At an early age in the history of 
the present crust of the moon, at least five thousand 
i cubic miles of rock were displaced, and the solid surface 
;j s directions rent, in one case tlm»ugh the length of 

W1700 miles, -by some terrific convulsion.’ 


After an equally curious description of Copernicus, a | 
crater more resembling that of our iEtna, thougli on a ] ^ 
far larger scale, and where the volcanic operations seem j 
to luive been gradual, the learned professor comes to I 
advert to the more level or flat parts of the moon’s sur- i 
face. ‘ These plains,’ he says, ‘ arc, as previously men- 
tioned, for the most part bordered by the precipitous 
sides of tlio mountain formations, excepting at some 
open spaces, like straijts of the ocean, where they com- 
municate with each other. Of their contour little can 
he said. They are not absolute flats, but low grounds, 1 
through which low ridges pass, in the midst of wliich 
isolated peaks sometimes arise, and where craters wide 
and narrow, hut not — in so fiir as hitherto remarked — 
of great deptli, may be found. They are, in the mean- 
time, the imdisturhed part of the vwon's surface. 

‘ These regions, however, present features too remark- 
able to permit their being x^^^ssed carelessly by. They 
arc distinguished by a ver5r great variety of colourmg — 
a feature so far from being eonfiried to one or two 
locjilities, that there is sc-arcely anywhere a flat surface 
in the moon that does not manifest it. It is found even 
in the small interstices amidst the network of the raj^s 
from Coxiernieus. In the long jilain below Plato, it may 
be seen by an ordinary telescope ; but the most gorgeous 
exhibition of it is in the brilliant and, I fear, wiiolly 
imrepresentable (jreeint of the Mare Serenitatls. Wliat 
means that colouring? Is it inorganic or organic ? Is 
it an indication of dhferent geologicifl formations, or of 
something elst; ? If tlu'- fornuir, x^ e ought to find the 
variet}', althougli disturbed, al-so aiijoiig tlie mountain 
districts. My impre-ssion at present is, *that it is not 
there, although 1 would sxxjak with ditlidcnce. Can it 
be foliage ?* If organisation exists in that strange globe, 
it is clear that we must reach the knowledge of it first 
through its forc^sts and savannahs — objects probably 
very largely dilTused, comiiared 'with architecture or 
the abodes of sentient beings. And it is jirecisely in | 
the i»laiiis, undisturlxid by the tossings of that barren j 
granite, that such objects should he fliund. There is ■ 
another fine illustration in the patch near Ari.stJirchus, | 
wifedi seems jdmost a picture of the varied (colouring of j 
a bc.iutifiil undulating country. And yet how strange ' 
this (‘(inception aiipears ! A 'world with v(*getatian 
without wat(‘r, and with so small an atmosphere ! 
Stranger still, if that globe has no communion with j 
orgjinised things ; if lif\\ whieij, by its mighty assimi- | 
lativc energies, has so bent under its dominion the rocks 
of our owTi v.orld, sliould be x>o\vcrlcss in that globe, j 
even under those liard conditions. It surely cannot !’ j 


THE BASQUES. 

PAKT SECOND. 

A DAY or two after the disaster of Ijccarroz, the 
family of the alcade retired to a .house belonging to 
his brother oq the banks of the Bidassoa; and Bon 
lionmald, overjoyed to find his rescued wife and child, 
gladly acceiited the new asylum offered tliem, and 
renewed wdth fresh zeal Ids life as a Guerillo chieftain, 
knowing tliat the objects of his affection were in com- 
parative security, or such, at least, as tlie distrticted 
state of the country could afford. Several bands of 
partisan:^ of both si(les 'W’ere scattered along the banks 
of the river, and frequent skirmishes took place, in 
one of which Komnald was wounded, and as he was 
bivouacked with his troop at no great distance from 
the sfiot wdiere Donna Francisca had found an as^duni, 
she insisted on sharing his quarters, bad as they 
'vverc^, and attending upon him till his recovery. In 
the meanwhile one^ of the innumerable religious cere- 
monies of the Basque calendar took place in a small 
chapel on the banks of the river, in the vicinity of the 
abode of the alcade. The Christinos were at the 
moment makers of the territory on whiii the cele- 


* And yot, why sIiouW foliage iX}ffrecn In the moon? 
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bration was to take placie ; but feelings of relirrion for 
the instant predominated, and it was intimated to all 
the neighbourhood that, for love of the blessed Virtrin 
by whose miracles the chapel had been especially illus- 
trated, a soKSmn truce for some hours would be reli- 
giously observed. Under this assurance Carmela and 
others of the family joined in the procession, and in the 
celebration of the fcHe: in the expectation that such 
would be the case, the first person who presented him- 
self on the spot was Salvador. Porgetful of all but love 
and gratitude for his late protection, Carmela Hew to 
intjct him, and, leaning on his Oilbred arm, her eyes 
turned towards him swimming witli tears of penitence 
remembrance of her parting words, slio said. 

Oil . Salvador, it was only wdth my lips that curse w as 
uttered, and my lips were false to the feelings of my 
heart. Upon me be the evil, if evil comes of them. For- 
give me, Salvador.’ The Cliristino pressed her to Jiis 
bosom, and they proceeded togetlier to the chapel. Tn 
that hour of lioly reconciliation all the horrors \>f civil 
discord were forgotten : the mountains of Biscay w ere 
around them, tlie language of their fatliorland ringing 
in their cars, and tliejMcnelt together bedbre tlie satne 
altar, as in the early days wlien their love w^as iindis- 
turhed by the desolating jdironsy of ])arty zeal and party 
vengeance. Oarlists and Cliristiiios, friends and foes 
mingled together for the moment as bretliren of tlie 
snme faitli and of the same blood, and for the moment 
all was forgotten but the fe.stivity around tlumi ; and 
, when at lengtli the night obliged them and tlu^ f^arlists 
j to retire, -«nd Carmela parted oiuie again. A 

j siinide adifi; wa,^ all that was uttered, but the coiivul- 
1 Mve ^asp of their liandji’told to each more than word.s 
could have conveyed. 

A few day. s after thi.s celebration, Donna Franeisca, 
Carmela, had visited the bivoiiack 
ol Don Ilomnald, wlio was about to cliange his ciuarters : 
and he had eseorted thcan on tlieir way back, %vlu;n one 
on)jo.s'e violent and sudden storms, vSo frccpicnt in muim- 
tanioiis oistricts, oanie unexpi (godly upon them. A 
la.rge open grange, in w lucdi the peasants '.'’('re wont to 
place tlie torage they collected on the hill-sidc‘, oHered a 
Khelter, of whicli tliey gladly availed themselves. Trust- 1 
mg that the terniiest w'ould .soon pass aw'ay, they esta- 1 
blished themsedves amongst the dried grass which was 
piled up beneath the roof; hut tlic storm continued 
witli unabated fury. Young Melcliuir hail fallen into a 
deep and quiet slumber, and the tw o females were in- 
clined to follow liis example. Bomnald promised to 
w'ateh and give them inform.ation as soon as the .storm 
was sumciently abated to enable them to proceed, and 
they com]iosed themselves to sleep. Sad were the 
thoughts of the CJarli.st chief as lie regarded his wife 
and child thus exposed to the inconveniences of a waii- 
dering existence, which the eireumstanees of the country 
obliged them to lead. ‘ This,’ he said to liimself, as he 
gazed on the care-worn features of Fraiicisea— ‘ this, 
then, is the fortune in w'hich I liavc involved the young" 
the gay Andalusian damsel, who lias sacrificed all to 
follow me. Can this be Franeisca de TJibeyra, the heir- 
ess of wealtli and fortune ? Oh, could X but replace her 
for a time in that happy home, and with the parents 
she left to take her lot with me in Bi.scay ! Yet even 
this is happiness to wliat may yet be reserved for us ’ 
fciuddenly he started to his feet ; a sound had reached 
Jus ears winch was neither the roar of the w’*id nor the 
rushing of the w^aters. lie held Jiis breath for an in- 
stant; the sounds w'ere too distinct for him to be de- 
ceived or mistaken ; and gliding from the hay in which 
the party w^ere imbedded, he approached the side of 
the lodges and listened attentively. He now recognised 
the sound of the approach of hordes, whose tread rang 
upon tJ^ pathw'ay, and were evidently coming to 

the spot The voices of men, too, mingled with the 
storm, and shortly he heard the word * Halt’ given at 
no distance from his place of refugi\ He returned 

quietly to lus sleeping family, and .bending softly over i 
them, whispered in the ears of his wife anduCarm^a, ^ 

‘ Awake, but do not move or disturb yourselves ; ca- 
valry are coming.’ 

The females raised themselves in alarm, and asked 
anxiously if they were Carlists ? 

’ The few cavalry we have are now with the king,^ 
was the answer. 

■ grasped. ea(‘h other’s hands, and Fran- 

cisca b^\atlu'd a prayer for the safety of her husband. 
K-Otne of tjie liorsenien now alighted and entered the 

Of ge, kindling a w i.sp of lia}^ to examine the spot more 
aceurately. I'lic (Jarlists wx're concealed in the centre 
ot tlie stack, and lionmald recognised the uniform of 
the qiieim s troops. ‘ Cliristinos,’ he whispered to his 
!’ she nqicated w ith a shudder. One 

01 the soldiers who had entered for tJie purpose of exa- 
inination w’ent out to make hi.s report, and soon the rest 
of the troop were heard dismounting. They fastened 
their horses to the posts which supported the lodge, 
.supplied with hay, and kindling a fire, began to 

prepare the rations they had lirought witii them, ^''lie 
party in con (x'ain lent watched with anxious eyes every 
inovement of the enemy wiic, now surrounded them. 
The hi'arts of the females beat violently, and Don 
h’onmald felt distressed and uneasy. Perfectly incap- 
able of fliglit or of defence, he turned liis eves on his 
hdiilcs.s companions with no enviable feelings. Their 
horses attended to, the soldiers placed themselve.s around 
the food tluiy had prepared ; soihe were seated near the 
fire they had kindled, others on the hay. At first the 
oi'cupatiou of eating engrossed them solely, then arose a 
confusion of voices in conversation, which permitted the 
( ...rlists to excliango a few w'ords, and roused young 
Molchoir from his slumber. He opened hi.s eyes, and 
w as about ttj ntt('r a (‘ry of sinqirise, when his mother 
placod her hand upon his mouth and wdiispered ‘ Silence’ 
ill his ear. Meli^lioir, half aslec?}), did not Bceiri to com- 
iwehcnd, and tried to raise liimself, and see what wa.s i 
going on, when Franci.sca held him dowm, and said 
gently, ‘Tluy are (3hristinos and enemies.’ The boy 
opened his dark bright eyes in wonder, but understand- 
ing what was going on, gave a sign of assent, and eagerly 
watclied the motions of his friends, to imitate them. 

The officer in command of the detachment ordered the 
guide to come forward, and an 41 l“h)oking man in the 
cr)stuine of Arragon presented himself. ‘ Early to- 
morrow,’ said tlie officer, ‘ wo must rejoin General Mina. 

Are you w ell acquainted wdth the road ?’ 

‘ Have 1. led you astray liitherto ?’ 

‘No.’ ^ 

‘ Do you think you will find a Basque to''giii(ie you? 

If I am not a native of the country, at least I know the 
natives well.’ 

* A good rcw\ard if you guide us fairly and Avell— a ball 
tliroiigh your head if you lead us astray, or seek to de- 
ceiv(‘,* observed the Cliristino leader. 

‘ It w'ould he -svell to place myself in the power of the 
Cnrlists after tlie affair of Itecarroz, would it not ?’ asked 
the guide. 

‘ Ay, ay ; you w^re prettj'- wtII pli'dgi'd there,’ replied 
the officer laughing :^and added, ‘ Now, a short rest for 
our horses, and forward again before the day breaks/ 

Ttiy soldiers^now put many questions to the man re- 
specting the (Uinite Merino, of wdiom tlierc were such 
mysterious reports, and reiieived the usual details of his 
having sold himself to the devil— his marvellous encoun- 
ters with bears on the mountains — hi.s disappearance re- 
gularly during the night —liis sudden and unseen return 
when it w^as timoi to nuifeh — his invulnerability-^is 
(Tueltics an/i his intrigues— and each detail more won- 
derful than the last Then came tales of the heroism 
of Zumalacarreguy and of Don Carlos, and the extermi- 
nating war he was said to w-age with all the cats that j 
came in Jiis way, as if they were liberals or heretics. I 
At length tlie men began to seek place* of repose, and ! 
spread ti^mselves in aR diredions over the .Jiay. ^lie I 
Basques felt the feet of tlieir enemies trampling over i 
fj sometimes even the contact of their hands. 

But the spot was ^ark» and the Christines mistook them 

— — * Xw . 
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for some of their comrades already in repose. Soon no 
sound was heard but the regular breathing of the sleep- 
ers, the measured tread of the sentinels, and now and 
then a movement amongst the horses. Don Romnald, 
through the openings of the lodge, watched \vitli no 
little anxiety for the signs of the coming day, and saw 
I with heartfelt joy the darkness become less intense. A 
bright bar of light showed itself in the east, a blackbird 
was heard to whistle, and at length the order was given 
to depart. ‘ Courage,’ whispered the Carhst to his com- 
panions ; ‘ they are going to march.’ 

‘ Ah,’ cried the man who had guided the troop, ‘the 
lodge of Senhor Yturbide, the Carlist, has alTordcd us 
quarters in spite of Jiim.’ 

* And this to thank Senhor Yturbide for bis hospi- 
tality,* said one of the soldiers, kicking the remains of 
the lire amongst the hay. In an instant the flames 
were moving rapidly in all directions over the stack ; 
but being damp in some places, it sent fui th thick suf- 
foc-ating columns of smoke. 

‘ We are lost !’ exclaimed the terrified women. 

* Not if they depart instantly,’ replied liomnald. But 
the Christinos lingered a few moments to see their work 
of destruction complete, and some of tliem shook up 
the hay with their sabres. 

* My child will be sufibcated !’ cried Francisca, spring- 
ingtiip with the boy in her arms. The flames wore 
creeping rapidly arountt them, and had readied their i 
feet, when Melchoir uttered a siiiibcating groan ; and ! 
the whole party, bursting tlirough tlie smoke, rushed 
into the centre of the Christinos, who surrounded them 
immediately. ‘Who are you? and what do ye here?’ 
was ,ihc general exclamation. ‘We are Basques,’ said 

I Bo^iitilld, ‘ who sought the shelter of the lodge against 
th'0 ; the women were alarmed at your ai>proach, 
a^d^iiiddbealed themselves. The Carlist leader had no 
df^his rank about him, and the oflicor in command 
did' hot seem disposed to trouble himself with an un- 
aided and inoffensive party, and gave the order to pro- 
ceed; when the guide, with a look of malignant joy, 
exclaimed, ‘ What is the reward otTered for the capture 
of Don Romnald, the Carlist leader ?’ 

‘ One hundred reals,* replied the officer in surprise. 

‘Then pay them down,* cried the Arraponais with a 
shout of triumph; ‘lor I here give up Ivomnald, the 
commander of the troop of Erratsoii, his wife, Donua 
Francisca de Ribeyra, and their son, young Melchoir — 
friends of Zumalacarreguy, and traitors to Queen Isa- 
bella afl^thc constitution of Spain.’ The {parties 
pointed oub w^ere instantly seized ; hut Carrnela, who 
was supposed to be only a female attendant, was left 
unnoticed, and said hastily in the ear of Francisca, 

‘ Trust to Salvador.’ She had no time for more, for the 
luckless . prisoners were hurried aw^ay without delay; 
and the poor girl was left gazing after them with 
streaming cy^s and uplifted liands, till, recovering her 
scattered tlioughts, she hastened away in tiie direction 
of her home to give immediate alarm to the Carlists, 
and to seek means of communicating with Salvador as 
quickly as possible. 

The house of Triart^, the brother of the alcade of Le- 
carroz, was the rendezvous of all the chief Biscayens in 
the country, and of the Carlist partisan^ in the neigh- 
bouring town of Fontarabia. As soon as Carmela had 
told her sad tale, a council was held, and various plans 
proposed for the recovery of Don Romnald and his family 
— by stratagem, by main force, or by exchange. Such was 
the esteem in which he was held by|his party, that no 
exertions were thought too great to deliver him : 
amongst other plans, it was proposed to seize the town 
of Fontarabia by surprise — having many secret friends 
ai)d allies within the walls— and, securing the Chris- 
tinp oliiefs in command, to exchange them one and all 
for tlieir Ckptive partisan. Immediate steps w^ere taken, 
and 1^8 deei^j^ that within twenty -four hours the 


station, and marched in the direction of Fontarabia; 
which information decided her to follow in tlie rear of 
those who w^ere to attempt the surprise of the town, 
and trust to events to give her the means of communi- 
cating with the Cliai>eigorris oflSicer. ^ 

The plan of the Carlists was successful ; they rushed 
to tlie attack with a valour whicli was irresistible ; and 
fevr more brilliant deeds were done during the M^ar than 
the recapture of Fontarabia from the English anti their 
Christinu allies. Trinfte and liis family, who had been 
bani.shed from the place by the Christinos when they 
occupied the fortress, followed in the rear of the victors, 
and crowded with the population of the town, and the 
inhabitants of the plains and of the mountains, to offer 
up a Tc Dcurn in the principal church. Carmela was 
anxiously seeking means of discovering the fate of Sal- 
vador, wdicn a dram, beaten before a party of soldiers 
w'ho were coining down the street, arrested their pro- 
gress. ‘Death to the ('hristinos! death to the traitors 1’ 
shouted the mob. * Prisoners going to execution,’ said 
the unde of Carmela, who turned aside her liead, and 
uttered a prayer for them as they passed ; when a well- 
known voice fell on her e^ar. ‘ Carmela,’ it said, * the 
curse has fallen on me.’ ‘ Salvador, Salvador !’ she 
shrieked wildly, and was darting forward, when her 
uncle caught her by the arm and held her back. 

‘ Salvador Elyssuldc, the traitor, well deserves his fate,’ 
he said. 

‘ My child,’ added her grandfather, ‘ you cannot .save 
him.’ 

‘ But you can,’ she eagerly replied, and Don Romnald, 
too, by an excliange.’ » , 

‘Elyssalde against Don RoAinald ?’ said Triarte in a 
tone of contempt. 

* His party estimate him as highly as we do Romnald. 
Grandfatlier — uncle — os you regal'd iny life, the safety 
of my soul, let me pass.’ 

The al(;ade and his brother were inflexible. 

‘ At least,’ cried the girl, still struggling, ‘ let me see 
liim die — let me aid him with my prayer in his last hour.’ 

‘ (Carmela, you are mad ; you will dishonour us all in 
the sigljt of our friends,’ said Triarte, who relaxed his 
hold as the cortege had passed. 

In an instant tije maiden sprang forward, and flew with 
a speed w hieh seemed miraculous tow^ards the ramparts. 
The roll of the drums gave energy to lier exertions. A 
volley of musketry followed. The prisoners, she thought, 
were nunierons, and continued her flight. A sticond 
volley followed; and then a third. Her limbs shook 
under her. Another and another came ; and when she 
reached the ramparts, exhausted by exertion and mental 
agony, gazing on the fallen victims, she recognised in 
the fourth line of those who had suflered the lieutenant 
of the Chapelgorris, motionless and covered with blood 
from a wound in the breast. She threw herself violently 
on the body, phiced lier hand upon his heart, aud her 
lips upon his rnoutli. There was neither breath nor 
pulsation left. She tore open the breast of his unifonn, 
and searched for some relic, or at least a cross, which 
might show tliat lie had died in the faith of hi# fore- 
fathers. No sign w as tliere. ‘ My God !’ she exdiUmed, 

* be merciful to him ! He is now before thee. His faults 
were those of others ; not his own. Before thee there 
is neither Carlist nor Christino. I.jet iiis death plead 
for him, and accept my future prayers and penitence in 
his beliaH’ Then dipping her rosary in the blood, 
wdiich still flow^ed from his w'oand, she rose from her 
knees, and fled from Fontarabia, resolving to dedicate 
her future life to penitence and prayer as an atonement 
for the doubtful faith of Salvador, and as a pilgrim to 
visit every shrine in Spain to seek repose for Ids souL 

In the meanwhile^ within the walls of tlie priscm of 
Vittorio, tlie Carlist chief, Don liomnald, awaited a 
similar fate at the hands of his countrymen, thus deeply 
dyed in mutual slaughter. Donna Francisca was seated 
b^ide her husband on the straw of tiieir dungeom with 




#eek SalipOir) but his detachment had left theiri deyatod faom his employment, and looking earnestly in 
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the pale face of his mother, * Mamma,’ he asked, ‘ when 
shall we leave this horrid place, and why is papa so 
" dull?’ 

‘Pray to |bd for your father, my dear child, lie 
will punish ms enemies in the next world ; you must 
revenge him in this.’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied the boy, ‘ when I am big enough, I will 
revenge him.* And all tlie" fierceness of the Basque 
character showed itself in the hope of vengeance which 
brightened in his eyes, and was thus early implanted in 
his heart From the lessons he received daily, no other 
result could arise; and thus were sown the seeds of 
future conflict, to desolate the unhappy land of Biscay 
through many years to come. 

The sound of a distant drum caught the ear of Fran- 
cisca, who clung to every hope which offered of safety 
to her husband. ‘ Merino !’ she cried. 

Romnald shook his head, and ansM^ered mournfull 3 % 
‘More probably the signal that the council of war is 
breaking up.’ 

* Salvador, perchance, may have arrived.’ 

‘ CJease these vain liopes, my beloved,’ said Romnald ; 

‘ it is not Merino, it is not Salvador, but the mes- 
senger of death wdiich comes. To you, Francisca, 1 
look to sustain your courage in this hour of trial.’ 

‘ Romnald, I can die with you, or for yon ; but the 
j blow which falls on you will crush me wdtli its w eight.’ 

! Romnald pointed to his son, and said, Mlear my last 
I will and wishes, dear Francisca. To your care T beque-atU 
i this our child ; you must live to b(? to him both father 
and mother i yon luhst train him up to be a faithful 
I loyal Basque <^111(1 Carlist, worthy his race, true to his 
i king and Ids country iTi ifs rigl)ts atid privileges, obe- 
! dient to the faith of liis forefathers. You must promise 
! me to live and fulfil fhese duties, m}'" beloved.’ 

Donna I'rancisea, pale ns statuary marl)le, and as mo- 
; tionless, eould not give utterance to a repl}" — Avlien the 
i bolts of their dnugeon were wiilidrawn, and Romnald 
j arose with awakened energy to meet the person who 
I entered. ‘ Be 11 rm, Francisea,’ he said, ‘ in the presence 
I of onr enemies.’ A Christine officer approached with a 
I pajK*r in his hand, and read aloud the sentence of the 
j tribunal, to the purport, that * Don Romnald, guilty of 
I l)earing arms against the most gracious Ciueen Isabella 
II., should fortliwith be shot a.s a traitor to his country.’ 
Romnald raised his head fiercclj' as the sentence was 
read, smiled disclainfullj'' at the name of traitor, and 
said — ‘Traitor for being faithful to my country, my 
king, and my conscience V and bowing to the officer, 
raised his cap, and added — * May Heaven preserve Don 
Carlos and the liberties of Jliscay !’ 

The officer withdrew', and Francisca, who had been 
standing leaning again.st the wall in a death-like stupor, 
fell senseless into the extended arms of her liusband. 
The bars were again withdrawn, and the superior of 
the convent of St Francis entered the cell. ‘ May peace 
be UY>on this family, and may consolation and support 
be affimled them from on high !’ And approaching 
Don Romnald, he added— ‘I come to ofier the suc- 
cours of my ministry, and the services of a friar to 
the faithfol servant of Don Carlos and tlio good old 
cause of Spain !’ Romnald took his extended hand, 
and placing his wife tenderly on the straw% retired 
with the monk to the other extremity of the cell, and 
knelt before him. The long conversation which fol- 
lowed not only consisted of a full confession tf all his 
remembered sins and offienccs, but in directions for the 
future care of Ids wife and son ; and wlien the penitent 
rose from his knees, an unruffled tranquillity was mani- 
fest in his countenance and manners. Approaching his 
wife, who had revived to a full knowledge of the bitter- 
ness of her lot, ‘ Francisca, my bcAoved,’ he said, * in 
this hour, when every word has the holiness of truth, 
be assured that my love for you has been all that man 
could feel ; but if I have at any time showm either 
harshness or scfverity; if there remain liuglit against 
me in your heart, forgave me, my Francisca.’ j 

Francisca rose ftom her seat, and tlirowing herself I 


his feet, exclaimed — ‘ Ask pardon of me, Romnald ! You 
h.ave been the pride, the glory, the happiness of niy 
life,’ and she strove to prostrate herself before him, but 
he caught her in his arms, and fervently besought every 
hlessing on her hciul. lie then gazed for some time irt 
silent affection upon Melchoir, and at last said — * Mel- 
choir, I am going thereon high to God; love and respect 
3 ^our mother, he obedient to her in all things, and pray 
that we may meet again and catching him to his breast, 
he covered the boy w’itli kisses. ‘This,’ he said to the 
monk, ‘ is death, and these adieus are its bitterness.’ 
The roll of the drums sounded near at hand— the door 
of the dungeon was ihrowui open. ‘ 1 ahi ready !* ex- 
claimed Ronmakl — with one 'more embrace to liis faint- 
ing wdfe — and hurried from the cell. 


NOTES OF ‘ A CONSTANT READER.’ 

VI. ExAdilliiATiox. — ‘If there be one mannerism 
that is universal Among mankind,’ remarks an observant 
writer, ‘ it is that of colouring too highly the tliijigs w'e 
describe. We cannot be conteilt with a simple relation 
of the truth — we must exaggerate, w^e must overdraw, 
we must have a little too much red in the brusli.’* 

This fault is, I am inclined to believe, peculiarlj^ cha- 
racteristic of modern niutmers. rormcrl 3 % truth and 
falsehood w'cro separated by a broad and straight 
boundary-line, so plain and visible, that there wras no 
excuse for mistaking it; the positive and negative of 
every statement w'cre expressed in certain clear and 
definite words. If a man had to tell the truth, lie told 
it bluntly, decisively, and without embellishment; if 
lie desired to lie, he lied heartily, and without mincing. 
He did not, as contemporary liars do, trick out his false- 
hoods in the vestments of verity ; he made no elfbrts to 
‘ lie like truth.’ Ilis crime, like that of the old-fashioned 
highw^ayman, hsvd an open daring in it : there was none 
of" that specious refinement which belongs to modern 
swindling and to the new school of fibbing. 

If, on the contrary, w'c narrowdy watch the words and 
actions of many of our companions, we shall find that 
the boundary-line has become so uneven, that it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish when it encroaches on the domains of 
truth, or when it strays into th(»e of falsehood — and 
so fine, tliat it is often imperceptible. The sober tints 
of fact are so blended wdth the gaudy colours of fiction, 
that it is frequently impossible to discover wdicre the 
one ends anil the other begins. This dazzling but false 
effect is produced by that deceitful prism, ex^^^atioii, 
which it is the constant practice of modern talkers to 
place before our eyes w hen they would have us look at 
truth. 

The main-spring of this habit is a desire to create 
dramatic effects in conversation. Simple narratives 
have lost their charms, from a proneness to introduce 
into every sort of description — whether of persons, 
things, feelings, or circumstances — a certain degr» 
of effect. A plain straightforward matter-of-fact^ is 
thought, in modern conversation, unworthy of being 
described without an adventitious flourish or a ‘ spicy * 
superlative. The application of ^ome degi'ee of art is 
deemed indispensable, as if people Avere expected, instead 
of conversing colloquially", to talk literature. The con- 
sequence of ail this is, that the adjectives of our language 
are gradually losing their positive and comparative 
degrees, froin the constant use and misapplication of 
superlath'es. The sober expressiveness of * bad * and 
‘good,’ is .aggravated to ivile,* ‘disgusting,* or ‘ex- 
([uisite,’ ‘ VdsU ’ ‘ splendid, ’ * magnificent,’ ‘ superb,’ 

‘ awful,’ ‘ frightful,’ ‘ tremendous,’ are introduced in con- 
nexion with the most ordinary matters. If a young 
lady wet her feet by being caught in the rain, she 
is nearly certain to describe it at home as a ‘ most 
tremendous shower.’ Her papa will scold his servant 
for leaving a door oj^n, by complalhlhg that 'the ‘ tre- 
mendous’ draught will in all probal^ity ’cut him In 

* DbmeBtio Addresses, by Ephraim Holding. 
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two.’ Grandinarama is troubled with a * tremendous ’ 
cough, for which she is obliged to take ‘ tremendously * 
powerful medicines. Thus, the petty evils of life are 
described by an adjective which formerly belonged to 
a heavy fire of artillery or an earthquake. We seldom 
hear now of a good picture, though ‘splendid works 
of art ' are common enough. Fine days give place to 
‘ splendid weather and it is not unusual for a guest 
to compliment his hostess by declaring she ‘ makes tea 
splendidly.’ I'hus, when anything really splendid is to 
be described, the attempt is difficult; for the proper 
adjectives have heen so used up in their wrong phices 
by small critics and finicking gossips, that they tuM not 
understood in their right ones. A pine-apple ice, and 
a }■ oung lady’s singing, are both said to be ‘ delitdoiis/ 
Beil Nevis, and a rich man’s wealth, are equally ‘ im- 
mense.’ Pretty landscapes go by the name of ‘mag- 
nificent scenery;’ and I Inive heard a Imxom widow 
likened to Cleopatra, and called a ‘ magnisicent woman.’ 

So completely imitative a being is man. and so easily 
does he fall into bad liabits, that this fault has hecoinc 
almost univ'ersal ; insAnnieli, that if one narrowly 
watehes the conversation of nine out of ten even veil 
i educated persons, they ma}'- be detected in exaggerating 

1 by the misuse of some of the adjectives we liave named. 
T’here are, however, particular individuals, and by no 
means a small class of them, who carry exaggeration a 
great way beyond thS mere use luid abuse of w'^ords. 
They habitually exaggerate facts, if what they are 
coutimially saying be true, they live a life of extremes ; 
it is tlieir "lot to enjoy all llie delights, and be plagued 
with all the miseries, of mortality in their extreme.st 

I excemi$. My friend IMrs Jackson, for example, never 
oomplairts of being simply unwell ; but wlien she has 
« ‘the agony is excruciating,’ her headaches are 

‘frightful.* On the contrary, she seldom professes to 
be pleased ; she is ‘ delighted,* ‘ enchanted/ So, when 
sjieaking of her acquaintance, her dcscri])tions wo^ild 
lead you to infer that tlitiy are tlie most extraordinary 
beings upon earth, ^Miss Adams, by her account, is as 

I beautiful as an angel, and Mr Roberts v, -rites better 
verses than Byron. One is blessed with an immense 
property, the other possesses all the cardinal virtues. 
Then, of her servank;, she reports that they are either 
wonderfully obedient and dexterous, or norrihly stub- 
born and clumsy. In short, although Mrs Jack.soii 
would not utter a wilful, deliberate falsehood on any 
account, yet the habit of exaggeration makes her every 
third^fKiMd something like a fib. The line which sepa- 
rates truth from fiction, and which always lies between 
two extremes, is nearly rubbed out in her inind. The 
reader doubtless knoAvs many a ISIrs Jackson. 

Such sacrifices of truth, be they ever so sliglit, are 
the first steps towards habitual fiilseiiood, for Avhich 
reason every inclination to exaggerate should bc^ jea- 
lously chocked. Exaggeration is a sure mark ot vul- 
garity ; for, amongst the higher classes, every tendency 
to strain after effect, either by overstating circum- 
stances, or by an inconvenient display of private feel- 
ing, is habitually guarded agaipst As the well-bred 
man is recognised hy the simplicity of his dress, so he 
is known by plainness and the direct signification of hia 
words. 

VIL A HINT TO A0PIHANT6.— All thosc who possess 
talent, and do not apply themselves assiduously to its 
cultivation, will readily acknowledge the. truth of the 
following remark, put forward in Sharpe’s Letters : — 

‘ Perhaps there are few less, happj^ than those who are 
ambitious without industry; who pant for the prize, 
but will not run the race.’ 

VIII. Bank notes invented ht the Chinese. — The 
learned orientalist, Klaproth, in his ‘ Memoirs Relative 
to gives: a curious and interesting account of the 

origin of paper-money, twhich he traces to tlie Chinese.’*' 
It must be premised, that the Chinese annals are more 

complete than those of any otlier nation, because the 
keeping of them has always been a state affair, and 
not left to the industry of private individuals ; and from 
these authentic records Klaproth translate^hc following 
facts : — The earliest trace of a currency IwR^ing a nomi- 
nal instead of a real value, occurs during the reign of 
the emperor in the year 119 before the Christian 

era. It appears that tlie treasury of that sovereign 
got into so low a condition, that the expenses of the 
state exceeded its revenues. He was fortunate, how- 
ever, in the services of a financial minister, wdiose genius 
jfianned and executed a system of nominal currency. 
This consisted of pieces of deer-skin, about a f(M)t 
square, ornamented Avith paintings and highly-wrought 
borders, ’riiese represented the value of 40,<)00 deniers ; 
(about L.12 sterling), but w'ere only current amongst i 
the grandees and at court. Out of them a revenue A\'as | 
collected in a manner characteristic, of the people: — | 
from time immemorial, every person Avho is admitted ; 
into the presence of tl>e ‘ Sim of lieavcTi' covers his face , 
Avith a screen, or small tablet, for he is supposed to bo 
quite unable to bear tlu* blazing light of the emiw- I 
ror’s countenance ; and, at the time Ave refer to, whoever i 
wa.s liouoiired wiHi invitations to his repasts and en- ; 
tertaiiiments, Avas obliged to cover his screen with 
one of these phl-pi, or ‘ value in skins,’ AA-hich he Avas 
condescendingly alloAved to leave behind him. This 
plan, once set on foot, appears to have been often i 
iblloAved in after -years. We find betAveen, and for j 
some time subsecpieutly to, the years* 005 -017, disorder j 
jirevalent in (Miina to such an exttHit, that the country . 
was nearly Avithout a coinage, and all sPLAuts of things . 
AA'cre used as money ; sueli*' as round piece.? of iron, : 
clotluis cut uj), .and even pieces of pasteboard ; but it j 
i.s not till nearly thrcje eenturies after, tliat the history | 
of regular paper-money commences. Ilian -tsoung, of | 
the Thang dvmisty, Avhose reign commenced A.n. 807, ■ 

Avas the founder of banks of deposit and issue; for he J 
obliged rich families and merchants who arrived in th(;i ' 
capital to diqiosit their A^aluables and goods in the 
public treasuries, for which i)Lq>er receipts or ackuow- ; ; 
lodgments AH'cre given, and made curre'ut under the name : 1 
i-)i J rtf •ihsian, or ‘voluntary money.’ Thai-tson, who i 
, reigned in 9(»0, :'«loptcd the same plan. 

Betw een tlie years 997 and 1022, Aiv^e find that a paper- , 

1 money sy.stem Avas established in China, such as is at i 
present foUmved in Kurope — that is to say, the issue of ; 

‘ credit papers as currency, without being guaranteed by i 
any substanti il pledge or mortgage whatever. These >■ 
primitive bank-notes were called or ‘ coupons.’ 

From that time to the present, bank-notes have been 
in use in China under various names — those current at 
lirescnt being called pao - tchhao, or ‘ precious pajXir- i 
money.’ ThuvS tlie Chinese liave had a hanking system, ! 
A^-ith all its attendant advantages and evils, in full ojxi- . 
ration at a fur earlier period than any other nation : j 
and bankrupts, forgers, and monetary crises, liaAre b(ien j 
rife ill China forages. We learn from Gutzlaff * that, 1 
a lew yours ago, some new financial arrangements AA'ere ! 
made, with a view to putting the paper currency on a ■ 
better footing, but they Avere much impeded by a Ioav | 
state of public and jirivate credit .^nks, both of 
deposit and issue, exist in every large CInnese town, 
conducted by companies or private individuals, who 
issue pian-thsiaHy or cheques — the ‘precious paper- 
money’ being only circulated by the government. Bills 
of exchange are not very often used, on account of a ; 
prevalent Md faith in commercial transactions, 
l)e Quignes, in his work on China, gives an engraving 
of a Chinese bank-note. It is a square pajier, having 
on one side an inscription which states tlie amount it 
is issued for (1000 •deniers, or ‘ cash’), and that it is a 
note of the emperor Zong-Eing, of the Ming dvnaety. 

On the other side, the Chinese equivalent of the following 
sentence is printed : — ‘ At the petition of the treasuiy 
board, it is oidained that the paper-money thus marked 

« * China Opened, voL il. 

1 du Pttpier-Morinie. *— Memoirofl Reiatlfs h TAste, 

t i: flifar Mi vol. ii. p. m. 
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with the seal of the imperial dynasty of the Mings, 
shall have currency, and be used in all respects as if 
it were copper-money. Whoever disobeys, will be be- 
headed m 

The researenes, then, of M. Klaproth prove that, be- 
sides the discovery of the properties of the magnet, the 
invention of writing-materials, printing, and gunpowder, 
we owe to the Chinese the basis of our present systems 
of bank-notes and banking. 

bahly wrote his early poem of Windsor Forest. It is 
evident that he was a great admirer of forest scenery 
and beautiful trees. He tells us — 

TIpre waving frroves a olicquored scene display. 

And part admit anxl part exclude the day ; 

There, intersper.sed in lawji.s and opening' glades. 

Thin trees arise tl'.at sliiiti each other’s shades. 

He speaks of “ thy trees, fair Windsor,” and of the hap- 
piness of him 

Who to thc«e shades retii'cs, 

"Whom natiiro channa, and whom the muse inspires. 

And concludes with the following charming description 
of his ow-n feelings in these forestiil haunts 

My Inunble ninae, m imainhitious Btrains, 

Paints the green forest and the flowery plains,* 

■Where Pe;ure descending bids her olives spring, 

And blessings from lier dove-lilvo wing ; 

Kvou sweetly \)a.s.s iny carelesK days, 

Pleasct; ij. he silent Bhadc with enipty jiraiHC; 

Hnougb l4>. me, that to tlie listening swains 

First in these shades 1 sung the sylvan Btrains. 

* 

‘ It is impossible to pass along th(> drives in this part 
of the forest without being struck with the many spe- | 
cimens of fine old oaks and beeches grow^ing into each 
other, so as almost to appear as one tree, thus remiud- 
ing me of the following lines ; — 

See the tall oalc his spreading arms entwines, 

And with the beech a mutual shade oouibines. 

Sometimes a little gi'oup of thorns or hollies may be 
scon grow ing round th(?ir trunks, or a patcli of fern or 
foy -glove suids to the S(?t?nory. Indeed, my walks and 
v.lrives in the re(?esses of w^oods are alw^ays agreeable. 

All is quiet repose, or nothing but pleasing sounds are 
hoard, and tbc?so .nflbrd n gratification of no ordinary 
kind. During tlu? boat of tummer there is a delightful 
shade ; .1 never tlvink of those oliarming lines of 

Virgil— 

O tpu.s me poiidifl in valUbuB Ilajini 

Sistii% et ingeuti ramorum protegat umbra— 

without fancying that they must have been uttered by 
m.any a. thoughtful moralist “ as he lay along under an 
oak” beholding “ the sobbing doer,” and enjoying the 
shade, while the “brawling brook” glided onward at 
liis feet.’ 

It affords us unmitigated pleasure to penise what Mr 
Jesse writes regarding animals ; it is all so replete with 
that licncvolent appreciation of their amiablc.^ :^ useful 
(qualities wliich we should wish to see diffused more 
largely amongst mankind. Wo feel tempted to take from 
one of his chapters a few' new' illustrations of a subject 
lately treated in the Journal — the afloctions of ani- 
mals towards man. ‘ Every sportsman,’ he says,^ ‘ knows 
that the common w(X)d-pig(ion (the ring-dove) is one of 
the shvest birds we have, and so wild, tliat it is very 
diflicuit indeed to get within shot of one. This wild 
bird, however, has Jjeen knowai to lay aside its usual 
habits. In the spring of lSo9, some village hoys brought ■ 
two young w'ood-pig(X)ns taken from the nest to the 
parsonage-house of a clergymaA in (lloucestershire, 
from whfim I rticeived tlic following anecdote : — They 
woi-e bought from the hoys merely to save their Uves, 
and sent to an old w-oman near the parsonage to be bred 
up. 81ic took great care of them, feeding them with 
peas, of wiiioh tliey are very fond. One of them died, 
but the other grew up, and w"as a fine bird. Its wings 
had not been cut ; And as soon as it cotdd fly, it was set 
at liberty. Such, how'ever, was the effect of the kind- 
ness it had loceived, that it would never quite leave the 
place. It would fly to great distances, and even asso- 
ciate with others of its own kind ; but it never failed to 
come to the house twice a-day to be fed; The peas were 
placed for it in the kitchen window. If the window was 
shut, it w'ould tap with its beak till it was opiened, then 

JESSE’S SCENES AND TALES OF COUNTRY 
LIFE. 

Mr Jkssi:, whose duty us surveyor of her majesty’s 
parks, and residence at Windsor, bring him into 
connexion with some of our linest natural scenes, has 
made use of liis opportunities to acquire a taste for the 
beauties of the vegetable creation, and pay a minute 
attention to the habits and characters of animals. With- 
I out, apparently, the advantages of extensive knowledge 
or deep reflection, but with thos(^ of careful observation, 
kindly feelings, and a modest and ]>loasing style, he has 
produced one of the most agreeable hooks of the kind in 
our language— the Ghanimjs of Natural Jlisfort/; to 
v/hich is now added a second and similar volume.* On 
tliis occasion we have more about man}" of the subjects 
j i'onncTly treated, as the trees in Windsor I’ark (inelud- 
[ ing an elaborated history of llcrne’s oak), river-side 
; scenery, the songs (S' birds, the reasoning I’aeultit's and 
i afleetions of ?»niniiils, tS:c. ; l)esides wliich tiiere are a few’ 
j 1 simple stories of rural lifid 

1 Uc informs us that the queens of England, for a scrie.s 

ji of ages, ha v(? eacli chosen an oak. or l)cech in Windsor 
j i Park, to which her name lias been givem, ‘ which, with 
i ; the date of the uKUith and year of the selection, is en- 
' graved on ri brass plat(', and screwed scnuirely on the 
■ tree, Thu.s, in one of tJie most bcjautiful and retired 
; parts of the forest, Queen Anne’s oak may be seen; the 
oak of the amiable w’ife of (>e(jrgc IT., Queen (Caroline; 
tlie oak of Qiietni ('harlotte ; tlie oak of the excellent 
' <^ueen Adelaide? ; a.s w^ell as that of her present majesty : 

: they all have seats around tlicm. The green drives of 

1 many miles, along wdiich these trees may be approached, 

! arc not only kept in the most perfect order, but at every 

1 step we go cither sonic (tpening view of the castle or 
! the surrounding country presents itself to our notice, or 
i else some picturesque or noble tree attracts attention. 

1 Here and then* are charniing glade.s, down which a 

1 gentle stream of w'ater makes its w ay, and wdiich is 

1 crossed by a rustic bridge. It is at nearly the end of 
this drive in one direction, and in the nt'ighbourhood of 
tlie trees I have ref(*rred to, that one of the prettiest 
cottages imaginable opens upon our view". Nothing can 
lie more smiling and cheerful, or kept in lM?tter order, 
than this abode of the w'oodman of the district. His 
rustic seats, his flowers, and neat kitchen -garden inter- 
spersed with fruit trees, all give the idea (jf rural peace 
and hi auty. Tlie oaks aiul beeches sprc?a(i out their 
arms over the w"ell-k(;pt lawn in front of the cottage, 
whiU* th<! wood“pig<?on and w^oodpecker arc heard in the 
adjoining thickest. 

‘ The picturesque and noble oak selected by her late 
majesty. Queen Charlotte, stands near the woodman’s 
cottage I have been describing, and llourislltes on the 
prettiest lawn imaginable. The perfection of sylvan 
scenery will be found near this spot, and will amply 
repay a visit to it. 

‘ Perhaps most persons will feel that the interest of 
scenery is enhanced by its having been viewed, and the 
locality visited, by those who w-ere eminent for their 
rank or distinguished for their talent. This was the 
case with the situation I have been describing. It was 
one of the favourite haunts of Pope, and where he pro- 

* Scenes and Tales of Country Life ; wlthllecoHoctions of Natu- 
ral History. By Kdw'ard Jesse, ilUiq. With woodonts? Londtn: 
Murray. Ifl44. * 

♦Before tbo enolosurSof the forest, the OAlloiaiiig plains were 
covered wi th the beaiAlful purple flowers of the hoath. Patches of 
; ft may still be seen. * * ^ * 
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come in, eat its meal, and then fly off again. If by any dogs, to the back-door, which she found open. Enter- 
accident it could not then gain admittance, it w^ould ing the kitchen, and seeing the two dogs, she was about 
wait somewhere near till the cook came out, when it to retire, but the animals merely raised their heads, and 
would pitch on her shoulder, and go witli her into the laid them down again, without even uttering a growl ; she 
kitchen. What made this more extraordinary was, therefore proceeded. When the deceased was carried 
that the cook had not bred the bird up, and tlie old to the churchyard, one of the dogs followed the corpse, 


woman’s cottage was at a little distance ; but as she had 
no peas left, it came to tlie parsonage to be fed. This 


and neither threats nor intreaties could drive it away. 

‘ A poor woman in tluj north of England was in the 


went on for some time ; but the poor bird having lost habit of going about from one village to another selling 
its fear of man, was therefore exposed to constant dan- diflerent little things for a livelihood, and was genen\lly 
ger from those who did not know it. It experienced accompanied by a small dog. When at home, the dog 


the fate of most pets. A stranger saw it quietly sitting 
on a tree, and shot it, to the great regret of all its for- 
mer friends.” 


usually slept with the woman’s child in a cradle, and 
wiis much attached to it. Tlic child fell ill and died ; 
and although the mother lived at Ilawkshead, the in- 


‘ One cold frosty spring morning, a lamb, apparently fant w^as buried at Staveley. From distress of mind at 


dead, was brought into the kitchen of a gentleman in 
Nottinghamshire by his farming man. On being placed 
near the fire, it revived, and eventually lived, and be- 


the time, the poor woman took little notice of the dog, 
hut soon after the funeral it w’as missed, nor could any 
tidings be heard of it for a fortnight. When her wan- 


came so great a pet in the familv, as to form quite a derings w ere resumed, the mother happened to pass 
part of it. It had the run of the house, took its walks through Staveley, and with a mother’s 1‘eelings went to 


with any of the members of the family ; and if a visit take a mournful look at her child’s grave. On going to 
was paid, it wmuld remain very quietlv at the door till it she found to her groat astonishment her lost dog. It 


wltn any ol the membep or the lamiw ; ana ii a visjr 
was paid, it would remain very quietly at the door till 
I it was over. It was gentle aiid amiable at all times, was lying in a deep liole which it had scratclied for it- 
with one exception, being of so jealous a disposition, self over the child’s grave, probably hoping to get a little 
that it could never tolerate any nuirk of favour shown nearer to the object of its affection. It was in an ema- 
to a four-footed creature. When the lamb w’as growai ciated state from liunger, but neither hunger, cold, nor 
up, circumstances obliged us to change our residence, privation bad expelled its love, or diminished the force 
In removing to another house, the pet wms left behind, of its attachment. 

under the care of a woman who had charge of the house. * Nor are cats v-dthont strong feelingt of affection. An 
On missing its old friends, it went everywhere in search old lady liad a lavoiirite cat w hich ivas much petted by 
of them, and stood before those doors leading to rooms her. One day a young friend was staying with her, 
in Which it had been in the habit of finding us. It and while sitting at the window' of the drawing-room, 


bleated most piteously ; and at last w'ent up stairs, and she began playfully to pat the old lady. Tlie eat seeing 
laid itself down at iny bed-room door, as it bad been what w as going on, and probably supjxising tliat her 
accustomed to do before I w'as up in the morning. When mistress w-as being ill-treated, crouched down with glar- 
the door was opened, and it saw the empty room, it ing eyes and swelling tail, and was evideiitly preparing 
renew^ed its lamentations, and this it continued to do all to ily at the young lady, when fortunately her mistress 
the day. It ate nothing, and did notVnng but moan and saw' the' cat, just in time to prevent the assault, and it 
cry. Sometimes it would run about, as if a .sudden was with some difiicmlty driven from tlie room.’ 
thought had struck it, and a new hope had sprung up ; Mr Gould’s superb books on the birds of Australia — 
and when it found it was a vain hope, and that it could too expensive for general circulation— supply Mr Jesse 
not find us, it refused all food. Its bleatiugs were with some interesting particulars respecting the mode 
fainter and fainter— it looked ill-- its eye? were dim— of batching pur^sued by some of those animals— a pro * 
and soon afterwtirds it died. The next nioruing thev <‘ess, as far as w e are aw are, entirely peculiar. To effect 
brought us the bodv of our poor lamb. ' | this object,' the Wattled Talegalla, a gallinaceous bird, 

* Affection,’ Mr Jesse continues, * will preponderate | ‘ assimilates in some degree to the practice of the ostrich, 
against the strongest impulses of nature in animeJs. I yet upon a totally ditferent principle. The Talcgnlla 


Thus a^^iyme doe has lieen knowm to swdm a river, in 
ord<^ toToliow a person w'ho lias treated it witli kind- 


collects together an immense heap of decaying vegetable 
matter, as a depository for the eggs, and trusts to the 


neilB. And there are numerous instances, besides the heat engendered by the process of decomposition for the 
one already related, of animals having refused food, and Imtchihg them.* Mr Gould says, that the heap eni- 
dying, when the hand whicli had fed and caressed them ployed for this purpose is collected by the birds during 


was no longer to be met with. 


several weeks previously to the period of laying ; that 


* An Arabian horse had been sent tlie year before last it varies in size from two to four c.art-loads, and is of a 
(1841) to her majesty, and was safely left at the royal perfectly pyramidal form. The construction of the 
stables by a man who had the charge of it. On deliver- mound is not the work of one pair mf birds, but is 
ing up the horse, he set off for Liverpool, in order to effected by the united laboux-s of several. The same 
return to his own country. From tflte moment, however, site appears, from the great size and the entire decom- 
of his departure, the horse refuse^d to eat, and showed position of the lower part, to be resorted to for several 
every symptom of misery. The cause of tliis was soon years in succession— the birds adding a fresh supply of 
suspected, and the man was sent for fi;om Liverpool, materials on each occasion, previously to laying their 
On arriving at the Mews, the poor animal show'ed the eggs. 

utmost joy and affection, and soon began to feed as The mode in which the materials composing these 
usual. The care and kindness of the man w'as thus re- mounds are accumulated is singular, and proves the 
paid by the noble animal with gratitude and love. utility of *the large and strong feet and claws of the 


‘ Dogs soon become aware of any misfortune in the Tale^la. Tlie bird never uses the bill in collecting 
family to which they belong, and sli^w their sympathy materials for the nest, but always grasps a quantity in 
in a variety of w-ays. Bometimes they lose their usual its foot, throwing it backwards to one common centre, 
e?^erne8s for food ; at others they seem listless and and thus clearing the surface of the ground for a con- 
Unll^ppy, and their nature appears to have undergone siderable distance, so completely, that scarcely a leaf or 
some alteration. A female in Lincolnshire died, who a l>lade of grass is left. The heap being accumulated, 
had fayourite dogs. They were of the mast^ breed, and time allowed for a suflBcient heat to be engendered, 
Qccaslbn2i|ly very savage, and much dreaded in conse- eggs are deposited, not side by side, as is ordinarily 

one. ()n the death of their mistress, — — 

the vrife of the clergyman of tlie parish went to see if * l* BupTOMid, acoordlng to Mr Baokhoixa®, that toth the 

Sli« CofflJi’ of any service to the other members of the femak^ird# watch the heaps during the period of tho 

the holl hatched ; add that the Utter dlminlrfves or adds to tho 

family. ^ e )Cll, and finding that no betted vegltable matter, according to the instinct given to her by 

one answered it, she went, ni great nXkJcm for fear of the her Creator. • 
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the case, but at the distance of nine or twelve inches 
from each other, and buried at nearly an arm’s depth 
perfectly upright, with the large end upwards. They 
are covered over as they are laid, and allowed to remain 
until hatched/ Mr Gould was informed, both by natives 
and settlers living near their haunts, that it is not an 
unusual event to obtain nearly a bushel of eggs at one 
time from a single heap.’ 


A HINT TO THE WORKING-CLASSES. 

It seema to be well w'orthy of consideration amongst 
the working-classes and their wcdl-wishers, if they 
might not be supplied with the necessaries they require 
under arrangements more favourable to them than any 
which at present exist There are here and there, we 
believe, shops for the sale of such necessaries under the 
care of committees of working men, and designed to 
save the retailer’s profit ; but they are nowhere upon a 
considerable scale, and rarely, we apprehend, conducted 
ui)on such principles ns to give them a chance of being 
I extensively useful. Laying aside an exception so un- 
important, it may l)e said that the system by which 
j the working-classes are supplied with necessaries; forms 
I a striking contrast, in point of economy, with the plans 
I everywhere followed with regard to tlieir own labour. 

1 Machinery, combination, arrangement, make the work 
of men’s hands far more productive than it was in an 
early state (d‘ society ; but, next door to the nicely- 
managed workshop or factory, is the little retail shop — 
unchanged since thc*days of Elizabeth or dames — where 
a stout, sejisyble, and perhai)S tolerably well educated 
man, his wife, and probjibly some of his children, are 
devoting themselves to duties, fivefold of which would 
perhapa not be burdensome to tbem ; making up, of 
course, for this limitation of lmsin(3ss by a high rate 
! of profit. It is olivious, the simplest retlection, 

I that far more persona are everywhere employed in the 
I disfribution or retail of articles required by the work- 
ing-classes than there is any need for. This is a 
1 misapplication of human labour, which it is desirable 
i to see corrected on general grounds, but particularly so 
I as the expense of the supei*lluity falls mainly upon a 
I department of the community^ who are the least able to 
bear such a burden. The evil takes the form of high 
i prices for all the common neetjssaries of life. There 
! are various calculations of the degree in which these 
exceed what are positively necessary ; but none makes 
it Jess than 80 per cent., a large part of the excess being 
not even to the jirofit of the dealers, but a njsult of the 
limitert and disadvantageous wav in which they, again, 
obtain tlieir supplies of goods from the wholesale iner- 
chaiits. A hazardous system of credit is, indeed, at the 
bottom of the evil in all its jmrts. The first merchants 
charge high because of tlie risk incurred in dealing with 
persons of small capital; tlie retailer, again, charges 
liigh because hls^customers choose to liave always a little 
debt agaiust them in his books. A misexpenditure of 
means upon so vast a scale must clearly be a cause of 
i poverty to an enormous extent, and perhaps this is not 
the least of those injurious agencies at present pressing 
upon the masses. 

Might we not hope to see a remedy applied in this 
case? The arrangements made for the support of the 
private soldiers in our army, suggest the possibility of 
our working-people being supplied with necessaries on 
a far cheaper plan than any known heretofore. Each 
soldier has thirteenpence a-day in the form of pay, and 
costs the state eighteenpence a- week besides for clothing 
and lodging, being nine shillings and a penny a- week 
in all. JBV>r tins moderkto sum he obtains comfiirts 
considerably beyond what any other man with the 
same income could procure for himself. According to 
official regulations, he is allowed every day, when in 
barracks or stationary quarters, three quarters of a 
pound of meat, and one pimnd of bread, for which six- 
pence is deducted from Ills pay. The^ articles being 
contracted for iit whffiessle prices, is what perqiits of so 


much being given for sixpence : the quality must ever, 
from the care taken in the case, be gooti. It is by 
the same means that a week’s clothing and lodging are 
provided at so low a sum as one-and-sixpenee. The re- 
maining sevenpence a-day is left to bo employed by the 
soldier according to his own discretion, and is Spent on 
ctxjoa, tea, and other articles, in the snnie way as the 
income of a labouring man is dispose*! of— that is to 
say, M’ithout any of the advantages here contemplated ; 
which, of course, makes the wonder the greater that 
nine shillings arid a penny should go so far. Now, 
there is no good cause that we are avi^are of, why articles 
of the best quality at wholesale prices should not be 
within the roach of the great body of operatives as well 
as of private soldiers. 

The Truck System, wliich prevailed so extensively a 
few years ago, to the oppression of the working-classes, 
supplies the outline of a plan for eticcting this object. 
That system ^as primarily designed for the lionefit of 
masters ; looHere be another akin to it in all respects 
but one, naiiiel} its being purely for the benefit of the 
men. Let the masters of factories and other great esta- 
blishments set up depots for flie sale of the principal 
articles of domestic use ; the capital to be supplied by 
them at a fair interest, or borrowed from others on 
similar terms ; the mamigeinent to be open to the in- 
vestigation of a committee of working-men, to insure 
that there should be perfect confidence in it ; the articles 
to he all bought on the most advantageous terms, and 
s(‘ld according to a scale of prices liable to fluctuate 
with markets, but always as low as these w'ould permit, 
so as only to leave the concern free of loss. The profits, 
where any were unavoidably realised, might., qe em,- 
ployed in promoting objects of general utility,!, such as 
schools, hospitals, or baths. .Assuredly, wherever such 
a plan could be realised upon a sufficiently large scale, 
it would make the incomes of working-men go from a 
fourth to a third farther than at present — advantages 
so overpowering, tliat few of the people, one would 
suppose, could from any cause fail to embrace and hold 
by them. 

One elfect of the general adoption of some such plan, 
would be to reduce the number of small shops, and force 
a considerable number of persons to seek other means 
of livelihood. There might be hardship here, but it 
would only be temporary, and the result would amply 
compensate for it. We are bound to rememlnir that the 
present system is also one of liardsliip — hardship for 
the great bulk of the people — so that such a change 
would only be supplanting one evil by anoii'flfflf* much 
smaller. At present, the vast multitude of small frac- 
tionally-employed shopkeepers can only be considered 
as a drain upon tlic industrial resources of the country. 
If the same business which five of them perform could 
be easily effected by one, it is just the same as if the 
community were to agree to support four persons in 
total '.ileness. It is, therefore, but right that they 
should be reduced in number, and that the four persons 
wiio, theoretically, are idle, sliould be converted to em- 
ployments of actual utility. 

So much for the sUpply of articles of consumption. 
It is not less obvious that the house-accommodation, or 
lodging of wdrking-inon, might be provided for bii 
equally economical principles. Their houses at present 
nmy, in a word, be described as bad and dear— how much 
of the former, let the sanitary reports declare^ Build- 
ings infinitely more comfortable, and exempt from in- 
fluences noxious to /lealth, might bo erected by properly 
combincii efforts, and placed at the service of the work- 
ing-classes at rents considerably below wh^ axe now- 
paid. Lodging and boarding esilablisliihents for single 
men could in like manner be prepared, so as to enable 
these persons to live in a style at emee more comfortable 
and economical than at present. It is fplly proved, that 
for so little as threepepce a-dav, a person of straitened 
means can be lodged and boairaed in, a liumble, but not 
uncomfortable style, when numbers are concerned! of 
course, for a sum not much larger, con^derable conifbrt 
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can be obtained under similar circumstances. And in 
connexion with sots of separate dwellings, as well as 
with large boarding establishments, it is possible to have, 
by virtue of combination, very considerable advantages, 
such as those of a reading-room, baths, &c. for an ex- 
tremely moderate charge. Here the working-classes 
liMvc another book from which to take a leaf, namely, 
the Clubs. It is well known what advantages these 
est^lblishments present for the middle and upper classes, 
enabling an individual of limited income to enjoy many 
of the luxuries which would otherwise be exclusive to 
men of fortune. There is nothing to prevent the 
lumibler classes from realising advantages similar in 
kind, though not in degree, if they only would act with 
tlic same degree of union amongst tliemselves. 


JOURNEYINGS IN AMERICA BY A YOUNG 
ADVENTURER. 

BOCHESTEll TO BUFI ALO — A ‘ BIU.AK-IX)\VN.’ 

At breakfast next mowiing, 1 observed for the first 
time, what afterwards I found to be a. geniiral custom 
all over the country, tbat Hie ‘ iiired helpers,’ including 
in the present case the young w oni.an w ho was intro- 
duced to us by Mr Jones as ‘the lady who helps INIrs 
Jones,’ all sat dowm to table with tlio guests and ^^lmil 3 ^ 
Mr Jones was a rieli Inan, and had a hand.soniel 3 "-lur- 
iiishcd house, and would tlierefore in England be eon- 
sidered a gentleman ; but 1 doubt wiiether in tlie wiiolc 
states he could have found any cfficic'nt person to w'ork 
for him, excejit a foreigner, unless treated a.s jin equal. 
But the personal appearance and conversation of tlie 
agricultural labourers of New' England or New York 
must not lie suppo.S(d to be similar to those of the 
aw'kw^ard ill-dressed English ploughman, i'hey are all 
young unmarried men, the sons of farmers peVh.ips of 
the same sttiiiding as their employers, and, <*xeept when 
working in the field, are w ell-dressed, i'hey arc, as a 
body, wtil-edu(;ated, as they attend llie liistrict-sdiool 
every winter, from the time they are six or seven years 
old until about the age of eighteen, where l^ie}^ are 
taught the ordinary braniihes of an English (‘ducation, 
and to which many' a^d, by self-instriictioi some of the 
higher accomplislinients. One of Mr Joucs’kS plough- 
men had a brotlier who w'hs a clergyman, and another, 
liaving saved up liis wages for that purpose, was going 
to college in the commei icemen t of winter. 1 myself, 
when ini^Jassachusetts, was acquainted witli a young 
man wiio, although notliihg more than a coninion la- 
bourer, -was w'ell- versed in all tlie standard Rriti.sli and 
American poets, and wms himself a poet of no mean abi- 
lities, at least in his own and iny opinion. This dilfe- 
rence between similar classes in the tw'o Tiations is 
owing not only to the superior educ!Jiti<jii of the Ameri- 
cans, but also to the Iiiglier rate of their w ages. A man 
generally gets from fourteen to twenty dollars a-month, 
with boarC lodging, and, in most cases, wasliing, for six 
months in the year, or about a hundred and twenty 
dollars per annum, if engaged fgr that time. But for 
the information of tlK»e who think of making their for- 
tune in America, I must say, that generally, especially 
if at ti distiince from a large town, nearly the wdiolc of 
the wages are paid in stock or produce, wdiioh, although 
easily turned to account by a pative, is not of much use 
to a stranger. However, more of this hereafter. On a 
foreigner, the improved moral and physiotil rank of this 
class of the people produces an almdst immediate effect. 
1 had ail opportunity of seeing some of my former ship- 
mates after several nionths’ residence in the country, and 
I observed in all of them a beneficial change both in 
xnanTier and appearance ; the agricultural laboui^^ers more 
Specially , ^4 others who bad been accustomed to work- 
Ing but pfjbbrs, haxl Igst a great deal of that heavy 
0irt*'hQrsewpf)earance peculiar to their class. Of course 
it is utinecessar^ to say that, in this land of freedom, 
thebe is such thing as a master, unless it be among 
sliiVes } ho, it is the boast of a fr^e and enlighten^ 




American, that tlie moment a master sets his foot on 
the territory of the United States, he dwindles down to 
a mere ‘ boss,’ or employer. 

After breakfast w^e set out in Mr Jones’s gig to over- 
take the boat. This vehicle consisted of a small seat, 
I>erclied upon two very high wheels, and supported by 
springs wdiicli, from their great size and elasticity, pro- 
duced a motion backwards and forwards, upwards and j 
downwards, sideways and all other ways, that, in sjiito I 
of the iiovelt^^, w'as far from jdeasant, especially after a ■ 
hearty meal. We rattled along for about two hours, 
the horse all the while trotting at a rate that wmuld 
have made liis, or rather his master’s fortune in Eng- 
land. Fast-trotting liorses are very common in Ame- 
rica, and the breed w hich seems to excel is a rather 
small rough-coHted aiiimfil. We reached the boat rather 
sooner than vre expected, on account of her liaving been 
detained for some time in taking in the plunder of a 
gentleman wdio ivas going w-^est, and w’c here parted wntli i 
eiir kind host. During the rest of tlie day it rained, j 
and we wx‘re obliged to take shelter in the cabin, w here, ! | 
from tlie gloom}' appearance wntlunit, and the heat i i 
within, caused by the number of inhabitants and the h 
largo lire that w^as used fur cooking, we felt decidedly h 
uncomfortable, 'rhe’ captain had his v/ifo on hoard to i 
cook for those who lioarded with him. 8be was very I 
fond of flowers and birds, and placed licr whoh* stock in 
the windows of her (“.ahin ; so that when the green 
Venetian blinds were thrown back, tliat portion of the 
boat presented the apiiearancc of a ebttage floating in 
the water. She w'as a very prefty gentle-nmnnered 
W'oman ; and 1 wnis surprised to oliserM^^War affeetion 
and seeming respect for her fuisband, w'ho wnis a little 
mean fellow', always cursing and sw earing ; hut these 
accomplishments were so much in vogue, that I have 
no doubt she considered them merely as onianiental j 
figures of speech. Perhaps the same rcjiscni uiny ac- 
count for the fa<;t, that when her husband, in the pro- j 
senco of several of the passengers, gave an account of liow j 
he had ‘ wailked round’ — alias cheated — another gen- j 
tleman in the matter of a cord of wood, she, in common ' 
with all the Americans present, was loud in evincing i 
her Jcliglit and approbation. However, from that mo- ! 
Ibent I lost all UiC interest and pity 1 might have had ! 
for lier. The people conneidod with tliis canal have ; 
the repulatiofi of being the greatest vagabonds in tlie ' 
state, and that is saying nmcli. No fanner will engage 
any of the iratcrnity ; and lie w ho would give oiu; of ; 
tliem credit, if only to the extent of a dollar, would he 
considered jiarticularly ‘ soft.’ 'j'hose who engage in the ; 
service eommerux* at the age of eleven or twadve to ride; ! 
and drive the horses, and learn the vices of their elder 
companions w'ith a celerity and ]K:TfeCtion highly fiat- i 
tering to their tutors. It is tnily horrible to hear tliesc' | 
young imps, even in their most trivial conversation, i 
stringing tog(‘ther every holy name ^ey can think of ; 
with Hie most fearful curses. One ^ my shipmates, 
wjio was himself much addicted to swearing, after lis- 
tening for some time with a fixed stare to a boy of four- 
teen wlio was ri;lating an anecdote (not of the iruist 
delicate nature), wdiich he garnished verj^ liberally with 
oaths, turned round to me and said, after drawung a long 
breath, * Well, that dings all !’ 

At the distance of about every three miles there is a 
lock and a small village, supported by supplying the 
liassengefti and boats with necessaries ; and occasionally 
the canal runs through a large town. In the middle 
part of the state, most of the towns and villages have 
classical names, such as Rome, Thebes, Troy, &c. The 
staple merchandise of Palmyra is ale. At Icmgth we 
arrived at our destination; and right glad were tluy 
who had been all this while cooped up in the boat, 
though for my part 1 found the canal the most agree- 
able way of travelling I had ever known. Rochester is 
a large handsome town, of recent date. Its local advan- 
tages, in a commercial poiiit pf view, being very great, 
it vtar^d at once into lifis an^d eminence when the Erie 
canal wis opened. The counties that lie immediately 
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round it contain the best land in New York; and the 
fanners, as a body, are (lonsidered the most skilful in 
tlie United States. A man, therefore, who has worked 
in the valley of the Gennessce, can anywhere obtain 
employment and good wages. Rochester is situated on 
tli^J river Gennessee, which, from its numerous fulls, is a 
great source of wealth as a water-power. The j>rincipal 
full is in tlie middle of tluj town, and is between ninety 
and a hundred feet in height ; and if it were not for the 
great qmintity of flour mills around it, which destroy 
its associations as a picturesque object, it would he 
reckoned a very magnificent sight. Tlie millers here 
are mostly flour merchants, who buy their wheat from 
farmers, and, when ground, send it to New York for 
exportation, and to the eastern states, where it has a 
very good reputation. The town is seven or eight miles 
from Lake Ontario; and although in some respects 
most jnconvcniently situated, its other advantages make 
it a port of some e-onscquence on the lakes, and its crorn- 
merce will no doubt ha much increased wlicn the Wel- 
land canal is oiiencd, 'J'lu; wharves are about three i 
miles from the town, and are rea(died by a road running | 
along tlu; high banJc of tlie river, anil X)iii5f»ing several 
falls, wliich, although smaller than the iirincipal one, 
art? yet more interesting, from the surrounding scenery 
being more in keexiing. The mereliandisc is drawn up 
and down the hank on a tramway, at an angle of flirty- 
live degrees, by machinery attaelicd to the custom- 
lioust*. The town has generally a very good aiqiear- 
ance ; and the cli^rches, although mostly made of wood, 
are liaiulsome. Aly isliipmates took jaissage for Toronto 
in a steambtyit the same, day they arrived, for whicli 
they paid two dollars ; lu.t 1, wishing to set* iiKU’t? of the 
country before x)ro(’.ee<iing to ( 'anada, took down some 
of tlieir addresses, in order tJiat J might le irn what wars 
tlu; destiny of the parly, and aceepted a projiosal of my 
Yankee friend to accoinijany him to Hutfalo, whither he 
was going after transacting some business in the noigh- 
liourliood o1’ Rochester. In tlie meantime, he informed 
iiu* that llu^rt; was to he a ‘ break -down’ at a small 
village two or tliree miles olf, which he thought of at- 
tending, and 1 rt;adily asseiitc<i to his })ro]K)sal that I 
should accCnnpimy liim. A break-down signifies a hjill, 
and is so called from the accidents that frequcntl}' occur 
when the floor is not made of sunieiently strong mate- 
rials. What we would call a jirivate ])arty, is never 
given by a flinner in this jKirt of the country, except on 
t lie occasion of a iiuirriage ; but having made his inten- 
tion public iiioiiie time previously, lie issues tickets for 
a break-down. fl>r each of Avliich- admitting a lady and 
gentleman he charges a dollar, and in return lays 
ilow n a ]deutifnl supply of whisky, and provides a good 
«upxK.T and music, in some cases, as in tlie jiresent 
instance, several young men join together and hire a 
room, generally in a tavern ^vith cooks and waiters, and 
provide the necessary refresh inents. If anything is 
made by tlie spcicuhition, it is generally axixditd to some 
jniblic or charitiihle jnirpose. However, break-downs are 
now going out of fashion, and in some districts respect- 
able jieople will not attend them. We arrived at the 
tavern a short time after six, but then; were as yet only 
two or tliree eoupk s iireseiit, viho were very stitf and 
! formal, and painfully conscious of having tiieir * go-to- 
jneotiu’s’ on. They thawed down a little as the room 
filled ; but still 1 never before saw eigdity {leople dancing 
together with so small an amount oi’ gaiet 3 % 'J^ie young 
men, about once in a quarter of an hour, w'ould hazard 
a conjecture as to the weather of the coming winter, or 
a remark on the sermon of last Sunday, which would be 
answered by the young ladies in the fewest possible 
words ; and then both parties would remain for some 
time in deep thouglit, puzrding tbeniselves what to say 
next. The dances at first were principally quadrilles, 
and were gone through in the manner tliat is softisbioii- 
ablo with us, as if we had a melancholy consciousness 
that it vras our fate to dance, and endeavoured to get 
over it as easily as possible. At thq anriouuceinent of 
supper, however, they began to brighten up ; apd wluja 


w^c all went down stairs, and saw the long table groan- 
ing under the load of fish, flesh, fowl, fniit, and pastry, 
v»c? became as merry and sociable as anybody could 
wish. At the back of the chairman was a stout table, 
on which were jilaced three barrels, containing cider, 
beer, and whisky, and a great numher of jugs in which 
to hand these beverages round ; and one of the tavern- 
keeper’s sons was kept hard at work all the time filling 
them. It was remarkable to see what jiower these jugs 
had in Icmsening tongues and creating appetites. Young 
gentlemen who were rashly asked to sing, and after 
mucli hesitation and x>ressing eonvplied, could not lie 
stopped for tlu; rest of tlu^ evening; and young ladies, 
who could not cat anytliinghut ‘ the least mite from the 
bosom of a fowl’ (for it is considered improper to say 
breast), very soon liegaii to init tlu; good things out of 
sight with surprising celerity, lint one gets tired even 
of eating supper, and so wt; adjourned once more to the 
ball-room, le^ing three gentlemen ludvitul, who had been 
so mueb afteci-ed 03 " the sight of the happiness nrounfl 
them, that they lound themsedves unequal to tlie task 
of leaving tlie room. Tlie fiddler, who had before otU- 
ciated, w'as iiaid and sent away, and an old colouri’d man ! 
ill the cmiiloynient of tlu; tavern keeper being (*alled in, | 
and the negro tune of ‘ iJt; ( )le ( kif unanimously called ! 
for, mounU?d on a cupboard, and began to handle his j 
how witli extraordinary gravity and dignity. He had ! 
II jug of whisky beside him, whifch was kept constantly ! 
filled ; and ibr the next six hours he fiddled away, in- 
creasing in speed after each visit to the jug, but becom- 
ing more and more; grave and dignified. In all the 
dai.ees tiic step Avas the same, namely, the old-fasliioned 
sliiu'ile, hut distinguished l\y tlie heel being each time 
brought in viok'iit contact wdth the floor, and by throe 
<lccisive stamps at tlie end of the step. In matters of 
taste tlic two ends of sotdetA', as well as the two worlds, 
Old and new, occasionally mei;t, and here is an instance ; 
for ihe l''./ika, Avhich is bec'.oming so fashionable in 
Euru|)e, is nothing more than a modification of the 
stamping dance of the American xieasants. The latter, ; 
perhaps, may lx; traced to the uncultivated genius of i 
the Indian ; but I leave sucli inquiries to the philoso- 1 
phers. Our break-down dunce was enlivened b.y some- 
thing also taken from the ahorigj^ies — their yells; and 
till three o’clock in the morning the noise was deafening. 
At tliat liour a descent was made upon the remains of 
the supper ; but this w'as a forced compliaTice Avith the 
cravings of nature, and the business, therefore, was got 
over in the most cxjK'ditious manner jioasihJ^ many 
of the partA^ rushing back to the ball-room with the 
half-devoured cdildes in their hands, wlicre they re- ; 
maiiied yelling, shuttling, stamping, ainl knawing till j 
six o'clock. To me, however, the last few hours were i 
very indistinct — the scone Avas a fancy piece, and the 
actors shadou s. Having a dislike to spirits, I had no 
aid from artitiirial stimulus, and my natural energies 
were Aiiv.rn to rags, t^till, 1 had a distinct notion on my 
mind tliat it was my dut 3 ' to dance ; and J did my duty, 
although feeling all the while very miserable. Of the 
drive home 1 have uot^tiie sliglitest recollection, except 
a very faint notion tliat it aa as (?>iliveiied at one place 
by ou? wdiole party being turned over in the ditch, 
owing to the driver liaving flilleu asleep. 

Two days after tlu; l)rc;ak-down, my friend and I set 
out fur Ixickport , after first calling at a village on the 
Ridge road. "I'his road, as its name implies, is carried 
along a ridge that runs from Tjcwistoii to Rochester, 
and is considered tine best in the United States. It is 
a prctt 3 ’^ goof? road, .and it is quite a relief to travel on 
it, after the wretched lanes, miscalled roads, which in 
most pfirts of tlie country are the only communications 
from place to jdace. Lockport lies on the Erie canal, 
which, by means of locks, here ascends, to the height 
of seventy feet over a rock. There were a great many 
Irishmen here employed in the excavations, and between 
tliis place and Bufiklo I met with several miserable little 
shanties, built of clapboards, along the canal, and inha- 
bited by such labourers as had brought their Yamihes 
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along with tliem. I looked into some of them, but they 
Imd the same appearance of dirtiness aiid improvidence 
which characterises their dwellings in the old country. 
How difficult are early habits to eradicate ! In Liver- 
pool I left the Irish labourers still worse off, as regards 
comfort, than I had seen them in Ireland, tlie difference 
of their wages (absolute wealth to them !) being spent 
in a debauchery which lowers still further their stan- 
dard of the decencies of life. But it is proper to add, 
that it is only the lowest class of labourers, the exca- 
vators, who are unreclaimed in America. The agri- 
cultural labourers, who do not herd, like them, in com- 
munities, but are mixed with the mass of the peojdc, 
are speedily elevated to the standard of America, wliich 
is Tinquestionably higher in that class of society than 
at home. 

Buffido is a large and flourishing towm, situated at 
the bottom of Lake Erie ; and from its excellent situa- 
tion, is every year increasing in size and commerce, 
with a rapidity unknown in European countries. Like 
Albany, it forms one end of the Eric canal and the 
western railroad, and i^ is also the port through which 
the merchandise of the western states passes before it 
can reach the exporting cities. New York and Boston. 
It employs a great quantity of tonnage, principally in 
steamboats and schooners, in the trade on the lakes, 
bringing to this main stream the minerals of Illinois 
arS^isconsin, tlie grain of Ohio and Indiana, and even 
the sugar, cotton, and tobacco of the south, by way of 
the Mississippi. It also possesses within itself a great 
resource in its iron foundries and manufactories. Part- 
ing here with my Yankee friend, I set out on foot for 
the falls of Niagara, distant between twenty-five and 
thirty English miles, but as my solitary walk lay along 
the borders of the Indian reservation of Tonniwantie, 
I was tempted to stray into that region, for the purpose 
of visiting the Senecas, one of the Six N ations, or tribes, 
in their now circumscribed haunts. 


i^cther’s letter to his infant son. 

A proof how compatible are the domestic aft'ections and 


charities of life (as well as the most touching sim- 
pUcity of character) jji-ith the utmost zeal for, and most 
eoutageous assciliou of, great public principles, the fol- 
loiring letter from Luther to his little son John, then four 
years old, was penned by the same hand whicli, at that 
very time, was shaking to its foundations the Vatican, and 
defj'ing the power of the empire : — 

‘ Grafflfeud peace in Christ to my dearly beloved little 
son. I am glad to know that you arc learning well, and 
that you say your prayers. So do, my little son, aud per- 
severe ; and when I come home I will bring wit h me a pre- 
sent j^om the annual fair. I know of a jilcasant and 
beautHbl garden, into which many children go, where 
they luive golden little coats, and gather pretty apples 
under the trees, and pcMs, and cherries, and plums ; 
where they sing, leap, and are merry ; where they' have 
also beaQtnThl little horses, w||h golden bridles and silver 
saddles. ‘When I asked the. man that owned the garden, 
“Whose are these children?” he said, “They are the 
children that love to ]^y and to kiam, and arc pious.''* 
Then I said, “ Dear sir, I also have a son ; he is called 
Johnny Luther (Hansichen Luther) ; nviy he not come 
into the garden, that be may eat such beautiful spples 
and pears, and mar ride such a little horse, aitd play with 
these children ?” 'ihen the man said, “ If he loves to learn 
and to pray, and is pious, he shall come .also into tlie 
garden ; Philip, too, and little James ; and if they all 
come together, then may they haye likewise whistles, 
kettle-drums, lutes, and ham ; they may dance also, and 
ahoot witb cross-bows.” Then he showed mo a beautiful 
peen^jpn^plot in the garden prqiared for dancing, where 
lathing but golden fifes, &ims, and elegant silver 
Ok^bows. it vvas now early, and the cmldren had 
iiot yet eaten I'th^fore I could not wait for the daaehm, 
aad said to. the man, “ Ah, dear sir, I will go histaiitly 
Way> w^iyrite about all this to my little son John, tlmt 
" may jnsty e^^ and lejam well, and be pious, so 
this garden. But he has lilt 
le ; may he bring hei^with him?’* Then 


said the man, “ So shall it be — ^go and wTitc to him with 
confidence,** Therefore, dear little Joliii, learn to pray 
with deligid, and tell Pliilip and James that they must 
learn to pray ; so shall you come with one another into tlie 
garden. 

With this I commend you to Almighty God ; and give 
my love to aunt Magdalene ; give her a kiss for me. Your 
affectionate father, Martin Lcther.* 

In the year 1530. 


CONTINUED DAYLKlirT WITIDN THE ARCTIC CIRCLE. 



Nothing made so deep an impression upon our senses ns 
the change from alternate day and night, to which \vc had 
been habituated from our iniancy, to the continued day- 
light to which Ave w^ero subjected as soon as wc crossed 
the Arctic circle. The novelty, it must be admitted, wag 
very agrecalile ; and tlicj advantage of constant daylight, 
in an imexjdored and naturally lioisterous sea, was too 
great to alloAv us ev<;n to wish for a return of the alterna- 
tions above .‘illuded to ; but the reluctance wo felt to quit 
the deck when the sun w:ih shining bright upon our sails, 
and to retire to our cabins to sleoD, often deprived us of 
many hours of necessary rest ; and wlicii we returned to 
the deck to keep our night-watch, if it may he so called, 
and still found the sun gilding the sky, it seemed as if the 
day would never finish. What, therefore, at first promised 
to be so gratifying, soon threatened to become, extreandy 
irksome, and would, indeed, luiAe been a serious incon- 
venience, liad we not follr>wed the example of tlie featlicry 
tribe, which we daily oh.seivcd w inging tlicii- way to roost, 
w ith a <;lock.-Avoik regularity ; and retired to our cabin at 
tlie proj*er liour, where, shutting ont the rays of the sun, 
wc obtained that re|)oso which the exercists of our duties 
required. At first sight, it w ill no floubt appear to many 
persons that constant daylight must l>e a vafuaVilc ac<pii- 
sition in every country ; hnt a^ittle refieetion will, I tliink, 
be sufficient to show that the reverse is really the ease, 
a.nd to sati.sfy a thinking initid that wc cannot oveirate the 
blessing wo derive from the wholt‘some alternation of 
labour and rest, which is in a manner forced upon us by the 
succession of day and night. It is ini|)Ossibh’, by removing 
to a high latitude, to w'itne.ss tlnr difhcuUy there is in the 
regulation of time ; the prononess that is felt by the inde- 
fatigable and zealous to rivet themselves to their occupa- 
tions, and by the indolent and procrastinating to iK)st[)one 
their duties, Avithout licing tnily tliankful for that all-Avisc 
and merciful provision w ith which nature has endoiA cd the 
more habitable ]|H.>rtlons of the globe . — Voifage 
iJisxwenf imvanis the North PoU\ 


the NIZAM’s FEM.\LK SOLDIERS. 


The princes and nobility of the Ikist arc noted for keep- 
ing larji^? seraglios, and his highne.ss [tlie Nizam], to kcej[) 
pace with them, has a considerable one attached to his 
household, for the jirotection of Avhieh a corjis of their 
own sex was raised ninny years ago, armed and accoutred 
like other regiments of tlie line, hut not in such a suiwrior 
style, 'flieir eominissionod and non-commissioned officers 
are also women, and fire much more expert, in the per- 
formance of their respective dutie.s than one would ima- 
gine. It has been said by sonic, who have been so for- 
tunate as to have got a glimpse of this gallant corps whilst 
at exereisc, that they have gone tln-oqgli their field move- 
ments in a manner highly amusing ; and if one w'ere to 
judge from their a]>i>carance on duty around the seraglio 
and otlieo' places, it certainly must be a sight, above all 
others at Hyderabad, Avorth seeing. The sentries may at all 
times be observed very alert on their posts, excepting in 
the case of those who may have an infant to take care of, 
when, fierhaps, one hand may be employed in holding a 
mnsket, wliijst the other is engaged in niirsing. Wojttien 
in this condition must find it a very difficult matter to 
conduct their duties to the satisfaction of their superiors. 
Tlic husbands of tbese Amazons have nothing whatever to 
say to the regiment, and follow their own occupations, 
either under government, or upon their own reejxinsibility. 
— Cuptam Wiisoti^s Private Journal* 
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THREE DAYS IN TIPPERARY. 

I LOSE no time, my dear James, in letting you know 
the result of the business on which you cniployed me. 
I know how anxious you are to hear whether I have 
been the object of any outrage in consequence of my 
somewhat unpopular mission. I am glad to say that I 
am now safely at home, though not witlioiit adventure, 
as you will see by what I ain about to relatc. 

My poor wife was very uneasy when she heard that 
business obliged ^e to go to Ncnagh, in the county of 
Tipperary. I did ngt much like the thoughts of a visit 
to that disturbed part of Ireland myself, but business 
could not be * neglected ; jso I made all the necessary 
preparations for my journey. My wife — my poor Fanny 
— eould scarcely sleei) for some nights previous to it; 
and when she did, she was harassed by terrific dreams. 
A few nights before T left her, I too was disturbed in 
my sleep with a hoi rible dream, out of which 1 wakened 
with a shock', m.y heart Ixiatiiig violently, and my nerves 
quite agitated. My wife, who had had her uncomfort- 
able visions too, was roused from them by hearing 
a loud groan from me. These were not favourable 
omens, though I tried to laugh at them ; but I saw they 
made a deep impression on my wife. 'Phe morning 
came for my departure ; I despatched an early break- 
fast, and then equipped myself for travelling. As I 
embraced Funny, she whispered, ‘ Take cure of your- 
self, and do not venture out after night-fall while you 
are away.* 

My fellow-travellers amused me with strange stories 
of their hair-breadth escapes during the late elections 
in the county to which we were going, of desperate 
agrarian outrages and fierce attacks upon different in- 
tlividuals residing there ; in short, their discourse was 
not calculated to do away with the ideas I had fonned 
of the lawless state of society iu that quarter. Having 
thus supped full of horrors, I found myself at the door 
of the inn at Nenagh, where I parted from my compa- 
nions. I gave my carpet-bag and valise to the waiter, 
wlio stood at the coach door, and then stepped out 
to follow him. A crowd of squalid beggars, vehement 
in their complaints, and clamorous in their demands, 
vrere drawn up to impede my progress. However, 
dropping halfpence here and there, an active scramble 
ensued, of which I availed myself, and pxirsued my way. 
Just as I was entering the door, I felt my skirts pulled, 
and I turned round expecting to see one of the beggars 
returning to the charge. The blaze of the gas-light fell 
upon the face and figure of a man who was evidently 
not of them. He was equipped in a light-coloured 
fVock-coat, closely buttoned up, except in one point, into 
which hjis hand was suddenly thrust, as if to guard some 
treasure or to grasp some weapon. Hiirhat was slouched 
over his face, but still did hot ajtogether conical hiil 


features, whiclvwcre anything but prepossessing, and 
the express iojTOicy bore was still more unpleasant. A 
look of -wild fcrot^lty, mingled with a cunning inquisi- 
tiveness, stnick roe even in this, cursory view. 1 shook 
my skirt, to be sure that he was not still clinging to it, 
and soon found myself in a snug little apartment, where 
a waiter, bustling with alacrity, and overflowing with 
benevolence, busied himself to make me comfortable. 
‘AVhat would I have?’ Anything the w'orld contained 
seemed to be within my choice. Whatever fare I de- 
manded, should be produced. I might have w^avered 
betwx'cn a bird’s-nest from Clhina and a huflalo’s-hump 
from Africa, till I had weighed iu my mind the respec- 
tive merits of each, hut, in compliment to the green, 
fields of Erin, 1 asked for somctliing of home manufac- 
ture, viiicli soon appeared in the shape of a bottle of 
port, indebted, J am sure, for its fine colour and flavour 
to the blacdrbcrry hedges in the neighbourliood. A 
venerable fowl, which I concluded must have been 
grandfather or great-grandflithcr to the chickens men- 
tioned in the bill of fare, put my teeth and my powers 
of digestion on hard duty. I made a pathetic ai)peal to 
John’s Immane feelings on the subject. He assured me 
I should be better taken care of thi; next day. Ho said 
a few' wmrds certainly in commendation of tlie viands 
wdiich had been laid before me, but admitted that they 
had been far surpassed by tlie endless variety of dainties 
which had been sv'ept away by some hungry but most 
fortunate travellers, whose lucky stars had gulci^l them 
to the house of entertainment before 1 iirrived. lie 
made fair promises for the time to come, and tlien 
show'ed me to an exceedingly comfortable bed-room, 
where I enjoyed a profound sleep till nine o’clock the 
next morning. 

When I rose, I found that my trusty waiter had 
been as good as his word in the excellent breakfast 
which he had provided for me. That meal being speedily 
despatched, I set out to execute some of my business. I 
had scarcely walked twenty paces from the inn, when I 
felt a hand passed hastily but gently over my back. ^ I 
was somew'hat startled, and turned round, when I again 
beheld the man w ho had held me by the skirts as I 
entered the inn. His hand was now, as on the preced- 
ing evening, suddenly thrust into his bosom. The ad- 
vantage of broad daylight gave me an opportunity of 
examining his face and features more closely, and cer- 
tainly the clearer scrutiny did not leave a more favour- 
able impression. Straight black fiair lay upon his lour 
narrow forehead ; he had a most torrific squint, and a 
mouth pursed up so artificially, as to impress one im- 
mediately with the idea of duplicity. I quickened my 
pace, and in a few minutes looked 
gone ; but ho was, close at my hods. 
slightly on seeing that I observed |um, nnd sqn®te4 
another way with alibis might and main. I walked on. 
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I still beard his stealthy step behind me» and thought I 
felt tlie motion of his hand again near my back, I stopped, 
in hopes that he would pass me ; hut he stopped too. I 
then walked ou in double-quick time ; he instantly 
quicJcened his speed, so as to keep close to me. I hur- 
ried on till I came to Mr lx)ftus’s house. As some of 
my business was with him, I went up the stejM jmd 
knocked at the door. The man stopped, and drew from 
his pocket a small manuscript hook, and leant his 
back against the rails, pretending to he absorbed in its 
contents. As Mr Loftus and I had to go over some 
complicated accounts, I w’^as delayed with him for nearly 
two hours. When I came out, the first object I saw^ 
was this hateful man, exactly in the same posture in 
which I had left him, and his hook still open before 
liim. The moment he saw me he fastenc;d it in its 
clasps, and gave a chuckle and a smile, if I may call the 
detestable exulting motion of his lips by sudi a name. 
He continued to folio w' me wlien-ver I w ent. I had to 
1 go about two miles out of the town, sriJI my tormentor 
was behind me. 1 went to iSir AVilliam Maitland’s gate, 

; my tormentor was still at my liecis. 1 entered the 
avenue, and closed tlie gate after me, and still saw this 
incomprehensible being standing w atching mo. I bur- ; 
Tied up to the house* and as njy interview^ witli {Sir 
William w^as a long one, I hoped to find liim gone on 
my return. Sir Willi#nrs polite ofi'er of his carriage to 
leave me in tlie tow'ii 1 accepted. 1 am not iisliarned to 
confess that I did so, principally that 1 might eseajK* 
from the man wdio was eviileiitly dogging me wherever 
I w^ent. I mentioned the circumstance to Sir AVilliam, 
and he advised me to be very much on iny guard ; for, 
were it known that my business w^as in any w ay con- 
nected with the arrangements about land, there would 
in all probability^ be a hostile feeling against me, and 
lie thought it not unlikely that, if not actually knowui, 
this miglit be suspected, and w'ould account for the 
watch wdiicli it was plain w^as kept over me. As I 
passed through the gate in Sir William’s chariot, 1 saw 
the ili-tavoured wretch gaping at me. He gave a kind 
of half-SDiothertid groan, and then had tlie audacity to 
pull off his hat in token of salutation. I cast what I 
intended should be a withering look on him, and took 
no notice of bis prefended civility. He oounded ov(tr 
a hedge which separated the road from the fields, 
and I lost sight of him. I breathed more freely ; and 
as 1 had desired the coachman to drive fast, I soon 
arrived at the inn. I looked out of the carriage- 
windoi^and tlie first object I saw w^as my tor- 
mentor. He w^as leaning against the rails, as if be 
had never moved all day. I felt provoked and irri- 
tated, and hastily brushed by liim into the house. At 
six o’clock I again went out, as I liad iiromised to 
dine with Mr Loftus, and there I found him still lean- 
ing on the rails in waiting for in(\ It wuis certainly un- 
pleasant, very unpleasant, to have him close to me in 
the broad daylight ; but it seemed absolutely dangerous 
to be thus pursued by him in the dark. So, shaking my 
hand at him, 1 said, ‘ If you dare to follow me any longer, 

I will surely make ypu repent eff it.’ I then went tbr- 
w'ard as fast as I could walk to Mr Xjoftus’s. I heard 
the fellow' mutter, ‘ I must take my measures w'ords 
full of disastrous mystery. I felt my blood run cold, 
and iny lieart sink within me, as I thought how nearly 
impossible it was to escape the blow of the assassin, if 
once a victim w'as marked out. I heard a step after me 
th(j whole time I was walking thrcyigh the streets — now 
quickened, and now slackened according to my own 
pace ; it was not light enough to see tlie person plainly, 
hut I knew too well who it was. On rny return at night, 

I heard the same tread close upon iny steps, and every 
expected to be within the murderer’s grasp, 
was something in the whole appearance of this 
that filled me with disgust and apprehension. I 
1 had seen him before, and yet it was strange that 
hbt remember distinctly where or when, his sln- 
to impress it on the memoty. 
At last aVague uneasy impre'ssion came upon my 


mind that I had seen him, or what strongly resembled 
liim, in the frightful dream which I had had previously 
to my journey ; and in my nervousness, or weakness, if 
you will liave it, I felt like a doomed man. 

After I went to bed, I lay awake for a considerable 
time thinking of my perilous situation, and wishing to 
he again safely with my dear Fanny. I had left a lamp 
burning in my room for greater security, and had seen 
that there w^as a bell, at the head of my bed, so that 
1 did not fear any midnight attack. I at last fell 
asleep, and do not exactly know how long I was in that 
state, wdien 1 half wakened with a feeling of great un- 
easiness. I thought a heavy hand w'as laid upon my 
breast, and that 1 felt the cold breath of some person 
leaning over me. I roused myself, and with a start 
I raised myself in tbc bed, when I beheld to my horror 
and dismay the being that I most dreaded. I uttered 
a loud exclamation, and rang the bell violently ; hut I 
was in total darkness, the light having been suddenly 
extinguislied. In a few moments two or three waiters, 
some lialf dozen of chambennaids, and my host, were by 
my bedside. I told my story in great agitation. 1 per- 
ceived it made no impression — no one had been met in 
tlie iiassages — nothing in the room looked disturbed — 
tlie lamp appeared to liavc gone out of itself —the house 
liad been shut up long before. Tlie landloni tried to per- 
suade me tliat I liad been dreaming, or tliat I was sub- 
ject to tbc nightiiuirc. I stoutly denied both charges ; 
but at last 1 bocanie iiretty sure that niy audience bad 
come to the charitable conclusion yiut I must have gone 
to bed tipsy, and misrakeii my own wold ravings for 
realities. Instead of meeting any symjiSii^i}^ tlie next 
morning for tlic shock 1 had receiveii, I ixirceived the 
maids vainly eud(?avouring to suppress their tittering ; 
the waiters looking coniiised, as if tliey thought I would 
be ashamed to look them in tlic face ; tbc landlord ap- 
pc-.-iriiig in all the solemnity and displeasure of dignified 
silence. At length his feelings found audible vent, when 
he invoked all the saints in heaven to bear witness to 
the correct cliaracter of his house, on winch he deedared 
gentle or siniide had never cji.st a slur before. He vclie- 
mcntly protested that I would he the ruination of hini- 
sell' and liis helpless little family if I spread bad reports 
of it. AVhen I suggested the expediency of taking up 
my cpiarters elsewhere, he said 1 wanted to destroy an 
lionest hard-working man entirely. After the work 
that had l»eeri made tlic night before, what would be 
said if I left the house, hut that it was infestefl by ghosts 
and robbers?— 'it that had always been the resort of the 
first <|uality. Sure it wasn’t in the nature of a gentleman 
to send him and his i>oor little children to beggary. I 
was conquered, and had to remain, btang actually con- 
founded and ashamed to persist in a story which I had 
no means of substantiating. That it had been no dream 
or niglitmare, I knew too well. I had felt the breath 
and heavy hand of the person ; I had almost touched 
his fiice as I jumped up in my bed. You, who know i 
my temperate habits so well, will believe me tliat I com- 
mitted no excess at the hospitable table of Mr Loftus ; 
and there was no reason to suppose that my senses were 
in such a state as to deceive me. 

I determined to devote the rest of this day to iny ac- 
counts and letters, to be sent off to the metropolis early 
the next morning. I did not stir out till my letters were 
ready fijjf the post-office, when I went to put them in 
myself. J had scarcely gone more than fifty paces from 
the inn, when I heard some person running in breath- 
less haste up the lane which I was just passing. .He 
was instantly at my side. I felt a sickness come over 
me as I again beheld the detestable wretch, and felt 
him almost touch me» as ho slid dose behind me. He 
kept in my track as near as he could without jostling 
against me. He looked on as I dropped my letters into 
the receiver ; he almost trod upon my heels as I returned 
to the inn. He, however, made a sadden dart down the 
lane from which he had issued ; I turned ray eyes there. 

It was fitted for* the haunt of such a one as he who 
flow passed along: {ts straggling houses were dismal. 
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squalid, and dilapidated ; and it appeared to me to be 
the very receptacle for robbers and assassins. 

The evening was closing in, and I went over to the 
window of the room in which I w^as to dine, to see how 
the weather promised. I again saw my hateful tor- 
mentor, by the fading light, stationed under ray window. 
I sat down to my solitary meal heavy and dispirited. 
When the waiter had removed the cloth, I drew the 
easy-chair to the fire, whose blaze was the only light in 
the room. I threw myself back on the soft cushions, 
and tried to doze. The waiter entered, and told me 
there was a man below who wisheil to speak to me. 
I concluded it w^as a confidential person from Mr Loftus, 
who had asked me to take charge of a valuable parcel 
to Publin. I desired him to send him in, and bid him 
shut the door, for I thought it best that no one should 
see the packet. The stranger entered, and advanced 
tow’^ards me timidly and stealthily. He was close — the 
full glare of the fire fell iipon his countenance — it w as 
the fatal tormentor ! I uttered a groan of liorror, and 
prepared to put myself in a posture of defence. I ex- 
pected to see a pistol or a dagger drawn forth t(^ des- 
patch me at once. 

* Avaunt !’ I exclaimed. ‘ Tell me who and wdiatyou 
are, and wdiy you thus persecute mc.^’ 

‘ I am/ replied he in a aub<lucd and hesitating tone, 
*a master tailor. T have followed yon, sir, for these 
three days, in hopes of being able to take the pattern of 
tlie zephyr yon .rear out walking ; but I could not do 
as I might w ish ; if .1 could, 1 would not liavc been so 
bold as to injrndc upon yon. 1 never scon so ni(;c a 
cut ; and if you’d allow nu, sir, to look at it in my band, 
and measure it, you would put some pounds in the way 
of an industrious tradiisrnan,’ 

The mystery was solved at once ; my fears were dis- 
sipated; and 1 could not Imt laugh heartily, as I am 
sure you w'ill do, at the termination of niy adventuve. 
7'iio fellow ’s trade was certainly cutting and slashing, 
but I was quite satisfied, as it w^as not to be exercised 
upon my person. .1 must not omit telling you that a 
j friend of his, in the person of one of the waiters, had 
I ^ admitted liim to iny bed-room the night before, and he 
! * w as just going to investigate the zephyr, which Imng 
I on the back of a chair by ray bedside, when 1 awoke in 
such alarm. 


COMMERCIAL POLICY. 

The work of ^tr David Buchanau — editor, w’c believe, 
of one of our Edinburgh newspapers - on tlie taxation 
and commeicial policy of Britain,*^ may be considered an 
acceptable, as it is without doubt a creditable, contri- 
bution to that department of our litcTature of wdiich 
Adam Smith and Mr McCulloch are the acknowledged 
beads. Writing irfore for practical purposes than these 
great masters, Mr Buchanan deals more in details ; hut 
wherever principles arc enunciated, they are clear, 
sound, and irresistible, and as respects finance and 
banking, so simple and truthful, that the veriest tyro in 
economical science cannot fail to comprehend them. 
Much of the volume, by its bearing on political topics, 
j lies beyond the scope or p\irposc of our pages, and must 
therefore bo passed over in silence; but that portion i 
which refers exclusively to mere trading policy, happily 
stands on another basis, and apiiears so wortViy^of l)cjng i 
made ^nerally known, that we venture on presenting a 
few orthe more exprtissive passages. 

Mr Buchanan, like his illustrious prototype, Dr Adam 
Smith, is a zealous advocate for leaving commerce en- 
tirely alone, assured that legislative interference, where 
it may seem to many to be exi)edient, can prove only 
either nugatory or hurtful. It is by a perfectly free ex- 
chan^ of commodities between nations that inequalities 
can fdone be corrected ; ‘ that the bounties of Providence 
are distributed in a fkir proportion among* all nations; 
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and that in one spot is concentrated, by means of trade, 
the diversified prijduce of the earth. It is trade which 
brings to northern countries all the varied hixliries of 
more favoured climates ; which spreads the festive board 
with wine, the most precious cordial and restorative 
which the earth iwoduc'es ; with tea or coffee, the favou- 
rite luxuries of every class, brought from the remotest 
parts of the earth ; with spiccries of all kinds ; and with 
numerous other articles of luxury or use. It is hy means 
of trade that the national stocik of northern countries is 
enriched wdth all the rare and delicate productions which 
are matured under a tropical sky ; with the vegetable 
oils in all their variety ; w ith balsams, i>erfurnes ; many 
rare herbs, precious in the healing art ; with fragrant 
essences, which reemit the shattered nerves ; and with 
all that is ornamental oitlun’ in dress or fiirnituro. 

‘ Trade,’ our author continues, ‘ being in this manner a 
free exchanggi^nong nations, or among individuals, of 
their respective produce', it is clear that all devices for 
its cncoiiragcnicnt which impede this free exchange, 
wdicther they be bounties brihieng foreigners to buy, or 
protecting duties liindcriug them to sell, must he pre- 
judicial to its true interests. The only encouragement 
w hich trade requires is a free market for its produce, 
in Avhich the best articles will always command a ready 
sale. This is the true incentive to industry and skill ; 
and it is to thw^art tliis natural a/rangement, and to dis- 
(‘oiiragc the sale of such articles, that bounties are given, 
or protecting duties imposed. It is to countervail the 
sujieriority of the skilful workman, or the natural ad- 
var.tages of climate, that liis goods, or the produce of 
particular ('onntries which is cheaper and better than 
any other, are loaded with, duties, that their sale may 
he impeded by an artificial ris 4 i of price, and tJiat the 
consumer may he ( onipellcd to buy the produce of do- 
mestic industry, thougli <lcarcr and inferior in quality; 
ami bounties are founded on precisely the same prin- 
ciple. Their object is, in like manner, to force the sale 
of inferior articles, and with this view to make up out 
of the public purse to the seller that remunerating price 
w'hich he could not olitain from their sale in a free mar- 
ket. This, then, is the nature of bounties and of pro- 
tecting duties. It is not against volcnce and injustice 
that protection is sought, but against ingenuity and 
skill. Protecting duties, us well as bounties, are im- 
posed for the l»encfit of tlie ignorant and im^apable ; and 
it is because they are ignorant and incapable that they 
require eitlier bounties to encourage them, or ^bities to 
protect them. AVhero tlie workman at home, or the 
climate, lurnislies a better article tliaii enn bo got from 
abroad, no protection is required. It is only where the 
home are inferior to the foreign articles, and tlierefore 
do not sell, that it becomes necessary, by means of i)ro- 
te(^ting duties, or by bounties, to force a sale ; by wdiich 
w'e tax the many for the benefit of the few, depress in- 
genious industry, and actually hold out a bounty on in- 
dolence and rapacity. T\) buy cheapest, and to sell 
dearest, is the inalienable privilege — the Magiia Charta 
of commerce, which repudiates all interference betAveeu 
the buyer and the seller. Such maunfactures as cannot 
stand their grouqd w'itliout protection, sliould be left to 
their fate ; and, if they should decay, the capital and 
industry wdii(!h tlu'v employed will flow naturally into 
other and more profitable channels.’ 

From these principles in the abstract, ho proceeds to 
notice a few of the oddities in England’s commercial 
policy. ‘ The commercial code of Great Britain pre- 
sents a coMtinued violation of those clear, and bow un- 
disputed maxim.s. Her ancient policy, like that of the 
other European states, was founded on monopoly. Her 
import duties were framed on this narrow notion, that 
it is profitable to sell and not to buy, though wh^y 
inapplicable to the concerns of a gteat nation, and cn^ 
tirely at variance with the principles of trade, wduch if 
promoted by competition, and by the freest exchange 
between nations as between individuals. The produce 
of labour, as well as the produce of land, was accordingly 
protected against foreign competition either by prohi- 
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bitions or by heavy duties. The minute restraints that 
were imj-^osed on the free i^x^cise of iftdust^^ 
legislators of those days are ;absurd, reixatious, and im- 
practicable. No satirist, indulging his ^nius for cari- 
cature, could have imagined an3rtning more ridiculous 
tlian many of these officious interferences, not only with 
the freedom of trade, but with the concerns of private 
liib. Numerous and complicated statutes regulated ail 
ttie staple manufactures of the country; such as linen, 
jyoollen, and silk *, the exact lengths and breadths of the 
cloths r the mode of sorting the yarn and of weaving it ; 
the weaver to give security for weaving according to 
law. The bleaching of linen was placed under the 
charge of the magistrate, who might summon the ser- 
vants employed to give information if any breach of 
the law occurred in carrying on the business ; and the 
restrictions by which the silk trade was regulated were 
numerous, absurd, and truly mischievous. The manu- 
facture of stockings was regulated in the minutest points 
of shape and size; also the making of hats. Not merely 
the importation, but the wearing of any article which 
could interfere with the sale either of silk or woollen 
goods, was forbidden by numerous laws. There are no 
less than four severe and solemn acts proscribing, for i 
the benefit of the silk manufacture, under heavy penal- 
ties, the weaving or tlie making “ of any button or 
button-holes of cloth,^ serge, drugget, or other cloth 1 
as this act had been evaded by the unforeseen prac- 
tice of making and binding button-holes with cloth, 
serge, &c. a subsequent act extends the penalty to the 
wearer of those dangerous buttons. The wearing of 
any printed, stained, or dyed calico was prohibited 
under a penalty of L.5, to be given to the infonneri 
cambrics and French lawns under a like penalty of L.5,| 
to the informer ; to whifli penalty any milliner making 
up the prohibited Articles was liable. Example.*! with- 
out number might "bb multiplied of the same mistaken 
interference by law in patters that can only be regu- 
lated by the discretion ortndividuals. 

‘The trade of the coIotics has always been strictly 
monopolised for the benefit of the mother country, and 
their domestic industry was held in the same thraldom. 
■The length to which this commercial tyranny was car- 
ried, is hardly credible in the present dav . The exercise 
of mechanical industry was rigidly proscribed in all her 
dependencies by Great Britain *, acts, innocent, and even 
■ praiseworthy, as conducing to the general prosperity, 
■yrere treated as crimes, and branded with disgrace, in 
the suteidal code of monopedy. The same spirit which 
at home classed the exporters of wool with felons, ruled 
the commercial concerns of the colony. The settlers 
were hardly allowed to fashion their own produce for 
use after the rudest methods. They were encouraged 
to till the ground, but prohibited from manufacturing 
its produce, on which Mtish industry was to l^e em- 
ployed at home. The exercise of mechanical skill was 
prohibited by fines and penalties — the rewards, under 
this perverted system, of ingenious industry. Manu- 
factures seldom flourish in a new colony, being retarded 
by the want of capital and the high price of labour. 
Yet, when they flrlt began to make their appearance 
among the active and enterprising cQlonists of North 
America, the rich merchants of B!ritain took the alarm, 
and, with a malignant jealousy, they used all their in- 
fluence to blight those early fniits of successful industry ; 
they demanded and obtained from the legislature penal 
laws for the purpose of crushing the rising trade of their 
own colonies; and acts were pa&sed proscribing such 
manufactures, under heavy penalties, as in any degree 
interfered with the industry of the mother country. 
The making of hats was prohibited; every forge or fur- 
for smelting iron was declared to be a “ common 
nuiaance ;’■ to be abated on complaint to the governor, 
who, on rifpiglflg to act, incurred a penalty of L.500. 
Many otppaaamples might be given of the same nar- 
row remnants of this barbarous injustice 

yet Itogir' in the modem code of Britain, which still 
prohibits, by heavy duties, the West India planter ffikn 

refining his own sugSTi ^hieh is accordingly brought to 
this country in Britirii iffitps fpr behoof of the refiners 
at home.’ 

On the subject of the tnodem cdohial trafle, Mr Bu- 
chanan shows, in a Buhse<luent chaptier, to what a terions 
extent the trade of Britain hasr been h^pered, and 
prosperity restrained, by the possession of Oolpnies. ‘ It 
is now generally acknowledged,- says he, ‘that colonies 
are no real advantage to the mother cohhtry. Ihe 
monopoly of the trade is a positive ii^ury to both 
parties, to the dependent as well as the parent state; 
and the sovereignty, however it may flatter the national 
vanity, brings with it no solid benefit. The undue im- 
portance attached by Great Britain to her Amerieian ( 
colonics, was fully proved by the event The wisest ; 
statesmen were impressed with the notion, that the loss 
of this great empire, the brightest ornament 0$ it was 
styled, of the British crown, would 00 a serious Idow to 
the national prosperity. How entirely has the subse- 
quent prosperity of the countiy belied those viiin fears. 
The loss of America has in no degree affisi^cd the com- 
mercial greatness of Britain ; it has rather redounded 
to her advantage.* In support of these assertions, our 
writer shows that the trading monopoly for which 
colonies are usually maintain^ are cither nugatory 
or injurious. ‘ Where it confines the merchant to the 
markets which abound in all he requires, in which he 
can buy cheapest and sell dearest, it will then only be 
nugatory. It will really impose no ref,traint. The law 
will only prescribe the channel into which trade would 
of itself naturally flow.’ On the ofner hand, the mono- 
poly will be injurious where it compels ottber party — 
colony or mother country — ‘to buy from the dearest 
instead of cheapest, and otherwise most preferable 
markets. At present, the monstrous monopoly of the 
British sugar trade insured to the West Indies, takes 
between five and rix millions of pounds sterling from 
the pockets of the people of Great Britain — no doubt 
partly to compensate these colonies for restrictions witli 
which they, in their turn, have unnecessarily been bur- 
dened; but the loss is not the less great by being thus 
rendered complex. 

(>n this subjett Mr Buchanan sums up by observing, « 
that in the most practical, as well as abstract i)oint of 
view, ‘ prohibitions and restrictions are injurious to the* 
trade of all countries ; but in the case of Britain they 
are peculiarly impolitic : because, from her superiority 
over other nations in art and industry, her manufactures 
nedd no protection. They are clicaper aUd better than 
those that are brought from abroad ; and hence obtain ! 
a preference in the market without the aid of protect- 
ing duties. Of all nations. Great Britain had the least 
reason to follow tills perverted policy. Her manufac- 
tures have flourished in consequence of her vast capital 
and superior skill; and seeing that^ they have always 
made their way in other countries, and that the foreign 
manufacturer is undersold in his own market, how un- 
necessary is it to protect them by discriminating dutie^ 
against foreign ijoinpetition at home. That other coun- 
tries should protect their inferior artisans, in their un- 
equal rivalry wdth British skill, is a natural though mis- 
taken policy. But all that Britain ought to desire, is a 
fair field and no favour ; and, in place of imposing re- 
strictions on trade, her interest is rather to impress on 
other nations the opposite policy, both by precept and 
exampltt.’ 

Wc must refer to the book itself for much that is in- 
structive on banking, currency, and commercial specu- 
lation, confining ourselves to the following passages on 
the cause of monetary convulsions. * The cause is 
obviously the undue extension of credit ; and the efibet 
will always follow, wherever, from the superabundance 
of capita], credit is carried to excess. These calamities 
originate in mi8placf*d confidence— in this* as in all 
other cases, the great cause of commercial ruin ; and 
which may ^e place, as in point of fact it has often 
taken pla^, wlien the currency consisted entirely, or 
^earlytso, of the precious metals. In every industrious 
• 
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community capital naturally increases. It is the accu- 
mulated produce of laud and labour, the surplus which 
remains over tlie annual consumption. * It has been ac- 
cumulating in this country, and throughout Europe, for 
centuries. The labonr of the industrious classes has 
annually produced a greater quantity of goods of every 
descriptipht thau has been consumed; and by this con- 
stant addition, the national stock has increased to its 
present amount. Peace conduces to the increase 
of capi^, as war to its dissipation. Capital being the 
prpduc^of^dustry, the greater the proportion of those 
who pi^uce to those who, consume, the more rapidly 
will it luprease; as, on the other hand, it will be more 
quickjy wasted, according to the proportion w'hich the 
co3£|«imors bear to the producers. War, accordingly, 
which, converts a large portion of productive labourers 
into’ i^ldiers and sailors, who consume without rcproduc- 
ing,'impairs the national capital, and renders it scarce ; 
w'hile peace, on the other hand, disbanding this crowed 
of unproductive labourers, and setting them . to work, 
tile G^ect of their industry is soou visible in the increase 
of the national stock, and in the reduced rate 6f interest, 
w hich is invariably high during w'ar, as it is alw'ays sure 
to fail with the return and continuance of peace. It is, 
accordingly, in a season of prosperity and peat!e that 
capital accumulates more rapidly, and that overflowing 
inthe remotest extremities of the kingdom; and in all 
the channels of trade, it is daily found more difficult to 
lay it out wdth any ohance of profit. Witli this increas- 
ing difficulty of investment, the capitalist not only lowers 
the rate of interest,* but makes fewer scTuples about the 
security. .Oiimniercial confidence thus necessarily keeps 
pace with the progress of wealth. Money is more easily ; 
obtained, and more readily invested ; and it is this faci- ! 
lity of credit which gives a dangerous impulse to mer- 
cantile enterprise ; which sets afloat daring schemes and 
doubtful undertakings ; and brings forward, in every 
branch of 1 rad a host of projotdors, who, with borrowed 
funds, plunge into liold and reckless speculations, over- 
looking, in their eagerness for the prize, all the fatal 
liazards that beset the unwary adventurer in the lottery 
of trade. In this ferment or speculation, all schemes of 
domestic improvement, the construction of bridges, roads, 
canals, railroads, which a]bsorb the suiierahimdant capital 
of the country, as well astforeign loans, with numerous 
otiier rash projects, find ample support from the over- 
flowing funds, and the ardent projecting spirit of the 
times. Commerce, in the meantime, presents the sho\f 
of outward prosperity ; every wiiere is heard the din and 
bustle of busincss.qnd sficeulation ; industry flourishes in 
all its branches ; and all things appear to go on smoothly. 
But deep and extensive min lies hid under this deceit- 
ful calm. The vast superstructure of commercial deal- 
ing, wiiich shows so fair outwardly, does not rest on any 
solid foundation of real capitid ; it is chiefly reared up 
on speculation. The proper business of commerce is to 
convey, by the siieediest process, the rude produi;e of 
the soil, through all its vatiojis and necessary stages, 
froni tlie cidtivator to Ac consumer.. This is the quiet 
and' orderly channel id which trade regularly flows. 
The produce of the land is sold to the wdiolesalc mer- 
chant, by him to the inamifacturer, by him to the mer- 
chant who keeps a large store of goods, by him to the 
retail dealer, who finally sells to the consumer. This 
is the regular beaten track of trade, from which, in 
proportion as it deviates, it Inicomes insecure.. But in a 
season of high confidence and active speculation, large 
quantities of goods are intercepted in their way to the 
consmner; are bought at high prices, and stored up, in 
the vain hope that prices will still be liigher. The 
speculators thus not only in<;rease their stock, but raise 
the price ; and the consequence of this extra demand 
for goods is, that a large stock is accumulatod, not for 
immediate use, but on speculation, ^gfd at a high price, 
beyond the wants of the consumer.' This artificial rise 
in the amount and Value of the national^ stock, wdiich 
occaaious ulthnatoly a vast loss when prices fall to their 
fermer level* or below it, is the consequence olfjcxtrava- 


gant speculations; and it gives rise to a complicated 
mass of transactions resting on credit, and kept afloat 
by a floating mass of fictitious bills, drawn and re-drftwn 
in a continual circle. So long as a high state of confi- 
dence remains, so long as the speculators are supplied 
with ample funds bn easy terms, and on long-dated 
bills, tlie system may be supported, the external show 
of prosjierity may be maintained ; the mercantile com- 
munity may still slumber on in a false security, and 
ruined traders may continue still fiirther to spin out the 
long thread ot their ruinous speculations, but sooner or 
later the day of reckoning will come; the flimsy fabric 
will at last totter to its fall ; and wffien this occurs, 
when the mine at last explodes, then will be seen, from 
the w'ide-w'asting ruin wffiich takes place, to wdiat an 
extent commerce has been previously undermined. Nu- 
merous and fatal bankruptcies, shaking the commercial 
world to its /entre, will at once disiiel the dream of 
blind confidibce in which the most wary have been 
lulled; and sus'picion, starting as from a trance, wdll 
cause every man to doubt his neighbour; the banks 
will contract their credit ; and*panic, scarcity of money, 
distrust spreading far and wddc, will Icjvcl witli the 
ground every establish nieiit that does not rest on a basis 
of real wealth. In the general wreck, capital will be 
lost to a vast amount; and in many cases even the 
wealthiest mcrcliants will share in tlie common ruin. 
Snell, tlien, is the nature of tSiose calamities; those 
storms which burst forth in a season of apparent pro- 
sperity, and in a moment blight the fiiirest liopes of 
commerce; and the immediate cause is the sudden and 
extensive shifting of property from one hand to another, 
occasioned cither by misplaced confidence, or by tlie 
alternate rise and depreciation of the national stock to 
a vast amount. Now, this may overtake any country 
where credit prevails, and where it is carried to excess, 
or wlierc doubtful speculations are undertaken. An 
over-issue payve r is no way essential to tlie fatal re- 
sult— it is not a necessary element in the scene of ruin. 
Money may be lent where it may be lost to any amount, 
without the intervention of paper; and where this 
takes place, commercial distress will necessarily follow, 
whether the currency consist of paper or the precious 
metals.’ . 


THE THREE KINGDOMS.* 

Tiik Viscount D’Arlincourt, a French nobleman of the 
old school, visited Great Britain and Ireland ^ast year, 
and having recorded his adventures as they occurred, 
has gow published them. The opinions and ideas 
formed by an intelligent foreigner from a tour in onr 
own country and a mixture with its people, are al- 
ways useful, as placing our national peculiarities in such 
lights as make tlieni evident to ourselves. In the pre- 
sent instance, however, less instruction than amusement 
wdll be gleaned; the viscount being of far too senii- 
mental a temperament to descrilie objects and persona 
as they exist in stern reality, for so poetical is his natiyre, 
that be throws a veil of romance over the most common- 
place things. He possesses, moreover, a vein of plea- 
santry, which, though extremely entertaining, creates a 
suspicion that here and there a little truth is sacriflitod; 
to eflect — the effect produced by a well^tqmed 
or a brilliant remark. : v ^ , , v ; , ' 

The traveller stai*ted from Ostend in the .summer of 
1843. On entering the river Thames, ho remarls^* It 
is impossible not to be struck with admirfi^On when 
we approaidi a great town by a broad riv^. During 
eight leagues, one passes between an aBej of ships f— a 

* Les Trois Roy aumes, par le Viscount i^'Arllncourt. Paris : lOA , 

f More than twenty miles of ships ! Thls isaqoxagS^atiou. To? 

* allo^of vf^sselH ^ds short of QreonwiCh, 
from Lundou brid^. . ‘ 
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i maritime forest, the greater part of the masts rising 
higher and straighter than the most gigantic trees. In 
eveV part there is a restlessness, an agitation, a com- 
merce, an activity, a hoUaballoo {tohu-hoku\ it is impos- 
sible to describe. The magnificent hospital of Greenwich 
(pronounced Grinitche)* is the first public monument 
which presents itself. Thence, to the place of debarka- 
tion, our steamer could only be navigated with the utmost 
caution between the myriads of vessels, boats, wherries, 
and skiffs, which traverse the river in every direction. I 
tried to count the boats which acjcompanicd or crossed 
our vessel, but I soon found the task impossible ; the 
number exceeded my skill in numeration. Unfortu- 
I nately, the fog proiiuced from cotil-smoke, wliich spread 
itself above my head in a kind of reddish veil, tempered 
my admiration. All thi.s commercial activity in the 
clouds — without sun, and under a firmament which hid 
the sky— Kjreated in me a sombre wonder, a splendid 
gloom. My enthusiasm took cold. Yet, in casting 
one's eyes around, what vast fields for reflection pre- 
sent themselves ? Thousands of vessels, connecting the 
commerce of the whole world, carrying coloFsal for- 
tunes, and which had arrived from the four quarters of 
the globe. I recollected my entrance the year before 
into St Petersburg the Neva, and comj)ared the 
two scenes ; but how little did they resembh? each 
other ! Th'e approach to St Petersburg, by way of 

Cronstadt, is chiefly remarkable for the grandeur of 
the stream, and the quantity of the j)alHCfcs, temples, 
colonnades, and cupolas on its banks. The entrance to 
Lopdon by w^ater, on the contrary, does not present 
any other noticeable edifice, or remarkable inoimment, 
than Greenwich hospital. The liouses which border 
the Thames are smoked, dirty, ill-built, and nearly 
all inhabited by the w'orking-classes. Nothing is con- 
secrated to the fine arts : all is sacrificed to trade and 
industry : it is not a question of poetry, but of corii- 
the queen of the sea appears to be unwilling to 
condescend to adorn Jierself. 8he knows that if the 
fancy were to seize her, she has genius tud wealth 
enough to monumentalise the whole of her banks ; and 
this conviction seems to suffice. Put if, on tlic one 
hapd, viewed for the sake of gigantic buildings and pic- 
turesqncT^cenes, the approach to St Petersburg by the 
Neva possesses far higher claims to adiivi ration, yet how 
immense its inferiorily in a commercial and industrial 
aspect! In this Tcspe<it there is no other i)lace that can 
be compared to London.’ The sight of the various 
docks warms up tlie excitable viscount to a state of in- 
tense enthusiaBm.+ * IIow^ is it possible to regard these 
dock^ coldly ! where the real, pushed to the ne plus 
ultra of the grand, ends by reacliing the poetic. Here, 
where nothing but the highest objects meet the eye, 
one cannot suppress the high-wrdhght expressions whicli 
rise to the lips. Enthusiasm and 'imagination arc not 
solely excited by the countries where palms flourish, 
and where they wore nothing but wreaths and chaplets. 
The furnace of the Cyclops has its poetry as well as the 
garden of Armida s and amongst the grandeurs of this 
world, commerce has its glories I ’ 

Soon after the traveller’s arrival in London, he had 


; •"h* We know,’ atldH tlic traveller in a note, ‘ that English words 

as they are written. “ I’hus,” said a wag, “ in 
: act down Solomon, they pronounce it Nehu- 

' fills jest comes with an ill grace from a Frenoliman. 
' jyt h0 words iirdnoiuiced so unlike their orthography 

il ia his ovm. 

t itnmsnso basins, with their towering warehouses, ara 
atnpng tko most strUring ohjeets a foreigner notices. See nnothor 
Fr^chman’s account of them in No. .'VfH) of our former series. 


the honour of being invited to a state ball at Bucking- 
ham palace, the splendours of which seem to have nearly 
turned his brain ; for he speaks of it in sudi superla- 
tives, that it is often not easy to catch his meaning. He 
gives, however, more sober accounts of his visits to 
some of the English aristocracy ; these were few, for he 
was anxious to start for Ireland. 

While in Dublin, the Viscount d’Arlincourt dined at 
I’almcrston House, the' residence of Lord Doiiough- 
more, formerly Colonel Hutchinson, who, at the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons, assisted, in company with Sir 
Robert Wilson, in tlie celebrated escape of General 
Lavalette ; concerning which, the guest heard the par- 
ticulars from his lordship’s own Ups. It will be remem- 
bered that Lavalette, cast into prison and condemned 
to be guillotined, escaped by exchanging clothes with 
his wife, who came to visit him for that purpdiB; He 
remained concealed in Paris tw^elve days, hiit at the 
end of that time went to the lodgings of Colonel 
Hutchinson, who, with Sir Rol)ert Wilson, had agreed 
to aid his flight into England, and had previously 
provided relays of horses to the frontiers of France. 
Some parts of the following narrative are, so far as 
w'e know, quite new : — ‘ All was ready ; the flight 
wa.s to have commenced at daybreak. Lavalette did not 
lie down, but Hutchinson reposed near^him on a settee. 
Suddenly, about midnight, several^ violent blows of a 
hammer were heard from the outer door ; the general 
rose, and cried, “ All is lost ; they have (joufb to arrest 
me! ’ Then, recovering his firmness, he drew forth his 
pistols, cocked them, and exclaimed with the greatest 
coolness, “ Colonel, I will not die on tlu? scatfold !” It 
was, however, nothing but a false alarm. The noise 
had been made by a drunken man, and no hann came 
[ of it. At daw^n he put on the costume of an English 
i general officer but unhappily, he Iiad a long beard, 
t which the Etiglisli never wear. Moreover, he was unable 
to shave liimself and as it would have been inij)rudcnt 
to have sent for a barber, Hutchinson undertook the 
I office, and took oli his beard. Au uncovered cabriolet 
I w'aited at the door •, Lavalette mounted with Captain 
Wilson : while the colonel, dressed as an aid-de-camp, 
galloped in front to the barrier of CHchy. There he 
boldly cricid to the guard, “ An English general officer ! 
present arms !” Tiie soldiers instantly formed in line, 
.•md military honours were paid to a fugitive on whose 
licad a price was set. 5 

‘ At the gates of a tow'ii further on, Ilutchinsoh En- 
countered an officer of gens-d’arrnes and escort^ 
were in search of Lavalette. He gave Bfhi fnenji up for 
lost ; but went straight to the gendarme, and Mlled to 
him. “ Comrade,” he said, “ I imecede an Ehghsh gene- 
ral, who wdll be liere to change horses presently ; but I 
am exhausted witli hunger and fotigue ; would you show 
me where I can get breakfast 

“Most willingly,” reidied the officer; and he con- 
du(!ted Iliihihinsoii to a neighbouring restaurant 

“ I should,” Hsaid the colonel, “ take it as a favour if you 
would breakfast with me without ceremony. There 
arc but two great nations in the w^orld — Franco and 
England ; they have long been enemies, but hencefor- 
ward they will be friends. I^t us shake hands — the 
peace id concluded and he cordially hold out his hand. 
The French officer, charmed with his courteous man- 
ners, accepted it, and sat down'at the table. 

“Between ourselves,” remarked Hutchihson, “your 
emperor is a great man.” The colonel had felt his 
way, and knew the effect these words would produce. 

“ Ay, that he is !” cried the gendarme in a transport 
“How glorious ! yet how unfortunate !” 

“ To the health of Napoleon,” exclaimed the English- 
man, presenting htS glass. The French officer rose— • 
tears stood in his eyes while he drank. During this 
time Latalette changed horses, and passed on w^out 
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danger. Hutchinson and his new friend embraced and 
separated. 

‘The weather was d^irk and rainy, so that the tele- 
-graphs of the day were illegible ; and the fugitive and 
his liberators arrived at Compicgne. Against the inn 
where they changed horses they saw a placard which 
contained a description of the fugitive. “My lord, 
behold tliat advertisement,” cried the pretended aid- 
de-camp to the false officer, “ you jHirceive they have 
not caught that vagrant Lavalette ; wlxere the deuce 
has he hidden himself, the rascal ?” 

‘ A. little wliile after, Lavalette got clear off. 

‘ Hutchinson returned to l*aris, and as lie entered the 
Rue St Helder, he bought of a street ballnd-monger an 
account of “ the execution of Lavalette’s effigy.” The 
rest is well known : he was arrested, imprisoned, tried 
before the court of assize, and confronted with tbe^olficcr 
of gens-d’arnies whom he had so successfully deceived. 
He was defended by Dupin ; but the result was an im- 
prisonment of eight months and 20,000 francs of e.\’- 
pense ; stiU, these days of peril and agitation are counted 
by Lord Donoughmore amongst his most pleasing re- 
miniscences.* 

An excursion to the Seven Churches gave the author 
some idea of the pitiable^ (Condition of the Irish pea- 
santry, which must have a striking cftcct upon a fo- 
reigner, and one by no means flattering to tliis enipift?. 

‘ We set out on a beautiful day for this (jelebrated spot 
(the Seven Churches). The distance Avas great — seven 
or eight leagues kmongst the mountains ; part of whicdi 
was traversed on lu^seback, and part by carriage. Wi^ 
at first passjed through the Valky of the Rocks, a sterik* 
and arid i>Iace. I noticed ivith pain the poor Irish ivho 
I came in our \A’'ay ; tii(\y i)rcsented a lamentabk; spec- 
tacle. Never did 1 beliold su(di a profusion of rags ; y(’t 
they cxliibitcd fov marks either of snflering or priva- 
tion. 1 (iould hardly account for tiie freshness and .ap- 
pearance of healtli which tlicy displayed ; for thc^sc un- 
fortunate pt^opie, ill-clotlKjd and ill-lodged, live upon little 
else than [)otato(.‘S, and can get but finv of them unless 
v'hen the season is favouraldc. 1 entena] a hut, and 
felt nothing but disgust; indigence and filth reigned 
tiicre in the higlicst degree. Not a single honschold 
utensil was to be seen, nor indeed articles whicli arc 
necessary to the most miserable existence; but what 
struck mo most was an image, eloso to a Madona 
carved in wood, and — I could hardly belicjvc what I saw 
— a portrait of Napoleon ! Tlic visit hindered my ap- 
proacli to the Seven Churches ; but we at k.*ngth arrived 
through a most Avrctched and solitary region.’ Tliis 
antique and romantic spot lias been so often dciscribcd, 
that Ave need not rejieat the Auscount’s details ; aa^g pass 
therefore to an amusing scene with the guide at the 
(.Jrotto of St Kevin. ‘ This guide, as avc visited each of 
the ruins, recounted its history anterior to St Kevin, j 
At first, the melancholy feehugs wliicli oppressed me 
caused the man’s blunders and historical pleasantries 
to be irksome ; but catching the national spirit of the 
Irish, I soon joined in the hilarity whiidi he pro- 
voked. Diving far back into the history of tlie holy 
Vfilley of the Seven Churches, he discoursed of times past, 
Avhen the world was in a very different condition to 
what it is at present. I give a specimen of liis annals ; 
it is he who speaks, I only Tcp(?at. “ Your honour will 
in the first place understand that Finrnaeoul was in 
those times the king of the country. This *vjis long 
before the Danes from the shores of the Meditcirrauean 
invaded Ireland. Finmacoul, an immense giant, was as 
wise as Soenrates ; he went to school with the prophet 
tieremiah about the time of the siege of Jerusalem.” 
As I could see history was the guide’s hobby, I pre- 
tended to listen with the most serious attention. Having 
read a great deal, and thus filled his head witli great 
names and events, he confounded them all with the 
utmost sinceri^. He saw that I was a stranger, and, 
convinced of his talents as a narrator, hq was but too 
happy to display before me the extent of bis learning. 
“It was Finmacoul,” he continued, “ who constructed 


Giant’s Causeway, which your honour will doubtless go 
and see in the north of Ireland. There was a noble 
AA-^ork ! He also built himself a church here, like St 
Kevin ; wliich, after all, was better than paving the sea 
Avith columns : for Finmacoul was in the long-nm ^ 
excellent Catholic, and proved it ; for as there were iii 
his time no priests in Ireland, he went to hear the holy 
mass performed at Kphesns.” “I’he holy mass,” T Te* 
peated ; “ at what (‘poch if you please ?” “ About I»G0 
years before the Ciiristian eni.” 

“ Wonderful ! Go on !” 

“ One day the giant, Avhile returning from vespers, 
flmnd himself in Mic <!ovnpany of two young strangers, 
brothers of good family, and Avho spoke mu(;h in praise 
of Ireland. They were called Rotnulus and Remus.” 
Here a burst of laughter somewhat scvindalised the his- 
torian ; but be persev(ired, and after claiming a cc^rtain 
poet, called Ossian, as a relation of Finmacoul, and 
making Otto and Thor lioh - and - Tiob with him in 
Avliisky on the 'piouiitaiiis of the Seven Churches, the 
erudite guide Avinds up with a legend. “ Here,” lie said, , 
while ])ointing to a mutilated oross, “ a canuon-ball has 
broken tlu* stone. Does not your honour also x)-rceive 
a couple of horse-shoes i)erfcctly imprinted in tlie gra- 
nite? Well, ill former times, a villager having b(jen 
: susx)cct<?d of stealing a mule, 8t Kevin said to the ac- 
i ensed, jAass the animal oA^er that stone ; if it leave no 
mark, you are imioccnt. The jteasant obeyed, but the 
mule made marks Avitli bis shoes as distinctly as if he 
had trodden ujaou wax. Tliis proved the rider cul- 
pable, and he was executed.” ’ 

The viscount took the beaten track through tht^ north 
of Ireland to Scotland. After Ausitrng the most cele- 
brated se(mes of the AVestern Highlands, D’Arlincourt 
reai^hed, in Glonstratli-flirrar, a cave in wliich Charles 
lOdAvard was, according to common report, otnicealcd 
during his escape after the* battle of Culloden. The 
peculiarly ilramatk* and essentially French manner in 
Avliich the Avliole s(;eiie is described, are highly amusing. 
After climhing over rugged rocks, and overcoming other i 
obstai'les, tlie traveller arrived at ‘ a gloomy excavation, i 
a sort of gulf, Avitliout light to see, or a ladder to de- j 
S(!eud by. “ It is here,” said my Higliland guide. “ Rut 1 
hoAv to descend?” 1 demanded. “tf)ri niy shoulders,” he 
replied ; “ there are creAuces in tlie rocks, and I knbw I 
AAdiert' to jilace my feet, though 1 eailnot see. Ckime I | 
the prince descended this Avay.” “ Door Charles JOd- 
wiini !” I cried. Macrca (the guitie), pleased Avitli my 
exclamation, seize«I me, and carried me as lie Avoukl a 
featiier. The Samson of the mount;uns had lirokou the 
rocks of granite to make a passage, uiucli Avas he 
delighted to conduct a friend of the Stuarts to tlie cave 
of Frince Charles. AVe arrived there at last. A ray 
of light glist(.‘ned against one of the Avails of the subter- 
ranean liabitatiou, and I iierceiA'^ed a sort of basin cut 
in the bottom of the rock, Avliich contained AA\ater. 

“ This water never dries uf>,” said the giiiLle. “ AA’ hence 
does it flow?” Tasked. “No one kaoAvs,” he replied; 

“ Heaven sent it for the prince. The little rcserA'oir 
has always remained fijl siiu-ie the time the prince re- 
freshed his lips; it (’omes. from a* eonsecrated source.” 

I said no moi’Q. Of this Avater had (.'harles Edward 
drank. I did the same. 

* I remained for some minutes in this sombre cavern, 
and souglit the sjiot where the descendant of kings had 
slept : I seated myself on it : and by the feeble light 
which descended towards me, I began to write. The . 
guide regarded me Vvith surprise, anxious to find out ^ 
Avhat I traced in the little liook which lay open on my ‘ 
knees. “ 1 am AATitii’g about the prince,’* I said ; “ and 
Avhat 1 write will be read in France.” 

“ And you will jAraise him ?” exclaimed young Macrea ; 

“ and do you love him as we do ?” His eyes were suf- 
fused Avith tears. I could have embraced him. This 
h(;reditar3^ loy^alty, this worship of monarchy, dh is love,, 
always devoted, for the prince who ha.d defended his 
fathers (!)> seemed to me touching, arid, noble ! I stretched 
my hand towards him cordially. “ You are a fine fel- 
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low !” I exclfiimod, “ 1 would that every Frenchman 
resembled you; though, Maerea, my country is not 
without faithful spirits.” We left the cave. I was 
already as much attached to Maerea as to an old friend; 
his seutiments had made us brothers. He felt, also, 
witliout expressing it, that a sympathy existed between 

us ; for, approaching Mrs F (the lady whom the 

viscount was visiting), he took her apart, and said in a 
low voice — “I have a famous mountain terrier, and 
wish to present it to this gentleman. It is not much, 
though it is all I possess in the world. Ask him to 
accept of it.” It was no>v my turn to feel the tears in my 
eyes. “ Tliank you, Maerea I” I replied — “ Thank you. 
I shall never forget this offer, nor -this moment. Would 
that I could accept of your dog ! — a symbol of fidelity 
given l)y a Scotch Highlander ; this I should cherish as 
a precipds gift. But, far from iny home, I should lose 
it on my way, and what a misfortune that would .be ! 
Maerea, 1 will write your name in my book, near to 
that of Charles Edward !” 

“ Oh, give me also yours !” interrupted the Highlander. 
I subscribed, and gave to him.’ 

AVe are sorry to make a remark derogatory to so 
much- fine entliusiasm, hut it certainly is a matter higlily 
doubtful if Charles Edward ever occupied this cave ; an 
accurate account of his Av.anderiiigs states the neigh- 
bouring vale of Strathglass as the most northerly point 
which he readied on tkat occasion, and this idace is to 
the south of Glenstrath-farrar, 

At this part of tlie viscount’s northern tour he hears 
of the brothers Stuart, two gentleintui of ‘ intelligencts 
taJent, and tlie most elegant appearance and manners,’ 
who reside in a romantic island in the river Btjauly, and 
are understood to he grandchildren of Prince Charles, 
He visits their house, but finds them absent, and only 
makes their acquaintance afterwards in Edinburgh. AVe 
more than half fear that tlie lively Frenchman makes a 
trespass here upon the delicacy of, the private life of two 
men who, although their external ilcrneanour is calcu- 
lated to attract an unusual degree of attention, are known 
iio ^' ^.inddest and amiable as the}' are ingenious and 
accomplished. But as the deed is done, it may not he 
greaiiyVmias if we observe, in the xiresent place, that the 
viscount’s story represents these gentlemen as ijossessing 
documents capable of’ establishing their leg'^imate de- 
icent from the hero of 1745 — their father, who i.s still 
alive, being the son of that prince by his wife, the Prin- 
cess dc Stolberg. ‘A Scotfish doctor, niimed Cameron, 
being,’ says our author, ‘ at Florence, was asked by a 
stranger of higli distinction to come to sec a noble lady 
wdio was considered in danger of her life. He w'as sw'orn 
to secrecy as to what he should see, and with bandaged 
eye.s was conducted to the lady who required his care. 
Arrived at the place, he saw a lady extended on a couch, 
who had just given birth to a son. A nurse had been 
called, and also a priest. A portrait of Cliarles Edward, 
set ill precious stones, lay upon the table, and at the 
end of the room stood the prince himself. The doctor 
■wrote and signed a statement of tlvis fact, which is 
amongst the documents possessed by the brotlicrs Stuart. 
There exists a contemporary paiTiting (I am not able to 
say wliere it may be found) wdiich represents Charles 
Edward consigning his son to an Admiral Hay, to be 
brought up in privacy at a distance. The admiral is in 
his vessel ; a lady is on the beach upon Iier knees *, she 
receives the infant from the prince, and the vessel w'aits 
for them. But why should Charles and his consort con- 
ceal tlie birth of their son? AVhy^onflde him to Ad- 
miral Hay ? The answer is, that the prince w'as assured 
that attempts would be made upon the life of a new 
heir of the Stuarts, and thought it best that his son 
should be reared without any knowledge of his preten- 
sions to a throne. His wife, who became infamous by 
her connexion witli Alheri the poet, was bribed to 
silence.’ JThe yiacount* proceeds to say that the two 
gentlemen have been enjoined by their father to keep 
their birth a secret during his life. Meanwliile they are 
content ^ !«pond a life of retirement in the island of 


Aigas, with this motto 4ipon their house, ‘Dieu I’a 
donne, Dieu I’a dtc : tjue saint nom de Dieu soit beni.’ 

Tlie Viscount D’Arlincourt ' makes his adieus to the 
Highlands in a couplet, which may he freely rendered 
thus : — 

Witl) a lioart full of griof and melancholia, 

I leave tlie mountains old of Caledonia‘1' — 

and turned his steps towards Edinburgh. He visited 
all the notable places in the Scottish capital; and, after 
a short st-ay, continues liis route southwards. Abbots- 
ford could not, of (bourse, be jiassed unseen, and the 
traveller gives the following account of his visit to that 
celebrated house, w hich is curious in many respects : — 
* The vestibule of Abbotsford is a hall of arms, surrounded 
with scutcheons, trophies, and banners : the beams of 
the ceiling arc admirably sculiitured. On the painted 
glass df an inner hall are the arms of Sir AV alter Scott, 
surrounded by all those of the noble families to wdiich he 
is allied, especially those of the Dulce of Buccleuch. 
One of the flags in the hall is a tricolor, and displays 
these words in large characters — “L’Empereur Napoleon 
au 105th regiment de ligne.” “ This flag w^as taken at 

AV'aterloo,” said Mrs (the housekeeper), w-ho serves 

as a guide to the Abbotsford pilgrims. “ This flag is 
not a French one,” I answered w'ithout hesitation. Mrs 
— • — frowmed. “ I can furiiisli an incontestable proof 
that the suj^jjosed trophy given to Sir VV alter Scott as 
historical, never figured in the ranks of the imx>erii:il 
arm}'. I'he. English artist w'ho manofaetured it lias 
himself imi)rinted his ow'ii fraud on»it. Tlie words cent 
cinqumne in figures, ought to have been ivritten tluis — 
lOS^mc; tlie small letters mie being indtspensable ; 
but in iilacc of them, tli has been put. The word cin- 
quienie is written in English * fifth,’ and the tw o last 
letters of fif//i w ere substituted for the tliree last of 
ciriquiemc. ’riiere could not be a more stupid mistake ; 
and it must have escaped Sir AA^alter Scott’s attention, 
or he w^ould not have allow ed it to remain.” I leaned 
down towards the flag, the better to examine it. “ No- 
thing must he touched here,” said Mrs tartly. 

“ I am incapable of taking that liberty,” I coolly 
said. AVe passed into Sir AA^alter’s breakfast-room. I 
was writing a few' w'ords in my pocket-book with a 
pencil, looking at the Gotliic gallery wdth jiointcd 
arches whiidi led to it, and wdiieli reminded me of 
th(i chapels of Melrose abbey — “ It is not allowed 

to draw!” again (Tied Mrs in a peremptory tone. 

I showed my little book to the she - Cerberus, and 
explained that there wen* no traces of drawing on 
its jiages. A charming portrait of Prince Charles Ed- 
ward had attracted my attention, and I had talceii a 
note of it. AVhen w'e got to the great dining-room of 
Abbotsford, where were the portraits of Cromwell, 
Charles XIT., and Thomson the poet, I had taken out 
my pencil once more. “ It is not allowed to w'rite here,” 
said the crabbed conductress. At this I lost patience, 
and answered, “ You ought not to be allowed, to speak: 
you profane this sanctuary : ” and when, a few minutes 
afterwards, she held forth her hand at the door to claim 
her reward, I w^as tempted to exclaim in my turn, “ It is 
not allowed to pay here.” Sir AV alter Scott’s little 
arsenal appeared to me extremely poetical. It contains 
a number of precious arms. His portrait is in the 
draw'ing-roora. lie is seated with two little dogs near 
him. There is also the portrait of his wife; she was a 
French laTly, named Charpentier.’ 

The viscount left Scotland by way of Gretna Green, 
and posting to London, took uj) his quarters very appro- 
priately at the Travellers* Club. He returned to the 
continent without any other accident than being run 
aground in the steamer at the mouth of the Scheldt. 
The vessel and all hands Were, however, got off safely. 

Determined, it may be supposed; to render his work 
one exclusively of amusement, at least half of its pages 


^ Le ^ceur plein resretfi ct de mi^lanchoUe, 
Jc quittal les vleux monts de la Caledonie, 
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are occupied with tales and legends, which the author 
has dressed up with all those ^additions of poetry and 
dramatic effect, of which he is evidently so great an 
admirer. 


OUR PHILOSOPHER’S DREAM. 

Rain — rain — rain ! North, south, east, west, not a rent 
in tVie cloudy curtain that shut out the sunshine ; not 
a strip of blue sky to let in even a ray of hope for a 
change. , The third day, too, of this wet and chilly 
weather, and we, a party of Londoners, invited to enjoj*^ 
the country ! By courtesy it was called summer, be- 
cause the mouth was August ; but pleasanter, say I, is 
it to meet the clear bracing frost of January, and even 
its pelting snow, than your chilly summer’s day, espe- 
cially if there be a division in the household about the 
propriety of kindling a fire in the general sitting-room. 
Look, too, out of doors ; how the trees are shivering and 
dripping in their rich foliage heneath the melting sky ; 
how the flowers are bent down by the lieavy rain, and 
the young buds, instead of opening in beauty and fra- 
grance, trail, soiled and rotting, on the earth ! Whither 
have the birds fled so silently ? Not one is to be seen 
or heard. Flap, flap — that is tlie laburnum branch 
against the drawing-room window — for the whid is 
Iiigh, driving the rain as if in sheets of water. That 
lieavy branch ought to have been cut or trained ; yet it 
made a pleasant shade in the sultry weather last week ! 

We were a jilirty of nearly a dozen, and no doubt 
each person coiisid;*red him or herself as a reasonably 
good -tern pt^re4 and agreeable individual; and certainly 
there could be no differei^?e of opinion alxnit the many 
admirable qualities, including agroeability and good 
temper, of our kind host and hostess, and yet the con- 
tinued wet W' eat her, to say the least of it, tried every - 
j body. In the first place, the liousc w^as one taken by 
our host f(^r a short period before cominencing a tour, 
w'hile repairs went on in Ivis own commodious residence ; 
and surely ‘a furnished house’ is a generic term, ex- 
pressive of great discomfort. No library was found 
among the furniture or necessary articles provided; 
not a book w'as there in the house, except a few' stray 
volumes whieli had crept into the ladies’ packages, or 
secreted thern.selves in the gentlemen’s carpet-bags; 
and thOsSe, with the omnivorous ap])etite produced by 
the weather, were, I believe, mentally devoured before 
the end of the first pouring day. Not a musical instru- 
ment in the rooms, save a shrill five-octavc piano, which, 
from its tottering logs to its partial speecblessness, be- 
trayed all the infirmities of age ; an accordion, which 
t<t)rnebody had brought, but nobody could play (otlier- 
\vise than asthmatically) -, and a flute, on which a young 
gentltjuian thought he could discourse eloquent music, 
and with which he had provided himself, possibly W'ith 
the hope of charming some of the neighbouring dryades 
and naiades during a projected boating and pic-nic 
excursion. But as we had ‘ too much of water’ around 
US, to admit of our floating gaily upon it, our flute- 
Iilayer was obliged to content himself with mere mortal 
listeners, for wliosc solace he rung the ehanges on * Isle 
of Beauty,’ ‘ A Bumper of Burgundy,’ and ‘ Rousseau’s 
Dream,’ kindly volunteering, in the desperation of our 
ennui, ‘a few bars’ from pieces wdiich ‘he could not 
perfectly recollect without the notes.’ Honour be to 
his good nature, if not to his flute-playing !-*the first 
professor could only have done his best for our ainuse- 
■ ment. 

In the desperation of our circumstances, some of us 
took to letter-writing; but our epistles were such lugu- 
brious affairs, breathing little else than discontent, that 
they were worthier the flames than the care of the general 
post-master. Not having exhausted our complaints by 
WTiting them, we began talking of our grievances, and 
grew, as people always do in such discourse, wonder- 
fully confidential. It would seem that wq had all suf- 
fered more or less from * the stings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune,’ or from ‘ the spurns that patient merij 


of the unw^orthy takes;’ verily, we must have been an 
unfortunate or an ill-used set. All but Uncle Robert — 
our hostess’s and everybody’s Uncle Robert, otherwise 
called Our Philosopher — who, though not a great talker, 
was still less of a grumbler ; and did often enliven us 
wdth a pleasant anecdote or shrewd remark, very much 
to the purpose of whatever our discourse miglit be. 
Yet he who was no grumbler was the oldest of our 
party, and one whose life had, truth to tell, been deeply 
shadowifi. lie had lost a princely fortune by the 
wrong-headedness ol‘ a speculating partner ; Seath liad 
deprived liim of a beloved wife ; and worldly prudence 
had driven from his |ide three noble-hearted sons, the 
only survivors of a large family. ‘Perhaps,’ asks some 
one, ‘ tills Uncle Robert had lukewarm feelings, and did 
not really suffer from these severe trials ?’ Nay, if you 
had marked his quivering lip and glistening eye When 
news came from the pestilential shores of Africa, or a 
gazette froni^ie burning East, or a letter from the 
unsettled and uupoised New World, yon would not 
have doubted the warmth of his parental love, nor the 
acuteness of his feelings. • 

He was sitting, book in hand ; but though his eyes 
v'crc bent down, their adjunct, a pair of spectacles, was 
thrown up, resting upon his broad forehead instead of 
upon that feature “whicli, in the old fable, was so con- 
sequential about claiming the right to the same. 

‘What are you reading, Uiicle Robert?’ said our 
hostess witli a smile. 

* 1 am not reading, my dear niece,’ he rei-died ; ‘ I have 
been dreaming all the morning.’ 

‘ Dreaming ! V\^hy, you have not been asleep surely, 
and we chattering all the time ?’ she continued, taking 
the book from his hand in a playful manner. 

‘ Indeed 1 have not. But do you suppose it is only 
the young who an* allowed to have? leaking dreams? We 
old people fashion them, no doubt, in a very different 
manner. Tiierci is nothing Arcadian or Utopian about 
them, I grant ; tliey are made up of the recollection of 
facts ratVier than of the iiencillings of fancy, and yet 
perhaps they are almost as airy as the beautiful “ base- 
less fabrics” the young so delight to build. Shall 1 tell 
my morning’s dream for the edification of you discon- 
tcnted^mortals ?’ • 

‘ ( )h do, pray do,’ was echoed through the circle ; and 
we drew round to form an attentive audieiKse. 

‘I shall not stay to inquire,’ began Our Philosopher, 
‘if there be a young gentleman of our party who thinks 
himself a remarkahly unfortunate and ill-used person, 
because his relations Inive thouglit proper to find for 
him a government siUiatioii, with a regularly increasing 
salary sufficient to supjily every reiisonablc want, in- 
stead of advancing for his use a certain amount of capi- 
tal, from the nucleus of which he is morally certain lie 
should have become a second Rothschild.’ 

Here our llute-player looked up with a flushed cheek, 
for the cap fitted him, indeed more tightly than was 
pleasant; but he had the good feeling to know that 
youth cannot be ofiended by the kindly rebuke of age, 
and he caught Uncle Robert’s eye with a good-humoured 
smile, as our monitor continued. 

‘ Nor is this all. He entertains an extraordinary de- 
lusion that he has an especial talent for money-making, 
whereas he has only elegant tastes which would direct 
the money-spending. He has a decided contempt for 
money itself, apart from its noble purposes of benevo- 
lenee, and encouragement to industry of head and hand ; 
and for this 1 am onc^ to honour him. But I shrewdly 
susiKX'.t your thorough money-maker is too often made 
of diflbrent stufl* and feels some idolatry towards the 
yellow god itself. Remember 1 say too often, not al- 
ways; for some of our merchant princes spend their 
revenues in a truly noble manner. The delusion of our 
discontented one is, moreover, very curious. He scorns 
the patient labour and unremitting toil, and all’ the very 
arts which yet he thinks he should so successfully prac- 
tise; and there are about half-a-dozen individuals in the 
metropolis whom he only knows by name, who are yet 
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the objects of his supreme envy. Now, in ray waking 
dream, I thought that the mind of one of these per- 
sons and his own were revealed to each other, and held 
a sort of spiritual communion — a spiritual communion, 
iilthough a bodily meeting, as if they were under a bond 
to exchange the deepest secrets of their hearts. This 
meeting, by the way, was in a dark, dingy, dusty comit- 
ing-house, instead of at the superh villa at which the 
discontented one had pictured the wealthy merchant en- 
joying every appurtenance to refined intellectual enjoy- 
ment and bodily comfort The visitor seated himself 
on a hard, tall, uneasy leathern stool, while the mer- 
cliant spoke to him from his accustomed niche, wliere 
he sat before a high desk, which was separated from the 
rest of the apartment by a light railing. He leaned his 
elbow on a closed cheque-book, and looked at the 
I youth with a grave, nay, a sad expression of (Counte- 
nance. ” ■ 

** You are tlunking,” said the Spirit of the merchant, 
“ that the height of human bliss would be to have th(i 
power of converting these leaves of paper, hy a few 
strokes of the pen, to thd value of thousands of pounds ; 
3 ’^ou are dreaming of doubling and tripling tlicm by suc- 
cessful speculations.” 

“ And also,” said the Spirit of the j^oiitli involuntarily, 
“ of spending some of the money on a visit to Italy — a 
pilgrimage to the Eternal City. Oh,” he continued with 
a sigh, “ in my imliapp^ coirditlon, I cannot hope, for 
years to come, to spare either money or time for this 
realisation of my youth’s fondest wish.” 

“ I know all the thoughts of your mind,” pursued the 
Spirit of tlie merchant ; “ and though I am de.ad to all 
such aspirations, 1 remember them well enough to emuf 
you your fresh unbroken spirits, your calm unfevored 
iife, and regular hours of relaxation.” 

“ But you have wealth,” returm^d the youth ; “ why I 
not retire from the turmoil wliicli I nov/ perceive has 
rendered your hair gray before its time, lias wrinkled 
your brow i)rematurely, and withered up the spiritual 
aspirations which, twenty years ago, resembled my 
own ?” 

“ Examine my heart more narrowly,” said the mer- 
chant’s Spirit in rather an angry tone, “ and you will 
cease to talk so like a fool. Don’t you perceive. 1 am 
one of the so-called rich, whose wealth is credit.^ If I 
cease for a day to jdan and bargain, the machinery stop.s, 
and all is lost, i can scrawl here fivt* figures in a row, 
and the draft will be; honoured. What then? I can 
only, as it were, jjfiss the money from one pocjket to an- 
other — embark it in some other sjKicnlation. For my 
family’s use, or my own private pleasure, it is often ex- 
cessively inconvenient to write one and two ciphers 
after it.” 

” I perceive, however,” continued the youth, “ that 
you have a wife and family — the (objects with me of a 
romantic ambition ; indeed I think you married when 
little older than I am now.” 

“ Take off another layer of appearances,” answered the 
merchant’s Spirit, “ and you w ill discover tl iat I married 
an extravagant womjan, solely ‘for the small fortune 
slie i)osse8sed, with which I l^gan the world. In our 
frequent quarrels, she always tauntingiy reminds me 
that everything is hers ; and really my splendid man- 
sion is so associated in my mind with discomfort and 
contention, that 1 feel far more at home on ‘ Change,’ 
or in this dingy counting-house, than anywhere else. I 
bear with your folly continued the merchant, “ because 
you remind me of a dear son, for wfiom I am struggling 
and striving to carve out a happier fate than my own 
has been.” 

“ But,” said the Spirit of the youth, “ it is not because 
you have secret cares that the wealth of every mer- 
chant is but credit, and that every one of them has an 
unloving wife.” 

“ Certainly not ; and though I feel a degree of envy 
f(7F,such with youth, health, and, in human pro- 

life before them, vnth sufficient leisure 
.nliid from heavy . care, wUb the privilege of 


choosing a partner for life* I have often caught myself 
envying my seemingly fnore fortunate companions in 
business. Yet who knows, if our spirits could hold this 
intimate coimininicm with theirs, we might discover they, 
too, had sorrows.” 

I’liere Avas a pause. “ Ah,” said the merchant at last, 
“ I see you arc growing more contented wdth your lot ; 
and as this makes me envy you more, 1 had rather not 
examine your mind any further ; especially as it is very 
necessary I sliould seem* unruffled, alike to hide satisfiic- 
tioii at iny gains, and chagrin at my losses.” And thus,’ 
said Unde Robert, speaking in his own person, ‘the 
first scene of my waking dream melted away — gradually 
discovering — shall I tell it you? — a second.’ 

‘ Oh yes,’ was echoed hy :ill, though perhaps we each 
trembled with the thought of being the next exemplar. 

‘ In tile second scene of my waking dream,’ continued 
Uncle Robert, looking, as he spoke, at the youngest of 
our party, ‘ 1 beheld a bright-eyed girl of about, 1 sup- 
pose, seventeen, without a real trouble or sorrow in the 
world — unless, indeed, the loss of her mother, when she 
was an infant, may stiU bo called so — who fancied her- 
self cruelly used, liccause lier stepmother still excrensed 
parental authority over her ; apportioning the occupa- 
tion of her time, directing her reading, and even the 
choice of her companions. She fancies she could have 
submitted to even a harslicr government from her owm 
mother, hut feeds sure s/m wmuld not have exercised her 
power lialf so tyrannically. Her regret for her parent, 
and affection for this ideal of a mother,‘wc all can under- 
stand and admire* ; but just noiv tlit; especial objects of 
her envy are a family of giddy girls, who, lUctiherself, are 
motherless, hut w'lio, unlike li(fr, have escaped from con- 
trol, salutary or not. It is true tliat she does not tliink, 
if she had equal lilierty, she should abuse it by idling 
her time in the manner she* confesses th(^y do ; but she 
longs for tlie liberty, nevertheless, if only to prove her 
wisdom. Now% in my dream, the Spirit of this young 
girl waa wafted away from the w^cll-ordered home, which 
:ihe sometimes calls a prison *, away from the neat chani- 
ber, well stcx'ked with books, which she calls licr own ; 
away from her birds and flowers — to a poverty-stricken 
(hvelling in the heart of a great city. The iwiverty wm* 
of that sort whicli is the most painful to witness, not 
the humble, almost contented, jioverty which strives to 
I limit Wyants and wishes to the means, but the poverty 
which is proud, and is aslianied of itself. 

I A haggard w oman, really about flve-and-twenty, but 
looking middle-aged, was tln^re ; and tw'o sickly chiWren, 
one in her arms, one dinging to her dress. Thus spoke 
the Spirit of the woman to tlie young girl — for, in rny 
dream, they were abJo* to read each otlier’s hearts. 

“ You en v)' tliose wiiose days are passing away, to my 
mind, like an early scime, from the drama of my own 
life. I, too, w^as motlierless from an infant, but my father 
gave me no stepdamc; he consoled himself in* a very 
(iiflerent fasliion — was seldom in his house — made no 
/wfnr of it. I was left to servants and lureling teachers, 
all chosen carelessly. I was ray own mistress, indeed, 
and steered my course to — a wdiirlpool. Ignorance, 
Vanity, and Self-will, were iny pilots, without a warn- 
ing-voice to tell me of a beacon. My father was reputed 
rich, and I had many suitors ; hut I, who had naver been 
controlled, and so had never learned to control myself, 
w'ould not be guided in my choice, would not give up iny 
will. I wlis just your age when 1 eloped with one, worthy 
perhaps of me, but (piite unworthy any nobler speci- 
men cf womanhood. I never believed my father would 
withhold liis pardon and a provision ; but when we dis- 
covered my mistake, my wretchedness began. My ex- 
pected fortune had been the lure ; I was soon treated 
with contempt, and, by degrees, with all the harshness 
and cruelty that a brutal nature is capable of inflicting 
on the helpless. My husband’s bad character excludes 
me from worthier associates than his companions ; my 
father’s door* are shut against me ; gnawing poverty 
and mutual hatred rule our wretched household. I am 
i^ill yoflng, but I have only hope in the grave. Road 
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my heart more closely, it is more fit for you to read now 
than it was in my girlhood." I thought,’ continued 
Uncle Robert, ‘ that there was a long pause, and that 
the tw'o looked into each other’s faces. At last the 
woman spoke again. 

“ I can read,” said she, “ your past clearly — and can 
look into your probable future. 1 can see how, in your 
childish illnesses, the stepmother watched by your bed- 
side, and pillowed your feverish head upon her bosom ; 
how, in those days, you loved her very dearly, and, 
knowing no difference, called her ‘ mother.’ I can see, 
too, how she loved you almost as much, and tended you 
quite as carefully, as in later days she has loved and 
tended her own child. I can see, too, how the self- 
willed, self-governing cousins, whom you so much envy, 
first corrupted your mind against her ; and never did 
she more truly prove that she was good, and wise, .and 
kind, than by striving to keep you apart. I can see in 
the future that she will guide your half sister just as she 
has striven to guide you. I see, too, in those coming 
days, that you will have a happy home of your own, in 
the governing of which you will often seek her advic(j ; 
for by that time you will understand her excellence, 
and thank her for her care ; a care which almost pre- 
cludes the possibility of your choosing an unworthy hus- 
band, siiuie high character is tlie only passport to 3^oiir 
acqn.aintancc. Oh," sighed the Spirit, “ how I eiiv^^ 
your lot! How delicious does your flower-strewn path 
api)ear ! TTow sweet the security of j^our present bond- 
age to my wrung repentant heart !"’ 

The monitor paused, and tlie fair girl to whom he 
I had rather ■•pilrtieularly i^ddressed hirns(;lf, rose w'ith 
j tearful (\yes, and passing her arm round Uncle Robert’s I 
! n(;ek — he was her nneU' — pressed a kiss \ipon his fore- j 
; liead, and wliispcred, ere slie left the room, *I go to 
I ask lier forgiveness of all m3' petulance ; I will Avrite to 
I ; her — again I will (‘all her mother. She will forgiA^e as 
! she has forgivci?, ii:;d she shall feel that 1 am changed 
' — am humbled- -jun grateful. And yon, ITnele Robert, 
you shall think better of me. Nay, I must go,’ and she 
i hastened awiw to hide her emotion. 

I ’Vhe tears of the pretty little maiden had throAAm a 
; gloom upon the party, and even Our Philosopher himself 
! seemed somoAvhat affected. 

! know,’ said a gentleman of the partA^ tivisting 
some closely -written paper into all imaginable shapes, 
and oflering himself in a good-humoured manner for the 
amusement (and instruction?) of the cornprny — ‘I 
know there inu.st have Iwjen a third scene to your 
dream, fjr I aa^s the grumbler-in-eliief this morniug. 
Do tell me, dear Uncle Robert, most sage philosopher, 
t ) Avhat Spirit you introdimed mine ?’ 

* To the Spirit of tlie author,’ returned our monitor, 
smiling again, ‘ Avhosc fame 3’^ou, one of the dilettanti of 
literature, and a man of fortune, do, beyond all things, 
covet. The ode you have written to him really deserves 
better treatment than it is receiAung at your hands ; for 
though it s])eaks only of the laurel Avreath, AAuthout one 
allusion 1 0 the poison which may be distilled therefrom, 
it is a very respectable production, and would he a grace- 
ful accompaniment to the pecuniary present you are 
Avishing to offer him. You know he is poor, but, like 
many of the rich, have a very vague idea of his sort of 
poverty^ — a poverty very different from that of the 
Avoman which I dtiscribed, for his fame really sljines the 
brighter that he is still poor ; that he has resisted every 
temptation to sell his splendicl talents for party puriK)ses. 
Yet, surrounded by the beloved ones who look up to him 
for bread — bread to be earned by the sweat of the brain 
— think how hard it must have been always to have 
said “ no.” On the one hand ease and abundance, on 
the other toil and privation. It is only lately this fame 
you so covet has been acknowledged ; think of the long 
struggling years of obscurity through which he waded ; 
the enmity of those he would not serve ; the “ hope de- 
ferred ” and sickness of heart. Could youi^ proud spirit 
BO alternately have bent and battled ? would ycju have 
come, as he has done, to the gloripus belief, that “ the? 


Wages of every noble Work do yet lie in Heaven, or 
else Now'liere ?” Verily, he may be envied, but would 
you live over his life, and so pay the price of his happi- 
ness ?’ 

‘Such fame! What can the world bestow that is 
comparable to it ?’ returned the author of the ode. 

* Think of your own fame,’ interrupted a lively lady, 
and counting as she spokci upon her fingers ; ‘ first, you 
wrote a iirize essay at Oxford, then you contributed 
poetry to one annual and to three county newspapers ; 
and since then you must have enri('hed at least a tliou- 
sand albums AAdth your effusions.’ 

‘ To Ixi rebuked at last for my ambition,’ said our 
author, taking the irony in good part; ‘well, one thing, 
at least, J will strive to be, the appreciator — the en- 
courager of genius. Will this please you, my dear 
philosopher ?’ 

‘Your hamUupon the promise. And take an old 
man’s word fiaft it, you Avill be the tiling mort; useful 
than the man of- genius himself; for one appreciator 
can encourage and foster many of those who only Avant 
a helj)ing hand.’ ’ 

And so ended Our Philosoplier’s Dream. And behold, 
while it was telling, the weather had cleared, tlie rain 
was over, or, as 1 once lieard a little girl say, ‘ it was 
used up.’ Whether it was the result of the dream or 
the sunshine, I cannot tell, but certainly all our discon- 
tent was over. A walk in the grounds we must have, 
thick shoes provided. How SAveet the i;arnations smelt 
after the ruin ! Even we were in good humour with the 
snails, who crawled — no, galloped, as they alwa3’^s do on 
sndi occasions— across our path, though we knew them 
be on the high road to assert their prior claim to the 
peaches and nectarines. Did not this alono prove the 
general (xmtentodness of heart and toleration of spirit 
induced 1 ) 3 ' Uncle Robert’s dream and — tlie sunshine ? 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. ! 

A nniLLIANT CAREEll lNTEttKtir*TKI>. 

A CASE like llio folloAving is by no means uncommon. 
A barrister enters upon his professional career with all 
the advantages of talent and industry. While yet in the 
prime of life, he attains the first r^nk in his profession, 
and even begins to receive some of those political 
honours which are reserved for lawyers of the highest 
character. All at once, in the midst of the highest 
professional triumphs, ho is compelled by bad health to 
retire for a time from exertion. Boon after, the public 
hears with regret that lie is threatened by paralytic 
tendencies, and is not expected to resume practice. To 
Avhat are >ve to attribute this sudden fall in a course so * 
brilliant? Solely, no doubt, to the excessiv(^ apjili cation 
into which a successful lawyer is tempted aa IuIc he has 
strength to give to it. Fifteen thousand a-3'c?ar is before 
him, if will work for it night and da3^ denying him- | 
self all recreation and enjoyment of life. H.iving the 
strength of resolution anti capacity of self-denial which 
are retpiisite in the case, lie does not scruple to make 
this awful purchase, alftigetlier ignorant. tliat there is I 
anything but his will to he consulted in the matter; for, 
while atimired fbr his abilities, and called ‘ learned,’ his 
education has never given him tlic slightest hint, but 
rather endeavoured to conceal from him, that he has a 
body and brain subject to natural laws, which he can- 
not systematically outrage Avithout incurring penalties, 
some of which consist of a short imprisonment (tran- 
sient iJlni'ss), others of mutilation and disablement 
(pbtliisis, paralysis, &c.), Avliile the last and worst, 
tliongh often the most merciful, may well be called 
capital. A few years, therefore, see him advanced to 
wealth and honours, but at the same time deprived of 
all power of enjoying either — the exhausted spendthrift 
of his ph3'sical energies, the condemned malefactor of 
nature, a mere wreck left to beacon others away from 
tlie same danger, but unfortunately not even sei^vice- 
able in that miserable capacity, few or none posi^iaing 
the knowledge which might enable them to trtfee the 
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effect to its true causes. In how straiijEre a light does 
this present our very foremost men, erudite in thou- 
sands of things of little use, but left in the dork with 
regarrl to a few physiological facts on which the most 
important of secular interests, that of health, depends ! 
It used to be said that, before forty, a man must be 
either a fool or a physician ; that is, must, if wise at all, 
liave been forced to acquire some knowledge of medi- 
cine ; but, unluckily, the fact is, that many men the 
reverse of fools never become aware that they have a 
cjonstitutional system liable to be diseased, till they are 
struck down hopelessly by the consequences of tlicir 
imprudence. The adage should be improved : it is not 
a knowledge of medicine which is wanted, but of hygiene, 
or the conditions necessary for preserving health — a. 
science involving nothing beyond a few slight rules for 
personal government. Ilut when shall we see even this 
little knowledge universall}^ communicated — when shall 
we see it recudi even those called tlie educated classes ? 
Alas ! many victims will hdl before then. 

SHORTENING OF THEfFTOUUS OF LABOUR IN RETAIL 
TRAOES. 

The efforts of vh(* large class of shopmen to obtain an 
abridgment of the hours of attendance seem likely to 
be attended with success. The utility of early shop- 
shutting seems to be universally acknowledged, the 
masters being generally as well inclined to it as the 
men. Everybody sees that long-protracted attendance 
is unfavourable to the health of shopmen, and preclu- 
sive of all mental improvement ; also that a mere con- 
densation of the same amount of business into a shorter 
time, is neither an injury nor an inconvenience to any 
one. There is a good, then, to be done by a general 
system of early shop-sliutting, and no harm : this being 
considered as admitted, the great question occurs — by 
what means is early shop-shutting to l)e effected ? It 
clearly and solely, in our opinion, depends upon the 
public. The public must cease to resort to shops after 
an early hour of the evening, otherwise there can be no 
early shop-shutting. And this is simply because there 
is a minority of dissentienjfs and greedy men, who will 
keep open later if there be a flow of custom, and who 
will thus compel otUers to keep oj)en too, fo flhit any 
resolution of the majority to close early would soon be 
broken through. Obviously, the only means of inducing 
the minority to conform to the juactice of the majority, 
is to convince them that it is not for their interest to 
keep open beyond a certain early hour. And this the 
public can do by simply refraining from the purchase 
of articles at shops after that c ertain hour, and by dis- 
t countenancing in every other way those who attempt 
to protract business beyond it. We call, then, upon the 
public to act in this manner, lluni unity tovrards a 
class of their fellow-creatures demands that they 
should abstain fiom resorting to shops after the cer- 
tain hour alluded to : they are required to look upon 
this As a moral duty, w'hich it really is, since such im- 
portant interests depend upon it. Let e very master and 
mistress, every servant, every person from the highest 
to the lowest rank, receive this as a branch of the grand 
law of love to our neighbour — tradh not at late 
HOURS. We repeat that it altogether depends on the 
community at large whether shops are to be shut early 
or late : ou the public, then, be the praise or blame of 
the success or failure of this reformation. 

~ — 1 

‘HEVENEZ A VOS MOUTONS.* 

When any person, in telling a story, or taking part in 
ah argument, w anders away from the subject, he is often 
reeAlled to it by the phrase, * revenez a vos moutons’ — 
to your sheep ; or, as a variation, ‘ revenons k nos 
'let us return to our sheep. This is common 
not oh% itt Francej but also in our owm country. As 
few can be aware of the origin of the phrases, 

to malce known that they took their rise. 
M the most humorous and popular specimens 


of the comic drama of our lively neighbours across the 
Channel. 

The expression occurs in a farce named ‘ Maitre 
Pierre Patelin,’ which appeared in print as early as 
1474, and is then spoken of as an old piece. The name 
of the writer, notwithstanding various sage conjectures 
on the subject, remains stUl one of tbe undiscovered 
mysteries of literature. Supposing it to have been pro- 
duced shortly after the commencement of the fifteenth 
century, it continued for three hundred years to be a 
genend favourite on the French stage ; and, to render it 
still more acceptable, it was modernised and improved 
by Brucys, a popular comic dramatist of his time (1640- 
1723), and named by liim ‘ L’Avocat Patelin.’ In this 
new form the xflece was brought out on the 4th of 
June 1706 ; and uniting much of the finesse of Moliere 
witli the comic power of Rabelais, it has remained a 
favourite even to tbe present day. In the original farce, 
the saying ‘revenons a nos moutons’ occurs at least 
once, but in the piece as modernised by Brueys, that 
form of the phrase is dropped, and ‘ revenez a vos mou- 
tons’ is only employed. The following sketch of the 
story will show the droll origin of these expressions. 

Patelin, an advocate, living with his family in a 
village near Paris, wislKis to provide a good match for 
his daughter ; but unfortunately his circumstances are 
so poor, and his dress so shabby, that bis appearance 
deters all those who might otherwise become suitors. 
Ilis w'ife is constantly reproaching hyn, and, driven to 
desperation, he determines at all hazards to provide 
himself with a new coat. One of liis neighbours is 
Monsieur Guillaume, an avaricious woc^lon-draper, to 
whom Pat(din has never yet spoken. He is particularly 
struck with a piece of clotli w'hich is temptingly dis- 
played in the drajw^r’s w indow, and hits on an ingenious 
expedient for obtaining a suit from it, w itliout the dis- 
agreeable, and to him the impossible, formality of paying. 
He goes to his neighbour, and commences the attack by 
declaring his name, which he is quite sure the shop- 
keeper must kuow^ perfectly w^ell. M. Guillaume de- 
clares tartly that he does not know him. ‘I’ll soon 
make him know me,’ says the wily lawyer to himself, j 
‘ I have found,' he continues aloud, ‘ among the memo- 
randa left by my late father, a debt wdiich lias not , 
bt'cn paid.’ Guillaume interrupts him hastily with, ‘It 
is no afl'air of mine, sir ; I do not owe a jicnny.’ Patelin 
replies soothingh% ‘No, sir; quite the contrary. My 
late father was the debtor ; it is he who died in g<tur 
debt — some thirty erow’ns or so. As I am a man of 
honour, sir, I luive come to pay you.’ This sharpens 
the draper’s memory like magic. ‘You have come 
to pay me, sir ?' he exclaims. ‘ Well, now you men- 
tion it, 1 have a gliimncring recollection of your name. 

O yes, I have known your family for a long time. You 
used to live in a neighbouring village. In fadt your 
father and I were on the most intimate terms. I beg 
you a thousand pardons, my dear sir. Allow me to 
hand you a chair. Pray take a seat. Sit down, aj^, I 
beg.’ The subject of the debt is naturally continued, 
Patelin will pay it to-morrow^ ; and looking about him, 
he affects to be struck for the first time with the re- 
markably fine colour and texture of the cloth which liad 
attracted his attention. The draper, thrown off’ his 
guard by the prospect of receiving payment of a debt 
he never heard of, and susceptible of flattery through 
his cloth, is easily induced to cut ofi‘ a suit, which is 
to be settled for along with the debt on the following 
day. The business being thus amicably arranged, 
Patelin puts the cloth under his robe, and takes a 
graceful leave, by inviting the draper to dinner. The 
day after, Guillaume punctually keeps his appoint- 
ment, expecting a good dinner, and a sum of money 
to which he has no right. Arrived at Patelin’s house, 
the advocate feigns madness, raves at liis visitor, and 
will not answer a single question concerning the debt, 
the cloth, or*the invitation to dinner. The draper be- 
comes furious, and leaves the house, threatening ven- 
^eance^and the full terrors of the law 1 
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lie has, however, another law-plea already on hand Aqnekt B6e! ( , ' i 

against his shepherd, Agnelet ; for M. Guillaume is the (JuiUaume. It is false ! His name is ^nelei 
proprietor of a quantity of sheep, the wool of wliich he The Judge. Agnelet or Bee, it matters little, 'tell 
makes into cloth. His accusation against the shepherd me, is it true that your master left to your charge 
is, that he has been in the habit of murdering the sheep, twenty-six sheep ? 
under pretence that they are ill, and then selling them Atpielet. Bee ! 

to a butcher ; nor is the accuser deterred from proceed- The Judge. He is perhaps alarmed, poor fellow, 

ing, when he suspects Valere, liis son, of conniving at Liston, and do not be afraid to answer. Did Monsieur 
and sharing the booty with the treaclierous shepherd. Guillaume lind you one night killing a sheep ? 

Agnelet applies to Patclin to conduct his defence against Agnelet. Bee ! 

Guillaume ; and the lawyer puts him up to tho scheme The Judge. What an extraordinary mode of answer- 
of playing the idiot, and whenever questioned, to say ing ! 

nothing but ‘ Bee !’ He is also to enter a cross-action Paielin. The fact is, the prosecutor has so frequently 
for supposed damages received in the head from his beaten the poor fellow about tlie skull, that his intellects 
master’s repeated thrashings. are disordered. 

All the parties speedily meet before the judge, and The Judge. You have acted very improperly, Mon- 
M. Guillaume determines to plead his own cause, much sieur Guillaume. 

to Patelin’s horror ; for he perceives in the prosecutor Guillaume, done wrong? When one has 

his own victim, who will doubtless divulge the cheat stolen my clot^and the other killed my si veep? Where 
of which he has been guilty. Not wishing to be recog- are my thirty crowns ? 

nised, he complains of the toothache, and holds liis The judge despairs of his ever returning to the 
handkerchief to his face. Mean while Guillaume catches sheep, and orders tlie case to dismissed, leaving the 
a glimpse of him, and mixing up tlic advocate’s fraud unfortunate draper no redress either for the loss of Ids 
with the case really before the bench, inalces a most sheep or his cloth. The poor man quits the court in a 
amusing confusion of statements — tho six ells of cloth, transport of indignation, declaring, not without some 
tho promised thirty crowns, and the twenty-six sheep, degree of truth, that it is ‘un jugement inique.’ 
being jumbled togctlier in a manner as bewildering to There is a sort of undqr-plot, tjie conclusion of which 
himself as unintelligible to the court. He opens his is, that Guillaume’s son marries Fatclin’s daughter, 
case by ac(uising Agnelet of killing and making away which may he supposed to cancel the fraud on the ill- 
with twenty-six sh^cp ; Patelin, as advocate for the used draper. I'owards the conclusion of the piece, there 
defendant, affirms that the sheep died of the rot. Guil- is a droll scene between the shepherd and Patelin, who, 
laume denies *it; and ac\ds, ‘Why, he carried away when demanding his fee, can get only a repetition of 
yesterday from my shop six ells of cloth ; and this the sound ‘ Ihki !’ — a retort which our readers will alloAv 

morning, instead of paying ine thirty crowns ’ the advocate had properly earned by his roguery. 

The Judge. But what liavc six yards of cloth and Such is the origin of the expression which heads tins 
thirty crowns to do with the case? This, as I under- notice. The play became so x’opiililL.tbat the phrase 

j stand it, is a question of stolen sheej). rceenez ii voh rnoutons has been, ever since its aj-ipear- 

Guillmmc. V<;ry true, sir ; that is, as you sny, another anc(‘, in constant use when occasion serves for its intro- 
affair, wliich I shall come to jiresently. You must duction. Wlien well xierfonned,* or well read, as we 
know, then, that 1 concealed myself in the sheep-house, 
and (.aside, glancing at Patelin) — yes, it is he; I am 
sure of it — and, your worshij), I saw^ this fellow ap- 
proach ; he. sat himself dowm, and took a line fat sheep, 
and — and — managed with his flummery and flue words 
to cheat me out of six ells 

The Judge. What ! six ells of slieep ? 

Ouillaume. No, no ; six ells of cloth. Him I mean ! 

The Judge. Be good enough to drop the cloth and 
this gentleman for the present, and return to your 
sheep (revenez d vos rnoutons !) 

Guillaume. Very well, sir. Well, then, that fellow 
leaving taken his knife out of his pocket — at least T 
mean ray cloth. No, no, T was right at first ; his knife — 
he — he — he — tucked the clotli under his rol)e, and 
carried it home ; and this morning, in place of paying 
me thirty crowns, lie declared he had neither cloth nor 
money ! 

Patelin laughs heartily, and the judge exclaims, ‘But 
the sheep, I repeat — return to your sheep. I fear you 
are hardly in your senses. Collect yourself, I beg, and 
— return to your sheep.’ 

Paielin. Your worship is quite right. Ho does not 
]|^w what he is talking about. 

Guillaume. Indeed but I do. He has, as I before 
.stated, stoleii twenty- six sheep; and this moving, in- 
stead of paying me for six ells of cloth, best superfine 
iron-^ay— be — he 

The Judge. Stop, Monsieur Guillaume, not all the 
courts in the kingdom could, from your statement, be 
made to comprehend your affair. You accuse the shep- 
herd of having stolen twenty-six sheep, and you inter- 
lard your plea with some extraordinary allusions to 
six yards of cloth, thirty crowns, and other matters per- 
fectly irrelevant [Guillaume attempts to speak about 
!Patelih.3 Wliat! again ? Come, sir, return to your 
sheep, or I must release the shepherd. .I3ut I had per- 
haps better interrogate him myself. Approach J What 
is your name? > , " 


lately, naci me pleasure ot nearing it, ny M. uuiiierez, 
in tlie course of some excellent lectures lately delivered 
by him on French literature in Edinburgh, it is felt to 
be one of the most successful pieces of drollery, and 
never fails to produce the greaitest merriment in an 
audience. 

‘ L’Avoeat Patelin’ has been transferred to the British 
stage under the title of the Village Lawyer. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 

lUlOFESSOR WALLACE. 

[The fnllnwinff memoir is abridged from a pa])or which appears 
in tlie quarterly hiscicnliis of tho Royal Astrononncal Society, 
published February y, 1844. So iiiteronting a picLui ii of natural 
talent and modest worth prettsinf; its way to distinction through 
social dihiculties, lias rarely come under our attention.] 

Wn.i.iAM Wallac^e, LL.I)., late proiessor of mathe- 
matics in the university of Edinburgh, Avas descended 
from a family in huffible circuqistances, whicli h^ 
been settled for some generations at the*Village of Kil- 
conquhar, in Fifeshire. His * grandfather inherited a 
small property, the greater jiart of w^hich he lost through 
injudicious management. His father established him- 
self at Dysart, a sea-coast burgli in Fife, as a manufac- 
turer of leather and shoes for exportation, ^and for some 
years carried on a c()nsiderable trade, which, however, 
was ruined bv the breaking out of the American war. 
The subject of this memoir was born at Dysart on the 
23d of September 1768, and was the eldest of a numer- 
ous family. 

In adverting to the circumstancea of his early life, he 
used to relate that the first rudiments of his education 
were received from an aged widow in the town, who 
kept a school for children, and retailed sm^ wares. 
About the age of seven, he was removed to a school of 
a better class, in which tlie principal branch of instruc- 
tion was arithmetic. In this science, however, he had 
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already been f?roundcd by his father, and had made 
considerable proficiency in it before he was advanced to 
that department in tlie routine of his school progress. 
His attendance at school — for instruction it can scarcely 
be called — was discontinued when he had reached the 
age of ten or eleven years ; and, according to his own 
statement, all he owed to the schoolmaster was the 
power of reading, and of forming, in a very indifferent 
way, characters by writing. His knowledge of arith- 
metic he owed to his father, and to his own strong 
liking for the subject. 

In 1784, when in his sixteenth year, he was sent to 
Edinburgh to learn the trade of a bookbinder, and after 
a year or two of probation, he entered upon a regular 
apprenticeship to this craft. But his passion for the 
acquisition of knowledge had been thoroughly roused 
by the perusal of some hooks which liad fiillcn in his 
way, and during the period of his apprenticeship, he 
devoted every spare moment to reading. These mo- 
ments were, liowever, few. His master happened to be 
a person who had no sypipatliy with literary tastes, and 
no other concern about liis apprentices than how to 
extract from them the grciitest amount of labour. But 
his father, a man of considerable intelligence, and strict 
religious principles, having removed witli his ftmily to 
Edinburgh, he had the comfort of residing, during this 
period, in the house oii his parents, and tlic advantage 
of their socnety, cneouragement, and moral superinten- 
dence, to wliieli ho professed liimself to have been greatly 
indebted. His occupation, also, w'as-in some respects 
favourable to the gratification of his tastes. Books of 
science w^ere constantly passing tbrongli his hands, and 
his curiosity could not be restrained from occasionally 
casting a glance at their contents. He had also ac- 
quired a few mathematical books of his own ; and such 
Urere his ard<mr •and enthusiasm in their study, that it 
was Ids constant practice to take Ids meals with one of 
them in his hand, and to carry one in Ids pocket, to 
read on his way to and from the workshop. By this 
assiduous application, before he reached the age of 


doomed to a life of labour, he hoped to sweeten th^ cup 
by the pleasure to be derived from the possession of 
knowledge. The interview ended with an invitation 
firom the professor to attend the course of lectures on 
natural jdiilosophy then about to begin. Sensible as he 
was of tlie advantages which he could not fail to derive 
from such itisiruction, it required no small sacrifice on 
his part to accept the offer; for, being then employed as 
a journeyman, the time thus occupied could only be 
commanded by the abstraction of an equal portion from 
his hours of rest or sleep. Every difficulty, how-ever, 
gave way before a determined will. The class was 
diligently attended ; and he has been heard to say, that 
if he were asked which had been the happiest period of 
his existence, he would refer to that at which he at- 
tended the lectures on natural philosoiffiy, wdien,for the 
first time in his life, he had the means of receiving 
sound instruction, and found himself in the company of 
young men devoted to the pursuit of knowledge. 

Dr Robison’s next act of kindness was to introduce 
him to his colleague, Mr Playfair, the professor of ma- 
thematics. Mr Ifiayfair was no less struck with the 
extent of his acquirements, and likewise ofiered him 
admission to the mathematical class. But attendance 
on two classes in one day being, in his circumstances, 
entirely out of the question, lie was under the necessity 
of dedining the offer, much, it may readily Ixj believed, 
to his regret. !Mr Playfair, how^ever, from this first in- 
terview, took a w'arm interest in his* welfare, advised 
him with respect to the course f/ reading he should 
follow, suppli(‘d liim with books from his own library, 
and (iontinued his steadfast friend througfi Bfc. 

These details may appear trivial, or unnecessarily 
minute, but it can never be wholly uninteresting to 
trace the steps by which distinction in science or litera- 
ture has been obtained, when opposed by obstacles wliich 
might seem, and in ordinary cascjs prove to be, insur- 
mountable. To the individual we are commemorating 
tlicy were all-important ; some Juay receive encourage- 
ment from his example; and 'scionce itself is placed in 


twenty he had read and made himself master of Cunn’a j an advantageons light ■vdieid we ace men so eminent as 
Euclid, Konayno’s Algebra, Wright’s Trigonometry, » Professors .Robison and PI 


Wilson’s Navigation, lOmerson’s Fluxions, Robertson’s 
Translation of La Tlire’s Conic Sections, and Keill’s 
Astronomy. Of these books he cherished the remem- 
brance, as the means by which he had been enabled to 
grope his way into the region of the mathematics. 

Hitherto, Mr Wallace’s eflbrts to acquire knowledge 
had been made under tlie most disadvantageous circum- 
stances — ^^without syiiipathy from any one but his father, 
and without a companion or friend to appreciate his 
exertions or applaud his success. But he was now aj)- 
proftChing the turning-point of his fortunes. He hap- 
pened to become acquainted with an elderly person, a 
carpenter by o(JCupation, who u^as employed by the 
celebrated Dr John Robison, the professor of natural 
philosophy, as an assistant in his class experiments. 
This man, though a great reader of books, was no ma- 
thematician ; but he had sat too near the feet of Gama- 
liel not to have Imbibed a respect for tlie science, and 
for the pursuits of his young fHcild. With an excusable 
vanity, he was in the habit of boasting of his intimacy 
with the professor, to whom he proposed to introduce 
Mr Wallace. The latter, however, witli great good 
jS<mse, declined the kindly-meant offer until the term of 
i^jpprenticeship had expired, when, though still with 
diffidence and hesitation, he^was prevailed upon 
advantage of it. Armed with a letter from his 
patron, he waited upon the professor, who re- 
bdved liim with great kindness, examined him with 
respect to his proficiency in geometry and the conic 
sections, and inquired into the circumstances of his life, 
and thO means by which he had made so much progress 
ih the nxj^ematics. .tn the course of the conversation, 
Dr RolfwOrt considerately took occasion to warn him 
that tine of mathematics was not likely to lead to 
anyttogjj^antagebus in the world: the reply was, 
lithat he 1* aware of the fhet; but being, as it seemed, 


Playfair taking trouble with, 
and giving heli> and encouragement to, a friendless 
young man, who bad no claim on their good offices, and 
no other recommendation to them than his successful 
struggles in acquiring the elements of those sciences 
wdiich they tiiciiiselves cultivated wj-th such distin- 
guished success. On tlie other merit must 

have been of no ordinary kind xVWfchq to persons of their 
exf)eric:nc(*, apj>eared so remarkable. 

About the time he was attending ]^r Robison’s lec- 
tures, he was induced, by the prospect of having the 
command of a greater portion of time than had yet been 
at bis disposal, to exchange his occupation for that of 
wareliouBCiimn in a ^riq&g-office. AVhile in this occu- 
pation T>t llobiiba ^ a visit, and proposed to 

him to give geometry to one of his 

pupils. I’his prOpS&*tipt;neii up a now prospect to him, 
and admitted the first gleam of hope of his being able 
to emancipate himself from the drudgery of manual 
labour. lie now also began to acquire a knowledge of 
I.ratin, and in this, as in the study of mathematics, his 
manner of turning time and opportunity to account, 
may afford encouragement to those who are in pursuit 
of knowledge under difficulties. A part of his duty in 
the printing-office was to collect the successive sheets of 
a work from a aeries of heaps arranged round a circuit 
of tables. While engaged in this monotonous occupa- 
tion, he fixed up upon the wall a Latin vocabulary, from 
which he committed to memory a certain number of 
words every time he passed it in making his round. 
In his study of Latin, however, he received assist^ce 
from a student, to whom, in return, he gave instruction 
in mathematics. 

After he ^ad been engaged a few ffionths in the 
printing-office, he entered into the employment of one 
Of the ppncipal booksellers of Edinburgh in the capacity 
df shopman. This change was advantageous in Several 
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respects. His circumstances were now considerably they ^cw up, he placed them at schools in Edinburgh, 
improved, and he found leisure not only to pursue his His olhcial income being insufficient for this expense, he 
favourite studies, but to increase his stock of knowledge was led to engage in the works now referred to rather 
by general reading, and even to give private lessons in witli a view to add to his means, and to enable him to 
mathematics in the evenings. While in this situation, discharge a sacred duty, than for the sake of any dis- 
he contrived to get a few lessons in Erench, and com- tiiictioii he was likely to get by them. No individual, 
menced his acquaintance with the works of tlie conti- perhaps, was ever less influenced by considerations of a 
nental mathematicians. worldly nature, or more ready to bestow time and la- 

in 1793, while in his twenty-fifth year, he took the hour upon objects from which he could neither receive 
resolution to give up his employment, and support him- nor exixict any remuneration whatever, 
self by teaching matheniaties privately. This plan pro- [Meanwhile his original mathematical papers were 
bably succeeded to the full extent of his moderate ex- still continued, and he took upon himself the wliole 
pectfitions. He now attended a cjourse of lectures by trouble, as he do«ervt;s the wliole merit, of getting an 
Professor Playfair, and although, as the course was in- astronomical observatory added to the establishment at 
tended for an audience fiir behind him in mathematical Great .Marlow. ] Tn 1819 a vacancy occurred iu the 
acquirements, he had little to learn, the example of mathematical chair of the university of Edinburgh 
Playfair’s manner— dignified, eloquent, and impressive, through the death of Professor Playfair, and the ap- 
iii a degree rarely equalled — was of great use to him in pointment of Mr Leslie to succeed him in that of natu- 
after-life. At the same time he also attended a course ral philosophji^nd Mr Wallace resfdvcd on jiresenting 
of chemistry, and by assiduous diligence endeavoured himself as a eandalate. "J'he patronage bc'longs to the 
to repair, to the utmost of his power, the deficienccs of magistratt^s of the eity, who, liaving in general no pre- 
his early education. tensions to be ca|)able of estimating degrees of merit in t 

In 1794, Mr Wallace, on the recommendation of Pro- abstract science, necessarily form their opinions from i 
fessor Playfair, was appointed to tlic office of assistant the testimony of others, or notions of general fitness, ! 
teaelier of mathematics in the acviderny at Perth. In and are liable to be acted upon by influences of various j 

respect of emolument, the appointment was of no great kinds. In the present case a very keen contest took ! 

value; but it gave him a settlement in life, svith reason- place, for another comjKititor (a^maii of general talent ij 
able leisure to prosecute his mathematical studies, of and great respectability, though unknown as a. niathe- ji 
! which 1 k‘ did not fail to take adviiiitage, [He now be- jiiatician) was strenuously supi)orted by a strong politi- j 
i gan to write original mathematical papers for the Koyal cal jiarty. Tiie struggle terminatcid, however, in Mr 
j Socit'ty of Edinbiirgii, and to employ himself a.s a eou»- Walla(?e’s election by a large majority of the voters. 

I piUn* of articlfcs for tlie }']n(;ycloi)a:dia Uritamiica. In I’hi.s was tlie crowning object of his ambition. Ever 

I 1802, when he was only thirty -four years of age, the since his appointment to the Pertli academy^ lie had | 
Ediiiburgl) Review placed some of ld.s ]»roductious side fixed his regards on a professorship in a Scottish uni- 
i by side with those of Kuler and Lagrange.] Atr Wal- versify as the goal of all Ids exertions; but his eleva- 
! la(ie had been for several years a coiitrilviitor to some of tiori to the chair of the Gregorys, of Alaclaurin, Matthew 
: the jieriodical imlilications in England in which mathc- Stewart, and Idayfair, probably did not enter at that 
' matical questions wen* iirop(js(:d, as liCyboiirn’s Jieposi- period into his most sanguine anticipations. 

: tory, th() (L nllemarfs Alatlnanatical Companion, and Mr W' allace had reached the age of fifty-one when he 

j others of the same elass. To this circumstance he at- was appointed to the inathematicsal professorsliip in ! 

: tributed an incident which had an iiiqiortant influence Edinburgh; but he still retained, both mentally and | 

! on his future life. In 1803 ho recxdved a letter, under bodily, all the energy and activity of his younger years. 

1 u feigned name, in wddeh he was informed that an in- lie hold the oflice till 1838, when he resigned on ac- ; 

I struetor in matheniaties was wanted for the Royal count of ill health, having been uhable to perform his ; 

i Alilitary (’ollege, then established at Great Marlow in iluties in per.‘son during the three previous sessions, j 

Buckinghamshire, and recommended, il‘ lie tliought of Upon his resignation, the honorary title of Doctor of i 

being a candidate for the office, to make an immediate l.iuws was eonferred upon him by the university, and at | 
a|>pIicatioii. Inquiry being made in the proper quarter, the same time ho received a pension from government, ; 
the information was found to be correct ; Init lie ascer- which he enjoyed during the few remaining years of , 
tallied jdso that it would be necessary to make his a]>- his life, in consideration, as the warrant stated, of his j 
j plication in person. In matters aflecting his owm iiite- attainments in science and literature, and his valuable : 

■ I'i sts the disjiositioii of his mind was not sanguine ; and, services, up to a very advanced period of life, first in j 
iis in the prcscjnt ca.se ho had no influence to employ, the Alilitary College, and afterw^ards at the university i 
; and no other recommendation to carry with him than of Edinburgh, 

j his skill in inutheniatics, his chances of success ajipcared E"or some years after his establishment in Edinburgh, 
i so small, that he would have been deterred by the length a considerabie portion of his time was occupied in the 
j and inconveniences of the journey from thinking more jirepai-ation of his lectures, on wdiich he bestowed great 
of the subject, had ho not been encouraged by his friend pains. When the new edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Professor I’layfliir. On his arrival at tlie Military Col- Britannica was commenced, lie undertook the revision 
lege, he found there were several competitors; but the of all the mathematical'* papers he, had contributed, as 
persons who had to decide on the respective qualiiica- well as some of those which had been written by Dr 
tions of the candidates gave their decision in his favour, Robison ; apd several of the more important treatises, 
and he was accordingly appointed to the oflice. particularly algebra,, conic sections, and fluxions, were 

Air Wallace held this appointment upwards of six- remodelled, and almost entirely re-written. [From 
teen years, during w'hich period the whole of his leisure this time till the close of his life he was diligent, 
time was unremittingly devoted to scientific sftidy and moreover, in adding to the stores of mathematical 
literary labour, the fruits of which appear chiefly in his knowledge. Having j also a turn for mechanical inven- 
numerous contx'butions to the two great Encyclopaedias tions, he produced an instrument colled the Eidograph^ 
then publishing in Edinburgh. This species of writing, answering the same purposes^ as the common panto- 
w' Inch is not particularly well adapted to form the basis graph, to whidi, however, it is greatly superior, both 
of a permanent reputation, was in a manner forced upon iu the extent of its applications and the accuracy of its 
him by the circumstances of his position. On his ap- performance ; for while the similarity of the copy to the 
pointment to the Perth academy he had married ; and original, in all its parts, is preserved with geometrical 
after he joined the Military College, his family began to accuracy, the copy may be reduced or enlarged in 
increase rapidly. The inconveniences he had suflered almost any proportion ; or, by a particular moaifleation 
from the defects of lus own early education rendered of the instrument, it may even be reversed, and trans- 
him only more solicutous that his children should not ferred immediately to metal or stone. Mr Wallace was 
labour under any disadvantages ia this respect, "^ind, also mainly instrumental iu the erection of the obset'* 
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vatory at Edinburgh. After a eulogiura upon his 
writings, the memoir thus draws to a close.] Profes- ! 
Bor Wallace was not more distinguished by his mental 
endowments than for his moral virtues and private 
worth. In every relation of life his conduct was ex- 
emplary. In his family and domestic circle he was 
grefitly beloved. In his general intercourse with the 
world he was upright, sincere, imd independent. In 
society, his habitual cheerfulness and good humour, 
amiable manners, benevolent disposition, and a never- 
failing fund of anecdote, rendered him a delightful com- 
panion and a universal favourite. Generous and liberal 
in all his sentiments, he entertained no envy of the dis- 
coveries of his contemporaries ; no jealousy of the repu- 
tation of younger men ; but was ready at all ^mcs to i 
applaud and encourage merit wherever, and in what- ! 
ever shape, it made its appearance. For such of his 
pupils as manifested any remarkable capacity or appli- 
cation, he enter^ined an esteem almost amounting to 
affection ; and He was always ready to use his influentje, 
which was considerable, in order to forw^ard their view s 
in life, , or render them^ny service. In every measure 
affecting the public good, or the scientific renow^n of his 
country, he took a warm interest. lie w as the means 
of procuring a monument to be erected in Edinburgh 
to Napier, the celebrated inventor of logarithms ; and 
the last occupation of his life w^as to investigate the 
administration of soihe of ihe public charities of the 
city. 

Mr Wallaoe w.as one of the original non-resident 
Fellows of this society. He was also a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh ; a Corresponding Member 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers ; an Iloiioniry 
Member of the Cambridge Philosophical Society; and 
a few weeks before his death he was elected an Hono- 
rary Member of the Royal Irish Academy. After an 
illness which had for several years prevented him from 
mixing in society, he died at his residenc^c in Edinburgh 
on the 28th of April 1843, in the seventy-fifth year of 
his age, respected by all, and sincerely regretted by a 
wide circle of personal friends. 


CURTOIW INIUAN TRADITION. 

Some two hundred miles in the interior of the rc'piiblie 
of Texas, where the flat intenninable prairios have ceased, 
the rolling country has commenced, and the cvcirgrcen 
summits of the verdant and flowery hills are in sight, was 
built not long since, on tluj very skirt of tlic territory of 
the fiercest and most turbulent Indian tribes, .a small town 
to which tlie name of Austin was given. For its healthy 
locality it was selected as the scat of govi'niincnt of the 
republic, and it gave every prospect of becoming one of 
the most populous and active, as it is tlie most lovely city 
in this exceedingly picturesque and beautiful country. 
Situated in a gently sloping valley on the l>anks of the 
wild Cohirado, just below the cataracits, and surrounded 
on all sides by groves of trees, green hillocks, a nd sparkling 
fountains, it lies in tjuiet soclusion, almost hid from the 
sight of the passing stranger. In fact, tlie only object to 
be seen at a distance is the j)#esiderit’s house, a white 
neat build ing't^n the lop of a little hill. Not far from the 
town, gushing from the broad fissure in ^le rocky base of 
a hill, and falling into a deep natural basin, almost like a 
well, is a pure and delicious fountain, kno^vn as Barton’s 
Spring. Perhaps no water was ever more truly c'ool and 
refreshing. Surrounded on all sides by rocks or lofty 
trees, interminable gi’oves of which branch off ou three 
sides, it does not feel the effect of tl^e sun’s rays but during 
a very short jicriod of the afternoon, whtu, through a largo 
opening between certain lofty and stately cedars, the 
l^ams of the great luminary fall upon the spring, and gild 
its sparkling and virgin w'aters with every tint of the rain- 
bow. This lasts during about three quarters of an hour, 
when the sun siuking still lower, its rays are utterly con- 
cealed from the fall. 'Phis has given rise to a most curious 
and ch^niwiteristic 8iq>CT8tition on the part of the many 
trihjgiB (^’^ittdians who at different times nave camped near 
the* spring. In a^es ^one by, say they, during a severe arid 
teUfimC storm; of wluoU they profess merely to hand down, 
the tpidifion, ft ittor© thaa usually gorgeous rainbow was 


driven along with such force against the base of the hill 
from whence the spring gushes, as to shiver the rocks, and 
give place unto the water which instantly welled forth. 
They fartlicr add, that the rainbow received equal damage 
with the more durable material, and being shattered to 
pieces, tlie fragments were mingled with the fountains, 
and caused tlie prismatic colours which, though brought 
out by the sun, are ever resident in the translucent Imdy 
of 'the fouMtaiii ; and the tints of the rainbow were blent 
with the wave. Both town and fountain are now aban- 
doned to tlic aborigines, the war with Mexico having so 
weakened the resources of tlic government as to render 
them incapable of defending their infant capital from the 
assaults of the Indian marauder. 

ANC;i.O- AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE. 

Tlieir slu])s sail T)cttef, and are worked by fewer men ; 
their stHlors ])ay more for their land than our colonists, 
and yet undersell llicm in their own markets. Wherever 
administrative talent is called into play, whether in the 
management of a hote l, or a ship, or a prison, or a factory, 
there is no comiieting with tliem ; and, after a little inter- 
course w ith them, I was not Hnr})rised that it should be 
so, for the more I tnivirlled through tlie country, the more 
wii.s 1 struck witli the remarkable average iiitelligenco 
wdiich iircvails. I never met a stupid American ; I never 
met one man from w’ho.sc conversation much information 
niigljt not l)e gained, or who did not appear familiar with 
life and busini^ss, and qualified to make his way in them. 
There is one singular proof of the general energy and cajia- 
city for biisines.s which early lialnts of scll-dependence 
liavc produced ; almost cvei’y Amcricari understands jioli- 
ties, takes a lively interest in them ^though many abstain, 
under discouragement or disgust, from taking a practical 
part), and is lainiliar not only^ vvith the alfaifs of Ids own 
township or county, but with those of the state and of the 
union ; almost every man reads about a dozen new .spapers 
every' day, and will talk to you for liours if you will listen 
to him, a1)out the tarifl', and the hank, and the Ashburton 
treaty'. Now*, anyw’liere else the result of all this would 
be tlie neglect of private busim^Rs ; not so here ; an Ame- 
rican seems to have time not only for his own affairs, but 
for those of the common w'calth, and to find it easy to re- 
concile the apparently inconsistent i)ursuit8 of a hustling 
politician and a steady man of business. Such a union is 
rarely to be met with in England — never on the continent. 
— Goii!('p\H Letters from A7ncrka, 


THE aMULBERRY-TUEE. 

nv .S. W. rARTRrDQE. 

Thk Mu! berry- tree, the Mulberry-tree ! 

No child of the wood so w as she ; 

For the spring may come, and tho spring may go. 

And her hastier mates in twauty glow, 

Yet still she w'aits her fitting time, 

Till summer hath reached its sunny prime. 

Prudent, patient Mulberry-tree ! 

What child of tlie wood so wisti as slie ? 

But when chill spring hath passed away, 

She quickly biiddcth without delay, 

Soon deoketh herself in her summer charms, 

And lllngeth her dress o‘er her naked anns; 

And her ample leaf unfolds at last. 

And her purple fruit doth ripen fast. 

Active, ardent Mulberry-tree ! 

No child of the w'ood so wise as she. 

Fain would 1 make such wisdom mine. 

Prudence and vigour thus combine ; 

!^ot blindly rash when dangers lour, 

Nor slow in duty’s sunny hour ; * 

Still wait with patience, plan with care. 

Yet prompt to act, and bold to dare. 

Thus I’d yo like the Mulberry-tree ; 

HatgWJ M happy, if wise as she. 

Published by W. irid R. Ch ambers, Edinburgh; and » with their 
ponnisribn, by W. 6. Orr, Amen Comer, London.— Printed by 
W. and K. Cbambbrb, High Street, Edinburg^. 

Idr Coxnpletc^seta of the Journal, Pfrrt SeriHt in twelve rolmnee, 
end also odd numbers to complete sets, may be hod from the pub- 
liidiero or their stamped edition of the Journal is how 
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WHAT IS POETRY? 

Tins quostion lins been often asked, But never very 
sat isfiietoril y answered, partly owinj^ to the ordinar}' 
ditficulties of definition, and partly to the variaiu^es of 
ineirs minds with regard to the matter in question. As 
repeated failures form no good reason for another de- 
elining to make still a. new attempt, we shall try what 
we ean do to satisfy our readers upon the snhjcet. 
j Poetry, Ave would say, is, without any regard to verse 
1 1 or prose forms, tliat department of liter.atiire wliieli 
; refers to whatever is beyond eommon pc'reeption and 
!; reasiai, and Avliatevef is above the ordinary in our ex - 
; I perienees, oiu' 'ideas and their asso(!iations, and also in 
' i our sentiments. A vcTy *little explanation will sliow 
I hoAv th(! mental faculties are eoneerned in both prose 
; I and jioetry. 

:j There are faculties in tlio mind, of great utility, and 
I most needful for iniportaut ends in life, the purpose of 
;| whi(di is to fort fi t;orr(;ct ideas merely of what exists, 

I and of things as they exist, and to reason corrcctl.v 'with 
I regard to these. tSueh f.iculties liavc tlieir literature, 
but there is notliing elevated or fine aliout it: it is 
simply prose. As is w'ell known, there arc mindsS chiefly 
I given to the exercise of these faculties, to the neglect of 
everything else ; which deliglit exclusivel}' in matters 
of fa(!t, and in regarding things liarely as they are ; 
wlneli judge rigidly of all things as they do actually 
hear upon each other, and plod for ever amongst niate- 
I rial interests. These arc prosaic minds — great minds 
they may he in their own line ; but still, the thoughts 
I produced by tiiem are essentially jirosaie. Many scien- 
I tifie and philo.sophic men arc of this character almost 
solely; audit is the lot of avast portion of ordinary 
men to spend life in such a constant round of conimon- 
I place duties, that their minds never get any higher, 
j Such minds, as they excogitate nothing of an ideal cha- 
racter, so neither are they capable of enjoying it wlien 
it is presented by others. Ntnvtou sees no value in 
j Shakspeare, because he proves nothing ; and the town 
I council of Greenock condemns the art of poetry, because 
it produces none of the ordinary profits attending other 
arts. 

, Rut there is much in this world beyond coraiiy)n per- 
I caption and reason; and for all that is so, there are 
\ appropriate faculties in our intellectual and sentimental 
r nature. All things, liesides having each its own exact 
I cognizable character, are related to each other by ana- 
*! logics and resemblances in endless and often mystic 
I complexity. There may be a very simple kind of re- 
! semblance, as between a red check and the rose, a full 
I pair of lips and the cherry, a wliito neck and the lily, 

I and so forth. It is poetical to point out guch resem- 
I blances. but simply b^aiiae of there being a recog- 
1 nised beauty in the objects to wdiich those spoken of 


are likened, lienee aris(‘ the terms rosy cheeks, dierry 
lips, and tlu^ ^ nds of others, time out of mind consti- 
tuting the ^ra^c magazine of the poet. Tlu^ resem- 
blance may be more compound, aud also more vague, 
or remote from common ])erei?ptions. For tixamjilo, 
the stars, as spread over the sky, are somewhat like 
the lloAvers spread over tlie ground, Gne might th(‘ro- 
fore Bfieak of the stars as the flowers of the sky, and of 
the flowers as the stars of the earth. This would he 
poetry. Or abstract ideas may be eoncemed. For in- 
stanee, tlic remembrance of a first love may long survive 
m the mind, giving a melancholy grace to a nature 
which, from other cireumst;iii(^es, was rude and unsocial, 
'fids might he likened to a single ponsive-branched tree 
adorning a sort of wilderness. Tiiat would be poetical. 

It might be spoken of as adorning the desert of the 
heart; wl deli would be still more so. To tins depart- 
ment of poidry belong allegories and apologues. Alle- 
gorical c.haraeters and objects eoru^titutpd;^;^^ the 
sole stock of the English poets of a particular period. 
Wo haA’^e them in infiidte profusion iu Spenser. The 
Filgi’im's Progress is a eoinbination of finely sustained 
allegories. As an examine- sin is described as a hurdan, 
wdiieh continues to oppress ChrLstian’s shoulders till 
he reacdies the foot of the cross. * A fit of low spirits 
in liis subsequent career is personated as Giant I)f\'^pah' 
seizing him and confining him in a dungeon. Aloral 
fables are founded upon thOvSe resenihlanees between 
the actual and the abstract. For instance, tlie fami- ^ 
liar idea of a beiicfaetor, injured by one Avhom he has I 
cherished into the power of inflicting the injury, is j 
perfectly represented in the alleged faert of a countryman j 
taking up a snake almost lifeless Avith cold, and reviving j 
it in his bosom, until it rcw'arvls his kindness by a bite. 
These resemblances and analogies of things constitute a 
large dv partment of poetry, though some authors deal 
mueli less in them than others. On this point, as 
on many others in literature, fasliion exercises much 
control. Regular simile.?, beuiuniu ^ * as w l^ en, ’ once^ 
abounded in verse; iioav they are nevtlp ybeii. 11 IS' flflW " * 
to be best to weave in tlic tw^o parts of the comparison 
more thoroughly Avitli each other. Amongst living 
English poets, Moore is the most remarkable for com- 
parison. 

Many tlniigs are too multiform or vast to be fully 
grasped by the perc:e{)tive and reasoning powers ; and 
Avhat some niiiida can comprehend, or have had oppor- 
tunities of aciiuiring a thorough knowdedge of, are but 
feebly seen and reasoned about by others. Whatever 
things in any mind go beyond the ran^e of the percep- 
tive jmd reasoning powers, fall into the domain of a sen- 
timental faculty — wonder — which is usually very much 
delighted to receive them. Some minds, it is true, are 
so fond of exact knowdedge, that, where they are igno- 
rant or unable to see* causes, they steadily repress the 
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I operation of wonder ; but this is the rare case of only a 
few pliilosophical minds. To the great mass, the exer- 
cise of '\vonder is but too agreeable, tending to prevent 
tlicMii from making proper efforts to attain precise know- 
ledge. In nuiny cases, however, the exercise of wonder 
is nriavoidable, in consequence of the absolute incajiacity 
of the mind to grasp ideas. Eor example, though a 
single soldier is a readily formed idea, we cannot 
readily form the idea of an army of a million, like 
that of Xerxes or Napoleon. Such an army becomes 
accordingly a theme of w^ondcr, and a legitimate subject 
of poetry. So, also, we all understand M’hat a mile is ; 
but no one can form an idea of the distance of Sirius, 
twenty millions of millions of miles. The whole idea 
of the sublime, about whicli books have been written, is 
liere explained : it lies merely in the excess of things 
beyond the ready apprehension of tlie perct'ptivc and 
rea.soniiig i>owcrs ; all tliis excess falling in dcr the charge 
of wonder. Another familiar c.Kaniple is in Time : pre- 
sent, it is matter tor the perceptive facilities ; past, it 
escajies them, and >>e(!Qm(is a proper theme for Avonder. 
lienee we always feel fiiat there is a poidry in the olden 
time, the days of othiT vears; and from a sympathy in 
our ideas, we think of everything as being then fairer, 
purer, wiser, better, thoagh rigid reason assures us of 
the reverse. So, also, \vliatev(T we ciimiot readily trace 
to cause.s, becomes Y'onderuil in our eyes, and false 
causes arc often assigned I)}' the imagination. Tlence 
the numberless sujicrstitions and mytlndogies of nuin- 
Ivind from first to last, all of them liaving a poetical 
character, or at least being cajjable of being viewed in 
a poetical light. Examples wen^ here needless ; but avl* 
may remark that, as the minds of individuals, of nations, 
and of mankind at large, advance, there is a constant 
flow of things out of the domain of wonder into that ol' | 
the perceptive facmltiew. Matter of wonder is perpetu- 
ally turning into matter of knowledge. The domain of 
poetry, it may he thought, is thus getting always more 
and more limited; but it is not so in reality, and this is 
because every slop we take in knowledge only intro- 
duces us to a wider extent and higiu r range of tlie un- 
known, on which our Avonder lias occasion for only in- 
creased exercise. As an illustration - the northern lights 
are regarded l>y the* ignorant peasantry < Sweden mul 
fiome adjacent countries as a grand hunting match of cer- 
tain ideal beings — they are spoken of as the WiidJIunts- 
jnen : this is poeticJil : but when wc abandon this idea, and, 
looking to science for information, learn tliat these bril- 
liant coruscations are produced by clectriij agciu'v, avo 
do not cease to find in them matter of poetry. ()ii the 
contrary, in reflecting on them as natural phenomena, 
and connecting them A\'itli a vi^ondrous agent Avliich 
wears the names of heat, light, electricity, magnctisni, 
only as so many various vizards, aa'c have much m.iTid 
grand conceptions of these appearances, and-;;v(., as it 
Avere, raised from a first to a .second iieiwe;,’ of tJie poe- 
tical. So, also, the circles of brighter fresher green- 
sward, enclosed by a line har^^TJJrbage, wbich arc in 
ignorance esteemed as Ijjflprooms of the fairies, and 

of our minds, a 

' jy.)eticai idea : in time, we learn that these objects are 
simply tlie result of the mode of propagation of a species 
of agaric or fungus, and have i)erhaps a prpvidential 
end in the renewing of the grasses on idd pastures. Is 
this necessarily a prosaic idea ? No. If we connect the 
second cause with the First, we shall find that know- 
ledge on this subject only substiti^cs a grand for a simple 
poem in our minds. The elimination of all truth is 
attended by similar effects. The suxierstition dies, only 
that there may be raised from its ashes a more glorious 
birth of ideas, beautiful as tliey are true. It is only in 
the transition that we have reason to fear for a loss of 
the piietical. When Ave have ascended to the mountain- 
tops of^ truth, and looked round us, we feel that in our 
extend^^ view we have found a poetry infinitely exceed- 
ing ioL yxt&rest that which wc have put beneath our 
feet 

Cto definition of iioetry includes also Avhatever isc 


be3mnd the ordinary in our experiences, our ideas and 
their associations, and also in our sentiments. The daily 
routine of life, its various duties, its various comforts, 
are not in general poetical. No man feels his trade to 
be poetical, not even the shepherd or the ploughman. 
The Circassian does not feel his warlike life in the re- 
.si stance to Russia i>oetical. These things only acquire 
a poetical character when regarded objectively, and at 
a distance, Avhen there .is some aid to their effect in cer- 
tain prepossessions of our minds, or Avhen the literary 
artist makes such a judicious selection of them, and 
presents them AA'itli such associations as to impose upon 
us. Thus it is that humble life, usually unpleasing from 
its mean circumstances, captivates us in the Cotter’s 
Saturday Night. Apart from artistic selection and 
association, experiences in life only are poetical when 
they are of an extraordinary kind. Thus, tlie poorest 
labourer’s deatli is poetical. Thus, the return of a 
sailor ho^'^ to his cottage home, after a long voj^nge, is 
poetical. also, is the language used by the humblest 
persons, when tlu^y sjH'uk under the pressure of strong 
or passionate feeling : take us an example the evil forc- 
liofiings of i\Ieg Merrilees to the Laird of Ellangow'an 
Avhen forced to liiuvc his estate. Tlierc are romantic 
situations and special exigencies in life Avhich tlie lite- 
rary artist feels to he poetical, and of wliicii he accord- 
ingiv makes use. For examples, avo liave only to reler 
to JiistorN', hjographA', and the reeorrls of doincstii.’ unee- 
doto ; ov to the pages of tlie fiidionist, in which such 
things arc given eitlier real or .siipnlated. It is hardly 
neeessarj' to observe, that tiK'rely to lie extraordinary, 
is not to 1)0 pocti(‘!ii. Manv extraordiibaidy ideas and 
sentiments are ludicrous ami. mean. To be poetical, it 
is necessary tliat they Bhould partake of another cha- 
racter, Avliie.li we arc how to advert to as an element of 
poetry. 

This is tlio principle of beauty — that uridetinable luit 
always unmistaka].) 1 e peculiarity wliieh all minds of a 
ei-rtain degree of cultivation have a pleasure in contem- 
plating. There is an inlierent beauty in nmn3" of the 
objects of nature, also in the manner in wdiieh things 
exist, and are associated, for Avhich a taculty of tlie 
mind is adiiiite.!, and this same quality' A^ e readily re- 
cogni.se in idcus and sentiments, and also in their 
iissoeiarions. To physical and moral beauty the mind 
of tbe true poet is keenly alive. The flowcr-bosprent 
e.arth, the lustrous glories of tlie heavens by day and 
/light, the ioveliness of vxuithful and innocent woman, 
the splendours of noble artifioial seenes, the pomps of 
war, of regal triunqihs, and of imaginative religions 
— all these things 1 , and arrest him ; nor is lie 

less deligbtcd t:) ^urAcy the beauty of gentlenes.s, cour- 
tcv;y^ justice, truth, .saiictitys and all otlier tine abstrac- 
tions. The.sc become to him, of course, materials for 
Ills art, and accordingly of siK'h things has poetry been 
composed since its very dawn amongst civilised men. 

►Such may be said to be an outline— perhaps a very 
iaint, but still in the main a faithful one— of tlie consti- 
tuents of poetry. What, again, are its uses? Believing 
that eA'crytliing in nature has legitimate uses, we must 
believe pot*tr3' to have such too, since it clearly has a 
place in nature. Can we be tar A^Tong in assigning to 
poetry the purpose of, in the first place, entertaining, 
and, in the second, refining and elevating us, by the re- 
presentations wdiich it gives of all that is idtra-connnon- 
Xilace, 'tind lofty, and beautiful, in tlio physical aiM 
moral world? Most men are forced to spend their time 
chiefly amongst the aetnal and the liomely, lor the duties 
of life and society cannot be otherwise performed. But 
a life of the Real alone, satisfies nof one. We have an 
imaginative nature also, which craveii ita appropriate 
food and associations. See^ under the influence of this 
power, how the youngest children that can walk and 
speak, even when left entirely alone, unite to make up a 
representative or dramatic life, and never are two 
minutes at*a time thenmives I To the same cause may 
be ascribed the pleasure we take in the half untrue 
paraifts of the social world, in this resi)ect well called a 
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masquerade. There must, indeed, be illusion in life, or 1 are that thev be nevr, strik'intr. and beautiful, and for 


it M'ould ax)parently be unendurable. Now, poetical 
literature is one of the means of gratifyin^r this part of 
our nature, and a very convenient means too, since the 
mere reading of a book gives us all we want, and saves 
us the necessity of taking our illusions in a substantial 
form, by making them i>art of our own lives. And it 
becomes very obvious, from its accordance with the 
educative principle, that, if tbc poetry xiresented daily 
as the imaginative food of any human being, be a con- 
centration of the beautiful in imagery and sentiment, 
it will enliven, excih?, and strengthen those iwts of his 
nature, and x)roportionately advance him in the scale of | 
intellectual and moral being. All reverence, then, to j 
the lyre, provided it be attuned only to songs which arc | 
lovely and jiun?, and be not made, instead of the oc(‘a- j 
sional amusein(‘nt, the engrossing business of life! j 

Tliere are great diflerences in the tastes of different I 
individuals and different ages with regard to poetiy. j 
Some men are heard deiodng tliat to be at all x>‘>etical 
in wliich others see much ]»()ctrv. For example, inu(!h 
of the veiTc of l*o])e is now denied Vy muny to be poetry, I 
although in his own time it was universiiUy received as | 
such, aiul by nuiiiy has ever been so. 'Fhe cause; of this ! 
disci’cpancy of oj)iniou is mere j)arii;dity of judgment, j 
It is now tlic tendenev of most cultivated minds, witli i 
regard to poetry, to h)(»k chiefly to the ideas and senti- 
ments, and little to tlie language in Avluch tliese arc 
ex|>ressc(l. Setdug th.at Tope Jiiainly advert s to tlie arti- 
ficial world, tliese jici sons coiu^eive that he does not write 
Xjoctr}', overlooking t\itit, in the fine selection of i>hraseo- 
logy, and itij i.fiisical arrangciiient, as well as in the refe- 
voneos to what is e legant ui life, and moral and a.spiring : 
in eonduct, and even in the x^dished sarcasms launched 
at wliaUM'er is the reverse, ive have, in tlif? writings 
of i lie 'J'wickenliam hard, truly [loctic elements, though 
not of the hind riiiw most in vogue. On tiie other 
liand, fashion in V’opc's tiirc made men look to these 
latter tcatiirer. alone, and lilicral natures can still 
:nimit their beauty, even while the iibscncc of more 
j. ictieal qualities is de])lorcd. So, also, many rashly ex- 
jness a doubt whether the metrical works of Scott arc 
jioetry, missing in them the high strain of sentiment 
which they ara disx>osed to regard exclusively in tliat 
Jiglit, and failing to see that in the incidents and de- 
scriptions of tills wopdrous tictionist, and even in his 
.antiquarian ism, there is a x><>‘'tTy of the richest kind. 
Tlie present age is thought to l:»e less given to x)oetry in 
general than many which liavc x»recc<led it, and certainly 
of the large quantity of tliis kind of literature produce*!, 
there is very little which attracds much attention. It is 
thought to be ;in aiiti-s[)iritunl age — an age engrossed 
l»y material interests and social improvements. 'I’lie 
voice of tlic muse is lost in the claiik of the steam- 
engine, and the worshix) of Apollo sinks beneath that of 
Plutus. But x>‘^^‘rbfips there is great fallacy in these 
conelusious, and it might be as easily sliown tliat tlie 
vast Tueclianical, scientific, and social improvements for 
wliich the age is remarkable, constitute in thciiiselves 
an emxJoymeiit for many of the X)oeiical class of minds, 
as well as a theme of quasi -poetical contemplation for 
the great body of thexuiblici thus jircclucliiig the ne- 
cessity for the exertions of merely literary poets. 

'VYe are sensible that this definition of iioetry must 
lie far from satisfying the class of minds accustoineii to 
analyse thought ; but we are at the same tiintf certain 
tliat a more x^rofouud inquiry into tho subject would 
fail altogether of effect in the present place. If what 
has been said shall *be found to convey to the bulk of 
ordinary readers some definite idea of the main consti- 
tuents of poetry, we shall have accomplished our chief 
object. Perhaps a more limited utility may be served 
in showing to the numberless xxjrsons M^ho aspire to the 
honours of the poet, what qualities and powers are re- 
quired from them before they can liave the least chance 
of attaining their end. All may rhyme and scribble ; 
but to how few out of the bulk of mankind can it be 
given to comxiose thoughts, the first requisites ofVbich j 


the expression of which it is further necessary that 
there be gifts and acquirements in language infinitely 
above those required for common purposes. Let the 
young verse-wuiter consider all this, and pause before 
he spends on a vain xnirsuit time which, devoted to the 
genuine means of mental cultivation and enlightenment, 
might render him perhaps a more than usually respect- 
able member of soeiet 3 '. 

KKCOLLECTIONS OF AN ITALIAN. 

AN EVKNlXt; J*ARTV AT M;OKJ:k’s IN 1700. 

The destruction of the Bastille, attended as it was by 
XKilitical consequences, marked tlie era of a great change 
in the society of Paris, to whi(‘h 1 had been a short 
wdiile before introduced. Notwithstanding the occur- 
rence of disorders ainon,s;st the iiopubu'c, there was a 
general feelpitg of satisfaction w ith the change. The 
Parisians, gayv-fiekle, and voliiptnous at tliat time, as j 
they liave ever since been, had^hegun to mingle toge- 
ther without regard to castes and classes, and it had 
become customary to meet, at all great parties, the men 
eminent for talent and public services, as well as tlnisc 
whose distinctiiin lay in mere rank. It was universally 
acknow'ledged by sueli of the nobility themselves as had 
remained after the first emigration, that this was a 
great improvemen t. 

The jiarties given at the house of ]M. Neelccr, where 
his daughter. Madame de Stael, presided, w^ere of the 
highest brilliancy, being attended by a great num- 
ber of x>crsous of distiiK'tion, both foreign and French, 
avS w'cll as by the xu'incipal men of science and litera- 
ture ot the time, and all those wdio had come into no- 
tice in consequence of the recent political inovementr-i. 
Tlie ji-udicular party of which I am now to speak, was 
given to celebrate tlie anniversary of the return of tlie 
great minister to Paris — an event still looked back to 
as auspicious to TTatiee. On this oeeasion there were 
assembled the whole c/hc of tlie day, fresh from assist- 
ing at the Federation on the (Jhamps do Mars. Con- 
(hieted thither by my tutor, Condoreot, 1 had no sooner 
entered the suite of siilemiid drawing-rooms, than I 
found myself in the miilst of all v?ho w^ere then busied 
in forming llio national history, (kmnt Mirabeau, 
Monscigneur I’crigord (d'alloyrand), Gregoire, Bishop of 
Blois, Alexander l^amctli, Adrian Duport, and sevm’al 
■ others, w'ere con vorsi ng aniniateiily together. Tlie vencr - 
.able astronomer Lalande, Bartheleniy, author of the 
'I'ravels of Anaeharsis, the illustrious mathem.aticiaM 
]..agrange, Mannonlel, so well known by liis tales, w ith 
M. ALoiige, and tlie ^larquis of Fontvieiile (the infa- 
mous St Just), were grouped around Madame de 
Stael and the Alarehioness Jai- T our -da -Pin. The 
(k)inte Lanjuinais, and MM, MalesliLThes, ('amille 
Jourdnn, Barnave, and Target, w’ere in warm eonver- 
sation the Hue I. a UiK-hefoucault IJancourt. My 
countryman, the celebrated A1 fieri, was reciting some 
of his poetry to a group of ladies, with the air and ges- 
tures of a ruaniae. At nu f^ytronyy^v of the rooim towfird>i J 
the garden, wuis a group appare 1 1 1 ly I'nToii vers^bir^ 
serious to[)ies, and comxiosed of M. Necker himself, 
Montmorin, wdtli some otlier ministers, and the Marquis 
Lafayette, with some of his stafi'-otiicers of the national 
gu.ard. 

The liantlsomc discount Montmorency— the favou- 
rite of oui- hostess— tjie Marquis La-Tour-du-Pin, the 
Marshall Beauvau, with MM. Dupuis, Volney, the 
dramatist i kfaiichercts, and the painter David, were 
admiring an original painting of Raidmel, which hung 
opiiosite the entrance of the front drawing-room, and 
David w^•ls tho spokesman of the party. 

However, Madame de Stael, dressed as a Greek he- 
roine, and seated on a magnificent ottoman alpiost in 
the centre of the room, formed decidedly the x^rincipal 
point of attraction, both as being our hostess, and the 
acknowledged lioness -in -chief of the Fauxbourg St 
Germain. 
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With jny venerated conductor I joined the party of 
Necker and Lafayette ; but very few minutes had 
elapsed when the usher announced Madame la Vicoin- 
tesse Beauhamais, who, being then separated from her 
husband, was accompanied by Messieurs KcUerman 
and Jourdan, and by her beautiful little son Eugene, 
then about eight years of age. Soon after, the highly- 
scented and highly-affected Madame de Genlis, with 
the Due de Chartres (now king of the French), also 
l^dame Campan, and other ladies and gentlemen of 
tib court and of the Falais Royal, were introduced ; and 
about ten o’clock the party formed not only a fine coup 
dtml, but a truly extraordinary assembly of remarkable 
men and women. The different groups now began to 
mingle together, to converse loudly and facetiously. 
Wit and raillery were often made use of by the fair, and 
hilarity and good humour pervaded the whole society, 
while a profusion of all sorts of refreshments and deli- 
cacies were circulating amongst the guests without in- 
terruption. But one thing was rather painfully remark- 
able, that, with the jixception of the American and 
Swiss diplomatists, none of the foreign ambassadors 
honoured the party with their presence. 

About eleven o’clock, the hum and confusion of the | 
assembly were sneoeeded by order ; the talkative guests 
resumed their respective seats, and a musical entertain- 
ment was commenced by Madame do Stael taking her 
place at the piano, while Madame de Beauhamais seated 
herself at the harp, in order to play with our hos- 
tess a charming duet of Jomrnelli. While they were 
performing their parts with the skill and taste for which 
they were noted, two rather indifferent-looking guests 
arrived, who, to avoid disturbing the music, took their 
seats beside the entrance-door. 

The performance being ended, and both ladies having 
deservedly received* the thanks and compliments of all, 
a rather shabbily-dressed old gentleman, folloAved by a 
very plainly-habited little, thin, and pale young man, 
approached the throne of the ((ueeii of the party, while 
all the company, and especially myself, had their eyes 
fixed upon them. The old man was then unknown to 
me, but well known to all the assembly ; but the littKi, 
thin, and pale young man had never been seen before in 
any society, and, wfth the exception of Monge and J^a- 
grange, nobody knew him. The old goutlenian, who 
was the celebrated Abbe Raynal, then tlie leader of the 
I historico-philosophical school of France, presented to 
Madame de Stael, as a young protege of his, M, Napo- 
leon BowiparU, All the lions and lionesses shrugged 
their shoulders, made a kind of grimace of astonishment 
at hearing such a plebeian name, and, unmindful of the 
little, thin, and pale young gentleman, each resumed his 
conversation and amusement. 

liaynal and Bonaparte remained beside Madame de 
^tald, and 1 soon observed that Mesdanies ileaubar- 
nais, La-Tour-du-Pin, Campan, and the other ladies, 
not excepting the afifected Madame de Genlis, formed a 
poup around them. Condorcet, .Alfieri, and myself, 
joined this party. The abbd spoke of his protege us a 
very highly talerified, very industrious, and 

’^‘&Kread yolirfg’inan, and particularly mentioned his 
extraordinary attainments in mathcnnatics, military 
science, and historical knowledge. He then infonned 
Madame de Stael that Bonaparte had left the service in 
consequence of having been ill-treated by his colonel, 
but that he wished' now to re-obtain a ijommission, be- 
cause for the future merit and ^kill, and. not intrigue 
and favouritism, would be necessary for gaining rank 
and honour in France. 

Jostjphine Beauhamais, who had l)een attentively 
hearing all, and who at the same time hod been mi- 
nutely examining the countenance of Bonaparte, with 
that grace and unaffected kindness that were so natural 
to her,.said, * M. L’Abbe^^ I should feel great pleasure, 
mde^, if will allow me to introduce and 

reooniinend him to the minister of war, who is one of 
my mdst intimate friends.’ The thin and pale little 
gentitoah very politdy accepted the offer; and 


mated probably by the prospect of a speedy appoint- 
ment, soon began to show in his conversation that at 
the top of his little body Providence had placed a head 
tiiat contained a great and extraordinary mind. In a 
short time the great lions, moved by curiosity, flocked 
around to hear what was going on. Mirabeau was 
one of the curious; and Madame de Stael, as soon as 
she saw him approaching, said, with a smile, * M. le 
Comte, come here; we have got a little great man; I 
will intro<hice him to you, fori know that you are natu- 
rally fond of men of genius.’ The ceremony having been 
performed, the pale little gentleman shook hands with 
the great Count de Mirabeau, who, I must say, did not 
appear as stooping to him, but conducted himself with 
ail due politeness. Now political chit-chat was intro- 
duced ; and the future emperor of France took part in 
the discussions, and often received much praise for his 
lively remarks. When Mirabeau and the Bishop of 
Autim began to debate with Madame de Staiil on 
the character and talents of Pitt, then prime minister 
of England, and the former styled him ‘ a statesman of 
preparations,’ and ‘a minister who governed more by his 
threats than by his deeds,’ Bonaparte openly showed his 
disapprobation of such an opinion. But Avhen the 
Bishop of Aututi praised Fox and Sheridan for having 
asserted that the French army, by refusing to obey the 
orders of their superiors and of the executive, had set a 
glorious example to all the armies of Europe, because by 
so doing they had shown that men, by >)ecoming soldiers, 
did not cease to be citizens, Bonaparte said, ‘ Excuse me, 
monseigneur, if I dare to interrupt you ; but as I am an 
officer, I beg to speak my mind. It is Uu(^ tl»at I am a 
very young man, and it may appear presumptuous in 
me to address an audience composed of so many grciat 
men ; but as, during the last three years, 1 have paid 
the most intense attention to all our political troubles 
and phases, and as I see with sorrow the present state 
of our country, I will expose myself to censure rather 
than pass unnoticed principles which are not only un- 
sound, but subversive of all established governments. 
As much as any of you, I wish to see all abuses, anti- 
quated privileges, and usurped rights and immunities, 
annulled; nay, as I am at the beginning of my career, and 
without wealth or powerful friends, it ^ill be my duty 
and my best policy to support the progress of popular in- 
stitutions, and to forward improvement in every branch 
of the public administration. But as in the last twelve 
months 1 have witnessed repeated alarming popular dis- 
turbances, and seen our best men divided into factions 
which promise to be irreconcilable, I sincerely believe 
that now, more than ever, a strict discipline in the army 
is absolutely necessary for the safety of our constitu- 
tional government, and for the maintenance of order. 
Nay, I apprehend tliat, if our troops are not compelled 
strictly to ol)ey the orders of the executive, we shall 
soon leel the excesses of a democratic torrent, which must 
render France the most miserable country of the globe. 
The ministers may be assured, that if, by these and 
other means, the growing arrogance of the Parisian 
canaille is not repressed, and social order rigidly main- 
tained, we shall see not only this capital, but every other 
city in France, thrown into a state of indescribable 
anarchy, while the real friends of liberty, the enlight- 
ened patriots now working for the weal of France, will 
sink beneath a set of leaders who, with louder outcries 
for freedom on their tongues, will be in reality only 4 
set of savages, worse than the N eroes of old !’ 

This speecli of the hitherto unknown youth, delivered 
with an air of authority which seamed natural to the | 
speaker, caused a deep sensation. I remember seeing 
Lalande, Lacretelle, and Barthcdemy, gazing at him with 
the most profound attention. Necker, Bt Priest, and 
Lafayette, looked at each other with an uneasy air. 
Mirabeau nodded once or twice significantly to Talley * 
rand and Gregoire, who appeared sheepish, downcast, 
and displesMed. Affieri, notwithstanding his aristocratic 
pride, and his natural disUke for young n^n’s harangues, 
paid %iot only attention to the speaker, but seemed 
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delighted ; ^nd Condorcet nearly made me cry out by 
the squeezes which he gave my hand at every sentence 
uttered by the little, thin, pale young gentleman. 

When he concluded, Madame de Stai.d, witli her 
usual gravity, addressing the Abbe llaynal, warmly 
thanked him for having introduced to her so precocious 
and so truly wonderful a politician and statesman ; and 
then turning to her father and his colleagues, she said, 

‘ I hope, gentlemen, that you will take a warning from 
what you liave heard.’ In short, this slender youth, 
who had come to the party a perfect nonentity, became 
all of a sudden the prime lion and the object of general 
remark. 

But the individual most affected and most pleased of 
all was the Abbe liaynal. The countenance of this 
good old man manifested the rapturous feelings of his 
mind in witnessing the triumph of his young protege, 
who, a few weeks after, through Madame de Beauhar- 
nais, obtained a new commission. Baynal lived to hear 
of the splendid exploits of Bonaparte at the taking of 
Toulon, to witness his conquest of the Convention in 
1795, to hear of his appointment as cominandcr-in-cliief 
of tlie army of the interior, and also of his being named 
commandiT- in-chief of the army in Italy, in February 
179F). Had he lived a few days longer, he would juo- 
bably have assisted at his jnarriage with Madame the 
Vicomtesse Josephine de Beauharnais, for the nuptials 
took place on the 9tii of March, and he died on tlie 6 th, 
179G.^ 

1 

VISIT TO grille CENTRAL PRISON AT PERTH. 

There are few sights more beautiful in broad Scotland 
than the view which the traveller obtains of the fair 
city of Perth, as lie arrives at the brow of tlie height 
which overlooks the fertile valley of the Tay. Plain, 
river, and city, set in a framework of ornamental lulls, 
nowhere appear dressed np in a more fascinating scone. 
Nor do the attractions diminish on a nearer inspection 
of the (uty and its immediate environs, which excel in 
neatness and sylvan beauty. On two sides of the town, 
and along the banks of the Tay, are extensive open 
parks — locally termed Inches — for the recreation of the 
(dtizens, and on one of which, as will be recollected, took 
place the celebrated feats of skill described by the Scot- 
tish novelist in his ‘ Fair Maid of Perth.’ These Inches 
remain very much in the condition in which they w*ere 
centuries ago — wide stretches of green sw'.ard environed 
with trees, washed on one side by the clear-rolling Tay. 
The most distinct addition to the features of one of the 
Inches, that on the south, has been the erection on its 
confines of a large suit of buildings, formed of the blue 
stone of the district, and wliich, with sundry court- 
yards, cover an area of several acres in extent. Origi- 
nally designed as a place of detention for prisoners of 
war, the buildings, with some important additions, have 
latterly been appropriated by government as a depot for 
criminals condemned to moderate terms of confinement 
by the Scottish courts. 

The taste for social economics w'hhih generally leads 
me, in the course of my rambles at home or abroad, to 
pay a passing visit to any prison of more than usual 
size and pretension which lies in my line of route, con- 
’ ducted me on a late occasion to this recently organised . 
establishment, of which I propose saying a few'^ words. ' 
■ Borne years ago, as doubtless many of our refillQers are 
aware, the whole of the Scottish prison system was re- 
modelled by act of parliament, and regulated on an im- j 
proved and uniform’ plan. All the old burglial manage- { 
ments and responsibilities were abolished, and the pri- 
_ ^ . ■ » , , 

I * It is hardly necessary to remark, that the time and ciremn- 
stances of the Arst acquaintance of Napoleon with both Josephine 
! and Madame do Sta^l are here stated differently from accounts 
hitherto current. The editors, having made this remark to the 
writer of the article, were favoured with a note aasiuriqg them tliat 
tlie other aoctmnts are undoubtedly w'rong, as ho reels fully con- i 
vlnood that the true facts are as he here states them from his iier- 
sonal ohservation. • 


sons, placed under the control of a general board of 
directors, assisted by county boards, were to be main- 
tained by a universal assessment. Unless as regards 
some details in the assessing part, which certainly admit 
of iinproveineut, the new order of things has been found 
to wrork remarkably well, and to effect many desirable 
ends. In the old prisons of Scotland, separation, atten- 
tion to cleanliness and ventilation, industry, or moral 
improvement, were scarcely recognised as essential ; and 
not only did imprisonment do no good, but much posi- 
tive harm, by creating idle, and strengthening disordewy 
habits. The object now sought to be attained, is to 
send the prisoner out of jail, if possible, a better mem- 
ber of societ}'^ than when lie went into confinement, 
and at any rate not deteriorated by bad example. How 
far these benevolent objects arc likely to be accom- 
plished, may be judged of by what is observed in a visit 
to any of the remodelled prisons, that at Terth in par- 
ticular. , 

On passing the exterior enclosure of this great cen- 
*tral prison, we find ourselves i^ a large open ground, 
in the centre of which stands ttie main building, four 
storeys in height, and consisting of two wings radiating 
from a centre, and admitting of additional wdngs wdicn 
necessary.* Proceeding by a circular passage or corri- 
dor, w^e arrive .at tlie pointof junction of the wings, and 1 
here at a glance have before us "yie vast interior of one 1 
of the departments — a great gallery from bottom to toj) 
of the bouse, witli hanging stone-iiassages to the various i 
cells along its sides. The arrangement is the same as 
that at I’eutonville, but the extent is greater, there 
being four row*s of cells on each side from the ground to 
the roof. The number of cells in this huge arcade is 240, 
all devoted to male prisoners ; the other wing, wdiich is 
smaller, and for females, containing, 120 cells. The total 
number of cells, therefore, already in use, is 360, exclii * 
sive of eight small apartments on the sunk lloor forming 
punishment cells ; and as each is designed to contain 
but a single prisoner, not more than 360 criminals can 
he admitted. The cells resemble those at Pentonville, 
and every other prison in which the solitary system is 
enforced. Varying from 64 to 8^ feet in wddth, by 
about 10 feet in height, and all 13 feet in length, each 
is vaulted, jiaved, and a marvel of Cleanliness. Accom- 
modated with a wdndow^ near the roof, which can he 
opened and shut at pleasure, and also with a gas-jet, tlu; 
cell is always light and cheerful. By means of a 
grating near the floor, and another in the roof, there is 
a continual passing of warmed air into and out of tlie 
cell, on the plan now pursued for ventilating the houses 
of parliament. Means are also placed in every cell for 
washing and cleanliness ; the rest of the simple furni- 
ture consisting of a table, seat, shelf for small articles, 
and a hammock, which is rolled up and put aside during 
the day. In all the cells for tlie males may likewise be 
observed the apparatus of employment — a loom, car- ^ 
penter’s liench, slhoemaking seat, tailor’s bench, or wdiat- 
ever else is suitable in the case. Industry being a prime 
element of the system, every inducement is held out to 
the prisoners to commenife U arBWig^ trad e.^wlmn they 
happen to be ignorant of one. {SouM'??,' liovvevl!f,T!Wr 
sufficient monitw in tin’s respect; there is an eagerness 
to labour ; and, encouraged by the hope of realising a 
small fund over and above wliat is carried to the prison 
account, they all work diligently at their allotted tasks. 
On entering tlie gallery upon which the rows of cells 
open, you hear a iryirmur of industrial 80Uiids>^the 
clanking noise of looms mingled with tho beating of 
hammers and the going of saw^s and planes. To escape 
the pains of reflection, some inmates, I was informed, 
would commence work with the earliest streak of dawn ; 
but this is not allowed where the occupations are such 
as to interrupt the stillness necessary for general repose. 

Obligingly attended by Mr Stuart, the gpvernor, 
and the Rev. Mr Allan, the chaplain of the prison, 1 
entered a number of the <^lls, and had an opportunity 
of saying a few sympathising words to their inmates. 
Questions as to name and duration of confinement are 
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saved by the exhibition of a schedule on the wall, vantages of prison instruction, will be able to avoid a 
stating these and other particulars, including a detail course of evil when dismissed from confinement, 
of work done, and amount of earnings. The greater Erom the women’s ward we visited the exterior edi- 
number appeared to be doomed to a confinement of from fices. Two, consisting of open courtyards, with dividing 
twelve to eighteen months or two years ; and a few, walls, are devoted to the out-door exercise of the pri- 
whose time of liberation approached, mentioned that soners, of wdiich they are allowed an hour daily ; a third 
they had realised from three to four pounds of over- is the general cuisine of the establishment; a fourth a 
earnings, which, being to be paid at dismissal, would store of manufactured articles ;* and so on. The diet, 
enable them to purchase clothing fit to make a decent wdiicli is regulated in three different rates, is of the 
ag)earance in the eyes of persons wiio were likely to • kind usual in the country — porridge, broth, potatoes, 
gwe them employment. In various instances I found fish, pease-soup, and bread of different kinds : besides 
that all the school instruction the prisoners had ever being sufficiently abundant, it is more varied than that 
received was imparted within the walls of the prison, of Pentonvillc, or of any other establishment of the same 
Unable to read when sent hither, these persons now nature. When the medical attendant considers it neces- 
read and wrote fluently. As an encouragement to sary for the sake of health, a diet of a more nourishing 
education, each cell is provided with a few choice kind is administered. This gentleman observes, in one 
hooks, a slate, and, if need he, pens, ink, and paper, of his late reports, that the wholesomeness of the diet, 
I was particularly pleased with the aptitude of a lad the attention to ventilation and cleanliness, and the salu- 
fifteen years of age, an orphan, whose criminality had brity of the situation, have kept the prisoners in the best 
evidently l)een the result of simple neglect in his health, and that no infectious disease has ever existed 
earlier years. He in the short time of his con- within the prison. On inquiring of the governor as to 
flnement, not only mastered the ordinary elementary the effects of solitary confinement, he mentioned that 
branches of instruction, but made some progress in ho liad not in any case observed them to be depressing 
Latin, in which be was kindly assisted by the teacher or otherwise iniurious : when the inmates, however, 


and chaplain. Yet the only time he devoted to this 
species of self-improvement W’as in the evening, when 
the gas was lighted.^ The sj)ace from morning till 
night, excepting the intervals for meals and out-door 


are young, they are placed with elder prisoners. 

On the whole, my visit to the central prison satisfied 
me that it stands at the head of its class, and is a pro- 
digious advance upon the old jail system of Scotland. 


recreation, he devoted to his loom, on which he weaves Any faults wdiicli 1 could speak of ar attaching to it, 
about seven j-’iirds of cloth daily. Utterly destitute of arc of the same kind as those whiqh I found at Penton- 


frieiids, this industrious hoy proposed going to sea 
W'lien liberated, and I hope he may be successful in 
finding an opening for his enterprise. Disconsolate 
thoughts, arising from the sense of friendless destitu- 


villc, and perhaps such faults are inseparable from all 
establishments of this class. ,Tt seems tcfnfe that there 
is a too rigorous seclusion of the prisoners indiscrimi- 
nately, and there is surely little wisdom in giving ouk- 


tion and loss of character, prey on the minds of tlic door exercise only in confined and dismal penfolds. 
elder prisoners, and more particularly the females, Even within the compass of a surrounding garden, 
against whom almost every door is sl'.ut. Besides the means might l)e found to afford a little industrial ex- 
ordinary h»bour, some try to cheer themselves by draw- ercise, alike cheering to the mind, and useful as a train- 
ing, and a few scribble verses to ease their burdened ing for labour in the colonies, to wliich many may 
feelings. Glancing over the commonplace- book of one advantageously find their w'ay. Passing over these im- 


of these prison-poets, 1 noted down the following, from perfections, the general discipline of the central prison 
a number of stanzas, supposed to be written by a per- scctus everything that the friends of the penitentiary 

son about to be transported for life : — system could desire. How far it actually reforms Mie 

... , . unfortunate beings who are committed to its keeping. 

The happy homes on Sootia's strand ; « anotlier consideration. Nearly everything, .as 1 have 

To all 1 now must bid adieu, said, that human ingenuity and l)encvolencc can suggest, 

To languish in a foreign land. is done to reclaim them from tlieir state of demoralisa- 

Myeh11dreii,youni!anddear,fareweU: tioii ; but in a eonaiderable number of instances the 

On Tirrui’H bleak shoro.s no more well moot; period of confinement is too brief to produce a perma- 

No more you'll climb my kiure, and tell iient result ; and even if it wxTC extended, the chances 

Your artie«w tales In accents sweet. of reform after liberation are almost frustrated by tlie 

And thou, kind partner of my life, difficulty pf finding any honest employment. All testi- 

Through all its changes ever true ; mony concurs in showing that this magnificent plan for 

Oh ! that you ne’er had been my mfe, the reformation of criminals by careful treatment while 

Buico crime now sends me far from you. ^ meiisuTC abortive, unless 

„ But though in other lands 111 roam, means are also adoj>ted to prevent them from relapsing 

thee embrace, into predatory habits w hen dismissed. Liberation is 

A?d the".m«t’f«S.of thTface. to many equivalent to expulsion. A monk torn from 

- his cloister is not more helpless than these beings w’hen 

we passed to that for ordered to quit their cells, and depend once more on 
feSbalST which is under the charge of female warders, their own individual and unfriended efforts. Mr Fre- 
directed by a respectable matron, Mrs Macmillan, who derick Hill, inspector of prisons, offers some striking 
pays much attention to the industrial training of the facts on this subject in his eighth report, lately laid 
prisoners under her charge. Neat, clean, and orderly, before parliament. He mentions that in Glasgow as 
the inmates in this department y^ere engaged in sewing, many forty persons, most of them able-bodied, had 
knitting, tapestry flowering, or other female occupa- voluntarily returned to prison after liberation — notwith-* 
lions; and in some exterior offlcesrwe found individuals standing the peculiar privations of the separate system 
engaged in washing and other business of the laundry, there — in order to get food and shelter. ‘ It is true,’ he 
By these means the females are in a degree prepared for adds, ‘ that there are not any such prisoners there now ; 
Gaming an honest livelihood when the term of their but this is simply because those who were in the prison 
confinement expires ; but the prospect of their being so have*been required to leave, and admittance has been 
employed is exceedingly blaniL Mrs Macmillan men- refused to all new applicants’ — the law giving * no 
tioned, as a <act worthy of note, that in all her expe- authority for applying prison funds to the support of 

rience had an educated female prisoner. The i 

greater mtoter are utterly ignorant of letters ; few know 

auy OmWtful art ; not one in a hundred can so much * ^ average M. per day, by 

own stockinira Fnimllv of rrinral »nea»8 supports the general expenditure, which is met by a 

?!? own StyjK gs. .Equally devoid of mor^ ohaige ep each county according to the number of prisonerB whom 

^ to be feared that few, even with the ad- sends for inoarceratio:g* 


Alas ! ere long no more I’ll view 
Tlie happy homc.s on Scotia's strand ; 

To all 1 now muBt bid adieu, 

To languish in a foreign land. 

My children, young and dear, farewell ; 

On Tirrui's bleak shoro.s no more we’ll meet ; 

No mor-e you'll climb my knee, and tell 
Your artle.ss tales in accents sweet. 

And thou, kind partner of iny life. 

Through all its changes ever true ; 

Oh ! that you ne’er had been my mfe. 

Since crime now sends me far from you. 

But though in other lands 111 roam. 

And ne'er again will thee enibr.ace. 

I’ll oft think on my long lost home, 

And the sweet features of thy face. 
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persons voluntarily subjecting themselves to imprison- 
ment.' Who can read what follows without the most 
painful emotions ? ‘ The result has unfortunately l)een, 
to convert a number of persons into criminals who 
had shown, by their own willingness to give up their 
liberty, to work hard, to live on the plainest fare, and 
to submit to all the rules of a prison, that they were 
sincerely desirous of avoiding a life of guilt, and of 
living peaceably and honestly. Nearly half of those 
who had thus been ejected from the Glasgow prison, 
have already returned as offenders, and some of them 
under serious cjiarges. One of them, a girl of thirteen, 
who had much pleased the governor and matron by her 
industry, docility, and good conduct, but who had no 
good home or good parents to go to, was committed to 
the prison witliin one month after she had been com- 
pelled to leave, and is now under sentence of transpor- 
tation.’ 

It appears from these, and similar disclosures from 
others, that the legislature, which has meritoriously 
gone so far in improving our prison system, must go one 
or two steps farther. A measure of c-onipiilsory educa- 
tion, on a national scale, is not to he expected, or perhaps 
desired, but nothing could be more expedient or merei- 
fiil than to place juvenile delinquents under early re- 
straint and in a course of industrial training, instead of 
Buffering them, as at present, to proceed from one degree 
of vi('o to another, until entirely lost. Why, in short, 
are liordes of vagrant children permitted to appear 
again and again before the lower tribunals, till t!ie.y 
work their way, as ft is called, up to tlie higher courts 
and to a ryhwmatory punishment, which sliouid have 
Iteeri decreed at first? While cutting up crime at its 
roots by some such improved administration of the law, 
it is equally, if not iii<>re desirable, that houses of indus- 
trial refuge should be established for the voluntary 
resort of all wlu), on being liberated from prison, feel 
themselves at a loss for the means of honest livelihood, 
j and are thi'vefbrt.' tempted into fresh turpitude. I shouhi 
j)robabIy be going too far ahead of ordinary prepos- 
; sessions, were I to demand that the term of iniprison- 
uient should not be strictly defined by judges, but, within 
certain limits, left to the consideration of the gover- 
nors and directors of the jirisons. Yet the tendency to 
crime, viewed in the light of a moral malady, appears 
to rnc as fitting a subject for this kind of tre.atnieiit as 
lunacy, and can as little l)e prescribed for, on the spur 
of the moment, by magistrates or judges. Let us hope 
I that, in the progress of things, our prison system rniiy 
thus be rendered still more coniprehcn.sive in its designs, 

I and more efficacious for its professed objects. 


JOURNEYINGS IN AIVIERICA BY A YOUNG 
ADVENTURER. 

'I'OnONTO — T.AKK HIMCOK — SETTLISKS’ HOUSES. 

Thebe is a railway from Buffalo by which passengers 
(ian b(!f taken to Manchester and the falls for a quarter 
of a dollar, and, when competition is great, for a New 
York shilling, or twelve and a-half cents. It is similar 
to the tramways used in England for removing the 
earth from excavations, hut is not worse than the gene- 
rality of railways in the United States. The rails are 
for the most part made of wood, with a thin x>late of 
iron on the top ; and the roads, seldom enclosed, are on 
•the same level with the laud through which they run. 
When it is necessary to cross some public road, there is 
no protection against accidents farther than a white 
board informing the traveller that he had better take 
care that lie is not run over. Often when pursuing niy 
solitary walk after dark, in order to reach some village 
wherein to pass the night, have I been startled out of my 
reverie by the sudden appearance of a ‘locomotive,’ 
dragging after it a long black train of can ioges, dash- 
ing across the road witMn a few feet of me, showering 
forth sparks of Are, and after giving an exiict imitation 
of the yell of a score of infuriated Indians, plunging into 
the dark woods, which seemed to dose around mnd enj 


gulf it. The whistle of a steam-engine fipives a very 
good idea of an Indian war-whoop ; but the sound is not 
particularly amiable at night, especially after you have 
been liearing an account of the massacre at Cherry 
V'' alley, or the Vale of Wyoming. It would seem likely 
that miidi loss of life must ensue from travellers not 
observing the spot where a line crosses the road ; but 
here American ingenuity displays itself. A machine 
has been invented, something like a xilough, which picks 
up any stupid or incautious xierson, aiui throws him con- 
temxituously on one side, seldom doing any more injuffy 
than breaking a leg or fracturing a few ribs, so as to 
teach him a ‘great moral lessoii’ through tlie medium 
of the senses. However, if a fatal accident should occur, 
men, although still scarce in America, are more plentiful 
than dollars, and it would cost a great deal to fence tlie 
railways. 

After following the road for some distance, T struck 
off to the uud in a short time entered the Indian 

territory of Ton ni wan tie, or Tonniwantii, as it is va- 
riously jironounced. This is a small district that was 
reserved, wdien the state wnis* surveyed, for the Se- 
necas, one of the Iroquois, or Six Nations, who earned 
so bloody a renown during the old French war and the 
w'ar of independence. They are now partly civilised, a 
great number being professed Christians ; manj'^ lM*ing 
able to read the Bible, which is printed in their lan- 
guage ; and all knowing how to (Tlink whisky. But I 

must soon leave even this small portion of their ancient 
territory. Land is bec^oming valuable near Buffalo; and 
the same shameful policy which has been pursued to- 
wards the Clierokees (who, as a nation, are far more 
civilised than the inhabitants of the United States), has 
been exerted to drive the Senecas from the last remnant 
of their hunting grounds, to be destroyed by the war- 
like tribes beyond tlic Mississippi. This is the more to 
be dexdored, as they are rapidly advancing in civilisa- 
tion. One or two of the chiefs are rich, w'ell-ediicated 
men, cultivating large farms, and others are lieginning 
to follow their example, so that in a short time they 
might become a source of i>rolit, instead of a burden to 
the c()untr 3 ^ ’I'liose who have not yet adopted the cus- 
toms of the whites, seldom do any work, fartlier than 
, occasionally cutting down and setting a hemlock, which 
j is an evergreen tree, used for the same ))urposes as the 
pine. They stroll about the w^oods shooting squirrels 
and foxes ; and in winter amuse themselves with their 
snow-snakes, which are long smooth sticks of hard wood, 
sometimes tipped with silver, whieh the^' send to an 
extraordiiiar}^ distance over the smooth surface of the 
snow. Several of the chiefs have adopted tiie dress as 
well as the customs of their white neighbours, and when 
in Buffalo selling the iiroduce of their fields, could iiot 
be distinguished from other farmers. I'lie dress of the 
other men consist of a greatcoat made of a blanket, 
deer-skin leggings or trousers, and mocassins. The 
visible dress of the women is a petticoat, made of a iiiece***"! 
of broad cloth, which is long enough to v.Tap round 
their waist several times ; a blanket which covers the 
upper part of the body,^%nclMiB«H4ir^‘r is al so us ed as a 
hood; and mocassins sliaxied like 

of the girls are tVery yiretty, and have all the fondness of 
their sex for fine^J^ Their dark -blue petticoat is braided 
with sDver-lace ; the blanket is of the finest and whitest, 
and ornamented with bright-coloured worsteds; and 
their mocassins are beautifully embroidered with beads. 

In one respect they show more sense and taste than the 
American ladies— aftd, I am ashamed to say, than 
many of my own countrywomen : they do not spoil the 
natural beai;ty of their waists and feet by injurious 
compression, or give themselves a ridiculous similarity 
to walking sugar-casks, by the fulness of the skirts. 
The old women of the tribe do all the out-of-door 
work, such as cutting firewood^ cultivating the corn- 
patch, which is a very simple process, merely dbnsisting 
of sowing and reaping, and fishing in the creeks that 
run through the reservation. The houses are scattered 
about without any regard to order and are made of 
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logg, some of them with the upper half framed. The 
windoivs nre glazed ; but this comfort is within the reach 
of all in America, as, from there being no excise duty, 
a pane of glass is only worth a few pence. The Indians, 
wlien on bnSiness, are dignified and grave, but in their 
leisure moments are very fond of joking, especially in a 
practical manner. 

While walking along one of the small roads, and en- 
deavouring by means of the sun to keep in the direction 
of the Falls, a white man, a settler on the outskirts of 
thfi territory, invited me to ride on his wagon as far on 
my way us he wtis going. I informed him of my curiosity 
to see the interior of one of the houses, and he kindly 
offered to give me an opportunity. He accordingly 
stopped at the next we came to, and the dogs, which 
are a great pest here, being fortunately out of the way, 
we walked in. The interior seemed to be one large 
room, but was divided off by a curtain of deer-skins. 
The part I saw was mueh the same as the principal 
room in the houses of farmers in the back settlements, 
but it was bare and empty, and there were very few^ 
household utensils, or ^)tlier evidences of civilised life. 
There was an iron pot, containing the materials for 
dinner, boiling on the fire, and an old sqnaw ran from 
behind the curtain evoiy few minutes to attend to it. 
The proprietor of the liouse, who was one of the lesser 
chiefs, a tall well-made man, shook hands with us both 
when w'C entered, anti the settler liaving said some- 
thing to him In the Seneca language, every syllable of 
which seemed to end in a mute, he motioned us to sit 
down. He remained for some time in the same position, 
looking at the fire, seemingly musing, and took not the 
loast notice of us ; but wdien, after looking at some rude 
painted cn the partition, I turned round to him, 
1 found that he was intently examining me, although 
immediately on being perceived he relapsed into his 
melancholy musings. I looked at him w’itli pitj' and 
respect. Ho was no doubt reflecting, thought 1 , on the 
past greatness of that great nation of the last remnant 
of which he w'as one of the chiefs, and comparing it 
with their present degradation, when he himself was 
obliged to live on the bread granted to him by those 
who had driven away the animals on wdiich he had sub- 
sisted, and robbed lym of his land. The rifle wdiich 
had rendered him the terror of his enemies, and the 
means of his support, was now nothing more than a 
plaything for children. Ferhaps he saw me looking at 
it, for he rose up and took it down from its place over 
the chimney, and began slowly to load, not seeming, 
however, to awake from his painful reveries. He put 
in a full charge of powder, and then hesitating for a 
moment or two, added a small quantity more, and ram- 
med down the bullet, wrapiied in a bit of well-greased 
leather, 'ivhich he had taken from a box formed in the 
stock. He then put the piece on full cock. Now, I 
have a decided objection to be in the same room with a 
•'loaded gun when cocked, and have seen one or two 
accidents, and read of so many more caused by fire- 
arms going off accidentally when in that state, that I 
always feel very nemjg^onjthat point ; and on the 
^TTF'’^Di*'-^TflTTniiMifiiiiT>^ and told the settler with a 
Siile that I thought I must continue my jouniey. Tlie 
moment the w'ords were uttered, the Indian jumped up, 
and shouting out something in a fierce tone, deliberately 
took aim at my head. I was so surprised and horror- 
struck, that I could neither speak nor run, but stood 
staring at him with open mouth. However, in a moment 
or two lie drojiped the gun, and hefand the settler began 
to laugh heartily at my frigfit ; but it was no laughing 
matter to me, for, as the latter gentleman observed, I 
was** most awfully skeered,’ and, without waiting for 
any more of the Indian’s pleasantries: I hastily took my 
departure. Let me observe here — for it is not agreeable 
to :b 0 siisp^tsd of unusual greenness— that I, as well as 
all otib^^ old countrymen,’ was always recognised at 
lityt siglii an importation, from the difference be- 
tw^n 'iny Oomplexion and the sickly hue that over- 
spi^ds the ;«heek even of American beauty. 


Manchester is a large village, the inhabitants of which 
lix'e on the visitors to the Fidls. It contains two or three 
hotels and taverns, and a few shops, two of which are 
kept by makers of Indian curiosities. Almost every 
visitor has purchased a tomahawk said to have belonged 
to Tecumseh ; and he who takes tin interest in the 
foihlss of the great, will not fail to remark the prodi- 
gality of Black Hawk in regard to pipes, if the number 
that are sold here as belonging to that chief can he (*on- 
sidered as proof. As I had an opportunity on another 
occasion of seeing the Falls in the dead of winter, under 
circumstances that do not usually present themselves 
to the traveller, I shall not at present notice them 
further than to remark, that tliey are among the few 
celebrated objects in nature which fully come up to the 
expectations entertained of them. Tlie village on tlie 
American side has been dignified with the imposing 
title of the City of the Falls, but is at present merely a 
continnation of another villjige called Drurnmondsville. 
At a tavern where 1 stopped for a short time, 1 heard 
some men talking in very high-flown terms of the pro- 
spects of their ‘city,’ and predicting that at no very 
distant period the immense water-powei* possessed by 
the Falls would render it the site of factories that might 
supply the whole continent of America. But its situa- 
tion, I suspeiit, would prevent its becoming of material 
importance, even if its water-power were considered 
preferable to steam. At present, the only practical use 
to which the Falls are turned, farther than enritdiing 
the hotel- keepers in the vicinity, is to*^ move the wheel 
of a small machine-shop on the !^meri(!an shore. I 
walked down to Queenston, a distance about six 
or seven miles from the FaKs, passing by the monu- 
ment erected to the memory of General Brock, and 
which w'as injured some time ago by the attempt of 
some scoundrels to blow it up. 1 crossed the Niagar.a 
river, from Queemston to Lewiston, in a ferry-lioat, 
which was propelled by paddles worked by two horses, 
and arrived in time to take my passage in the steam- 
In^at for Toronto. We were in a short time on tlie 
waters of Lake Ontario, which might with prox^riety be 
called a sea, for, although the smallest of the great lakes, 
it h nearly two hundred miles long, and in breadrli 
averages forty -, and its similarity to the sea increased 
when we were out of sight of land, and it Ixigan to blow 
rather fiesb. There were not miiuy passengers on 
board, and the few there were, went l>elow when the 
water began to roughen, with the excejjtion of a very 
remarkable old gentleman, a half-pay officer, who hud 
a farm in Canada. He was always walking up and 
down the deck iij deej) thought, and with a i)erpctual 
smile on his fiice. He looked as if he had achieved a 
joke when he was a little boy, and had not been able to 
get over it since. We conversed for some time on vari- 
ous subjects, and at last he began to give me a long 
account of a trip he had made on the prairies. I re- 
marked that 1 should very much like to «ee the Far 
West. 

‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ that is just what I myself thought 
w'hen 1 started ; but I travelled several thousand miles, 
and could not find it after alL The Far West is some- 
thing like to-morrow — ^you can never catch it up. If 
you ask the people here where it is, they say at Illinois ; 
when you get there, you find it is at Iowa. In Iowa, on 
account of the denseness of the population — there being 
at least 4 >ne man to every fifty miles — settlers every day, 
are striking camp to squat in the Far West, which there 
is Oregon. At Astoria, you will find a Yankee who is 
*• goin’ to spckilate up west*” by which he means the 
Sandwich Iskands.’ 

I asked him if Oregon offered many inducements to 
the settlor? 

‘When a good market is formed on the coast/ said 
he, ‘it may answer very well as a grazing country; 
enough cattle might be fattened there to supply the 
whole world ^ but to settle it as the Yankees have com- 
menced, is ridiculous folly. Brotlier Jonathan is some- 
thing ]$ke my bid grandfather, who used to hunt all 
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over the house for his siiectacles when he had them on 
his nose. If he would only stop at home, where he has ! 
the finest country in the world, he would become a 
rich man; but he cannot live without change; and, 
what does more harm, even when he has got himself in 
a “fix,” his boasting and over-sanguine disposition in- 
duces more sober persons to join him. If in liis pro- 
gress west he should ever arrive at the deserts of 
Arabia, he will describe it as a land flowing with milk 
and honey.’ 

I asked him if he thought Oregon would ever become 
a part of the United States ? 

‘ It seems to me impossible,’ replied he, ‘ even if Great 
Britain were disposed to allow it, and no hindrance was 
offered by the large army of Indians, who are in the 
pay of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and who themselves 
are not very friendly to the Yankees, from their barba- 
rous and impolitic conduct to their own Indians ; still, 
the country is too large to be under the same govern- 
ment. It sounds very pretty to talk of “ a vast repub- 
lic, strctcdiing from the shores of the Atlantic to the 
racific Ocean but from its great size, the diversity of 
interests w^ould soon dissolve the union that binds the 
stjitcs together. At present, the southern stales have 
tlie balance of power ; and as they make the laws to 
ans\vc?r their own purposes, the northern are necessarily 
alwa^'s complaining. If this preponderance of power is 
fartlier increased by the annexation of Texas, winch 
scorns very projiable, I have no doubt there will be a 
i dissolution of the union, and which the southerners can - 
i not help ; for, as ?hey themselv(*s say, they arc the 
i head, and yiQi north the hands. If the annexation of 
i Texas, which would only tut up into two or three states, 

I wt)uld liave tliis effec^t, that of a large country like Ore- 
j gon W'ould be .still inor(3 powerful to the same end.*’ 

! The old gentleman having thus started, went on for 
the next hour talking on various political subjects ; but 
unfortunately for’ tlie world in general, 1 quietly dropped 
asleep in llie niid<lleof it, being thoroughly ‘used up;’ 
and when 1 awoke, I found him striding up and down 
' the deck, and occasionally glancing very contemptuously 
1 at me, to whom he did not deign to speak during the 
j rest of the voyage. At lengtli we came in sigVit of 
I Tonrnto, and passed tlie lighthouse on the end of the 
ishmd or peninsula, as it will in a sliort time be made, 
that very nearly landlocks the harbour. The harbour 
is good, but, like many <jther good bcrtlis, it is not very 
I easy to get into it. Toronto is a liandsome flourishing city ; 

and after having been for some time accustomed to the 
I towns of tlie United States, it put me very inucli in mind 
I of England. Tiie first thing that seemed to strike the 
i English passengers w'as a line of public-houses along 
! the sliore, bearing inscribed on them the well-remem- 
! bered characters of ‘ Barclay and Perkins’ entire and 
not having the fear of Fatlicr Mathew before our eyes, 
every one of u.s speedily availed ourselves of this an- 
nouncement^ notwithstanding that the price of English 
porter renders, it a luxury here. The main street is 
quite a credit to the town, and many of the shops are 
handsome. One linen-draper’s in particular having 
long panes of glass in mahogany sashes, looked as if it 
had been suddenly transferred from Oxford Street, which 
appearance was further increased by large bills stiudc 
all -over the building, in wdiicli the passers-by read, in 
terrifying letters, ‘Enormous Failure,’ ‘Selling Oft*,’ 

, ‘ Tremendous Sacrifice.’ The streets are straight, and 
at right angles with one another. One of them, Yonge 
Street, runs to Lake Simcoe, a distance of twenty or 
thirty miles; and Dundas Street reaches for forty or 
fifty miles to Dundas. There are four or five churches, 

. two of which, the Episcopalian and the Presbyterian, 
are handsome. Their steeples and roofs, as in the case 
of most public buildings in Canada, are covered with tin, 
wliich gives them a very dazzling appearance when the 
sun shines. It is a remarkable fact that metals do not rust 
here, as in England ^ the tinned roofs are ajways bright ; 
and an axe might be left out In the snow for months with- 
out being injured. This is accounted for by the alisence of 


salt in the atmospliere. There is a goo^rai^ed market 
in the main street, which is the only plftfi0‘in the town 
where meat is allowed to be sold by retail. I ha. ve noticed, 
both in the United States and Canada, that, owing to 
the comiietition being limited, there is a great difference 
between tlie wholesale and retail prices of produce. For 
instance, you can buy the carcass of a sheep, after 
being cleaned, at the rate of a penny a pound ; but if 
you imrehase only a x'ound or two, you will have to pay 
threepence. But the distinguishing characteristic is the 
great quantity of taverns ; and 1 was puzzled to know 
how their proprietors lived, as I did not see many 
drunken i)eople about. Hut in Toronto, and most 
parts of North America generally, a man would as 
soon think of going without his breakfast in the morn- 
ing as without liis ‘ bitters then there is always an- 
other dram at dinner and supper-time, ami generally 
one between, and the evening is wound \i\) by a couple 
more. 1 i!;> doubt that in the northern half of 

this quarter o** ■ he globe there are more kinds of in- 
toxicating beverages used than there are lUtogether 
in the rest of the world. In a ^iverji in Boston, which 
is the most temperate city iu America, T read the names 
of at least fifty difterent kinds of cobblers, cocktails, 
julaps, slings, and other compounds. In the outskirts 
of the town there is a college building which will not 
be finished for several years, and which promises to be 
quite a splendid affair. It is silMated in the middle of 
a well-laid-out park — the gift of governnicnt. But 1 
must rejiress my inclination to ‘ set all down.’ Tliose 
towns that were new to me, may already, for aught 1 
know, be old to tlie reader ; and I must for the future 
confine myself to my original plan of illustrating the 
manners and custom s of the inhabitants, and dealing 
generally only in infonnaiioii of a kind which is not 
to be met with in books. 

It is in ciontemplation to make a railway to run from 
Toronto to Lake Simeoc, by which that town will be 
connected with the great lakes in a more direct manner 
than at present, and wdiich will be a great sounje of 
prosperity to Toronto when the mineral treasures of 
the shores of l^ake Superior are better known and ap- 
preciated. The ores of eoi)per in that region are three 
times richer tliaii tliose of Cornwall, and lead is very 
abundant. I have no doubt when its natural wealth 
becomes better known, the land on the shores of Lake 
Suj>erior will be as suddenly peopled as those of the 
Mi.ssissippi ; that sxilendid cities will spring uji, and in- 
numerable vessels sail on its waters, hitherto disturbed 
but by the canoe of the Indian. 

One afternoon I found myself in one of the nortliern 
townslvijis of Simcoe. I had followed Yonge Street as 
far as the lake, and for the last day or two had travelled 
along the small roads, or rather wlieel-traeks that led 
from one village to another, llowciver, in this part of 
the world, six log-huts in the space of a mile form a 
village, and twenty a flourishing town, lii thickly 
settled districts, the road runs throiigli fields, which, 
however, arc backed by the black gloomy forest still in 
a state of nature, and p».h^us.c^U3av here and there be 
seen ; but in what are caliedthc! 

road becomes a^ narrow path leading through the woods, 
and occasionally passing by the hut of one of tlie forest 
pioneers, surrounded by a few acres of land thickly 
covered with tlie stumps of felled trees. In the back- 
woods generally, hospitality is a virtue that is much 
practised, and I think more so in Canada than in the 
United States. The* good folks here take no little pric^e 
in entertaining a stranger from the old country, Rud 
seem anxious to show him that they are no longer the 
same poor labourer and his wife who came out a couple 
of years ago, but landed proprietors, and owners of a 
fann of a hundred acres, ^though bnt twenty of these 
may be in cultivation. The good lady outdoes herself 
in baking the buckwheat cake; the honey mid peach 
sauce, reserved for special occasions, are set down ; the 
most delicate portions of the Smoked venison are picked 
I out; and if fowls are plentiful, a chicken finds himself 
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coasting before tho fire ere he has lost his natural 
warmth. And then, 'while you are eating your meal, 
to hear them talking of ‘the farm!* The host assures 
you that you won’t find such flour as his bread is made 
of within fifty miles ; and on your expressing your en- 
tire confidence in the truth of the assertion, ofiers to 
show you the wheat from which it was made after sup- 
per, which will be an excuse for exposing to your asto- 
nished gaze all the riches of the farm. Ills wife asks your 
opinion of the butter, and then gives you a descrip- 
tion of the four cows, with some personal reminiscences 
of a fifth which unfortunately perished in an encounter 
with a wolf. The only drawback to your happiness 
is the systern of forcing you to eat more than you 
want, which is very common, more especially among tho 
Scotch. After feeding as travellers generally do when 
they are hungry, and have no idea when or where they 
I may meet with the next meal, you will often b(3 obliged, 
mhm volens, to eat more ; and if you will not listen to 
reason, force will be used. I found that the l)est way 
was to make them believe I had sufficient before I was 
really satisfied, so that ^n general 1 was not compelled 
to eat much more than I wanted : in one or two extreme 
cases, however, I have been obliged to direct the atten- 
tion of entertainers to some other part of the room, and 
then to slip the contents of m3" plate into my pocket 
handkerchief. At supper, however, my time came. I 
was considered as a locomotive newspaper, and had to 
give the news of the last month. If the host was not a 
miserly fellow, who would keep all niy good things to 
himself — chuckling over the idea that nobody else in 
the towmship knew as he. and determining to let it out 
by advantage, bit by bit — he would, while I was at 
supper, run to the next house with the welcome intelli- 
gence of the arrival of an Englishman choke-full of 
news from home. This would spread 'round the neigh- 
bourhood, and in half an hour a dozen peoide would 
have collected, and those who lived at a farther distan(;e 
would keep drox)ping in during the evening. My Eng- 
lish greatcoat was an object of respect, and an ugly fur 
cap that I had bought in Manchester was handed round 
the circle, and examined both inside and outside, and 
felt all over, as if each of them could extract a little 
piece of home from it.' 

After I had told them all that had taken place as fiir 
baek as it was news to them, and given a few hints of 
V 7 hat was going to take place, together with a minute ac- 
ebunt of the young prince and princess, the night '^vonld 
be far advanced, and, preparatory to going to bed, whiskj", 
cider, and a basket of apples, would be set down. But no 
' inhabitant, let me say, of England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
the town of Berwick -upon-Tweed, can form an idea of 
what I mean by apples. Such apples ! Not the dull, worm- 
eaten, dispirited-looking fruit of which the American 
pigs are robbed for the English market, but plump, rich, 
juicy, cherry-coloured temptations, formed apparently 
&f some score of pretty girls’ lips. Such are American 
Hjlpples — in America. In spite of my dislike to the 
P^l^erage, I was always obliged to drink some of the 
M^iisky ; and, i ndeejU »^Tir.^*dri)een determined in rny 
“•fvfOrt; ifflest* T'fma taken the tee-total idedge, my 
entertainers would have considered it an insult. IIow- 
ever, I managed to cheat myself a little, by mixing it 
with new cider, which makes a pleasant drink. 

About this time of the evening the discovery would 
perhaps be made that I was related to every sotil in the 
company. The Scotchmen foun<^ out that I was a 
countryman of theirs, because I had been to Glasgow, 
and could sing AuldXang Syne; and an Irishman felt 
as if I was his brother, because I had lived in the next 
street to a friend of his in Manchester. However, the 
evening must end; the hostess, kind soul (the women 
always thttik of these things), said I must be tired, and 
would wairt to go to bed, and the rest were oblig^ to 
tal^ tho niot and depart, but not before they had made 
mo lak^ down the address of innumerable friends in 
tjie old <XJUrttry, on whom I might call on my retuxut 
thith<»r^ and stop as long as I liked." 


This may be considered as a fair specimen of the 
manner in wliich I was received in newly-settled places, 
but my evenings w'ere not always passed so pleasantly". 
There was one scene in particular, a melancholy con- 
trast to the above, which I cannot think of even now 
without pain, but wliich is not uncommon among those 
who give up tho comforts and necessaries of civilised 
life, for a time at least, to settle among the forests of 
the New World. But _ want of space compels me to 
reserve this for the next paper. 


NOTES ON THE NOSE. 

Undoubtedly the most neglected and ill-used part 
of the human face is the nose. The poetical literature 
of all nations extols the other features: the eyes, for 
instance, have furnished a theme for tl^e most sublime 
poetry ; cheeks, with their witching dimples and capti- 
vating tints, have drawn forth some of the finest similes 
that were ever invented ; and the raptures which have 
been indited concerning lips, it would take an age to 
enumerate. The hair, also, has from time immemorial 
been intensified into ‘ silken tresses’ in printed, as well 
as manuscri[it verses ; and ‘ sonnets to a mistress’s eye- 
brow"’ are of continual occurrence ; but it nmy he safidy 
averred, that in the universal anthology of civilised or j 
uncivilised man, there is not to be found a truly senti- 
mental eflTiision to a nose! Indeed, so far from ex- 
citing any of tlic graver emotions (^f the mind, it 
would appear that there is a hidden something in 
that feature to deaden, rather thSn to excite senti- 
ment. The cheeks, wliether pale w’itlw <^rc, or red 
with blushing, strongly excite the sympiithies : a glamx* 
of the e3"e is all-powerful in calling up the most vivid : 
emotions; but who ever remembers any very intense i 
feeling being awakened by a twitch of the nose? On 
the contrary, that unfortunate feature seems to have ii 
been especially appropriated by" humorists to cut their j j 
jibes upon. It has, from the earliest ages, been made | j 
the subject of disparaging and sportive remarks. It has | 
been set up as a mark to be hit by ridicule — as a butt for i i 
the arrow.? of satire ; as if it were an organ proper to l)e i j 
jdayed upon by nothing but wit. We may grow eloquent ! ' 
concerning eyes, speak raptures of lijis, and even sen- i 
timentJilise upon chins, but the bare mention of the | 
nasal promontory is certain to excite a smile. What j 
the latent quality may be which is so productive of j 
risibility in this instance, it seems difficult to discover, i 
for, in point of utility, the physiologist will tell you that 
the nose is quite on a par with the rest of the face. To I 
it the respiratory system owes the ingress and egress of j 
a gT(?at portion of the food of life — air. To it w'e are 
indebted for the sense of smell. Moreover, it acts as i 
the emunctuary of the brain. In an ornamental point | 
of view", the physiognomist declares that the nose is a 
main clement of facial beauty ; and without stopping to 
inquire liow very much this depends upon its shape, we 
may just corroborate the fact, by hinting the unpic- 
turesque effect which is produced by a countenance that 
happens to be bereft of the nasal appendage. | 

The authority of physio^omists may, indeed, be 
almost taken without examination; for they are un- j 
doubtedly, of aU connoisseurs, the greatest in noses. I 
Their prototypes, the augurs of old, went so far as to ; 
judge of a man’s character by the shape of his nose ; 
and this lias been in some degree justified by a French . 
writer, who appears to be deeply versed in the subject. 
‘Though,* he aaserts, ‘the organ is only susceptible i \ 
of a moderate degree of action while the passions are 1 
agitating thcTest cf the yet these limited ; 

motions are performed with In addition to j 

this* we find Sir Charlfee ^ l^rparking, in his Ana- J 
toray and Physiology/ief Expiesiion, ‘that the nosttils 
are features which a powerful effect in expression. 

The breath ^ing drawn through them, and their 
■tracture loiw^d for Alternate ej^usiou and contrac- 
tion in oon^spondence with the motions of the chest* 

^ey are an index of the condition of respiration when 
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aflffected by femdtion.* The iio«© may therefore be re- 
garded as somewhat indicatire of, and in harmony with, 
the character of the individual. 

It is probably by reason of this connexion of the ex- 
ternal • nose with the internal characteristics, that so I 
many proverbs and axioms have taken rise in reference 
to both. Thus, the French say of a clever man, that 
he has a ‘fine nose;’ of a prudent one, that his is a 
‘ feood nose;* of a proud man, that ‘he carries his nose 
in the air.’ An inquisitive person is said to ‘poke 
his nose everywhere.’ A gourmand is described as 
always having his nose in his plate : that of the 
scholar is declared to be always in his books. When 
an individual is growing angry under provocation, the 
IVench also say, ‘ the mtistard rises ip his nose.* 
Neither are we in this country dcfitiient of similar 
sayings. A man, for instance, who does not form very 
decisive opinions — who is swayed more by the per- 
suasions of others than by his own judgment — is de- 
scribed as being ‘ led by the nose.’ The same is said 
when any strong inducement turns a person aside from 
a previously- formed intention ; thus Shakspeare — 

‘ Though authority be a stiibbom bear, 

Yet be is often led by the nose with gold.’ 

Individuals not blessed with much acuteness or fore- 
thought, are said * not to see beyond their noses.’ Otliers 
who, to do some injury to an enemy, injure themselves, 
are declared ‘ out off the nose to spite the fiice.’ 

1 Tlie condition of a supplanted rival is described as that 
' of a person who ‘ nas hud his nose put out of joint;’ 

; with a hui'dr^ other proverbs in which the nose takes 
i a most jiromincnt part. All of these, it will be observed, 
i are of a (‘iimic cast ; while every simile and allusion made 
to the eyes, the brow, and the other features, is of the 
; most serious and poetical character. If, therefore, the 
' ordinary organ <',onsidercd and alluded to in the abstract 
[ be provocative of jocularity, in how much higher a 
^ degree inii.st it provoke the smiles of the comically in- 
! dined when it happens to be an oddly shaped, or out-of- 
‘ nose? — when any of those very uncoinplimon- 

tary epithets, w'hich have been invented to designate 
i different noses of all sorts and sizes, can be emphatically 
applied to it; such as hook-nose, hatchet-nose, club- 
nose, snuVi-nose, pug-nose, potato-nose, peaked-nose, 
parrot’s-nose, tumed-up-nose ; or when it is figura- 
tively termed a conq, a snout, a proboscis ; or, like the 
nose of Slawkenbcrgius, a promontory. This, by the 
way, brings to mind the etymology of the word, wdiich 
is in Saxon ‘ ness,’ meaning also a point of land, as 
i Stromness, Blackness, and a hundred other nesses or 
! i noses which mother earth pokes out into the sea. 

Of jests concerning eccentric noses, an irameiiBe col- 
lection might be made ; but a few of them wdll suffice, 
chiefly to show to what a remote antiquity facethe 
on noses may be traced. One of the best is attributed to 
the Emperor Trajan, on a man who had, besides a long 
nose, very large teieth. It has been thus versified 

liGt Dick one summer’s day expose 
Before the sun bis monstrous nose, 

And stretch his giant mouth, to cause 
Its shade to fall upon his jaws, 

With nose so long and mouth so wide, 

And those twelve grinders side by side, 

Dick, with very little trial, 

Would make an excellent sim-dial. 

• The literal translation of this epigrammatic* extrava- 
ganza is — * Placing your nose opposite to the sun, and 
opening your mouth, you will show the hour to all pas- 
sengers.’ Another Greek poet describes a friend’s nose 
as * being so immense, that its distance from his ears 
prevents him from hearing himself sneeze.’ Castor’s 
nose was said to be in itself all the useful instruments 
of life — a spade, a trumpet, an anchor, a pot-hook, dtc. 

Certain noses have, however, been celebrated in his- 
tory, not as matters for jest, but as diStinguiif^ble fea- 
tures belonging to great men. The Bomais hid a pro- 


verb which signifies, ‘ it is not given to every on© to 
have a nose,’* meaning that it was not the good fortune 
of all to ejffiibit a marked and precise na^ individu- 
ality; to have, in fact, an expressive nose. The indi- 
viduals whose noses have lived in history were, it would 
seem, favoured in this particular. The great Cyrus 
had a long sharp nose ; lienee it is said that the noses 
of all Persian princes are pinched by bandages, that 
they may grow like their great prototyjie in at least 
one particular. Cicero was called the * orator with the 
equivocal nose.* Julius Cassar’s was an aquiline nose ; 
as was that of Aspasia, of Paris, and of Achilles. Tho 
nose of Socrates was a decided png. 

As a matter of taste and ornament, the nos© -has en-*, 
gaged the attention and researches of authors and artiflSl' : ; 
in a prominent degree, it has been truly remarkedii 
that the nose is a centre around which the other por- 
tions of the face are arranged and harmonised. It is, 
in a degre^ppiC regulator of the other features. Many 
celebrated estimate that its Itmgth should be a 

third of the length of the face, from the tij) of the 
chin to the roots of the hair, jft’ there be any deviation 
from this rule, it must, it would appear, l)e in excess, 
for all unite in preferring large to diminutive noses. 
I'lato called the aquiline the royal nose ; and it is evi- 
dent, from their ivorks, that none of the ancient masters 
of sculpture and painting considered a liberal allowance 
of nose as a deformity. Even*in a physical point of 
view, this excess appears to be far from detrimental. 

‘ Gi ve me,’ said Nai>oleon, ‘ a man with a good allow'ance 
of no.se. Strange as it may appear, when I want any 
good head-work done, I choose a man — provided his 
education has been suitable — with a long nose. His 
breathing is bold and free, and his brain, as well as his 
lungs and heart, cool and clear. In my observation of 
men, I have almost invariably found a long nose and a 
long head together.’ Like this great general, the an- 
cients entertained a marked preference for an ample 
nose ; but all beauty is relative, and taste as capricious 
and varying as the winds. Amongst the Kalmucks, a 
short dumpy club-nose is considered the perfection of I 
beauty. Tlie Hottentots press the noses of their infants , 
so as to flatten them ; and the Chinese require a nose to 
be short and thick, ere it can accord with their notioiiEs 
of good form. , 

Amongst Europeans, the preference has alwu^flp^^ 
given to the straight, or Grecian nose, as exhibit^ fey'-' > 
the Venus do Medicis. Sir Joshua Key nolds observes, 
in his Essay on Beauty, that ‘ the line that forms the j 
ridge of the nose is beautiful wdien it is straight ; this, 
then, is the central form w hich is oftener found than 
either the concave, convex, or any other irregular form 
that shall bo proposed.’ Opinions are, however, occa- 
sionally divided between this and the aquiline, or Ko- 
man form of nose, especially for men. Yet, how’ mucli ^ 
soever tastes may differ, one fact is certain, that — with ' 
the exception of the Crim-Tiutars, who formerly broke 
their children’s noses, because they stood in the way of 
their eyes — all nations consider this prominent feature 
a great ornament. 

It appears, then, that the nose bTtfdft from iffivthe 
other features in as fur as it is regarded by mankind in 
two entirely different points of vjew% namely, as a thing 
essentially ridiculous, and as a thing indispensable to ’ 
the beauty of the face, and in itself b^utiful. l>oee not 
this curiously show how near the whimsical and the 
serious are to each^other? We gaze with pleasure on 
a female face which is set off with a fine note, and ac- 
knowledge the effect whi(;h that elegant object has in the 
tout msembh ; yet, if wishing to apostrophise this lady’s 
beauty in the language of the poet, wi'#0uld allude to 
everything except the nose. On that point, not a word ! 

It would at once mar the effect of the whole. Why is 
this? Because, in general, we associate only .ridiculous 
ideas with the nose. And what, again, is the cause of 
this ridicule ? . Alas I good reader, I fear it must be 


^ Traaslations from tho GHroek Anthology* A;c. Londeft : 1806. % { 


* Bon ouiquo datum est habere nasnm. 
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traced to some of the useful functions served by the 
organ, Man strains after the fine, which flies from 
him; the useful is his willing drudge, and be laughs at 
it. If the nose were of as little service to us as the 
checks, it would doubtless be as much, and as un- 
dividedly, admired. 


DOMESTIC ENTERTAINMENTS OF ANCIENT 
TIMES. 

The paintings on the Egyptian tombs, referring to a 
period bome four thousand years bypast, give us a curi- 
ous and perfect idea of the nature of domestic enter- 
tainments in that interesting country, the nurse of 
human civilisation. The Egyptian houses of the better 
class were usually built in the form of a square, having 
a large court in the centre, with a well and rows of 
trees. The rooms opened into the main court, or 
into a small court between the buildings along the sides, 
and were lavishly decorated with paintings, while the 
furniture, chairs, tables, and the like, were of fine wood 
inlaid with ivory, and*covered with leather or rich 
stufl’s, and were not to be excelled in beauty and con- 
venience by the most luxuriously formed articles of tlie 
kind in modern times. ‘ In their entertainments,’ says 
Mr Wilkinson, ‘ they api)ear to have omitted nothing 
which could promote festivity and the amusement of 
the guests. Music, softgs, dancing, buffoonery, feats of 
agility, or games of cliance, were generally introduced, 
and they welcomed them with all the luxuries wliicli 
I the cellar and the table could afford. The party, when 
invited to dinner, met about mid -day, and they arrived 
successively in their chariots, in palanquins borne by 
their servants, or on foot.’ Many passages in the sacred 
w'ritings show how closely the manners of the Jew's hid 
concurred \vi tli those of the Egyptians, W e bear of the 
‘ harp and the viol, the tabret and the pipe,’ at the feasts 
of the Jew s, and are also told that they * dined at noon.’ 
An Egyptian painting shows us the arrival of a chariot 
at a house of feasting, with a footman knocking at 
the door, just as might be done now-a-days at the w^est 
end of London. As w'as tlie case with the Jews, water 
was brought to tlie guests to wasli their feet, if they 
desired it ; their handc were always w'ashcd before diii- 
The head of each guest was also anointed with 
i k Mnet*8Cented oil or ointment, necklaces and garlands 
of iotus^flbwers, sacred in the eyes of the Egyptians, 
were thrown around the brows and neck, and every 
guest reoeivefi a flower to hold in his left hand during 
the feast. The Greeks, wiio derived the most of their 
customs from Egypt, also presented vrater to their guests, 
and decked them with flowers, as appears from many 
passages in Homer, and other authorities ; and tlie 
Romans took the same customs from the Greeks. liiko 
the Greeks, the Egyiitians considered it a want of good 
breeding to sit down immediately to dinner, but the 
‘ melancholy interval,’ felt sorely to this day, was enli- 
vened by wine, which the Servants poured from vases 
into cups for the use of the guests. The Chinese, at 
the present time, oflfetjK«e;*?jsall guests as they arrive. 
Thr Egypfian<f,^rtSe same interval, kept up a conti- 
nuous flow of music. ‘ In the meantime,’ says Mr 
Wilkinson, drawing his statements from actual repre- 
sentations in the paintings, ‘ the kitchen presented an 
animated scene ; and the cook, with many assistants, 
was engaged in making ready for dinner ; an ox, kid, 
wild goat, gazelle, or ozyx, and a quantity of geese, 
ducks, widgeons, quails, or other tirds, w^ere obtained 
for the occasion.’ Mutton, it is supposed, was unlawful 
food to the inhabitants of the Thebais. Beef and goose 
enusti tilted the staple animal food; and vegetables of all 
Idhds, with fish, were largely u^d. At the party, men 
abd woittciv ipixed together at the same taWe, a privi- 
kfge females among the Greeks, except 

liritli nekr^HNliions ; and this argues a higher advance- 
ment i^jRpi>tian civilisation. With the Romans, it 
was itustfptfy fbr women to sit with the men, and 
rfdicules the Grbeks on this point*' 


* Which of us Romans,* says he, * is asli.mied to bring his 
wife to an entertainment?* The Egyptians sat either 
on chairs or stools at meals, or on the ground, resting 
on one limb bent under them, with the other raised 
angularly. The Greeks and Romans did not take from j 
Egypt the custom of reclining on couches at table. The j 
Egyptians ate with their fingers, the meat being carved j 
to them upon platters resting on small round tables. 
From tlie statement that Joseph ate apart while his j 
brethren were present, and arranged them, ‘ the first- 
born according to his birthright, and the youngest ac- 
cording to his youth,’ we may conclude that an etiquette 
relative to rank and age was preserved in Egypt. After 
the solid repast, fruits, and especially figs, grapes^ and 
dates, were served ; and, at the close of all, the guests 
again washed their hands — an operation, indeed, almost 
indispensable previously to the use of knives and forks, 
or even of chopping-sticks like those of China. 

W’^hile the paintings show the whole modes of pre- 
paring for an Eg3rptian entertainment, from the killing 
of the animal to its production on tlie table, they also 
show very curiously that excesses in wine occ^asionally 
followed. One painting exhibits individuals — ladies, wo 
fear — in a state of unquestionable ebricty ; and iinothcu’ 
pictures a person in the act of being carried home in 
a similar condition. But it would be wrong to charge | 
them with habitual over-indulgence; and, indeed, a 
strange (nistoin mentioned by Plutarch militates strongly 
against siicli a supposition. They w'er^in the habit, at 
tlie end of feasts, of introducing a figure of Osiris, in the 
form of a mummy, on a bier, and*showing it to eatdi 
guest, while an attendant took care to lactiire upon it 
as a memento of mortality, a\id the transitory nature 
of human pleasures. The Greeks perverted similar 
exhibitions to a purpose not dreamed of by the Egyp- 
tians. Petronius tells us, that at an entertainment 
whore lie was present, a finely-jointed silv(?r model of a 
man was displayed, on which Trirnalchio cried out, 

‘ Alas, unhappy lot ! Such as this we shall by and by 
be ; therefore, wliile we are allowed to live, let us live.’ 

In the very early ages of Greece, a breakfast and a 
meal after labour formed the diet of a day ; but four 
meals were taken in later times, tlie principal one being 
three or four hoars after noon. The bath was almost j 
universally used before meals ; and the anointing winch 
followed, often performed by women, as among the 
Jews, was most probably to dose the ptires, or preserve 
tlic skin from roughness. The guests were ofered all 
these conveniences by the host previous to an entertain- 
ment. At table, they sat oecasionidly upon chairs with 
inclined backs, but much more frequently upon couches, 
as did also the Romans. It was at first an honour to 
be allowed to enjoy the luxury of the couch. In Mace- 
donia, no man was allowed so to sit until he had killed 
a iMar by the prowess of his arms. The manner of 
lying at meat w'as this — the table was placed in the 
centre, and around it the couches covered with tapestry, 
upon which the guests lay, leaning upon their left arms, 
with their limbs strctclied out at length. In Greece, 
three, four, and five persona lay on one couch, the legs 
of the first being stretched out behind the second, and 
the head of the latter in front of the former’s breast, 
and so on. This custom was decidedly of Eastern ori- 
gin. That it prevailed among the Jews, may be inferred 
from the position Uf Hie di8ci|4e resting on tlie ! 

bosom of*Our Saviour at the celebration of the Passover. • ! 
Ill Persia, and other Eastern countries, a similar mode of 
sitting at table prevailed fbom the earliest times. The 
place of honour at these entertainments was not every- 
where the same. In Persia and Rome, the Hiiddle place 
was the place of honour ; in Greece, the first or nearest 
the table. Men were careful of precedency in Greece ; and 
at Timon’s famous dinner, we find a haughty noble re- 
tlriug because no place was fit fiir him. Couches, made 
fi>r individuals, were a refinement of the Romans. Both in 
Greece and liamO, tables were usually made either round 
or oval, and the couches curved to suit them. The table 
v|as acetunted a very sabred thing, and the statues of 
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I the gods were placed upon it. Before any portion of 
1 the food was tasted, it was universally the custom to 
I offer a part to the gods as the first fruits ; and even in 
the heroic ages, Acliillcs, when roused suddenly, would 
not eat till the oblation was made. In Greece, all the 
guests at a party were appareled in wliite *, in Rome, 
the same custom was prevalent ; and Cicero charges it 
us a sin against Yerres that he appeared at supper in 
black. Three courses, the first consisting of light herbs, 
eggs, oysters, and such -like whets; the second of the 
solid meats ; and the third of the dessert, formed the 
repast, which being done, the gods were thanked, and 
the great after-business of a set entertainment was drink- 
ing ; for any food taken afterwards was scarcely to be 
called a meal. That the Greeks drank deeply, many his- 
torians prove ; and, above all, is the fact established in 
the annals of Alexander the Great. That eontiueror him- 
self pledged his friend Troteas in a cup containing two 
congii (somewhat less than a gallon), and Rroteas did 
the same. It was in attempting to repeat the pledge 
that Alexander, it is said, caught his fatal illness. 

THE CRIMSON DAMASK WINDOW-CURTAINS. 

; A TAI.E. 

! nv iMlKN ANNA MAIUA 6AIJOEANT. 

I Luxury lay Htrainin^^ itn low thousht 

j To form unreal waiitH.— T homson. 

I It was tliat season of the year when autumn and winter 
may he said to blAid into each other. The day had 
I been hue, j^vutpthe evening was misty knd disagreeable, 

; niiildng tlie prospect of cheerful fire, a w'arm hearth- j 
! rug, and the refreshing beverage of tea, particularly i 
inviting. At least such were the anticipations of Mr 
Duncan as he applied his hand to the old - fasliioned 
brass knoiiker at the door of his private residence in 

Street, St Georgc’s-in-the-£ast. Th(3 summons 

was answered by an attached female domestic, wdio had 
been resident in liis family ever since his marriage — a 
period of nearly ton years ; and she no sooner opened 
! the door, than she perceived that something had dis- 
! turbed the usually tranquil mind of her master. She 
I felt, lurwcver, that it was not her i)lace to make inqui- 
I ries iis to the cause, and therefore contented herself by 
I an increased solicithdc for his comfort: she took his 
I walking-cane from his hand, and assisted in disburden- 
ing him of ills greatcoat ; then entering the front parlour, 
which w’as the common sitting-room of the family, she 
replenished the fire, wdiich had been suflered to get low. 
Mr Duncan felt these little attentions, though he said 
not a word; but he looked round for her misti’ess, and 
w^iis surprised not to find her in her accustomed seat 
with the tea prepared for his arrival. Sally read the 
! question 'wliich was about to be asked ere it w’as uttered, 
and in reply observed that Mrs Duncan was only up 
stairs in the drawing-room ; she dared to say she would 
be with him in a minute. 

Tlic temper of Mr Duncan was placid in the extreme. 

I He was one of those characters which one has not the 
i heart to find fault with, they possess so much that is 
admiral)le, and yet cannot be classed with minds of a 
i noble order. He was engaged in a line of commerce 
i which required great personal application, and yielded 
' but small profits ; and during the past day, had sus- 
j , tained a heavy and altogether unexpected loss* Thrpw- 
I ing himself into his elbow-chair, he mused fpr some 
minutes over the transactions of the day, when the 
I sound of his wife’s well-known light step in the passage 
i caused hin^. to raise his eyes with a look of anxiety 
i towards the door. It opeiie^I, and Mrs .Duncan entered 
I She was a j)retty woman of five -aud-thirty, with a some- 
what diminutive, but perfectly symnietrical figure, a 
brunette complexion, sparkHng black eyes, and animated 
features. ‘ Oh my dear William,’ she exclmnied as she 
butitled into the room, * I had not an id^ yoji bad re- 
turned; I did not hear your knock ; but we will have 
tea immediately,’ and she put her band to tlj# bell ^s 


she spoke. ‘I have had such a pleasant adventure 
to-day,’ the lady pursued, without regarding, or perlmps 
should say noticing, the blank aspect o{ her hus- 
band ; ‘ I had occasion to go out to make a few pur- 
chases, and whom should 1 meet 'with but roy old friend 
and schoolfellow Catherine. Brown, now Mrs Peacock. 

It was a mutual source of delight, for we had not seen 
each other for fourteen! years ; and what is better still, 

she has taken one of the new houses in Street, 

so that !ve shall be near neighbours again, as we were 
in our native town.’ 

Mr Duncan was not naturally sensitive, but the dis- 
api>oiiitment of the past day liad made liim so at this 
time, and he could not but feel a pang as his wife thus 
entered into tlie detail of her own pleasures, without 
observing the cloud upon his brow'. He felt it the more 
deeply because his servant liad perceived it, and tacitly 
strove to soothe, where verbal sympathy might have been 
deemed iM^grlcinent ; but he was too kijid-hearted to 
j utter a freffiw- or impatient word in return, and there- 
fore strove to smile as he remarked, ‘ Then you had a 
long chat about your girlhood (biys, 1 presume ?’ 

! ‘ No, we had not,’ the lady returned, ‘ we left that 

1 for another opportunity, for we hope to meet often. 
Mrs Peaeock insisted upon my going home to take 
luncheon with her, and then she sliow’ed me her beau- 
tifully-furnished house and splendid wardrobe. Oh I 
was delighted to see her so comfortable ; but it made 
me ver^' dissatisfied with our little mean house and old- 
fashioned furniture.’ 

‘ 1 wish, my dear, you had never met with Mrs Pea- 
cock then,’ Mr Duncan observed. 

‘ Why so, William ?’ 

i ‘ Because, from yoiir own confession, it has made you 

t satisfied with your home, and surely that is the w'orst 
ng tliat I have to dread, Janet.’ 

‘ Nay, my dear, but it did not make me dissatisfied 
with yoM.,’ slie replied with one of her most winning 
smiles. 

‘ True ; yet perhaps .that will be the next step,’ he 
laughingly rejoined ; ‘ but in what situation is tliis Mr 
Peacock,’ he further asked, ‘ that he can aftbrd so many 
luxuries ?’ 

* Oh, he is in just the same lipjp of busine.ss that you 
are, my^ dear ; but then he is so liberal to Catherine, ho 
lets her lay out just what she likes upon the house and 
upon herself. Indeed she says he is never better pleased 
than when she is richly dressed. She is a fine handsome 
woman, you know% and he is proud of her.’ 

‘ Ah, I thought that would be the next thing, Mrs 
Duncan,’ interposed her husband with a smile, which 
savoured a little of pique ; ‘ have you not now indirectly 
implied that Mr Peacock is more liberal to his w'ife than 
I am to mine, and that because I am not fond of finery, 

I am mean and ungenerous towards you I'’ 

‘ I never intended to imply any such thing,’ cried 
Mrj^ Duncan ; and she was sincere in the declaration, for 
she had not the sense to see the apparent drift of her i 
ow'n observation; indeed her tlioughts were full of some- 
thing else — a somethingv.%ll£/<i\tv she must not divulge 
at present, lest it should be unTav*&urabljy*recoived. ^ 
The tea wqs by this time made, the niuffins and 
toast placed liefore the fire, and Mrs Duncan, with her 
own good-tempered smiles, handed a cup of the former 
to her husband, and invited him to take which was 
most agreeable to his taste from the latter, observing 
that it was a cold evening. JSlie was sure lie must be 
hungry after his watk, and that she was sorry she had 
not had it as usual ready for him when he came in. 

The social meal, the cheerful fire, ajafi, above all, the 
happy mood in which his w'ife Appeared to be, all had 
. their influence in Bootjhiwg the pertutbed feelings of Mr 
Duncan, and the disap^intmeut of the day was almost 
forgotten. : . 

Mrs Duncan proceeded to defKsant further on the 
beauty of her iVhpd’ s retsidehoe, adding that she had 
requested her to fiivour her with a visit on the morrow* 
but that Mrs Peacock wgs some days deep in engage- 
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ments, consequently she could not promise to come till 
the next week. She was really glad, she said, of the 
delay, since it would give her and Sally time to put 
everything in order, and she really must have a few 
little artides new in the drawing-room : one thing was 
indispensable, and that was some new window-curtains ; 
those old fawn-coloured moreen curtaine were actually 
dropping to pieces with age ; they would not bear an- 
other brushing. She had that day seen some beautiful 
crimson damask very cheap, which would set off her 
room so nicely, and she and Sally could make it up 
without any additional expense. She had particu- 
larly noticed how Mrs Peacock’s drawing-room cur- 
tains ucere arranged ; she should like to have hers mode 
just like them ; no doubt they were the newest fashion. 
She concluded with saying she was sure her dear Wil- 
liam would not refuse her such a trifle, when it would 
make her so happy, 'more especially as it was not often 
she asked for anything that was expensive. 

It was a trying moment for Mr Duncan. He loved 
his wife dearly, and he wished to please her. She had 
spoken the truth in saying it was not often that she 
asked for anything expensive ; he had hitherto thought 
her of a very contented' disposition ; but then the loss 
he had that day felt ought to induce him to curtail his 
expenses, instead of adding even only a few pounds to 
them. Affection, however, triumphed ; he could not 
summon firmness to lefuse her, though he felt it was 
his duty ; he had not courage to damp her spirits by a 
relation of the events of tlie last few hours, and he gave 
his consent to the damask curtains being bought, and 
put the necessary sum into Mrs Duncan’s hands ^r the 
purchase. 

The next morning the lady and her maid were very 
busy, having what the latter called a ihoroiKjh^rout ; ^t 
Sally was always willing to do anything thai her master 
or mistress wished j yet she could not help thinkiug that 
some very grand person was expected, to catisc such 
great preparations. The damask curtains were bought, 
made, and put up by the uphol&terer ; but Mrs Duncan 
could liave wept with vexation when it was done, to 
discover that, so far from ornamenting her drawing- 
tQQtQf they made it look worse than before — there was 
such a discrepancy between their rich and briglit 
gold bOj^ering and the rest of the furnii ure, especially i 
Brussels carpet, the flowers of which 
isrer* wofully faded. ‘It would never do,’ she said, ‘ to 
admit Mrs Peacock (whose eye was so used to things 
in character) to a room like this ; she must have a new' 
carpet ; she would venture to order it now the uphol- 
sterer’s young man was on the spot ; she could pay him 
at any^ time ; she was sure he w'as not afraid to trust 
her, and she would economise in her house to make up 
the sum; her husbaud should not be the loser.’ This 
settled, she gave the order for a carfhit to match the 
hangings ; the measure of the room was taken m once, 
and the Allowing moyniug it was laid down. It oc- 
curred, however, to Mrs Duncan before the day W'as 
over that the new cairpet would want a new hearth-rug, 
the one now in use WM^UgSjislingy ; and a hearth-rug 
W'as accordingly ovddf^ { but sad to relate, there was 
still an article of furniture in the room )yhich, jffter tdl, 
6iK}iIcd the whole, and that was a sofa wiEli a fawn- 
coloured moreen cover which hod previously matched 
the curtains, but which now looked deplorably mean. 
Her invention was on the rack; could slie remove it 
into the parlour? No, that would not do, for it hid a 
large space of the wall where the pft.per was discoloured. 
The only way was to have some more damask like the 
curtains to cover it anew with; and this was done. 
Poor Sally had to work very hard to get it completed 
by Saturday night, and as it^ possible the visitor 
the Monday, lli^'Duncan thought that 
the latest tpe she could allow hei^. 

was a man who oii^ed little for outwarcl 
solicitous to kpyp his home com- 
fmisidble 01 ^^ Hetheraifore made no moi^ 
ihqiUi^ damask curtains, and scarcejfy 


thought of them, till, on the morning of the Sunday 
after returning from church, he by chance entered the 
drawing-room. He actually started with amazement 
at the transformation, and turning to his wife, who had 
followed his steps with a palpitating heart, gave her a 
look which demanded an explanation. 

Mrs Duncan’s cheek was flushed, but she attempted 
to smile away her confusion. ‘1 hojie you like my 
choice, dear William ?’ she said with assumed gaiety ; 
but perceiving the shade upon his countenance, she 
quickly added, ‘ I trust you will forgive me for going a 
little beyond your permission, but the carpet and the 
sofa looked so very mean when the curtains were put 
up, that I do assure you they could not be suffered to 
remain.’ 

‘ But where did you get the money for these additional 
purchases ?’ asked her husband. 

‘ Ob, never mind that, my dear ; I will not ask you 
for it,* she returned, laughing. 

‘Have you contracted a debt?’ he further inquired, 
still maintaining a serious aspt^ct. 

‘I do owe the upholsterer for them,’ she faltered; 

‘ but I sliall save tlie sum they cost in my housekeeping, 
so you need not trouble yourself about paying it.’ 

‘I shall call and pay to-morrow morning,’ Mr Dun- 
can returned; ‘you know I never allow' a debt to be 
contracted, nor do I wish that the comforts of our 
house should be curtailed for the sake of a new' carpet. 
How'ever, we will drop tlie subject now ; this is an im- 
proper day for such a discussion,^ and he closed the 
door as he spoke. 

The morrow' came, and with it the expe«4:ed visitor ; 
but poor Mrs Duncan felt no pleasure in receiving her ; 
her thoughts were full of her husband’s displeasure, 
which (though nothing more was said than has been 
stated) preyed upon her mind, and caused her mmdi un- 
happiness. Her troubles, however, had commenced. 
Mrs Peacock (wdth the vaunting spirit common to 
vulgar minds) des(;anted at large on the immense sums 
she had laid out in furnishing her new house, milking 
every now and then remarks, meant to be, though not 
apparently derogatory, upon the residence of her friend. 
There were no reminiscences of her girlhood, as Mrs 
Duncan had anticipated; indeed JNIrs Peacock wisheil 
to forget what she. had been, and impress her hostess 
with profound respect for what she now w^as. Mrs 
Duncan sat and listened — she could, on the present oc- 
casion, do very little more than listen — though she was 
not w'ont to tsike tliat part only ; but Mrs Peacock talked 
so fast, and so loud, that no other voice could be heard. 
On her departure, she expressed a hope that Mr Duncan 
w'ould accompany her on her next visit. She was sure, 
she said, that Mr Peacock would be pleased to see tlie 
husband of her early friend ; and she hoped the visit 
would Ikj soon, for she had some beautiful new purchases 
to show' her. 

Mrs Duncan burst into a passion of tears the moment 
her guest left tlie house. Her pent-up feelings could 
find no other vent, and she wept Ibng and violently. 
Had she questioned herself as to the cause of her grief, 
she would have been at a loss to explain it, even to her- 
self; but she felt her pride and her feelings wounded ; 
and she was dissatisfled with herself, with her friend, 
with her home, and with her husband. 

It was nearly a week subsequent to the visit of the 
purse-prt)ud citizen’s wife, that Mrs Duncan, just after “ 
her husband’s departure for business, received a letter 
from a distant relative, infonnmg her that a legacy to 
the amount of £200 had been bequeathed to her, adding 
that, if she called upon the si^nior partner ia the firm of 
Messrs B— — and Co. bankers (w'ho was the executor 
to the estate), the money would be paid immediately. 

What a revulsion of feeling took placein the bosom of 
Mrs Duncan at this intelligence. Was she, then, the 
owner of so large a sum ind^ndent of her husband ? A 
fortnight ag« she wpuld have thought how it would 
assist bitn in his business, but now her first idea was, 
^at it Would enable her to vie with Mrs Peacock in the 
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furniture of her house. A desire for luxuries once 
kindled in the breast is not easily extinguished; and 
Mrs Duncan’s weak mind had dwelt upon her defi- 
ciencies so long, that she had considered herself first an 
unfortunate, and then an ill-treated woman. How de- 
lightful it must be, she thought, to be able to order 
wluit she liked, without hazarding giving offence to her 
husband, as Mrs Peacock appeared to do. But now the 
acquisition of this legacy would, she believed, make her 
really happy, for she imagined that she had a right to 
dispose of it as she pleased. 

With a beating heart she immediately equipped her- 
self, and bent her steps to the banking-house to whicli 
she had been directed; but upon her arrival she found 
the business was not quite so easily performed as she 
had anticipated. The senior partner was so seriously ill 
that no affairs of that nature could be settled ; slie w'as 
told, however, that there was no doubt of the money 
being duly paid in the course of a few weeks. 

Mrs Duncan was disappointed ; Vmt her fertile inven- 
tion formed a plan to obviate, as she thought, the difli- 
culty arising from the delay; as the money was sure, 
tliere could be no danger, she imagined, in giving the 
orders for some of the article.^ she was most in want of; 
and this plan was put in execution before her return 
home. She must have, slie said, entirely new furniture 

1 for tiie drawing-room. On entering the house, how- 
1 ever, she could not but be struck with the shabby 

1 a])pearaiice of IJje passage and stairs. She must have 
: fresh oil-cloth and carpets, and a new lamp, or it was of 
i no use to furnish fter drawing-room ; and having de- 
i eided iipon^tlits, she stepped back to tlie upholsterer's 
! to order them. Her iie5:t thought was, whether she 

1 should inform Mr Dunc'an iinmediately of the legacy, 
i or leave it to surprise him wlien her purchases arrived, 

1 and ^ve^o plac'cd in their respective phu^es ; and after 

1 some minutes’ }u*sit:ition she decided upon the latter 
i course; s!ie f=ho\ild so agre(‘.'ibly siirpri.se him, she at- 
; tempteil to cln^at lierself by saying. But the truth was, 
j slie (with the weakness always attendant upon indis- 
creet conduct) desired to put off as long as jiossible the 
' evil day ; for such she felt (though she would fain i)er- 
■ suade herself otherwise) it would be when her husband 
i came U) a knowledge of Avhut slie hud done. 

The new furniture was accordingly placed in the 
! drawdng-room, the jiassage and stairs had their fresh 
covering and lamps, and a few additional articles were 
added to tiecorate the other apartments. ISIrs Duncan 
^ sat w'aitiiig the arrival of her husband with more than 
her I'sual interest. His wcll-knowu knock w'as heard, 
and it was answered by Sally, to whom she had now 
communicated her plans. She was tutored (if her 
master should make any exclamation of surprise upon 
; observing the change which must, she thought, lie ob- 
; vioiis upon his entering the house) to say that Mrs 
i Duncan w'ould explain ; but Sally had no need to make 

1 any such remark, for Mr Duncan was this night too 
! much absorbed to notice the alterations. His manner 
W'as perturbed and* hurried, and he threw open the par- 
1 lour- door before she had time to close the one at which 
; he had entered, and presented to his wife’s astonished 
gaze an aspect of the deepest despondency. 

‘What is the matter with you, my dear William,* 
the lady exclaimed, all her tenderness reviving %t the 
idea of his sufferings; ‘ surely you are very ill?’ 

• ‘No, Janet, I am not ill in body, but m/ mind is 
sick ; 1 have sad intelligence for you,’ be replied, 

‘ Wha't misfortune can have happened?’ interrogated 
the wife in breathless agitation. 

* A misfortune which 1 fear will be our ruin, my love,’ 
was his answer; ‘nothing less than the failure of a 

* house upon the credit of which my success depended ; 
I fear I shall become a complete bankrupt’ 

Mrs Duncan heard no more. Her feelings were too 
powerful for endurance, and she sunk fainting upon the 
ground. In great alarm her husband liuig the bell 
with violence, and their faithfUl domestic hurried into 
the apartment. She 'Wiiii not aemistomed to beEold hei 

• 

mistress in such a situation, and felt certain that some 
dire calamity had happened to cause it. She was, 
however, not long in applying the necessary restora- 
tives, and Mrs Duncan’s suspended faculties began to 
revive; but it was to the consciousness of misery — 
misery aggravated by self-reproach ; and her first words 
were to demand of her husband if it were indeed true 
that he was a ruined man, or whether it was a dream ? 

‘Alas! it is no dream, niy poor Janet,’ was his tender 
reply ; ‘ but bear up, my love,* he added ; * our misfor- 
tunes are not the result of any misconduct or extra- 
vagance of our own. They are inevitable, and it is our 
duty to bear them with patience.* 

This was too nmcli for the unhappy wife. Notwith- 
standing the jiresencc of her servant, who still hung 
over her, she w(?pt forth an explanation of her ow'n 
impruderuje, and accused herself in terms the most 
bitter. This was a fresli lilow to tin; feelings of Mr 
Duncan, kpl;. he said little ; that little was, however 
rather sooUililt: and consolatory than rt.*pr()at;hful ; and 
this very circumstance aggravated the grief of the wife, 
who felt her own errors far mor^ acutely than she would 
have done had he loaded her wdth invectives. 

The rumour of Mr Duncan’s loss reached the ear of 
the tradesman with whom his wife had recently con- 
tracted so heavy a debt, and without knowing the ch> 
curnstances of tlie case, he felt great anger and alarm 
lest he should become the losef of the property. He 
accordingly resrdved to do his utmost to secure indem- 
nifying himself by arresting him for the sum. 

No language can describe the feelings of Mrs Duncan 
wheq she saw her beloved husband dragged to a prison 
entirely through her misconduct; hut her remorse once 
awakened, she "was as sincere and earnest in her efforts 

extricate him from his difficulties as she had before 
been in the gratification of a paltry species of pride. 
Her first thought was to fly to the executor ; but here 
a fresh trial awaited her. He was no more, and the 
person in whose hands his {ifikirs were left showed little 
inclination to listen to her intreaties that the matter 
might be speedily settled. It would take considerable 
time, he said, to adjust all the affairs of the deceased; ! 
and he even pro(teeded to doubt the legality of Mrs ; 
Duncan’s claim. In an agony c*f mind she now pro- ' 
ceeded to the house of her early friend; sVie would | 
surely, she thought, be able to help her in this emer- i 
gency; but Mrs Peacock, though she expressed herself ; 
very much distressed to hear of her friend’s misfortunes, 
showed no inclination to relieve them. Slie had just 
laid out so large a sum, she said, in furnishing her own 
house, she had not a single pound to spare ; indeed Mr 
I’eacock had that morning, for the first time, refused 
her a few guineas for something she wjis miicli in want 
of, hut w'hich he said he could not afford to let her pur- 
chase. She concluded with wondering liow her dear 
Janet could be so imprudent as to order the articles 
when she was not certain of the sum to liquidate the 
debt; and Mrs Duncan, finding that excuses and re- 
proaches were all she was likely to receive there, quit- 
ted her house with the uyjirK.iuation of never entering 
it again, and not without a secret A ish* thal she had * - 
never done so before. 

In this crisis she thought the best mode of proceeding 
would be to beg her creditor, the upholsterer, to tftki 
back the articles of furniture she had purchased, and 
suffer her husband to be once again at liberty. She, 
without reserve, stajod to him the circumstani^a 
which she had given the order for them, and assured 
him tliat he knew nothing of the transaction till it was 
too late to remedy the evil. He was won by her tears 
and importunities to consent, alnd immediately with- 
drawing his claim fpr the sum, Mr Duncan was once 
again at large. The well-known integrity of his cha- 
racter pleaded so powerfufiy wtth hie Other jeredi tors, 
that they were anxious rather to aid distress him, 

at a season when his severejos^ rendered him unable 
to meet all the demands inade Upon him; and time 
being given, he, by* increased diligence and economy, 
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overcame the misfortune which had threatened to be- 
come his ruin. 

Mrs Duncan had learned a lesson she could never 
forget; she had paid dearly for the indulgence of a 
passion for display, and she determined never more to 
be taken in the snare of vanity. Her legacy was paid 
in the course of a few months, and as she placed the 
whole into the hands of her husband, she declared that, 
in the exhibition of the most l)eautifully-furni8fied 
drawing-room, she should never have experienced a 
tenth part of the pleasure she now did in knowing it 
would lighten his cares and toils. She often reverts to 
the past with bitter self-upbraidinga ; but Mr Duncan, 
w^ith his characteristic kindness, bids her cease to re- 
proach herself, always averring that it was his own 
fault in consenting, in the first instance, against his 
conscience, to the purchase of that superfluous piece 
of furniture, the crimson damask window-curtains. 


COPPER llAELOON, 

An experiment is abftut to be inndc in Paris on air 
balloons, wdiich is exciting the curiosity of tlie scientiijc 
world to an extraordinary degree. A ijalloon composed 
of sheet copi>er, the 200th part of an inch in tliickuess, is 
so far completed, that it is now exliibited to the public, 
and is exi>ected to be ready for ascent in course of the 
present summer. Th% constructor is M. Marey Mouge, 
wlio has undertaken the work for the inirjxise of testing 
the practicability of aerial navigation, and of rendering 
balloons subson^ient to the study of electrical and inag- 
ueth; phenomena. Tlie idea of a metal balloon originated 
with Lans in 1700 ; and in 1784 a inetallio globe was cou- 
stnicted, but without success, by Guyton de Morveau, the 
grandfather of M. Mouge. In the present balloon, the 
sheets of copper, united by bands like the ribs of a melon, 
have been soldered by Dr Richemont’s uuioqi*nouA jjrocess ; 
tliat is, the edge.*? of the sheets have beoi fused together, 
without any siddering substance, by means of the oxy- 
hydrogen blow-pipe. Upwards of 1,500 square yards of 
copper have been used in the construction of this globe, 
which is about 30 feet in diameter, weighs 800 lbs., and 
is estimated to contain 100 lbs. of hydrogen gas. It is 
stated in the Jimrnat IJniversel that M. Dupuis Delcourt, 
the celebrated French alhoiiaut, will shortly make an ascent 
in this balloon. Tlio« main object proposed by its con- 
structor is the power of traversing the air by a system 
which he has developed in a iiiciiioir siibuiitted to the 
French Academy. One of the advantages gained by the 
substitution of copper for silk, or other fibrous njaterial, 
is, that the metal will iirevent the escape of gas, so that 
the aeronaut may remain a long time in the air, ,aud thus 
be enabled to study the constant atmospheric curi’cnts. 
It is likewise proposed to employ this balloon in deciding 
whether it is jiossiblc to prevent hail winch is due to the 
eleetr^fcity of concurrent clouds. As the balloon may be 
kept suspended a long time in tlie atmosphere, it is pro- 
posed to connect it with the earth by a m(?tal wire, so as 
to condnet the electricity from the clouds ; by these 
means it is supposed that the formation of hail, which is 
so destructive to the crops of tlie farmer and gardener, 
may be precluded. The idea of rendering balloons warders 
off of hail, or para^jrt^s^ i s^hjgl il y ingiaiious, and inost 
people will bo^glad realisation. It is ques- 

tioned, however, wmether M. Mouge ’s machine will iiossess 
any practical advantage over those whiclr have beCii con- 
structed of well vamislied silk by Mr Green, oiir own 
veteran aeronaut. 


THE POETRY OP A STEAM-ENGINE. 

There is, to otur thinking, somethin awfiilly grand in the 
contemplation of a vast steam-engine. Stand amid its 
ponderous beams and bars, w'heels and cylinders, and 
Watch their unceasing play ; how regular and how power- 
ful! The inachiDCiy of a lady’s Geneva watch is not more 
nicely adjusted— the rush of the avalanche is not more 
sivfal in Old Gothic cathedrals are solemn 

places, jwijncliing TOlemn lessons touching solemn things ; 
Dttt who thinks, an engine-room may preach a more 

solee^ stilly It will tell him of mind — mind wield- 
ing At its will— mind triumphing over physical diffi- 

cuities^-ttian asserting his great supremacy—* intellect 
btttiling with the elements.’ And how exquisitely com- 


plete is every detail ! — how subordinate every part to- 
wards the one groat eud! — how' every little bar a.mi screw 
fit and work together! Vast as is the maolune, let a. bolt 
be but the tenth part of an inch too, long or too short, and 
the whole fabric is disorganised. ' It is one complete 
piece of harmony — ^an iron essay upon unity of design and 
execution. There is deep poetry in the steam-engine — 
niciro of the poetry of motion than in the bound of an ante- 
lope — more of the jxictry of power than in the dash of a 
cataract. And ought it not to be a lesson to tliosc who 
laugh at novelties, and put no faith in inventions, to con- 
sider tliat this complex fabric, this triumph of art and 
science, was once the laughing-stock of jeering tliousands, 
and once only the waking phantasy of a boy’s mind as he 
sat, and, in seeming idleness, watched a little column of 
vapour rise from the spout of a tea-kettle 


j THE STORY OF T.IFK. 

[Prom * Poems, and Translations in Verse, from admired compo- 
sitions of the Ancient Celtic Bards.’ By Bobert Munro. Edinburgh : 
1 « 43 .] 

O KAiR arc the waters that mirtlifidly glide 
Prom their mystical home on the sunny hill-siUc, 

Or valley, or meadow, or echoing grot. 

Prom spoilers secure, aud from cities remote. 

Beautiful waters ! so gentle and bright. 

So joyfully leaping, they hurst into light ; 

Pond tributes of Nature, abundantly given 
To temper the burning refulgence of heaven., 

AIFectionate waters! througli sunshine HJ»i song 
They sprinkle the sw ard as they wander along, 

And lave the long tresses, and cheer fne young flowers, 
Murmuring the joy of their primitive hours.^ 

Onward — while kindred reJoicArs draw' near. 

Enlarging its form, and to syiecd its career, 

'I'he streamlet in beauty uiul minstrelsy glides 
AVlicro Nature in fairest adorarnent presides ; 

Night stays not its journey the forests among, 

Sweet cadence it gives to the nightingale’s song, 

Save when in the wild wood it lingers to sleep 
In the secret recess where the willow trees ivoep— 

O’er moorland, through greenwood, by night and by day, 
Those waters go gaily and gladly away. 

But ah ! their rejoicing endures not for ever. 

The songs of the streamlet are lost in the river, 

When sullied and mnuiiifiilty wanders the tide 
Through the dark frowming haunts of ambition and pride ; 
And few are the gleams on their marge that remain 
Of the scenes of past joy they can never regain, 

Ere tl.e waters of fountain, and streamlet, and river, 

In the turbulent sea are entombed, and for over. 

For ever ! O deem that betimes they return 

Prom the darkness and toil of their comfortless boumo, 

To the sunny hill -side, and the echoing grot — 

The valley or meadow from cities remote, 

When thitlier descending, in freshening showers, 

'fhey lave the long tresst^s and cheer the young flowers. 

As they did in the joy of their primitive hours ! 

Like those waters’ career is the story of life — 

Prom gladness to gloom, from affection to strife. 

The smiler that basks on Its mother’s fond breast 
Is glad-.>a joy 'giver, a blessing— and blest ; 

But soon to the youthful endearers of home 
The harbinger dreams of futurity come, 

>¥11116 the glee of the hall, and the game of the field, 

In little misfortunes their warnings may yield — 

Earth’s lltful allurements but beckon th^ on 
To desolate pathways, to Journey alone, 

Where high hopes will wither, and faithless dopni't 
The visions of bliss, tlie fond dreaxas of the heart. 

And wben the lorn wanderer toils *midst the strife 
ThatiiBver prevails through the ocean of life— 

When his long-cheated vision must cease to survey 
The thoughts, scenes, and friends of a happier day, 

And a mantle of sorrow around him ht cast— 

O ’tis good to recur to the beautiful past. 

And cherish the tribute that memory jiours— 

The spirit to soothe in Its loneliest hours I 
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STORY-TELLERS. 

In nine cases out of ten, when a stranger finds liimself 
in a mixed company where there are celebrated persons, 
he will be disappointed with them. Instead of tlie 
marks of genius and fiashes of intellect he has been led 
to anticipate, he very often beholds plain, connnonplace- 
looking men, who make remarks not a whit jnore strik- 
ing than the piost obscure of tlie party. On the other 
hand, some individual whom he had never heard of be- 
fore?, of who# very name he is perhaps ignorant — a 
person who has nothing remarkable about his appear- 
ance, except, indeed a closer attention to the niceties 
of costuine*tlftin is observable in the more scientific | 
part of the company — this man makes himself ex- 
tremely conspicuous either by tlie brightness of liis 
w'it, tine appositeness of his remarks, or tlie excel- 
lence of his stories. You think there must be some 
mistake, inquire the name of the brilliant talker, and 
‘ are surprised when told he is not one of the cele- 
brities you have come to meet. A little reflection, 
however, shows that the reason why he appears to be 
a greater luminary than the rest, is because he is in 
his proper sphere; while the more deeply philoso- 
phical professor or artist is not. If you want to ap- 
preciate the acquirements of your neighbour the scien- 
tific discoverer, go to Ids lectures or visit his laboratory ; 
the Royal Academician's genius is best understood in his 
painting-room and by his pictures ; that of the author 
by talking with him tete-a-ttte in his study, or by read- 
ing his books. It is not their destiny to shine at the 
dinner-table. Powers of amusement tlicy have none ; 
they cannot make jests or smart repai’tees; and as to 
stories, like Canning’s knife-grinder, 

* Tht^ have none to tell, sir.* 

On the contrary, the man who has a quick wit, or 
a talent for story-telling, being in Ills real element, is 
fully appreciated. His light shines with so much bright- 
ness, that it casts the philosopher into the shade. 
For this reason it is that, of all the various classes of 
* men of society ’ which exist, none is so popular as the 
clever story-teller. Where he appears, conversation 
jiever flags, for its gaps are filled up by one of Ais nar- 
ratives. Is there a painful pause between the courses 
of the feast? the story-teller banishes its tedium and 
tlie hostess's chagrin by a smart anecdote.. Has a wine- 
glass been brok^i, or an awkward allusion made ? the 
Story-teller buries the misfortune by interposing an 
amusing tale ; in sho^t, he is in Idipself a ihnd of en- 
tertainment, which he is never slow in dealing out, 
or Ur^ of afibrding. His reward is tlie numerous 
inidtaUbna which crowd upoii him— the mc^st recherche 
dinners, i&O cboioest wines, the snuggest tea-drinkings, 
the most splondid suppers, ore at his commattfi. Ast 


he is usually a bachelor, accommodations for eating and 
drinkii^py^e next to Buperfiiiitits in his domestic esta- 
blishment ;aad, but for the necessity of having a place 
of address lor liis numerous invitations, the modern 
story-teller might — like his predecessors the bards and 
troubadours of the middle ages — wander throiigliout the 
year from house to house, from castle to country scat, 
and escape the expenses of board, lodging, taxation, and 
all the etceteras wliich a local habitation entail. 

A story-teller of first-rate qualifications is obliged to 
possess an almost unlimited store of stories, and of so 
various a character, tliiit he must be able to warrant 
them apropos of every topic of conversation that may 
chance to be afloat. Then, to make them glide dis- 
creetly, gradually, imperceptibly into the stream of con- 
versation, requires consummate adroitness. He never 
dreams of introducing a story after the manner of 
bunglers, with ‘ that puts me in mind of a singular 
circumstance vdiich happened to a friend of mine, who 
was one day,’ &c. for he is convinced its failure may bo 
reckoned upon as certain. Everybody knows that the 
main source of interest in the listener's mind springs 
from the narrative being in point to, and consequently 
illustrative of, the subject in hand. The clever story- 
teller, therefore, never lets you know by any such preface 
as the above that he is going to tell a tale, but artfully 
leads you into the very depth of the incidents before 
you arc aware of it. He makes you think, for instance, 
that he is merely continuing the discussion on the sub- 
ject under consideration — say the opium question — and 
you are not undeceived till you find your attention ab- 
sorbed by a Chinese tale ; your sympathies inveigled, 
perhaps, into the very depths of the ‘ Sorrows of Han.' 
Nay, even after the story is finished, when poor Han 
has been laid in the grave of his ancestors, the narrator 
kcwps up the delusion by finishing otf the catastrophe 
thus — ‘ which, you perceive, fully bears out Mr Capsi- 
cum's remark, that the Chinese principle of filial love is ^ 
so strong, that,' &c.— thus lioiit^stly replacing the dis-" 
cussion he had borrowed (for the sole purpose of bring* 
ing in his tale) Exactly in the same position in which 
found it, and not robbing Mr Capsicum of his 
tunity for displaying his knowledge of Chinese 
and customs. 

Your first-mte story-teller is so fully aware that the ' 
perfect harmony of liis narrative With the prevailing 
tone of conversation is a thing of prta»|fy 
that he will sometimes sacrifice his t^e and be 
silent, rather than risk its not > telling’ on the auditors 
by teUing it out of place. Now, it is obvious that the 
most capacious mfemory would>h0 unable to retain a 
sufficient number of stories to societi# 

subjects that may be discussed in tiem. He is obliged 
to call in the aid of ims^imtion tp niodi^^^ alter, and 
invent, so as to bring the story he has selected 
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the pale of the apropos : but all this he does with such 
a truth to nature, ^at his trespasses are rarely, if ever, 
detected. He (K)lour8 a little, but it is to heighten effect, 
not to conceal the original lineaments. In this way, it 
is astonishing how vastly interesting he will make the 
most commonplace circumstance. While on my way 
with"'' my friend Glib (the best story-teller extant) one 
day last winter to a dinner-party, a beggar-girl was en- 
countered, who told the usual story about a sick father 
and several starving brothers and sisters, to excite our 
sympathy, pf course we did not believe her, but wc 
asked where she lived. She gave us an address readily ; 
it lay in our way, and we looked in to see if she had told 
truth. She had ; for we found a man lying in a bed, 
and three wretched children. This A^'as a great chance 
Glib ; he was set up with a new story at once ; and 
the time came, he made the most of it. Of 
course the distress of tlie country was one of the earliest 
topics after dinner when tlie ladies had retired. Glib 
y chimed in at the right point of the discussion. ‘Why. 
j oiily an liour ago,’ he hcfjan, ‘ an instance came under my 
I own eyes that would have appalled llie stoutest heart.’ 
The tattered girl was then described in a most effective 
manner; her spare form, and sharp, want-expressing 
r features, her piteous tones, were minutely portrayed. 
Changing the scene to her father’s dwelling. Glib left 
not an article in tlio joom, or a liole in the windows, 
undescribed. The few words we exchanged with the 
sick man were amplified with dramatic skill. One 
touchingly innocent exclamation which lie attributed 
to the youngest child (but of ■which I had not the 
slightest remembrance), c;auscd an electric sensation 
amongst the company. Of this he took full advantage. 

’ Here we are,’ he said in conclusion, ‘ enjoying the 
choicest luxuries that a bounteous I’rovidence and a 
liberal host can provide, wliile thousands are dying 
of want. Happily, however, there is one satisfiiction 
we can lay up in our hearts — it is in our power to 
rescue at least one fellow-t^reaturc* from the grjivc, and 
to snatch his starving family from destitution. Ijot us 
make up a purse for this poor man ’ The story- 

teller was allowed to say no more, being internipted by 
a clamour of assent, by the opening of parses, and the 
rattling of coin; and'^when the party ’ roke up. Glib 
bad tlic satisfaction of effectually relieving the dis- 
tressed family. Verily, the story-teller sometimes 
hath his reward. 

The proficient story-teller’s triumphs are not, however, 
always so great. It Is occasionally liis misfortune to find 
amongst the auditory a matter-of-fact man, who, though 
he pays the most eager attention to his narrative, only 
takes an interest in it to find opportunities for tripping 
Iiim up upon some unimportant discrepancy or imma- 
terial omission. This sort of hostility is usually declared 
at the very outset, the enemy’s first care being to put 
himself in possession of materials for contradiction by 
pinning the narrator down to time, place, and cirtnirn- 
stance. At my last dinner-party, a piece of that sort 
.of torment was inflicted on Glib. lie liad that morning 
‘ caught’ what he deemed a capital story, and succeeded 
pretty well, I^'thought, in introducing it in the midst of 
a discussion on costume and the superioiity of Parisian 
tailors. ‘ I have heard,’ he remarked, ‘ that the most 
eminent of these artists will not work for any but well- 
made men, lest their fame should he injured. More- 
over, they carry their art to such a nicety, that they 
deny to their “clients” ordinary w/;ar,and tear for their 
garments. A friend of mine ordered a pair of inex- 
pressibles of Mpnsieur Stauh, and ’ 

M beg your pardon,* interrupted a Scotch gentle- 
man, ‘ but would you oblige us with the name of your 
friend?’ 

Glib -winced, and said ‘Smith’ at a venture ; but his 
tormentor was not satisfied, 
f^atl Christopher Smith of the Green?’ he 

Jdhn Smith of the Blues,’ answered Glib, hoping 
I to sl&nce tjie queHst ^by this manifest fiction. ‘ well,’ 


continued the story-teller, ‘ the garment was duly made 

and sent home. My friend ’ 

‘ Mr Smith,’ interpolates the rigid listener. 

‘ Mr Smith, then, thought their jit was not good, and 

wore them to the tailor’s to complain ; but , 

‘I daresay you will forgive me, but the question I 
am going to ask is really important: — of what colour 
were the trousers ?’ 

‘ I cannot see the importance of the interruption,’ re- 
plied Glib, reddening slightly ; ‘ but, if you must know, 
they were gray trousers.’ 

‘ Not dress trousers ?’ 

‘ No.’ 

‘ Tlien it is difficult to understand how a man can be 
so fastidious .ibout his morning costume: — I say it does 

not seem very likely that ’ Here the interrupter was 

in turn interrupted by the expostulations of the com- 
pany, and Glib was allowed to proceed, after trying to 
remember wliero he left off. 

‘ Oil yes, I recollect, my friend ’ 

‘ Smith — John {Smith, ’ persevered the unsilenced man 
of fact. 

‘ My friend went to Staub to show him the twist 
in the left leg. The tailor examined every seam, with- 
out finding out the caus(i of llio misfit. At last he made 
the desired discovery, and looking with surprise and 
indignation at my friend, said in a tone of bitter irony, 
“1 think you t>rdered these for wormug w'ear— to pro- 
menade in ” ’ ^ • 

Mr Macnah again begged pardon. Would Glib posi- 
tively assert that those were the identical wt)rd8 iistid 
by the tailor? Glib replied with that khnljOf decisive- 
ness wliich a man assumes wlien in a pet, ‘ Most as- 
suredly.’ Upon this Mr Macnab’s countenance beesimc 
irradiated '»vitli a smile of triunipli — it was evident he 
'WHS going to say something which would anniiiilatc the 
story, and prove it to he utterly unworthy of credit. 
‘Now, sir,’ lie said, leaning his arms heavily on the 
table, ‘ do you mean to say that the tailor, being a 
I'renehman, spoke in English ?’ 

The success of this query Avas not so annihilating as 
tlie querist imagined, for a ruefully appealing look 
from Glib to the company produced an off-hand vote 
of censure on the Scotchman, and’ the narrator was 
l^cgged to go on with his story as if no interruption 
had occurred. But it was too late ; Glib’s enthusiasm 
had evapfwated. Once more he had to ‘ try hack,’ to 
remind the company that the tailor impressed on his 
customer that the trousers were intended for walking. 

‘ “ No wonder, then,” continued the man with severity, 

“ that there is a twist in the leg, for I perceive you have 
arJualJy been ntthiy doum in them /” ’ 

This was the point of the story ; hut, alas ! it hung 
fire terribly. Tlie general laugh which followed was 
evidently a forced one. The truth Avas, that Glib, ren- 
dered nerA'ous by the interruptions, forgot to give his well- 
studied imitation of the Frenchman’s manner — to shrug 
Ills shoulders, and assume a look of contempt and in* 
dignatiou when the tailor discovered the violence Mr 
Smith had done to his workmanship — and which was so 
necessary to give full point to the last sentence. Boor 
Glib Avas completely upset ; he remained dumb for the 
rest of the evening, and the company was deprived of 
at least two more of his best stories. He conceived such 
a horror of the Scotchman, that he resolved never again 
to attempt a story in his presence. 

The proficient story-teller never deals in seeond-hand 
articles ; or, if he does, lie takes good care that the tale, 
though not perfectly original, is not very generally 
known ; for, if it should happen that one of his auditors 
has heard it before, he is subjected to another species of 
annoyance. There are some things which it may be 
declared as a rule, that every man thinks he can do 
better than his neighbours. Amongst these are, dressing 
a salad, poking the 'fire, and — telling a story. Wo, 
therefore, t(y*the story-teller who takes a tale out of the 
hands of another who has been anxious to tell it : inter* 
ruptiorf is equally inevitable as if the table were aur- 
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rounded with thorough-going matter-of-fiict men. The 
story-teller begins his tale, and the first symptom of 
dissent is a whisper made by the disappointed man to 
his next friend ; ‘ Ah ! I knew he would spoil it. The 
circumstance no more happened in Kent than it did 
in the moon. Why, it was in Birmingham.' The 
story proceeds; the company enjoy it; the malcon- 
tent gets more fldgetty, and at length assures the 
story-teller aloud that lie is quite wrong — indeed he is ; 
it is a pity such n capital story should be spoiled ; the 
lady’s name was Hopkins, and not Tomkins. * Which- 
ever you please r remarks the successful candidate, 
and forthwith proceeds to call his licroino Hopkins, 
to show, that the name is of no consequence whatever. 
On he gets a little further; but presently his rival 
assures him that he has again fallen into an error; 
he had it from the best authority — indeed from the 
cousin of an intimate friend of the young lady’s iirother 
— and she was not married at eleven o’clock, but ex- 
actly at fourteen minutes to twelve, which made it all 
the more singular. The professed story-teller — wlio 
must always have tact and temper fully at command — 
feels that to proceed would he useless ; he therefore 
smothers his chagrin, smiles blandly, and says that as 
INIr Captious knows the circumstances so much better 
than himself, perhaps he had better finish the anecdote. 
This is exactly what ]\Tr Captious wishes; and he pro- 
cec^ds with tli^ narrative, but of course makes a bungle 
of it; fails to get so iniicli as a smile from his hearers; 
and the clever stor}^- teller is amply revenged. 

To meet these little crosses and emergencies, the 
‘ man who •tel!s a story capitally’ (for by that generic 
phrase arc the* best of tlic order known) must possess 
nerve, aclf-command, and infinite good nature. To 
make bis stories etfectivc;, he must lie gifted with elo- 
quence, a flexible set of features, consummate judgment 
to know when to bring in bis tales, and that kind of 
modest assurance wbicli gives a man a tastcj fi)r hearing 
liimself talk. 

Though there arc many who arc famous for tolling 

1 stories, and for nothing else, yet good story-tellers arc to 
be found in all ranks and professions — the best of course 
exist amongst those who see most of the world and of 
human nature. Hence, if you meet wnth a first-rate 
hand in this line, you wnll most likely discover that he 
is either a barrister, an attorney, or a medical man ; but 
for extent of stock and breadth of humour, none shine 
so much in this department of talk as coinmercial tra- 
vellers. The general information and knowledge of 
human character they acquire during their journeys 
is extensive, and the number of their stories almost 
imlimitcd. I have heard that story-telling is by some 
considered a part of their profession, and a means of 
doing business. A customer is for instance sliy with 
his orders ; trade is dull, and the stock on hand ‘ moves’ 
but slowly. The traveller instuTitly changes the subject, 
takes his seat on an edge of the counter, and begins 
to tell a good story. The shopkeeper smiles,* pays eager 
attention, follows the tale to its climax — wdiich the 
story-teller delivers with irresistible humour — the man 
of business laughs with the heartiest gusto, and in the 
very midst of his roars the cunning bagman returns to 
the attack with— ‘But to revert to those ginghams; 
say fifty pieces by way of sample. I’ll warrant they’ll 
3 eil as fast as you can measure them.’ ‘ Weil, well,’ 
returns the other, before his sides have done shaking, 

‘ you may send them !’ 

Of story-tellers there are, however (as Tartini said 
of fiddle-players), two kinds — those who tell stories very 
well, and those who tell them very badly. I^et us con- 
clude the subject by taking a glance at the latter. 
Amongst the most conspicuous, are people who will 
toll stories in spite of every discouragement, and evei^ 
assurance that they bore rather than amuse. Such 
individuals will sometimes stop the flow of* an instruc- 
tive or entertaining conversation by one of their prosy 
narratives, and so depress it by some twaddliwg his-, 
tory, that it never regains its buoyancy. Nothing is 

so, painful as the silence which reigns while the mo- 
notonous voice is doling out a single incident, in 
‘ linked dulness long drawn out’— except, indeed, the still 
more sombre silence which at the close of the story 
takes the place of approbation. I have seen, however, 
one or two methods by which these nuisances have been 
abated. The first is by forestalling the tale ; for as these 
X)eople have seldom more than a limited collection of 
old stories, and have no memory for new ones, the first 
sentence generally tells what is coming. Some spirited 
listener immediately interrupts the beginning by saying. 

‘ Oh yes, we all know ; you mean about the man — a 
Spanish scholar was not be? Yes, a Spanish scliolar, 
wdio kept reading a fiivourito author on his w’ay to the 
scaft'old, and w'hen summoned by the executioner to the 
fatal block, turned down the leaf for fear Vic should Ibse 
his place ! — a capital story, but everybody has bea, refit.’ 
The pCH^jniui wiio ought to have told the tale makes 
a most fifeous face, and seems ready to w’eep with vexa- 
tion. Nevertheless tlie company is saved from a vast 
deal of dulness. Another plari^J have seen su(;cessfnlly 
put in jiracticc is., when the prosing mirrator has wasted 
a great dejil of time, and is still only in the middle of 
his story, one of his bearers pretends to think it at an 
end, and cries out, ‘Very good!’ ‘ excellent 1’ ‘an extra- 
ordinarj’^ catastrophe !’ — the re.st of his companions echo 
him, and he goes on talking .about something else; 
leaving the unfortunate proser in the middle of liis 
story. Good -breeding, we know, demands that these 
expedients should be put into operation as seldom as 
possible, and when tliey are, with the utmost delicacy ; 
but there is a point beyond which yiolitencss may be 
allowed to step, and surel}^ never with so many excuses 
as for the purpose of smothering a long dull pointless 
story, badly told.,. 

FACTS ABOUT THE CHINESE. 

FIRST ARTICLE. 

ChiRTAiN transactions in the East have brought the 
Chinese more prominently before the notice of the Euro- 
pean public at the present moment than at any former 
period. The mysterious veil behind which they have 
always shrouded themselves, by a rigid exclusion of 
foreigners from their country, has been lately thrust 
aside by the sword, and the insight thus alibrded has 
added a few more facts to our already slender stock 
of information regarding them. 

A striking fact arrests attention at the very outset of 
an inquiry into the state of this singular people : they 
exist, as we sec them at the present moment, exactly as 
they did 3000 years ago. Not only did the same code of 
law's govern their remote ancestors as now' rule them, 
hut their dress, habits, manners, houses, and even per- 
sons (except tlie fashion of wearing long tails, which 
was introduced by their Tartar conquerors), are pre- 
cisely similar. , 'Whoever, therefore, sees a Chinese 
man or woman, beholds the counterpart of a being 
who lived thousands of years ago. Their similarity of 
person is explained by tlie exclusion of foreigners, and 
the interminable intermarrying of the same race, natu- 
rally reproducing tl>e same set of features — a pecu- 
liar it}'- so perplexing to strangers, that it is difficult tq 
distinguish the countenance of one nativf from anotli^^ 
The strict accordance of their laws, customs, and 
of life, with those of the past> however, involves a 
longer explanation, hut one of peculiar interest. 

T'he prime canon of Chinese belief is, that their con- 
stitution and laws ditQ perfect ^ and that the ancient 
sages who framed their institutions were infallible. The ? i 
word from which we derive the tend 'China is Tchoung* 1 
k&uc; one signification of which is, ‘the kingdom pet- 
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governed.’ * Impressed with such a helief, it fol- 
lows that any alteration in, or addition to, the funda- 
mental prinaples of the constitution ^id laws, would be 
a tacit contradiction of the omniscience of their sages ; 
a piece of presumption they deem so unpardonable, that 
any person who publicly propounds a theory which can- 
not be found in, or borne out by, the ancient writings, 
is punished as a blasphemer. Originality, and all at- 
tempts at social or national improvement, are therefore 
in China capital offences ; and it results, as their code 
of laws deseinds from the most important regulations 
of slate polity down to the minutest arrangements of 
private life, and as It can never be legally altered, 
that all things are as nearly as possible at a stand-still. 

That the basis ^t least of the Chinese government is 
of great antiquity, is proved by its form, which is 
stilctly patriarchal. The emperor is considered as the 
father, or, as they themselves express it, ‘ the father and 
mother* of his people. As sucli, he possesses, theoreti- 
cally, undefined, undivided, unlimited power. ‘ Heaven,’ 
says Confucius, ‘ has n(?t two suns, earth has not two 
kings, a family has not two masters, a sovereign power 
has not two directors — one God, one emperor.’ Every 
expedient, therefore, which it is possilde for ingenuity 
to contrive, has been put in practice to instil into 
the minds of the people a veneration for their ruler. 
Besides being their earthly father, he is deemed their 
sole mediator with Heaven, of which he is not only said, 
but believed to be the ‘ son,’ for each dynasty has 
claimed a divine origin. He is held in law to be Heaven’s 
sole vicegerent upon earth, cvcr\" other sovereign being 
considered as his vassaLt ' He is seldon^ seen in public, 
when he so far condescends, lie is habited in yellow 
— the colour of the sun. In all ttie public courts and 
balls throughout the empire, be is represented by a 
yellow screen, before which his subjects are bound to 
knock their heads on the ground nine times, an opera- 
tion called the kow-tow, or knock-head. To omit this de- 
‘ fereutial and difficult ceremony, or to offer the smallest 
disrespect to the silken representative of sovereignty, is a 
grave offence. When the Eoo-quen (lieutenant-governor) 
of the Canton or Quangtung province wished to insult 
the English in the highest degree at the commencement 
of the late war, he ordered the curtain placed before 
Sir Thomas Lawrence’s portrait of George IV. to be 
drawi), and then sat witli his back to it. — The venera- j 
tion of the Chinese for their emperor is carried so far, 
that even his palace is deemed holy ground ; and for 
any hut the privileged to enter it, is sacrilege. In the 
provinces an imperial edict is received with the burning 
of incense. In short, every act and ceremony which is 
calculated to excite superstitious reverence for, and to 
surround the emperor with, superhuman attributes, is 
prescribed by tlie law. 

Ear, however, from depending solely on the venera- 
tion and filial love of his so-called children, liis celestial 
majesty Is furnished with powers to enforce his autho- 
rity which would be, if carried fully into effect, tre- 
mendous. The institution of a hereditary nobility being 
quite unknown in China, he has no troublesonje peers 
to thwart his will; the prosperity or disgrace of the 
meanest subject is at his disposal; anff'tliough a large 
proportion of the iJopulation hold official employments, 
the entire patronage of the empire is vested in its ruler. 
He is not only the fountain of all honour, but of all 
mercy, for the lives of his people are in his hands. But 
! he is never allowed to be seen in? the character of an 
j avenger; when any punishment is awardedf ifc is at- 

, ♦ From the Chinctse dictionary of Khangr-bi, quoted In Klaliroth’s 
MemoirH Uelatiff* ii l'A$ie, p. 2(17, vol. ili. This was one of the 
ancient names in une amongst the Chinese themselves, and which 
we obtained from the Malay term Tcbloa. Generally speaking, 
ho'a'over, the Chinese call their country after the reigning dynasty. 
Xhafc bf Thising hoing now on the throne they speak of each other 
*9 or * men of THlng.’ 

f As explained at page .to (tf our last volume, the functions qf an 
: fStWlii an independent kingdom are unknown in China 

^ the country in that oharaoter are called tribute- 

bharbrs, aQd are said to come to pay homage. 


tributed to the stem justice of the law ; wb^n mercy is 
to be shown, it is the emperor who extends it to the 
culprit. 

The administrative machinery by which the emperor 
of China is assisted in governing the nation, is, without 
doubt, the most complete system of despotic rule ever 
contrived. Though simple in its principles, its details 
reach every link in the chain of society, from the stejis 
of the throne to the interior of the humblest dwelling. 
Next after the emperor^ls a sort of privy council, con- 
sisting of six members, who also act as presidents of six 
other boards or committees, by which the business of 
the realm is carried on. The first of these councils — 
called Cii-poo — takes an account of all tlie official ap- 
pointments and cognisance of the punishment, degradu'- 
tion, or promotion of the various persons employed in 
the service of the state. No. 2 is Hoo-poo, or revenue- 
board, which has charge of the financial affairs of the 
country. No. 3 — Lee-poo — executes the laws respecting 
rites and ceremonies. No. 4 is the Ping-poo, and forms 
a war-office regulating all business connected with tlie 
army. No. .5 is the Hing-poo, or supreme court of 
criminal jurisdiction. No. 6 — Kung-poo — is the board 
of public works, which in China are very extensive, the 
country being everywhere intersected with canals, 
roads, and bridges, and provided with dams and sluices 
to Avard off the frequent inundations of the innumerable 
rivers. 

Connected with the bo-ard of offices is one of the most 
gratifying traits in the Chinese coiptitution, Avhich is, 
that rank and honour— synonymous in China with 
official employment — can only be gained‘'by merit and 
learning. An individual born’ of the humblest parents 
is eligible for the highest offices, provided his acquire- 
ments enable him to pass the requisite examinations; 
while the son of the emperoi can only obtahi honours 
by competing with the rest of the subjects. Heredi- 
tary distinction is so completely disregarded, that the 
emperor may appoint any successor he chooses, whether 
rcjlated to himself or not. That every inducement shall 
be held out for education, there is in each city at 
least one public school, in large ones several, super- 
intended by a regular edut^ational staff under the Id- 
poo board, where poor youths can pursue their studies. 
These consist in the accpiirement of a thorough know- 
ledge of the Chinese classics, or works of the ancient 
sages, Avhicli embrace every subject, from the statutes 
to poetry .and fiction. It is obvious that the highest en- 
dowment demanded of the scholar is memory : the more 
exalted powers of the mind must be rigidly suppressed ; 
for wo to the unfortunate genius who should be convicted 
of putting forth an original idea, or obtnide the most 
trifling notion in opposition to the dicta of the revered 
sages and commentators! The humblest officials, how- 
ever, can only be appointed on proving their full ac- 
quaintance with what has been written concerning their 
respective duties. Even the lowest policeman—a nume- 
rous body in the country —is to a certain extent a scholar. 
Candidates for subordinate honours ‘ go up’ once a year 
in the hall of the literary chancellor of the district in 
which they reside ; hut for the most exalted degrees, 
examinations are triennial, and take place in the capital 
of the province, in Pekin, and before the empetor him- 
self. At the approach of these three-yearly exhibitions, 
public attention throughout the realiA is excited to the 
utmost." Thousands assemble in the cities where the* 
examinations take place ; and the Rev. diaries Giitzlaff 
declares, that on one occasion as many as 12,000 
strangers assembled in Canton during an examination 
for the Keu-jin (raised man) degree. As soon as the 
results are known, the country from one end to the 
other resounds With the names of the successful candi- 
dates, a list of whom is eireulated in- every city; Their 
parents and relations attach placards to their houses, 
to inform the public of the goJid fortune their son has 
brought oil them, and they are bverwhelirted with the 
congratulations of their firiends. The literary ardour of 
^Chine^ students is unparalleled. Men of seventy have 
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been known to aspire to the rank of Sew-tsae (flowery 
talent), and students of eighty to covet the distinction 
of ‘ raised men.’ or Ken-jin. 

Of all the offices to which successful students arc cli- 
gible^ none, except seats at the metropolitan boards, are 
so important as that of governors-general of provinces, 
of whom there are eight. In China Proper there arc 
eighteen provinces, and a lieutenant-governor (F«o- 
tfuen) presides over each. The jurisdictions of every 
subordinate officer, from this lieutenant-governor down 
to the pettiest magistrate, are defined with the most 
systematic precision. Every province is divided and 
subdivided into so many minute sections, that, while 
the <0hincse have somewhat limited ideas of geo- 
graphy, the science of topography is nowhere carried 
to so high a point of perfection. This has hcen ac- 
complished chiefly for administrative purposes, so that 
the duties of every official may he definitely marked 
out. Provinces are separated into districts, called 
ybo, which are again portioned off into choo, and those 
once more into heen. The importance and nature of 
every town in the kingdom is at once ascertained by 
its terminating syllable. Tlius, the native term for 
Canton is Kwang-tung-/(yo, wliich shoAvs it to be the 
metropolis of a district. The same rule applies to the 
titles of chief magistrates ; they are Tbo-yuen, or choo- 
yuen, or /leen-yuen, according to the extent of their 
jurisdictions. Each district has a regular establish- 
ment of military, revenue, ceremonial, punitive, and 
engineering offfeers, tlie respective chiefs of whom are 
accountable parti/ to the Eoo-yuen, but chiefly to 
one of the^ sic hoards at Pekin. A list of all persons 
employed under govenmieut is published four times 
a-year at Pekin, and is exactly of the same nature as 
I our ‘ Red Book.’ 

I The imperial statutes arc collected in the ‘Fa-tsing- 
, hwuy-le(}n-sz<>le,’ or books of the laws of the Tsing 
dynasty, and are prodigiously voluminous. A competent 
I writer declares, that there does not exist in the whole 
j range of human action a singlt! fault Avhich is not^ioticed 
I in this code, and its due punishment apportionea. The 
fundamental or abridged statutes have been translated 
i into English by Sir George Staunton, and underwent 
i elaborate criticism in the Edinburgh Review, which 
i awarded to them the following praise. ‘ It is,’ remarks 
j the reviewer, with every show of justice, ‘ a clear, 

I coruiise, and distinct series of enactments, savouring 
I throughout of practical judgment and European good 
! sense ; and if not always conformable to our improved 
notj^oua of o-xpediency in this country, in general ap- 
proaching to them more nearly than the codes of most 
other nations.’* — Tlie scales of punishment are inva- 
riably regulated by strokes of the bamboo ; hence the 
Chinese empire has been compared to a school, of which 
the magistrates are the masters, and the people the 
pupils. The bamboo is the ferula, and care is taken that 
the cliild shall not be spoiled by sparing the rod. The 
number of blows of the bamboo, together with its various 
weights and tliicknesses, is placed opposite every pos- 
sible crime and misdemeanour. That no person w'hatever 
may plead ignorance of the law, tlie penal statutes are 
printed in a cheap form and widely diffused, and every 
year sixteen disepurses are read to the public on various 
subjects, aivl one of them inculcates the propriety of 
each individual becoipiug acquainted with the laws, and 
. with the penalties of disobedience. • 

Thus, not only are the laws framed upon the wisest 
principles, but ignorance of them is next to impossible. 
A stranger, therefore, becoming acquainted with the 
multifarious provisions for upholding and enforcing mo- 
rality, loyalty. and all the social virtues, is apt to 
believe tha,t tlie Chinese arc. the best-behaved people 
under thn sun. Our short description, however, is as 
Qnty appUcahk to the tlieory of the constitution ': a 
knowledge of the practical administration of the laws 
dispels such an iUusioii ; for the Chinese are— -from the 
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very principles under which they exist, and conse- 
quently from a necessity only to be removed by an alte- 
ration of those principles — a nation of hypocrites. This 
is a comprehensive verdict, but its justice is readily ex- 
plained. ' 

Their prime and fundamental fallacy is their intense 
veneration for the ancients. Their code of laws^ — 
though without doubt the most wonderful monument 
of wisdom, worldly experience, and forethought, wMch 
remote antiquity has bequeathed to any nation — was 
perhaps as near perfection as the Cliinese believe when 
applied to the habits of men who lived three thou- 
sand years ago ; but the great alterations which time 
has since brought about, render many of those antique 
regulations quite inapplicable to the present state of 
society. Consequently, the entire population, includ- 
ing the govenuneiit itself, unable to square their ac- 
tions by ^heir laws, study every art wliich hypocrisy 
can su^gilfst to tievm to do so. 'riieir modern practices 
necessarily jvage a constant warfare with their ancient 
theories, and tlie proficiency of the meanest peasant in 
warping and evading the la^v, la not to be surpassed by 
the most acoomplislied English special pleader ; inso- 
I much that when we examine the actions of the Chinese 
as a nation closely, we shall discover, that from the ein- 
I>oror down to the beggar, the great business of life is as 
much to evade as to obey the law. 

The anomalies produced by tWis rooted veneration for 
antiquity, act both for and against the people. In the 
first placic, it materially lessens the emperor’s despotic 
sway. Though theoretically the most absolute of auto- 
crats, he is far more the slave of precedent and cere- 
mony than his meanest subjects. Being considered the 
011 % mediator between man and Heaven, he is held - 
responsible for every misfortune that hai^pens to the 
nation, and every calamity is conceived to be the con- ! 
sequence of some sin he has committed. When insur- 
rections, famines, earthquakes, or inundations (the 
latter being very frequent) afflict the peox>le, he is 
obliged to do penance ; he appears in the meanest 
dress, strips the x^alacc of its ornaments, and suspends 
all court amusements ; but even when thus humiliated, 
he is looked upon as the x>eculiar object of Heaven’s 
regard. A specimen of one of iiis self-confessions and 
condemnations will show to what humiliations the em- 
XKjror i.s obliged to submit. On the occasion of a 
destructive drought, the following disxflay was made in 
the Pekin Gazette for July 25, 1832 : — ‘I, minister of 
heaven, am placed over mankind, and am responsible for 
keeping tlie w'orld in order and tranquillising the peoide. 
Prostrate, I beg imperial Heaven to pardon my igno- 
rance and stuiiidity, and to grant me renovation, for 
myriads of innocent people arc involved by me, a single 
man. My sins are so numerous, it is difficult to escape 
from them. — Summer is past, emd autumn arrived ; to 
■wait longer will be impossible. Knocking head (that is, 
performing the kow-tow)^ 1 pray imperial Heaven to 
hasten and confer gracious deliverance, a speedy and 
divinely-beneficent rain, and to save the peoiile’s lives, 
and in some degree relieve my /niquities,’ — Autocrat as 
he is, the ‘ celestial’ monarch daily courts public opinion 
ill the Pekin Jlazette. Each laudable action he may 
perform, with the motives and the various reasons that 
ma^ have given rise to it, is announced in this vehicle 
for imx)erial panegyric, which is sent into every corner 
of the empire, and read in all the taverns and tea-houses. 
So much is he under the influence of custom, that he 
dare not omit the niost disagreeable duty exacted of 
him, or swerve one iota from the example of the long 
train of his predecessors. While giving audience to his 
ministers, Avliieli he does on eve^ fifth da)% he cannot 
relax in the least from the fatiguing support of his 
dignity : he must not even lean back in his chair. Thus, 
though the lives and liberty of thix3e hundred miUions 
arc said to be at his command, he Is deprived of libeirty ; 
himselfl 

But besides the national ve^oration for old usage, 
the numerical streifgth of the Chinese nation plaoes 
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a very strong bar against the will of the emperor. 
There is nothing so much dreaded by the authorities 
as a mob, which is, according to one of their say- 
ings, *moro dangerous than a troop of wild beasts.’ 
The strongest instance which could be adduced of the 
combined power of ancient custom and the force of mere 
numbers, is the fact, that when the Mantchoo Tartars 
conquered the country in 1652, the usurper was, as 
his successors have been, obliged to conform to the 
Chinese ancient usages. The most they could do was 
to force the Chinese into wearing long tails, though 
many sturdy patriots actually lost tlieir heads rather 
than conform even in so trifling a matter. The victors, 
instead of overrunning the country, and placing the 
natives in subjection, could only keep their looting by 
conforming to the prejudices and customs of the natives ; 
and the military conquerors were, in point of fact, re- 
conquered by the moral force of Chinese institutions. 
The national horror for foreigners obliges the Tartars to 
reside quite apart; and every town in China is divided 
into two sections by a thick wall — one for the Chinese, 
the other for the Tartars. These arc, moreover, only 
permitted to take a small share in the civil administra- 
tion of affaire, though the emperor himself is of Tartar 
descent. 

So much for the anomalous and artificial position of the 
enaperor. The condition of his ministers and underlings 
4i^hibjts even more forcibly how little the ancient theory 
ci^tlie Chinese constitution agrees with its practical work- 
ing. The impossibility, on the one hand, of obeying 
•: all the multifarious laws and regulations which it pre- 
r f ^ of practising the fine maxims of morality 

1 'it i^ulcates, and, on the other, the ncvcr-ceajng 

i appear to do so, produce a universal system 

( vlplflteipicion and trickery. Nearly every employed is a 
^ " isjpy bn the actions of his brother ofIi(;er. To begin at 
W top of the official tree : the highest six olficers of 
state, who preside over the six metropolitan boards, arc 
spies over the actions and words of the membcr.s of 
each, which they regularly report to the emperor. J'or 
fear of intrigue and collusion, no two relations within 
the fourth degree can sit at the same hoard. In the 
provinces, the grand object is to detach every officer 
from the affections of the people, that the.se may be all 
centred in the emperor, and that there may be no 
plotting against the state. For a minister, therefore, to 
be popular, is to be truly \infortunate. No provincial 
ofl[icer, from a viceroy to the pettiest magistrate, can 
hold employment in a district where he has relations : 
he can neither marry nor purc^hase lands in it; and his 
term of office is seldom longer than three years — so that 
a constant change of officials goes on thrmighoiit the 
empire. The consequence is, that every placeman takes 
care to make the most of his time, and screws as many 
perquisites out of the unfortunate people over whom he 
has jurisdicticii as he possibly can. But even when he 
has thus made a large fortune, he is very liable U) lose 
it ; for the government, after winking at his extortions 
till they have become something considerable, or too 
glaring to be tolerated, often pounces on the extor- 
tioner, accuses liim of some crime — he is tried — his 
ill-gotten gains are seized, poured inta the imperial 
treasury, and he is very often condemned to depth. 
That accusers may not be wanting, the six presidents, 
or spies in chief, form themselves into a seventh board, 
called Too-tche-yuen, for the purpose of despatching 
spies into every part of the country to examine into 
,and report the conduct of the several officers. To 
complete this system, every individual is invited to send 
up accusations against the government servants. This 
was originally intended as a ready channel for the com- 
plaints of the people to the car of the emperor, and is 
f aunted as smib ; but, like most other of the state regula- 
tions, it is abused in the way we have described. 

The coij^tlon, manners, and morality of the Chinese 
people thus completely formed by their institu- 
tions^ a|lia the mode wliich those institutions are 

series of contradlc- 

tions, which in fact have tended to keep Europeans much 
in the dark respecting their true condition. Those who 
judge them by the theories and precepts of their sages, 
believe them unequalled for morality and good conduct ; 
those who perceive how much these theories are de- 
parted from, must acknowledge that hypocrisy at least 
is a main characteristic of the nation. To the mode of 
life, ingenuity, and customs of this singular people, we 
intend devoting succeeding articles. 

‘NEVEK WASTE BREAD.’ 

The Dutch are a reflecting and sententious people ; and 
one of them, according to the report of a gentleman who 
had lived long among them, defined education thus — 

‘ Every word a precept, every action an example,* The 
Scotch, in their practice, seem very strictly to follow this 
definition ; for wuth them example to the young is anxi- 
ously attended to, and instruction introduced upon 
every fitting opportunity. ‘Mind the bairns! mind the 
bairns!’ would a late Presbyterian pastor settled in 
London say, when calling to chide any laxity in at- 
tending church ; and 

‘ The father mixes a’ wl admonition 1106,“ 

says Burns, in one of the most true and beautiful pic- 
tures of Scottish life ever drawn. 

They give their instructions in various ways — by 
example, by precept, and by storjr. In humble and 
middle life in particular all are anxioutly, adhibited ; 
for in these ranks generally tlie young person has no- 
thing to look to but his or her good conduct; and often 
when strangers consider the young Scotchman or 
Scotchwoman us naturally wary and calculating, they 
are only following x)recepts, or reflecting on examples, 
anxiously impressed upon tliem by friends now far dis- 
tant, and wiiose precepts have from that circumstance 
a sort of sacredness, for they are associated with all the 
deep and moving memories 6f home. 

One of llicii* earliest precepts is against unnecessary 
wastti of anything; not from the natural and proper 
consideration that it is waste, and consequently an un- 
necessary and improper expense, but from the yet 
higher consideration that, however they themselves 
miglit be able to afford that waste, it is unlawful as 
others are concerned ; as llie rich cannot waste anything 
that they do not tlicrehy render dear to the poor. And, 
above all tilings, they arc apt to look wdtli horror on the 
waste of human food, or indeed any food ; first, from the 
trouble and toil it..occasions to produce it; and next, be- 
cause it is indispensable to existence. Bread in parti- 
cular is recognised as the symbol of all subsistence, and 
is therefore termed ‘ the staff of life.’ And as every 
Flemish child is taught to look with alarm on pulling 
up grass, as tending to destroy the tenacity of the soil, 
and consequently the security of the country which 
depends upon the maintenance of its dikes, so the 
Scottish child is taught to look with alarm on the waste 
of bread, because the want of that article is fatal, and 
in Scotland has been often felt. 

The following little story, which the writer heard 
when very young from the lips of a revered relative, 
and has never forgotten, discloses also some other of the 
feelings peculiar to Scotland at that period : — ‘ My 
father,’ she said, ‘ was a tenant of the good but unfor- 
tunate Lord Pitsligo. It was in the spring of the ’45, 
immediately after the defeat of the j)rince’8 army at 
Culloden, and when tJie gentlemen out upon that uiifor- 
tunate occasion, and many of the commons too, were 
hiding for tlitflr lives, that 1, then a very young woman, 
was left in charge of the house, my father and all the 
ftprvanti' being engaged at their seed-time, and my 
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mother, who was delicate, being not yet out of bed. I 
was busy preparing breakfast, when a very old and in- 
firm man came to the door, and in the humblest man- 
ner requested to be allowed to warm himself by the fire. 
He was trembling from cold, and 1 not only requested 
him to enter, but hastened to place a chair for him, and 
make the fire warmer for his use. After sitting a little 
time, he asked if 1 could give him a little bread and 
milk, and I immediately brought some, and placed the 
milk on the fire to take the chill off it. As I gave him 
the bread a small morsel fell on the floor, and I touched 
it With my foot to put it out of the way among the ashes, 
when the old man immediately stopped me. “Do not 
that!” he said, trembling from cold or from emotion; 

“ Merer wajste bread! Tlie time has been that 1 have 
given gold for a handful of drammack,* kneaded in a 
soldier’s bonnet. They that waste bread may fear that 
they shall one day come to want it !” A-s he said this, 
he stooped down and picked up the crumb I had dropt, 
and cleaning it on his bosom, and looking upwards, put 
it reverently into his mouth. I saw, as he stretched 
forth his hand, that it w^as fair as a lady’s, and that his 
lin(ai, tliough coarse, was very clean ; and as soon as 

I could, without alarming him, I asked if 1 could serve 
him in anything farther, as I tbougbt 1 heard my motlier 
call. I went to her, securing4be outtT door in passing, 
for I feared lie might be some person in Iroublo, and told 
her what I had seen. She immediately sprung up to 
dress herself, where 1 was, and ivi 

a very few minutes she was in the kitchen, closing tlic 
door qfter Iier. 1 immediately heard her sobbing, 

I ventureij t# peep through tlie kc.y-liole, when I sew 
my mother on lier knees^atthe old man’s feet, and bath- 
ing his hands in her tears. It was Lord Titsligo ! 

After many sufferings from age and illness, and many 
liair-breadth ’scapes in many disguises, and from liviiig 
often in holes w liere scarcely a wdid creature could have 
lived, li(5 had draw'ii tow'artls his own estates, to live the 
short yieriod he might be allow’ed to live, or die among 
j his own peoi»le; knowing tliat if tluy could not save 
Ixirn, at least he should have their symjiatliy. 

JIc liad been driven from a cave in the neighbourhood, 
in consequence of living been dragged by some soldiers, 
who did not know his person, to discover the scene of 
liis own ci)n(!ealment ; and wdiere, if he liad been found, 
instead of in its neighbourhood, he would certainly have 
been secured : he had tlierefore since been less comfort- 
able, On a part of his estate there were some large 
cairns, called the Cairns of Titsligo, memorials, as it is 
thought, of former battles and huryings. On the top of 
tliesc the shepherds liad formed hollow^s, in which they 
might sit slieltered, and yet see their herds. In one of 
these the old nobleman had taken up his abode, because 
from it he could setJ to a distance around, and on occa- 
sion creep into a hole that had been- scooped out in it, 
just capable of receiving liira, and even of concealing 
liiin if not narrowdy souglit for. There he spent many 
days, looking upon liis ruined residence, and upon the 
lands no longer his, and envying, doubtless, the humblest 
labourer upon them ; and there he had passed the cold 
and cruel night preceding this interview'. I w'cll rc- 
luembercd,* said my old friend, ‘ the tliick carpeting of 
his spacious dining-room, its curtains of velvet deeply 
fringed wdth gold, and the jiroud looks of himself and 
hig ancestors, as they were pictured on its w alls, now 

• ruined and blackened by the fire of the desfroyer. I 
had even seen liis proud beaiing, as, walking on the sea- 
beach between his castle and the humbler hut still 
beautiful residence of his near neighbour Pittulie, he 

• endeavoured to persuade him to join in the rising for 
the prince ; and the solemn courteousness wuth which 
he rode througli the village, as he jiarted for- the expe- 
dition, bowing on all sides to his tenants, wdio had come 
reverently to see him leave them ; and, young as I was, 
I could not but contrast all this wdth wdmt I now saw. 

My mother, suspecting I might be liste!iing or anxi- 

ous, came out, and hurried me before her, puttiiig her 
hand on her lips at the same time to impose silence. 
When we reached the bedroom she broke out afresh, 
regretting beyond everything tliat he must again en- 
counter the cruel season, without the possibility of their 
adding almost any comfort. A blanket, however, or 
blankets, were, I suppose, carried that night to the 
cairn, and also some food and drink. He was soon after 
conveyed to Auchirics' where lie lived long, and, after 
many escapes, at bst died in peace. Everybody in the 
neighbourhood knew of his residence. The very ehildreu 
would go and peej) through the chinks of the garden- 
door as he Silt reading, but they never breatlied his 
name. The farm on which the cairn where he was con- 
cealed is situated, though now disjoined from his estates, 
is called the farm of “ J iord’s-Cairn” to this day, and 
will never he named without remcmbci ing the cause ; 
nor shall I ever forget the lesson he taught me, never 
to wastiaiaJSread.’ 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Tin: NICITT IIEIOKE A DUEL. 

Real life has situations of triigic interest, comiiared 
witli which tliose of fiction sink into the character of 
tame and modified imitations. The following is a de- 
scription of a situation of this jbrder — Colonel and Mrs 
Eaw'cett during the night preceding the duel which 
proved fatal to that gentleman, July 184J. The 
passage is extracted from a letter in which Mrs Fawcett 
addresses tJie public in vindication of her husband. 

‘Ho did not hear from Lieutenant Cuddy till near ; ; , 
midnight, when he received a note, a few lines of which ' I 
I read over Ids shoulder; and wlicn I saw that tli^* , S! v 
puriKirt was, that Lieutenant Cuddy had failed 
endeavours to efioefc an arrangement, and that J J 

were to go out, 1 fell back on my chair, nearly fainting, r ‘ 
when my hushaiul said in a disxileased inarmcr, “ Oh, | 
this is just what I feared — that you would fail me when | 

I most required your firmness and obedience.” He 
then went to order a carriage to come early tlie next 
morning, desiring me to get the servants to bed, but 
observed, that as it w'as already so late, it would he 
better for u.s botli to sit up. He soon came back, and 
lay down on the sofa, wdiilst I sat by his side. Thus 
passed the remainder of that sad night. He occasionally 
dozed, hut I saw he watched me strictly, and was un- 
easy if I attempted to quit him. However. I had no 
idea whatever of endeavouring to givt; into rmat ion, for 

I w'elJ knew' my husband’s eharaottn’ ; although he never 
had ain' concealments from mo, and ivas kind, afiec- 
tionate, and indulgent in the higliest ilegrec, yet ho 
would never have forgiven the sliglrtest interference on 
my part in a matter of honour liud duty. I rdso never 
thought that Lieutenant Munro would fire at him ; and 
as r knew his own resolve not to discliarge his pistol, 

I w^as assured all w^ould terminate happily, though I 
had a feeling of terror I could not then account for. * * 

‘ Shortly after my husband had dressed and break- 
fasted, the carriage arri ved (I think it was near five 
o clock), and he sent me down to unfasten the hall-door, 
lest, the ringing should rouse the servants, which I did. 

He then said, on taking leave of me, “God bless you, 
my beloved Annie I you have shown yourself this night 
to he a true and devoted wife ; and remember, whatever 
haxipeiis, 1 go out with a clear conscience, for they have 
for(‘ed me into this, and I will never fire at your sister’s 
husiiaTid,” He then ran down the stairs, and let him- 
self out.’ 

TIic remote cause of the death of tliis gentleman was 
liis having expressed dissatisfaction at the way in wdiich 
his hrother-in-laW liad transacted for him the sale of a 
house. Some high words which ensued on this subject 
could only be brought to a satisfactory result by the 
tw o men going out to take the chance of destroying 
etu-Ii other. How inordinately strange that such a sys- 
tem should continue to exist in the nineteenth century 

. — ■ - ■ 

1 * Meal and water. * • 
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; .^and stranger still, that it should be taeitly eounte- 
nanced by courts and authorities, and seriously defended 
by many iutelUgent persons I It is unquestionably the 
purest relic of medisQval barbarism which has descended 
to our time. 

HOUSE-FLIES. 

Amongst domestic plagues flies are generally included. 
Few persons know from whence they come, or are aware 
that there are numerous species which inhabit our dwell- 
ings. Some of these species a good deal resemble each 
other, whilst others, are so very dissimilar, that the 
smaller ones are supposed to be the young of the larger 
individuals. In our days, w'hen natural science has ar- 
rived at such a degree of perfection — when every year 
brings forth works of amusement and instruction adapted 
to every age, as well as for every class of societj^ — ^it 
seems incredible that any one should be so ignorant of 
the things which daily surround him, us to suppose that 
flies vary in size according to their age ; and that, con- 
sequently, the large and small are the old and young of. 
the same species. To af^sist in dissipating such errors, 
we glean i'rom the Correspondence of the Gardeners' 
Chronicle the following facts, connected with the history 
of the common house-fly ; — 

There are fifty, perhaps a hundred, different sorts of 
flies and gnats which annually visit our apartments, 
and establish theniselv(^ as regular domestics. Amongst 
the most familiar of these are the green-bottle, the blue- 
bottle or flesh-fly, the larder-fly impatiently bouncing 
against the windows, the biting house-fly, which inter- 
rupts our reveries by its unwelcome attacks on the legs 
and ankles, and the lesser and larger house flics, alight- 
ing on our food, and soiling the furniture. All of them 
are unpleasant companions — tickling, teasing, devour- 
ing ; the most unceremonious visitors— paying respect 
neither to time, place, nor person. 

I ' , Their economy and traiislbrmation being similar, the 

domestic fly may be taken as the type of the whole 
race. Like most insects, it lays eggs, which are de- 
: > .,|K>sited in liot and moist dunghills, and among other 
petrifying refuse. These eggs are hatclied into minute 
maggots of a dirty white and yellow colour, which feed 
till they arrive at about twice the size of a caraway 
seed, and in this state they tumble hit tier and thither, 
without any distinct organs of locomotion. When fat 
I ’ ,^nd full fed, the maggots lie dormant a few hours, dur- 
ing which time the skin hardens, ^and becomes an oval 
pylindrical case, of a chestnut colour ; and in this re- 
spect the two-wihged flies differ from jill the 

,other orders of insects, which cast tlieir skins when they 
'^come chrysalides. In the chrysalis state they remain 
from a few days to as many weeks, according to the 
temperature; many of them, no doubt, sleeping through- 
out winter. During th is period of repose, the recent mag- 
got is undergoing a wonderful transformation wd thin his 
own skin, which ultimately opens at one end by a little 
circular lid, and out creeps the house-fly, with its body 
and sU legs as large as at any subsequent period of its 
life ; indeed the abdoiimn js often larger, as it is filled : 
with a fluid necessary to the expansion of the wings. 
When the fly issues from the chrysalis, the only part 
which has to grow is the wings — these* being at that , 
stage two little crumpled moist objects on each side of ; 
the body. The first act of the insect, therefore, is, be- 
fore they dry, to crawl up some object, when the fluid 
‘ in the abdomen gravitates, or is forced into the nervures ' 
i of the wings, and expands the wrinkles ; at last these 
i ; ^|>pendages are stretclied out, and covered with a deli- ; 

transparent, but iridescent membrane, and then i 
I ■ ^he little animal is ready for flight. 

; triie house-fly, thus completed, is too well known to , 
) require any lengthened description. It still bears the 
technical name assigned to it by Linnasus {musca domes- 
; tt’ is clothed with black hairs and bristles ; the ^ 
aiitehm, or feelers, are black, and feathered ; the eyes < 
^mote, and of a dull browmish-red ; the space be- ) 
is Idack^ but the face. is satiny yellowish- 1 


white ; and a similar Lae surrounds the eyes; the thprax 
or body is bright gray, with four blackish stripes dmyn 
the back; the abdomen is ash-coloured, with douded 
markings; and the six legs are long, slender, and black- 
ish. The fly thus described is a very pretty animal ; 
and when seen under the microscope, presents one of the 
most })crfect and elegant objects in animated nature. 
Its whole anatomy and structure are beautifully adapted 
to its mode of life ; its orbicular eyes enable, it to see 
above, beneath, and around it ; its proboscis, which it 
elongates and contracts at pleasure, can seize and ex- 
tract the juices of the minutest particle; and its tiny 
feet, which act like a boy’s sucker, enable it not only 
to climb the smoothest surface, but to walk even with 
its back downwards. 

The domestic fly is very generally diffused ; and British 
naturalists state, that the musca dumestica of Canada, 
the United States, Cape of Good Hoiie, Hobart Town, 
&e. is one and the same with that wliich frequents our 
own apartments. To the same genus as musca domes- 
tica belongs the green-bottle (ilf . Cersar), and the blue- 
bottle (il/. vomitaria). The larder-fly, so like the blue- 
bottle, belongs to another genus (anthomyid), which also 
includes the lesser house-fly, vulgarly believed to be the 
young of musca domesLica. The biting house-fly ranks 
under a third genus, termed stomoxys^ from the struc- 
ture of the mouth, which is horny, and formed for 
piercing. 

1 

BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 

THORWALDSEN. • r 

The bi.story of Thorwaldsen, the most eminent of mo- 
dern sculptors, affords anotlier instance of the wonders 
which are to be accomplished, by assiduous perseverance, 
in surmounting iK>verty and all the attendant evils it 
casts in the way of struggling but determined genius. 

In 1770, a poor sculptor from Iceland, named Gols- 
kalk Thorwaldsen, travelled with his young wife, the 
-daughter of a clergyman, to seek his fortune in Copen- 
hagen. On the 19tlii of November, and while continu- 
ing their route, a sou was bom, who w.'is named Albert, 
or Bertel. This was the afterwards famous sculptor. 
The father, after settling in Copenhagen, was not long 
in obtaining emploj^ment, and received severiil commis- 
sions for carving figure-heads for the Danish navy. 
Being constantly in the workshop, a chisel was amongst 
young ThorwtUdsen’s earliest playthings; for as soon 
as he had strength enough to hold a carving instru- 
ment, his father taught him to assist in the \rork. 
The extreme aptitude which he evinced made a strong 
impression on his parents, who, too poor to provide 
him with special instruetdts, sent him to the gratui- 
tous school of arts established in Copenhagen. For 
some time he did not distinguish himself beyond his 
fellow-scholars ; but in due time his natural genius de- 
velojied itself, and in 1787, when he had attained the 
age of seventeen, he obtained a silver medal as a prize 
for one of his productions. It would seem that at 
tliis period he had no greater ambition than that of 
following his father’s branch of the profession, and 
sculpturing allegorical ornaments for sliipif ; but he - 
was reserved for a brighter destiny. The historical 
painter Abildgaard, appreciating the iQperior taleut 
dismayed in his early artistic eflbrtp/ took him ko far j 
under IJs protection as to give him gratuitous lOssons, j 
and was pleased to find they werO fully profited by. In | 
1789 young Thorwaldsen carried away a seebitd prize, i 
and two years Uter the gold medal ; finally, in I7d3, his 
diligence and abilities met with the highest rewh^ tlie 
academy evef bestowed, namely, the ‘prkb i^ ROftie’— 
that is {o say, an annual peilsion of 120^ i^early 
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L.50)^ gfiiaranteed for three year#, to enable him to 
ptbeeed to, anil stndy in, the metropolis of art. Before, 
ho:v:ever, taking his departure, he remained two years 
longer at Copenhagen, closely oocupiod in the study 
of his profbssion ; hut on the 20th of May 1793 he em- 
barked on board a Danish frigate. His voyage was 
lonfc and tedious. The vessel touched at a great num- 
ber of ports, and did not reach Rome till the month of 
March in the year following. * Once, however, settled 
in the scene of his studies, he set diligently to work, 
though his early progress, like that of all true geniuses, 
was in his own estimation slow, and consequently dis- 
couraging. Comparing his own crude attempts with the 
chefi-d'a^ihfres of the masters whose works he had come to 
e^tamine and learn from, he despaired of ever approach- 
ing them even ab a humble distance. On one occasion, 
it is said, that having laboured very hard on a figure 
for some time, and comparing it wlien completed with 
its original, the contrast produced so strong a feeling of 
despair on his mind that he broke it in pieces wdth his 
hammer. Others, however, who witnessed his labours, 
had a far higher opinion of his proficiency than him- 
self, and, encouraged hy their advice and plaudits, he 
continued to persevere. 

Thus he worked on till the allotted three years passed, 
and his mean8n)f suhsisteiiee were at an end. Poor, un- 
known, and too nifdest to make a boast of his talents, 
Albert ThorAyildsen saw no other prospect than that of 
returning fo Denmark, find again taking to his father’s 
humble branch of art. A happy chance, however, de- 
tained him in Home. When on the eve of departure, it 
happened that our tasteful and rich coimtryman, Mr 
Thoinns Hope — then travelling to gratify his almost 
insatiable love for, and admiration of, the fine arts — 
visited the young sculptor’s studio, and, struck with the 
' beauty of a statue c»f Jason modelled in clay, immediately 
j commissioned its execution in marble. For this he paid 
I so liberal a remuneration, that Thorwaldsen, finding 
' his means of subsistence assured for some time to come, 
abandoned his intention of revisiting Copenhagen, and 
remfiiued in Rome, l^rom this cpocli the Danish sculp- 
tor rose rapidly in fortune and reputation. He soon 
l^caino a formidable rival to the celebrated Canova; 
but though some of his full statues 'are scarcely sur- 
passed by his Italian rival, yet it is upon the beauty of 
his bas-reliefs that Thorwaldsen’s fame chiefly rests. 
His Jason soon obtained for him a European reputa- 
tion ; and, after a few years, one of the greatest treats af- 
forded to strangers in Rome|i'a8 a visit to Thorwaldsen’s 
dwelling, the Casa Buti^ on the Piazza Barherini. His 
steadily increasing aflhicnce enabled liim to make one of 
the finest private galleries to be found in Home ; for, be- 
sides several of his own sciilp^res, he made a choice 
collection of paintings by many of the most celebrated 
modern artists when they, as he had done, visited Home 
for tl>e purpose of study. Thus he hccainc, in turn, a 
patron and a beljxir to struggling merit, and innumer- 
^ able, acts of generosity and kindness have been recorded 
of blip. To mention only one. Amongst the crowd of 
pa^qhs who desired to possess something from his chisel 
was the late king of Prussia, who accordingly sen^im 
• a cbinrnission ; but the Danish sculptor declined it in 
these generous words ‘ Sire, there is at this moment in 
Rome one of your faithful subjects who is more capable 
tlian myself of acquitting himself to your satisfaction of 
thp tarfc with yviiich you have deigned to honour me. 
PwnQiime tq recommend him to your prc^ction.’ The 
rival thus sq disljUiteilrestedly introduced to the notice of 
the king of l^ussia was employed, and oxe(;ated tly 


celebrated figure of ‘The Spinster,’ one of the most 
admiri^ works in the Royal Gallery at Berlin. His 
name was Rodolph Si;hadow, one of the best sculptors 
Prussia has to boast of.* 

In 1819 the town of Lucerne commissioned Thorwald- 
sen to execute a inonunicnt in memory of the Swiss 
guards wIki, during tlie French Revolution, fell on the 
10th of August 1792 at the Tuillcries. Unable to com- 
plete the order without assistance, he called in that of 
Aborn, a young artist from Constance. Thorwkldsen 
only made the model, which proved to be one of his 
grandest conceptions. A colossal lion, wounded by a 
lance, expires while covering a shield ornamented with 
fleur-de-lis, which, though unabki to retain, he grasps 
with his claws. At the base of the figure are engraved 
the names of the soldiers and officers who were killed. 
Wishing to superintend the inauguration of this monu- 
ment, he seized the opportunity of revisiting his native 
countr j^ - He arrived safely at ('opetdiagen, and during 
his short ^y, Frederick VI., the reigning king, being 
employed in re-eon structing the church of Notre Dame 
(which was destroyed in the bombardment of 1807 
by the British fleet), commanded his illustrious sub- 
ject to make statues of the Saviour and his twelve 
apostles. Thorwaldsen returned to Rome, where he 
worked incessantly to complete this cxttmsive com- 
mission ; and the statues remain to this clay his ekfif- 
iVa'iwre, M. Valery, a Fremfh traveller who visited 
Rome .and ’Phorwaldsen’s studio at the time of the near 
coni] det ion of these figures, thus describes both the sculp- 
tures and the sculptor. ‘ Their composition is noble, 
especially that of Christ, which displays an evangelical 
and simple sublimity, joined to all the majesty, with pone 
of the terrible cbjvracteristics, of the Olympian Jupiter. 
Thorwalilsen, despite his twenty years’ residence in 
Rome, remains in all respects the man of the north ; and 
his rough exterior — which does not diminish the effect of 
his polite and benevolent manners — forms a striking con- 
trast to his works, wiiich are inspired by the loveliest 
forms of Grecian art, and to tiie soft Italian figures 
wdiicli surround his studio.’ Other descriptions of his 
person, however, scarcely bear out the rough (Jipre) 
aspecit attributed to him by M. Valery. He bad a fine 
and largo head, which late in.life was covered witli 
white hair, falling in large curls on his shoulders. His 
eyes were blue, wdth a soft and j)leasing expression, and 
his forehead was high and square. In figure he was 
robust. 

Thorwaldsen definitively returned to his native coun- 
try in 1838, after residing at Rome for forty-two years. 
He entered it in triumph ; for tlie day of his arrival was 
made a day of national rejoicing : be was met by an 
immense crowd, who greeted liini with welcome and 
acclamation. Poets composed verses in his honour. 
The king, Christian VIII. — wlib, before acceding to the 
throne, made his familiar acquaintance at Rome, and 
had retained a strong friendship for him — named him 
consulting councillor and director of the Academy of 
Fine Arts of Copenhagen. I’horwaldsen lived respected 
and honoured by his countrymen up to March in tlie 
present year. His death y/fts sudden. On the 2.5th of 
that month ho w'ent to the theatre, and l^fore Hie per- 
formances had commenced, fell back in his chair. Me- 
dical aid was instantly summoned, and he was promptly 
conveyed to his residence. But help was useless ; for a 
few minutes after he was taken home he expired, with- 
out having si>okcn a single word, or shown the smallest 
sign of pain. He had reached his seventy-fourth yeat-, 
and up to the latest moment of his existence continued 
to labour at his art : even the day previous to his death 
he M'orked at a bust of Luther and a statue of Hercules, 
which he had promised to complete at an early period 
for the palace of Christianberg. He did not leave, as 
w'as exj)ectcd, much wealth; but all he hmi was be- 
queathed to a museum wliich he founded, and which 


* sscliadowdied early at Itoins, and a hgtidsomo monument was 
erected to his memory in the ohorch of Andrea de ta I 'ratte. j. 
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bears his name. He was buried on the SOtli of J^arch, 
and a description of his funeral (derived from th^ Berlin 
Gazette/ will show in what estimation art and its great 
masters are held in Denmark. The body lay in state 
during the 2Slth, in the room containing antique sculp- 
tures in the Thorwaldsen museum, and in this apart- 
ment several persons assembled on the morrow, and at 
eleven o’clock a dirge, composed by Holst and Kung, was 
executed by the pupils of the Academy of Pine Arts. 
After this a funeral oration was delivered by a Danish 
clergyman ; when concluded, the body was removed to 
a he?irse, while a company of professional singers exe- 
cuted a sacred cantata. On the plain open coffin were 
placed interwoven branches of the cypress and palm, 
and the canopy of the hearse was surmounted by one of 
the artist’s last and most beautiful works — Hope lean- 
ing on an anchor. The i)rocession was headed by 800 
students, and followed by the most illustrious persons in 
the kingdom, including the president and all the mem- 
bers of the Academy of Fine Arts as chief mourners, 
together with the crown prince and other members of the 
royal family, ministers of state, officers of the army and 
navy, and upwanls of 8000 citizens of all classes. The 
distance — about a mile — whicli the funeral passed in its 
way from the museum to the church of ‘ Our Lady,’ w'tis 
lined with soldiers, and with the ditlcrent trades with 
Itheir colours and insignia covered with crape, the mem- 
bers of each company ta deep mourning. The streets 
were strewn, according to Scandinavian custom, with 
white sand intermixed with juniper leaves. At the 
church, the king, attired in dcc]) inourning, received 
the corpse, and on its being set down, a requiem was 
sung. The bishop of Zealand performed the funeral 
service, and read an oration. The body was then lc»wercd 
to its last resting-place. • Tlic queen and the royal family 
occupied the royal pew' during the whole of the cere- 
mony. ’J'he bells of all the churches in the capital 
tolled from eleven till tw(jlve o’clock. 

The works of Thorwaldsen are disseminated through- 
out Europe. His finest is the triumph of Alexander, a 
bas-relief ordered by Napoleon, but now adorning the 
Christianberg palace at Copenhagen. The Saviour and 
the twelve apostles is considered his next best effort, 
and after it the tomb of Eugene Bcanharnais at Munich, 
and the mausoleum to Pope Hus VII. at Home. The 
works of this sculptor wliich have found their way to 
England are in private collections. Besides Mr Hope’s 
Jason, the Duke of Bedford possesses a Tsyche, Lord 
Ashburton a Hebe, and Lord Eger ton a Ganymede, 
sculptured by the great Danish artist. Thorwaldsen 
executed a statue of Lord Byron, to be placed tb the 
noble poet’s memory in Westminster Abbey ; but it was 
thought by the proper authorities inexpedient to give 
it a place in the sacred edifice, and it still lies shut up 
in its packing-case in tlie cellars of the London custom - 
house unclaimed ; though scarcely unheeded, for a jxro- 
ject is on foot for redeeming it, and placing it in the 
parish church of Hucknall, Nottinghamshire, wlierc 
Byron was buried. 

The works of Thorwaldsen are conspicuous as much 
for their poetical beauty as for the severe taste which 
he always exercised over his genius ; consequently they 
join to correctness of form that purity which never 
o’ersteps the modesty of nature. In this respect Thor- 
waldsen’s sculptures contrast most favourably with those 
of his great Italian rival Canova; but such a comparison 
is unnecessary to establish the cl§ims of the Danish 
artist to the highest place in the ranks of fame, for the 
branches of art in wffiich both sculptors shone were dif- 
ferent — Canova’s best works being full figures, and 
Thorwaldsen’s bas-reliefs. There is one thing of minor 
importance which, however, materially detracts from a 
fp^tator’s pleasure iu beholding some of the Dane’s 
b^t qompoiltions— they are executed in an inferior 
kind of marble, the blue veins of which diminish the 
general effect of the forms. This is the more to be re- 
grett^r as their design and execution will be admired 
down to the latest posterity. 




A magnificent monument will be erected at Copen- 
hagen in memory of Thorwaldsen, for which subscrip- 
tions have already been opened, the king of Denmark 
making the first contribution. 


NARRATIVE OF THE SANTA FE 
EXPEDITION. 

The narrative of Mr G'eorge Wilkins Kendall, an ad- 
venturous American, wdio volunteered with a party of 
Texans to proceed overland to Santa Fe, in Mexico, is 
one of the most interesting productions of the present 
publishing season, and, as presenting a faithful and 
graphic description of the dangers and difficulties to be 
encountered by travellers on the great wester# prairies, 
is assuredly more exciting than the most fancifully- 
coloured romance.* Referring those who possess tlie ! 
means to a perusal of the work itself, we shall endea- 
vour to afford others, wlio are less favourably situated, 
a glimpse of Mr Kendall’s spirit-stirring pictures of life 
in the American deserts, with some notices of the cx- | 
pedition, its objects, and termination. 

In the early part of April 1841, Mr Kendall, as he | 
informs us, determined on making a tour of some kind : 
upon the great western prairies, induced by the hope of . 
correcting a derangement of health, as wxffi as by a 
desire to visit regions inhabited only by iJie roaming 
Indian, and to participate in the excitenicnt of buffalo- 
hunting and other wild sports. A favourable oi»por- 
tunity of following but his intention 'occurred in an cx- ; 
pedition from Austin to Santa Fe, prcYccted by the ; 
Texan government, with the a*.>signed view of diverting | 
the trade of nortliern Mexico to the Texau outports, 
and of confirming the Texan rule within the limits of > 
the Rio Grande. With the prcci.se motives of the en- 
terprise, how ever, our author was not inclined to meddle. 

He w%as a native of tlie United States, and Avished not ; 
to interfere in the projects of a foreign nation, furtlicr 
than to accompany across tlie prairies a force capable 
of defence against hostilities. Providing himself, tliere- 
fore, with a passport from the Mexican vice-consul at ; 
.?u^w (Means, he sailed from that port on tlie 17tii of : 
May 1841 for Galveston, the principal Texan liarbour ! 
in the Gulf of Mexico. At Houston, where he landed, j 
all was bustle and preparation. Every one was talking j i 
of the Santa Fe expedition, w'hich was ‘ looked upon as ! 
nothing more than a pleasant limiting excursion tli rough , 
a large section of country, much of wdiich was uiiknowm 
to the white man. Such i>ortions of the route as had i 
been previously explored Avere known to abounfl with 1 
butt'alo, elk, antelope, and every siiecies of game, besides ! 
fish and wdld honey. The climate also was known to 
he dry and salubrious ; in short, until u point high up 
on Red River should be gained, the trip x)roraised to be j 
one of continued interest tfnd pleasure.’ At Houston, i 
other volunteers w^ere found ready to set out for the 
starting-point at Austin, and witli two or three of these, | 
and jirovided with a stout liorse, Mr Kendall began his 
travels. 

We must necessarily pass over a variety of prelimi- 
nary details of the Santa Fe expedition ; it is sufficient 
to state, that it was not ready for setting out till the 18th 
of June; and most unfortunately for our author, he had 
so far incapacitated himself for the enterprise by a badly- | 
sprained *ankle, that it was necessary to idace him in a . i 
Jersey wagon, drawn by two mules, and covered so as 
to protect him from the sun and rain during the long 
niai^hes. Another gentleman, Jose Antonio Navarra, ; 
also unable to walk, was his companion in this irk- • ! 
soqie conveyance. Accompanied for a short way by 
General Lamar, president of Texas, the expedition at j 
its outset bad an imposing figure. Two companies, 
numbering some eighty men, were sent forward as an 
advanced guard ; then came the wagons in single file, 
and the beef eattie that were to furnish the party with 


* * Wiley and Putnam, London. 2 vols. 1844. 
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meat. One company was assi^ed for fatigue duty — 
driving the cattle, and cutting away the batiks of the 
creeks, or removing any obstacles that might obstruct 
the passage of the wagons. The rear-guard brought uji 
the long procession, and consisted of three companies, 
there being six in all. The artillery company possessed 
one brass six-pounder — nothing being so much dreaded 
by armed Indians as a field-piece. The number of 
volunteers doing duty was two hundred and seventy. 
In addition, there were about fifty persons attached to 
the expedition in some way — commissioners, merchants, 
tourists, blacksmiths, and other servants. All being 
well mounted and well armed, riding in double file, the 
cavalcade presented an imposing and animating spec- 
tacle. TJie fare for the party was simple enough — 
roasted or broiled beef, cooked on sticks or ramrods before 
the fire, with salt, coffee, and sugar. No bread stuffs 
were provided; yet the bracing air of the prairies, 
says the tourist, served instead of bread and dessert. 

‘ (3ur meal over, knots of the volunteers would congre- 
gate here and there around the camp fires, telling 
stories of the marvellous, and spinning long 3 ^aras about 
border forays, buffalo hunts, and brushes witli the In- 
dians Of the prairies. An hour or two would be whiled 
away in this manner, and then jireparations would be 
' made for retiring to sleep — a very simple x^i'occss upon 
a campaign. A person has only to pick out a soft jdacc 
uix^n the ground, roll himself up in his blanket, and 
take immediate possession of liis bedroom ; and though 
Iieojile who have nej’er lived “out of doors” m.ay pic- 
ture anj'thing but comfort with such lodgings, sounder, 
swcctcT, ai¥l tnore refreshing sleep never visited the 
dow'iiitist couch than can ho found upon the earth on 
one of our w'esterii prairies.’ Sometimes, as a .slight 
I drawback on the pleasures of this kind of bivouac, the 
I sleepers were involuntarily subjecUxl to a shower wdiieh 
soaked them to the skin through their blankets ; these 
' drenehings, liowever, do not apiiear to Inive had .any 
bad elleet on the constitutions of tlio wand(*rers. Oc- 
casionally tlic bivouac was rendered somewhat critical 
: by the intrusion of a rattlesnake. 

i ‘ We had,’ observes Mr Kendall, ‘ a troublesome and 
; unwelcome visitor in camp on the night of the 4th of 
I July. 'I’he storm had induced the mess to which I was 
I attached to jiitch a tent. The -wet grass without i>ro- 
bably drove a jirairie rattlesnake to more comfortable 
quarters within our canvass, the first intiuiation w'c had 
of the vicinity of his snakeship being his erawiing over 
one of us in an attempt to efiect a lodgment under 
some of the blankets. A more disagreeable eoinpanioii- 
sliip can not well be imagined, even if one Inis his choice 
from among all living, moving, creeping, fl^dng, running, 
swumming, and crawling things ; and to assert that an^^ 
of us felt perfectly easy and at home wdtli such a ueigh- 
bour among us, would be saying what is not true. For 
myself, fearing to move lest I should molest the reptile, 

I rolled myself, head apd all, under my blanket, and lay 
perfectly quiet until daylight. Where the intruder wx*nt, 
no one could tell, and >vc had the very great satisfaction 
of seeing no more of him. Very frequently, on the 
great prairies, a man wakes up in the morning and finds 
tliat he has had a rattlesnake for a sleeping partner: 
hut there is one excellent trait in the character of 
these reptiles — they never bite unless disturbed, and 
^will get out of the way as soon as possible, incept in 
* the month of August, when they are said to be blind, 
and will snap at any and everything they may hear 
about them.’ 

. The line of route pursued by this remarkable e^e- 
dition was altogether new. Journeys across the prairies 
to the Rocky Mountains had been usually perfornfed 
from the Missouri, Arkansas, or otlier western waters 
of the United States. The line now to be described 
was considerably to the southward; commencing at 
Austin, about 30 degrees north latitude, ayd 98 degrees^: 
west longitude, it was designed to follow a north- 
western direction to'wards Santa Fo, near latitude 36 
degrees, longitude 106 degrees, op the River Grande! 


Ignoraqt of almost every landmark on the route, its 
officers were dependent on guides, little better than 
mere pretenders, who had been concerned in excursions 
in different parts of the territory to be crossed. Con- 
ducted by these ignorant pilots, tlio party, which was 
headed by General Macleoil, kept, as it subsequently 
appears, too much towards the north, and got itself 
involved in a country wild, broken,’ and in some places 
impassable, with the still more distressing iieculiarity 
of being destitute of fresli wiiter, and iiossessing few 
animals th.'it could be shot down for food. 

The expedition had advanced only a few days on its 
inarch, wdicu it rciu'hcd the feeding grounds of the 
buffalo ; and herds of that animal made their appear- 
ance, much to the ioy of the hunters, but the chagrin 
of our author and his companion in the wagon, and not 
less of Mr Fitzgendd, a lively Irishnian, wlio kindly 
acted as dviv*'!’. One day the party in the wagon sud- 
denly ii Milt out of sight of the uuiiu body of the 
expedition. ‘This circumstance did not in the least 
alarm us, as we anticipated no immediate danger ; and 
the trail of the advance-guarfl was so i>laiuly visible 
on the grass, that we could follow it at a rapid xiace. 
While jogging briskly along at the foot of a prairie 
ridge, the roll running nearly parallel with our course, 
a buffalo cow (^ame dashing madly xiast, and within but 
a few yards of us. Her tongue was out, and curved 
iiiw,ard, while her t.ail was carried aloft, showing that 
she was running in hot haste, and aiixiarcntly for life. 
One of the wagon curtains had at first prevented us 
from seeing aught in the rear of the buffalo ; but as she 
swiftly sped past us, a xmrsuer in the shape of an 
Indian, who could not be more than ten yards behind 
h(‘r, ax>pearcd in full view. Tiie savage was mounted 
on a small but beautifully-formed hay horse of short, 
quick stride, yet fine and I'owtTful action. He was 
armed witli a long lance, wliicli he held poised in his 
hand, while a bow and quiver w^erc strapped to his 
back. His dress was a buckskin shirt, with leggins of | 
the same material, while his long black hair, although 
partially” confined by a yellow hand about his head, was 
wjiving in the lireeze created by his rapid course along 
the prairie. He had scarcely got clear of the curtain 
which confined our view to ohj(?l*ts only in advance of 
the waigoii, when another Indian was discovered follow- 
ing immediately in his steps, 

“ Los Indios ! los Indios !” cried Mr Navarro, witli ! 
eonstemation dexucted in his countenance, while he was i 
eagerly feeling about in the bottom of the wagon for 
his yfle. “ Camanches !” shouted Fitz, at the same 
timq ]iiimmelling and kicking the mules into a break- 
neck gallop, in the hope of soon coming uj) wdth the 
advance-guard, which now could not lx; far ahead. 

“ The wdiole tribe !” I could not help exclaiming, as 1 
now loolced out at the binder end of tlic w agon, and saw j 
sti’’ .‘mother well-mounted Indian dasliing down the 
roll of prairie wdtli the speed of the w ind, and, to ax)- 
pearance, making directly for us. This whole scene 
was enacted in a few seconds, and in our lame and un- 
Xirotected situation, our minds wTre but ill at ease on 
the score of an attack. The appearance of the last 
Indian, and the reasonable suyjposition that a lar|3fe 
body might be following him, induced Fitz to kick aM 
beat the mules more zealously than before, and 
a rate of speed did tliey go, that the race betweciSp,/ 
and the foremost Indian was close, and for a short ms^ 
tance well contested; while the 'hufiklo led 'Her wild 
l)ursu(‘rs along directly by our side^ ind BO^h 
the very earth thrown from their ipfies* hoofs rattl^ 
against the curtains of our wa^n. The ravages, 
though they must have been aware of our proximity, 
did not appear to bestow a single glance upon an object 
vBO strange as a Jersey wagon must have been to them, 
hut kept their eyes steadily bent upon their prey. 

‘ With ifiad eagerness this strjmge race went on, the 
Indians using every endeavour to overtake and Jimce 
the unfortunate cow,* while we were even more anxious 
to ^in the protection of our friends. I had noticed, 
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not a little to. oqr Kwlief, that the hindniost Indian 
wheeled his JiQrjse auddenly on seeing our wagon, and 
retraced hU ateps .over the roll of tha prairi^ but the 
other two never deviated from their course. In a race 
of half a mile they had gained perhaps a hundred yards 
on us. An abrupt turn in the prairie ridge now con- 
cealed them from our sight, and before we had reached 
this point, the sharp re]H>Tts of several rifles in quick 
sucoession convinced us that our unexpected neiglibours 
had been seen by the advance-guard, and that succour 
was near if needed. 

‘From the time when the Indians were first in sight, 
until they were lost to view by a roll of the prairie, 
could not be more than five minutes, yet tliere was an 
ordinary lifetime of excitement in the scene. Had m c 
known that there were but three, or even three times 
that number, and had we been in possession of our 
limbs, with our rifles fresh loaded and in readiness, we 
should have taken their sudden advent with less trepi- 
dation ; but neither Mr Navarro nor myself could more 
than hop about on one foot, and our rifles were in the 
very bottom of the wagon, wdicre, in our over-haste, we 
coiUd not get at them. W^even found, on reaching 
camp, that our arms were nor loaded ; a pleasant situa- 
tion truly for one to find himself in on being attacked 
by prairie Indians, whose movements are characterised 
by a startling rapidity, and who must be met with 
utmost promptness, yet so it was. We took special 
care, however, not to be caught in a like predicament 
again. On arriving at our encampment, winch was 
imrdly a mile from the point where the Indians had 
passed our wagon, we found that all was hurry and 
excitement. A small hut w(dl-mounted party had 
already set off in pursuit, and General Macleod had 
prepared another party who were on the eve of mount- 
ing, The savages had driven the buffalo directly into 
the lines, the rifle shots we hfid heard turning the 
course of the pursuers, but not that of the pursued. 
The cow was shot with a n>usket by one of our officers, 
and found to be young, and exceedingly fat and deli- 
cious.’ 

The course of the expedition led it through a village 
pi! the Wacoe Indians, who in terror abandoned their 
dwellings, and left them, with their contents, to tlie 
mercy of the Texans. All tlie spoil taken was a few 
pumpkins. On the Ist of July the party reached Cow 
Creek, near the river Brazos, and at an encampment 
here the author was favoured for the first time with 
the magnificeut hut much-dreaded sight of a stampede 
among the horses. AVe must leave him to describe this 
In his own words. ‘As there was no wood nem* our 
Pimping-ground, some half a dozen men pushed on to a 
0fp§]l piece of timber in search of it. One of them had 
a viUd half-broken Mexican horse, naturally vicious, 
and witli difficulty mastered. His rider found a small 
dry tree, cut it down with a hatcliet, and very im- 
prudently made it fast to his liorse’s tail by means of a 
rope. The animal took it unkindly from tlie first, and 
dragged his strange load with evident symptoms of 
fi'ight; but when within a few hundred yards of camp, 
he commenced pitching, and finally set off at a gallop, 
with the cause of all his uneasiness and fear still fast to 
his tail. His course was directly for the camp, and as 
he sped along tlie prairie, it was soon evident that 
several of our horses were stricken with a panic at his 
approach. At first they would prick up their ears, 
sport, and trot majestically about jn circles ; then they 
wopld dash off at the top of their speed, and no human 
. ppwer could arrest their mad careqr. “ A stampede r 
-Routed some of tlie old campaigners, jumping from the 
^oqnd, and running towards their frightened animals ; 
“ a stampede i look out for your horses, or you’ll never 
see |hem again !” was heard on every side. Fortunately 
Ihr qs, tte more intractable horses had been not only 
put hobbled before the panic became general, 
land were ^ured with little difficulty, else we might 
mve losfc: haJ^ pf irretrievably . It is singuhi]^, the 

e^ect sudden has not only upon horses^ but ' 


oxen on the prairies,; The latter will* perhaps, run 
longer and farther than the former, and although not 
as difficult to " head,” because they^cannot run so fast, 
their onward course it is impossible ; to stay. Oxen, so 
I was informed, have been known to run forty miles 
without once stopping to look bach ; and when they did 
finally Jiold up, it was simply because exhausted nature 
would allow them to go no farther. Not one.invflfty of 
them had seen the least cause for fear, but ^icli ran 
simply because his neighbour did. Frequent instances 
have occurred where some worthless but skittish horse 
has caused the loss of hundreds of valuable animals. 
In the instance I have above alluded to we did not lose 
one, but on a subsequent occasion no less than eighty- 
seven were irrecoverably lost by one stampede^* 

Hecovered from the effects of his*8prain, Mr Kendall 
gladly resumed his journey on horseback, and on tlie 
6th of August joined the sjiy company, whose duty con- 
sisted in discovering the best route for the travellers. 

: This, however, was accompanied with no small danger ; 
for, if left alone, there was the chance of being lost. On 
one occasion such a serious accident ensued while our 
hero was lieedlessly led away in pursuit of a vagrant 
buffalo. Feeling liimself alone, ‘ I put spurs,’ says he, 
‘ to my horse, and galloped to the highest roll of the 
prairie, with the hope of obtaining a sight of niy com- 
panion or companions, but without success. A sicken- 
ing feeliag of loneliness came over me on finding myself 
in that worst of all situations upon a priy ric — lost ! The 
sun was still high in the heavens, and I could not tell 
wiiicli was north or which south. *"1 liad ray rifle and 
pistols with me, ivns wxdl mounted, and IjimI ^ sufficiency 
of ammunition ; but 1 was not well enough acquainted 
with a prairie life to steer a course, even if I had known 
w’hafc course to start upon, neither was I hunter enough 
to feel confident that 1 could kill a sufticiency of meat 
in ease I should be unsuccessful in finding iny com- 
panions. Another thing : 1 had already found out, what 
every hunter knows, tliat the more hungry a man grows 
upon the prairies, the more unlikely he is to find game, 
and the more difficult it is to shoot it. There, then, I 
was, without a companion and without experience, 
starvation staring me in the face ; or even if I w as for- 
tunate in obtaining meat, 1 still was almost certain to 
he killed and scalped by the Indians, or end my days 
in vain efforts to reach the settlements. I thought of 
home, and made up my mind firmly, that if ever 1 was 
fortunate enough to reach it, I should be in no particu- 
lar hurry to leave it again. 

‘ 1 dashed ofl;’ to what appeared a still higher prairie 
swell than the one I noiv stood upon — nothing could I 
see except a solitary ivolf trotting stealthily along in the 
hollow below me: I even envied this most contemptible 
of the brute creation, foi* he knew where he was. I 
strained my eyes as though to penetrate beyond the 
limits of human vision, but all was a waste, a blank., 1 
Icajicd from my liorse, and sat upon the ground for a 
moment; it was only for a moment, for in my uneasi- 
ness 1 could not remain motionless. I tried to reflect, 
to reason ; hut so fast did thoughts of starvation and of 
Indian ptjrils crowd on my mind, that I could come to 
no definite conclusion as to my present position with 
reference to tliat of my companions. In this dilemma 
fortune 8tept)ed in to my assistance. While upon one of 
the highest rolls of the prairie, I resolved to proceed in a 
certain direction, and, if possible, to keep it without va- 
riation. Whetlier I did so or not, l am unable to say ; I 
only know, that after travelling at a rapid pace, it may he 
some five miles, I suddenly found myself upon a bruw^ of 
a high and steep declivity, overlooking a narrow hut 
beautiful valley, through which a small creek was wind- 
ing. 1 had examined the prairies in every directiou 
during my short ride, until my eyes ached from over^ 
straining, yet had not for a moment allowed my horse to 
slacken his pace, t now paused to examine the vaUey 
before me. The reader may judge my feelings when, 
after a hasty glance, I discovered the white tops of the 
^agonsp far off in the distance to the right> slowly 
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wOTding their \^ay down a gentle slope into the val- 
ley.* 

Toiling onward through a wild region, \^th little 
fresh water, arid exposed to the attacks of Indians, the 
expedition found it advisable to cross a ravine, a matter 
of great difficulty with the wagons. Having succeeded 
in getting over this difficult passage, while some of the 
party were digging in the sand for water, a loud report 
WAS heard. ‘An Indian attack!’ vms the startling cry on 
all sides ; but a calamity of a different kind awaited 
them. The long dry grass of the prairie had caught 
fire, and the explosion was that of the store of cart- 
ridges in a wagon. ‘ Before we could reach the base of 
the high and rugged bluff, the flames were dashing dov/n 
its sides with frightful rapidity, leaping and flashing 
across the gullies and around the hideous cliffs, and 
roaring in the deep yawning chasms with the wild and 
appalling noise of a tornado. As the flames would strike 
the dry tops of the cedars, reports resembling those of 
the musket would be heard; and in such quick suc- 
cession did these reports follow each other, that I can 
compare them to nothing save the irregular discharge of 
infantry — a strange accompaniment to the wild roar of 
the dev'oiiring elenjent. The wind was blowing fresh 
from the west when the prairie was first ignited, carry- 
ing the flames, with a speed absolutely astounding, over 
the very ground on which we had travelled during the 
day. The wind lulled as the sun went down behind the 
mountains in tl*e west, and now the fire began to spread 
slowly in that direction. The difficult passage by which 
M^’c had descended was cut off by the fire, and iiight 
found our party still in the valley, unable to discover 
any other road to the tatile-land above. Our situation 
was a dangerous one too ; for had the wind sprung up 
and veered into the east, we should have found much 
difficulty in escaping, with such velocity did the flames 
extend, 

‘If the scene; had been grand previous to the going 
down of the sun, its magnificence was increased tenfold 
as night in vain attempted to throw its dark mantle 
over the earth. The light from acres and acres, I might 
say miles and miles, of inflammable and blazing cedars, 
illuminated earth and sk}^ with a radiance even more 
lustrous and dazzling than that of the noonday sun. 
Ever and anon, as some one of our comrades would 
approacli the brow of the high bluff above us, he ap- 
peared not like an inhabitant of this earth. A lurid and 
most unnatural glow, reflected upon hir. countenance 
from the valley of burning cedars, seemed to render 
still more haggard and toilsome his burned and black- 
ened features. 

‘ I was fortunate enough, about nine o’clock, to meet 
one of our men, who directed me to a passage up the 
steep ascent. He had just left the bluff above, and gave 
me a piteous recital of our situation. He w'as endeavour- 
ing to find water, after several hours of unceasing toil, 
and I left him with slight hopes that his search would 
be rewarded. By this time I w^as alone, not one of the 
companions who had started with me from the river 
being in sight or hearing. One by one they had dropped 
I off, each searching for some path by which he might 
I dim}) to the table-land above. The first person I met, 
after reaching the prairie, was Mr Falconer, standing 
I with the bla^ened remnant of a blanket in his hand, 

I and watching lest the fire should break out on the 
' western Side of the camp, for in that direction the exer- 
tions of the men, aided by a strong westerly wind, had 
p^ented the devouring element from spreading. Mr 
Faltodner directed me to the spot where pur mess was 
* quArtei^d. " I found them sitting upon such articles as 
had Saved from the wagon, their gloomy coun- 
tenaxit^ rendered more desponding by the reflection 
from the now distant fire. I was too much worn down 
by fati|^ And deep anxiety to make many inquiries as 
to^the of burlosB ; but hungry, and almost choked 
with I tliinew myself upon tbe blackbned ground, 
Apd j^oukbt lbrget^lness in It was hours, how- 

ever,' before sleep visited my eyelids. From the^spot on 


which I was lying a broad sheet of flame could still be 
I seen, miles and miles in width — ^the heavens in that 
direction so brilliantly lit up, that they resembled a sea 
of molten gold. In the west, a wall of impenetrable 
blackness appeared to be thrown up as the spectator 
suddenly turned from viewing the conflagration in the 
opposite direction. The subdued yet deep roar of the 
element could still be plainly heard as iVsped on, as 
with the wings of lightning, across the prairies, while Jh 
the valley far below, the flames were flashing and leaping 
among the dry cedars, and shooting and circling about 
in manner closely resembling a magnificent pyrotechnic 
display. 

* Daylight the next morning disclosed a melancholy 
scene of desolation and destruction. North, south, and 
ea.st, .IS far as the eye could reach, the rongli and broken 
country was blackened by the fire, Jind the removal of ; 
the earth’s shaggy covering of cedars and tall grass ^ 
but laid iiaco. in painful distinctness, the awful cluisms 
and rents jn . the steep hillside before us, as well as the 
valley spreading far and w ide below . Afar off, in the 
distance, a dense black smoke seen rising, denoting 
that tlio course of the ^vastating element was still 
onward.’ Mucli damage was sustained from this fire 
hy the baggage and stores of the expedition. 

The consequence w'as, that they soon experienced a dif- 
ficulty in obtaining food. For lack of liigher game, the 
liunters w'ere glad to fall upon th^ colonies of dogs which 
occasionally enliven tlie dull silence of the prairies. 
The prairie dog is a small animal with short legs, which 
burrows in the ground, and is fond of living in socie- 
tie.s\ ‘ Tliey are a wild, frolicsome, madcap set of fel- 
lows when undisturlH;d, uneasy, and ever on the move, 
and appear to talie esi)ecial delight in chattering away 
the time, and visiting from hole to hole to gossip and 
talk over eacli otlier’s affairs — at Ibast so tVieir acjtioiis 
would indicate.’ Advancing from the more level plains, 
the expedition was gradually attaining a greater height 
above the sea, the ground rising by successive -eleva- 
tions. ‘ As the traveller journeys westward, lie meets, 
at long intervals, ridges of hills and mountains, running 
nearly north and south, presenting the most serious 
barriers to his further advance. As he ascends these, 
lie anticipates a corresponding (tescent on the opposite 
side ; but in a majority of instances, on reaching the 
summits, he finds nothing before him but a level and 
fertile prairie.’ 

In asc^eiiding these table-land.s, the commander of tbe 
party became daily more assured of the fact, that he 
was on a wTong course. A consultation of officers was | 
at length held, when it was determined to despatch a ! 
IiartV of one hundred chosen men on tlie best horses in j 
camp, with instructions not to return till the settlements 
of New Mexico were found. On reaching New Mexico, 
a party was immediately to be sent back with gubies 
and provisions. Anxious for adventure, Mr Kendall 
volunteered to make one of the party, which set out os 
soon aS provisions could be prepared for the undertaking. 
On the 31 st of August tliis adventurous little band bade 
adieu t6 the main body of the expedition, and pushed 
forw'ard on a selected route. They had advance into 
the Rocky Mountains, and were descending towards the 
Mexican settlements, w'hen an officer of that state, Di- 
mas io Salezar, noted for his brutal and sanguinary cha- 
racter, entrapped them, and made them hiS prisoners. 
This wTetch had condemned them all to be sfrot, and 
the ceremony was tfibnut to take place ; but ; a man 
named Vigil interposed, and their fate was suspended, 
Tlicy w ere now marched to Sail Miguel, where they 
were speedily joined by their companions; reduced by 
this time to a similar situation. In Abort, the expedi- 
tion had ended in defeat and ruin, and it seemed next to 
impossible that they should escape the vengeance of the 
Mexicans. At San Miguel they were treated with the 
greatest cruelty, plundered of every thing they possessed, 
consigned to a wretched prison, and subjected to 
privations. Then a toihlome march cci!mmencedjj ;m 
whioli they were driveii along like cattle by Salezar 
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towards Santa Fe. One gleam of relief gilded their fate, 
and it came from woman’s, gentle bosom. The women, 
saj'^s our author, ‘ came running out of the mud-houses 
in every direction, bringing tortillas, baked pumpkins, 
and dry ears of corn, and fairly shedding tears at our 
forlorn and miserable appearance.’ The route lay along 
the banks of the Rio Grande for several days, during 
which they , suffered extremely by night from cold. At 
their own request they were one night put into a house ; 
but it was too small for their number, and a scene like 
that of the Black Hole of Calcutta, or the liorrors of a 
jslave ship, ensued. ‘ In the front room was a single 
open window, two feet in height, peril nps, by eighteen 
inchq^ in width, and through this small aperture came 
all the fresh air that was to be inhaled by nearly two 
hundred persons ! In this room, and witliin three 
yanls of the window, I stood firml}^ wedged and jam- 
med, unable to move either forward or backward, to 
the right or to the left; yet even at this short dis- 
tance from the window 1 soon felt sensations of suffo- 
} cation. What, then, must have been the feelings of 
^ those in the farther rohm ? Soon outcries arose from 
1 thase in the rear. Half ati||pd, they shouted aloud to 
those in ft-ont to break open or tear down the door, and 
madly pressed forward as if to assist in accomplishing 
the object of their wishes. In tlie meantime, those 
nearest the window, who could speak Spanish, begged 
I the guard to open the door and allow at least a part 
to leave the house; but tiic latter either could not 
hear their intreaties above the din, or heeded them not. 

' An attempt to open the door inwardly was now made, 
r but so great Avas the press in that diret’tion, that it was 
found impossible to effect this desirable object ; a bat- 
tering-ram of human flesh was next brought to bear 
upon it, and with all the energy which desperation 
lends, did our men endeavour to burst lock or hinges — 
but it gave not way. In the midst of cries, impreca- 
tions, and half-smothered anathemas, we now heard a 
key turning in the clumsy and ponderous lock — Salezar 
had consented to pass fifty of us out, but no more. 
Being near the door, as the guard Avilhout opened it, I 
was carried out in the current among the first How 
grateful, liow instantaneous was the relief! Cold as 
was the northern bljfst, it was pi*.e — we could now 
breathe. The guard escorted us to a cow-yard, and 
there herded ns for the night. I craAvled under the lee 
of a low mud Avail, still recking Avith the perspiration 
which had issued from every pore while undergoing 
the tortures of heat and suffocation — the cold wind 
penetrated my blanket and cliilled me through, yet I 
was content.’ 

liate on the evening of the i>4th of October, and after 
a march of uncommon length, they reached the little 
town of Valencia, and liere one of the Texans died of 
cold and hunger during the night. In the morning, 
another was unable from lameness to proceed, and he 
•vras shot in cold blood by Salezar. The power of fear 
was now curiously exemplified in the person of a man 
nicknamed Stump, who had previously declared himself 
utterly unfit to set a foot on ground, and really api>eared 
Avhat he described himself. No sooner did this man see 
his comrade . fall, and feel the certaint/ that he, too, 
would meet with similar fate unless he put himself im- 
mediately in motion, than he became perfectly straight, 
and started at a good pace, which he never abated until 
he was in the lead of the whole party of prisoners — a 
position he pertinaciously kept through the remainder 
of the day, and in fact during the march. In the morn- 
ing he could not walk a mile ; he afterward did walk 
isbmething like eighteen hundred, and without flagging. 

Travelling onward for days through a miserable 
coi^try, the unhappy prisoners arrived at a bend in the 

* 3rrande, which encloses a tract of ground called 
Han’s Journey ; and across this level and desolate 
were compelled to travel, and bivouac at night 
tltJ0 &11 thick around and upon them. The 
^given by our author of this, terrible journey, 
US ihtcibly of some of the thrilling soenus of 


Labaume in the Russian campaign. ‘ The sufferings, 
the horrors of that dreadful night upon the Dead Man’s 
Journey, cannot soon be effaced from the memory of 
those who endured them. Although my sore and blis- 
tered feet, and still lame ankle, pained me excessively, 
it was nothing to the biting cold arid the helpless 
drowsiness which cold begets. No halt was called. Had 
any of us fallen asleep by the roadside after midnight, 
it would have been the sleep of death. Towards day- 
light many of the prisohers were fairly walking in their 
sleep, and staggering about from one side of the road to 
the other, like so many drunken men. Completely 
chilled through, even their senses were benumbed, and 
they would sink by the roadside, and beg to be left be- 
hind, to sleep and to perish. A stupor, a perfect indif- 
ference for life, came over many of Us, and the stronger 
found employment in rousing and assisting the weaker.* 
In the course of the next few days more than one of the 
remaining prisoners Avas shot by Salezar,*” who at length 
delivered them at the town of El Faso into the hands of 
more humanei persons, by whom they Avere conducted 
forward towards Mexico. At Qiieretaro, an amusing ; 
circumstance occurred while they were quartered in a , 
convent. ‘ Wo had scarcely been ten minutes in this : 
place,’ says our author, ‘ when Ave were visited by the 
usual crowd of A'enders of oranges and other fruits, ; 
Avomen Avith tortillas, frijoles, and giiisado, all anxious 
to dispose of their little stock in trade. Mr Fal- 
coner picked out some half dozen oraages and sweet 
limes from the basket of a frnit-gjrl, and in payment 
handed her a dollar. Then; Avas not small coin etiongh 
among them all to change the dollar, and* Falconer sent 
it out by a corporal, telling him to get it changed. Tlie 
fellow shortly returned with nitty four cakes of soap tied 
up in a liandkerchief. Falconer told the corporal he 
A^^anted change^ not soap. The corporal replied that it 
was the currency of the place — legal currency — and 
that there Avas no other. 8uch proved to be the case ; 
and however singular it may appear, soap is really a 
lawful tender in the p.ayment of all debts, and our com- 
panion Avas compelled to keep this singular substitute 
i in the Avay of change for his dollar. He could not very 
well pocket it, as there was nearly a jieck in bulk. The 
cakes are about the size of the common Windsor shav- 
ing-soap, and each is AA^irth one cent and a half; in 
fact, a fraction more, as eight of them pass for twelve 
and a half cents, or sixteen for a quarter of a dollar. 
Each cake is stamped Avith the name of the toAvn A\diere ! 
it is issued, and also with the name of the person who | 
is authorised by law to manufacture it as a circulating j 
medium ; yet Cclaya soap — for it also circulates in that 
city — not pass at Queretaro. The reason I cannot 
divine, as the size and intrinsic value appear to be the 
same. The municipal authorities of either town appear 
to have made no provision for equalising the exchanges 
between the two places, and there are no brokers’ offices 
for the buying and selling of uncurrent soap in Mexico. 
Many of the cakes in circulation were partially, worn, 
and showed evidence indisputable of an acquaintance 
with the w^ash-tub ; but all were current so long as the 
stamp was visible. Frequently I remarked that our 
men -w'ould use one of these singular bits of currency in 
washing their hands and faces, and then pass it off 
for a plate of fVijoles or an orange.’ 

Early February the i>riaoners reached the city of 
Mexico, and here they were confined for some months, ‘ 
our author, from his lameness, being accommodated in 
an liospital for lepers, called San Lazaro, a place where 
[many horrors were endured with indifferent patience,^ 

I An attempt to make an escape being detected, our for- ’ 
lorn, hero ivas' summarily transferred to a prison, and 
put in irons. But all this barbarism was speedily to 
come to an end. The remonstrances of the United | 
States ambassador and other influences were at length | 


V We learn from another source that the infamous Balejsarhas 
since be<^ put to death under olroumstanom^df the most venge- 
ful cruelty. 
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efficacious in procuring an order for the release of three 
priscmers, including Mr Kendall, and their chains being 
knocked off, .they left the lock-up with a parting cheer 
jfirom their less fortunate companions. 


BAIN'S ELECTRO-MAGNETIC rRlNTING 
TEI.EGRAPH. 

This extraordinary piece of mechanism is now in practical 
operation between the Nine Elrna^nd Wimbledon statioiiH, 
on the South-Western Railway. Its piupose is, says the 
Allas f ‘to instantaneously convey and print any mesaage 
that is required to be transmitted from one place to 
another, no matter how rernote the distance. By^ w'ay of 
facilitating our readers' comprehension of this, beyond 
fiuestion one of the most beautiful existing speeimens of 
inventive art, we shall consider it first and sep.a.ra,tely in 
its mecluiniml aspect. And this will be greatly assisted i)y 
conipariaon with a clock, to whicli, in many respects, it 
bt^avs a close analogy. It has, then, in one frame, two dis- 
tinct trains of Avheel-work - to be likened to the going and 
striling parts of a clock-(^ach set in motion by a weight 
and line of its own, and the second of which (again, as in 
the instjince of tiie cloek) is restrained or iH'rinitted to 
inov<’: l)y a detent under tlie control of the first. This first 
train is eonnected with a revolving pointer travelling over 
a dial, on which are marked the nine simple numerals, a 
cipher, and a space or full stop. Connected also with this 
train is ’AtyjK^-ivlurf^ on the periphery of whicli an^ the same 
i numerals, ei]>her, and space, that arc engraved on the dial, 
and t licu'otatioji of which is synchnnioiis witli that of 
I the poi lifer before mentioned ; the starting points of ench 
j being so pifelied, tlaft whatever he the immber imlicated 

■ on tiic dial, tliit number will be presented by the type- 
; wheel to thitj taper destim»l to receive the impression, 'fo 
i tliis we have only to add, tliat the s]»eed of these parts is 
j regulated by a fiy made precisely similar to the “governor” 

I of a steam-engine (but wiiieli also piadorms a most imjior- 
i taut duty, to l»e ])rcsontly mentioned), and our desorijilion 
j of the otlicc <jf llio first train is complete. The function 
j of the second irain of wluud-work is to prini the result in- 
; dicated hy ( he first; and tliis is most heautifnlly contrived. 

j' 'J’lie type- wheel before-mentioned is so eeutred as to allow' 
:»f its iieing thrust bodily forward, indeptaideut of its rota- 
j lory rnotion. To a collar round its arbour are attaclual 
! iw'o steel rods extending across the machine, and abutting 

■ against st, strong spring, the nneontrolled action of wfiiich 
i would be to k<‘ep the type-wheel in eoritact w^lth the paja'i- 

to 1)0 printed. During the inactive state of the second 
train, however, the type-wheel is restrained, and the spring 
Iield in tension by a projecting piece on the connecting- 
I rods, T-< sting on the largest piirt of a anail o‘i the main ar- 
i hour of the train. Tins second train is only put in motion 
j on the Ntojipage of the first ; and its action is, first, f»y the 
rotation of the snail to tho extent of the sixteenth of an 
inch, to suddenly release the spring, and allow the, type- 
wheel to be forcilily jin^ssiHl on the pajicr ; and, secondly^ 
iiy the eovnpleted revolution of the same part, gradnally 
to draw back the type-wheel and re-comprc‘ss its spring 
i ill I'eadinesH for another impression ; w lierenpon further 
! motion in this train ceases. It is by' no means the least 
i felicitous contrivance in the whole machine, that the 
j “govemor” wdiieh regulates the speed of the first train 
operates on the detent of the second. The usual collar on 
tlie governor-shaft descending with the balls on the cessa- 
tion of motion, strikes on tho tail of a lever whieli disen- 
gages the detent of tho second train, and iiuts in motion 
the printing ai>paratns before-described. To complete 
this general view of the mechanism of Mi- Bain's telegraph, 
it is only necessary to add, that the paper to he printed is 
^wound round a cylinder rotating and traversing spirally 
' upward^ on a perfiendicular screwed shaft ; and that be- 
tween tho typos and the paper is interposed one side of an 
endless blackened ribbon, to which progressive! motion is 

f iveu by the machinery, and which not only renders the 
ype-impression visible on the pajier, but, by its firm pres- 
sure on tlio <!ylinder, imparts to the latter the rotatory 
motion necesBary for its reception of any continuous series 
of characters. 

‘ Omitting all more complex details, it will be readily seen 
from the foregoing description that, one machine being 
placed at Nine Elms, and aifother similar on* at Wimble- 
don, and a power provided wliereby an operator at one 
statian can put in ihotioAi iiiid stop tho. duaing any 
part of the revolution of its pointei; at the other station,® 


any combination of figures, refeixing, of course, to deter- 
niiiiod sentences, can bo intcrcliangod and printed with the 
rapidity of thought. The power employed is galvanic clco* 
tricity, and the method of its application is as simple as 
hcautiful and ettieient. In the machino before-described, 
a magnetic needle of peculiar form is suspended within the 
sphere of inllucncc of two electro-condensing coils. Any 
cliangc in the electric condition of tlieso coils causes, in 
aecordaneo Avith the discoveries of Oersted, a deflection of 
the niagnctic needle, wliich motion, in turn, is made to dis- 
engage the fiy of the first train of wheel- work. I'he motion 
of this, of course, continues until the funner electric state 
of the etiils is restored, when the needle again traverses 
and arrests ilie niotioii of tho train, whereupon, by the 
eontrivances already di'tailed, the set'-oiid train is set at 
liberty to jirint that iiartienlar figure at which tlie pointer 
was brought to rest. Practieally to ('fleet these changes, 
both niachincK, with their eoilK and needles, are placed in 
a galvanic circuit, exteufling, of coirrsi', from Nine Elms to 
Wimbledon. No battt'ry, in tho ordinary sense of the term, 
is empkiaiid, Mr Bain having discovered iliat a |)late of 
eopper biiri ’ i in the ground at one end of the circuit, and 
a plate of zinc similarly placed at the otlujr, with a cou- 
iiectiiig vv'ii’o between them, are Sutheient to excite electri- 
cal action— the inoistnro ^f tlie eartli between the tw'o 
plates, though six miles asunder, being abundantly capable j 
of completing the cirenit. Of this circuit so est ablished, | 
the two niachim.^s arc made portions by the usual modes ] 
of connexion. 'I'he method of making and In eaking contact i 
at pleasure is too familiar to need/Uiseription ; but it must 
bo mentioned, as a ju'enliavity of this telegraph, that, the 
current of electricity being constant, the mechanism of the 
Mlipuratns is so arranged as to lie detained in a state of rest i 
while tho electric circuit is compld.e, and to be set at | 
lib(.'rty liy the breaking of contact.’ j 


TIIK SECUFT or SUCCESS. j 

Tliero are .some men wlio ap]u?ar born to good fortune, | 
and others whose destiny apfiears to subject them to 1 
('ternal failure and disaster. The ancients represented i 
Eortune as a. lilind goddess, lieijanwo .she di.stributed lier j 
gifts without discrimination ; and in more modem times, | 
th(' belief has Ixam prevalinit that, the fortunes of a, man 
were tuIcmI chiefly hy the iiiflueneos of the ])lanct under j 
which he was burn. These superstitions, however ridi- ■ 
eulous, hIiovv at h.'ast that tlie ccg^nexion between merit ; 
and success is not very eonspienon.s, yet it is not thoreforo ; 
the less perpetual. 'J o sueCMaal in tin* world, is of itself a i 
proof of merit ; of a vulgar kind indeed it- may be, but a I 
useful kind notwutli.staiiding. \Vc grant, indeed, that 
those qiialitie.s of mind which make a man succeed in 
lit(^, arc to a gri'at extent subversive of genius. Never- 
tliclejss, mimeron.s ilhistrioii.s cxainpleK might be given of 
nuai of the liighest genius being as worldly- wise a.s duller 
mortals. It Is the pretenders to genius, rather than tli© 
jiosse.sKor,s of it, vvlio claim tin', largo t^xeiiijitioii from tho.se 
rules of prudence which regulate the roinl net of ordinary 
mortals, and array thenisi'lve.s in tlie defi'rmitii's of genius, 
in the idea that they eonstituto its heautie.s. There are 
.so 10 indiscretions, we bidieve, to wJiich men of a vigorous 
fan* y and keen sensibility are naturally Inur, and for which 
it w^oiild he as unjust to condemn them with rigour, as it 
would be to blarno one of the cold-bloo(lcd sons of discre- 
tion for being destitute of poetic fire. Y'ct every deviation ' 
from prudence is a fault, ;ukI is not to he imitated, though 
it may sometiinvs be exeu.sed. 

The most important eleiin'iit of siieccas is economy ; 
economy of money find economy of time. By economy we 
do not *ineaii p(’iiuriousin*ss, hut merely such wliolosomo I 
thrift a.s will disinc-linc ns to spend our time or money 
without an adeqii.ite return cither in gain or eqioyment. 
An economical applieaPion of time brings leisure and method, 
.•md enables ns to drive our business, instead of our business 
driving us. There is nothing attended with results so dis* 
astrona, as such a miscalculation of our time and means as 
will involve ns in perpetual hurry and diflaculty. The bright- 
est talent.s must lie ineffective under such a preesiiro, and 
a lifr of expedients has uO end but penury. Our recipe for 
succeeding in the w^orld, then, is this : work mueh i|nd spend 
little. If this advice be followed, success must come, niilcss, 
indeed, some unwise adventure, or some accident against 
whioh no human foresight could provide, sudi as sickness, 
conflagration, Or otheflr visitation of ^ovidenee, should 
arrosl the progre^w onwards ; biit in the ordinary course 
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of human aflairs, success will ever wait upon economy, 
wiiicli is the condition by wtiich prosperity must be 
eam<^. Worldly success, however, though universally 
coveted, can be only desirable in so far as it contributes 
to happiness, and it wiir contribute to happiness very 
little unless there be cultivated a lively benevolence to- 
wards every animated being. * Happiness,’ it has been finely 
observed, * is in the proportion of the number of things we 
love, and the.number of things that love us.’ To this sen- 
timent we most cordially subscribe^ and we should wish 
to see it written on tlie tablet of every heart, and pro- 
ducing its fruits of charity. The man, wdiatcver be his 
fame, or fortune, or intelligence, wdio can treat lightly 
another’s wo — who is not bound to his fellow-men by the 
magic tie of sympathy, deserves, ay, and wdll obtain, the 
contempt of human kind. Upon him all the gifts of ^irtunc 
are thrown away. Happiness lie law none ; liis life is a 
dream, a mere lethargy, without a throb of liiiman emo- 
tion, and he will descend to tlie grave ‘unwept, un- 
honoured, and Unsung.’ Such u fate is not to be envied, 
and let those who are intent upon success, remember that 
success is nothing w'ithout liappiness . — Hie Apprentice, 

VERSKCVTY>^ IDEAS, 

Harvey, who first discovered the circulation of the blood, 
was styled ‘ vagabond or qimck,’ and persecuted through 
life. Ambrose Parc, iii the time of Fr.mcis L, introduced 
the ligature as a substitute for the painful mode of stanch- 
ing tile blood after the amputation of a limb — ^namely, by 
applying boiling pitch ^ the surface of the stump. He 
was, in consequence, persecuted with the most remorseless 
rancour by the Faculty of Physic, wlio ridiculed the idea 
of putting the life df man U]x»n a thread, when boiling 
itch had stood the test for centuries ! Paracelsus iiitro- 
uccd antimony as a valuable medicine; ho wjia persecuted 
for the innovation, and the French parliament passed an 
act, making it penal to prescribe it j whereas it is now one 
of the most importfint medicines in daily use. The Jesuits 
of Peru introduced to Protestant England the Peruvian 
bark (invaluable as a medicine), but, being a remedy used 
by the Jesuits, the Protestant English at once reieeted 
the drug as the invention of the devil. In 1(>93 Dr Grocn- 
vclt discovered the curative power of eaiitharides in 
drojisy. As soon as his cures began to be noised abroad 
he was* committed to Now-gate by wammt of the President 
of the College of Physicians, for prcscribbig cantharides in- 
teitially. Lady Mary Montague first introduced into Eng- 
land small-pox inuciilafion, having seer its success in Tur- 
key in greatly mitigating that terrible aiseasc. Hie faculty 
all rose in nnns against its introduction, foretelling the 
most disastrous consequences ; yet it was in a few years 
generally adopted by the most eminent members of the 
profession. Jennet, who introduced the still greater dis- 
covery of vaccination, was treated with ridicule and con- 
tempt, persecuted and oppressed by the Ivoyal College of 
Pliysioians ; yet he subsequently received large pecuniary- 
grants irom government for the benefit he had conferred 
on his country, by making known his valuable discovery ; 
and at the present time its observ.ance is very properly 
enjoined by t]|*a whole medical profession and the legis- 
Private Pamphlet. 

. FX^OWEBS AND FRUITS OF AUSTRALIA. 

Many fruits grow and flourish in these colonics which 
can be reared in England only when they are housed, when 
means are taken to temper the keenness of the winter’s 
blast, and when the temperature of the air is increased by 
artificial contrivances. J.t is a matter of doubt, however, 
v/hether anything is gained by the inhabitants of New 
Hollahd in this particular; for many fruits ’ which arc 
admirably adapted to the temperature and moist climate 
of Great Briiam, either do not conic to perfection, or will 
not grow at all, in the dry hot atmosphere of New Holland. 
A decision on the relative advautajifeB and disadvantages 
will depend, in instanoo, on the tastes of the iudivi- 
; and, in arriving nt ^ eonolusion on this point, the 
: ’^tive>of Great must not foiget to bear in mind 

ihat eyeiy one £ 9 ' aM ^to attach somewhat more than its 
^ value which is beyond his reach. For 

be in danger of Ibnning a 
llligbtf capabitfties of that country 

W fruit, where the orange and the grape 

abundantly in the open air ; but it will do 
remember, that if tfic Australian coloni^ 
they lose the apple, tile ouiv 
raiit, the gooseberry, and that most delicious of all fruifis, the 


strawberry. As it is with fruits, so is it with flowers, fhe 
native flowers are many of them exceedingly beautiful, and 
the geranium is almost a weed ; but still very many of the 
sweetest and most beautiful English flowers will not grow 
in the dlimate of New Holland. Tlie native flowers arej 
with very few exceptions, perfectly inodorous, and they 
gladden the eye with their grateful presence but for a 
short period. The dreary wastes of New Holland arc re- 
lieved by the varied tints of the native flowers in the 
spring-time only. . IJul^ew persons, I apprehend, would 
estimate the beautiful oUt scentless native flowers of New 
Holland, beyond the more quiet-tinted but sweet- smelling 
flowers of Great Britain. Even were they on a par in point 
of beauty and fragrance, the English flowei-s continue 
blooming a great part of tlie year, whilst the dull monotony 
of the arid slinibs of Australia is relieved only for a short 
time by bcantifully-fonned :ind exquisitely-tinted, but in- 
odorous flowers. With all the chann of form, the Austra- 
lian flow-ers must yield to the delicious fragrance and 
simple colouring of the flowers of the charming hedgerow-s 
of *■ merry England.’ — BarlletCs Neiv Holland. 


THE DYING SPANIEL. 

Old Oscar, liruv feebly thou emwl’st to the door. 

Thou whc» wert nil beauty mid viffoiir of yore ; 1 

How alow is thy staji[ger the sunshine to find, 

And thy straw-sprinkled ijallet— bow crippl^ and blind ! 

But thy heart is still living— thou hcarest my voioo— 

And thy faint-wagging tail says thou yet canst rejoice ; 

Ah ! how- iliflevent art thou from the Ost:ar of old. 

The sleek and the gaincsonio, tlic swift and the bold I 

At sunrise* \ wakened to hoar thy proud hark, 

With the coo of the house-dove, the lay «r the lark ; 

And out to the gi*een fields 'twos ours to rci)air, 

When sunrise w-itU glory empurpled the air; • 

And the strcuTnlet flowed down irfits gold to the sea; 

And the night -dew like diamond sparks gleamed from the tree; 

And the sky o’er the earth in such puriiiy glowed, 

As if angels, not men, on. its surface abode ! 

How then thou would 'st gamhrd, and start from my foot. 

To scare the w’ild birds from their sylvan retreat ; 

Or plunge in the smooth stream, and bring to my hand 
The twig or the wild-flower 1 threw from tho land : 

On the moss-sprinkled stone if I sat for a sjiaeo, 

Thou would’st crouch on tho greensw-ard, and gaac in tny face, 
Tlicn in wuntonn(;ss pluck up the hlcK)Tns bi thy teeth. 

And toss them above thot», or tread them beneath. 

37icn T was a wdioolboy all thoughtless and free, 

And thou wort a whelp full of gam1)ol and glee ; 

AW dim is thine eyeball, and grizzled thy hair. 

And I am a man, and of grief have my shai*c ! 

Thon bring'st to my mind all the pleasures of youth. 

When Hope was the mistress, not handmaid of Truth ; 

When Earth looked an Eden, when Joy*a sunny hours 

Were cloudless, and every path glowing with flowers. j 

I^ow (Summer is waning ; soon tempest and rain 
Bh.'ill harbinger desolate Winter again, 

And thou, all unable its gripe to withstand, j 

Shalt die, when the snow-mantle garments tho land ; I 

Then thy grave shall be dug ’ncath tho old cherry-tree. 

Which in spring-time will shed down its blossoms on thee: 

And, when a few fast-fleeting seasons are o'er, 

Thy faith and thy form shall be thought of no more I 

Thon all who caressed thee and loved, shall be laid. 

Life’s pilgrimage o'er, in tho tomb’s dreary shade ; 

Other steps shall be heard on these floors, and the past 
Be like yesterday’s clouds from the n»emory cast ; 

Improvements will follow ; old walls be thrown down, 

Old landmarks removed, when old masters are gone ; 

And the gard'ner, when delving, will marvel to see 
White bones where once blossomed 'the old cherry-tree ! 

Frail things ! could we read but theobjeots around, 

In the meanest some deep-lurking truth might be found. 

Borne ty})e of our frailty, some warning to show 
How shifting the sands are wo build on below : ! 

' Otur fathers have passed, and have mixed with the mould; I 

Year presses on year, till the young beoome old ; I 

Time, though a stem teacher. Is partial to none ; 

And the friend and the foe pass away, one by one I 
—Domertit Vertet^ by Delta. [A recently published and very In- 
teresting volume.] X 
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THE BACK STREET. 

TnE back street is necessarily a poor street, but it has 
a special character as a x>oor street. As one who forms 
part of a great soe^y of uniformly poor people in a 
soduded rural district, is a different sort of person alto- 
gether fVom a member of a depressed class living in the 
immediate vicinity of rich people, so is a common poor 
street different from a poor street which is a back one. 
The latter is additionally poor by contrast, and by its 
contaii&ig things and persons which suggest affluence 
withou>partaking of it. The back street suffers by ao 
unfortunate but unavoidable comparison. Wc turn tfie 
comer from |i goodly well-to-do-strect, and feel our- 
selves all rft once plunged into one full of fifteenth-rate 
houses and shops. This is a trial which no mortal 
street can stand. We walk with an easy mind through 
a regular district of the humblest class ; but we ptty 
a back street. The worst peculiarity of back streets 
is thoir fallen -ofl' broken-down appearance. Some- 
how they are always built at first on a supposition 
that they are to bo nice genteel streets, fit for very 
tolerable sort of people ; but they never keep up the 
character for more than three or four years, and regu- 
larly decline into something superlatively shabby. Not 
that back streets have not their strugglea They do 
their very best, I thoroughly believe, to resist the down- 
ward tendency of circumstances. Often we see a bit 
at the end, on one side, keeping up a neat appearance — 
painting the doors green once a-year with a desperate 
earnestness — and making great efforts to suppress a 
small broker who exhibits old candlesticks and stools 
out-of-dooRi at the comer but it is sure to be in vain. 
One heroic Leonidas of a proprietor will linger with a 
powerful apparition of white gauze blinds after oil his 
own sort of people have vanished ; but even he has at 
length to go, ibr the sake of a better neighbourhood for 
his cluldren ; and then the case is settled. Our unfor- 
tunate hack street never agsun holds up its head. It 
breaks all out in an inflammation of little shops, loses 
heart abbut Its window-panes, and begins to have far too 
many diUdren. The very scavenger disrespects it, and 
only gives it a desning when he likes. In short, it 
becomes an out-and-out back street 
' It is wcnderibl* all things consldeTed, hoi^ a back 
street liveu *Tbe inhabitaiits aU appear eaMmelyp<ior, 
Yet It genereltjr boutrives to have a small thop for the 
^materials of joURy every alternate dpor, with rarely 
less than one^ gbod baker’s and a tolerable butcher’s 
shop, besides an iuflnity of places with three penny 
bares, two eabbam a si^ of pipeday in the 
window^ Qm ikamsi whence a& the ciutxm qoma 
for these sIk^ dew It la evident the Ana stieete do 
iMathMg dtt ibdii ia no tho- 


barrel out in front of his door every morning, as if ha 
was always just done with dishurdening it of its COD'- 
tents •. ’Wwb'iys have of course discovered the trick Ogee 
ago, and know there is not a particle of the sweet mer- 
chandise to be had in the msidg for love or money ; but 
still it seems to betoken a rather lively business. There 
is a smaller grocery concern, with two placards in the 
window, expressing * Agent for Orey’s Polishing Eluid,’ 
and ‘ Eresh butter from the country every Tliutsday.* 
How do they all get business ? Has the back street a 
self-supporting nmtually-devoufing character, or how 
is it ? There are also two mangles, one old and wdl- 
established, the other a bustling noisy rival, eager for 
a sliare of trade. You hear the rumble of the machi- 
nery, mingled with a conflict of women’s tongues, oS 
you pass along. A chimney-sweep, with strong preten*' 
sions as to the putting-up of cans, has been established 
for years in one of the murky entries. He is an dd 
man as black as Erebus all the week, but washes 
gray and respectable on the Sundays. One of the must 
original sort of people about the street is a mau who 
deals in asses’ milk — recommended by the $hou}fy« He 
has a den in a back court for himself and oatue, the 
braying of which has often attracted the hostile atten- 
tion of the police ; but he always battles them off. There 
is also a small millinery shop, with a female name over 
the door, and a modest insinuation of neatly-ribboned 
gauze caps in the window. Look in beyond the inner 
screen, and you catch a glimpse of two poor women, 
of the age of possible mother and daughter, sewing 
away as for dear life. The back street has a kind feeh 
hig towards tlicso twa poor women, for they are un- 
usually industrious and inoffensive beings — tried, more- 
over, with a sore oppression besides poverty, in the 
form of an unhappy husband and father, who has been 
corrupted out of all good feeling, and torments them 
for +lie means of supplying his base indulgences. Yet 
they struggle on, and add to the wonder already elicited 
by the back street in general, as to its powers of bqII^ 
support. It would almost appear as if there weve 
some people fej by the ravens. / ^ ^ 

Amongst the denizens of the bock street is a 
of flour, bran, potatoes, and other articles of rarali |i|w 
I dttCe, of which samples are duly pretentid 
dow. But it is a shop of evidently sdABty i|ldi 

has got quite dusty^or want of 
in for a biscuit, and you are served by R bl<MllldRg ftR* 

I tic-looking maiden, whose manner 
little she is used to such a Idvid of liib.' dnfi^btdd 

man sits sunning himself in a wopd^ aimMibRiir within 
the window, lulled by Hw «Wtod of the 

flies within the bespettod wqiit-datod 

newspaper of mouldering egnMehbe meed his 
knees. It la iiveiMbb Iff 

fine Wealbor to imd>» kmtm 


see 
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lmt|j]||ttkikie» how much the orope need r«lii. 
theM ifl a memoi^ of the Lammennuira or T^rietdel^ 
ja hie very voice imd the fading red of his cheek. But 
a)ever lOore vitt the Uurk bid him a blithe good-morrow, 
never Udore win he delight to view the sheep and kye 
thrive hOunieO, onWbitsled lees or the Fmry knowe. 
He ii a broken tkrmer, obliged at the end of a long 
liardoworkiog lilh to seek shelter for his gray hairs in a 
back sheet ia the city with his wife and two daughters, 
coi^ pf whom was the dispenser of the biscuit. A wreck 
of hmis^dd Ihmiture was nearly all that was left to the 
Old goodman when he forsook his farm ; but some neigh- 
bours, pitying his state, gave him credit for a very small 
stock of artldes wherewith to set up a shop ; and be- 
hold tdin settled here, accordingly, to* pine amidst the 
condnement and nastiness of a town over the recollcc- 
tioa of better days. To turn such a man to the occupa- 
tion of a shopkeeper, is like setting an honest shepherd's 
dog to play tricks. The concern does not, never can 
aucpeed. Mimnwhile one of the daughters has gone to 
a superior sort of servant The other must remain 
to Wm charge of her infirm parents, and attend to busi- 
fSeas. What a cheerless life for beings lately so happily 
Idtjliated I At first the old man was able to walk almost 
Ovmy day to the outskirts of tlie town, tliere to catch a 
gBmpse of the country ; but now he hardly can move to 
tho fitid of the street He feels tliat he has had his last 
alght of the face of noture, that the green leaves and 
iieih blade must for tlic future be bui ideas of the mind, 
tin eye that closes in death's sleep shall awake to 
S6e» aOd Imow aU. One only joy ever visits the home of 
the poor victual-dealer. It is when on old country neigh- 
bour stumbles in upon them — no matter what sort of 
person he be, so he only comes from near Whitsled. 
^he cold sorrow-subdued voice of the family then bursts 
up in a volcano of energy and glcesome excitement 
Loud hearty salutations and inquiries break the fore- 
nO<m stillness, and the visitor is almost dragged into the 
POOQt behind the shop, and forced into a chair. There, 
with hiiS 4 hdighted Mends around him, he will discourse 
f quarter of on hour about their old neighbours, and 
<aM concerns of the country-side they once called 
^ ) whl^ the best in the house is paraded, and 

Vrwj^iing but thrust down his throat If anybody 
comes into tlie shop at that moment, Helen servos with 
uMghtftil impatience, and hurries hack to devour up 
Sat fiiUs i^m the visitor's ton^e, as if it were so 
uplMcuet that to lose one word of it were a hardship. 

at the top-fiood of a conversation that might 
. L. * . . ^ ^ hackney coach, the visitor rises 

— to ilicir infinite consternation, for they 
mkemed him as their oam for half a day at least 
country people always are in such a hurry when 
jU iuWn— this consternation ascends in a perfect 
ah or whoop of anguish, as if they felt them- 
1^ worst-used people in the world, and never 
to have been treated in such a manner by an 
wnd* Amidst the clamour Kusticus breaks off, 
but without the most solemn promise to come again 
and see next tlme^he visits the town. He goes, 
kad down agUlu sinjko tlte voice of the family to the low 
icuor to wbMt sesa^ 

IW back IkUtt remarkable for the perpetual 
Inhabitants. It has one or two fa- 
^ Ending, who look upon them- 
aristperacy among the rest, one 
and the other the keeper of a 
i gives no dMii But the bulk 
a vear^s conthmanoe at most^ or 
^ttmeb. The limt is, the back street 
a harbour of refbge for persons quite 
go to. Men-servants discibargea for 
. ^tlcally and set up a shop in the back 
interrupted by poverty in the hudit m 
t ht prolbsnons, tflunge headlong into tile 
the mad hope of H%ig there by IflMfng 
that wherever there arg moO^ mk- 
the Iw thdinatlon lor 


education. Tradesmen who have failed in considerable 
streets, faintly think to get along under a jury mast in 
a small shop in the back street. Bhops wake, therefore^ 
into new life every few months, and lUmost immediately 
die again and make no sign, like babes which give up 
their breath before they have well drawn it Presently 
come the bill-stickers, like so many Bobln Redbreasts, 
and cover them aU over with leaves. Long does the 
landlord wait for a new tenant f insanely but vainly 
does he denounce theviblU-sttcke^ ; paste keeps the 
ascendant maugre all his efibrts. At length the pre- 
mises all at once some fine morning breas; out into a 
dashing eating-house, with a round of beef in the win- 
dow, supported by a plate of sausages on the one side and 
a dish of mince collops on the other, looking alt as if man- 
kind could not fail to pour in as they went by to enjoy 
so many good things. Alas! ‘I’ve paced much this 
weary mortal round,* and after a month, it Is not half 
done. The shop fur some time can’t believe that it 
IS not to be patronised, and goes on looking as bright 
and hopefhl as ever ; but it wont do. Mankind either 
have ceased to eat, or they know not where eating is 
best ; and so, after a desperate struggle of a quarier, 
the shop resigns itself once more to the bill-stickers, 

ho, hke trusty undertakers, right soon come to swathe 
the corpse. One half of the shops thus fall asleep and 
wake again twice a-year at an average. In short, every- 
thing IS in a state of tentation in the back street It is 
a place of forlorn hopes and hopeless expedients. All 
that is unfortunate everywhere else, air that been 
cast out everywhere else, takes reftge here— P^ep m 
the downward course to nothing. And al] this is Within 
a few yards of the back windows of elegarfu drawing- 
rooms, where prosperity indulges in its scarcely en- 
joyed revels. The achipg head of the ovcr-solf-indul- 
gent, and the dull bosom of those who, with world’s 
wealth, pine from tlie very absence of all causes of 
worldly anxiety, throb within hearing of the curse of 
drunken despair as it staggers in from the tavern 
amongst anguished women and terror-stricken children, 
and the low moans \vhich issue from the death-bed of 
those who, having only known life as a burden and a 
pain, are nt last visited with one gleam of liappiness in 
the prospect of soon leaving it. Huddled, indi^d, is the 
geography of human bliss (or what is called so) and 
humnn wo ! 

I^istinct as is the character of the back street, it is 
not always one thing ; it has diffbrent aspects at diffe- 
rent tunes of the day. Pass through it in the morning, 
and you sec it at about its worst, headachey, stiff about 
the* eyes, trying to look unconscious of anything wrong 
that may have happened over night. The kennels are 
in no good state, and the fragments of a broken lamp 
yet bestrew tlie pavement. Two shops are getting their 
shutters taken off, one by a girl with a gown not yet 
fUlly indued, the other by an old roan wearing his night- 
cap. A cart with buttermilk is an object of general 
attraction. In the middle of the day things look a 
little neater. A medical man, who has left his carnage 
in the neighbouring street, is inquiring his way to a 
patient The milk-cart is replac^ by a wagon from 
which coal is sold in sacklbls, and an ass-cart dispenses 
shoals of haddocks and fresh herrings. Few of the 
ordinary inhabitants are seen in the street In the 
evening, again, an elttifely new scone is presented. 
The chii^n, let loose from tim schools, throng and fry 
about Ten to one^ al you go along undrm^ing of 
danger, you find yourself suddmy emhraoed by a skip- 
ping-rope, tripped up by a hoop, or hit in the cheek by 
a bf^ matrons stand in twos and threes at the 
doors, with dress put somewhat to rights, and knitting " 
or other work in their hands, idaOidly surveying the 
sports of the youngsters^ One or two of the younger 
women are seen tr^iut ttbcmt with bright new-washed 
froes and hair exeessivtiy curl, the admiratton of 
jotttneyihon osrpenters returning fim tlieir work, and 
tim youns gmer stimdingin his 4oor. MeanwMe the 
sUhl^|e|i^ himself so w round to the north, that 
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he is able, for once in the day, to send a few of his rays 
where in general all is dusky. Just at this time the 
place looks rather well. It is one little term of some- 
thing like cheerfulness in the gloomy life of our street. 
But it soon passes away. Night comes, and on its wings 
brings things, as Thomas Hood says, which again alter 
the scene. The common sort of shops are now shut, 
but a chink in the doors of the taverns, and the swing 
of a bacchanalian chorus hear^through the shuttered 
windows, tell that intemperance is in its full wakeful- 
ness. A few miserable women and children chant 
drearily along the brink of the kennel. One or two 
groups of drunken brawlers are seen on the point of 
quarrelling, and sometimes a window is heard suddenly 
thrust up, and the cry of ‘ police V issued from it in a 
tone of frantic alarm or indignant fury — too familiar a 
sound to be much regarded by any one. So concludes 
the day of a back street, to be followed next morning 
by the same headachey, eye-rubbing, unconscious look 
as before. And so will this truthful history ever go on ; 
for, however the persons may he changed, the circum- 
stances remain unaffected. And thus it may be that, 
if you arc now revisiting the back street after an in- 
to rvjil of a very few years, you see tlic very same sort 
of sliops, tlie same sort of houses and people, the appear- 
ance of everything the same ; yet, in the quick ordina- 
tion of poverty, the population will have been so entirely 
changed, that hardly one })erson living here at the former 
time isjilbw prt^sent. Where have all the liapless gone? 
Alas! Inhere do thcf^in general go.^ Itinightbe trouble- 
some td tratie the fate of individuals ; but of what Inu' 
befallen th«m*iu the mags, it can i)uzzle no one to form 
a conjecture. 


FACTS ABOUT THE CHINESE. 

SECOND AIITK I.E. 

A FEW memoranda respecting the geography of China 
Tropor are necessary, to render our facts concerning the 
Chinese themselves the more intelligible. 

China Proper is situated at the south-eastern extre- 
mity of the great Asiatic continent, and consists, for 
the most part, of a series of steppes or table-lands, 
gradually rising from the shores of the Chinese and 
Yellow Seas to the w'estern boundary. The coast line 
extends for 2500 miles, and consists of flats, and of the 
low hills upon which are grown tiie finest teas, 'llie fur- 
ther we go inland to the north-west the higher the lands 
become, till we arrive at the snow-elud summits of the 
Yuii-Jiiig chain — a vast branch of the Himalaya ranges 
— which marks the western boundary of the country. 
Tracing the level from the sea in a northerly direction, 
however, the gradual ascent is interrupted by the 
great plain of China, which, being 700 miles long, 
and varying from 150 to 500 broad, is seven times 
larger than the gfeat idairi of Lombardy. The northern 
limit of China IVopcr is definitely marked by an arti- 
ficial barrier 1250 miles long — the well-known great 
wall of China. What materially contributes to give 
the country its gradual elevation, is two parallel ranges 
of hills which intersect it from the north west — 

where their height is great — to the east, where it is 
gradually depressed near the sea. The great extent of 
mountainous territory supplies China with springs 
.which interlace it with water-courses in every direc- 
tion. Next to the Amazon and Oroonoco, two of its 
rivers are the largest in the world — the Hoang-ho, or 
* Yellow River,* and the Yang-tse-klang, or ‘ Son of the 
Ocean.* Besides natural water-courses, the inJefiiti- 
gable industry of the people has covered^ the wuntry 
with canals, which are so numerous, that, whenpiewed 
from the heights of some districts, they appear likg 
a network covering the land. The climate of China, 


though of course different iu various districts, has been 
pronounced to be one of extremes, it being ih the Same 
localities very hot in summer and very c61d in winter. 
On the whole, however, it appears to be generally 
favourable to health, and uncommonly so to vegetation. 
In extent, China Proper occupies an area of 1, 348,870 
square miles; thus it is eight times greater than Erance, 
and eleven times larger than Great Britain. 

Of their country, so well-watered, fertile, aitd pro- 
ductive, the natives arc quite as i)roud as of their con- 
stitution, and consider it perfect. 

Excessive egotism, joined to their intense adora- 
tion of antiquity, furnishes the key to those anomalies 
in the character of tlic people which liave caused so 
many false notions concerning ilieni to become current 
in Eurp^ In tlio first idiice, it fully accounts for their 
conteni^pFfbr foreigners. Their own territory being ca- 
pable of furnishing every necessary and luxury of life, , 
they hold themselves quite independent of imports, or ‘ 
any assistance from other nations. As, then, the ancient 
legislators saw no necessity for intercourse with the 
rest of the world, they expressly forbade it; and accord- 
ing to the strict letter of Chinese law, a native who 
leaves his country is punishable with death, should he 
unwisely return. A stranger, again, who enters China, 
except wdtli the express sanction of the emperor, and 
as a ‘ tribute- bearer* from some submissive nation, is 
oi'dained to meet with the same fate. It is treason to 
hold any intercourse — ev^en to speak to — a foreigner 
without special license; and six Hong (‘trade*) mer- 
chants arc appointed at Canton to transact business 
with the ‘ outside people,’ or foreigners. 

In tliis exclusiveness wo discover a main cause of 
the vast population of China. Emigration — a great 
outlet for, and check to, a prolific populace — is tho- 
roughly opposed not only to the law, but to the preju- 
dices of till! people ; large families and cro-wded commu- 
nities being deemed by them amongst Heaven’s choicest 
blessings. * 

Although the numerical amount of the. Chinese popu- 
lation has never been correctly ascertained, yet its 
unequalled density is undoubted. The few travellers 
who have been indulged with a sight of the interior of 
the ‘ celestial’ kingdom, speak with astonishment of the 
multitudes they saw in the towns and villages, and of 
the concourse of passengers to be met even on the 
country roads. Every habitable spot throughout China 
is built upon, and every rood of ground capable of betir- 
ing produce is incessantly cultivated. As if to show 
that there is not room enough on land for the overgrown 
populace, the waters are inhabited: houses built in 
boats, and ranged in long rows or streets, float upon 
every river and canal, forniing aquatic suburbs to the 
cHies, towns, and villages. According to an official 
census taken hy the native government in 1813, China 
Proper contained 361,693,879 ‘ mouths.’ Great doubts, 
however, have been thrown upon the accuracy of this 
official census, w^hich is conjectured to be in excess, 
from the Chinese prejudice in favour of vast numbers. 
The mode of collecting it is, like everything else in this 
country, systematic, to a degree, in thepry^ \mt loose in 
practice. I’he whole nation is siibdivided into ten 
kea, or families ; oyer them is a kind of constable, who 
must become acquainted with the number of individuals 
in each family, from a tablet kept by every householder, 
in which he inscribes the num%r pf inmates, A hun- 
dred families constitute a Pabii ; a similar officer is 
placed over them. These report the census to the chjef 
offikr in the Heen* '^hp aijain his returns to the; 

Poo^ thence the document is transmitted to the 
vincml treasurer, who sends in his statement annm||l^ 
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t6 tbe board of revenue at Pekin ; and f^om tiieee verioua 
documentB the ^nstm ie published in tlie imperial star 
tittles. If the numbers thus collected and stated above 
be correet, and due deduetion be made frdm the gross 
area of the kingdom for mountainous and inaccessible 
tracts, etery e^uare mile arould be required to sustain 
280 individuals.^ - 

This Overcrowded community, drawing the means of 
Hfe^ entirely ii'owi the land they exist upon, and scorn- 
ing foreign supplies (the Russian trade by way of Kiatka 
and the Gantou trade being but small exceptions to their 
grand rule), naturally is anxious to make tlie most of 
• their country, and the Chinese have always, therefore, 
been regarded as the most assiduous cultivators* Their 
industry is unequalled. 

Every expedient that ingenuity could at an early 
period invent, or energy accomplish, lias lieen put in 
force to make the soil productive ; every acre of ground 
able to bear produce is tilled ; fallow and pasture are 
almost unknown. Water is led, by means of canals, into 
every district, for the double purpose of transit and irri- 
gation. Roads occasion kittle loss of room, for these are 
very narrow, usually consisting of a mere bank raised 
abbve the rice^delds; which require at certain seasons to 
be nearly submerged. Eut^ sucm as they are, the Chinese 
roads siifiici^^ exhiMt industry of their 

! makters j for, beiides eonaist^ of carefully-constructed 
itebtaaignents;^^^#^ paved with flag-stones. 

. 4:9 ' ^ of the Chinese are con- 

^ ilbed to*' their iuduH personal exertions in the tilU 

hii]gbf the scdli ^^'Wlth arrangomeuts for increasing pro- 
d^btioh, whether by amassing farms, or by taking 
advantage of Scientifle processes, they are entirely uii- 
ttoqualntedi Yet such is the eflect of their patient and 
assiduous labours, that the whole territory looks like a 
collection of gardens. 

^ is the strug^e for existence in China, that 

eyety sort of organic matter is converted into food. To 
el^ everything which can possibly aflbrd nourishment, 
is the comprehensive principle upon which Chinese diet 
la regulated. Asses, rats, and mice, invariably form 
part ^ a butcher’s stock ; puppies are regularly fed for 
the shambles ; and cats have been seen ticketed up in 
the Canton market at* a higher price than pheasants. 
JPork is the favourite dish *, but the head of an ass is 
esteemed the greatest delicacy. No aquatic creature 
escapes the vigilance of a Chinese fisherman; seas, 
lakes, canals, rivers, pools, and even the furrows of paddy 
ilelda, are searched for fish. Less animal food of any 
kind is, however, eaten in China than elsewhere; and 
their chief vegetable diet is rice. Large eating is a vice 
of 'thh upper ranks in China, in consequence, not so 
macU of ^urmanderie as a vanity attached to the sup- 
positioh niat one is rich enough to command an unusual 
quaul^ty of victuals. To b« fat is held as one of the 
sympt^os of wealth and consequence ; and, for the sake 
of ^is. appearand men will eat to a degree 

of excess whidi to uis might appear incredible. Several 
mand^ins who visited the English admiral off Tang- 
ohoo^ during the late expedition, made a breakfast wMdi 
Astounded the English beholders. , One of the visitors, 
of immeilse size, * weighing upwards of thirty .stone, 
upon being questioned as to his powers of consumption, 
acknowledge wilk complaoency that a sheep was his 
ordinary allowance for three days.*t The disgusting 
nature of this vice X is mode the more {during, when wc 
reflect that Idie gireater portion bf^^the Ohi^e public 
: .km unable to prooure ar snfficien^^p^ it is 

that thousands of tha poorer 

: > imtihrpassedr. there is 

' tncnad''to\>'advantRgM 

Thespian ' of 

mended* in a rec^ nuiol^^ to own oporptiveSr hss 

been in full operation /in fort .c^ftturios. .The 

Chinese ate uurivaUed for,thei^ ^ QlannishnosSt’ and popt 
families of the same name* /he f they eyer so ijiumeirous, 
join their resources, npd o0^ Jive in the same house. 

In the sacred instrueiions of one of their emperors, it is 
related that *4ti the family of Chang-se, of Keang-cliop, 
seven hundred persons partook of the same daily re- 
past’ t Conteutm^t^eigDS even amongst the most 
wretched, and they siti^wn to a meal, consisting of a 
little boiled grass and potatoes, with cheerfulness, be- 
cause they know no better. 

Tlie habitations of tlie Chinese prove they deserve 
the name Mr Davis has given them, of *■ incurable con- 
servatives.’ They have not altered the shape or plan 
of their buildings from the earliest time. Those writers 
who contend that the present race of Chinese are of 
Tartar origin, point to their houses as one of tlie proofs 
of the conjecture; for in shape, howevei* much they may 
be ornamented, they are precisely similar to a Tartar 
tent. ‘ A Chinese city,’ says a learned writer, ‘ is no- 
thing more than a Tartaf camp, surrounded by mounds 
of earth to preserve themselves and cattle from the 
depredations of neighbouring tribes ; and a Chinese 
habitation is the Tartar tent, with its sweeping roof sup- 
ported by poles, excepting tdiat the Chinese have cased 
their walls witli brick, and tiled the roofs of their 
houses.’:!: Everything in tlm country beuag regulate 
bylaw, tke building of houses forms nO oxets^ion to 
the rule. The habitations of tlie poor depen^chiefly 
upon the nature of the materials to oe procured nearest 
at hand. Millions of people live in mud^hoyeJSj hut of 
these a great number are fac^d with brick; wliile lii 
places where granite abounds, the cabins arc composed 
of solid rock, which they possess great skill in cutting 
and joining, so that a seam is hardly visible. In woody 
districts, huts are built of planks. But there is no ma- 
terial 80 much in use as bamboo, not only for building 
purposes, but for every other : the tender shoots of the 
plant, when boiled, form a favourite article of food; fur- 
niture is made of it; and, in short, a long and not unin- 
teresting article might be written on the uses to which 
the bamboo is put by the Chinese. They perform a 
series of superstitious ceremonies on beginnii^ to build, 
and always commence with the hearth, though, willi all 
their ancestws’ wisdom, they overlooked chimneys ; and 
for modern architects to add such conyenienees now, 
would be fiat impiety. Elres, however, are seldom used 
except for cooking, tlie requisite warmth in winter 
being supplied by fur clothing. interior of a Chinese 

pauper’s house consists of pne room, to serve every pur- 
pose both for his family and domestic animals, amongst 
which a pig is always to be ; se^m T^ int^or of a 
Chinese and an Irish cabin n^embleeafdi other to 
respects. . ‘vi . i'. v- : 

The houses wi^^ 

cealed by, high stone^m; hod aevor two <itoreys 

in height; so that nothing eurpriseq a dhim^Or 
than pictures or d^s^iptions , of tbq itya- audr stor 
storeyed houses of European oitiesr. iMr u^Tia^rqT 
ports that the pieseut emperor ii^ujred) whrthep it 
was the smallness of our territories wbtoh^opmiielM 
us to build so near the clouds?. The. magiamcenoe j^ 
Chinese mansions ui meaMiru by ’the 

ground wtoch :they 

OQCU|>ied® by n. 

within the stone wah la a space hy flmperTpots^ 

and. often a small garden laid ot^t Withi 
and mountains. The prtocip4 h*aB generally 
south; and its walls ore adoihod with inji^pIjipQ^ 
either drawn upon a lacquer^ fett^ t>r 

written upoii ShU t>r 

M of anoeatort ; tor tha 
to con^t^a 

■ 

llo««k»toci)teB. ...... ■ :■ :.>n ‘ p 

‘ tiftlii'W'ortteg OliutM, m Mi ‘ ^ 

t Ctwted %Mr ©avis in his ‘ Ohineae,' wO. a p. 4««t 
t Kxibel 0 Swdia)B^ arilele ^ ^ ^ < 
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i^C^l and inceni^^^tfM W nearly always found in the 
p^incip^ tnohfi of li GMnesfe. The tempo- 

taty rfeaidfenCe bf fhe' during the 
^drt time we held that Islandf wa^ the chief city, 
XlhghaS, and is- thus deflCribed by liord Jocelyn ;— .‘It 
was believed to have been the j^operty Of a literary 
character, and was, when first opened^ the wonder and 
admiration of all. The difl^rent apartmebts open round 
the centre court; which is naatly tiled ; the doors, 
window-frames, and pillars thdf support the pent-roof 
are carved in the most chaste and delicate style ; and 
the interior of the ceiling and wainscot are lined with 
a fret-work, which it must have required the greatest 
nicety and care to have executed.* In a house near 
Nankin, another traveller was struck with the beauty 
of the partitions, which consisted of trellis-work, covered 
with a delicate gauze. ‘The passage between two of 
the “fragrant” (or women's) apartments consisted of 
imitatioiis in a rich dark-coloured wood of an avenue 
of young bamboos, tbeir graceful branches entwining 
overhead to form the arch, and their taper steins en- 
circled by cr^pers, which cling to them in the most 
tasteful and picturesque manner conceivable.’* Most 
of the bed-places in the sleeping apartments for ladies, 
which were observed by the invaders, were less beds 
than large dormitories. A portion of the apartment, 
almut eight feet square, is partitioned off, liaving a cir- 
cular sliding panel by which to enter. The exterior 
of tlie^ partitions is often sumptuously carved, gUt, 
and ornamented. ^ In the inside is a large couch, 
covered with a soft mat, hung with rich draperies 
and bulliqp Mlk tassels; this, w'ith a little chair and 
table, makes up all theT furniture of these elegant bat 
ill-vontilated dormitories. The beds of people of mid<lle 
rank arc formed of hard planks covered with a mat, the 
pillow generally an oblong leathern box in which they 
preserve their valuables. In winter a great many blan- 
kets are used, but no sheets ; fbr it ft remarkable that, 
unlike other orientals, the Chinese use scarcely any 
bed, table, or even body linen. When a house is of two 
stoteys, it is the upper one which contains the ‘ fragrant* 
apartments, otherwise they are situated close to the 
great hall. The wdndows consist almost always of oiled 
paper; very little glass being used in China; though 
shutters are sometimes made of pearl-oyster shells suffi- 
ciently dear to admit light. To country houses, gar- 
dens and artificial landscapes are indispensable; and 
few are without tanks or ponds, filled witli quantities of 
the golden and silver carp, and overspread with the 
teoad leaves of the neliimbium, or sacred lotus. 

In towns, the narrow streets are chiefly occupied 
tradesmen's shops, some of Which are loaded witli orna- 
ment. The sign-boards hang out at right angles to the 
house, as they formerly did amongst ourselves, and are 
of the most gaudy and alluring description; for the 
puffing system in retail trading appears to have been 
ekCeiWSveiy practised in China, when it was quite un- 
knewn in the western we^ The vista these splendid 
fidvcrIflSernents fbitm on looking down a street, present 
a most ^ikigtilar and lively appearance. In some of the 
lAiqps the public 1^ warned, by sentences conspicuously 
parted up, hot to gossi^^ assured by others that 
Hhey dbi^ cheat here.* 

t|^ Chinese attach great importance, and 
theV.ottu!tttb(^ is strictly superintended by 

Wif ri^s an! ctl^onies. The lowtsr orders 
g^rkliy #eCfiir an tm tanned ibeep-skin jerkin and. doth 
Bbt as the grade of life gets higher, 
tlit in splendour. The summer clothing 

iWttke is a liwig loose gown, or gaberdine, 
6f iiOk dr g^ confined to the waist 

hy*a {^rdl€j, the deeveS loose, and the neck bare. The 
breedies^ aiW of Dutch Idi^ being of most ample 
dibieiiBiOhii^ stockings of cotton or sfiludovd* 
the Jagg; and cloth, sa^ or velvet boots protlct the 
feet. The smlea |irp very thick, on account ^ tbmathcr 
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not being sufficiently well tanned to eadude wet* withn 
out a great many layers; and the broad edges ^ 
kept clean with whiting, instead of blacking^; In Wip-* 
ter, fur jackets and leggings are added to the iumr 
mer clothing. When change of Qpstunm 
take place, is not dependent upon individual 
nieiice, but on legal custom, and it is mdiecded; by l^e 
cap, of which there is one for each season, t On 
mencement of the cold or hot weather^ the viceroy ^ 
each province puts on his winter or summer cap. This 
important circumstance is noticed in the official gasettc* 
and is the signal for every man under his government 
to make the same change.* The summer cap is a cone 
of bamboo or chip, covered with a large quantity of red 
horse-hair, or with silken threads; at the apex is the 
button, wdiich denotes the rank of the wearer. ; The 
winter head-gear is a dome of velvet or fur, with a 
broad brim sinirply turned up — like the loose cutf of a 
coat — w^nnd. Some of tlie ceremonial dresses are 
very splendH and costly, being of expensive silk elabo- 
rately embroidered with gold. Fur dresses are many 
of them of such value and strength, that they descend 
from father to son ; hence some Chinese possess a large 
quantity of them, their stock being added to from that 
of deceased relatives. Mr Davis relates, that at an 
entertainment at Canton, wliere the party, according 
to the custom of the country, w^ere seated in a room 
without fires, the European gilbsts began to complain 
of cold, U]>on which the host immediately accommo- 
dated the whole number, ten or twelve, writh hand- 
some wide-sleeved spensers, all of the most costly furs, 
saying that he had plenty more in reserve. As the 
Chinese seldom change their under-clothing, they are 
personally uncleanly, and subject to cutaneous dia- 
eajses. 

The respectable Chinese wear many articles of conve- 
niency apj^endod at the girdle, as sw'ords, daggers, and 
pistols are, or have been Worn, in Europe. N ot tlxo leajst 
conspicuous of these is a fan enclosed in a silk slioaih, 
an article required both for coolness and as a direct 
protection in summer from the rays of the sun. One of 
the most ludicrous sights -which our countrymen en- 
countered in China, was presented by a visitor to one 
of our ships — a Chinese cavalry officer, who kept 
fanning himself from the moment he got on deck. 
A purse, often elegantly embroidered, a case liolding 
a flint, steel, and tobacco for lighting a pipe, a variety 
of tooth and ear-picks, and a watch-pocket, are other 
articles usually carried in this manner by a Cliinese of 
rank. 

[ The following summary of the general appearance of 
the houses and costumes of the Chinese when collected 
in a town, was drawn up by an eye-witness The gene* 
ral appearance of every large Chinese town fully bears 
out its Tartar origin; for a stranger ad mi tt^ into 
Pekin, Nankin, or Canton, may fancy himself-— from 
the low houses with curved overhanging roofst liuiia- 
terrupted by a single chimney — from the num^rou^ 
pillars, and from the flags and streamers placed tkifotfi 
the door of every official — in a Tartar encaipptneiiiih 
The scene is full of animation : — the glitter of thk.'pfidfitt 
ing, gilding, and varnishing which everyvrh^ j . 
his eye, together: with the gaily -ornamented lanlems of 
horn, muslin, silk, and paper, that hang 6v^ the doors 
—the confused noises of perambffiating tinker^ and 
blacksmiths in their little portable wotkid»b|»»*-^the 
buying, selling, and bartering— the bursts lif daughter 
occasioned by jugglers, c^n jurors^ qu«sk<'doi!i^^ 
comedians — the mirth prodcN^ed 
their newly-married wives, ac(X)mpanied by 
music— the bowlings of moistbefs {ktixy^ 
the magistrates, atibsdediby^M 
parading the town>T^Witb.bmtB^ Hibii tjbtfr l^ocesti 
of some man high by 

bearing flla^ umbrellas, painted teutems, ana other 
Btrjmge lusiignia^Q^ of sights 

: ' r - ,' ^ ' } — T— TT!’ ' 

♦ The Chinese.. ■ 
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and sounds presents a spectacle wliich can be beheld 
nowhere but in Chino. 

Having cleared the way by stating these general par- 
ticulars of the Chinese and their country, we shall, in a 
succeeding article, takh a nearer view of their socid con- 
dition, ceremonies, and national customs. 

had never existed for them, and yet will, at the end of 
those few years, be a valuable inheritance to them and 
their heirs for ever. . The landlord in the present case 
w'os wiser. He saw that he was about to receive imme- 
diately, for a small portion of this moor in cultivation, 
almost as much as the entire moor brought as an in- 
ferior sheep-walk, and that at tlie end of thirty years it 
would exceed the original income of the entire posses- 
sion; while this attenmt at cultivation, if successful, 
would be an example of* the utmost value, and might 
give his village that neighbourhood which it so much 
required. Not only, therefore, was the offer of our 
friend accepted, but wood for buildings was voluntarily 
offered, and a proper allowance for useful and well-con- 
structed drains. 

The villagers were astounded to hear that they were 
to obtain such a neighbour, but happy even iu the hope 
of it. Enclosed as the place was by banks, which, instead 
of admitting it to be drained, would, if broken down, 
inundate it with water, it looked to them like a huge 
frying-p.'iii, and of course there was no abstaining from 
some little quiet jokes. This last was indeed the worst 
aspect of the affair. There was a fall for draining within 
the farm, but not without it ; there was no final outlet. 
Still, our friend determined on pursuing his experiment ; 
and, as a first measure, determined to give his possession 
a good name : he called it Olm-Eden ! 

lie next marked off the site for his steading on a very 
slight hut bare and A’-aluelcss knoll, bekig dagjroiis at 
once to sit dry and to spare his goo(j land if there were 
any. As lie felt that nothing would be more apt to 
encourage him tlian the comfort of his hofhc%a8 soon as 
his turf-cottage was roofed in, he had a fhjor laid down 
in one end of it, and raising up slight ribs of wood by 
the walls, and continuing them overhead, had the whole 
neatly covered by a thin boarding, which, with the addi- 
tion of a little carpet and a slight curtain festooned over 
his couch — 

A conch orrlaincfl a double dobt to pay ; 

A couch by night, a sofa oU tho day- 

made his end of the tenement seem a palace, and en- 
abled him tf> look on the storm or the sunshine with 
equal consciousness of snugness and security to health. 
Good fires soon made the other end very tolerable to his 
servants ; and being washed witli lime, though not 
plastered, it formed a very cheerful temporary residence. 

He had the rankest of the heath pulled and secured for 
thatch or fuel, intending to burn the rest on the ground 
as soon as the ground sliould be dry. He next laid out 
the fields, and ordered them to be cleared of stones — an 
operation that C(jvered them in some xdaces to the depth 
of several feet ; and finally, he set himself to endeavour 
to lay the land dry. 

For this last purpose, at the lowest part of the farm, 
but where the surrounding w'ldl, as it may be termed, 
w’as highest (and this was on the cast), he ordered a 
bank of moss to be dug out, and xdaced ifi a situation 
convenient for l)eing dried and burned. In the course 
of this digging he came upon both stones and clay, 
treasures of great value in his circumstances ; and lest 
the winter, by filling the pond with water, should ren- 
der farther digging impossible, he pursued his labouw 
with great assiduity. His determination was, that this 
reservoir should afford him an opportunity of dramiug 
the land > and should it prove unequal to that fi 1 

pump or pumps, to be worked by a small 'mHdmill, T 
should raise the water to a height enabling him to send 
it off his territories. In the meantime he knew* what 
ridicule the suspicion even of such a project trpuld 
draw hpon him, and therefore he gratifled inquirers by 
informing them that he was formmg a fish-pond ibr the 
residence, and even expected to draw profit from the ice 
in wuit^, by letting it out for curling, though the ganie 
was nKihen kiiowh in that part of Scotland ; aha the 
partiesftreatbing softly, turned from hlmririd^ i^^ 
lifting il) their hands and eyes, departed. Meantime 
he was iitersecting his fields in numerous directions by 
drains, leading them iqto one ahother, diverging, branch^ 

EBEN ELSHENDEK, THE MOOIl-EARMER. 

Ebenezek Alexander, or, as he was usually called, 
Eben Elshender, a native of the north of Scotland, was 
originally a manufacturer, but not being successful in 
tiiie line, and falling into low spirits, he went to spend 
some time at a village where an elder and more pros- 
perous brother had a bleacliing establishment, in the 
hope of recovering the tone of his mind by means of 
country air and exercise. The place soomed at first 
sight unlikely to cheer up an invalid of tlic mind, being 
situated in a high and sterile district, with a north-east 
exposure, and far from all other human haunts ; but 
things turned out much better than might luive been 
expected, and we shall tAl how this came about. 

Ebeu, in his wanderings in tlie neighbourhood, was 
speedily attracted to a hollow in the neighbouring moor- 
laiids, which might be considered as the only place 
within several miles presenting the least charm for 
the eye ; a brook, fringed by a line of willows and a 
Btdp of green, formed tne simple elements of the scene, 
and from its situation it had a look of seclusion an<i 
warmth. He was led, by what he saw here, to surmise 
that elevation is not an insuperable difEculty in culti- 
vation, provided tliere be shelter; and soon becoming 
convinced of the fact, his active mind in no long time 
conceived tliat he iiiiglit employ himself worse than in 
endeavouring to clear a little possession for himself, at 
a nominal rent, out of the neighbouring lands. He 
looked around, but, excepting the few j)atches in tlie 
neighbourhood of the village, the region was one cither 
of unbroken heatli or of moss of great depth, broken 
: into pits, and filled with water even at midsummer. 

^ Nothing, therefore, could seem more hopeh^ss. On the 
left only, as he looked northward, a large flat, lying far 
%eneath him, and black and barren, or covered with 
brown heath, but lookfng to the sun seemed to offer 
the ambiance of a cultivated field, and he* determined 
to visit it. He did so, but found it very unproinis- 
; iny. The surface, though apparently smooth at a dis- 
t|p^ was rough and uneven ; the soil was either stony 
atiA shallow, or a deep quick moss, wet everywhere 
even in summer, and with no fall by which it might be 
drained. A rivulet skirted it on the east, and w^as the 
natural boundary in that direction ; but a swell .many 
feet in height rose on the bank, and closed in the sur- 
face of the proposed farm from almost the possibility of 
being drained ; and there were similar embankments on 
north and west Still it was a large surface, not 
materially uneven ; it lay beautifully to the sun, and he 
could not but think that, if drained, and sheltered, and 
cultivated, here might be an extensive, perhaps a valu- 
able fartn, Jt vrowd not require deep cuttings, as in 
moss-flows, nor extensive levellings, as in^very unequal 
surfaces. He determined to think farther. 

He spoke of his purpose to no one, i)ut he brooded 
over it for days, again and again visiting the ground, juid 
at last he waited on the agent of the proprietor. Even 
from him he exacted a promise of sectecy, if nothing 
; should follow upon his oflTer ; and fiien, for a lease of 
^ years, offered a shilling an acre for four hundred 

■ of that unbroken waste, with power to renew bis 

| years more, if he should so incline, at 

;! per acre ; but with liberty, also, to quit at 

five yews, wittiout being liable in damages 

^ seem to fancy tliat though land is of 

have yet a fight to be 

I produced by the intelligence, labopr, 

that they .are extrenS^ 
to share for' a few years in wat 

■■ V ' - 
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ingi and every way varying them according to the ine- 
quidities of the ground ; and after proving their running, 
carefully filling them with the stones taken from the sur- 
face, and all tending at last to the general reservoir. Even 
In winter, therefore, the land became drier and drier, 
and people now began to see the use of the pond. By the 
return of spring he had efiectually drained a large space 
in front of his residence, and generally prepared it for the 
operation of the plough. And e:)jen in this, by a sort of 
natural instinct, he differed frodl the accustomed mode. 
Aware that oxen draw most gently and steadily, he 
had secured the temporary use of a strong yoke of these, 
to be tried in all such portions of the soil as seemed 
likely to be capable of being opened up by the plough. 
People from the village had been engaged to attend at 
the same time to complete, with the spade and other 
implements, what the plough might leave imperfectly 
done, and give him, if possible, a field ; and they had by 
this time so entered into the spirit of the thing, that the 
.attendance was large, and in many cases gratuitous. 
He had no lime for the present ; but he liad been sca- 
venger to the village during winter, and he had secured 
all the runnings from his own cattle in a great tank. 
He now set to burning, in close kilns, all the turf he 
had been able to accumulate during the summer ; and 
between these and the refuse of the few cattle for vphich 
he had been able to find food, he was enabled to plough 
and manure some twenty acres of land, which he sowed 
and plajT^d with the usual crojjs, accompanying all the 
white crops with s<jwn grass. To complete his experi- 
ment, he had procured a cask to carry out tlie runnings 
of his stahies,'* &c, ; and having placed it on a cart, and 
fitted it with a tail-bo^ pierced with holes, such as 
is used for watering streets and roads, he, as a last 
operation, sprinkled this liquor, so far as it would go, 
over the ground that had been dressed with ashes, at 
night, that no portion of it might be wasted by the sunj 
and so closed ilie labours of his first spring. 

Science hud not then disclosed to us, what is now known 
to be true, that the terms good and bad land, as gene- 
rally understood, are expressions without meaning, as 
almost every species of land requires some culture to 
make it productive ; and by suitable means much may 
be made of almost any kind of land. Neither was it 
then known, as it now is, what are the precise in- 
gredients necessary to the production of the various 
crops, and to which the soil is ii mere matrix or re- 
ceiver ; and that burned earth or lime, and ammonia 
or the runnings of stables, and other usual manures, 
contain many of those necessary ingredients. But by 
instinct or accident, by reasoning from what he had 
noticed, or heard, or read, and perhaps so far experi- 
menting without mucli knowledge or expectation, our 
friend had hit upon many things now known to be use- 
ful, and the result surprised many. Not only was there 
no failure in the crops of Glen-Eden (as they now began 
seriously to call it), but they were rich and beautiful. 
The oats, standing upon moss of great depth but drained 1 
—and that but for the draining and manure would not 
have borne a green leaf— were as luxuriant as if the 
deptli of the moss had been the cause of their excellence. 
The other soUjS, lately so thin and dead, were now deep 
apd diy, and bearing excellent barley, with a flush of 
clover ail^ut its roots. Potatoes, the gift of a warm and 
distant regloPf were flourishing in their little beds on 
- tins lately hold and barren moor, as if it had Ifeen their 
bptive and appropriate soil } and, in short, industry and 
intelligence nad in a few montlis triumphed over the 
ignorance and neglect of centuries, 
y Xm these things became apparent, however, oiir ex- 
pariihent^ kept in tiie shade. He had dismissed all liis 
worl(:ersr except bis hind, whom he termed his 
dent manager,’ and his with, who was his sole servant, 
and a Gihspnito oat a boy for looking after his^beep. 
As the jCiR^s began to show themselves, his hinif Urged 
upon him ine hdau^ of their appearance, ind tm almost 
c^t;ain suoceH ol his exomiment^ and conshqiAtly the 

dn^ ofiiXmin^ According to idriippea^ 

■: ^ 

ances, his first crop would more than pay tiie expense 
that would give him a permanent and valuable posses- 
sion; and as Eben inclined to this opinion, he deter- 
mined to resume. As a proper preparative to this, he 
allowed his mother and sisters to visit him ; and though 
they were shocked with the outward aspect pf his resi- 
dence, a black and cheerh^ss-looking turf-hut, in the 
midst of u comparative wild, and guarded by a pet sheep 
and her lambs, that, as they approached, patted the 
ground in a very menacing manner, yet when they en- 
tered it, and found the servant cheerfully preparing for 
them a meal in the one end, while in tlie other was a 
little parlour such as ii gentleman might inhabit with 
rest and enjoyment, they were not only surprised and 
pleased, but would gladly have protracted their visit, and ‘ 
were delighted to understand tluit they were speedily, 
to join him. 

Of coum‘, from greater experience he rose to greater 
successrMS^^v<:^n his labourers worked more clieerfully 
from seeing ‘.'lie success of wh.at had been done. Moss 
that had hitherto seemed a nuisance was to him a trea-. 
sure, and husbanded accordingly ; and stones that, above 
ground, were such an encumbrance, w^ere, when placed 
in drains beneath it, of the utmost value. He became 
perfectly happy in his labour of improving, and almost 
regretted to think that one day it must have an end. 
Thirty years have passed since these operations were 
begun ; the barren moor has beefi reclaimed into a Valu- 
able and productive farm ; the once bare and rugged 
hanks that impeded its draining have long been turned 
into boundaries covered with herbage of the softest 
texture, and crowned with woods at once an ornament 
and a shelter, and that being to be paid for, will render 
their owner rich. Even the deep and unsightly pool, 
that first .assisted in la>’ing the land dry, has been sur- 
rounded and screened by willows and alders, both useful | 
in their way; and from the numbers of ducks and 
geese constantly breeding on its borders and floating 
units bosom, must add no inconsiderable item to the 
profits of the farm. Where the first damp and dis- 
heartening turf-shed was erected, there are now warm 
and substantial offices ; and fronting all, and flanked by 
garden walls, and behind them trees, stands a farm- 
house, in its first days a cottage,* but always the seat of 
plain abundance, and iioav of every comfort and a gene- 
rous hospitality. Though in a climate not very genial, 
itia always warm; and from various flowering shrufiil 
spread over it, seldom Avithout flowers. It is , t 

cherished residence of an industrious, ingenious, afciia 
very worthy mail; 

Many, stimulated by his success, soon followed his ex- 
.ample, though on a less extensive scale ; but the unpro-. 
mising wild of thirty years ago is now a sheltered, cul- . 
tivated, and comp<aratively fertile spot, and the abode : 
of many industrious and contented families. f 

HELP YOURSELF. 

A TALK. 

On the banks of the Severn, about half a mile ' 

Worcester, there stands in the midst of a green, d!op|ng 
towards the river, a small but neat-looking cottag<$* At 
the time to which the commencement of thia little 
history refers, the spot was scarcely in a state of 
vation. No fences guarded the immediate appi^aches 
to the dwelling, and the grass grew wild and tmlVeMed. 
Still, the profusion creepers which clung aTptthd tlie 
porch, and two circular patches of earth that had been 
dug up before it, showed that some little paina had 
been bestowed to give the neglected plot a civilised 
appeai'ance. 

One sunny morning during a retsent autamiV Mn 
angler in a small boat staHoUed IflfiaBelf immeniately 
opposite to the cottage, under pretence of figging ; but 
his eyes were more frcqUehtly the door of the 

humble dwelling than an bis nogi Afbet some hours of 
an;\iou8 watching, hp wimi sight of the 

object he had shawii bq patienne in endeavpurlng 

... ... ..... 
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ymng and hatidaome ^rl istme fartU^ ) aiid 
‘ y$gtin n^etiting a number of flovrerii, and mrranudng 
l^ent ^i«fuUf in*siuaU bouquets; At thaaame tnonaent) 
howuwv a good« 8 i 2 ed salmon u^s nearly Tunning vuwiy 
with Ibe ai^hsT'S tackle ; and it was not till he felt the 
rod nearly tugged ^bm his gras^v that he iraa eonBeiouk 
of Ms go^ foitckie. His attention being thus divided 
betweenv the ladyyhe lost both ; for the 

sl^on got clear od; and the girl retired into the cot- 
ttga^ ^thont the hvord of greeting be had intended to 
; awesa^her.':;: -:' 

•What a fool 1 amV eKclaimed the angler, ‘to be 
wiAthig tny time here, lying in wait for opportunities of 
seeing her, when there is nothing whatever to prevait 
my going boldly up to her door, and paying a regular 
visit.’ He then paused a while to supply u length of 
gut to his line. ‘ Wliy, the fact is, I have not the cour- 
, age, and that is the truth of it. Besides, she is always 
BO busy with her painting, and it is a sin to disturb her. 
Then, again, she is alone very likely ; and I know she 
never a&s one in when that is the case. However, if 
^ she does not come out ajain soon, I certainly will make 
bold to call at the cottage.’ 

While the angler was muttering these words to him- 
silf, a dialogue, of udiieh he was the subject, was going 
on in the cottage- parlour. There were two girls seated 
at a small table, busily employed in copying on China the 
bouquets just gathered from the miniature garden ; for 
Jane Xambton, who whs the hostess, gained her liveli- 
hood by her skill in that humble department of art. Her 
companion was a neighbouring clergyman’s daughter, 
who ocoa«onally visited her, and lent her a helping 
hand for amusement 

* Surely,’ said Emilia Mason, Hhat man in the boat 
must be young Thomas Tolter, the attorney’s son. 1 
wonder what makes him choose this spot so often to 
fishein.’ 

^^ftrliaps,’ replied Jane archly, * yo^i would rather he 
took his station now and then a little higher up the 
1 and a little nearer to a certain back-window of 

‘ Jane? how can you say such a thing. I am sure 

I neve; dreamed a wish of the sort.’ 

‘ Then I am sorry l»put it into y'^ur head,’ replied 
JaHO laughing $ * for Uie mere suspicion of it makes you 
blu^ as red as this vermilion.’ 

' BmiHa Mason did in reality betray more emotion than 
: t|ie uUusion warranted ; and presently, when footsteps 
' heard Approaching the cottage, she exclaimed, 

^ r I he is not coming to disturb us !’ with 

;dn ,|^|Hraasion oif fright and hope wAich was perfectly 
I, :to her companion. J ane, however, betrayed 

L kind, and trusted the angler was 

I Intrude on them. On looking out, how'- 

!ev^ Mmv Mm still in his boat. 

the outer door was opened, and a 
into the little parlour with eager- 
ness ano^upite. saluted Jane with much more cor- 
i f his looks seemed to express 

duappmntn^t was not alone. 

teU you something 

of efonsequencie whkh has happened to mo.’ 

‘ Then pibshaps Ira in the way,* said Emilia, 
rising, '■'■■I-. 

‘ iSpi at all, Miss Mason,’ replied Jane Lambton ; 
‘there is nothing Mr Bamton can have to say which 
you inay not hearj , 

‘ButttOjUiceTna^iKqfAWii private affairs,’ added the 
^ -..I ^ V . , 

iha. young hidy xe- 
and ohserv^ in p}a|e cou- 

" ' who . had by .this.'Ai^ . 

la do Anything for Me/ ■ / 

I :• letew, 


; on with'>^h«:fMtitnting fw4t^ of oompesure svot 

at sdl in accordance with her com- 
panion. He repeated just Said^ adding, 

that Jane could not possibly nnderfitand the extent of 
his misfortune, or she wouM sympathise more warmly 
with'him. .4"'^ ^ ■ 

• On that point, Edward,* she replied, ‘ you know I 
cannot sympathise with you. You are always speak- 
ing of depending On wmr friends instead of on your- 
self* > 

‘ Are they not bound to see me placed in a sphere of 
life to which I was born?’ 

‘ They have done all they can to do so already. They 
have given you a good education, and furnished you 
with opportunities for making your way in the wc^d, 
yet you never use tliem.’ 

‘Why should I?’ he replied, a little tartly, ‘when 
my rnicle, the county member, might get me a govern- 
ment situation by asking for it’ Here young Barnton 
paused. He again took Jane’s hand, and after* vmuch 
hesitation, proposed to her that they should marry at 
I once, for he was quite certain that when his relations 
I saw the new responsibility lie had undertaken, the}*^ 

! would the more readily exert themselves in liis fa- 
vour. 

Whatever feelings of grief and unhappiness this pro- 
posal inwardly caused Jane Lambton, she did not 
exhibit them, but merely withdrew her tiaiid, and re^ 
sumed her task. It cost her, however, atintiglA^ effort 
to suppress her fast-rising tt^rs. Allien she liad suffi- 
ciently mastered them, she spoke. ‘ Edward,’ she said, : 
turning her eyes full towards liei* lover, ‘^ou think me; 
cold, unsyinpathising, unfeeling, because I liave inygr, 
riabiy opposed your impracticable schemes for tj^e 
future. That whioli you have just proposed I mupt 
reject decisively, /and not without some feeling qf , in- 1 
dignntion. It gives me more pain than all your former 
plans, ^v^ild as they have appeared-’ 

‘ Wild only to you,’ replied Edward, stung with dis- 
appointment, ‘ who are worldly-nGkinded, and, I must add* 
selfish!’ 

This was too much from one deeply, though rationally 
in love. Jane burst into tears; but Barnton, foiled 
in his intentions, and smarting under the bitter dis- 
appointment his uncle Ipul that niorning inflicted on 
him, heeded not tlie anguish he now caused, except 
to augment it. And unhappily for both, it was In this 
mood tliat Bamton-^impufsive, easily-excited young 
man as he was — left the cottage. * : 

Wlien it was perceived that he had departed, Misa 
Mason rejoined her friend, with Pol ter. The sQvmyfu 
which so fully betrayed itself in Jane’s countenapeg,. 
took a widely different effect on tlie twp visitjorg,.! 
Emilia was ^ sympathy and kindness, wldle 
seemed perfectly bewildered and perplexed by dt- ‘ , 

he thought, ‘it is as tUey told l^Orntoa is 
lucky man after all, apd I may j^apk up my ^ 

home, and never return to tw /sP9^^ 
chance I may have Of making Lamji^ 

ton’s regard. Poor girlf sonmtrag ra 
ni ask her to accept a disk oi! the fish . cqu^^ 

this morning.’ 

This intention was carried into effect dh f^. appqa^; , 
ance of old Mary, Jane’s fac^tum A^d 
and Polter haying gcUlimtly offex^ .tp irow Mom ; 
up the riVer to parsonage ^ 

he somuch, hut BO yaxniy admired^ tq 
best balm fbr sorrow. .. ■ . ' ■ 

Had a stranger observed Jane A 

herself, he^ wpiud have perhaps keen lincan^^^A^ 
with harsh opinion of l^t Ipypr-HtM 
sitiop Vos {diiiegmatic; fqr all ext;^nal>sigt^ 
passed away, and she went pa 
rathe^thaUfirtaxed dUtoppe. Jet 
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endarin^ ainoeritf. 1?he daughter of 3.^ ttetd who 
'had been ruined a dSpaipated and wicked brother, 
she '#ai; at the age of twenijy« we except the 

cottage and the amid! t>lot of ground which surrounded 
it— quite destitute. While her parents were alive, an 
attachment had sprung up between her and Edward 
Barnton, who was the son of a neighbouring proprietor. 
At that time it was thought she would have a good 
fortune ; yet when, on the demise of her parents, the 
contrary was discovered, EdWhrd’s affection for her 
seemed to increase, and this, perhaps, strengthened her 
already strong affection for him. Her disposition was 
one of high principle and unwearied industry j and, con- 
trary io the advice of her neighbours, she persisted in 
taking shelter under the only roof to which she had a 
right, and in obtaining her livelihood by an art which, 
in happier hours, she practised as an accomplishment. 
A life of dependence was quite uncongenial to her na- 
ture, and happy would it have been if her lover had 
been imbued with the same spirit. 

In Jane’s strong mind, however, sorrow seldom dwelt 
long, and the next rhoniing she had manifestly recovered 
her usual composing* But her affection was doomed to 
receive a new and aevete shock. She received a letter 
from Edward, in which his reproach of selfish coldness 
was not only repeated, but others added even more un- 
kind and unfounded. He had heard, he said, of Polter’s 
admiration of her, and doubted not that she thought 
him a baMur match than one with blasted and uncertain 
prospects. He ba^ her farewell. He was going to 
London, and would at last take the worldly advice she 
had so freqjiciltly given : he would endeavour to ‘ help 
hims^f,’ by turning his attention and talents to litera- 
ture. 

Bitter, unkind, and undeserved as this letter was, 
Jane softened its effects by framing every possible ex- 
cuse for her lover. Disappointment, she argued, had 
soured him, and he would iir cooler moments reflect on 
what he had written, and retract it. She was, however, 
glad that lie had at last made up his mind to exert his 
own energies, instead of constantly dancing attendance 
on the patronage and interest of his friends, as he had 
unwisely done for several years. 

On the other hand, a proper sense of her own worthi- 
ness came to her aid, to point out that it would be highly 
inexpedient to receive l^rnton again on the same foot- 
ing as formerly, even were he to repent of his unkind- 
ness, until some decided change had taken place not 
only in his sentiments, but in his circumstances. She 
therefore, in her reply to his letter, simply disclaimed j 


the feelings he imbuted to her, and congratulated him 
on his resdiition of depending on himself more than he 
had hitherto done, me his visits in future — 

at afl events for a tlme^and tlae letter concluded with 
these remarkable words Ybu who have known all my 
misfortunes, know my heart better than to suppose 
me capable of disi^ardthg you in the hour of your 
afSibth^ ^s^i^cdnttient. I am not ashamed to 
ov^n you is unchanged; but a 

sentiments ere we might 
ho^ 'to the most favourable 

ciroumatancea., That change yom are about, you say, to 
1; know it will be Ibr youy good, and have 
ib whidi I fervently uiteeat your con- 
or communicate witl^you for 
* ' At the end of that time we wdl meet, 

Edyrpd, yrho had more of romance than of practical 
MBoii, tebdily agreed to this proposal 
•ii4' w Next day he de* 

parted^ te 'ltiku^e stlteng cum stream which 

seti ih i^^ and imenergetic stranger 


{knittg metrbpotia 


Jane Lambtbn ai^ ! 
eotive biit eppbsiib ^ 
ie girl 1 

^-depeindenK ! 


rugged and uneven — ^now swkteg toto a 

Bpair, now raised on a summit ^ hope. this ^ 

six months of the probationary twelve passed > away^ ^ 

It will be remembered, that during the FabrM^ Of 
the year before last there was some severe Weawier*' 
Much snow fell, and the little {dot of ground which sUr*. 
rounded Jane’s cottage was nearly hidden by ih Btilh 
it was not thick enough to conceal the improvemenbi 
which had recently taken place. Pences had been ptrt 
up and the two flower-plots removed to make a Ifttle 
law'n before the porcli, the flowers being transplattM 
to a more genial situation behind the cottage, vrhere 
a regular garden was formed. One evening al^ub the ' 
end of the month Mr Mason and his daughter left the 
parsonage, and, guided by the dim light which appeared , 
in the cottage window, traced their way amidst the 
snow to Jane’s dwelling. On entering it, they found 
her poigling usual assiduity. 

‘ YouliPlIy must forgive me,’ she said, after the first 
greetings ww over, and her visitors were seated, * but 
I am obliged to be rude. I must go on with my task, 
and talk the while, for there is Aot a moment to be lost 
This biscuit* mufit. be finished for the furnace by to- 
morrow morning.’ 

‘ AYhy must,” Jane ?’ asked the clergyman, * for well 
I know that one piece is of little use until the whole set 
be completed. Do not blush, for I know all about it ; 
Emily has told me. You want* to purchase something 
at the sale to-iuorrow. Now, suppose you leave off work 
at once, and let us all three trudge to town to-morrow 
morning, and make the best bargain we can. This 
day-week will do as well for Lord BoUington’s dinner- 
service as to-morrow.’ 

‘ But- ’ stammered the blushing artist. 

‘ 1 wont allow you to finish any sentence that begins 
with “ but,” ’ interposed Emilia. ‘ You must obey your 
spiritual pastor even in things temporal ; so drop your^ 
pencil, miss, and listen. He has come on purpose to 
scold you. Pray begin, papa.’ 

‘ All I would say, Jane, is simply in the way of 
caution respecting your unremitting exertions. Bdueve 
me, such constant application is a very bad economy of 
time. This light, which we can see from our parlour 
windows, betrays the late and early hours you keep ; and 
1 am sure you will ruin your health, and soon be able 
to do nothing at all,’ 

* Well,’ Jane replied, ‘ I will promise reform ; only 

me transgress this once.’ J 

‘There is no necessity for it,’ said Emilia; ‘if you 
will only be a little more like a friend, and accept the 
proposal I mode this morning.’ 

* Not for the world/ answered Jane ; ‘ would you. take 

from me all tlie pleasure I derive from my exertions? If 
I were to allow you to lend me, even for a day, the mon^ 
to buy what I have set my heart upon, I should ndt 
va’’ie it in the least. No no, my dear kind friends ; lot 
me only finish this little task, and get my rewrord for 
and 1 will promise reform.' - 

*1 perceive you are incorrigible,’ said the cleigyttlM 
seeing her resume her pencil. 

* So now^ as our mission is ended, we will leave 

to your tefek,’ fUid Emilia rising. ‘Do not rise, wl yw 
are so greedy of your minutes ; old Maiy wfil light: 
out. Good night, dear Jane,’ continue her 
friend heartily, as they shook hands; ‘may 
ward your labours !’ * 

‘Amen!’ exclaim^ the pastor, with a ri^ 
that Jane was starileC Emilia had left the 1^^ 

Mr Mason, on taking Jane’s hemd, 
sorrowful, expression, ‘T 

toils will be repaid m the vray 'yw .J ' 

‘Have^yoii a doubt, then?^‘hiilted'H^ 
ous eagerness. ‘ Have you hee^ 

'«I hdtie ^ heard/' was- the.-; .hp^ 
fatal, OT' 
prej^d for 


e ^ tei6hhkid hi 
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wayward as well as for aoUrowing hearts, will p^kap/f 
hrinjr ^1 to a happy result. Good night* 

When left alone, Jane gave way to the agitation which 
Mr Mason’s last words were calculated to produce. The 
agreement not to correspond having been rigidly kept 
she was in total ignorance of Barnton’s proceedings and 
circumstances, and eagerly caught at the least glimmer 
of intelligence respecting them. She knew that her 
fHends at the parsonage were fully aware of the goal to 
whicli she desired to hasten. She had laboured with 
unceasing assiduity to make for herself a home — one, 
indeed, which might be rendered ca])able of being shared 
by another, should his career prove at the end of the 
twelvemonth as successful as her own. ^lasl the hint 
which had been just dropped tended to lessen this hope, 
and Jane’s bitter emotions could only find relief in tears. 
She did not, however, relax in her labours, and retired 
not to rest till her task was finished. 

The next day Jane took home her painting, received 
the money for it, made her purchase (which was a quaint 
old wrltiftg-desk), and ^returned to the cottage. She 
seemed to attach a strange value to this article of fur- 
.nittirb» for, when it arrived, she placed it with her own 
hands in a room concerning which many mysterious 
stirinises had gone abroad. She always kept it locked, 
and no person but herselt— not even lier old housekeei)er 
—was allowed to enter^t. She, however, passed every 
hbur she could spare from sleep and labour in this mys- 
terious apartment. The windows were closed, except a 
small aperture .at the top, and a hundred conjectures 
about Jape Lambton and her secluded little room 'soon 
floated about the neighbourhood; not one of the per- 
severing attempts to fish out the secret, wViich had been 
ms^e, having succeeded. Whenever the sul)ject was 
aUtided to, Jane invariably changed it, and betrayed 
sb much embarrassment, that questions were seldom 
prised. One thing was, however, certain, tljat the 
rbbm was in the course of being gradually furnished, 
for every now and then there was brought to the cottage 
a curious old chair, an odd -look ing table, or a i)arcel 
qif books in bindings of .a bygone fashion, which Jane 
seemed to have purchased out of her earnings ; and these 
must have been deposited in the mysterious sanctum, for 
were never seen in any otlier part of the house. 
So plose a secret did Jane keep everything relating to 
this Uttle room* that she never made allusion to it, even 
to her friends the Masons. 

At an uncertain liglit was thrown on the dim 

mystery. Tlie carrier reported that he was ordered to 
one tporning for a parcel for London. This set 
cuposl^ on tiptoe to know what kind of a parcel it 
pendd apd the carrier was watched; but nothing sa- 
tisfactorily elicits. All that could be seen was a flat 
square b^, directed to some unknown person in London. 

It wpS,' however, remarked, that after the despatch of 
this box, Jane took more relaxation, and worked less. 
Her spiHtk were lighter, her eye brighter, and her dls- 
pointion more cheerful. ' Bmilia Mason, who continued 
becasion^iy to assist her in her daily tasks, remarked 
that she performed them with more alacrity than for- 
merly ; but slie forbore to question her friend on tlie 
ebange, as the subject was evidently painhil, so she con- 
i^ted herself with guesses. ‘ It is clear/ she thought, 

‘ that this improvement in Jane’s spirits is in some way 
connected with the mysterious chamber, for she seldom 
goes into it now.* 

^ ^ne morning Bmilia came rathb( earlier than usual, 
[he appeared much a^tated; not painfully so, but 
b efiftous kind of half-pleasurable half^disagreeable 
She had something of consequence to tell her 
‘ fox/ she added archly, ^ / keep no secrets 
'detu:. Jane.*' ■ 

you would imply I am not so generous/ 
fSise, Bht be patient ; you shall know ah in 



(fbr, lasteipn- 
happened ? * Geor^ Polter xUme, 

mr-.'..-'' - 'hr 


•Well, and what?’ asked Jane, anxiously filling up 
the blank of her friend’s hesitation. 

^And — and — took tea with us.’ 

* Very likely ; for I am told he does that almost every 
evening. But what else did he do ?’ 

* Why/ said Emilia, struggling as hard ns she could 
against some strong emotion — * he told me’ — here the 
poor girl’s feelings overcame her, and bursting into tears, 
slie fell on her friend’s^eck, and murmured — he said 
he loved me I’ 

Jane had great difficulty in restraining her own 
tears, but wisely fought against them by an attempt at 
pleasantry. 

‘ Then,’ she said laughing, * he is a false traitor 1 — for 
have you not told me that I was at one time the object 
of his admiration V 

‘ So you were ; and it was from his conversing with 
me of that admiration, and from my so truly sympathis- 
ijig with it, that when lie found your heart entirely pre- 
occupied, his affection for me sprung up. He owned 
this last night.’ 

‘ But wliat will Mr Mason say about it ?’ 

‘Alas! Jane, I tremble to think. It may he very 
wrong ; but I always loved George Polter ; and if niy 
father should refuse his consent, I shall be wretched.’ 

A new circumstance soon occurred to break off tliis 
interesting topic. The postman arrived with a letter 
having a large official-looking seal. It was now Jane’s 
turn to be agitated. She broke it witb a Hembling 
hand, read the first line, and clasping her hands, looked 
upward, in the attitude of one at prayer. She ex- 
claimed, * Thank God !’ and st^nlc into a clnvr, weeping 
for joy. 

We must now change the scene to London, and ad- 
vance the course of events to the 1st of May. It is 
on that remarkable day that the exhibition of pictures 
is opened. Crowds of artists, amateurs, and critics 
of all denominations assemble in the rooms of the 
Koyal Academy, anxious to get an early glimpse of the 
labours of native talent during the past year. On this 
occasion the day happened to be wet, and not so many 
persons as usual visited the rooms, but they still con- 
tained wdiat may be called a crowd. Mixing with 
this motley but generally well-dressed assembly, was 
one individual who presented a contrast to it. His 
clothes were shabby, his fiice wan, his manner melan- 
clioly and depressed He ai)peared to shun observa- 
tion, devoting himself to the pictures, and marking 
the catalogue with the stump of a cedar pencil against 
the numl)ers of the most notable works. He rdrained 
from looking to the right or to tlie left, lest he 
should be recognised by some person who knew hiiUi 
Still, his efforts to avoid observation were of no avail, 
for he was accosted by a person equipped in a very difiSs- 
rent style. He was fashionably the pencil 

which he used was of gold, and the smile which lie 
constantly wore, sliowed that he was on excellent terms 
with everything around him, but more especially' with 
himself. Both these young gentlemen weie critica-^ 
the one belonging to a new, unknown, and unimportaat 
periodical ; the other was attached to a journal of old 
standing, being a son of one of the proprietors. 

The critics went over the pictures, as critics of that 
stamp and standing generally do, finding a great deal 
more to condemn than to praise. At length they were 
attracted to a painting wJi^ich, though in a not Very con« *| 
spicuous place, had attracted a number of speotators. 
They overhead many praises lavished on it fVom lips 
recognised * about town^ as oracles, imd at Utogth iwe. 
able to get a sight of it. It was a domestic scene;* 
simple, unpretending, hut ftiU of sentiment and tXUth. 

It represented a suiall room, in the midrt Of which 
stood an antique vmting-tablei on which where strewed 
papen, writing mtfteriali^ an^ an open book; Agtoss a 
high-hpked^air was thrown a drebsing-gowii-^ pair 

idipiBrS lyj^g negli^ the floor; l^ore was 

01^ ou| flgure, th^ a femaiei who was 

ffi a vise, her needl&^jvork having aiq^amtly Seen 
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laid on the table to arrange the bouquet. Honey- 
suckles and woodbines were creeping in at the window ; 
and beyond it appeared a pretty landscape, intersected 
by a riven The tone, keeping, and character displayed 
in this simple subject, the expression — :80 fraught«with 
happiness and contentment, which sat on the face of 
the female — the arrangement of the various accessories 
of the picture, gave to it a stamp of excellence and 
originality which caused each b^older to look at the 
catalogue to discover the pakiter. They found the 


They found the 


picture entered thus — ‘“//is study” — Jane Larabton.* 
One of the spectators, on reading these words, became 
agitated ; his head swam, and he laid violent hold on his 
fashionable friend’s arm to p|event himself from falling. 
He was led out in a state bordering on insensibility, and 
with difliculty reached his wretched home. 

This little scene made a great effect on the fashion- 
able criti(‘. ; he attributed it all to the beauty of the pic- 
ture, which he thought must therefore be very fine. 
Accordingly a liigli eulogy on Jane Lambton’s pro- 
ducition appeared next day in his father’s influential 
paper. 

In the torn-do\vn depressed critic the reader will 
readily recognise Barnton. iVora the time he left W orces- 
ter, he had, instead of rigorously setting himself to some 
definite branch of art or literature, first created, and 
then fed himself on delusive hopes. His uncle had died 
in embarrassed cireumstarices, and his expected govern- 
ment sit^atio* was point blank refused. He made 
a set of literary acquaintance, not so much for the pur- 
pose of following literature as a means of existence, as 
an amusenaen?. His family had become loo poor to ; 
assist him ; one friend dA»pped off after another, as las I 
demands for the ‘help’ he refused ‘himself’ increased; i 
and he was now reduced to a low stage of poverty and 
actual privation. True, his literary friends sometimes 
furnislied him with employment, but it seldom brought 
pay ; and it was to perform one of tViese profitless tasks 
that he found bis w^ay to the exliibition. It is a sin- 
gular fiict, that tlie earliest character which nearly every 
literary adventurer undertakes in the metropolis, is one 
which requires the greatest amount of experience, acu- 
men, and learning — that of a critic ! 

In an ill-furnished room, in a court leading out of 
Fleet Street, Barnton had for several months dragged 
on a hopeful yet listless existence ; hut gradually hope 
after hoije fell away, and now not one remained. He 
had refrained, according to the mutual agreement, from 
communicating with Jane; besides, the impression of 
her which he expressed in his farewell letter had always 
rankled in his breast. Would she sympathise with his 
distresses, even if she knew them? b^ir from it, he 
thought ; she would, on the contrary, blame, or perhaps 
take no notice of his letter. He turned over the cata- 
logue to assure himself tliat it was really she Vho had 
painted the successful picture ; and even that, instead 
qC gratifying, embittered his mind. * Still,’ he argued, 

‘ tl>e same cold, plodding girl, with no idea more refined 
than money, and earning it. Yet some sentiment was 
surely expressed in the picture ? But who had awakened 
it® Certainly not he. Anew rival had perhaps sprung , 
up. Time would show, for the anniversary of their part- 
ing was near at band. But how was he to live till 
tiMn, short as the interval was ?’ Oyercioine with these 
thoughts and bodily exhaustion, Barnton thre^ himself 
• on his pallet, and wept tears of vexation— not, alas I of 
repentece; for he was as far fronii ‘helping himself* 
as ever. Fever* brought on by grief and privation, 
copdfled hi«l to that bed for weeks : never was an tin- 
‘fortunata deeamer rendered so perfectly helpless and 
destitute* i 

There>at a very difibrent aspect of affairs in Janets 
cattoge as the long-expected day drew near. Her in- 
(ue^ing industry hcul been crowned with the brightest 
sucoesB. Her Ghiha painting was go much|i4mMd, b^d 
her pencil in such great requ^t, that her prices tohled. 

picture was sold bn the first day of the ; 

stnd, to her aatend^ment, initec^ df the m smn sbe^ 


had asked for it, double its amount wag enclosed from 
the purchaser, with a letter apologising forV rather than 
making a merit of the liberal act. He alfo commis- 
sioned her to paint another, leaving her to bhposb the 
subject. 

O how happy Jane was when she went wJ& 
Mason to deposit this lai’ge accession to bet savings in 
the bank ! Her companion was not, however, so jpyoug^ 
he advised her to moderate her expectations, for in prOT 
portion as they were raised, so would her disappoint- 
ment be great. ‘Kemcmber,’ he added, *it is only a 
week to the time.’ ; i 

Jane promised to bear the worst with resignatipni i 
even should the worst come. She could safely promise 
this if her i)resent feelings would only last, they were sp 
full of hope for the future — so modestly, yet truly Self- 
applauding. Tlie cottage, as she approached it on her 
return, la^ smiling under a shining spring sun. She 
coTnpared||l with What it was last spring ; then it was 
surrounded by a waste ; now a pretty garden, and a 
handsome lawn, adorned it, and all eflected by her own 
industry. ‘What a pretty i)it?ture it will make!’ she 
exclaimed, as she tripped in to tell Mary to get luncli 
ready for her kind friend the clergyman. A thought 
crossed her, and a tear stood in her eye. Would it he . 
ever ill her power to give the same order for him f 0 
yes ; she felt, she knew it would. 

Poor Jane! wdth all her prudfince and industry, she, I 
too, nursed sanguine and chimerical liopes, the results of 
enthusiasm and romance, a tinge of which was by no 
meaTisS inconsistent with her otJierwise staid and com- 
mon-sense charagter. Hay by day her glowing fancy 
planned out Barnton’s career. Perhaps he was stuiiy- 
ing some science, or w'riting a great poem wliich would 
secure his fame. She always coupled him with industry 
and success, judging of lus progress by her own, apd 
never doubting that he would keep his promise, amJ 
strive for himself. It was these feelings which prompted 
her to choose the subject of her picture, and to which, 
perhaps, its success must be traced. Her w'hole soul 
was brought to bear upon it. It was like truth and 
nature, because she never once doubted that it would 
come true, sooner or later. 

Borne up by this hope to the hist, the important day 
arrived, without there being any visible alteration in 
Jane Lambton’s demeanour. When, however, the post- 
man brought her a letter, a full tide of emotion swept 
over her. ‘ He has not forgotten me ! ’ she exclaimed ; 
and old Mary could only with difficulty support her, 
so violent were her sobs. 

It was long before her agitation subsided sufficientljr to 
enable her to peruse the epistle. Luckily, the reaction 
was complete, and the girl was perhaps firmer, beti^ 
nerved to encounter the shock that she w as doomed 
receive, than if it had fallen upon her in a calmer mb- 
rac' t. The letter was in the form of a journid, com* 
menoed about four days previously — the writing w^| 
faint and indistinct. Barnton began by asking a blo.S|^^ 
ing on Jane Lambton’a head. He bitterly re^rettod 
they had ever loved; sickness had overtaken him; 
was, he thought, dying, and wrote before the tun^ I4^t 
he should nevSr live to see the day they had appotot^d 
to communicate with each other. Under the next 
date he described liirnself as worse— scarcely alQi|b, to 
hold a pen. Under the third date he implored 
forgive his failings, and to forget him. T>i8 v^as jlH 
death, perhaps, hsffi stayed his hand Jfrom wilpitooil? 
more! 

This, the direst ending of all her anttolpa^on^ H 
would have been possible to bore with 

wonderful fortitude. There ym lo^t in un^ 

availing grief. That night she <Ma4 old ¥ory were ox* 
their way to London I - t , 

Jane, in alighting frcmi accpstcd by a 

well-known voice, that or ‘I hope you will 

forgive us, Miss Lambton/ $ ‘ but your measures 

not^aving been so «vriltly Mcti as to escape the wish|q| 
anxiety eff EmUia, she touted upon my trayelllog 'v^ 



$ai;il<e rj^hiqle, to mistaitce tlikt 

hkhkod to to htot 

|6 thk 8te|i she had tak^ tra^ w- 

,tO: Opkn to miiiconBtrtictibn, and Vka 

ayafi toiiklf of PoJto’a gjia^diaM Ife, Ikho 
lew from EmiUa, to and 

‘ f dqpQaited hejr tondadt in the inn, 

Iitrat^ht, to Barhton’s lodging. ' 
j The ^'J^t breaking as he entered the 

I Bfe found the hoto with diflSculty— ^knocked, 
1^4 Wka .^Bwered by a aaucy girt He inquired for 
Bki^tou ; but 113 he was only known to the handmaid 
as the ‘ two pair back/ there was some difficulty in 
making her understand whom he meant. Her reiily 
was, that she believed he was dying, hut that he was 
WflpOh^e to go and see. 

;&ihg on a wretched pallet, and sujrounded by every 
ttok of destitution, Polter beheld, not without shudder- 
ing, friend. Barnton’s impaired consciousness 

jat^ him from first recognising his visitor, 
did, he grasped his hand with a faint pressure, 
hud tears stood in his eyes. Polter, who knew that too 
tnneh aympathy tended to aggravate rather than to 
anua^ sunering, made as light as he could of his 
firienifs condition, and assured him that he was com- 
mhlpioned fay his best^iV^^’^ds to allow him to want 
npthmg* Barnton scarcely heeded what was said. In 
af^t yoico he inc^^uired about * Jane.’ 

/[j^s Polter declined to answer for the pre-' 

aenk ; nUe^ng tlie Bufierer’s weakness as an excuse for 
jgitating h feelings. He begged him to calm him - 
while 1^ wont to obtain proper assistance. He then 
bgfttenod /fcp'a physician known to his father, and brought 
hijUi tp BA^toms bed-side. Nourishment continu^By 
Odmipuites^ was prescribed, and its effects were visible 
Qi^ vto pktot’B frame even before the end of the day. 
Qu^thOimorrow it was thought safe to communicate to 
to potiontwhathad happened— that Jane had travelled 
to London on purpose to help him, now he could no 
longer help himself. The physician, Iiowever, forbade 
any interview for the present; and it was nut till 
Barntoh was able to ^be removed fr 'm his wretched 
abode that the lovers met. 

had already established Miss Lambton and old 
Kaiy in lodgings, and it was there that tlie meeting 
Vf;tok bad caui^ Jane so many pleasurable anticipa- 

took place. Jane’s 
pUduripgi m affection w^as forcibly dis- 

^ J kt jthis interview. Every violent indication of 
gtotipuahe purposely suppressed, lest it should affect the 
Tne cliajagm^isl^cs of their sex were changed ; 
to W^ilk displayed a vigorous mastery over 

to spii^ to^^ra^ The first emotions over, a 

apw to set of feelings stole over Jane Lamb- 

to#«Wgth near him to whom her heart 
was tot^he was able to help him, and this ability 
she had toned by her own unaided exertions. But, 
more than an, it was manifest that he still loved her; 
for his proud, hitherto unyielding spirit, did nut refuse 
the pre^red assistkice. Still he accepted it under a 
B(fiemn promise, which he made to himself, never to 
heed assistance again if his own exertions could prevent 
that necessity. 

Barnton has k^t hts word. " As soon as his recovery 
was completS^ he self once more from J ane 

Lambton. She rototod to l^orcejto while he sought 
employment in London with untiling perseverance, and 
at length gained Itr^odfidesoending to commence as 
“ fit to a merchautj^^^i^ ^ small tolary, out which 

■■ - to , ' saVe’to to*' ' ' 

the firm imen had SO long emplbyeff^ 

juitod tto servioss; of ■ sto » petson as 

pbtsined the most to^^>toitory he 

wai engsgeih Meantlmie Jtoe, devoting herss^ entirely 
to to kbd hen wext 

^ an aifist whicli 
la the present year’s catalogue# ; 


eto, her hatowin appto as Mre’Bamton | for Georee 
and' she trerk 

already tnkde his dahghter^ tori'afid W 

Mt'and MVs Bar^ thO cottake,’aiid, small 

as |t%, they find it* enough mr happiness. 

As Barntoms daily eraploytneUt leaves him some leisure, 
he OUiploys it prOfitUto by CoUtributing to the periodical 
liter^tul^ of the day. The scene of these labours is 
* His study,* and thUs^he dearest wish of Jane’s heart 
is fulfilled— her picture lih realised. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY IN 1843.* 


At no period since the d^ 
were men so intent ufir' 


early Spanish discoVto 
pidring jittle-krtol^$4|ioiiS 



PUo- 
than 
the 

l^t|oh with 


vrhat has 
lemonstrate 


as durin^hc present century. This is 
thing facilitates the progress of civilisi 
thus bringing the distant and uneduq " 
various quarters of the globe in coj 
their more favoured brethren. . 
been done during the past year w 
our jiosition. % 

In Europe, Hommaire de He ]J|n||P ploy cd himself, 
and is still actively engaged, iWHTOng the Crimea 
and the steppes of Russia. W^fflfhtfGfatigable ze^ he 
has crossed a great i^ortion of this country in every 
direction, followed the course of rivers and strenTus on 
foot and on horseback, visited the Itussian sliores of the 
Black Sea, of the Sea of Azof, and the CUspiift; Coining 
to all this the study of man in e vary sense, 
accompanies him, taking careful and ainplq notes of 
all that she observes. OdesS{» was the point, 

whence he diverged in every direction which promised 
interest or advantage : the Volga, Astracan, the Cou- 
casus, the Calmuc Cossacks, were each examined in their 
turn. His examination of the Caspian Sea is singularly 
interesting. Eor a long time a diminution has been ob- 
served in the waters of this great inland sea, even dis- 
tant salt lakes marking the former vast exteiit of Its 
surface. M. llommaire’s examinations tn prove 
a former union with the Black Sea, its separation frort) 
which, and the decrease in the waters of the Ourai, 
Volga, and Emba, partly caused by agricultural opera- 
tions on their banks, appear to be the principal caiiscs 
of the phenomenon. Xavier Marmief, a French tra- 
veller, has recently visited Finland, St Petersburg, 
Ito^cow, Warsaw, and Cracow, collecting much inte- 
resting m.-itter relating to tlie literature of a people be- 
coming daily more and more interesting. The Russian 
government, also, has favoured exploring expeditions; 
that of Humboldt to the Dural mountains, iind th^eo^ 
logical examinations of Baer, who in LaplaniLiffiiv^ 
Zembla, and the islands qn the ooast of Fii|Jffl|i|^^ai 
discovered subterraneous stone laby^i^^lhs pf flMMmy- 
quity, to the origin of which no is yet knm®, 
Flandin and Coste, lato engai^d ip drawing, the 
ruins of Persepolis, have stsrteu to o^mlpo, those of 
Nineveh, said to be recently discDyere*by Bptta. 
site of the ancient capital of Assyrip was known ^ 
near Moussoul, on the Tigris, and tolled' Botta 

has therefore only found the ruins, hpt to ptoe. tod 
havifcg bought them for a few thousand ftocsr ft 
soonw known how much remains of the great city» 
which, according to Strabo, was three diys* jputoey m 
circuit. <.Eugen'e Bore— it will be ston tliat ilto Fto 
are great travellers—ia now in^Perslto, 
cheff, late of the Russian expedition^ into 

nounced his travels in Altai. 

In Africa, despite the terrors of tto tiUmat^,jmttPh 
has been done, though many haYe perished» yitoito w 
their zeal. A Norwegian, Meneto-Btot. 
discover the sources of the White Kfle, (to m tJppto 
Egypt, where he, was buried near the Brist PJ^tartof. 
Nestiw Lhote, a learned French^a^ 4ito « i f o i Ipflie 


* T hiij|W tlalg has b«sn pne^ared for Oar |hWs> liy a 
^nD,itnAk iKneial jdituatioii, WxmdereltoiaAyimtssre Ire tb# 






: A flrwiiile (teTw^ed, O? ^etit in the 
Hy^ ^laoYe^m^tioned, \fbiolii, fiatya, a short 

time HftQryrar^^t^^^to Xiloyd. SU 14 others advance 
in thek i and one Fri 8 se«, in Apri^ pushed up 

the ; county to visit the ruins of Carnac, ere they 'wrere 
quite destroyed t>y the woriuneii of Mphainined All. 
Meanwhile, a Prussian scientific opmmission, under 
^psius, was expiprin^ a portion of the same country, 
discovering and describing a hqpdred and six tombs 
near the pyramid of Gizeh. Despite its terrors, in how 
many points has Africa been assaulted by the enter- 
prise of Europeans? — through Egypt and Algiers, 
Senegal and the Niger, the Cape and Port Natal, and 
Abyssinia. While Lieutenant Christopher has dis- 
covered a river of great depth and width, bordered by 
a most interesting people, wliile Harris has jienetratcd 
to the Christian kingdom of Shoa, Rochet d’Hericourt 
travels in Abyssinia, strengthening the commercial re- 
lations of Prance in that quarter. It is stated in his 
recent letters, dated Ankober, that he is about starting 
to visit pjingiro and Anaria, as well as the lake Aoussa, 
as he calls it, about fifty miles from the sea, and receiv- 
ing the waters of the Aouache. To cross Africa is the 
ultimate object of the French government agent. Abadie, 
Combes, Taraisier, and the late Dr Petit — whose ma- 
terials on the Azoubo-Gallas are deeply interesting — 
have penetrated also into these regions. Thibaud and 
Ai;nau|}, in Nubia and the Bahr-el-Abrad, are seeking 
the spurcg? ofihe 'Vlhiite Nile ; as well as Mr Bailey, an : 
English ^ traveTler, who is penetrating in the direction 
indicated by the niitives — that is, about Bakka-Kalla. 
Captain fjqjiertne and his subordinate, Parsama, are bx- 
rloring the (mst of SocoHJta and the north-east of Africa. 
Ilerbera, or Beurbura, presents the singular aspect of a 
town without any government. The Somalis, who in- 
habit it, are fine well-made men, darker than the Arabs, 
with regular features, large eyes, and an intelligent 
expression. Tailjoura will, it is said, be constituted a 
British port for trading with Abyssinia. In Algiers, 
tlio Drench government is carrying on extensive geo- 
graphical surveys, wdiicli from time to time are given 
to tlie public. 

In America, which, since the publicity given to its 
ruined cities, lias become doubly interesting, much has 
been done. Major Poussin has visited the United States, 
and an elaborate work is promised. California, of 
which Forbes’s history is the only satisfactory account 
ever yet published, has just been explored most fully 
by Duflbs de Mofras ; and his account of his labours on ; 
a country which promises so wide a field of emigration, 
is looked forward to with much interest. Farnham’s 
I travels in California are atuiouneed, and, if we may 
judgq from his previous delightful work, will be valu- 
abte. Qay’s researches in Peru and Chili will unfold 
much that is mysteriou's in these celebrated countries : on 
the kingdom antt tdWii of Cuzco in particular, it is said 
that ttfr Gay will giyo extensive information. He Cas- 
t^nau, aftieV ej^lorihgFlcffida, has started to mount the 
JffiiazOq river, and cro^ the cordillera of the Andes, 
•fida Is a' fiiajjnificeht^ for geographical research, 
fte Franids O^etlart^ in 1539, who first spoke of a re- 

S il^ of Am^zphs'; rihee Pedro de Ursoa, who sought in 
0 the ftcApus lake of gold and town of El Dorado, 


up, we believe, the entire list. 
S'# C!rajeitidd,"'^therbf^ a fine and little-explored 

» and iq proportiori as his task is imtUeufe, and 
qimcUlty and danger, in proportion Will 
TOT^rard. Accident appears to have recently aided 
ifidn ' the' uatibe of science* Wliilo HumhoWt^ by 
me^s W hti vii^ eruditihn, is seeking to prove that 
Iwwb to Europeans b^ore the thnb^ 
Gdnihhhsi i$ii^-Dfldhiiiiiel S^OblCraft, agent df'Hih 
United States ffovemment at MiohiUimackinac* has 
the <}hio a ateme bearin^^^ in- 
•drS|H^ of twenl^ Runic figwres<)*'^ 


silver pak of pincers, exaetty similar, flo often 

found in bronze in l^andinaviaii iumnfif'jiaS 
covered In Bahia by Krpyer, a Pianish 5 p^ws 

collected in CaUfornia are the sS^ 
the Greenlanders, undoubted Senh^ihaVi^nHi 
Peruvian vases lately dug up are na Other. 
cans. A vast amount of attention ha)l 
amid tlie learned by these cUrions f^cts., ' \ ‘ ' 

Oceana, or the South Seas, is rife in ^oyqg^ 

Thierry, at the Bay of Islands, leading a mii^tnble hSb; 
is a curious feature in colonisation. hhttoiy is 
strange. Born during the political emigration, tif FreqcH 
parents, held at the baptismal font by the Count' 
d’ Artois, the Baron Thierry yet received an EngUsh 
education. Wisliing to colonise New Zealand, uniere 
he had purchased some million of acres, he essayed tO 
obtain the support of the British government, failing 
which be sought that of France. Losing his means in 
a speculelip, one fine morning he found himself in the 
West Indies, W hence he crossed over to Panama, tried 
to colonise the Musquito shore, and failing, sailed for the 
Marquesas. Here he obtaincdi by way of pastime, a 
sovereignty over Nouka-Hiva, and then started for 
Tahiti, whence he visited New Zealand, where his un- 
fortunate attempt w^as an utter failure. Here he learned 
that France had seized the Marquesas. Recollecting 
that he w'as king of Nouka, he was indignant; but not 
possessing the means of warring with France, he sold 
his sovereignty to a Belgian, and "I’liierry I. abdica^ 
in favour of a good citizen of Brussels. It appears that 
Borneo is likely to become a colony of Great Britain. 
Mr Brooks, whose residence in that country has brought 
it into prominent notice, has already obtained a cession 
of the territory of Sarawak, sixty miles long and fifty 
wide, admirably fertile, and prod\jcing almost dv<ery doU'^ 
ccivable vegetable and plant. The retiirn Of Ross 
event of great importance in a geographietd 
view, and doubtless, when the details are fuHy 
will prove of deep interest. Such are the prindlpalTdd- 
tures in geographical progress for the year 1843 , whieh^ 
it must be seen, are of great importattce. 

POPULAR FRENCH SONGS. 

NO. IV. — JEAN I>E NIVELLE. 

* Like Joan de Nivclle’s dog, he runs away when you call to him.' 
— Proverb. 

Like a great many popular ditties, the rhymes with 
the above title keep their currency amongst the po|)tt- 
lace of France, less on account of intrinsic merit, tnati 
from their being wedded to a pretty tune, which it iS 
always deemed a sort of profanation to set to other than 
the original words. It would appear that, when in ^695 
the French overran Belgium, they brought the melody 
away amongst other spoils, and transported it to Pa^ 
where it at once became popular. Our translation is 
derived firom a broadside ballad printed at Namur hs 
1680 , and which is now very rare. 

JEAN DE NIVELI/E. , 

Je^m de Nivelle is a name > 

Wliich lielongs to a hero of fame ; , < 

In wwf, or when near to a belle. 

No rival has Jean do Nivelle. ' ! * 

We know very well, i ,. > 

A fine felloAV is John of Nivelle ! . ^ v ; ^ 

Jean do Nivelle lias three flailii ; , , ■ 

'three pfllfre3r8 with long mane* and tollsi , ; y , ,- 
Throe bladee^of a toirible brand, _ ' V ' 

AVhich he seldom takes into hla hand. ' > ' ' . - 

We know very wdl, ’ ic . .. 

A fine fellow is John of NiveUo W ^ t / ' j 

; ..a'Thc exigencies. of. English US 

^mo freedoms ’ with thLs sU^;; 

;roan da Nlvsils' a. ■ 

■ j. -..v i . iVv ■ 
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Jm lie NIv«lla hfts three 
Without rafters or roof fth ite wall*, 

190 that swallows are chiefly Ills guesisp 
they flU up his rooms with their neat^ 

We Jknpw very well, 

A flue fellow Is John of Nivdle I 

dean do Nivelle Is oft seen 

In three coats--one yellow, one green, 

The third thin, like pat)er, and white, 

Wliich he wears when it ireezos at nl^t. 

We know very well, 

A fine fellow is John of Nivelle ! 

Jean de Nivollo has three steeds ; 

One in front, one behind. When he speeds, 

His beautiful mistress to see. 

He puts into harness all three. 

We know very well, 

A fine fellow is John of Nivollo ! 

Jean de Nivelle has three pigs; 

One tumbles, while one dances Jigs ; 

And the third up a ladder ascends, 

Then turns and as nimbly descenda 
We know very well, 

A fine fellow is John of Nivelle ! 

Jean de Nivelle hi s three cats ; 

Oiie is blind, but a doraon for rats ; 

And the others, with infinite grace, 

^ Are at work mamifactiiring lace. 

Wo Know very -well, 

A fine fellow is John of Nivelle ! 

JOan de Nivelle also shows 

Three children ; <but one has no nose ; 

; No teeth has the second ; *tis said 
The third has no brains in his head. 

We know very vvell, 

X fine follow is John of Nivelle ! 

: Jel^n de Niv®^^ one dog, 

, , i ,, Who b0|il^^ one else will o’er jog. 

For thf iiliPir him you may cry. 

The furthei('’kway he win fly. 

We know very well, 

A fine fellow is John of Nivelle ! 

A-fidnow, who is this Jean de Nivelle, whom his dog 
few made flo proverhiully celebrated? To answ'er this, 
We must collect the sage ideas of the curious in old pro- 
verbs. Bruzen de la Martiniere partially solves the 
riddle. * Jean de Nivelle/ he remarks, ‘ of whom so 
much is said, is nothing more than an iron figure 
Whieh Stands straight on liis legs on the top of a 
toWet beside the clock of Nivelle’^ on ihe Grand Place. 

a TJils 'imetal statue strikes the hours with his hammer.' 

explains nothing about tlie dog ; and we shall 
joo nearer to the solution even if we cite M. Dewez’s 
igTAjihical Dictionary, which says, ‘Jean de Nivelle, 
liAB noAde such a noise in the world, is simply a 
efilgy placed out.side the tower of the college, 
not the hours, as others have stated, but 
naif houi'Sy with his hammer on the great clock.’ 

informs us that this figure 
' ^ which has been .attached the name 

S ioHcal personage who bestowed the collegiate 
f St G^iimde on the town of Nivelle; whether 
©r not, remains to be proved. John II., of the 
MOtttt|a©ja»cy family, espoused Jane de Fosseux, a lady 
of One of the sons proceeding from this mar- 

riage called Ji^an de Nivelle. John the second 
I became ^^widower/inrfe a second marriage w ith Mar- 
gperite ^Oi:g©mont, and followed the fortunes of Louis 
whilst his son, John de Nivelle, enrolled him- 
self under the banner of Charles the Bold, who secured 
him possession of the estates to which he was bom. 
His father, incited by French ^king, and by Mar- 
irtterite d’Orgemont, summoned three times by 
sergeants and heridils at hasten and join 

^'hte^her’s soldiers, and fb fbiir thb king Of France, 
f^giP^itimate sovereto pf the Montmorend^ But 
Nivelle, wJiO' had secret warning that it was 
to esft hiin into a solitary tower, dew from 
hip ewrtsaries. He was consequently disln- 

d^ingnated by hiSfa^er ‘ a dog/ which gave 
, proverb, * He is like a dog, or ;pjat 




jutwes, ti a small town in pnwlaesef Xhawt, 

mwSttiwactiiieof fineltnoii. vj' 


dog Jean de Nivdle, who runs nway when he is called;’ 
He afterwards settled in Belgium, where Charles the 
Bold heaped fortuhe and honours upon him ; having mar- 
ried Gudiile Vilain, of Ghent, lady of Liedekerke, and 
was the grandfather of Phillip of Montmorency, Count 
of Horn, wllb was beheaded at Brussels in 1568.— An- 
other account says that John of Nivelle was one of the 
most powerful Belgian nobles, who called himself also . 
John of Montmoneneg. Having a character naturally 
turbulent, ho did not Check the violence of his temper 
even towards his father, and in a domestic qnarrel actu- 
ally struck him. Though cited for this unfilial act 
before the court of parliament, he refused to appear. In 
vain was he summoned, according to custom, by the 
Sound of trumpet at all the cross-roads of Paris : the 
more they summoned him, the faster he llew to the 
coast of Flanders ; and the populace, who are never at 
a loss for quaint expressions to apply to individuals 
whom they favour or despise, called him ‘ the dog Jean 
de Nivelle, who runs away when he is colled!* — an ex- 
pression which has passed into a proverb. 

There is a third version of the story of the iron figure 
of Nivelle, wliich is.far more probable than either of the 
above: Bouchard V., sire of Montmorency, who often 
visited Belgium, was in 1156 at Nivelle, and paid his 
respects to the abbess of St Gertrude, she being the lady 
of the manor. The noble and reverend lady received him 
while surrounded by her Cknonesses. With one of these 
nuns Bouchard fell in love, and tlie afKer-coasequence 
was the birth of a son, who was narped Jean de Nivelle. 
He. grew up a fine man, and good cavalier, and gained 
honour at severjil tournaments. At tlfe ciourt of the 
good Duke Godefroid-le-Courageux he won the heart 
of a young and noble damsel, with whom he eloped 
towards a small estate his father had given him near 
Nivelle. Hastening joyously along on his palfrey with 
the lady behind him, and followed by a faithful grey- 
hound, he encountered a richly-caparisoned and noble 
knight, wiio, on observing the youth and beauty of his 
companion, barred his &ther progress, and disputed 
I the lovely prize with him. Though Jean had not tlie 
I smallest dread of breaking a lance with the stranger, 
he proposed, in place of fighting, that the question 
should be Icit to the decision of the lady, who should 
be free to choose whichever of the claimants for her 
hand she had the greater fancy for. The stranger 
knight consented; and — ala5 for poor Jean! — to his 
great surprise and mortification the fickle damsel left 
him, to go with the grand cavalier. Jean sorrowfully 
continued his route, having nothing to comfort him but 
his dog. But soon lifter, the damsel, who loved the 
liound because he was pretty and faithful, told her 
new lover that he must obtain it for her. The cavalier 
returned, overtook the disconsolate lover, and de- 
manded his dog. ‘ Let us,’ said Jean as calmly as he 
could, ‘ adopt tlie same expedient upon this animal as 
settled our dispute about the Indy. Call the dog to 
you, and if he follow, he is yours.* The knight de- 
clared that Jean had spoken wisdy; but when he 
called the gentle greyhound* it did not follow the ex- 
ample of the false lady. On the cpntr?uy/the more the 
cavalier called it, the more quickly it flew towards its 
master, who was thus allowed to keep it. This is per- 
haps a truer, certainly a prettier, explanation of the 
proverb Jhan either of the former. 

LONDON CHIT-CHAT. 

Mav,IB 44 . 

‘The season/ ns it is oatled, has oommenoed. The town" 
is full, the streets at the west end are crowded with car- 
riages, public amusements abound, and the weather, though 
labouring under the influence of aU east Wiiid^ iS d^, 
sunny, pleasant . Since arriving in the Great Metropolis, 

1 have sauntered a smod deal about both in the interior and 
envtrbUs^ «aid«ln d^erent quarters have observed tokens of 
extensta and improvement WhwwiU t^ aggre- 

aatli^ df: bHok hqiismE ^ At Oamden-town— tio 

in isolated snlj^urh—on the north, I noticed the 
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oth07 day whole lines of streets, crescents, and places 
rising into habitable existence ; and tlie same tiling is seen 
jn the space between Kensington and Brompton, which is 
rapidly hHing up with squares and streets, some of them 
more than usually haiidsome. In a now and partially- 
formed square tn this quarter I had the ci^osity to ask 
the annual rent of a house, and learned it was L. 110— -the 
adeommodations not being better than those of a sixty- 
pound house in Edinburgh. In the new buildings, generally, 
there is a sensible improvement. Domestic arobitccturc is 
advancing in elegance ; a taste isSlisplayed in the windows, 
doorways, and elevations, whioli one docs not see in the 
bald houso-architectui-e of fifty years ago— a circumstance 
doubyess ascribable to the free general discussion now-a- 
days of all matters in which the tine arts arc concerned. 

What is somewhat curious, while taste in building pri- 
vate mansions is on the advance, taste in public edifices, 
of nearly all kinds, is still about as poor as it was in the 
dark age of tlic reign of George III. The only way one can 
account for this anomaly, is by sui)posing that in most in- 
stances public structures, abandoned to the maiiagcnient 
i of ill-selected committees, are either jobbed or neglected. 
The only great building of the day which is felt to be en- 
tirely satisfactory is the grand Gothic edifice in the course 
of being erected for the accommodation of the houses of 
jmrliament. It is now getting into shapie, but years will 
still be required to finish it. The new Royal Exchange is 
in some respects a fine building, and occupies a good situa- 
tion, considerably improved by the removal of old houses 
in its neighbourhood ; yet it is singularly dcIV-ctivc in gi-an- 
deur. The front, a pediment with Corinthian columns, 
wants bulifandlicight. Timidly conccnvcd, it sinks beneath 
the atliacent huildinga, wdiicli it onglit, on the contrary, to 
have Aen against and overshMch)W(‘d. 

A ftny days jfgo Trafalgar Square was laid open to the 
public. This’ space of ground, which, as long as I remember, 
has been eurroimded with Iwjards — a favourite field for all 
sorts of bill-sticking operations— has been at lengtli united 
with the common thoroughfares around it. Hituaied in 
irout of tlie National Gallery, and behind Charing Cross, 
at what may l)e calk'd a great centering point, the square 
promises to be one of the finest tilings in the metropolis — 
a kind of Place de Concorde — with Tnonmnents and foun- 
tains as its principal orncanients. The ground being ex- 
cavated to bring it to a level, the ar(\a is necessarily 
below the street on tl^c north, and on this side it is 
bounded by a granite wall and parapet, and is reached 
by fiighta of steps. On the west and east it has also 
bounding w’alls, and it is entirely open only on the south. 
Unlike as tluB inequality makes it to the pla.ces of con- 
tinental cities, the lowering towards the north is perliajis 
an advantage, for it gives the effect of a little more height 
to the National Gallery, tor which everybody is exceed- 
ingly thankful. Within the open area arc two ponds, en- 
closiod by rais^ walls of granite, uniform with the environ- 
ing walls of the square, and tliese patches of water are 
farther, as I understand, to be decorated wn'th jots d'eau — 
the liquid furnished by Artesian wells now in preparation. 
At the nortlv-east angle, and tliereforc at a prominent 
point of the srpiarc;, is placed Ch.antrey’s equestrian statue 
of CJeorgo IV. A pedestal for a similar statue at the north- 
west angle ia still vacant. Tlie great object of the square, 
hojyever, is the column placed in the nuddle, almost to 
the intcrrimtion of the passengers on the trottoir from the 
Strand to Pall-Mall. This handsome pillar is surmounted 
by a bronze statue of Lord Nelson, which has been a 
mark for much amusing criticism. The cocked hat is cer- 
tainly grotesque, though how to get rid of it, aud yet pre- 
serve the character of the admiral in his ftill dress, is a 
difficulty which I cannot protend to solve. I am inclined 
to think that the cocked hat might pass muster,^nd that 
•the. great defect of the exhibition is an ugly ceil of thick 
royje wliich the figure almost seems to sit upon. Hero I 
think the artist! lias been singularly imfortunate, ahd I 
would hope that this ungainly object might yet be in some 
yfnj modified. 

So much for the phjjBique of Trafalgar Square, now for its 
fnoraie. Trifiing as is the aocession io the open noands of 
Lpiidon, the laying open of what is but a small |Mtch of 
ground indicates a progress in the riglit direction. JLet us 
hope and truaV that open r air loitering spots will efee- 
tshere be set apart within the densely^crowi^od oon^i^s 
of the ^cti^pcuisT-i-som po attract idlers; ^otioi the 
publlh hbuse^ reqiiir^ to be dope for this. 

in a walk along Holbom Shd tliroiigh l$t Giles 1^ 


day evening, I observed every Mn and beer-ehop crowded 
with customers. Surely, thought I, society has not done 
wisely in presenting no other scene of attraction to tliese 
revellers. Apropos of metropolitan intentmerohcej a return 
hasdately been made to the House of OonMnons on the 
subject, from which a few facts may be glewaed. lu 1831 
the total number of persons taken into custody for druhk- 
emness by the metropolitan police was 31,852, and in 1832 
it was iW,63G. From this number it has gradually declined, 
notwithstanding the increase of population, and a great 
extension of the police bounds, to no more than 10,800 In 
1343. The prt)portion of male and female cases has re- 
mained much the BMino. From 19,748 males, the number 
has decliniMl to 8752; aud from 11,60.5 Ibmalos, the 
numb(?r has declined to 41.38. So far, tlicro appears to be 
a distinct decrease of gross intemperance ; but from a 
corresponding n. port on disorderly conduct, one would bo 
led to infer tliat there is, on the whole, not any great im- 
provement iu the general habits of the lower classes of 
London. ;,||i 1831 the total number of persons taken into 
custody for (%orderly conduct was 10,383. In 1834 it was 
1 1,660 ; from wliich it increased to 14,855 in 1843. Perhaps 
in this, as in many similar i-etums, an allowance should be. 
made for increased vigilance in *tho police : what is now 
considered disorderly conduct, may at ono time have been 
passed over as harmless pleas.mtry. The w’ant of cxpla- 
iiiitiou on such jmints renders returns of delimiuency of 
much less value than they might otlierwise be. 

The other clay I wTut with some ladies to the Egyptian 
Hall, Picc.adilly, to see what is atipresent spoken or as the 
chief curiosity among the; siglits of London, an American 
d\v.arf, iisu.illy Icnown as General Tom Thumb. We were 
all much amused with the exhibition of tliis little croa- 
inre, whoso smallness exceeded our expectation. On enter- 
ing the hall, wo found it occupied by a concofirse of ladjes 
jwid gentlemen engaged in observing the antics of the 
dwarf, who was merrily trotting uj) and down a large 
table, c.nqiettcd, and surrounded by a railing to preVeiit 
his falling off. On the table were also a chair, table, 
sofa of miniature dimensions, suitable to tho size of .the 
little fellow ; and at one end was a tiny scaffold, witk a 
stair, covered with red cloth, which he occasionally cliipbcd, 
to be more coriHpicuously observable. One could not but ' 
feel interi'stcd iu such a singular spectacle, yet the interest 
was mingled with a degree of pity. Wo liad before us a 
human figure, dressed as a fashionable gentleman, in coat, 
trousers, Wellington boots, waistcoat, ami cravat, and yet 
not more than twenty-five inches in height. Tho face 
was quite infantine, and so also were tho movements and 
speech of the dwarf. An exhibitor, whom we could not 
mistake tVir anything but an Ainorican, kept him in con- 
vcTsation, and led him to show ofl’ a few of liis pranks. Oiie 
of these was selling a history of himself for sixpence, the 
ladies pres.sing forward to buy copies, and each rcceivifig 
a kiss on being handed the book. Of course one was pur- 
chased by a lady of our party, and from this I extract the 
following particulam. 

Charles S. Stratton, tho true name of tlic little herd, wOfl ■ 
born at Bridgeport, Connecticut, United State.‘?, January 
11, 1832, and is now consequently upwards of twelve yea^ ■ 
of age. Ilia parents are people of the eommon size, lyith 
nothing at all rennarkable in tlie?ir phy.sicjil or mental 0|> 
gaiiisation. At hi.s birth, the gcnerjiJ, as ho is usually 
called, w'eiglit'd 9 lbs. 2 oz., which is rather greater thou 
the average Weight of children at their birth. There Were 
no extraordinary circumstances attending h|s |^|vpnt, dr 
Iireceding it, and he was considered a very 1^^90010^ ! 
hearty, and promising boy. Nothing remarkab^ Wriia 
noticed respecting him until he was about five nionths 
when he weighed 15 Ihs., about wliich time liis ; 

their neighbours began to remark that ho did fidt ’ 

to grow. Still, there were no indications of diseiMifi j - 
expecting that he w'ftuld soon take a start,; 
thouglit little of the matter. Time passed thd' 

general became remarkably strong, playful^ 
gent, and liandsomc — increasing in vigopr/ ^4 ^-maalip 
ness of his proportions, but not £ok lli 

height, or ono onnoo in Weight |t 
he has always enjoyed ft'. ^oo4^ 
of tho ordinal^ dishes fotmd ui^n tkhleirdf 
ing classes, hap soimd ^ 


in, who ath how 


have hid two other 
atid interesting girls of 
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nine and seven years of age. There is nothing in >|fl hi^ 
tory or appearance, or of his family, to give the least clue 
to the astonishing phenomenon wliich he- exemplifies. 

His height is now twenty -five inohes, and his weight 
only 15 lbs. 2 oz. When walking about a room, his head 
scarcely reaches to the hnees of a person of ordinary 
stature, and is about on a level with the ei||t8 of the chaiiii 
and ottomans of the drawing-rooni. Thousands have 
visited Ma)or Stevens, long known as the American dwarf, 
at various museums. But beside General Tom Thumb he 
looks like a giant, being about twice his height, and four 
times his weight. The first time that Stevens saw Tom 
Thumb he was as much astonished as any other visitor ; 
aiid after looking down at him a while, he pleasantly re- 
marked, *I may be exhibited hereafter, perhaps, but it 
will bo as a giant.* Jeffrey Hudson, the amusing dwarf 
who cuts so conspicuous a figure in Peveril of the Peak, 
till about thirty years old was only eighteen inches in 
height, and so far he beat Tom Thumb in littleness ; but 
afterwards shot up to three feet nine inches. The 
feat of coneeallT^ Jeffrey in a pie, could be equally well 
pe:i^nned with Tom Thumb. Often, continues our autho- 
rity, he has hidden lumself in ladies’ muffs ; and at Boston 
he was carried a considerable distance in a lady’s work- 
basket. In strength, activity, and vivacity, tlie general is 
. I^arkablc. He is constantly engaged in walking about, 
tialking, and in various pastimes and employments, from 
aariy in the morning till late at night, without showing 
tigUB of fatigue, and seems the happiest little fellow in the 
world. Never was a hupian being of any size blessed with 
a kinder heart or more excellent disposition. 

The account goes on to state, that after having visited 
many parts of America, and been seen l‘y vast numbers of 
peopio, he is now on a visit to Europe Avith Ids parents, 
who have engaged as their a^ent Mr Bjimam from the 
ly^usoiim. New York. Since his arrival in I^ondon, he has 
appeared several times by invitation before tlie Queen and 
other members of the royal family. We are likewise in- 
fomned that the general’s education has, until recently, 
been neglected, which one could very easily imagine, con- 
sidering the temptation to make a continual sliow of his 
person. 'There is, however, it is said, no lack of intclU- 
genco or aptitude to learn, and he is now advancing in the 
art of rcauing and other branches of education, (’arc is 
also de\^oted to his moral and religious education ; and the 
general was never known to utter a falsehood. 

So much for the written account of this extremely in- 
teresting dwarf, some facts in which I sh juld have doubted, 

: if the difficulty of practising any imposition in the ca.se had 
not been obvious. 1 should have been incl ined, for instance, 
to believe the age exaggerated, as the face is more like that 
child of six or soveb than thirteen years old. His head 
^^itippoll, though in proper proportion to his body ; his hair 
face hears an exceedingly small and infant- 
f^miijbse'. : The only jicrsoiial defect seems to be an undue 
^^^ess of arms, his small chubby hands being scarcely 
to me$t '/l)^hind his'back. His feats in personating 
' .ipnoient statu^ Jfapoleofi, and other characters, tliougli 
Mover few a child, are not more remarkaVile than what 
liavo bo^ often perfortned in the Ijondon thcati'cs by girls 
pf iwven Ot of age. Nevertheless, the general 

is curiosity, and excites a lively 

int^est # Ida fav I should only he fearful that the 

constant action of his brain — the incessant obligation to 
chatter an^ himself off— would be attended with the 

usual effeiiots of exoessivo mental excitement in infancy. 
Tllere is already a pettness in his looks and sayings which 
indicates the ordinary forced condition of mind in Ameri- 
can children ; and this, os well as the toil of exhibition, 
should be carefully amidged, otherwise it is not likely 
that the little follow wfil reach the ago of his prototype 

aspect bo north* nc^h-east, north-west, or due east, the 
general . toneWoolomd^ should be positively warm. Blues, 
greens^ and all shodpa colours whieh involve any pre- 
dominant use of bmos, must be avoided. T^rC is a* 
drawing-room in thOj B^prm Club^ looking n<irtib which 
may ebnvin^ oby pniS of i^emlstaike of forgetting ibipeot. 
The walls afd ou:^in8 ate l^ue; with all its elegance— 
and its ceiling and corxdee ore beautifiil— tlie effect of this 
room by daylight is alw^s chilly. It would be just the 
reverse if it looked upqp Cfarlton Gardens. There is also a 
room in Windsor Ca^l% looking on the north terrace, 
called Qaeen Adelaide's room, which is decorated with 
blue and silver, a most frigid-looking room even in the 
midst of summer. In such aspects the choice should tend 
towards reds, and all their various combinations* with 
yelloAV. As the aspect approaches east and west, so the 
colouiw should verge towards yellow rather than red tints. 

In an eastern jispect, tints of light yellows, lemon- colours, 
Ac. are always effective and ehecrful. If the aspect of the 
room he south, south-west, or west, and open to the sun, 
then we may venture on the use of cooler colours, even on 
positive blue, should our taste lead us in that direction. 

The supply of light, the size of the room, and its x>urpoae, 
a^ipear to bo the chief circumstances which ought to regu- 
late the strength or ^eptlus of the colours to bo used. 
"Whero the liglit is strong, unobscured, and plentiful, the 
tone of the colouring may be full ; on the other hand, 
W’lierc’. the supply of light is small, the tone of the colouring 
should be light. In the houses of tlio anoients, the 
strongest and darkest colours, eveji hlacko, .as . we have 
already ohsened, were used on large surfaces w'heii the 
apartment received a direct and full light fsbih above. 
Under a strong and abundant light, fy;lf-toned colours pi-e- 
ser\'e their lirightness and distinctive olianiefccr, hut when 
the light is feeble, and the supply of it Ijmlted, tlw’y 
become dull and gloomy. FuK-toned colours lessen the 
ajiparcnt size of the room ; light colouring enlarges it. A 
little attention to the prox>ortio!i between the sj)ace to be 
coloured and the depth of the colouring, becomes there- 
fore of great importance. If you wish to make yonr n>om 
api>car as large as iiossible, then exclude dark colouring, 
not only on the' large surfaces, but even in the patterns of 
the paper-liangings, and in the mouldings and omamcntal 
parts. The nature of the use to which the room is applied 
should also influence the decision as to the tone of colour- 
ing. If the room is U8e<l mostly by artificial light, which, 
being less jiure than daylight, materially modifies the 
appearance of most colours — much or little, according to 
tlieir strength — then kcej) the colouring light. If, on the 
other hand, it is . a room for occupation during daylight, 
then the tone of colouring must be deep. Ilqd and green, 
Avith black, ai>i>ear dark and grave ; with white, they ap^iear 
! gay. Wc see these effects strikingly illustrated in book 
w^rappers. Black hdter-press is applied indiscriminately 
to red, blue, lilac, green, and yellow Covers. A publisher 
of taste would do w ell to cfnisider how much the purcliase 
ot a book is affected by the first impression it makes.— 
Atfienceum, 

INSANITY CUREP BY MENTAL EMPLOYMENT. 

A carpenter was admitted m a patient into the Asylnm 
at Wakefield. He had prevlouidy made several attempts 
at seli-clestructlon, and w as then in » Very despondiog swe. 
After the diseased action liad subsidy great . dej^tiqn 
still remained. He was, however, mos;i« ^.fortunately ^apsd 
under the care of the gardener, who was th^, ednsmiottn 
a grotto or moss-honso in the gronnds. l*he cemtrivinf of 
the building offered a scope for his ingenuity and tsikte. 
He was ooiisult^ mt the arrangem«mt m ,the floor, .ivkipli 
was formed of . pieces of wood, of dlJTeient kiod^ jest |» 
various jjigures. ' Ho was furnished, with to 0 % thobgH^lie 
was, of course, most careftilly wfitf felled. He lotflk iO 
an mterest in the littte building, that the i^tis 

tlioughts was cliODged— all his miseries 
his recovery took place in the end qf He 

very justly attributed liis rostoratipiit jl^ 

I ^Sir W. C. £llit on Inmnitp, ' 

OF AWT AVfiLTEJ} TO iyOWE9ltl^ tlSE* 

■ are goihg to decorate yOur drawing-rooAiOr dihing- 

i^b^c^th with ihrniture and colouring, ^^or^teu’bpeak 
^ house-painter, iMve a pei%m: uhffcr> 

iMj^gond recognition of what is iJlw) aspect pf 

make you regarilless of this 
oemsideration. No cost wfil remedy the fdlS^ 
fhliiaw. ^Qd Wliat you will, you will always 
bariltlir la edld oolour in a room lighted fipm the 

lighted horn the 

iiL. . ^ f 
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TWO DAYS IN BIRMINGHAM. 

I iui> lately, in the course of an expedition soutliwards, 
an opportunity of spending two days in Birmingham, 

I and, spite of the triteness of the subject to many, I am 
j tempted to give a brief and rapid sketch of the principal 
; wonders of that great seat of the most national of our 
manufactures. 

In the midst of a green and beautiful part of Warwick- 
shire, this city of many busy hands is found seated on 
and amidst a xjjimher of rising grounds, over which may 
be seen at all times Jiiovering a dingy canopy of smoke 
I’omited from the mouths of a hundred tall chimneys, and 
giving token of the untiryg industry of the inhabitants. 
Placed witliin a few miles of the (!oal and iron mines of 
Staffordshire, with which, and the other populous dis- 
tricts of England, a ready and economical communication 
is kept up by canals and railways, and salubrious from 
its generally elevated position, a more favourable spot 
could not be pointed out for the seat of a large trade in 
metallic manufactures ; and accordingly, from less to 
more, the town has grown up to be the principal mart 
of that species of wares. Its only rival, indeed, is Shef- 
field, though rivalry is scarcely a proper term ; for the 
manufactures of Sheffield are of cutlery, not made at all 
in Birmingham, and a few other branches not largely 
pursued here. The manufactures of both, however, pos- 
sess a general resemblance, and are conducted upon a 
similar scale and principle. ‘ factories,’ whicli one now 
hctirs so much about, are of two classes ; one, which em- 
braces the production of cotton, silks, and other tissues, 
being conducted on a maghifleent scale, with large build- 
ings and the most expensive machinery, consequently 
involving the outlay of enormous capital — usually from 
La 00,000 to L,200,00pin one concern : the other, not by 
any means imposing^ and which, requiring . a union of 
operative skill with , the labour only of small machines, 
dSbti be carried on by a limited capital — ^from L.20,000 to 
L^^OQO at the utmost. To this second class the ma- 
nu£aot<H'ies of Sheffield and Birmingham belong. In the 
latter town, to which I exclusively direct attention, a 
population of Upwards of 220,000 is chiefly employed in 
tra<^ which a considerable amount of personal labour 
ingenuity are r^ Metal-rolling; bras^-found- 

ing t naaly piu* ^d button-making ; japanning ; papier 
iitittch^i and lamp-manufacturing, 

arO aj^ trades pursued by as many 

as 2 1'hd flriiis. SotnO of these firms are so limited as to 
consist of on^ a master and a few operatives, while 

workers. Jr 
ahpidst be 

as of a domestic 

On the morning after oiir aiirivfdi AM 


ment to wbicli a kind Iriend obligingly conducted us 
was one largest in the town — a rolling mill, where 

lumps and bai'^r of various metals are pressed into sheets 
and strips of different sizes and thicknesses. Moved 
by two steam-engines, one of *80 and another of 60 
horse-power, there were here seen various machines of 
enormous force for rolling and cutting the pieces of 
metal presented to them. The rolling machines consist 
principally of smootli iron cylinders revolving at a regu- 
lated distance from each other, which, by dragging in 
the piece of metal offered to them by a man on one side, 
squeeze it to the desired thickness, and deliver it to a 
person opposite. Yet the thinning, for the most port, 
requires several successive pressures, the distance be- 
tween the cylinders being lessened each time by regu-i^ 
lating screws. In this way a lump of iron, the sisBC of' 
an ordinary brick, may be pressed out to a thlnnesB suit^ ; 
able for a sword-blade or some other implement. . As 
example of what could he done in this way, a pieue'^ 
tin about an inch and a half in length, an inch in widlhi 
and a quarter of an inch in thickness, was, by successivle 
pressings betwcicn rollers, squeezed to seventeen feet iu 
length, and made to have all the appearance of a glitter- 
ing ribbon of metal. Copper for, coins, sheathing, and 
other purposes, metal for buttons, zinc for house cover- 
ing, &c. arc by such means pressed with ease, as far as 
personal labour is concerned, and with the most vSur- 
prising quickness. After being pressed, the sheets of 
copper are placed for a certain time in an oven tobot' 
annealed, w’hcnce they are finally dragged by large* 
pincers, to be cooled in water. The floor of the large 
workshop in which these diverse operations are per- 
forming is deeply layered with pieces of iron, and the; 
noise of handling and throwing down the metal is in- 
ccs8a»'*t. ; 

At this establishment we saw several other processfiSi^y 
among the rest the grinding of sword-blades on 
revolving sandstones : but not to linger on such plfe^ 
culars, I shall proceed to what is decidedly the 
curious of the Birmingham manufactories — an estafj^ 
blishment for button-making. I confess, that, till 1 W8f$ 
introduced to this branch of art, I entertained by ho 
means a sufficient respect for that apparently inaigtiifl- 
cant object — a button ; nor are the ideas of the worlds 
I fear, much more enlightened on the subject To the 
initiated, buttons are an important article ; much inge- 
nuity is displayed in their manufacture^ and by . some 
makers more capital is expended in. wages than is im- 
parted to the whole population of .mimy & 

Great improvements have been 

in recent times. Tb^, ^iSl^ 
and metal hutfens^ul||pi 
;i^i.<^amcl--^but' buttons : . of 

1^.^ -seen . :oii. hlack. or:XXi)e||^ ; . 

of linen ibr^irts, bf metal Imtieii 
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for braces. I should imagine, from what came under 
our notice, that there are at least two dozen species of 
the genus button, each species subdivided into numerous 
varieties, as respects size, quality, colour, and other cir- 
cumstanceB. Perhaps at the head of the whole meca- 
nique of button fabrication we should pl||je the artist who 
contrives new varieties, for there are persons in Birming- 
ham who live by this exercise of the inventive faculty. 
Modelling in wax any new pattern of button %vhich 
strikes their fancy, they submit it to the different manu- 
facturcrs, one after the other, for approval, and if adopted, 
the ingenuity obtains its appropriate reward. The model- 
ling of roundish gilt buttons of an cniamental pattern 
for dress-coats is among the principal resources of this 
order of authors — authors of a button ! Nor do I doubt 
that as great fortunes have been realised from the copy- 
right of a good button, as from productions of much 
higher pretensions. 

In the large establishment I visited, nearly five hun- 
dred persons were emploji^ed, the whole distributed tlirougli 
a number of brick buildings of two or three storeys in 
height, and surrounding interior courtyards— the rooms 
generally spacious and well- ventilated. Each species of 
button had its own department, and, as may be supposed, 
there was a minute division of labour. The first depart- 
ment into which I was conducted was that for the metal, 
gilt, and plated sorts. A button of any of these kinds 
consists rudimentally of a disk punched from a ])late of 
metal. The making and fixing of the shanks arc more 
curious operations than the actual cutting out of the 
button. The shank being formed by bending and shap- 
ing, is dipped slightly into a soldering composition, and 
placed as it is to stand on the under side of the button. 
To make it adhere, the button with the shank arc stuck 
between a bent piece of metal not unlike a Jew’s harp in 
shape, and such clasps, each holding its button, are placed 
hundreds at a time in an oven, where the heat effects the 
required union. The placing of the shanks on the buttons 
in this manner is performed by women with amazing ra- 
pidity. The gilding or silvering is el'.ected by a chemi- 
cal wash : on rinsing a certain quantity together in .'in 
earthen jar along with the required chemical and metallic 
compound, they assume a differejit colour, iind the pro- 
cess in some cases is iinished by storing a short space of 
time in an oven. A handful of brace buttons were thus 

’ given a beautiful white appearance during the few minutes 
we were looking on. The stamping of the buttons for 
livery, army, or naval uniform, or with any ornamental 
design, is an important branch of the art. Presses, 
however, such as are employed for striking coins and 
medals, are not used. The machine for striking the 
pattern is very simple. The button being placed to re- 
ceive the blow on the upper surface, a weight faced with 
a die is allowed to descend smartly upon it, so as to pro- 
duce the impression. To cause the weight to fall straight 
on the top of the button, it is guided in ittj course between 
two upright iron bare. When the blow has been given, 
the weight is instantly raised again by a cord pa8.sing 
over a pulley down to a loop round the right foot of the 
operator. The workman’s foot, therefore, is the agent of 
force, while his hands are busy arranging the buttons. A 
row of a dozen men at a bench, each with his apparatus 
before him, will in this manner stamp an immense num- 
of buttons in a day. In some parts of the operation 
l^pya assist; apartment we observea two of 

young crealjiri^ in pinafores, busily shaking bags 
nf hnttoak for tffe purpose of wearing off rough edges by 
a^tiiitlOn. This exercise appeal^ too hard for such 
ii^le The finer kinds of round gilt buttons are 

h de^cate and artistia^kind 

M by men of a higher class. 

^ ^ 

From the metal, 1 led to the Florentine and silk- 
button department. Flomntine is a twilled worsted stuff, 
and the greater number of buttons on cloth garments 
are now formed of this material. While a metzil button 
consivsts of only two things — the disk and the shank — 
a Florentine button, as may be observed on dissecting 
one, is a much more compound article. Each consists of 
two pieces of cloth, a morsel of pasteboard and glutinous 
material, an interior skeleton of metal, and an outer disk 
of metal, through which ^ portion of cloth is projected to 
form the shank. To prepare and put all these together 
in a single button, fourteen pair of hands, and a number 
of machines, are employed, and yet by the division of 
labour a set of fourteen buttons can be sold for three- 
halfpence. We have, indeed, in the Florentine, and 
also the figured silk -button, one of the finest speci- 
mens of British art. What a stretch of ingenuity has 
been exerted in the complication of the structure, may 
be guessed from the external appearance of the object. 
We observe that by some means the materials, soft and 
hard, have been crushed into shape ; but liow, no one can 
conjecture. Yet, as in all other wonderful products of 
art, one requires only to see the thing done, to admire its 
simplicity. Pressure by small stamping presses is the 
universal agent. The materials being placed in a certain 
manner under the point of one of these presses, a sudden 
jerk and squeeze produces a button in an advanced stage, 
and by another press the rim is crushed in to a level with 
the under surlacc. All the operations are performed by 
women and girls. In room after room yoti see^from fifty 
to sixty females seated at long beiiqilies, and each busily 
engaged with her small iron press in thus forming the 
buttons into their proper shape. When Ae silk or other 
material has a raised llower which must show itself in 
the middle of the button, great care is employed to effect 
this critical result ; for if the flower be but in the slightest 
degree off the centre, the button will be rejected by the 
tailor. The marking of centres while the cloth is in 
piece, is a branch of the button-making art requiring a 
fine eye and judgment. An instrument resembling a 
large needle, on which there is a moveable ring, is beld 
in the hands of the girl as she sits looking at the 
cloth before her. Bapiclly she places the point; of the 
needle on the centre of the flower, while with the other 
hand she brings down the ring on the cloth, and as the 
ring has previously been daulied with whiting, it leaves a 
circular white mark on the cloth. Another operator 
stamps out the cloth exactly on the circles, and the round 
pieces so prepared are ready for coming under the presses. 

On leaving this department, I was shown the depot 
w hence the cloth is served out ; and here I was told that 
some thousands of yards are used in the manufacture 
monthly. On leaving the Florentine and silk depart- 
ments, I was taken into those devoted to the making of 
white linen buttons for shirts and other articles, which were 
also full of the same kind of interest, and then conducted 
through several apartments in which numbers of children 
and women were employed in placing the various kinds 
of buttons on cards, and tying them up in packets. The 
sewing of the shirt buttons on blue cards was performed 
with amazing celerity. A dozen little girls were* engaged 
in this work, iind I was informed by a superintending 
matron that one of the most nimble-fingered girls under 
her charge could sew on 3600 buttons a-day, or upwards 
of 21,000 per week. Sewing at this rate, the hands do 
not seem to be an instant at rest, but perlbrm their 
evoluticftis with the expertness of the most accomplished _ 
juggler. An exceedingly good hand, I ^vos told, could * 
touch thirty gross a-day, which will yield wages of 10s. 
weekly. 

The impression left on the mind by a walk through 
this large button-manufactory is, that the work, on the 
whole, is light and cleanly, though demanding a constant 
stretek of attention. A considerable number of the 
womeS are married, which is an unplcasing feature, inas- 
mueb^ their families must thereby bo deprived of their 
car^S^l!m|d fbt a few of the children seem top young for any 
regwarlSJupation ; yet by the respectable pmprietor of 
the establishment much IS done xh the wajr of moral 
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superviBion ; and he has justly remarked, in his eyidence 
before government commissioners, ‘that if the children 
were excluded from the manufactories, they would be 
neglected by their parents, not sent to school, and left to 
stroll about the streets. In the event of any legislative 
restriction on this point, it would be imperatively neces- 
sary that attendance at school should be enforced, or the 
most dangerous consequences would result.’ 

The scene which we encountereeV at one of the largest 
pin-manufactories in Binninghirfn, impressed us far more 
forcibly with the sad spectacle of infant labour ; for here 
there was not only irksome bodily toil, but ))ositive 
squalor and wretchedness. Pin-making is divided into 
the following departments — wire-drawing, wire-straight- 
enin|», cutting, pointing, head -spinning, head -cutting, 
heading, cleaning and whitening, and sticking or paper- 
ing. The whole are conducted in a few workshops of 
mean appearance, dirty, and badly ventilated. We 
were first shown the process of drawing the wire to the 
proper fineness, which is done by revolving horizontal 
wheels in rapid motion drawing the wire through holes 
of the required compass ; the wire I happened to see 
was thus reduced a third in thickness, and consequently 
extended a tliird in length. Ileinoved in coils from 
the drawing-bench, th<j wire is next straightened into 
lengths of perhaps ten or twelve feet. A wheel which 
draw-s the wdre bctwtjcii fixed iron pegs on a table, \Qvy 
simply effects this purpose. Men and boys arc engaged 
in these ttper;^ion3. The wdre is noiv cut by a ma- 
chine into tlie length of four or six pins, according to 
size. Next, a handful of perhaps fifty of (lieso lengths of 
wire, spread oui evenly like the teeth of a comb, arc held 
slopingly to a gi-ind- stone, *aiul moved between the fingers 
ill a particular manner, till they ii.ro all pointed on one 
end ; the other end i.s next pointed in tlic same man- 
ner; and so on wdth the dilierent lengths into whicli the 
pieces of wire an; cut. The proces,s of pinnting can 
scarcely fail, 1 sbonld tliink, to affect the health <if the 
operator; for although the brass dust fiies aw'ay liehind 
ilie stone into a wooden receptacle whicli covers it like a 
iiO'id, a portion ay least will reach the mouth and lungs 
of the grinder ; yet he employs no precaution to avert 
any such injurious consequences. From the pointing 
department, in which ti‘Ti or tvvtdve men ivere engaged, 
w'o entered the room devoted to head-making. The 
spinning of the heads is peri’ornied by boys. A long wire 
being fixed to the spindle of a wheel, another wire is epiiii 
round it ; when the inner wire is filled, it is draw'U out, 
leaving six or eight feet of spiral, like the fine spring of a 
brace. AVith a handful of such spirals, a man sitting at 
a scissor-like inachim; chops plV at each movement a por- 
tion of each, to the extent perhaps of two rounds. In 
this manner vast 'quantities of heads are pre.j)ared by one 
or tw'o men and boys for the heading department, which 
is the only one displaying great mechanical ingenuity. 
Conducted do>vn stairs to the heading-room, we were 
startled with the unsightly appearance of from fifty to 
sixty children, more dirty and ragged than English chil- 
dren usually are, sitting in rows at low benches, and each 
working with incessant diligence at a little iron niachine 
moved by a treadle beneath. The process commences 
with catching up a head with the pointed end of the pin, 
and placing the pin in a small orifice in the machine, 
so as to leave the head only visible ; a weight or die let 
fall by a sudden jerk, communicated from the treadle, at 
once fixes the head, and gives it the neat shape wkiich pin 
Tieads now usually have ; and the operation is completed 
by a movement which ejects the pin, and leaves room for 
its successor. It is impossible to describe the dexte- 
rity with which the small fingers of the juvenile opera- 
tive catch a dozen heads on the points of as many pins 
I from a quantity lying before him, and with what quick- 
ness he drops one after the other into the machine, jerks 
on its head, and expels it as a completed articlel^ The 
fixing of fifty heads per minute seems a fair calculation, 
and multiplying this number by fifty operators working 
ten hours a-day, we have produced in this s’A'^de apart- 
ment 1 50,00() pins per hour, or 1,500,000 in a day, or nearly 
ten millions weekly! No wonder there have been grave 
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inquiries as to what becomes of all the pins ! The pin, 
how'cver, is not yet finished. From the heading-room 
the pins are carried to an outhouse, where they are 
cleaned in a barrel with a quantity of hot water and 
a detergent ley. After tempering in an oven, they are 
boiled in a section of tin, which tins or whitens them. 
They are then cleaned in cold water, and next dried and 
polished by being churned in a barrtd containing diy 
rough bran. The bran is then winnowed out, and the 
pins a,re ready to b(; carried to the final department of 
papering. 'J’lie sticking of the i)ins in pap(!rs occupies a 
number of young women, who perform their task with 
great neatness and dexterity, assisted by an instrument 
for holding the paper in fold,? before them. Thus ends 
the history of a jtin, wliosc jirogvess is doubtless at vari- 
ance with humanity, in so far as the employment of ^mung 
children is concerned. Vet that vagrancy and destitu- 
tion woiild^^e the lot of these unfortunate creatures if 
not allowed io work at this or some other emjtloyment, is 
perhaps equally certain ; ami hence tin; main difficulty 
of all legislation about infant labour. 

From the pin establishment wV* proceeded to a manu- 
factory of cut nails, and then to a manufactory of screw 
nails. Hand-made nails continue to be produced in large 
and perhaps undiminished quantities in difi'erent parts 
of the; country ; but machine-made nails ai e now also 
used to a very large extent. The factory wo went to 
see was devoted exclusively to flie making of nails by 
iiiaehinery. A steam-engine of fifty horse-power moved 
long ranges of machine.^, before each of which stood a 
l:ul with a rod of iron in hi.s hand, and the duty of this 
I jicrative consisted in little else than holding the rod to 
the machine, which chopped off and stamped a head upon 
the nails at fhc rate probably of fifty in the minute. 
'Jlio mills droppcil in a finished state from a hopper into 
a baski.*t. About a. hundred men and boys were employed 
in this work ; and I was informed that the produce of 
nails, lavge and small, is from fift(;cn to twenty millionH 
weekly. It is not unu.sual to receive an order for a million 
nails, all of one size. The screw-nail manufactory is a 
difi’erent concern. In this estahlishmont we found a 
considerable number of women employed, in one room os 
many as sixty, all busily t ngaged in turning the screws 
at small iron engines placed before them on a bench, 
'i’hc cutting of the lengths, heading, screw and notch cut- 
ting, and other parts of the process, although performed 
ly the agency of steam-povvor, appeared throughout to be 
anything Init work for women. Borne of these females 
can turn out 24 gross of screws in a day, and at this rate 
they w'ill realise from (is. to }!s. weekly. Hard as the 
labour is, the workers were apparently healthy. 

Among other establishments to which our friends in- 
troduced us in Birmingham, the most inten'sting was one 
for the manufacture of papier maclie articles. All kinds 
of papier mache ware; are here produced, many of them 
in a ' tyle of great elegance. Papier macht* I had sup- 
])Osed to be a French invention, but I was hero assured 
that it is of English extraction, and that there is nothing 
French about it but the name. Be this as it may, it is 
an ingenious art, and does (redit to its discoverers. The 
paper, the basis of the workmanship, is not by any means 
mashed, as omj might imagine, but consists of layers 
pasted together, sfieet after sheet, upon a model ; at 
each new accession the fabric being smoothed and dried 
in an oven. 'J'he whole process is in the hands of women, 
numbers of whom may be scon pasting the sheets, and 
rubbing them smooth giu the previously-spread and dried 
layers, 'i’he paper is a stout material, greenish in hue, 
and is generally increased by layers till upwards of the 
eighth of an inch thick. 1'he article is then cut from 
the model, rubbed to a state of great smoothness by 
pumice and other stones, and then yjamlskied. It is again 
smoothed, and again varnished, till It has attained 
aff almost metallic brilliancy. The last polishing is done 
by women’s hands, and the cuBuvatiOn of soft hands is 
therefore a matter of great importance to these opoiatives. 
A wqinan having broad soft palms and i^laetic fingers and 
thumbs commands the highest wages as a polisher* When 
the article is inlaid With mhther-^i^p^rl, the process of 
' » • 
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rubbiug ia more te»iiou8. ‘ The pearl being laid on . ac- 
cording to the required pattern, coat after coat of vai^gh 
18 bruslied over the whole article, till the varnish is filled 
up to a level witli the pearl. The whole is now nibb^cl, 
tlie vaniish on the top of the pearl coming off first, until 
the surface is perfectly smooth. Those who have won- 
dered how papier mach^ articles are inlaid with pearl, 
will now understand that pearl inlaid with Varnish would 
be a more correct form of expressibn, and that the process 
is therefore one of the most simple in the arts. The gild- 
ing and painting of the articles were exhibited in another 
apartment, an atelier, in which wc found some clever 
young men designing landscapes and figures on the ob- 
jects before them. After receiving these embellishments, 
the articles are coated with a transparent varnish, and, 
when dry, are ready for sale. 

Not to tire the reader, I shall not drag him after us 
to any more of the manufacturing establishments of Bir- 
jhingham, but conclude with a few remarks on what is 
not less interesting, the social condition of this great hive 
of mechanical industry. From the miscellaneous nature 
of the employments, ancl the working of different mem- 
bers of the same family, old and young, male and female, 
at different occupations, it is stated that the population 
suffers considerabl}^ less from depressions in trade than 
that of most other manufacturing towns of a large size, 
j The wages generall}' realised are not too low to obtain 
i the means of subsistence when employment can be pro- 
! cured at all ; but, according to the result of inquiries 
by the factory commissioners,* it appears that improvi- 
dent habits are not less common here than elsewhere. 
Besides a general want of economy, drunkenness, we are 
told, with all its attendant jniseries, prevails to a great 
i extent : as is almost invariably the case, ‘ it most gone- 
I rally prevails among that claims of workmen who obtain 
; the highest wages, and these arc often found in the most 
i deplorable and abject condition. The improvidence of 
which we are speaking is to be traced in very many in- 
stances to extreme ignorance on the part of the wives of 
these people. The females are from necessity bred up 
from their youth in the workshops, as the earnings of the 
younger members contribute to the support of the family. 
The minds and morals of the girls become debased, and 
they marry totally ignorant of all thou- habits of domes- 
tic economy which tend to render a husband’s home com- 
fortable and l^appy ; and this is very often the cause of 
the man being driven to the alehouse to seek that com- 
fort after his day of toil, which he looks for in vain 
by his own fireside. The habit of a manufacturing life 
I being oi^ce established in a woman, she continues it, 

' and leaves her home and children to the care of a neigh- 
bour, or of a hired child sornetiines only a few years 
older than her own children. To this neglect on the part 
of their parents is to be traced the death of many chil- 
dren.’ A similar tale was told us at Birmingham, which, 
though exceedingly salubrious in point of climate and 
situation, has a large ratio of mortality in comparison 
with that of the metropolis and the agricultural districts. 
‘According to the second report of the Registrar-general 
(continues the authority above quoted), the ratio is pro- 
portionally greatest in . Manchester, next in Leeds, then 
in Liverpool, and fourthly in Birmingham ; in each of 
which places more than one-half of the total number of 
deaths registered are those of children who had not at- 
tained their fifth year ; whilst it is remarkable, that in 
the metropolis the number of registered deaths of chil- 
dren under five years of age is onj^ in the proportion of 
one to nearly two and a^alf oi the total number of 
deaths. In the parish of Birmingham, in the year regis- 
tered from July 1, 1838, to June 30, 1^3^^^ the total num- 
ber of deaths of all ages was 3305 ; of which number 
, 1658 were under five^ ^years of age* Of this last number 
snore than one-half died in their first year/ No cop- 
v : the excessive employment of female 1&1>0\^ 

l^^factones could, we think, be mqie expressive t^n, 

, pot a cheerless scene of lat^ur, improviiii^p^, 
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and premature decay. is Are^t i acitiyiiy of thind 

among thq illustrious brdibrs efRi^ Iptrudsioii, 

a taste fbr padiu^ aha pthei* 

becomiiig daily lUore observable * one impoi^ant'meani of 
melioration, however, being. VtiU VraUting— ^xt^enaive open 
grounds for ou t-door reepation. Great benefit, os I 
learned, had arisen from the establishment of l^iinday 
schools, without which many thousands would have re- 
mained for ever ignbraiAof letters. A school of design, aided 
by government, has lattel^ly been added to the means of 
popular education, and is now well attended. Some years 
ago, a class of institutions had been established in Bir- 
mingham, whi ch I was anxious to hear something of. These 
were styled self-supporting dispensaries, and were designed 
to reform the abuse of charitable ntedical attendance, 
which was evidently undermining the independent feelings 
of the people. The dispensaries got up for this purpose had 
not been unsuccessful; but they have ultimately decdhied, 
and given place to institutions more comprehensive and 
serviceable to the working man and his family. This 
new class of institutions, suggested and greatly forwairded 
by Mr Sanders, surgeon in Birmingham, are much upon 
the plan of the benefit, sick, and burial societies common 
in Edinburgh and other large towns in Scotland, and 
are for the most part connected with congregational 
Sunday schools. They are styled ‘ Provident and Inde- 
pendent Institutions,* and their declared objects are, ‘to 
enable the provident and industrious of both sexes, and 
of all ages and trades, residing within three piiUcs of the 
place of meeting, to provide againsj sickfif^ss' either by 
mutual assurance or by independent savings ; also to en- 
able them to provide for tho exigencies afisiigyg' from old 
age, births, deaths, and want o¥ employment ; and to do 
it at such time, and in such inunner, as shall b^t suit the 
circumstances of ciwih individual ; and to obtain perfect 
security, with good and regular interest for their mppey/ 
Those ivho take an interest in social economics will be 
pleased with the following account rtf one of the most 
successful of these institutions, which began in 1835j find 
now numbers upwards of 600 members, a large portion of 
whom are children in the Sunday schools. It comprises 
three branches — a saving-fund, a medical attendance 
fund, and a sick-pay fund ; and one of its peculiarities 
is the einjdoyment of well-educated surgeons, and the 
supply of all medicines required for the sick member. 
A medical certificate is necessary on adfiiission ; and both 
entrance and future payments are regulated by age — a 
rule too frequently neglected by such associations. The 
saving fund is conducted on similar principles to those of 
the Savings’ Bank, interest at the rate of L.3. fis. fkl. for 
the year upon the hundred pounds being added half-yearly 
to the sum deposited. Every facility is afforded for the 
withdrawal, at any time, of the nioney so invested. The 
medical attendance and sick-pay fund, thbtlgh kept in 
separate amounts, may be considered as undivided, mid 
in the following remarks will be so treated. ^ The sub- 
scriptions vaiy from one penny to about one shlllinlg per 
week, according to the age of the member and the weekly 
sick-pay insured. The children in the Sunday tK^hools, 
by subscribing a penny, insure in qf ^icknesa the 
attendance of a surgeon, the supply oi the requisi to medi- 
cine, two shillings per week sick-pay, aUd ofib prtu*^d kt 
death. Children out of the schools pay !|d. to secuie 
the same privileges. A member entering at thirty years 
of age, by subscribing lid. per week, would insure medi- 
cal advise, medicines, 208. per week S¥^rpay,'iuid^lA]tO 
at death. The great ad vantt^e early entoa^co, aijid 
tinuance in these clubs will be, sqep,, by 
illustrations. To secure 12s. per tymk Ia, sipknetor 
medical attendance and medicines, aihd ti^6 aV 
the weekly subscription of a member eutddng y^s 
of age is 54d. ; if he enter at 31, it is 7d; r dfid at 
Idd . The subscriptions for members eUterhig dn 
life m|y lie high, compared with the rato of pimento in 
ordinaiy clubs, but the security of the institutiem, by ren- 
dering it a cefuge for old a^^and an unfailing/ 
in aftor^li^or siclmess and infirmity^ fully jtufttfieS' rile 
additional riiarge.’ At the 
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claims, not wltlistaDdiQg the m^y demand r upon it. As 
maiiy' of the worhi^^Jai^^s, fjrora of the 

principles of a^uiianpe^ hon^ept theihselyes with public' 
house clubs, aiid are too of^en the victims of miscalcu- 
lation or fraud, I am ha^jiy to make them acquainted 
with a class of provident institutions on which they may 
rely with confidence and satisfaction. 

So ends my two days in Blnnlnghain. 
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THE DEATH BLANKET. 

BY PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 

A CAREFUL examination of the map of North Ame- 
rica will show that the Blackfeet are a race of Indians 
dwelling on the Marias, the Yellowstone, and other 
tributaries of the Missouri, bounded towards the north 
by the Ojibbeways and Knistenauxs, on the w'cst by 
the Flathcads and Shoshonies, on the east and soutli by 
the Corbeaux, or Crows. In number about sixty thou- 
sand, they are warlike and predatory in tlic extreme, 
treat the traders with haughtiness, which, considering 
the fate of such aboriginal tribes as have mixed with 
the whites, is the less surprising; by their enemies are 
called blood-thirsty and relentless ; and by the few white 
men who have dwelt amongst them from other motives 
than tha^f jisposiog of the insidious fire-w^atcr in ex- 
change for furs, arc designated as brave, fearless, honour- 
aide enemies, and t1*ue specimens of nature’s gentlemen.* 
Their Costjpmii is picturesque and elegant, though one 
feature in it is of a terf'ilde cast. Beautifully dressed 
deerskin tunics, leggings and mocassins of the samp, with 
a band two inches in width down the seams exquisitely 
embroidered w’ith porcupine quills, and furtlu^r orna- 
mented with small locks of black hair taken from the 
sqaliw of the encm}' — such is their apparel. When 
mounted oh their sturdy horses, with the short bow of 
horn ca: boi^t <VarCy the arrowy shield, and loug spear, they 
may not inaptly l)e called the American Arabs. The 
skin of a buffalo bull, carefully garnished with porcupine 
quills, and painted rudely inside with representations 
of battle scenes, is often used as a cloak. Their spear 
heads are of steel ; and their shields of buffalo, hardened 
with glue from that animal’s Iioof, will, wiu^n carefully 
turned, glance a rifle bullet. The w'omen, obedient and 
meek, dress not so exptmsively, unless, indeed, it be 
a favourite young wife, upon whom, by way of great 
kindness, a coat of mountain goat-skin and a robe of 
young buffalo hide maybe lavished. The costume of 
the children is so natural as to require no description, 
being, indeed, somewhat less intricate than that of the 
fet little native of Yucatan described by Stephens as 
putting on his hat os his sole article of clothing. 

In the year 1828, a year ever memorable in the tradi- 
of the Blackfoot nation, a village of this people was 
teuiporaniy situated at the junction of a small stream 
with the Yellowstone. The tents were pitched on the 
right bank of tli© river to the number of 2500, placed 
along tile waiter’s edge in the position each tiiought most 
handy ^and convenient. Tor many days had they dwelt 
in tto re^n, the buffalo being abundant and fat, and 
the Itoteffi fiilly etoploy^^ in laying in a stock of this 
B^p^e fb<^ pf the prairie. No animal is of greater uti- 
* lity than this mighty monarch of the American plains, 
the comnUess myriads of which, wandering hither and 
thither over the ooean-like expanse from the Rocky 
Mountains to €aueda» and the frontiers of the States^ is 

Many lUttMii might te m in connexion with this view 

eflf: tha|Hildect.;.€;atliii Is, however, tiie most conspK'Suous. I heard 
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bread, meat, and clothing to the wild red man. As 
it migrates, the Indian follows, and keeping in the rear 
of the miglity horde, chases it with his sturdy horse and 
unerring bow ; and rarely, indeed, is the warrior without 
the means of satisfying his appetite. When it is re- 
marked that the buffalo bull often weighs 2000 pounds, it 
is at once seen what an acquisition n single animal is to 
a village. If tins w^erii the proper place to do so, we 
could expatiate through many columns on the various 
uses of this animal Tlic wdgw^ams of the Blackfeet are 
made of buffiilo skins sewed together, having been first 
dressed and shaped in a convenient manner. Some 
thirty pine poles, tw'enty-five feet in height, and lashed 
together at the summit, formed the frame, a hole at the 
top giving both liglit and vent to the smoke. Nothing 
can be more simple than the construction of this species 
of tent, wdiich can be taken down and packed on the 
baggage luuPKOs, or dogs, with the utmost rapidity. 

Early mSi . inorning, a sljort time after the sun bad 
first shown itself from behind the low grassy mounds in 
the east, there lay concealed, on the ridge of a green 
knoll overlooking the village, aliurnan being. His posi- 
tion was such as to command a full view of the whole ! 
of the lodges, the river, and tlic far-spreading prairie, 
wliich, like a huge sea, swelled interminably to the east 
and the west, the north and the south. The muddy 
and cream-coloured Yellowstone rolled majestically at 
his feet, herds of bufililo were Visible grazing afar off, 
but for neither had the stranger any eye. His glance was 
fixed upon tlie village, in which was visible the stir of a 
hunting party. Presently a long line of mounted war- 
riors rode forth scouring tlie plain, and eager for tlie 
fray, though buffaloes, and not men, were the game 
sought after. Still, the excitement was great, death was 
to be dealt around, and to the wild untutored Indian the 
chase w as the munic representation of that far fiercer 
■war held by him to be more ennobling and manly. At 
length the w^omen, children, and old braves alone re- 
mained within the circle of the wigwams; and most of 
the former licgan to employ themselves in the exercise 
of those duties which constitute the peculiar employ- 
ment of these laborious and patient creatures. Some 
were engaged in dressing skins of deer, goat, or bulfalo, 
others studiously laboured at moicing pemrniean, drying 
buffalo meat, and preparing marrow fat, called ‘trap- 
per’s butter,’ and the other luxuries afforded by the 
carcass of the bison. Otliers, again, more femininely 
domestic, were sewing mocassins or tunics, nursing, 
meanwhile, their dark-skinned babes, whieb, mild and 
innocent as they appeared, were doomed, if they lived, 
to follow the war-putli, to chase their hereditary ene- 
mies, the Crows and Assineboins, and to take their 
reeking scalps. Low, monotonous, and yet musical was 
tlie lullaby of these embrowned dames as they rocked , 
the cradles by their every motion, it being, as usual, 
susf inded to the back by a strap across the forehcaui. 

A fevr maidens, not yet entered on their matronly duties, 
sauntered down to the river side to bathe their dusky 
limbs, and these it was that the stranger watched with 
the most evident interest. Presently one motto cd^ely 
than the rest, and who, tliough not more than 
presented the* air and mien of a princess— so flpi|iil|y:, 
majestically, and bravely did she walk sepai^M 
herself from the rest, and, as if seeking for a more 
convenient spot, w’^andered down the stream towards 
the mound in question. A smile crossed the face of 
the skulking stran^fer; and rolling himself down the 
declivity on the opposite side to the village, he stood 
aw^aiting the girl’s approach. Though dai'kened and 
tanned by exposure, it was plain that he was a White 
man. Henry Williams, such was his name, a studeht 
of medicine, had, some six months back, reached the 
station of the American fur company at the junction of 
the Yellowstone and Missouri. Thronghout«tlie 
large parties of Indians assemble at this spot toJgHde' 
peltries for powder, whisky, beads, ^c. and 
tht^e were the Pe-a-gan Bltmkfeet abore-desOHItod 
Henry Williams haa never been decidedly in love ; 
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manj times he had fancied himself assailed by the ten- 
der passion, but each time some little absence or other 
circumstance had disproved the idea. His heart was 
then peculiarly open to new impressions. He saw 
Ah-key-nes-tou, a young and handsome Blackfoot (by 
the way, that pedal limb was in her a ruddy brown), 
the afiianced bride of In-ne-cose, the Iron-horn. More 
reason for loving her. In-ne-cose was a morose and ill- 
favoured Indian, whose only recommendation was his 
wealth, since he was even not full-blooded, his father 
having been of the hated race of the Crows. Maio^ 
years a prisoner among his father’s clan, and at length 
released, his valour earned for him a high place among 
the relatives of his mother, though some shrewdly 
surmised that his abandonment of the country of his 
father arose from reasons not much to liis credit. Still 
he was rich in peltries, scalps, and liorses, liad four 
wives already, and who could r<?fus(! him his daugli- 
ter, even though that daughter were Ah-key-nes-tou? 
Williams thought the match a decidedly improper 
one; and as the girl want(*d yet two months of six- 
teen, when the warrior Vas to claim Ins bride, he de- 
termined if possible to prevent it. The task wjis fa,r 
from an easy one, since Ah-key-nes-ton, tliough she 
owned to a secret predilection for her white lover, yet 
knew that she had been paid for, two horses having 
been duly received fr^m In-ne-cose by ber parents. 
Now Ah-key, as Williams called her, Avas an honour- 
able girl, and having, ere Henry jmid his court to lier, 
been proud of the richest man in the tribe as her suitor, 
had not refused her consent to the rnat(;h, especially 
W'hen her little heart w^as gratified by the sight of two 
noble horses handed to lier father in exoluirtgc for hi.s 
daughter. But Williams had, during some dozen stolen 
interviews, filled her head with newfangled notions. 
He had persuaded the dusky damsel that mutual love 
was the most delightful thing in existence ; had offered 
to quit home, friends, all for her sake ; and, wedding 
her, become a wild hunter of the prairie. .I.iast, but 
not least, he intended to offer six horses as his bridal 
gift. Still, In-ne-cose bad l)een accepted ; Ah-kcy con- 
sidered herself his affianced wife, and both tlie lovers 
were particularly miserable and uncomfortable. Williams 
had left the steamer ih which he wtts journeying up 
stream, and which for the first time* visited tliat remote 
spot in the wilderness, to hurry on to the lk?-ii-gan 
Blackfoot village overland, and was one day in advance 
of his white friends. 

Williams and Ah-kcy met, and, without speaking, 
ieated themselves on a green bank. The young man 
took the girl’s iiand, and looking her fondly in the face, 
remained eilent during some minutes. At length he 
^ke. ‘Tbe days have been very long while the red- 
itj^e absent from the sight of the young medicine. 
The sun was very bright, but 1 could not see; the 
Dibons are going fast, and the red-rose opens not its 
buds ; soon, and the Irou-horn will want a fifth bride in 
his wigwam. The young medicine wishes hut one bride ; 
the earth is very full, hut his tent is empty.’ A slight 
tremor shook the Indian girl as she replied. It was, 
however, but for an instant. ‘ Ah-key-nes-tou has a 
heart, and it is very red ; her father willed her to be the 
wife of a chief. Two have come, a red-skin and a pale- 
face. The red- skin is brave, but his heart is black ; it 
is that of a Crow. The p^e-face is young, and his 
tongue speaks no lies ; he has no mate. The heart of 
Ah-key-nca-tou is very small ; it An hold but one. I 
6ee it, and it shows me the face of a young medicine ; 
but a wide river the red-rose and the pale-face. 
Jp-pe-cose had :|(^' hand a black horse swift as the 

l^htilppe, and; a brdjirii mare which never tires ; they are 
Udf fewmd in their place. The father of Ah-key- 
counts two more than he did when the moon 
rV' 

the young man, as with mixed joy and 
Hsten^ to the sad musical tones of the Indian 
pii^i m of the pale-faces is rich; he'ifrill 

piva one that the Iron-hom has sei^t.* 


To be valued at six of those useful animals was al- 
most too much for the Blackfoot maiden ; but she re- 
strained her emotions of pridfe, and replied, * The heart 
of my brother is large, he sets Up count on a stray mule, 
hut he cannot bring back the young moon. lu-ne-Cose 
misses his two steeds in tlie chase, and wants a squaw 
to dress liis meat.’ 

Now, the idea of Ah-key*s becoming anybody’s squaw 
save his own, waS nlbre than Williams could look at 
patiently. His indignation would have exploded in 
words, but that, just as certain sentences of dire im- 
port were crowding to his tongue, his pretty young 
Blackfoot mistress rose calmly, and yet with so keen a 
fire in her eye, that Henry saw something unusual had 
happened. ‘ My brother is very wise,’ said she smiling, 

‘ but lie does not hear a snake in the grass. The Iron- 
liorn sees afar off; the young medicine of the pale-faces 
is not in his own wigwam. But no Blackfoot must say 
a brave lias hidden near the camp of his friend. The 
red-rose will see if the water of tlie river can make her 
white, and my brother must go eat in the village of the 
Te-a-gans.’ 

Williams comprehended at once that In-ne-cose had 
been w.atching tliem. Though this was no pleasant 
intelligence, yet could he not but smile at the quiet 
liiimour of his ruddy mistress, who, sooth to say, conld 
not he called fair. Her behest was obeyed in an instant, 
after a rapid intereliange of certain glances, wliich, 
amid lovers of all nations, creeds, and .are in- 

tuitively understood. His ponderous western rifle was 
then shouldered, and the summit of the mound once 
more gained. Standing so as he seeif bjiithe whole 
village during some ininutos, he slowly descended, and 
walked towards the lodge of the principal chief, an old 
brave, w ho, besides being the father of Ah-key-nes-tou, 
had the additional recommendation of being a personal 
friend, in consequence of the interchange of certain gifts, 
wherein the white man had showm liimself unprece- 
dentedly liberal. The Tecei)tion by tlie old man w'os 
cordial and w'arm ; brea-kfast and a pipe being imme- 
diately offered and accepted. After a due time devoted 
to the inhaling of the odoriferous kinnec-kinnc(% AVil- 
liams cautic;i;sly broached a subject wliich had occupied 
the thoughts and tongues of both on more than one 
occasion — n.amely, tbe disposal of the old nian’f diaugb- 
ter. q iie chief owned that lie should be highly hcMaonred 
by the wdiite medicine’s alliance, and equally highly 
pleased by the promised horses ; but the affiai^ped 
state of tlic maiden was a matter of hy far too serious 
moment, he argued, to be treated lightly. ‘ In-ne-cosc * 
is a w arrior, a brave ; bis wigivam has many scalps ; he 
has smoked his pipe in the council-chamber, and his 
arm is very strong. The people of my tribe would say 
that AVar-Eagle was an old squaw if he shut his eyes 
against In-ne-cose.’ Williams oivned that there cer- 
tainly were difficulties to be got over, but still could not 
think any of them insurmountable. He therefore quietjy 
informed AVar-Eagle that a fire-ship yras expected to 
reach the village before sunset, when his bj^gage and 
tent w^ould. be landed, preparatory to his taking up bis 
residence among the Blackfcet. War-Eagle appeared 
pleased at the determination, and pointed out the sum- 
mit of the hill where he had been first seen as an appro- 
priate camping- ground. Williams assented, and then 
mounting a swift horse lent him by the good old chief* 

I hurried after the hunters. 

Towards evening the approach of the steamer Yellowr- 
stone, or rather the fire-ship, being noised abroad, the 
whole iwpulation of the village, male and female, young 
and old, congregated on the water’s edge to witness its ” 
arrival. There is no greater error in circulation with 
regard to the Indians, than that of either supposing them 
without curiosity, or as disdaining to evince any emotion 
of tlie kind. On great occasions, in solemn deUberation, 
when within view of thousands of whites, and perhaps 
among certani of the nobler tribes, the famed Indian 
stoicism certainly exists. But in their nhiivS ivUds^ji|^ 
rounded only by their wives and little on^i, theylte 
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Under these circumstances, it cannot well be supposed ' 
that they will long rest content with things as they are. 
A mental movement, or march of intellect, may be 
among the moral phenomena of this country within the 
present century. 


BEAU BRUMMELL. 

Beau Brummell was one otf that class of ^hom the 
world is inclined to say it could better spare better men. 
The emptiness of the assumed merits, and the utter 
inutility of the life, are acknowledged ; but yet there is 
a fascination which all but persons determined to be 
very severe will hardly fail to feel. That there was a 
full measure of this indescribable charm about Brum- 
mell, was proved by his actually, without rank, and with 
little fortune, acquiring a kind of ascendancy over a 
large portion of the proud aristocracy of England. It 
may be said to have also proved itself by the publica- 
tion, thirty years after the conclusion of his reign, of a 
book, in two volumes octavo, professing to record his 
life.* 

From this work it appears that Brummell was born 
in 1778, one of the cliildren of a man of humble extrac- 
tion, who had risen by merit to be private secretary to 
Lord NcrtMind high sheriff of Berkshire, and who left 
about sixty thousimd pounds to bis family. The beau 
was educated^t Eton, where his conduct was so good, as 
to save Ifim from being on any occasion subjected to 
corportil punishment ; but already liis taste in dross was 
beginning to appear, and he gained the sobriquet of 
Buc/i Brummell. His (education was continued at 
Oxford, but for no long time, as bo entered the army at 
sixteen in the capacity of a cornet in the Tenth Hussars, 
tlic Prince of Wales’s regiment. 

A patrimon 3 % which during his minority increased to 
thirty thousand pounds, might, with his pay as an 
officer, have kept him at (?ase for the whole of his life ; 
but Brummell had no idea of the value of money, and 
he naturally wished to spend on the same scale as his 
companions, the chief of whom was the prince. Then 
his tastes were of the most luxurious kind. We acquire 
an idea of his notions about expense from the answer 
which he gave to a lady who asked what her son could 
dress well for — * Why, -with strict economj^ it might 
be done for L.800 a-year.’ Even the duties and re- 
straints of his commission were quickly felt to Ix) too 
much for the self-indulgent habits of Brummell, and he 
quitted the army at twenty. Not long after this period, 
he is found to have ascended to the summit of fashion- 
able notoriety, and to have become arbiter and autocrat 
in matters of foppery, even the Prince of Wales yielding 
to him in this respect According to his biographer — 
* BrumraeU’s tailors were Schweitzer and Davidson in 
Cork Street, Weston, and a German of the name of 
Meyer, who lived in Conduit Street. The Stultzes and 
Nugees, &c. did, I believe, exist in those days, but they 
were not then held in the same estimation as tiicir more 
fortunate brethren of the shears. Schweitzer and Meyer 
worked for the prince ; and the latter had a page’s 
livery, and on great occasions superintended the adorn- 
• ment of his royal highness’s person. The trouser, 
which opened at the bottom of the leg, and was closed 
by buttons and loops, was invented either by Meyer or 
Brummell ; the beau at.any rate was the first who wore 
them, and they immediately became quite the fashion, 

-■ ■ • ■ ^ 

The Xife gif Oggrge Bnimmell, Es^., oonunonly call^^Beau 
Bnmtzaell* By Ca-pitam Jsswe, ooihgr of ‘ Notw of allatf-Pay to 
Bearoh of ,2 voUu iBya. London : Saiundors and OUey. 
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and continued so for some years. A good-hunioiired 
baronet and brother Etonian of liis, who followed him 
at a humble distance in his dress, told me that he wtmt 
to Schweitzer’s one morning to get properly rigged out, 
and that, wliile this talented purveyor of habiliments iVas 
measuring him, he asked him what cloth he recOW- 
meuded. “ Why, sir,” said the artiste^ “ thfe princ^ 
superfine, and Mv Brummell the Bath coating ; but it is 
immaterial which you choose, Sir «Tohu ; you muH bC 
right. Suppose, sir, we say Bath coating — I think Mt 
Brummell bus a trifie the preference.” ’ 

What Averc the foundations of the empire which 
Brummell had established ? Undoubtedly personal 
elegance was the first quality concerned ; next was the 
really perfect projiricty of his manners; lastly, but hot 
least!}", must be adduced the imj)osii]g power of his self- 
esteem, which gave liiin an unfailing confidence in all 
be said 4^14 did iimongst his companions. Let us take- 
from Oaptai/; Jesse a few personal traits of the beau. 

* His face was ratlier long, and complexion fair ; his 
whiskers inclined to sandy, aiYl hair light brown. His 
features were neither plain nor handsome, but bis head 
was well shaped, the forehead being unusually high. 
His countenance indicated that he possessed consider- 
able intelligence, and his mouth betrayed a strong dis- 
position to indulge in sarcastic humour ; this was pre- 
dominant in every feature, the qpse excepted, the natural 
regularity of which, though it had been broken by a fall 
from his charger, preserved his countenance from dege- 
nerating into comicality. His eyebrows were equally 
■ expressive Avith his mouth, .and Avliile the latter was 
giving utterance to something very good-humoured or 
polite, the former, and the eyes themselves, AA'hich were 
gray and full of oddity, could assume an expression that 
made the sincerity of his Avords very doubtful. 

‘This flexibility of feature enabled Brummell to give 
additionnl point to his humorous or satirical remarks, 
his AA'hole physiognomy giving the idea that, had ho de- 
voted himself to dramatic composition, he would have 
written in a tone far more resembling that of the “ School 
for Scandal” than the “ Gamester,” or any plot develop* 
ing reflection and deep feeling. Ilis voice was vciy ; 
ideasing. 

‘ Brummell aa^us one of the first who revived and im- ; 
proA-ed the taste for dress, and his great innovation was | 
effected upon neckcloths. They were then lA^orii without ; 
stiffening of any kind, and bagged out in front, rucking 
up to the chin in a roll. To remedy this obvious awk- 
wardness and inconvenience, he used to haA^e his slightly ] 
starched ; and a reasoning mind must alloAv that there 
is not much to object to in this reform. 

‘ He did not, however, like the dandies, test their fit- 
ness for use by trying if he could raise tljree parts of 
their length by one corner Avitliout their bending; yet 
it appears that if the cravat was not properly tied at fh® 
first effort or inspiring impulse, it Avas ^ ways rejected, 
liis valet was coming down stairs one day with a 
tity of tumbled neckcloths under his arm, and being 
interrogated on the subject, solemnly replied, “ Oh, they 
are our failures.” Practice like tliis, of course, inadd 
him perfect, qnd his tie soon became a model that .'was 
imitated, but never equalled. , 

‘The method by Avhich this most important reiult 
was attained Avas communicated to me by a &iend of 
his, who had frequently been an oye-witneaa of the 
amusing operation. ^The collar, which was alwajjrg fijted 
to his shirt, was so large, that, before beiij^f^ 
it completely hid his head and face, and flxC white neck- 
cloth was at least a foot in height* The first <H>up. (Varch^t 
was made with the shirt collar^ which h© folded down 
to its proper size ; and Brummell then standing before 
the glass, with his chin poked up to the ceiling, by the 
gentle and gradual declension of his ibwer jayr creased 
the cravat to reasonable d^il^isipns, the form of each 
siice^iRpg crease being pei^ted with the shirt which 
he 4iad jtj|st discarded. 

^'His idorning dresft was sinfilar to that of every other 
gentiemw— Hesshuis and p^taloons, or top-boots and 


with a blue coat, and alight or buKT-colouif^ 
course fitting to admiration on b^t 
%ure ia jSnglani His dress of an evening was a Uue 
coat an^ yrhite waistcoat, black pantaloons yiucU but- 
ton^ t)ight to the ankle, striped silk stockings, and 
opprabat; in fact, be was always carefi^ dressed, but 
neyer tlm slave of fashion. Still, he criticised severely 
tile dre^bf others, piore particularly when there was a 
^ neatness in it A nobleman now living told me 
wliea he was a young man, Brummell not only 
pdticed him a, good deal, but from the way in whicli he 
patronised him, evidently appeared to think that he was 
doing him a great kindness. They were walking toge- 
ther arm in arm one day up St James’s Street, when 

Brummell suddenly stopped, and asked Ldrd M’hat 

be called those things on liis feet ? “ Wljy, shoes,” 
he replied, ** Shoes are they ?” said Brumriiell doubt- 
fully, and stoopiug to look at them, “ I tliought they 
were slippers,” * 

Aimther trait — ‘ The Prince of Woles took snufi*, a 
aplficient reason for the almost universal adoption of the 
custom. But even thijf Pruinmcll did in an elegant 
m ayi ncr, scarcely inferior to tliat of his royal higlmess ; 
like him, he opened his box with peculiar grace, and 
with one hand only, the left. One of the great amateurs 
of* this nasal pastime, and a friend of BrummcH’s, still 

survives ; and Lord P ’s cellar of snuff— wot wine — 

ia said by the tohacconilts to be worth three thousand 
ppunda’ 

. \Vith these qualities, half whimsical as some of them 
WCfCf Ibummell associated others whicli must be regard- 
ed with more. respect. He was a good writer of versified 
piea^ntr^, for the amusement of his friends, and an 
mirartwy cheerful companion. One thing that tells 
much^ m his favour is the friendsliij) which he in- 
ipired^ib many bosoms not supposed to be too much 
jddictei to that sentiment : several of the gay associates 
S Bcpmmell continued steadfast in their regard through 
1 ^. his errors and misfortunes, and even supported him 
wbien all other means had failed. Captain J esse intro- 
duces an anecdote which speaks to good manners having 
keen somewhat more than a mere matter of form with 
tlie Shocked one day in latter life by the omis- 

sion of an act of courtesy to a lady on the part of a 
young friend, he thus addressed the delinquent : — 

, ‘ divility, my good fellow, may truly be said to cost 
UQ-iiiing ; if it does not meet with a due return, it at 
least leaves you in the most creditable position. When 
ii was ypuiig, I was acquainted with a striking example 
qf what may sometimes be gained by it, though my 
frieiif w bccasiou did not, I assure you, expect 
to W ^HS In leaving the* opera pne 

^yelling, a abort time previous to tlie fall of the curtain, 
fife, qyerbook in an elderly lady making her 

way put to avoid tbq crowd ; she was dressed in a most 
pequliay xhanfeer, with hoop and brocade, and a pyramid 
fact sho ^oast a century bGhind|pie rest 

yis^ld her costume. So singular an apparition 
^be attention of lialf-a-dozen Lord Dukes 
sitting in the lobby, and as she slowly 
Baoifi^i;^Vairds the box entrance, they amused them- 
Sraproy making impertinent remarks «on her extra- 
^^^^ry dress and infirm gait, 
r ! ‘ Directly my friend caught sight of them, and saw 
what they were aflhr, he went to her assistance, threat- 
ened to give tbem in charge of a Bow Street officer, 
and with his best bow offered her hte arm. She accepted 
and on tfie stadrs be in<iuired whether she had a chair 
pir a carriage? at same time intimating his wilUng- 
[ Mte tp^go fox one,i “ Thank you, sir, I haverny chair,” 



^ curtsey, sbe rfeljtifested to know to wfiom 

t iour of bclnk indebted for ao mticn at- 
fiame, madam,” replied the 
<te. ter piiiir, “ 


qqated lady , tfianked i him onpe ,more» and lefo Well, 
frpm tkat hpqr Bootfipy hervagain* and did 

not evefe bear of her l^jhar, death, ,whi<^ ,took place a 
few years after, when , fie received a letter from her 
lawyer, announcing to >him the, agneeabfo intelligence 
of her having left fiim , bmr tp several thousands 
a-yearl “ How, my good eai4 Brumn^^ tp tfie 
abaslied youtli, “ for the future, pray remember Prince 
Boothby.”; ' ^ 

The stories told of Brummell raise fastidiousness 
almost to the ideal He gave up an intended matri- 
monial Bpeculation for a reason which he thus stated to 
a friend. ‘ Why, what could I do, my good fellow, but 
cut the connexiou? I discovered that I^ady Mary 
actually ate cabbage.’ He himself confessed to having, 
on one occasion, consumed a pen. He had heard tliero 
was such a liquor as port. The Duke of Leinster 
asking his opinion of his coat, ‘ My (kiar duke, do you 
call that thing a coat?’ He blamed his servant for 
having given him a bad cold, by allowing him, on a 
journey, to be shown into a room containing a damp 
stranger. Some exercises of his self-complacent wit, at 
the expense of Mrs Fitzherbert and the Prince of Wales, 
led to a rupture between the latter personage and him- 
self, in which the beau always considered liimself as 
the ill-used party. Soon after this event there occurred 
a rencontre between the prince and Brummell, of wliich 
the following carefully-ascertained particulars are given 
by Captain Jesse ; — ‘ Lord Alvanley, Brunp»aU, Henry 
Pierrepoint, and Sir Harry ]Mildmay,^ave at the Hano- 
ver Square Rooms a fete, which was called the J3andles’ 
Ball. Alvanley was a friend of the Duke York’s ; 
Hitrry Mildmay young, and hafi never been rntroduced 
to the prince ; Pierrepoint knew him slightly ; and 
Brummell was at daggers-drawing with his royal high- 
ness. No invitation, however, was sent to the prince : 
but the ball excited much interest and expectation ; and, 
to the surprise of the Amphitryons, a communication 
w.as received from his royal highness intimating his wish 
to be i)reseut Nothing, therefore, was left but to send 
him an invitation, which was done in due form, and in 
I the names of the four spirited givers of the buU. The 
I next question was, how they were to receive their guest, 
w'hich, after some discussion, was arranged thus : when 
the approach of the prince was announced, each of the 
four gentlemen took, in due form, a candle bi his hand. 
Pierrepoint, as knowing the prince, stood nearest the 
door with his wax-light, and Mildmay, as lieing young, 
and void of offence, opposite ; Alvanley, with Brummell 
opposite, stood immediately within the other tw'o. The 
prince at length arrived, and, as was expected, spoke 
civilly and with recognition to Pierrepoint, and then 
turned and spoke a few words to Mildmay ; advancing, 
be iwldressed several sentences to Alvanley, and then 
turned towards Brummell, looked at bitp, but as if he 
did not know who he was or why fie was there, and 
without bestowing upon Mm tfife sfi^fitest symptom of 
recognition. It was then, at ifie v^Y 
on, that Brummell, seizing with infimte fun fend rei^dl- 
ness the notion that they were unkiidwfi to teh other, 
said across to his friend, and aloud, for the fptir^se of 
being heard, “ Alvanley, who’s your fat foiend ?” Those 
wiiow^ere in front, and saw the prince’s face, feay that he 
was cut tu the quick by the aptness of the satire.* ' 

Another anecdote respecting this quatrel shows in a 
striking Manner the infinite self-cofonian4 'ijbssesised by 
the hero of fashion. ‘ Bnimmell, bbfo^ he ' fetmk *^nder 
the pressure of poverty, alwrays watHstdod the Brindd bf 
Wales like a whose feelings had * bebn 
Well do I remember an instance of th|$^, dnd nl^ht after . 
the opera. I was standing near the atdve Of ,the tb^er 
waiting-room, talking to several persbhs, of whOte one is 
now alive. The Prince of Waled, who cafob; out 

rather before the performance conbitidadi^ also 
standing there, and waiting for his daed 

to drive up yhat was then Market 
Fresenily Brumihell caMe 
^ ibtxi^ jfi^efidB [ and not aeeing the 
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h6 took Tip a Tkfisiti^ * hear'^liO tsho^k-^ker’s bar: An 
thO cr()w(i flo^ed^Sbttt,' Bnimittdl; Vdii fitadtially ptewod 
backwards, tibl|l ' bo alt b^t dMvOn aj^iist the 

regent, .\^h6 dtttih(^y him, bdt who Of course 

would hot tnove.' Ih order to stop him, thetcffore, and 
prevent actual collision, one of the prince's suite tapped 
him on the back, when Brummell immediately turned 
sharply round, and saw that there was not much more 
than a foot between his nose and^the Prince of Wales’s. 

I watched him with intense ciftriosity, and observed that 
his countenance did not change in the slightest degree, 
nor did his head move : they looked straight into eacli 
other's eyes, the prince evidently amazed and annoyed. 
Brummell, however, did not quail, or show the least 
embarrassment. He receded quite quietly, and hacked 
slowly step by step till the crowd closed between them, 
never once taking his eyes off those of the prince. It 
is impossible to describe the impression made by this 
scene on the bystanders ; there was in his manner 
nothing insolent, nothing offensive ; by retiring with his 
face to the regent he recognised his rank ; but he 
offered no apology for his inadvertence (as a mere 
stranger would, have done), no recognition as an ac- 
quaintance: as man to man, his bearing was adverse 
and uncompromising.* 

In 1816 the reign of Brummell over Bond Street, and 
parts thereunto adjacent, was abruptly terminated by 
the pressure of chimoroiis creditors. He took up his 
residenc<5^llfOalais, and there for some years lived in 
comfort, maintained, it is said, solely by tlie kindness of 
bis Mends. In 18a() he obtained the appointment of, 
j consul at Cacti, with a syilary of L.400 a-year, of which, 

! however, L..'32() was set aside to liquidate his debts. 
Even this was taken from him in a few years by the 
abolition of liis oflice, and he thenceforward depended 
solely on the bounty of those who had knowui him in 
hiabest days. It would be painful to pursue bis story 
i tbrough his last years, which were rendered dismal by 

1 disease and p.iralysed reason. (.)ne picture, however, 
claims notice — the beau sitting by the hearth alone, 
under the impression that he was giving a fine evening 
party, having lighted card-tables in his room, and his 
servant to announce the imaginary entries of the gay 
and distinguished wdio had attended at his invitations 
in Ijondon thirty years before. Fiction has nothing 
superior to this. Th(> poor beau was at last brought so 
! low by a loathsome disease, that but for the religious 
enthusiasm of the Sisters of Cliarity, he must have died 
unattended. This event took place in 1840. 

and extends from Dunkirk, the rt6rtherhfifi)st^ bf 

the country, south ward' to Cherbourg, vi^hieii is ^the chibf 
port. The second division takes in all fhd t3dWt‘^toyiis 
between Cherbourg and Qniraper, haVlhg' Ibf its 

chief port. The third department sttetblies firofii 
Quimper to Paimhu'uf bn the Loire, the ihffrltiihb 
capital being Lorient. The fourth naval prefect brb 
begins at the Loire, and ends at Bay oniib : chief pbr^ 
Rochefort. The second, third, and fourth diVisibftl 
face the Bay of Biscay ; while the fifth forms fhb Ghtlf 
of Lyons in the Mediterranean, having Toulort fbr it# 
principal port. Each of these arrondissement# is #ubv 
divided mto quartiers^ superki tended by an officer sub- 
ordinate u) the prefect ; and under him, again, there are 
inspectors, commissioners of dock-yards, store-keepers, 
clerks, and other officials, to the number of 2,400. These 
belong to wliat is called the administrative marine ser- 
vice. \^||iinow eome to the navy itself. 

The preSfUit mimber of first-class ships is seven, each 
carrying 120 guns, of wdiich four are in commission ; 
namely, le Friedlarid, le IV^ontebello, I’Occan, and 
le Souverain. The other three were, in 1843, being 
built in the dock-j^ards of Brest and Rochefort. Besides 
these, there are thirteen vessels pierced for from 100 
to 120 guns, twelve of 90, five of 86, and nine of 80 
guns, making in all fifty-four siiips of the line. Of 
frigates, sixteen have 60, one ^8, seven 52, eleven 50, 
six 46, and five 40 guns.. Ten of the corvettes carry 

30, three 28, eight 24, and four 20 guns. Six corvettes 
avisos (cutters for carrying despatches) carry 16 guns 
each. Of brigs, there are twenty -five with 20 guns, 
three with 18, four with 16, besides twenty -three hicks 
avisos, having 10 guns each, and eight smaller brig#; 
each carrying 8 carronades. Of inferior craft,; thb 
French possess numerous galleots, cutters, lug^;i:s, g#- 
barres (a lighter masted and rigged), trauspbftt 
about fivc-and-forty war-steamers. The rule adbptefi 
in 1841 was, that the steamers and one-half bf ifil thb 
vessels in the service must he kept launched, ihb'bthbr 
half remaining on the stocks, and ^forwarded to such a 
stage of finish as would enable them to be afloat at a 
short notice, in case of war. The tot^ of Ves- 
sels in commission and on actlyb reaches : 

one hundred and fifty. ' v 

The construction and rcgulatl^ifiivltf ^ 

service is not very dissimilar 
has only two full admirals, thou^;^»^fUlioau w M 
during war. Ten vice-admirals . 

mirals are, however, always in tlib ^nftvy , r 

mimber of capitaines de vaisscau (a rank equal to the ' ^ 
post-captain of our service) is fixed at one hundred, of 
which twenty- three belong to the first class, and sixty- 
seven to the second. There are also two hundred cap- 
tains of corvettes (wc should call tlicm commanders), 
sixty-six of whom belong to the first, and the rest fip 
the second class. The number of lieutenants de va:is^ib 
(first jfeutenants) is five hundred, from which one hui^ ; 
dred are selected for the first class. To thq ^ 

which corresponds to the midshipmen of the Brlti#|L 1 j: 
navy, the title of emcignes de vaisseau jis given, anff f [ 
them there tyc six hundred. Those merry 'j 

bationers,* wlio sail in all large English ships W |wU 
navigation practically as w'ell as theoretically, ^ 

as ‘ young gentlemen,’ are more happily uaTpefi by, ^hc 5 
French clcvcs, or pupils. The complement of ffie, ^ 

class is two hundrejj, but the number of the 
no limit. To enter the French navy a# art feVb oft t 

second class, the young aspirant ha$.' t9 W* ejtami- ! 
nation, and to remain two ill the af Icho^^ 

After Ills reception into the ^ 

other two years on hoar^ 

raised to the first class ; b© jbS faSi^y bri ' the- first 
step of the ladder of ptomotiejn. " ' / V' 

The sanitary is ; 

superihteu^ea by a eonsiswof a 

’lh«t officer Pf ptFWW obief ; a seConfi 

offi^r of hP^tb* In br^ihary ; an A a prin- 

apothecary^^' senrice pef- 

THE EOYAL NAVY OF FllANCE. 

The French navy, to which, for several years past, at- 
tention has, from various circumstances, been much 
attracted, is a maritime force of greater power than 
is perhaps generally believed, when we consider the 
number of ships, the manner in which the department 
is superintended /by the government, and managed by 
the offiQcrs an<i men belonging to it. To supply a de- 
ficiency lyludi, it is believed, exists amongst general 
readers, have drawn up the following statistics on 

the suhjeci 

'J'he heafi-quarters, or administrative department of 
the Toytfi pavy of France, is the office, in Paiis, of the 
‘ of , and Colon i^^^ nearly corre- 

spondjs to pur admiralty. The minister is assisted by 
a genial ,Sjecrcib!try,f^^ directors, three chiefs of divi- 
^ lUXtgen priiiciptds,^ nineteen head derks, and one 

hupfir^ and sixty subordinates, making in all two hun- 
dred aad four individuals, whose united emolument 
tP annually. From this qen- 

tiisl adminii^tration orders are issued to the proyin-’ 
dejl supeidnteudents, or maritime prefects, whose, djities 
some res^^hiuce Jbo tjipse of bur port-adjifi^als. 
^heir exteu^ oyet tbe five inuritim^^^»- 

Juto.' V bf kiimd^lu h 

divided. The first of these faces thb English Chahhel, 
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formed by an adequate number of naval surgeons, who 
are divided into three grades, and are distributed 
throughout the fleet. * 


A NEW EXPLANATION OP OLD SUPERSTITIONS. 

The Fol^itecknie Magazine [London, John Mortimer] pre- 
sents, in a recent number, a paper by Dr Thomas Stone, in 
WhidU an attempt is made to show the identity of certain 
extraordinary cases, called witchcraft and demoniacal 
possession, with the conditions which, in our age, attract 
attention under the denomination of mesmerism. It ii|)- 
pears that, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
such cases were of frequent bccuTreiice in both Faanee and 
Ehgi^ftd, and were generally much of one character ; that 
ii, an’ individual, usually of tender age, and most Irequcntly 
of the tender sex, was found liable to trance and con- 
vulsions, during whicli, in some instances, there was a 
tailing of languages supposed to bo unknown to the 
X^aiiept) and, in rarer instances still, an alleged imver of 
telU^ whdi was to.king place elsewhere, or what would 
heroMter tekfi place. In some cases, these; conditions 
appeared independent of •nil external agency ; in others, 
tne patient seemed liable to a peculiar inllucnce from a 
cfertein person, who accordingly was believed to bc^ prac- 
tismg a niali^ant and .superriaturHl art. In all instances, 
there was, to all appearance, an utter insensibility to pain, 
as well as to pungent and disagreeable odours. 

The case of Anrn; Mihio* of (vhester, in 1564, is described 
by a rc|X>rt signed by 8ii’ William Calverly, liis wife, and 
other ]>er8ons of distinction. ‘ “ We went at about two of the 
clocke, in the afteriioono of the same Kith day of February, 
and tlu;re found the mnyden in her traunce, after her ac- 
customed manner, lying in a bed within the hanle, her 
eyes half shut, half open, looking as slie had been agast, 
never moving either eye or ey<;lid, her t.f;et.li something 
. open, with her tongue doubling betwcenc, lier lace some- 
what red, her head as heavy as leadc to lift at ; there she 
lay stU as a ftonc, and feeling her pulse, it beat in as good 
ibfeasure as if she had been in pertitc liealt h.” The rej)ort 
then descrilies her becoming violently convulsed. “ Sbo j 
lifted lierself iij;* in her bed, bending backwards in such | 
order that almost her head and fete met, tailing down on 
the one side, tlicn on the other.” A person of the name of 
Lone, who was reputed to pos8(;ss gr(;at power over de- 
moniacs, is then called in, wlio lirsi, as the rejiort exin'c.sses 
it, “ willed” that she shoifld speak, and tli ai “ willed” that 
she should, rise and dress herself, all which she did to tin; 
a^»tonishracnt of tho bystanders, ' and a c'ertilieatc to that 
effect was signed by ail x^resent on March h, 1564. Here 
it will be perceived,’ says Dr 8tonc, ‘that the theory of 
volition, or the x>ower of the will ofi the x)ai't of tlio mes- 
merist, was fully recognised.’ 

Glanvil, in his well-known liook on witchcraft, fiin])ly 
reports tlie case of Jane Brookes, who siillered for tliis 
alleged crime at Charde in 1658, She w'as indicted for 
bewitching a boy named Richard Jones, whose x>a*oxysms 
were certiff ed by many witnesses. ‘ The boy,’ says (ilanvil, 
‘fell into his fits on the sight of Jane Brookes, and lay in 
a man’s arms like a dead i)er8on ; the woman was then , 
wi^cd to lay on her hand, which she did, and hefsthcrc- 1 
^on started and sprung out in a very unusual manner. 
One of the justices, to j>revent all iiossibilities of legerde- 
main, caused Gibson and the r(;8t to stand oft’ from tho 
boy, and then that justice himself held liiin ; the youth 
being blindfolded, tlic justice called as if Vrooks should 
touch him, but winked tp others to do it, which two or 
tliree successively did ; but the boy appeared not con- 
cerned. The justice then called on the father t<» take him, 
but had privately l)pfpre desired one, Mr Geoffrey Strode, 
to bring Jane Brookes to touch him, at such a time as he 
should call for his father; which wdl done, and the boy 
; jniimediately sprung out after a very o<ld and violent 
fa^luon. He was afterwards touched by several persons, 
and moved not ; but Jane Brookes being again caused to 
ppt tier hand iq>on him, he started and g>ning uj) twice, 
as ’Wore. All this while he remained in nis fit, and some 
being then laid on a bed in the same room, 
tlie pe<9^ present could not for a long time bow eitlicr of 
hik these fits the boy is said to have 

bem^l^ the appearance of Brookes and a 

4*»teit dtiftew fiamed Alice, and the clothes they wore «t 
were living at a distance (the 


In the case of Florence Newton, tried at youghal in 
1661, one of tho practioes oft the mesmerirts is precisely 
described. It is stated that, during the trial, when tlio 
accuser had closed her evidence, the prisoner looked at 
her, and made certain motions of her hands towards her, 
upon which she immediately fell into fits so violent, that all 
the people that could lay hands upon her could not hold 
her. ‘In the year 1696,’ says Dr Stone, ‘a commission 
was ax>poiotcd in Scotland by the Lords of his Mf^jesty’s 
Privy Council to inqilir^ into the case of Christian Shaw”, 
daughter of John Shaw, of Bargarran (Renfrewshire). A 
(|uorum of these commissioners being met at Bargarran, 
:iiid the accused persons confronted before Lord Blantyre, 
tlie rest of the commissioners, several other gentlemen of 
note, and ministers, the accused, and, in particular, Cathe- 
rine Campbell, were examined in the presence of the com- 
missioners. “ When they [the accused] severally touched 
tho afflicted girl,” says the rei>ort, “ she was seized w itli 
grievous fits, and cast into intolerable agonies ; others then 
Xiresent flid also touch her, but no such effeefs follo>ved: 
and it is remarkable th.it when Catlicrine Cami^bell touched 
tin; girle, she was immediately sciz(;d with more grievous 
fittes, and cast into more intolerable torments, than ux>on 
the touch of other accused persons, whereat Camx>bell her- 
self being daunted and confounded, though she Inid for- 
merly declin(;d to bless her, ntt(;red these words: — ‘The 
Lord of heaven and earth bless thee, and save t hee, both 
body and soul.’” During these trials, we are informed that 
the xirisonera were called in one by one, and placed about 
seven or eight feet from the justices, and the accusers Hum 
stood between the justices and them. “ Tl ie _p T i.soiior 9 
were ordered to stand right before the jusflf^^*!?; with an 
offleer appointed to hold each hand lea* itJiey should Ijcre- 
with afflict them ; and tin; prisoners’ cye.s must be con- 
stantly on the justices, for if they looked orf Mii‘ afflicted, 
tlu‘y would eithcu* fall into fitts, ot cry out they were much 
hurt by them.” ’ 

Mil the y(‘ar 1697, Richard Dugdale, a boy, nineteen 
years of age, excited considerable attention in SniTey as a 
demoniac; liis fits wert; witnessed and verified by iiurne- 
rouH clergvmcn, ])hy8ician8, and x>er9ons of respectabilTty. 
His fits connncTumd with violent convulsions, Ins sight or 
eyeballs turned ux^wiirds ;ind backwards ; lie afterwards 
answered questions, x)i’tidictod during one fit the period 
of accession and duration of another fit ; s]>oko in foreign 
languages, of which at oth(;r times he; wjis ignorant, and 
elcscribed eveids passing at a distance. Here again I shall 
quote verbatim tlie words of the narration; “ At the end 
of one fit tlie demoniac told what liour of tlic night or day 
his next would begin, very x>recisc;Iy .^nd x>nnctnally, a*s 
Avas constantly observed, though there was no equal or set 
distance of time between his fits ; Ijctwixt which there 
w'ould be sonu'limcK a few houi-s, somotimtjs many ; some- 
tiriies one day, sometimes many days.” “ He Avould h.ave 
told,” says oiie of the deponents on oatli, “ when his fit s 
w«)uld licgin, when they wttc two or three; in one day, or 
three or four days asunder, whertnn ho never was,' tliat the 
dex>onent knovveth ^l"!, disappointed.” On one occa^on, 
w'hih; the minister was preaching to him, he exclaimed, 

“ At ten o’clock iny next fit comes on.” “Tliongh he was 
nc'ver learned in the English ton^e, and his natural and 
acquired abilities were very ordinary, yot when the fit 
seized him he often spake I^atin, Greek, and other lan- 
guages very well.” “He often told of things in his fits 
done at a distance, whilst those things were n-doiug; as, 
for instance, a woman being afraid to go to the bam, 
though she was come within a bow’s length of it, was im- 
mediately sent for l;>y the demoniac, who said; ‘ Unless 
that weak-faithed jade come, my fit will laiirt longer.’ 
Some said, let us send for Mr G. : the demoniac answ’ei-ed, 
‘He is nojv upon the hay-oart,’ which was foutid to be 
true. On another occasion, he told what gfeat distress 
there w'aa in Ireland, and that England must pay the 
piper. Again, one going by him to a clittroh meeting, was 
told by the dempniao' in lus fit, * Tliou nieedst not go to the 
said meeting,’ for I can teR thpe the sortnoh that will bo ^ 
X)reached there;’ upon wlffpb Ke teld him the text, and 
much of the sermon that waa that day preached.” Lastly, 
it is certified by two Of the dexioiients that “ the dembttiap 
could not certainly judge what the nature of his distemper 
was, because, when he was out of his fits, he could hot 
tell how it wa(|with him when he was in hia fits.” ’ 

After stating a mat number of similar cates of indb 
vidufds, Dt Btone adverta to others in which nnmhcte were 
csnccmcd^sA thte cl thc tohna of the Ursnline convent in 
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the city of Loudun in the days of Cardinal Richelieu, who 
were all violently convulsed, |md displayed extraordinary 
strength, and apparently supernaturtaJ knowledge— that of ! 
the Convulsionnaires of St Medard, who exhibited phe- 
nomena of the sanie description at the tomb of the Abbe 
Paris, &c. He argues very plausibly that all such cases are 
cither analogous to, or identical with, those of mesmerism, 
and of course form an argument for the reality of the 
wonders of tliat science, so far as these are not deceptions. 

* How these eflects,’ says he, ‘ wer<» produced, whether by 
exciting the imagination or thc^ears, or otherwise afl’ect- 
ing the nervous system of the afflicted, is not the question 
at issue ; all we have to do with is, the simple fact that 
such phenomena really were developed, that the report of 
tliem is not false, that they were not feigned, but were 
veritable effects, depending on the operation of causes 
which were not then, and may not yet be, clearly under- 
stood. That they are refcrriblo to some fixed principle, 
liowever occult, may bo inferred from the very circum- 
stance of tlieir constant uniformity ; that is to say, these 
symptoms of possession have been alike in all parts of the 
world, although it is manifest there could he no col- 
lusion or contrivance between the distant parties wliich 
exhibited them, whereby any such agreement could be 
simulated,’ 


GU AND. 

Some recent and interesting proceedings respecting the 
importation of this higlily fertilising manure from a 
new sour4*(H»,*Ahe w'cst coast of Africa — are described as 
follows in the Glasgow Herald newspaper : — 

‘ The mystery wliiiih so long attaelied to the position of 
tlie recent l^'-diiicovered guano isln.nds on the west coast of 
Afiiea having been now cleared away, we nuiybc permitted 
to give a few particulars on the })oiut, csix.-cially as the 
yiil)joct is still one of very great interest to agriculturists 
and the public gcm rally. Aecorditig to tlie observations 
oft.^aptain Farr, of tlie Ann of Uristol, now diKcbarging at 
tlie lirooinii'l:. vv, and who liad the honour of liringiug last 
yt'ai tlie first cargo of African guano to Great Jlritain, the 
island of leliaboe— in which the quality is of a superior 
kind— is situated in 2G degrees 1.9 minutes of south lati- 
tude, and 14 degrees 50 minutes of east longitude, four 
clays'* sail north of tlio Cape of Good Ho])e, and 14 degrees 
south of the rortuguese settlement of Jleiigucla. It is a 
small rocky islet, about tw'o and a-half miles from tlie 
mainland of Africa, on which, at a distance of half a dozen 
miles, is a native scttleincnt, and from tlie inliabitarits 
giving the name of Ichaboe to the island, it lias been so 
called by our own seamen in our own language. The niannor 
in wliieli the guano treasures on this coast were opened up 
to tlic enterprise of British inercfiiants is both curious and 
interesting, and the following recital of it is, w'c believe, 
the correct one. An American trader, having obser>"ed tlic 
intc'iest which ilio iiuiiortation of Teruvian guano was 
creating in Britain, as w’ell as the high ]>rices wdiicli it 
readily coinniamled in the market, was reminded that 
lie hfid seen large deposits of a similar substance on the 
coast of Africa, tind he accordingly published a short 
narrative of his observations in an American journal. 
This necoiint fell under the notice of an English captain, 
who transmitted it to his relatives in Liverpool, and by 
them an expedition of, we believe, five ships was fitted out 
in the close of 1842 for the purpose of being loaded witli 
the African guano for the British market. The instruc- 
tions, liowever, whicli were given to the masters of these 
ships must have been of an imperfect kind, for four of 
them retuTJoed without having sueoceded in the object of 
thpir search, and the fifth, namely, the Ann of Bristol, was 
nearly in the same predicament, when accident revealed the 
El Dorado which was destined to exert such a potent influ- 
ence ill fertilising our soil. Captain Farr happened to bo 
at Capo Town, and ono morning stepped into a coffee-room 
,for breakfast, and while partaking of his repast, he entered 
into conversation with the master of an American whaler, 
or sealer, to whom he explained the reji;ret he felt at being 
likely to return to England without being able to fulfil the 
olyect of his mission, tae American bethought himself 
for a moment, and then stated that he had been on shore 
on some islands! of the exact description which the other 
was in quest of ; a?nd, in short, he gave Capttiin Farr sneh 
mfortnation as enkbied him to find out the island of Xcha- 
boe, ahd to take the first cargo j&om a deposit which ma^i 

• ^ 


have been in the course of accumulation from the earliest 
ages in the world’s history. Witli this ciurgo he sailed for 
England, and having put in at a port on tllo coast of Ire- 
land ill .Tilly 1843, lit! there found instruction^ awoijtmg 
him, wliich directed him to proceed to Dumfries and un- 
load ; and ho accordingly proceeded to Carsethom on the 
Solvvjiy, wdiere the Ann was discharged, and the guanb 
carried to Livcri>ool in lighters, j^twitlistauding tHo 
secrecy with which i bese proceedings were managed, 
some hints rcs]>cctivig them reached the ears of Alex- 
ander and .lohn DoAvnie of this city, who despatchi^ 
their conlidential manager, Mr Moncrieff, with the view 
of obtaining such information as would open up the 
African guano stores more generally to British indUlh 
try. A negotiation was acirordingly begun at ptimfViea, 
and terminated at Bristol, the result of wliich waS, that 
Captain Farr agreed again to proceed to Ichaboe, and at 
the same time point out the way to a fleet which Was d^’ 
spatched b^ho Messrs Dowuie, with sealed instiuctibns, 
in tlie autiHn of last year. Already several of theKC ships 
have arrived i|li^ Scotland, wliile one of tVieiii has discharge^ 
a cargo in the West Indies; and the matter being no longer 
a secret, a number of vessels w ere, at the date of thC last 
advices, loading at Ichaboe for Alirious ports in Great Bri- 
tain. Guano is also obtained at Angra Pc.quena, forty milea 
south of Ichaboe, but it is not by any means held in such 
high fav'oiir as the product of the latter. It is miiCli to he 
w'ished, indeed, tliat tliese additional supplies miglvt be tlie 
means, by rt;ducing the price of the article, of eti£il^ng tlio 
lanncr to use it on a more extended scale ; but tlibn^ seoma 
to be little prosfieet of this in the meantime, for the demand 
more th.an keeps pace witli the supply — a great number 
now taking the article who never used it before, and thoso 
«vbo formerly cmjiloyed cwts. now taking toiis.^ 

At the time of (.'aptain h'arr’s first visit the island was 
covered with pcngniiiH, garmets, «S:c. but principally the 
foriJK'i', in imnibers Avhich altogether defied caloiilation. 
They seemed io have no acquaintance with, nor (’ear of 
man, and, iu fact, oficred a resistance to his encroachment 
on a. dumrdn wliich had licen Ticculiarly their own for thoii- 
wands of years. Since the crew’s of so many ships, how-- 
( vor, Avere located at the island, the birds have almost | 
entirely desen oil tiicir former territory, and retiri'd t6 fulfil 
tlie purpost?H of thi'ir nature to more remote and inacccs- 
sibU', shores. Tlic? speclnieiis of the penguin from Ichaboo 
Avliich we have seen are aliout two feet in height, and as a 
great portion of tlufir time is spent in the sea, they are 
funiished Avith small flaps or piaddles, instead of wings, 
Avhieli ciialde them to moA^e thi“ougli the W’atewi 
great velocity, tliough they are urnlble to fly. The femalS: r 
lay.s and sits iijion one egg at a time, and a hole soratcheff ' 
in tlic deposit subserves all tlio purposes of a nest. In thw 
Avay a succession of incubations goes on for several months 
in the year, the young bird inalcing its way to the sea as 
soon as it is able. It is the opinion of the seamen, how- 
ever, that vast numliers of them m;vcv reach their destined 
home in the waters, but ai'e crushed to deatli in t heir pro- 
gress to it by the dense battalions of birds which lukve 
almost to maintain a struggle for bare standing-room ; anff 
ill this w’ay tlie guano heajis are inereaKcd as well by the 
bodiv i of the birds as by their droppings. Tlio bodies qf 
seals att also found on tlie suriaee of the guano depositijr, 
which leads to the belief that they may have occasionally 
taken shelter there from a storm or hurricane, and having 
been overpowered by the potency of the amiiioniacai 
vapour, have been imahlo to retuni to the Avater, and died 
where they lay. The guano which is brought to this cquu- 
try is found u ruler a loose covering of decayed liirds, reoqut 
dung, iStc. and is so firmly imbedded, that it requires to bo 
dug but by the laborious bpcration-s of the pick-axe. When 
thus disengaged, it is put into bags, and transforrod by a 
sort of ropoladder from the island to a boat, whiob lies at 
the outer edge of tfie surf, and from theiice 14 ^;^ duly 
emptied into the hold of the vessel, which is atmliored at 
a short di.stancc. Ten men will lift about .fifteen tons per 
day, but the operation is a very lalmrlpuB one ; and the nun 
is so powerful, that fcAv of the crews osoS/po without having 
their faces and hands blistered so tlie outer skin is 
peeled off. The trip to or from the i^and extends to 
from fifty-five to seventy days, including the time ne- 
cessary to take in a ca^o, tl)o Voyage out and* home re- 
quires from six to seven mpntkA When Captain Foot left 

, ^ — -—7- ; ■ 

♦ A farmer in Roxbiirgh^ire pontemi^ates using this year guano 
1 to the amount of two hundred C. E.- J. 
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iohaboe, ho estimated the guano deposit on that island 
alone to extend to 1000 feet in length, by 500 in br^th, 
with an average depth of thirty-five feet, containing per- 
haps from 700,000 to 800,000 tons. It is evident that this 
supply will soon be exhausted in fertilising the soil of 
Great Britain an4 her dependencies, but it is to be hoped 
that vast stores of the material yet exist which have never 
been disturbed by man. On this subject Wo quote the 
following cheering statement from the South African Com- 
mercial Advertiser, published at Cape Town in January 
last:— 

“ On tlic rooky headlands, or on the rocky and unmo- 
lested islands on the west coast both within and beyond 
ite boundary of this colony, where the scjirfowl, from a 
vi^ expanse of open ocean, come to breed, enormous 
lhasses of this manure have recently been discovered ; and 
H seems probable that all the way ui> the coast into the 
Gulf of Guinea, and beyond it, sinhlai- treasures await the 
AgrtChlture of the world, by which means the sea will ren- 
der back to the land much more matter fitted to form 
Digtoised, that "is, vegetable and animal substances, than 
the ]dy<^ carry down into its depths, or the fleets of the 
natlc^ dejx>sit in their ci^iirsc over its surface."’ 


THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 


Where the lamps quiver 
8o far in the river. 

With many a light 
From window and casanent; 
From garret to basementi 
She stood, with amoaement. 
Houseless by 

The bleak wind of Mardi 
Made her tremble and | 

But not the dark arch. 

Or the blaok flowing river.: 
Mad from lue’s hlatwy, 

Glad to. death’s myste^ 

Swift to be hurled— 
Anywhere, any^vhere 
Opt ^the world 1 


,lir%e plunged boldly, 
NO maitOT how coldly 
The rough river ran ; 
Over the brink of it. 
Picture it— think of it, 
Didsolute man ! 

Lave in it, drink of it, 
Then, if you oan I 


Take her np tenderly. 
Lift her with care ; 
Fashioned so slenderly. 
Young, and so fair I 


* Browned ! Bromicd V—Hamkf. 
[From Hood*# Magazine, May, 1844. j 

Ohs jnoro unforttuiatc, 

Weary of breath, 

Rashly importunate. 

Gone to her dcutii ! 

Take her up tenderly, 

Lift her with care ; 

Fashioned so slenderly. 

Young, and so fair ! 

Look at her garments 
Clinging like cerements ; 

Whilst the w ave constsmtly 
Drips from her clothing ; 

Take her up instantly, 

I^oving, not loathing. 

Touch her not scornfully ; 

Think of her mournfully, 

Gently ang humanly ; 

Kot of the stains of ; 

All that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly. 


Ere her limbs fHgidly 
Stiflbn too rigidly, 
Decently— kl ndly— 
fimooth, and oompoie them t 
Apd her eyes, close thwa, 
Ataring so blindly f • 

Dreadfully tearing 
Threofl^ muddy iininirity, 
Aj whm with the daring 
Last look of despairing 
Fixed ^ futurity. 

V Fcrishtog gloomily, 

Spunwl by ooiUumely, 
tipld inliwnaa%, 
Bun^kamalty, 
JUtbliprmsk 
cross her bajods bumbly. 

As If praying dumbly^ 

Over her breast I 

Owning her weakness. 

Her evil behaviour^ 

And leaving, with me^oaws. 
Her sins to her Saviour ! 


Make no deep sorutiny 
Into her mutiny 
Hash and undntlful ; 

Past all dishonour. 

Death has left on her 
Only the beautiful. 

Btai, for all slips of hers. 
One of Eve’s family. 

Wipe those poor lips of hers 
Oozing so clammily. 

Loop up her trusses 
Escaped from the comb, 
Her fair auburn tresses ; 
Whilst wonderment guesses 
Where was her homo ? 

Who was her father ? 

Who was her mother ? 

Had she A sister ? 

Had she a brother ? 

Or was there a dearer one 
BtiU, and a nearer one 
Yet, than all; other ? ^ 

Alas 1 for the rai^y 
Of C^Jstlon ohai^ty 
TTnderifaesuni 
Oh I it whs pitiful ! 

Neat a whole city full, , 
Home aho bad hone. ‘ ^ 

brotherly, 

, I^therly , motherly 
Feelings had eh^cd t 
l>y harsh evidenoe, 
lin eminence j 
Opd% ptovideatce * ■ 
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French journals mentkni hdth triumph s discovery 
by Dr Payeme, which ptiomisca to be of vast utUity io sub- 
imirine operations. It is well knowD that the gnntal coffers 
used as diving-bells are mippMed xespi^ 
means of a forcing jmmp stAthm^ ^Ijlove ;A hOn*’ 

stant stream of air is iqiecHbed thfeoiSm k 
requiring several relays of 1 ^^^ 

thereby rendering the procesg dlld 0 ^ 
unremitting vigilance. Dr Pkydfkc pfOpOfCs do AWkjr 
with this by using a bell of a ^ wbiqb : 

he prepares his own atmosphero. 
he absorbs the carbonic acid gas, and pfhdtioea 
nitrogen in pro}>er pro^iortions to form a rei^bttlde 
An experiment was lately made in the Betne ^ih^ ibU lifBW 
bell, which completely succeeded— the inyeniih^miiidlUxig 
under water for fully half an hour without feei^ the lefft 
inconvenience. It is stated by the scidiMff e 
with Dr Payerne’s apparatus * a pefbonm»y; 4 rein«i^^^ 
water for an indefinite i^riodat |ho deptli.^ 
and hoi>cB are confidently entertmiiod ot the iiivmttion ^ 
being shortly adopted in the erection of deei^water itrno- 
tures, in searching for sunk treg^ In fittmng for C 0 i»^ , 
and i^rl, and in other submarine op^tioiuk I 
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N O P E R S 0 N U N I M P O R T A N T. 

The prule of class and individual state tend to make 
many members of the social scene appear extremely 
unimportant, or rather destitute of all importance. 
And, in our ordinary moods, we are accordingly very 
apt to feel towards such persons as if they were scarcely 
entitled to be reckoned as existing. We here commit a 
great, though perhaps a very natural mistake. It 
would be of little use in this place to show its incon- 
sistency wittjJj^gh doctrines as to the nature and destiny 
of man, but the sa^e end may be served if it can be 
shown as fallacious npon the simplest worldly conside- 
rations. N 9 mdraher, then, of any body of men can be 
unimportant, so long as men live in society, for in that 
state — such are the relations arising from the fact of our 
I all partaking of the same nature — the highest are liable 
I to be affected in some degree in their fortune and happi- 
ness by the meanest. So bound up are wc together in 
interests, that what hurts one hurts all, and we really 
tlirive as much in things favourable to our neighbour, 
ns in those bearing immediately upon ourselves. 

First as to a community of bodily qualities. Here 
the pride of natural endowment, as well as that of 
conventional dignity, is sadly humbled ; for, as is well 
known, there is not the slightest difference between 
the physical constitution of the greatest man and that 
of the humblest. Both, accordingly, are liable alike 
to influences c.'ilculated to operate injuriously on the 
bodily firamc. When any one asks, therefore, of what 
earthly consequence to the proud and great is the 
existence of any particular specimen of the humble, 
it may bo sufficient to point out that an infectious 
disease affecting the latter may be communicated to 
tlie. former, and involve both in common ruin. How 
ofbenhas it liappened that a beggar has brought to a 
city a malady which has swept off multitudes of the 
higlier as well as inferior classes! The rising of 
disease among the miserable classes, and its spreaffing 
upwards among the affluent, is unfortunately a phe- 
nomenon ntft confined to past periods of hiatqry, but 
every day e^mplified in our own country.^ It is on 
such occastbus that the importance we are aff of to each 

tr ' a .,.... / 

« *thavewitnst8Qd S( pr^M^ general epidoniic fever In the New 
Town of IRAiaWvBh. consequent on tEat pre- ’ 

riuu«dy but occurring 

the poor In the from ^Ee dlaease; ; 

ipid it iH well vinilcnt epM^ilo flevem 

mcerded 162»— aithoogh 

beglnnipg as and indfg^ce, and 

biu^dlof WsndbMM rapidly uiw'ardd^^^ 

ciety, and name (2Vo«w<r-tfpW»f) 

front' ilts' a pfurt of- tlW populat%-. 

chiefly 


other is bro^it most affectingly before us. We then 
see how itlSliht have lieen of consequence to some 
family living iii^etisy and elegant circumstances, that 
some other particular family living in wretchedness, in 
a distant part of the same town, had been in time suc- 
coured with a brotherly help, and so redeemed from the 
danger they were in of proving a bane to all around 
them. It is a terrible form of admonition, but is it not 
a just one, considering that we really are one family, 
and therefore ought to love and 'ihcrish one another? 
Even where the punishment is not of so severe a kind, 
we can be at no loss to see others befalling the higher 
classes for their neglect of those of poor estate. Tlie 
care of the disease whicli has been allowed to arise, the 
charge of the helpless dependents of those who have 
perished — these being exactions so much greater than 
what would have prevented the evil at first — may well 
be regarded as penalties incurred by society for its omis- 
sions of duty. Man, in his hardness of heart, or under 
the guidance of false principles, may rebel against these 
ordinations of Providence *, but, tiU be can change the ar- 
rangements by which we all move and breathe, he must 
choose between the two courses, either to regard all his 
fellow-creatures as brothers, and to act by them accord- 
ingly, or to remain exposed to iihe many dangers by 
which, through his neglect of this maxim, he must ever 
be surrounded. 

We may now inquire how the humble become of im- 
portance to tlie rest from a community of moral con- 
stitution. This is simply because moral conditions 
follow the same law as physical, and that we are thus, 
as in the former case, enabled to ailfect each other for 
good or evil. In the classes called miserable, who are 
the humblest of all, there must needs be, as a general 
result, very low moral conditions. Here, indeed, we 
usually Qiid ^ concentration of almost all the vices of 
which our nature is capable. The corruptions spread 
outwards and upwards, exactly like a pestilence, and 
inevitably tend to contaminaie the better classes. Even 
in the necessity which they occasion for a defensive 
Vigilance on the part of their superiors, they do a great 
injury, for thus are men’s hearts shut up, and mutu^ 
love and confidence extinguished. Still worse ate .t^e 
results of the penal severities which they to 

every blow of the swoiii of Justice tenda m i^me degree 
to harden the feelings of tlie comttjuntily* ' ate 

the mean made important to 

the moral situation of the poorest and vil^df mahldnd 
l^me a matter of ^soine;;;^tei^';t!;^ 
wide as is the socifd gtxlf 

fpiB ccmcladea^^to':p#a;p^'f||^ 
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they are unimportant to their feUow-cre^ur^, and 
that their conduct also is unimportot, hecaus^ ^y 
form respectively but one out of a mighty iiiilmber. 
There could not well be a greater mistake than this, 
^r tWe is no such thing as a thoroughly detached 
and isolated individual ; we are aU inextricably tied up 
and interlapcii with each other ; so that no man can 
live or act without adbcting others in some degree, and 
to some purpose, concerning their weal or wo. Look 
alone to the principle of imitation. Through this 
principle every one is, consciously or unconsciously, 
modifying the tendencies of all who have opportuni- 
ties of seeing or judging of him. That disposition 
winch more Or less inspires us to walk by some neigh- 
bouring example, tells powerfully, even by itself, in 
maldng everybody’s conduct important Superadded 
to this, there is a disposition in many to venerate those 
with whom they are brought into contact, albeit per- 
haps unworttiy of the feeling ; and where this is the 
case, there will be a much more powerful tendency to 
follow the line of conduct exemplified. Who can tell 
what fascination he •hiay, every moment of his life, 
be exercising over some humble, though unknown 
\ror8hippers, leading them right or wrong according as 
he may chance to act ? There are no doubt verj^ various 
degrees of personal influence ; yet it is equally indubi- 
table that hardly any person is so extremely humble as 
not to be surrounded* by some who, either from imita- 
tion or veneration, or from a mixture of both, will be 
aflbeted to good or evil by his example. 

Besides this, it is in the very nature of every moral 
phenomenon to be diffusive. A good or bad act is like 
a stone dropped in a pool, which sends out a succes- 
sion of waves all round, until the impulse first given 
is exhausted. The good act goes forth smiling in the 
face of mankind, and makes all smile delightedly who 
see or hear of it ; the had act bursts out w'ith a froM^n, 
which darkens all around it. That is to say, when we 
witness or are informed of an act comprising conscien- 
tiousness, kindness, self-sacrifice, magnanimity, or any 
other noble principle, we naturally are w^armed by it 
into a love of the same good principle, and are strength- 
ened in a wish to do likewise. And when we see or 
hfear of an act cpmprifdng inhumanit> , base deception, or 
injustice, we are at the best roused into the exercise of 
a resentful principle, which, though we may call it 
honest indignation, does in reality give us no positive 
advance as moral beings — possibly w-e are only sullied 
by the passing of a wave of the muddy waters of error 
over our minds. Accordingly, that there should ever 
be a bad deed done, or a foul or harsh word spoken, 
is a misfortune and an evil to all around — no saying 
tp how remote a shore of society’s mighty ocean. A 
moment sees the deed done or the word issued, and 
years may not see its waves spent on those distant 
beaches. Little, and apparently trivial at first, it 
may so act and react in the sphere which it affects, 
that at length it comes to be a wide-spread and devour- 
ing mischief. Thus is the peace of families daily 
broken ; thus do poor mortals, by momentary slips, lay 
up stores of calamity for themselves ; thus arise wars 
and desolatiops of l^gdoms, retarding the coming of 
good to m^ indefinitely, li? this is a true view of the 
matter, it follows that np piau’s conduct is unimportant | 
to society. Individually^ We reap the benefit of every 
good emotion that rises ih the bosom of another: col- 
lectively, we are punished for thi errors of every indi- 
vidual. 

If the humblest be thus morally important to the 
rest, how much more so are those whose position gives 
tj^em more tlian ttie average proportion of influence. 
Al) 0pn4'f<it bears an immense increase of conse<|^uehce 
ijf connected in tlie popular mind with ronlc, 
other things usually held in es^lO. 
^"^gly, is the responsibUity Of those On- 
eyery word and deed. Here 
" ce of the unUnpOrtafioe of indiiddont 
iotn ore open, palpable, and 



sally acknowledged* It would be too much to expect 
tw the claim upon such persons should be in every 
case carefully regs^ded, but let its important at least 
he as generally impressed as possible. The v^^ppnsi- 
bility seems particmarly obligatory Wheze the superio- 
rity conferred is that of superior inte^ect We 
look more expectingly for eve||j|r form of good, and 
are the more rejoic^ or saddened as our expectation 
is gratified or dis^pointed. Pitiable, too, is it for 
the erring snirit himself, for how thoroughly does he 
thereby baulk the design which Providence hwi formed 
in his favour! Men of superior intellect are the 
natural leaders of their species. They have a rank 
placed before them, to be secured by the right use of 
their abilities. Their abusing that gift is as thoroughly 
a casting of precious fortune at their feet, as is the pro- 
digal spending of a miser’s hoard by an impatient heir. 
They might go crowned amidst their fellows, with the 
palm-trees of triumph waving around them, and they 
consent to wallow in the mire, to the disgrace of them- 
selves and the pollution of their neighbours. 

Let no one, then, ever say to himself or others, I am 
of no consequence *, I am poor and despised, and of no 
account ; or, I am only one among many, and have no 
influence. The poorest class tells powerfully on the 
highest. The despised is a subject of very fair anxiety 
to the most exalted ; and every person, however limited 
his gifts, is continually operating for good or evil on aU 
around him. m^- 


JOURNEYINGS IN AMERICA BY A YOUNG 
ADVEN'/DEEK. 

BETURN THROUGH CANAHA. — EMIGRATION. 

I BEi JEVE I have mentioned that I was in one of the 
thinly-settled townships of Simeoe. The beautiful but 
short Indian summer was now over, and the coming 
winter began to cast his gloomy shadow before. A few 
of the trees, however, were still clad in their gayer livery 
of autumn, variegated with orange or yellow on a rich 
green ground. The approach of winter anywhere ia 
dismal, but in a Canadian forest it is peculiarly so. The 
misty rain comes down sullenly, thickening the whole 
atmosphere, and imparting its own sulky unsociable dis- 
position to everything it comes in contact with. The 
leaves, summer friends as they are, fading imder the 
first breath of adversity, drop silently away, one by one, 
leaving the once lusty and jovial beech and maple to 
bow the head under the pressure of misfortuno, while 
the tall dark evergreen pines and hemlocks stand aloof 
like cynic iihilosophers moralising on the hopes and ex- 
travagance of youth, vouchsafing not even a look of pity 
to their stricken brethren. I tramped along, now half 
up to my knees in a puddle, and now extricating mysdf 
with difficulty from some hole lined with stiff adh^ive 
clay. I was wet, cold, and dispirited, my fur cap Con- 
ducting all the rain that fell on it down my back, and 
each of my boots charged with about a pint of mtid and 
water. I bad not for several miles past seen any ikrtiler 
mark of civilised life than the path before me, andl had 
already resolved, on arriving at the next house, to re- 
main there until the winter set in— ‘as mv Ifhourai I 
knew, would be considered a good e4^yden| 
board %Dd lodging— and then to make my way backi to 

that I should only make a good leathersto<^ng! to fine 
weather. It was late in the afternoon wlmn I reached 
a clearing, and one of which the amaranc0 was not 
veiy piomising. It was manifestly the 
unaccustomed to toui^wood life, most Of some 

poor emigrant from the bid epunfry. Ihtbh 

of land fas pnly partly sdirpuhd^ by i ^brni fence, 
which wki hrakeh donm to <^e a 

thin cow jras endea^ring to 
fiom Bie sfitohle of toe 
had A 

plied toe ptoce of ione w toe panes of i I 
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was nothin to the scene inside. According to the 
eUfitoih here, I walked into the h^use without knock- 
ing at the dpot^ The room was unswept, the furniture 
out of place, and the culinary utensils that had been in 
use ibr the last week were lying in disorder about the 
hearth; but the cause of this unwonted appearance 
Was soon visible. Crouching over the fire, cooking 
supper for herself and a child who hung screaming 
in her arnis, was a young woman, certainly not more than 
tWenty, and who had evidently ^been very pretty, though 
now pale from sickness both of body and mind ; and 
bvery now arid then she turned round with an expres- 
sion of anxiety, to listen to the indistinct mutterings of 
' her husband, who was lying in bed delirious and much 
reduced by feverl She did not seem at all surprised to 
sfeC a stranger, nor did she ask me, as customary, for 
news ; her own situation seemed to have absorbed all 
hCr thoughts. I sat down with her to the frugal supper 
of porridge, for she was too weak for any more compli- 
cated cookery ; and during the meal she related to me 
her short but affecting tale. Her husband, whose name 
was Mathews, and his elder brother were mechanics, 
who had, by the death of a relation, received a small 
sum of money, which they had resolved to lay out in 
setting themselves up in Canada. When they reached 
the land of promise, they found that their own trade 
was not a good one, and it was determined to purchase 
a farm. But a di.sagreement arose between tlie brothers 
as to the liwArict in which to settle, and the share of 
the profits each wa% to have?, and they separated. The 
younger one, who had the siiuiller share of money, 
bought soigc Uhclearcd land, and built a log-house; but 
it was not known what had become of the elder brother. 
At first tlie solitary couple got on pretty well, in spite 
of the liardsliips inseparable from the conimencernent of 
the <5areer of a poor emigrant. They had paid for their 
land, and if they did not make any profit by their first 
harvest, they had at least grown enough to support 
themselves, and had great hopes for the future. But 
the usual scourge of the backwoods attacked them ; a 
fever first prostrated the wife, and when she was begin- 
ning to recover, her husband was taken ill, and had been 
l(dd up for the last month. She herself was almost i>er- 
fectly helpless from the weakness left by the disease, 
and the fatigue of attending her Imsband and child ; and 
the neighbours, of whom only one or two lived within 
the space of several miles, although they did come in 
j sometimes to assist her, and to cut wood for fuel, were 
poor, and only themselyea beginning the vimrld, andh.ad 
' perhaps sick of their own to attend to. The doctor, who 
j lived seven miles off; was very kind, and came once or 
’ twice a -week to see them, bringing different little 
1 1 delicacies ; but his time was valuable, and there were 
others who were as badly off as they. Now, thought 
I, here I am in a capital situation to experience some- 
thing of life in the backwoods, and can not only pass 
my time very pleasantly until the commencement of 
winter permits me to travel, but shall also have the 
satisfaction of being of service to these good folks. 
There is nothing like beginning at once; so I took 
off hiy coat and braces, tied a handkerchief round my 
loins, and shouldering an axe, speedily made my debut 
as a ifood-#opper. After much puffing, and panting, 
and stopping Ibr a moment or two to wipe my forehead, I 
at last managed to get a small tree down, although, 1 must 
' say, it looked much more as if it had been gnaw^ down 
bjt the beavers than felled by the axe. The fall of 
y&ar first tree produces a glorious feeling ; shooting your 
first tiger Is’ nothing to it. The denizens of the forest 
*here arb' giants in height. There is no room for them 
to spi«ad, end so they grow upwards, to receive as much 
%ht iiid you succeed in 

feUfcg Oriei it oriimeS toppling down, (irashing through 
the eff its neighbours, arid as it falls, thtinder- 

ing on itbe ground, makirig tile woods resopnd with its 
noise.. : Hfhi&n 1 had tiie tree dorim, I lopped off ^4 
and cut the trunk up iri tite orthodox togHis | 
and ^en they wwpfii 
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such a size that 1 could carry three or four in my arms 
at once. We had a roaring fire that night! A^r hav- 
ing pretty well ‘used myself up* with chopping, and 
carried the wood in with a great deal of dSmcril^, I 
milked the cow, which, by the way, is the duty of the 
men all over America, I now informed Mrs Mathews 
of my intention to stop a few days with her ; and in 
order to do justice to her request to make myself per- 
fectly at home, I made a comidete survey of the house, 
and looked into all the closets, so that I might know 
where to find any article I required. I determined on 
making the room, or rather loft, on the top of the house 
my bed-chamber. In all log-houses, I think, in the 
whole continent of America, this room is the same, and 
has the same contents. There is always a bed, covered 
with a Imffalo-skin, in one corner for strangers, and 
sometimes a bedstead. There is always a long string 
of dried w hich arc, when ripe, pared, quartered, 

and strung, kml a quantity of ears of Indian corn picked 
out for the seed of next year; and there always is a 
spinning-wheel and a quantity of yarn, and sometimes a 
loom. After I had finished my survey, I resolved to 
prepare a more substantial meal than the one of which 
I had partaken. Now, gentle readers, I will inform you 
that I am a modest quiet person, seldom talking about 
myself, and giving way to everybody on all points ex- 
cept two — these are, cooking fishing. I do not pro- 
fess to have a genius for anything else; but in these 
1 certainly come out very strong. In the voyage out, 
my cookery was the theme of universal admiration. I 
discovered no less than fifteen new methods of cooking 
rice, which perhaps I may one day give to the world; 
and biscuit-puddings, a la Brown^ were quite the rage. 
The modesty, however, for which I have taken credit, 
prevents me from informing you of the excellence of 
the fiour-f'ak(‘s I made on the present occasion, which 
were raised with carbonate of potash, or saleratus, as it 
is here called ; neither shall I vaunt my fried ham, al- 
though the natives of America generally (who are In a 
lamentable state of heathenism with regard to cookery) 
associate this rich viand in the frying-pan with twice 
its own weight of grease. Suffice it to say, that the 
care-worn lady of the house approved heartily of my 
doings. Both Mr Mathews and*his wife began to re- 
cover fast, and we made an agreeable party in the 
evening over our cider and apples. They were good- 
humoured intelligent people, and, for their station in 
life, possessed a better appreciation of good cookery than 
any others I have met since. I felt as if 1 had known 
them all my life, and took as mucli interest in the farm 
as if it were my own. But my cash was running low, 
my clothes were becoming somewhat the worse for 
wear, and I found that, in order to retain sufficient 
money to carry me home, I must work in some way or 
other for a new suit. In the midst of my cogitations ou 
this subject Mr Mathews’s elder brother came home to 
see and be reeouciled to him, and brought his family 
with him ; so that, finding myself one too many, I betook 
myself, without farther consideration, once more to the 
road. I may as well add here — for it marks the vicis- 
situdes of a settler’s life — that I received a letter from 
this couple a snort time ago, informing me of their peir- 
fect health, and that they expected in a fqw years to bo 
rich — that is to say, in land and stock, as iripui^ is 
rather a scarce article in Canada. 

Bathurst and a j^rt of Simcoe district aro phiefiy 
occupied by half-pay naval and military ofllcer^ 
such a noiglibourhood should bo choseri thOsO who 
are fond of good society, and who havO spmo incoriie, 
if it were only fifty pounds a-yeai*, (m thriy 

could fall back if, through ue^leot, cro|>S should 
not be successful. The ihrtri of ri haff-^y officer^ in 
general, is considered a perfect Jokp WriOrig the oter 
settlers. Enough com hi grb^n Iriiibply his fakiilv arid 
pay his servants’ waffri& aM 

hutxired a-yearbeBldis, M %^M#^^^ arid requires 
to do nothing but to efijoy himself. 

Whon tiiete sufch independerit 
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they lead A yeQT pl^f|s#int,U3^, 


they lead A yeQT pi^f^s^int ,lj^, ijBumffa 

otio or otfr^v w weir , ]feus^> «ivewg v,ip 

weather tlwy Ibwye ijicrPics ao4; W mi 

in winteiPvgo out aleigJiTridiugjfc Rrc^a^fipii^, yrakiug up 
their mpro i>e^hboars wh^^ at pight 

by ,a coicort priucipally , susiaii^ by CQr^^et-^t 7 p^stOns 
a^ the )iunyao yoice fiyine^ jiut. thqy who have no- 
thing to depej^ upop hut tl^ir larms^ had better avoid 
epch a uei^boiirhQpd; ,^or thei*^ ia almost impossible 
for a man i^ho is fotUO good society, and who cannot 
spare time or money to enjoy it, to avoid being ruined. 
His . wife must receive visits, and have a handsome 
sleigh ; and liis daughter will throw aside the Cook’s 
Oracle to study Lord Byron; and he will soon find 
that he will have tp ‘ clear, out’ for some more quiet 
neighbourhood, and recommenoe life perhaps in a far 
worse condition than he began it. I’he settlers in this 
quarter are all exceedingly hospitable; but I did not 
get on so well with them as with tlie farmers. The 
information on the state of the markets, which I took 
every opportunity of dollecting, and which I retailed 
to g^t advantage everywhere else, did upt produce 
slightest interest here; and I was set down as an 
ignoramus because I did not even know the name of 
the favourite for the Derby, and had not the slightest 
idea whetlier the hundred and ninety- ninth regiment 
had adopted percussioA muskets or not 
Before starting back for the United States^ I will say 
a few words on tlie different classes of emigrants. 
Canada ofiers the greatest inducements to agricultural 
labourers; they are always in request and at good 
wages* Mechanics may remain out of work for months 
at a! time, but good farm -servants can almost any- 
where obtain sitqations. They are treated well by their 
emp|ipyer8i and from the excellent system of education, 
the mere contact with the older settlers highly improves 
both their minds and morals, and in a short time they 
may count on T>eing themselves employers of labour. 
I never knew or heard of a sober industrious couple that 
came out, even if they had not a farthing in the world 
when they arrived in Toronto, who had not, at the end 
of ten years, a well -stocked farm of their own. I do not 
tlnnk that, in generali single mecha**JLCs are better ofi 
than gqod worknien at home — perhaps the only excej)- 
tibhs are blacksmiths, tailors, and shoemakers. Their 
wai^s are nominally higher; but owing to the great 
j^arcity of money, work is generally paid on the truck- 
systeni, and an order for a barrel of flour or a ham is 
of very little use to a man who is paying two dollars 
a-w^k for his board. If a mechanic of any pf tlie com- 
mon trades has a few pounds to spare, and cannot get 
work in the large towns, let him buy enough of land 
near some village in a good situation, to support his 
! family* If a skilful workman, he w’ill soon have a 
connexion in the surrounding country; and when the 
neighbourhood becomes more populous, 'his established 
reputation will prevent all injury fi-om competitors 
But to all intending emigrants I say — marry. It is an 
axiom with the domestic economists of J^orth America, 
that a man and his wife pan live for less than a single 
man, even in a city. But dp not auppMc that a wife 
cun be easily met with in Woihen are in as 

much demand there asdbUara; ahd iione that are young 
and in gOod he^th need remain <br many months with- 
out being either married or engaj^. ^hm families 
bring out female servants, it is i:llcesaaiy,^in order to 
prevent their going ofT at a time when ithpy are most 
wanted, to make them sign a wiitien agreement to serve 
fpf a stipulated pejiiod. 

better class of emigrants pi^^y be divided info 
^ye a ^all axuiulty and thbto who hAve 

B l 4 former v^l d6 yvell, eVfefa ■ tjiey lia# 

ofite i iwiivo yean, ' djOsaioeiHite 
an^BHdly o 




ft make their form si 
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before they take this Step. A s^e^^Mevi^g^pi^ 
son, if used to agricitituraJ nurapi^ wpnidfg^ifAi 
well; hut a young m ml, wnp bid 
city all his life, and who had not yery clear' 
which end of the plough went first, , and, 
to become a settler for tlie sakp of lmnt|pg de^,f^ 
bears, would very soon find his capital slip Biraugh b 
fingers. . A Canadian farmer must work Bard^ 
mer than an English one, on , aocoiu^i;. of ' 
changes of the seasons and the leiigjtirpf 
and in winter he will have to get : in\fiiow^p|cp 
during the next year. If he gets over hi^ 

' and has no friends to visit, he nmy baTp 
iilgfor a few days; but in general he will 
any gun but an old musket to drive away tbe pjgewa,.i,b 
spring ; and pretty sharp practice he will hayc^ ip <P^gr 
Ing away all day at birds that do not come in, 
but in clouds some three or four miles long ; and,, offer 
if he should lie in bed after daybreak, pei:haps Im.ipfiy 
find that the half of a field of corn has taken to it^If 
the wings of the morning. Perhaps the beak way for a 
young man of this kind to learn what ho4gi* to e3;pept 
in the backw'oods, and to gain a knowledge of the wprld 
in a cheap manner, would be to go on the same plan as 
I was taught to swim. When batliing :<fn the sea-side* 
I was enticed into a boat, and*when wut thirty yar^s 
from the shore, I was thrown overboard iptO f^ deep 
water by my remorseless father. Before th^ J kifd 
always considered that there was some bodily defect jjbat 
prevented me from floating ; but fomohow or othet . I 
very speedily managed to get on l^d, i^nd hcye 
able to swim ever since. Let him feave liis capital at 
home, and with ten pounds in his pocket start for 
Canada in the elieapest way, for he roust be^p to ropgh 
it at once. Let him stay there a yeoTr and if iM: the qp4 
of tliat time he writes home to his friends thpt hp 
chojiped for three months in tlio bush in the depth pf 
winter, sleeping at night in a bark shanty ; that he 
by the blessing of Providence, only c^t off ■ two ?pf haft 
toes, had a touch of the fever and ague, hit ffioeakihuod 
by the March winds, and suffered from the anow-ibUnd^ 
ness, and knows the bite of a musqmto wheu he^feola jt ; 
and if he adds that he has worked, during a, ;Whpie hav/- 
vest cradling and binding at just four times thayatei 
they reap in England, with the sun at §0 degrees the 
shade, and says that he is still determihed fe bqcpme W 
settler, then, and not till then, that young, iniui be 

considered fit for a backwopidsman. He wiff becHuhe;?^ 
in a few years, and may send home for his moofy and 
a wife ; the wife, at all events, money or.no money*’ . ; 

There can be no doubt that Upper Canadh fe 
place for the emigrant who intends to settio 
America.. IJe wiU not only have the advantage i of Mvn 
ing among feUow-countrymen, who, whatever^iiUflCf bO' 
their character at hontet Mill here he speighie, 
to assist and advise him, but lie wiU be tmdw itdhghto) 
government. The taxes ore no^ nearly fN;^jheO(«iy 


the United States, a« in tlmy 

to pay <or the national expei^^ef bnt iidfiO;^ 

has a large estaldfehmont of ife oFniiO^ b^ 

itscitizena The WdundqUmafe are 

as in any of the old stAfes vanff a : 

ket can be had for lew moneyt Tt 

better crops can be raised oui Sli©' bohlai !<# 

sippi and its i^but 

gipn aw «3teeediiM5ly and jsbfi M Jiiwe iW 

would pnicitesoykhh adiantaga ^of jpoiite 
'quantity '■ 

iand descriptions were dashing along 





: t6 '& th«‘ iJitne ' '<rf tHfe 

5jjSj It is theS 

OT/iuiS£SOT^ Mdiiess bf the roads ill' siimiiier pre- 

and ft*om 

I th|'^ which great weights can be drawn 

: Mhhi*^^h6 snoW; tlfis period is also de- 
^ptro,; b^the did to spare, to 

; yisll^j^ %^ fritetida. It is cotnmon enough for a 
! his faadly to make a circuit of perhaps a 

1 i hiih^^ iiilles itl a large market-sleigh drawn by two 
‘ hwa/fti^^eiiding a day or two with each of their more 
T|ffdhds. 

fbhtid^ that; after I was used to it, chopping was 
tfie^kihH (^'labour the most ngre me, it being 

; '#oik,'^hd the exercise sufficient to keep me 

; the coldest weather, I resolved to en^ploy 

nMdif ih^tliat niahtter until I had acquired a few neees- 
stS^^kfti^bS '^ clothing, as I had before this time re- 
dfdod^ itij^ wardrbbe to what could be carried in a 
pbbktjt-handkerchief. I engaged with a man who was 
dearihg some land about thirty miles or so west of 8t 
GathOnne^B, on the Welland canal, and wdio, besides being 
a/fiitmer, had a share in a mill, and owned a tavern 
and a store. Be^itdes myself, there were three other 
dibppers, one of them also an Englishman, and a raw 
h^hd. W^’wre all to be paid in goods at the rate of 
about elgliteenpenoi for each cord — which is a pile of 
Wood in fom>feet lengtlis, eight feet long, and four feet 
h|gh-^and ^ dollar a-we^ was to be deducted from each 
for' board and lodging. Two cords is an average day’s 
work, althmigh l have known some to cut down three, 
and even four. The first fortnight of chopping is ex- 
crAh^ly trying to a tjrro, but after that it becomes 
plcaaknt cnoiigth: It ik not a W'ork that requires so 
nVnOh stren^li as skill, or, as the Americans call it, the 
fiin^ bf^ffie axCi 'tfhd for that reason, a person who has 
riot bi^ri usted to'hard work, and is in good health, will, 
ftoril his arriiS b^ng supple, and easily adapting them- 
sefveiS tb the' exercise of force in a new direction, have 
ari advtuifagh over the superior strength of an agricul- 
trirai liibourer or an excavator, Otir mode of life was 
pleaSsarit ^bugh. We had breakfast as soon as it was 
^^ht; and chopped until one o’clock, when a tin horn, 

^ W the wife 6f the ‘boss,’ summoned us to dinner ; 

aft^i^that We woiked till ^nset, when we supped, and 
* gen<^lly kpent tlie evening in listening to the adven- 
tures Of ■ one of bur compatiions who had travelled 
i trough’ a great part of America, lived for two years 
amOhg the JhdianS, and, as a sailor, visited several 
parts of the world. I have no doubt that if he were 
tO' write au ^coiint of his life it would make a very 
r^able book. We occasionally shot a deer, ratlicr 
^ntiM in the surrounding woods, hut wiiich are 
rapidly disappearing before the advances of man. After 
ri^tid spent About a ^ m in this way, I met >vith an 

ateideut very common to choppers. Iwas beginning 
to but down a tree, and when taking out the first chip, 
liOt^^gklng lUy stroke sufficiently slanting, the axe 
' a piece of the bark, and came down on 

lUy iriiidrig What is technically called ‘ a spread- 

iithoii^ U6t a large one. Thiswould have been 
dsittikriwi to too id England, b^^ atmosphfre here 

, * iihli^iftevoriiriblS' for healing cuts, and my blood being 
exercise, I was quite w^ iri a fort- 
? had, during the titoe 1 Was laid 

my ^ board, the sum I had expected to 
toU^ and as I did not care - 1 

was obliged, in I 
to puri^xse ciotUbA,’ to 

■ ' l-^ouid-onlyliitw'" 

the. Attoiio citie*. I aooordinriy 

1 . . 0 . : . . 

' As f was passing ihrbtigh a clearing W to^ 
jou^ey, I was hailed a man 'W'hb wrier splfttiug rails 

fot* a fence by fhC side the road, and, ott tririiliig round, 

was not a little sUrprJsedf to see MX Eederi, the^uOndam 
weaver, and whenri I before mentioned ka one of my 
shipmates. He greeted me very joyously; arid while 
Walking up to his house, which was in sight, Iriforined 
me that he v'^as living on a farm purchased by his 
brother, who had come out a few years before iri a 
condition similar to his own, and who at present was 
building a store at a village a couple of miles off. Our 
sudden arrival startled Mrs Eccles, Who, in consequence 
of her husband’s having cut a piece off his hoot bn his 
first day of cliopping, imd been living since in a con- 
tinued state of nervousness, expecting to see him cCme 
in with some mortal injuries, and who had therefore 
prepared a largo pile of lint, a ball of bandages, and a 
roll of stickfilgftdaster, in case of accidents. They both 
looked very 'dqfitrent from the pale sickly beings they 
were on boaiu ship. I stopped with them a couple 
of days, assisting them ns much as was in my power ; 
for they were exceedingly ignorant of the various con- 
trivances or make-shifts that are matters of necessity in 
the woods. I lieard since that they had both been laid 
np with the ‘ ttaturalisation fever.’ Such emigrants as 
these, who have been accustonied during life to a se- 
dentary employment, and one tlyit seems so unhealthy 
as weaving, do not answer for farmers, unless they have 
some small capital to support themselves, or friends to 
assist them. Their constitutions, weakened at home 
by want of nourishing food and pure air, could not 
withstand the hardships and privations of the life of a 
pioneer. They will have to adopt some other trade, a 
very common custom in America, or set themselves up 
in business; and after they have gained experience by 
being ruined once or twice, which is not there so grave 
a matter as it is in England, they may do well. 

LEGENDS OF THE LOIRE. 

POSTHUMOUS HISTORY OF ST FI-OREHT. 

Whimsical as the fact may seem, the history of some 
men after their death is more curious than their history 
during life ; and perhaps a set of posthumous biographies 
would make not the least amusing hook of its season. 

St Cuthbert is one of those whose life is but the briefest 
and least imjwrtant part of their career : his bones, as 
is w'ell known, have had a history of a thousand years 
in duration, and perhaps have not yet gathered all their 
fame. I propose now to introduce another hero of this 
class to the English reader. 

The life of St Florent very much resembled that of 
many other early converts from paganism; and the 
persecutions which he met with were those common to 
the Christians of the ago in which he lived. With his 
brother Florian, he served in one of the Roman legions 
in Germany, and made profession of his new faith 
during the persecution of Maximian in 297 . The 
brothers, refusing to offer sacrifice to Jupiter, wet^! 
cooderrmed to death; but on the night previous theii^ , 

execution, says the legend, Florent was mirao«At>uj|ly 
delivered from his bonds, and escaped from Iws sWphsg 
gnards. Under the guidance of an angel» 
lihone in a crazy boat without oar or 
brother in the meanwhile receive^ thk ^ tokwwfc' 6f 
martyrdom, and the rescued prisorie^^ 
rbiito Into ' Caul uhdex;thb:;pt^4^ 

:cqnductor.: ■ 

a^4e on its banks 

hqpd from a for 

Ai: cqnti^able Hfo on the 

lof 8eptetoberfA. 

m j^ekrsi kiter, 

— . 






lemagne honoured the memory of St Florent hy the 
erection of an abbey, which, by the silbse<][uent bene- 
factions of kings and princes, became an establishment 
celebrated for its wealth as well as for the sanctity of 
its tenants. The wealth unfortunately possessed at- 
tractions for the Norman pirates, who had but little 
I respect for the sanctity, and during one of their devas- 
tating inroads into France during the reign of Charles 
the Simple, having laid waste and plundered the city of 
Nantes, they ascended the Loire, and sought amongst 
other objects of spoliation the rich shrine of St Florent 
on its southern hank. The monks, warned of the ap- 
proaching visitation, fled with their most precious effects, 
carrying with them the relics of St Florent, which were 
first transported to the monastery of St Philibert in 
Honge i but not thinking themselves in safety there, the 
holy brothers continued their flight into Burgundy, bear- 
ing with them the bones of the saint enclosed in a coffer, 
and placed upon a UW«r; finally, they took up their 
abode at Toumus, where there was an establishment of 
their order. Five years afterwards, in 911 , by the sacri- 
fice of the province of Neustria to the northern rovers, 
and giving his daughter Giselle in marriage to the cele- 
brated Kollo their cUieftain, Charles the Simple pro- 
cured a cessation of liostilities, and peace was restored. 
The glad tidings soon reached the fugitive monks of St 
Florent, who assembled to take leave of their hosts, and j 
to return thanks for the hospitable treatment they had 
received; all which passed with the utmost cordiality. 
But when the refugees came to dentand the restoration 
of the relics of St Florent, they met with a decided refusal ; 
and were told that the inhabitants of Tournus had ton 
much veneration for them to part with such a treasure. 
As to the precious stones, and the ricli embroideries of 
gold and pearls with which the magnificent piety of 
Charlemagne and Louis Ic Lebonnaire had adorned the 
ahrine, the monks of Toumns chose to retain them as 
A remuneration for the hospitality ^hey had shown. 
The unfortunate monks of St Florent, obliged to depart 
without their treasure, took their way back to the 
banks of the I-.oire ; but, finding their monastery entirely 
destroyed, and being witliout means to re-establish it, 
they were obligfed to disperse themselves, and seek 
refhge in other communities, or in their families. 

It chanced that at the time of tlieir flight a young 
libvice named Absalom, having obtained leave from tile 
abbot t9 visit his parents, who resided at Mans, had 
not removed with the brotherhood to Tournus, but 
remained in his native province till the return and 
di^rsion of the society, when, having learned from 
his former companions the events which had taken 
place, he resolved to make an attempt to recover the 
precious treasure so unjustly detained by the monks of 
Tournus. To efifect this, ho presented himself at the 
gate of the Burgundian monastery, prelending to have 
nearly lost the use of his hands an|, feet, and that the 
great reputation of the society of Tournus for sanctity, 
and the efficacy of their prayers, had induced him to 
seek thei^ assistance. Having previously made himself 
acquainted with the character of the abbot, he succeeded, 
by his fiattery and address, in being admitted as a novice. 
He soon became a general favourite in the convent, and 
gradually through several offices, till, after flve-and- 
he at length found himself 
had so ardently desired, that 
guardian of the treasures of the chutch. 
delay, he obtained pennissipu.^ 
nights ia prayer at the s&^es 
pmteam of having received. :2nti- ]. 


hatttion in a dream that by so doing he should recover 
thbuse of his lim1|f. At length a ^ahd filte arrived, 
and after the Solemnities of the chuteh, chine those of 
the refectory. The wine of Burgundy is not amongst 
the worst productions 6f the jpimyiDce; and on thalt dh|r 
it was dealt out with no niggard ^d ; l)ut F^b|^ 
Absalom, whilst inciting his bretht^ to do honbuTvib 
the day, carefully abstained frqia folipwing their esc- 
ample, and the close ofsthe feast, which saw them well 
disposed to slumber in their cells, left Absalom Cool 
and prepared to accomplish his long-sought purpose. 
He descended into the church, and whilst all the rett 
of tlic fraternity were unconscious of the Imjl^hding 
spoliation, burst the shrine which contained the holies 
of Bt Florent : these he carefully deposited in a S£mk 9^ 
doe-skin he had ready for their reception, and, escaping 
from the church, sought the abode of a friend who bad 
provided him with a horse and a secular habit. With 
the bones of S.t Florent en trousse, the monk fled at frill 
speed from the town of Tournus, leaving the monks, 
upon their awakening, to deplore the irreparable loss 
of the treasure they had so unjustly appropriated. 
Absalom soon arrived with his doe-skin Sack and its 
contents in the neighbourhood of the desolated mo- 
nastery 6% the banks of the Loire, where lie depo- 
sited his treasure for a time in a heranASuge which 
existed on the property of the# scattered commu- 
nity. After careful inquiries in the jieighbourhood, 
the father selected three weaitby inhabitants of I)ou6 
(a small town near Saumur), celebrated for their piety 
and generosity, as his confidants in the success of his 
scheme for the recovery of the relics, and as lively 
to aid in the restoration of the monastery, and in pro- 
viding a fit depository for the rescued remains of St 
Florent. His communication was well received — the 
three worthy citizens accompanied the monk to the 
palace of Thibault le Tricheur, count of Blois and Tour- 
raiue, wlio was then at Doue, and requested permission 
to build, at their own expense, a church in honour of St 
Florent. The count listened with attention to the tale 
of Father Absalom ; but not being very honest himself 
in ali his doings, as the surname of le Tricheur shows, 
he was much given to doubt the veracity of o^ers, 
so that, before he gave his assent to the request, he 
thought fit to send a messenger to Tournus, who, for ^ 
the purpose of ascertaining the state of the case, was 
directed to ask in the name of the count some portion 
of the relics of St Florent. The envoy was duly received, 
and the chagrin manifested by the abbot when, in, ex- 
planation of his unavoidable refusal of the request of 
the count of Blois, he related the horrible larceny of 
Father Absalom, gave undoubted evidence of the tr^th 
of the tale, which, being thus established, Count 
banlt not only accorded his consent to the foundatmn» 
but promised in addition, that, if the frinds, provided 
were not sufficient for the purpose, he would hipasdlf 
supply the deficiency. A new church was accordingiy 
built, and the abbey rose again to afford at^iing-pl^e 
for the saint in ills ancient domain upon thq jLoire»v: ^^ ;v 
The tale ends not here. The monastery ffgurli^d 
again renovated splendour, and the fame of ^ts re^cs 
I was spread far and wide througliout the land* In th^ year • 
1475 , that celebrated seeker pf shrines, tx)uU ^L, haviqg 
entered the town of Royo fe Filcardy by capitulaii(^j» 
visiting the church of St Q^rge, when his attention was 
caught by a statue of $t Jlorept, and he demanded of* 
one of the canons hpw it oaa^e there. In answer, he was 
told that it was jdaised hi their church in cjnleqnence 
of their possessing the r^ce of the s^tot. JU>uiS| 
was well versed in sutffi: matters, eitp^ised 
prise, and ordered the archives of the chapl^f W 
searched ; ph which an ol^ 

in it was stated that a w Ter^ ' 

.ferred these remains fif^^e hahlii ^ 
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doubtihli hut IiouiB in his zeal yolud a new cliurcli in 
honour of Notre pame de la Victoire, if the saiut wished 
to return into Ainou; and in order to ascerUiu Ids 
wishes on the subject, notwithstanding the ca|)itulatlon 
he had made with the citizens, and the solemn promise 
ho had given that they should be injured neither in per> 
hbr in property, he commanded the town to be set 
oh fire, saying, ‘ that if the saint wished to remain, he 
would pi^eserve the church of SbGeorge from the dames; 
but if, oh the contrary, he desired that his bones should 
be returned to their old resting-place, he would of course 
leave it to destruction which accordingly he did. The 
unfortunate town, with the church and several of the 
Inhabitants who had remained, trusting in confidence 
to the royal promise, were destroyed in the conflagra- 
tidh^ after which event two chaplains were sent by his 
hiaj^ty to remove the relics ; but the citizens, though 
burnt out of house and home, were still anxious to pre- 
serve the ill-omened bones of St Florent, and secretly 
cSonveyed them away, refusing positively to give them 
upi I^uis marched his troops back to the ruined town, 
with orders Jto seize the principal citizens, and to lay 
waste the neighbourhood if the relics were not surren- 
dered : the people were still inclined to resist the royal 
authority; but two of the wiser amongst them gave 
private information where the remains were deposited, 
which were instantly seized by the royal messengers, 
and removed to the church of Mortemar. They were 
next conveyed to ';ii)urs, where the monks of St Florent 
were ordered to receive them, and hear then\ to their 
abbey in grand procession. 

Unbounded was the astonishment of the monks, ns 
of all Anjou, when they heard that the bones of their 
saint, which they had so long believed were reposing 
quietly within their walls, had been for many years 
far away in Picardy ; but the orders of Louis XI. were 
not to be disobeyed, nor his gifts held in light estima- 
tion ; and amongst other rich offerings which awaited 
the acceptance of the fraternity, was a now shrine for 
the reception of the sacred deposit : this was not only 
^ costly materials, but the -workmanship of Gervais 
Feller of Angers, one of the most celebrated gold- 
smiths of his time, who had employed five years in the 
work, which was considered as a chef-d'auiyre of art. 
The new shrine being completed, the contents of that 
which was brought from Roye were to he deposited 
therein. Meanwhile, the long-venerated tomb of St 
Florent was examined, and in it was found a skeleton, 
or the remains of one, covered with a veil of red silk, 
and an inscription attesting that these were the relics 
of the founder St Florent, in the coffer brought from 
Picardy. The remains were found in a sack made of a 
deer’s skin, precisely such as Absalom was said to have 
made use of when he brought the body from Toumus. 
The two rival treasures were deposited together in their 
new and ma^ificent receptacle, and placed in the 
abbey church, to which Louis XL continued his libe- 
rality till the time of his death, after which, the in- 
habitants of Iloye, and many of the lords of Picardy, 
redalmed their saint, of whom they considered them- 
idves most unjustly deprived, and demanded also the 
shrine in which he had been carried away, as well as the 
«eir Vllh which Louis had gifted liim, asserting 

that the pt^^t was to the saint himself, and not to the 
* abbejf. jitters patent were obtained from the crown, 
brd^mgThe restitution to be made, ajid the bones and 
shrines to be given to the claimants. But the monks 
of Bt Florent refhsed obedience, and a long course of 
llMgarion ensued. A commissary, with a train of 
olfict^ was sent to Saumur, ^ thence proceeded 
to the kbliey to enforce the deliiMI but all to ho pur- 
.The hiiisis peiwsted^^^^^f^ 

TO 401 ndiLny years, and the expenditure of 

of mbhOy, that the matter w^ settled by 
■ The bbpes were divided between the con- 
'shrine, whiedt came frGm :Bojre 
, the new criiO [presented by LoOk » 

mained in the abbey till the Huguenots yery uncere- 
moniously carried it off, and gave the bones to the 
earth, after having pillaged the church, and , destijoyed 
various statues and other treasures belongi|g to the 
society. 

BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 

SIR WILLIAM HERSCHEL. 

Sir William Herscuel, so eminent for his astrono- 
mical discoveries, entered life as an oboe-player in a 
marching regiment ; yet, by dint of natural talent, well- 
directed and self-instructed, pressed through numberless 
difficulties, until lie attained the first place amongst the 
British men of science of his day. He was a native of 
Hanover (horn in 1738), being tlie second of the four 
sons of musician. In consequence of some 

tokens he bad ^ven in early boyhood of the possession 
of an active and inquiring intellect, he was indulged in 
a somewhat superior education to that conferred on his 
brothers : he was allowed to sttidy French. By good 
chance, his master had a turn for metaphysics and the 
sciences connected with it; and finding he had got 
an apt pupil, he gave him some instructions in these 
branches, and thus stimulated the latent seeds of genius 
ill j^oung Herschers mind. Yet the poor musician 
could rear his son to no higher profession than his 
own. In the course of the seven years’ war, about 
1759, the youth came to England attached to a German 
regiment whose hand he had entered. He seems to 
have quickly left this situation, for we soon after find him 
making efforts to obtain employment in England, and 
encountering in this quest many hardships, all of which 
he bore with the patience of a virtuous mind. He at 
length obtained from the Earl of Darlington an engage- 
ment to go to the county of Durham, and instruct the 
band of a regiment of militia which his lordsliip w'as 
raising there. This object effected, he lived for several 
years in the north of England as a teacher of music, 
not neglecting in the meantime to give nearly his whole 
leisure to the improvement of his own mind. It W'as 
now that he acquired a knowiedge of the classical lan- 
guages. • 

The next step of importance taken by Hersch el affords 
an anecdote which illustrates his natural sagacity. An 
organ, by Snetzler, had been built for the church of 
Halifax, and candidates for the situation of organist 
were requested to appear. Herschel came forward with 
other six, amongst wdiom was a locally eminent musician, 

Mr WainwTight from Manchester, The organ was one 
of an unusually powerful kind, and when Mr Wain- 
wright played upon it in the style he had been accus- 
tomed to, Snetzler exclaimed frantically, ‘ He run over 
de key like one cat ; he will not allow my pipes time to. 
speak.’ During the performance, a friend of Herschel 
asked him what chance he thought he had of obtaining 
the situation. ‘ I don’t know,’ said Herschel, ‘ but 1 
am sure fingers will not do.' When it came to hifl 
turn, Herschel ascended the organ-loft, and produced 
so uncommon a richness, such a volume of slow bar- 
mony, as astonished all present ; and after thia ex- 
temporaneous effusion, he finished with the Old Hu|i* 
dre^;h Psalm, w^hich he played better than bis 6p- 
jionent. *Ay, ay,’ cried Snetzler, ‘tish is very gbht, 
very goot, inteet ; I will luf tis man, he gives my pipes 
room for to speak.’' Herschel being asked by what 
means he produced so- astonishing an efifeci, Replied, *1 
told you fingers would not do and producing two 
pieces of lead from his waistcoat pocket, said, / one of . 
these I laid on the lowest key of the organi, and the 
other upon the octave above ; t^s, by accommo- 

dating the harmony, I produc)^ the egbet of four hands 
instead of two.’ This superioii^^ of kkBl, unit^ to the 
friendly efforts of Mt ffoab %i&b; a resident ^ m^ 
cK^mposet of smne Odebrity^ the situa- 

• ‘ 'The yeara^' Halito were ■ not ; 

,,,.,,^..,1 ^ v 
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of his Hfbi> IlelioriB ^wrioyedttlie liendiDdl, i^'iid 0 w?d ;^fri^ a handscBiiQ pen|idi 4 i iind > the 


(^e or ttvo ^riioM tiUeiof setronoitoei'^yali, ^as tarm to>4ct9)fmHionikt 

<^uld’ ph)«ii(>ti9 hlci^ of H4s ^4it«nitiqil4^\ii«ii ^ the neiglmurhoOd of 

now eUel^ittirtidd iU; ’^hi» 4eii«ite iliolira:^^ gecute his researches in entire leisure. He he£d noW 


jMiJ&tsip iif %hfe)i1l >he beoamet itMpiiorfibient'i^without! attaii^ed What was to him the summit of Barthly.|Bli6ity,. 

«^adi«r)sfthniBld; ^ sad his mind J^imOdiatdy escpand^^^ pmjectsibr the 

esm^i^instiy ^ ^^mdiioations; mi^t ha^ been a wonder advaoceonent of his favoimite sdenoe. He tonstrueted 
iii ^^brl^mire IT0«. ' in attracted aa enormous teleseope, the tube of which “itas forty feet 

to Batli. hy^ohUttiUiogi there the situatioh of organist in long, in his garden aASlough, andfop a tinie hopes were 
tht^XMe^ 'ehkpel^ besides' an appointment fbr himself entertained of gx^at discoveries resulting from it | hut 
and *hlSd)l!^er 'in the bahd kept by Mr Linley in the the mechanical diftloulties attending a atructure so^vtt^t, 
Pump-room. Here, amidst hisl duties^ ^vbich were very were too great to be overcome in the existing state of 
m^tiferiotiSi' he still kept up the pursuit of knowledge, science, and this great telescope we never in reality of 
although Ms studies were often postponed to the eon- much use, although we believe it was by It that' the 
dusioh of 'fourteen hours of professional labour. It sixth and seventh satellites of Saturn werb edded te 
was now that he for the first time turned any atten- our knowledge of the heavens. It was with -k tml^ 
tion to ksttoUnmy. Some^^ discoveries in the smaller instrument that he made^ bis observeiitions 

heavens arrbstfed his mind, and awakened a powerful on the surface of tho moon (diseoverMg^'Whaili-l^ 
Sf^t of ciuriosity; Ufider the Influence of which he thought to be two active voleanocs in It), -and ^Scanned 
g^ht and obtained the loan of a two ‘feet Gre^rian otor the heavens for the purpose of' fcataleg4i% 
tbkecope. 81^ further interested in the pursuit, he objects hitherto uhobseiwed. In thcte inVestlgatlofiM 
Ooniihi^siot^d a l!fierid*to buy a larger instniment tbr the astronomer was materially aided by a yotinget 
himdn Xiondon. The price kartled his friend, who re- sister, Caroline Herschel, who was able to take dbwn 
tuihed Without making the deaigned purchase, and Hers- the observations as he dictated them^ wliilelie still kept 
cl^, being ©(piklly alarmed at the price of the desired his eye upon the glass. This lady survives (1844) at a 
ini^mnent; resoIvOii to attempt to make one for himself, very advanced age. Herschel gave his attention chiefly 
Who know what a reflecting telescope is, and to the more distant class of heavenly objects ; and by 
hii^ in particular a jrfst sense of the difficulty of pre- his acquaintance with telescopes in their various forms 
paring the conctive metallic speculum which forms the and powers, he was the inventor of a most ingenious 
prixiicipid pa^ the apparatus, this resolution -will ap- though simple mode of reckoning th|! distances bf sbrne 


ptteipid part of the apparatus, this resolution -will ap- though sinq 
pear In its true cliaracter, as will the fact of his actually of these bodies. Taking one power of glass, and noting 
sUcceUdMg^in 1774, in completing a five-feet reflector, all the stars and nebul® whicli could be ^ec^ by ili, fic 
by Whi^ he hiad the gratifleation of observing the ring then took another power, and* afterwards another arid 


am satellitesofSatlirnl Not satisfied with tliis triumph, 
he made pther instruments in succession of seven, ten, 
arid uyen Uf twenty feet And so great was his enthu- 


another, and, observing the various objects brought into 
view in succession by each, he calculated their respective 
distances by the relative j^wers of the in6trumerii» eiri- 


arid twenty feet And so great was his enthu- distances by the relative powers of the in^trumerits em- 

i^wSm'^Sn' this w that, in perfecting the parabolic ployed. This he very happily called yaiiymy the heaveris. 
figi^ he finished no fewer In 1802 the result of his labours Was communicated to 

tlmtf tWbbrihdred spec^ he produced one that the world in a catalogue of five thousand new nebulro. 


WbhM belirif Why power that was applied to it 


nebulous stars, planetary nebultc, and Clusters of j^tars, 


etriy^ilWestlgations of Herschel were made wuth which was published in the Philosophical Tr^sactibris, 
tills JiWt lnsti^men^^^ he was still chiefly being prefaced by an enlarged view of tbe sideral bodies 

obiiuMed with the /profession w gave him bread; composing the universe. These labours of Hejrachel 
bOT & tia^r was he in his astronomical observations, have added a most interesting chapter to the book of 
thii often "h6 Would steal aWayfrom the room during nature. They make us aware that tbCiri are other 
ari ittterval of performance, jpvc a little time to his dusters of stars, or star-systems, besides the vast o’lie'tQ 
arid then contentedly return to his oboe. So which bur sun belongs— that the^e are placed at eriprr 
fipiidiSd patibht ^follower of science under difficulties mous distances beyond the Iiririts of bur syttbm-^thal^ 

of biography. At within our system, again, tllbre are Objects m all de^pes 
tMi tlrii|'tfer^(^elwaS fort^ of condensation between a difiTased nebuloixs niail^ 

it were past ; but he was to show and well - defined stars, represeritatlng vaiions S^i^s 

tl^t e^eri not too old an age at Avhich to com- of progress in the formation of suns, An^ tbpse ^at 

misribe a pnirsmt is to give immortality. About the facts he has connected with others more fiimiliar, sb |s 

eM 'A 079 he begari tri make a regular review of the to form a beautiful %pothesis of the costno^riny, shnW- 
heaveris; star by sw, arid course of the examina;- ing how it was in every stage under the strict chnfgb df, 
tipn he disoriyer^ a small object, winch had been n^urkl law, Anciherinterestinjg discovery of Hprsehei, 
rerioMed by ^de is a fiked star, was gradually changing which subsequent observation has futiy confirmed, is, 
its place. On the Ifith of March 1781 he became satis- that our splar systemhas a movement of its oWp ami^tt 
fled thiit this %as a new planet of our system, orie the other stars, and that this is slowly catrj^jnk iit 
niovizm bri the' (riitside^^^^^^ eighteen hundred wards a point in the constelktion orHercrilbi^; TO 


commurilcat^ the paWeiuarf the Bbyril Society, given to auy one not reared there. Tlw 
whp, partaklrig of the univers^ enthui^jasm which the astronomer was the ^atCr, that he 
discovery had eacited in the pobfic inin'^ Olocted lum a discoveries with an air of ^nnj^ iri(^etty. 
: felIpwof their body, and Screed him theWbn^ the distinctions corilferred upon Mm< 


honour of the kMg—thdri Hoi‘*<^^^ the and Obscurity. He waS; ^ibkkblOf# 





took at tbdf I 
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g_k you will not need 
L am no more 
^ lest of my neigh^ 


when I teU> you it is mine, I tl 
another ^pvoof to conrhtoe you 
weather^^ae than ^^Oiireelf or tl 
houra*. ■ - 

Bdng favourdd with unusual length of days, and with 
regular^ health, Dr Herschel was able to oontinuc his 
researches for many more years, and to add considerably 
to the knowledge he had already oommuiiicated on this 
most interesting science. He had now waxed rich in 
the world’s gopds^ to a degree/ar exceeding his wants, 
although a young family had latterly been rising around 
him. In ldl6 the regent made him a knight of the 
Qoelphic order, a distinction in his case certainly well 
earned. But all ordinary gratifications must have ap- 
peared to hjiu as trivial, compared with that now re- 
served for him in seeing his son, who had entered the 
uniyersity of Cambridge, beginning to give promise of the 
dlstb^ished scientific and literary abilities which have 
ainoe* in their ripeness, produced such remarkable fruits. 

jieagth* in August 1822, after but a short interval of 
disqualification for his astronomical researches, death 
remov^ Sir William Herschel from this lower sphere, 
at the age of eighty-four, full of honours as he was of 
years, and in enjoyment of the love and esteem of all 
who knew him. 


BEFORE AND AFTER DINNER. 

The various propensities and dispositions of different 
individuals, have often been dissected and described by 
metaphysicians andP moralists ; but, so far as we know, 
few have undertaken to descant on the fact, that every 
individual presents many, and sometimes opposite cha- 
racteristics at diderent periods of the same day. Some 
men, though amiable enoi^h in the main, are remarked 
to be peculiarly tetchy on rising in the morning ; others, 
vrhen they feel sleepy at night; but there is no period 
when one is so likely to make one’s self disagreeable 
as just bcifore dinner. * No person,’ says a learned 
writer on digestion, * will deny that hunger is a painful 
sensation, whatever may be his opinion of appetite.’ 
M^eii, therefore, a man feels hungry (which he gene- 
rally does a little while before dinner), he is in pain; 
and when a man is in pain, he cannot be expected to 
feel comfortable wdthin, or to make himself agree- 
able to others. On the contrary, the moment lus sen- 
sations glide from appetite to hunger, the outworks of 
philosophy give way ; Ihe enemy saps the very foun- 
dations of Ills character. When, therefore, you want 
to sec a sanguine man despond, a cheerful one sad, a 
forbeanng man impatient, or a benevolent one uncha- 
ritahlCf watch him while being kept waiting for his 
dinner. Tlie best of tempers will not, at such a moment, 
require much provocation to get rufSed. My friend 
limlan oiferB an apt example of these frailties. For 
about twenty- three hours and three quarters out of 
ev0ry twenty-four, a better friend, a kinder husband, 
or more indulgent father, does not exist; but make your 
ini;i^ductlpn to him during the fifteen minutes before 
dli^r, and you will conclude him to be the reverse. 

‘ wife’s smiles are unheeded, his children’s prattle 
forbidd^h; his friends’ remarks unanswered. And wo 
the nousehold should the cook prove unpunctual ! 

Tlltk ia the dark side 6f the case. Most people are 
w|^lpd£ip6a^ after dinner. In proportion as pain is 
g^&t» 10 ajpe of alleviation; and, when 

W jpf appetite are satiafled, not only do the 

g^ quan^ea 6f niahkind regain their ascendancy, but 
thmt; b'hek their diminished heads. The Chi-’ 

and affectiohe teside in 
^he f knd considers the entire 

tnoi^^ :#hich oceura immccUately after ditiher, 

thk 1^ its absurdity. The chahge which 
that to describe people who 
■' to ' invert ' 6^^/ .|0har;^ 
not.'f 'to 

"the iititahlo' app#^ 




thropic, and the misanthrope good ;0<»n|Niii3F.; ; ;Misfojf- 
tune is never so GtoicaUy received as 
its appearance after dinner. Ono; day new* eauie to 
Rollan that he liad lost several thousaiid , pound* ; 
luckily, it arrived while he was 6njoying ,^li|lt dentori^ 
and he heard it without a sigh. Itdsi, howe^esri^teUfriJ^ 
to contemplate the effect the black mtelUgencjejWOluW 
have had upon him if communicated duri^^ Ills onite^ 
prandial susceptibility; for on that very day he hud 
previously shown the most intense mortiheation because 
dinner was not announced till very nearly four minutes 
and a-half after the fixed tinie l 
Besides the inward characteristics which separato 
men who have and men who have not dined into two 
distinct classes, tliere are outward and visible signs by 
which they are readily separated and recognized. 

The man tvJio ?ia^ not dined may bo known as he walks 
homeward til e impatienco expressed in his gait and 

aspect, ahor^ih^: fidgetiness he manifests if you should 
stop him to .have a little conversation. Wo to you 
if such a conversation refers to any affairs of yonr 
own, in which you wish to interest him for the sake of 
his assistancQ or advice. He cannot even be civil on 
such topics. Should your observations refer only to the 
cliit-chat of the day, tlie case is little better. He takes 
decidedly different views as to the merits of liolaiid’s 
Grand Assault last Saturday, and cannot at all agree 
iu opinion w'ith you that the windas promising to change 
from the east With regard to the state of the country, 
he is clear and unhesitating : all is going wrong, and 
starvation is staring the country in the face. This, 
however, does not make him a whit more tolerant of ton 
beggar wlio now comes up as if to Ulustrate his argu- 
ment. He silences the whine of the petitioner in an. 
instant by a threat of the police. v i 

Arriving at his door, he announces himself V[^ith a 
sharpness of ring which startles the powers of tou 
kitchen into a fearful animation. Mary, as she opens 
the door, answers the question. Is dinner ready?, with 
an affirmative at all hazards, and tlien plunges- 
stairs to implore Mrs Cook to make her fib a truto* 
Stalking abstractedly into his dressing-rooin, he fails to 
find, first the boot-jack, then the soap, and it is well he 
does not summon half the hous^iold to show both, to 
his confusion, in their usual places. The slightest tu-i 
mult amongst the children three iloors up now annoys 
him. His wife, to fill up the time till dinner appears, 
asks his opinion of some new purchase, which was made 
because she knew he would like it ; but, to her extreme 
mortification, he wonders how she could choose such 
au ’ugly thing.’ As the minute-hand of the time-piece 
approaches the figure twelve, he commences an antici- 
patory lecture on the advantages of punctuality, which 
increases in earnestness at every second after the clock 
has struck, and is gradually rising to the severity of re- 
pritnnnd, when — happy moment — enter the soup ! Now; 
commences an entire change in his external asi>ect, and ^ 
in about twenty minutes he becomes . ^ ,, 

The man who has dined. Behold him now, seated ^iu;: 
his lounging chair. His countenance is o’erspre^4 witu 
a smile of satisfaction. The harsh and grating tone* 
of his Voice a^p mellowed to softness; and instead, 
addressing his wife in half snappish laconics, Ko OOUt^ 
verses in the most soothing terms of affeotlpn .aiid 
deftarment. On being enticed to take a aecoimt glltock nt 
the new dress, he thinks it is not so ugly 
indeed, of one things he is quite c^sdu-r^topitok. 
does not pretend to be a judger—bfit thp totouto 
become her complexion admirably. Thik M^ 
generally seized upon by ladies of ,tant ^ lb P^ 
tide that pretty process of getting y 

< coaxing.’* At such momente new boobbto nto 
and cheques written for 

are arranged, ‘regarffies^^ ikto 

first-rate 

teto. , This^’ 'teknchcs 

in' toind, 'hcH' ''and 

tobuj^ a race along 
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the stairs to see who can get into the patlour fladt* and 
thereby create a most deafening clatter, the weU-dii^ 
ikther blesses their merry little hearts, and is .delighted 
that they are in such excellent spirits. Should a friW 
drop in, instead of being wished almost anywhere else, 
he is pressed to remain; and a quarter of an hour’s 
conversation shows tliat the host’s Opinions concern- 
ing ^e weather and the state of the country have under- 
gone a change. It is after dinner that Britain is pro- 
Houbcad the greatest, best, and happiest nation in the 
trorld. The distress of the country fades gradually from 
the view: it dwindles down to a few interesting cases of 
operative manufacturers thrown temporarily out of em- 
ploy, or of distressed agriculturists in picturesque cot- 
tages being kindly relieved by sentimental ladies or phi- 
lanthropic country gentlemen. Then is the time that 
lUbscriptiohs to public charities are paid up, and coal and 
blanket societies planned for tiie ensuing winter. Nor 
does this sort of hopeful patriotism solely occupy the 
imagination of the man who has dined. His own adkirs 
present themselves to him in brighter colours than at 
any other time. He builds castles in the air, congra- 
tulated himself on the improved aspect of his affairs, 
and very likely asks his wife, in the event of their ever 
keeping a carriage, what colour she would like the 
horses to be ? He appeals to his friend as to the best 
mode of investing spare capital ; and asks him if it be 
true that a certain estSlte in the neighbourhood is in the 
market, dropping at the same time a hint that, if it 
should come to the hammer, he shall attend the sale. 
In short, after dinner everything seems coloured with 
a pleasing pink, which, speaking more strictly, is merely 
the moral medium through which we see tlie objects.of 
Our thoughts. 

These, then, are the almost opposite effects often be- 
trayed by the same man before and after dinner. I^t 
us, however, return to the subject in a larger — more 
general'-^-point of view. Man’s thoughts and sentiments 
being swayed in a great degree by his sensations, the 
former will generally be hopeful or despondent as his 
sensations are pleasing or painful; and who will deny 
that these are more pleasing when his appetite Is sa- 
tiated than when it is craving ? There are exceptions to 
this rule no doubt ; foawe have heard of gourmands who 
hunger and thirst after an appetite in order to enjoy 
pleasure of satisfying it, and whose despondency 
commences when they find they cannot eat any 
wre. But these are happily few, because unnatural 
deceptions. Nature tells us when to eat by exhausting 
Uttr iQna&at nnd by making it a pain to disobey, and a 
plduiure to obey her dictates. Snappishness before, 
Shiyity al^ dinner, certainly form the general rule. 
Xl^S beeoniei a very important maxim in suitors and 
fo^ur seekers. How many an individual has marred his 
by asking the favour that would have made 
it, b^ore, instead of after his patron’s dinner ! So fully 
<SOhviii(^ is an extravai^nt young Oxford friend of 
ours ^ the necessity of timing his applications to *the 
^vernor’ for more cash, that he invariably sends his 
letters by the day mail, that they may catch the old 
^h^man napping just after dinner. The managers of 
charitable societies invariably make their collections 
a^r the hea^s of the 8ubscribe|rs have been opened by 
a first-rate tavern feast. ‘The trade,’ par excellence^ 
disarms the businesS-Uke caution of the booksellers at 
their annual auctions by a like expedient, and never 
think of putting up a single lot^till after the removal 
df^the cloth. In short, a thousand similar instances 
Upght be adduced to show that the tide of fortune and 
flows hig^t after dinner. How difiPerent is 
luring the Then it is that quwels 

and law pleas commenced; then it » timt 
rntbers cut erring sons with a shilUhg, and 
t^k of deeds of separation ; |tuB 

of ; doubtfuT^ow^i^tpraf ' .a^d 

irnpnliiiP)fi w n iiiiiuiir IIiIm scwfwvdnyr 

will .^ase them* . ■ Header,' w]^':;'ymi 


have a favour to asl& a bargain to 
tion to israd to a inggasine, or a be 
critic, be careful, if you can possiblj 
dress yourself to an empty stomach. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ITALIAN. 

ARREST or pHi: ABBE BABtHELBSrr.^ 

Although a sense of prudence made me keep as much 
as possible aloof from the terrible struggles which took 
place in Paris during 1793, yet, for the sake of personal 
safety, I found it necessary to join the club of the 
Jacobins aud also that of the Cordeliers. I seldom, 
however, took part in the debates carried on in these 
dubs, and when I did, invariably took the side of the 
constitutional party amongst the Jacobins, and against 
the Duke of Orleans’s faction in the Cordeliers. 

In the previous year (1792), my preceptor, Gondorcet, 
being completely absorbed in politics, was unable to 
continue his instructions ; but kindly transferred me 
to the care of the celebrated Abbe Barthelemy, who, 
though in his seventy-sixth year, was still in full pos- 
session of his brilliant faculties. Two hours of every 
morning were usefuUy anti delightfully passed by me in 
listening to the instructions of this profound scholar 
and agreeable teacher. While the revolutionary storm 
raged without, we were peacefully enjoying the beauties 
of the classic poets and historians in the retirement of 
his study. 

On the 2d of September 1793, 1 took my usual 
lesson. The abbe was dissecting and <*xplainiug the 
true signification of a disputed passage in Thucy- 
dides, when an unusual noise was heard at the door 
of the room, and presently two strangers made their 
appearance. They were, in fact, officers of the revo- 
lutionary tribunal, followed by about half a dozen 
of the rabble. A warrant (Mandet d*arret% signed 
by the too celebrated public accuser, Fouquier-Tin- 
ville, was put into the hands of my venerable and 
bewildered preceptor. It summoned him to appear 
immediately before the Committee of Public Safety ; aud 
1 was ordered by the officers to accompany him- It 
was nearly eleven o’clock, the rain was pouring down 
in torrents, and I intreated some consideration in behalf 
pf my aged master ; but the request that a fiacre siiould 
be provided was met with sneers and abusive threats, 
and we were dragged through a deluge to our, destina- 
tion. This was a dungeon in which we were lodged pre- 
vious to our examination. It happened, fortunately as 1 
thought for us, that Fouquier-Tin viUe, the much-dreaded 
public prosecutor, was under some obligation to me. 
Having sprmig from very humble parents, he was at 
one time extremely poor, and existed in a most wretch^ 
condition by contributing trifling pieces, chiefly pooti- 
cal, to periodicals. Having no very high character for 
honesty, and being, moreover, a gambler, he lived in 
concealment from the dread of cr^tora During ttte 
years 1788 and 1789 I had more than once saved him 
from a prisop, by forwarding him pecuniary aid through 
the editor of ‘Mercure de France/ As I idw^s 
replied to his applications for assistance by letter, I had 
never seen him but once, and that was when he became a 
member of the Convention ; and on that occasion he ^int- 
edly expressed his gratitude to me for my forih^r 


edly expressed his gratitude to me for mv forih^sr 
ness, astoing me, that should it ever be In his po^er to 
serve me in any way, he would do so. Ihese cheering 


raising his hopes ; he expected, he said, no mevoy at the. 
hands 6t FDuquier-Tinvffie. and although he hid ieyer 
conspired against the repuhUc iu any manner whateyeri 
yet he expected UP less thim to he sent to the ^iilotine 
like the Auddieds of fono^nt periions who b^n 
already massacred. * $ut jbu, my youiig h® 

added, with^i^ In Jb& eyes, ‘ may be spared. 

* Aiithot.'bf Anacibanris in.Qiwne^' ' 
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Take warning, then, ttoni this danger, and make your 
eteape firaim this unhappy land^ soon as possible. 
Tou are known to be wealthy; and who knows but 
our tyrants, to possess themselres of your wealth, may 
make you an early victim upon some new and frivolous 
charjE^ they may bring against you.* While the vener- 
able abbd was addressing me, an xisher entered and 
conducted us to the dreaded tribunal. 

Fouquier-Tinville was dressed hi the red uniform of 
the ^ans-biilotk party, and bora in his hand the famous 
red cap. On the desk beside which he stood were placed 
two emblems of the dreadful uncertainty in which 
Frenchmen then lived — a pair of horse pistols. Three 
commissioners of the revolutionary tribunal were ranged 
on the right hand side of the prosecutor, while a clerk 
was ready at the desk to note down our examination or 
proch-tfierbal. As soon as Fouquiet recognised me he 
appeared rather surprised, and addressing me by name, 
asked, ‘ Why art thou before us ?* * Because,* I answered, 

‘ I was found in company with the Abbe Bartheleniy, 
who is my tutor,* ‘ But dost thou not know that he is 
an aristocrat and a conspirator?* rejoined Fouqiiier. 1 
replied, that having for many months passed two hours 
daily in his company, I had good reason to know that he 
was nothing of the kind. As it was found, after some 
consideration, that at least I could not be implicated, my 
immediate release was ordered. The abbo was sent to 
the conciergerie, that some inquiries might be made into 
the character of the person who had denounced him, con- 
cerning the honesty of whose motives some doubt had 
arisen. 

The us(b I made of my liberty was to solicit an 
audience of the public* accuser, and my request was 
promptly granted. As I write more than half a century 
from the period at which this incident occurred, and 
nearly as long from the well-deserved execution of 
FoUquier, I esm have no party to conciliate, and no end 
to answer except that of truth. This obliges me to 
state that — monster of falsehood and ferocious cruelty 
as this man unquestionably proved himself in his public 
capacity— he received me on this occasion with great 
kindness, and even appeared greatly pleased that it lay 
in his way to serve me. My object was of course to* 
plead for my falsely-accused preceptor, to learn the par- 
ticulars of the accusation, and the name of the accuser. 
It turned out that the individual who had denounced the 
abb€ was one of the officers of the national library, in 
Which Barthelemy held the post of under librarian, and 
that in all likelihood the accusation was made fi'om per- 
sonal motives ; the subordinate having recently received 
a repHmatid for misconduct, accompanied by a threat of 
eventual dismissal in case his conduct were repeated. 
This man Fouquier promised to summon before him, 
fiiliid endeavour to get at the exact truth of the matter. 
Heanwhile, he advised me to interest Carra, the chief 
librarian, and the abb6's official superior, in his favour. I 
Jpst ho tithe, therefore, in obtaining an introduction to 
Oarrh thj^ugh Madame Talien, one of his most intimate 
friends. 

Though Cairra was a terrorist, and a commissioner of 
the revmutionary tribunal, he was a weU-informed man, 
and had the character of being a lover of justice and 
fair pl^. I stated the case to him, and intreated him 
t6 Use ab infiaence iii obtaining a del^ in bringing the 
to &ial, ao that time might be anbrded fyr inquir- 
ing iutd the ttiith of thq accusation, add of the motives 
ivhihS Ifed the Hbfary ^hordinate to make it. Ctoa 
to Use" an ms influence in favour of his vener- 
able c^a^e. 

Hajmfly my exertions were rewarded, and appre- 
heniions for the s^e^ pf my instructor were But of 
short dotation. The pemon who denounced the ace^d 
^e^amined by Cwra and Fouquier, and they aopn 
that his evidence was not to be relied oh, for 
he had acted solely froUi motives of penwnai fOtenge. 
lirM sent foir at ahO^t seyih o’clock oh flie same dar, 
and obtained m oxHler addwsed to the jailer of the oon- 
ciergetle tbe ^ inUnediabt Hb^ra^on of citizen Bain> 


thelemy.* The haste with which I fulfllled my errand, 
and the joy with which I embraced my old preceptor, it 
is only possible to imagine. By eight o-mpekj on the 
same evening the abbe again found himself in to 
nient in the Rue Richelieu, receiving the congratula- 
tions of all those who had heard of his liberation. The 
shock, however, which the danger he had escaped Cem* 
municated to his aged frames he never wholly recovemd 5 
and from that day his spirits and bodily strength de- 
clined. I now ceased to be his pupil; but, till biS death 
in 17 9-, I continued to visit him frequently, both fof 
the benefit of his conversation, and as a tribute of re- 
spect for his great acquirements and private virtues, f 


THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 

A VOLUME, entitled * Illustrations of tlie Law of Kind- 
ness,’ by thi. Montgomery, has been pub- 

lished at Albi*»oy, in the State of New York. It is, as 
a literary work, of little pretension ; but it presents in 
one focus a very considerable number of anecdotes ex- 
emplifying the superiority of Ifiie benevolent over the 
coercive and severe principle, as a means of effecting 
good ends amongst our fellow-creatures; and such 
reasoning as the book contains is animated by all the 
earnestness of an amiable and trusting nature. The 
author classifles his facts into chapters, one of the first 
of which presents scriptural instances, such as that of 
David’s conduct towards Saul in the cave ; another pre- 
sents a brief account of the benevolent proceedings of 
Howard, Oberlin, Fcnelon, &c. showing how the law of 
kindness tended in their lives to the most brilliant 
results. 

In the chapter on the disarming force of kindness, we 
have a story tliat never can be too often told : * It is 
M'ell known that Quakers, or Friends, have adopted the 
non-resistance principle, or the law, “ overcome evU wilii 
good.” The founder of Philadelphia, William Penq, 
w'as completely armed with the spirit of this principle. 
When he visited this country, he came without camion 
or sword, and with a determination to meet the Indians 
with truth and kindness. He bought their land, and 
paid them ; he made n treaty with them, and obsOTVfed 
it ; and he always treated them as men. As a specimen 
of the manner in which he met the Indians, the follow- 
ing instance is very striking. There were some fertile 
and excellent lands which, in 1698, Penn ascertained 
were excluded from his first purchase ; and, as he was 
very desirous of obtaining them, he made the proposal to 
the Indians that he would buy those lands, if they were 
willing. Tliey returned for answer, that they had no 
desire to sell the spot where their fathers were deposited; 
hut to please their father Onas, as they named Penn, 
they said that he should have some of the lands. This 
being decided, they concluded the bargain, that Penn, : 
migho have as much land as a young man coffid travel 
round in one day, beginning at the great river Cos- 
quanco, iiow Kensington, and ending at the great 
river Kallapingo, now Bristol; and, as an equivalent, 
they were to receive a certain amount of English g00u$. 
Though this plan of measuring the land was of th# 
own Selection^ yet they were greatly dissbtisfled 
it after it had been tried; for the young Eng^thr 
man chosen to walk oflT the tr^t of land wnikeit id 
fast and for, as greatly to astonish and tottl^iibe|tn. 
The governor observed this dissatisfactidn, ana asked 
the cause. “ The wldker cheated US,” said thd Ixiikans. 
“ Ah, bow can it be?” said Penn ; “ did ycrti iM)t ckodse 
yourselves to have the land measured in this 
“ True,” replied the Indians ; ‘VbUt whitd a 

big walk.” Some of Penh’s 
said the bargain Was a fair on^ ih# 
dmns ought to abide by And If 
pelled to a a)mpyie^ r ^ hew 

you com0i tbeth''' f ; ...Don’t; see . 

this looks to r S a behigu^t 

jtttifle to.'thi if you; 

hkvB goods first agreed 
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We 
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tte, ;i^ .chfi^rp^y; giyep^^ tjie 

rtMPiking;few48 wi«i| Pem», -vent ‘fi^yay wnUing. 
AwU fWDT weiseagone, stlw goYernor* looking round on 
hii IHeni^ iOxc^ *f . Q how aweet and cheap a thing 

ifticiud^itif it Seme of ^ou sfHske just ^ow of compelling 
thes^ pto'cveat^rei to stick to thekr bargaiii, that is, in 
plUto^^gfHsh/ to^ dgkt; and kill about a 

^ manifested in all his actions to 

the Jildla^s, he was nobly rewarded. The untamed 
savige of the fotoS(t became tfie warm friend of the white 
stranger ; towards Penn and tis followers they buried 
the war-hatchet, and ever evinced the strongest respect 
fbrthem. And when the colony of Pennsylvania was 
pressed tor prolusions, and none could be obtained toom 
other settlements — which Scarcity arose from the in- 
creasicig minibet of inhabitants not having time to raise 
thenenessaty food’-^the Indians cheerfully came forward, 
and^i^lrton the colony^y the fruits of their labours in 
they practised with pleasure, 
b^iiiSe thoy ^nsider^ it an accommodation to their 
** Onas** and his friends. And though Penn 

ioug beeh dead, yet he is not forgotten by the red 
mea; for many of the Indians possess a knowledge of 
hW ipeacealde dispositioh, and speak of him with a tone 
and feeling very different from what they manifest 
when speaking of those whites who came with words of 
treaoheiy on their tongues, and kegs of “ fire-water” in 
their hands, and oppression in their actions.’ 

This anecdote comes before us with particular force 
at |ha i^resent moipcnt, wh^n New Zealand is tottering 
iti consequence of the English following 
[iTOient principle with the natives.* How strange does 
it te, hear ipen talking with ridicule of philon- 
thp^m pQUey, ns something unfitted for human nature, 
when the it is the contrary policy 
that’does no^ snceeed, its invariable consequences being 
tbn ^tnictum and obstruction of all that is good. The 
true tisionarieS in this case are those who dream that 
a lai^e barbarian torce is to be made agreeable in one’s 
mdgbbonrhbod by raisisig in it the e^rit of blind re- 
man is he who acts justly 
abdl^iddy W his untutored neighbours, expectiog they 
W^ ilfht^by TO kept on friendly terms with him. 

h chapter bn insanity, the effect of themildsys- 
aCjtres^ent now practised, in comparison with the 
tormer ctvel JTOth^ illustrated by numerous ex- 
are^es ooleeted from difiEerent sources. The next sec- 
tkm chtplays efi^t of kindness as an element in the 
muatis of, retotming criminals. We pass from these as 
' leett have already been treated in our paper, 

oomb^ to anecdote in which the efficacy of the 
Bt^ pri^j^ in^ c where the other could 

not hkte evinced. It appeared 

originally in Pe l^ of ‘ A llesi- 

dence among the Arabs of the Oreat Desert.’ * In the 
tribe of Kedgde tbei^ was a mare of great reputation 
for beauty aim swiftness, which a member of another 
tribe^ nao^ Daher, v^mently desired to possess 
Having failed to obtain her byuf^ng idl hewas worth, 
he proceeded to effect his objeOt % stratagem. He dis- 
guised himself llkd a lame beggar, and waited by the 
side of a road, knmfibg Nabee, the owner of the 
would soon pass. As toon *118 Kabee appeared, 


r«)8p(M}jt&ble NeMr Zealand settler thus writes io a fr 
itb, tu a iriter which we h^ve smU * The natives i 


i, friend 
sore a 

hi raee, add a«e rapld^ hecomixur efrilised. WSrs 
id. Add oahhibal^ is hetoidie rftr^,\and is 
trihea The lats tfiifOrtuhate lUSkOadre^ Of 
six iMleinea.v e^ S»ss 

Mnated In an uicdatt iiustossiou 
ajft jSiK^howihle OS 4tj wse,iths 



Mier«crlbd># a : 
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for thtoeds^sTI^ stiriltoui^ 

get food V kbit) too,' ‘and rewsffd you.*^ * N^flbdei 

o^red to cairy him homoi but Daher ssid;; ^‘1 ato'ttot^ 
aide to rise*, 1 have not sttongth.” Nabee^^thUkpOtio- 
rdusly dismOimted, brought his mare ne^ and kelpod' 
the beggar to mount hbr. The moment hb ifas isimihtod^ ’ 
Dalier touched her with his heel and started, say iUgv^ 
“ It is I, Daher, who have got her, and am carrying hut 
off.” Nabee called upondilm to stop, which D^to* did. 
Nabee then said, “ Thou hast my mare ; since it plbssee 
God, I wish thee success ; but I conjure toee tell Ho One 
how thou hast obtained her.” “ Why not?” said Daher. 
“ Because some one really ill might remain without aid ; 
you would be tlie cause why no one would perfbrm -an 
act of charity more, from the fear of being dtiped a4 T ■ 
have been.” This discriminating kindn^s isubduod 
Daher ; he immediately dismounted, aiid toturUed' toe* ' 
mare to Nabee ; and when they patted, they parted 
sworn friends.’ Here Mr Montgomery remarks, ‘ Det a ^ 
signal act of revenge, a cold imfeeling instaiice of retalia- 
tion, be knoM'n in our communities, and it excltet hdrror, 
and even the deepest tones of indignation. On the bon- 
trary, let a broad act of benevolence, a noble and dignl- 1 
fied instance of the forgiveness of enemies be exhibited, 
and it is at once admired and coitimended In the warmest 
terms. So true it is that the human heart dislikes the 
principle, “hate your enemies,” and approves the prac- 
tice of the law, “love your enemies.” ’ 

Nothing, we think, could more powerfully enforce 
this doctrine than the efiect of suefi anecdotes as the 
following, which we fully believe could nmt “te read to 
the most debased of our specifS, without raising such 
emotions as to form an ample proof of the superiority of' 
generous over revengeful feeling. The brothers Cheer- 
ible of the novelist are, as is well known, searcely over-- : 
charged portraits of two real English merchants, one 
of whom, we regret to know, is now no more; ' Of 
these men the following story was originally told in a 
Manchester paper. ‘ The elder brother of this house of 
merchant princes amply revenged himself upon a libeller 
-who had made himself merry with the peculiarities of 
riie amiable fraternity. This man published a pamphlet, 
in which one of the brothers (D) was designated as 
“ Billy Button,” and represented as talking largely of 
their foreign trade, having travellers who re^atiy 
visited Chowbent, Bullock Smithy, and other toreigu 
parts. Some “ kind friend ’’had told W. of this pamplw 
let, and W. had said that the man would live to repent 
of its publiuvtion. This saying was kindly conveyed to 
the Uglier, who said that he should take care never to 
l)e in their debt But the man in business does ziot 
always know who shall be his creditor. The autboar of 
the pamphlet became bankrupt, and the brothers held 
an acceptance of his which had been indorsed by the 
drawer, who had also become bankrupt The wantonly- 
libelled men had thus become creditors of the libeller. 
They now had it ui their power to make him repent of 
his aud^ity. He could not obtain his certifioate Vit^r 
out their signature, and witliout it he cotod not; 
into business again. He had obtained the immher 
signatures required by the bankrupt laws, except one. f 

* It seemed folly to hope that the firm Of brothers ' 
would supply the deficiency. Whatl they who hsd 
cruelly been made the laugliing^stock of the pabltc tor- 
get the firong, and tovour the wrong^doetl ; He de*- ' 
spaired; but the claims Of aHifife and dhUdi^ fenced ' 
him at last to make the ;ai}pU(^tihm ^ 

misery, he presented hiqiself at the ' , 

the wronTOct W, was aktoc, xmd Jhls 
to tlie drimquent ‘‘ Shut the 4<>os, sir I’V storey , 
uttered. The doo*’ and toe libeller' ;stoo4 

trembling betore ton libeUkl. He told iUs tide, and 
dueed bis eevtifioato, whkfii was Inttolitljr ~ 
the injured ineiKtoamt ' ' ,• .-i- it.- ■ 

* *f You wrote a immphlet i^^inst to I’f exolaitned 

.,3Gbe-;«TOUeintjexije^^ 

thrown into the fir^; hut this wss not its destinato 








Wr penijand waiting someiktog on ,tb0 doeumeiik < 
h«;ivdie<l it baekivto the vbaukrui»t. ^ w*;t»Oor W4fetch*tex- - 
peeM^ ta nee the^ rogues scoundreli Ubeller V in^ 
seirihei; fhutr fair round: oli^rtt£!te^ tibe 

signattvQ, iOf tke. vflrm ! “ We make it a rule,” aaid W. 
**ll«Ter to reftwe signing tbe certiflcate of an honest 
trfl^efpuuit and we have never heard that you were 
a^jthiog The tear started into the poor man's 

AW* said W. my saying was true. I said you 
wQuidihTe to repent writing that pamphlet. 1 did not 
meanit AS a threat; X only meant that some day you 
would^ fchow Us better, and would repent you had tried 
tofinjnce U8. I see you repent of it now.” I do, I do,” 
saidftbe’ grateful man. “ Well, well, roy dear fellow,” 
saidfW. .‘‘yoa know us now. How do you get on? 
What are you goii^ to do?” The poor man stated that 
ha hadiih^iands who could assist him when his certificate 
Wasi obtained. ; But how are you off* in the mean- 
time?” And tlie . answer was, that, having given up 
everything to his creditors, he had been compelled to 
stint-his family of even the common necessaries, that he 
might be enabled to pay the cost of his certificate. “ My 
dear ibllow,” said W. this will never do — your family 
must not suffen Be kind enough to take this ten pound 
note; to your wife from me. There, there, my dear fel- 
low^nay, don’t cry — it will be all well with you yet. 
Keep up your spirits, set to work like a man, and you 
will raise your head yet.” The overjiowered man en- 
deavoured ill vain to express his thanks — the swelling 
in his tliroat forbade words; he put his handkerchief to 
Ms face, aud went out of the door crying like a child/ 

*X am almost convinced,’ says the author, ‘ that there 
never yet was an instance in wliicli kindness has been 
fairly exercised, but that it has subdued the enmity op- 
posed to it. Its first efi’ort may not succeed, any more 
tlwm one shower of iMn can reclaim the burning desert ; 
but let it repeatedly shed the dew of its holy inlluenco 
upon the revengeMl soul, and it will soon become beau- 
tiful with every flower of tenderness. Let any person 
put the question to his soul, whether, under any circum- 
stimces, he can deliberately resist continued kindness? 
and a Toaoe of affection will answer, that good is omni- 
potent in overcoming evil. If the angry and revengeful 
person would only govern his passions, and light tlie 
lamp of afifection in his heart, that it might stream out 
in his features and actions, he would soon Mscover a wide 
difference in his communion with tlio world. The gentle 
would no longer avoid him -, flnends would not approach 
him with a frown ; the weak vrould no longer meet him 
with dread ; children would no longer shrink from him 
with fear ; he would find that Ms kindness wins all by 
its smile, giving them confidence, and securing their 
friendsMp.* 


to. j5Q to LanpaahiM ; 


V FACTORY LIFE. 

If has become a sort of fashion to speak of factory life as 
something unusually dismal — attended by great and pecu- 
liar both to the body and mind — nn unnatural scctie of 
labour piirancd in disagreeable circumstances, and without 
any n# tlio pleasures which cheer human beings under toil. 
Thai ithese Ideas are at least not universally true, we have 
long»fbeeii oonvineed, for any fiictorics wliich wo have h^ 
poned to see, iMUiveyod entirely opposite impressions. To 
the lil^^etfect fei the folk>wlp^ letter, referring toitUe fae- 


1 hSlfwSFMy p^ try to give you some idea of 

• thii/iityfo'hif th^ fiklioty population, as it ap|>eared to me 
dnKnig'My Teebht visit to the north of England. X heed ! 
nwliShind":^^ forward in the^eWS- 

papAm i^lMtO tlldanfeovAblo of the oi^efai^nir, 

for tke^lnade .«dck:«n > 
impression on me, that it was with rduetimce l ooneqnted 


and seated next a gentleMan to 

clover and intelligfeht mabJ ■ Ih * tlic ' e^se 
1 mentioned that I was going to LartO«Shhi<ei 
and asked, “ What On earth ebuld 

he would as soon think of gomg to St Gi^ tli^it Aaai 
a horrid place— factories all over; that ^the 
starvation, o]»prcssion, and ovear-workr had lalmqet, 5 

form of humanity; and that the mill-owncxs 
pampered race, feeding on the very vltajs, of thgk ,W 
people.'’ I answ'crcd, that this was a dreadful .^iiito ol; 
things; and asked in what i>art hifhad seen siich misery 
He replied, that “ ho had never seen it, but that tie had bOeU 
ioM that it existed ; and that, for his part, he never 
in the manufacturing districts, and that he nfn'icr 
Tliis gentlcajpfjiyi. w-as one of the very numerous body of 
people whi^>«lpf^ reports without ever taking the trouble 
of inquiring if' t* vy be true or false. , 

I will ]>ass over my journey as having nothing to do with 
the subject of this letter, and ask you to aecoiupany me ou 
iny iirst visit to a cotton-milL \^re 1 competent to the 
task, which 1 am nut, it would be useless for me to doBorihe 
to you the nature of factory-work ; it is one of those ttuiigs 
of which it is iiupoBsible to fonu any notion by explanation 
or desa’iption, and which requires a minntc and persotial 
examination to be at all able to conqirchend. I foupd the 
mill a largo building, w'ith a wide stone staircase, easy of 
ascent, and very clean. The workuig-roome are spaclcms, 
well ventilated, and lofty, kept at an equable temperature; 
and, like all parts of the factory, exceedingly clean. There 
jifo a number of windows in each room, indeed so niais^y, : 
that I wondered if they had any window-dpty ^ . X 

particularly noticed that there was no crpvvding qf.ib)io 
workpeople, for the machines occupy so niuch room (is to_ 
make it impossible ; each operative has liiiH or her rsbge tq^ 
superintend, and there is rarely any occasion for 
come in contact with one another. ^ 

I spent some time looking at the machines, th® mbtlbit* ^ 
and shape of which I can best give yoti my notloni bf 
graceful; one in particular delighted me: I belieVy itiy* 
called the “ mule-caniage it recedes, and then retutni 
so gracefully, that 1 was almost going to say that the effeat i 
was picturesque, but this Iknow yoii would laughmt ^ how* ^ 
ever, I can assure you that the brijghtneBB of the tnachmyry^ 
which looks lilve steel, and the rfigularify of its motions, 

f »niduce a ioui cnsamhle which has a novel and striking eiffect. 
t seems to me that the machines can do evpiry^ng but 
s]])cak. It has been asserted, and is gcimridly befleved, 
that the operatives, while at work, are obfi^d to assume 
painful and nnmitural attitudes, and that tneso aititudes, 
from daily repetition, gradually settle into confirmed de- 
formity. This is most untrue, for the h<*aviest part of the 
labour is cxetnited by the steam-engine or watqr-whecl, 
and it is watclifulnesB and oarc, not bodily exertion, that 
is required from the oi>erative : this oaro consists in seeing 
tiiat the machinery acts, and in no instanoe did 1 see any 
ouqln a constrained or pnmfvil iKisition, Although thevj 
have ”ttlo or no bodily labour, yet the attention wMob 
they lu.ve to bestow on their eniploymont prevents any 
conversation going on. This, I think, is an adv^tage 
where persons of both sexes work in the same room. ; 

The propriety of demeanour and appearance of the OpO- 
ratives caiiriot fail to impress a visitor most fevouiubly* 1 
observed that great, care had been bestowed upon t];|q ' 
‘‘ boxing lip” of dangerous machinery, and was 
accidents were very rare, and timt. When tb0y>'diid|nc^ 
they wore the “ result of the greater 
genoc.” After examining everything* I. 
elusion tluit tlie nature of factory Ja^qnr w^^^ 
deteriorating effect on those , ^ engf^od m It V^qjh , , 
opinion t \v^ confirmed by sceiim the bcaltuy 
of the operatives about me. Many girls wore at worl^ 
and all— -I may say all, for X ^w. 
healthy and hoppy* ', 

from fourteen to three or v'^ 

larly notieed ; she was 9i tlm ^ 

would be no easy xnattor iftimateh sims f 

you^ never'' saw 
and was 
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llUiilcoiild easily believe on looking ro^nd, ipv they ail 
aeemed hearty and comfortable. On going into the tniU, 
the h^malea take off their clothes in e room asfdgned them 
for tlie pnriK>se, put on a working dress, and* when the 
day’s labour is over, rcsnine their walking drew in which 
they go home. 1 noticed that, although in working cos- 
tome, almost every girl had on a bead necklace: this, I 
suppose, they rotained from a very pardonable feeling of 
vauiiy. 

I believe the' averaTO wages of tlie young women em- 
ployed varies from ei^t to nine shillings a- week, and the 
younger ^rls and boys from five to seven. If an operative 
has a ntiinbOr bf children, he TCncrally endeavours to pro- 
cure employment for them at the mill where he works, 
and their united eamiftg;s make them veiy comfortable. 
In country factories (which I am describing) the mother 
of the family seldom goes to work, but remains at home to 
take care of the house, mind the infant, and pri;i>are the 
meals for her husband and elder children. 

Some who live at a distance from tlie mill bring their 
dinner with them, and have their tea brought them by a 
younger brother or sister ; but those who live near gene- 
rally go home to their meals. The mill-proprietors, in 
many instahccs, have l^aiilt small houses very near their 
factories, Which the pfoplc rent, and thus have but a short 
distance to go either to work or meals. I remember one 
dky iheeting a party of boys, about twelve in number, 
paying about the mill between the hours of tv-elve and 
one, wnich is allowed them for dinner. Each boy had in 
his hand an immense piqpe of wliat he called “apple pastry.” 
It was composed of thick cnist, top and bottom, and layers 
of apples between. I’hcy were full of glee, eating away, 
langlung, and talking. I stopped and spoke to them ; they 
Bald that they lived at some distance from the mill, and 
had brought their dinner with them, which they were then 
eating; that their parents were hand-loom w'cavers, and 
worked at home. I asked whether tliey would rather 
work with their fathers or at the mill ? Tliey replied 
unanimously, ** At the mill, for there we know what time 
we have to work, and when to stop ; but at home we have 
to go on and on, and hardly cam anything.” I asked how’ 
many meals a-day they had, and what each wa^ composed 
of? One boy, who acted as spokesman for the rest, replied, 
^*'Why, in the rooming, before going to work, we have tea 
axwi buttered cakes ; for dinner, we have either pastry 
like this,” holding it up, “ or meat ; in the evening tliey 
bring us tea and buttered cakes again; r nd ut night, when 
we go homo from work,^e get milk anu. porridge,” They 
ran off laughing, thinking, no doubt, that 1 had detained 
them quite long enough. Farther on, I saw a man seated 
pn aoiiiO stones, with a little tray, covered with a w’hite 
on his knees ; on this tray was a large meat pie — 
I think mutton, by its appearance — from wliieh he was 


rady womah #aii leariing against a hedge, viewing, with 
g^t the inroads wiiich the man w\as making 

oh They were man and wife; but, as they lived 

Bundle (ijBlahee mill where he worked, the good 

wdnlah brou^t her husband for his dinner the pie 
whl^ I hihi enjoying. I thought what a great deal 
of i^ty hiis been 'thrb™ away upon these people, who seem 


to enjoy every feomfort, while our unfortunate Irish pcasan- 
tty think themkelves happy if they can get enough pota- 
toes to supply the cfavlrig of nature, and to whom the 


taste of meat is unknown. Feeling pretty well satisfied 
that the optatives fhd their children did not suffer much 
from hunger, I heki Mt anxious to see the interior of the 
cottages, 'nieae cottages fbiih qtdte a village, and have 
been built by the proprietor of the mill for the accommo- 
dation of his workpeople, to Whom he rents them at the 
very moderate rate of from 2s. tb 38. 4d. per W'eok. I 
was informed hy the operative thai ;|Mrmiiteion to tent one 
of these cottages was regarded as a TOVopr—that is, was a 
t^ard for good conduct and industry ; and that any 
pfe^Bon guilty of vie© or hnmoiality wouM be immediately 
WKkiissed. The Mtagea are built of slb^e, in a very open 
afe*te***o*i ; they contain from ter to six roomts 
cottages contain a parlour, kitnheii, 

; each' t^hen^^ ■ 

mgK found them 


and wcll-foniiehed ; indeed so much so as to oocasion me 
great Biirpiriee. Som|rof the parlours were oarpeted, and 
all eontamed chairs, cables, pietures, and generally a clpok 
in the oorner. In one house I notioed a large sampler, 
elaborately worked ; this was framed, and han^g over the 
chimney-piece: the woman of the l^puse exliibit^ it 'adth 
great pride, said that If was her da^htcr''B work, that she 
had been for some years working at thU factory, and w^as 
just then expecting ,her home to dinner. She told us that 
her husband, dangniet, and two sons worked at the mill ; 
that their united eamings made them very comfortable ; 
“indeed they wanted for nothing.” Tlie kitoheu gmtes 
particularly attracted my attention, they were so large, 
and each had an oven and boiler attached to : indeed 
one of the great blessinj^s that these people eidoy is good 
fires ; these they have in perfection, snd at a very cheap 
rate ; I believe they buy coal at as low as 58. a ton. The 
blazing fires in every house add greatly to the appearance 
of comfort, and no doubt contribute to the health of the 
pcoj>le, as well ns iriaterially assisting in their culinary 
arrangements. In all the cottages we went up stairs to the 
bed- rooms, at the particular request of the good women, 
who seem to take a pride in letting visitors see the order 
and neatness in which everything is kept. The beds were 
very comfortable ; had generally curtains of striped blue- 
and-white calico, good w'arm blankets, and coarse but 
very white sheets. There were generally chests of drawers, 
containing the wardrobes of the families, and many cap- 
boxes, wliich, on peeping into, we saw w’ere full of some 
wry smart licad-dressos for the wives and daughters. Tlie 
boys and girls of the family always occupied diffei’ent 
rooms, tlie parents managing to stow^ away tlie younger 
children in tiieir own apartment. I understood that this 
w'fw a iM>int upon which the landlords were very strict. In 
all the liouses we saw Dibles, and in one two some 
attempt at a book -case ; the boftks were generally on reli- 
gious subjects, and all of a strictly moral tendency. In 
one or two of the cottages we perceived, by the neatly- 
spread table and the savoury smell wliich saluted us on 
entering, that |>reparations were being made for dinner, 
and therefore declined proceeding up stairs, notwitlistand- 
ing the assurance of the g6od woman “ tliat we were quite 
welcome.” Altogether, tliere is nothing in these cottages, 

I assure you, to offend the most fastidious taste ; but, on 
the contmry, every visitor must feel gratified by the order, 
comfort, and cleanliness that are everywhere visible. 

Wo next proceeded to another part of the village, and 
came to some small houses with gardens before the doors. 
In a comer of one of the gardens there were some bee-hives, 
and all about, neatly arranged, little flower-beds. Into 
this house we went, and found the mother surrounded by 
lier young rbildren. Her husband was one of the foremen 
in tlie neighbouring mill, and the furniture and general 
aspect of licr house were even superior to what I have before 
described. »She w'as herself a very nice person, with ap- 
pearance and manners far superior to her station. I 
thought it likely that slie had been lady^s-maid or house- 
keejier in a gentleman’s family before her marriage ; but 
no — from youtli she hod worked at the mill, and, I was 
told, was a fair specimen of the best class of the factory 
population. I have before mentioned that it is rare in 
country mills for married w^omen to to to work, and you 
can easily imagine tliat the care of their house and chil- 
dren is quite enough for them. I went into a little back 
kitchen in this house, and saw a pan with, I should think, 
tctt or a dozen large loaves in it ; they looked tempt- 
ing, and I asked for a slice. Tlie good woman immediately 
cut a thick piece, I never have tasted better bread ; 
praised it, and 1 asked if she would give foe a loaf to brf^ 
to London. She Seemed surprised at this request, but 
immediately replied, “ with pleasure.’^ I explauq^ t^t tpy 
reason fd!^ asking was id show it to iiriy frisudd^ln Jjqndch, 
who would not believe that tKoTAnoaaldrc Oj^atlyea yrere 
80 well off. She seemed qutie oitfen^^ aud ex- 

claimed, “Oh dear, foa’fofo I’fo ^ure yod shall have the 
loaf ; we arc by no means objects of This wqman , 

interested me very much; her chijdreu ^ere ebinfprtably 
dressed, audwsU-Mliiit% 4lt^thter, f ha m uu alt 
deportment qtdtpl^ ifoy^i% 

The foclqry seh^ ne# my al^teBfofc At 

these CTW .edv^i6n.:mdfi| ih- 

pei^or portfoua of the 
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I tmdenitood that great oare was taken to proonre compo- 
tent^toachcrs, in aider tlmt the h6ui\ allowed the children 
for ^odnoation may be improtod to Ihe utmost. Having 
visited and been much natifiod with the schools in my 
neighbourhood, we oho daydrovo some miles to look at a 
Bchoolrhouso which a ihill-proprietor has just built lor the 
use of the children employed in his factory. It was a 
beautiful day ; and, as we were enjoying ourselves going 
along slowly, we met a number of persons, men, women, 
and children, dressed in their Sunds^ clothes, and walking 
on gaily. On asking the reAsotiiof so many going in pro- 
cession, they told lis that they were the operatives from a 
neighbouring mill ; that their employer’s eldest son had 
just come of ago ; that they had all been invited to dine, 
and were to have great rejoicings to celebrate the event. 
'JE'faey looked as Imppy and merry as possible. Wo stopped 
for a few hours at a friend’s liouse, and were soon con- 
vinced that what had been told us relative to the rejoicings 
was no exaggeration, for we heard gun after gun fired, and 
various other sounds of festivity. My companion observed 
that it was very pleasing to see such good feeling betwe<m 
the masters and men. Our host replied that this was no- 
thing unusnai ; that the employers and employed met fre- 
l|uently ; and that, if we would accompany liim an<l his 
, wife that very evening to a temperance teiv party, we would 
have an opportunity of seeing the cordiality and good fel- 
lowship between the operatives and their employers. To 
the tea-party accordingly we went, and found a large room 
crowded with persons of both sexes, all from the mills. It 
was divided into compartments, something like pews in a 
church, holding eight or nine each ; a table in the middle 
covered with cups, saucers, teapots, plates of cake and 
bread and butter, an^ a lady presiding at each table. Every- 
thing went off most orderly ; and after the tea-things 
were clear<yl a\^ay, a gentleman, who had coinc? some miles 
for tlie purpose, addressdd the company, not in a conde- 
scending manner, hut in a way that gave you an idea that 
they were all friends met together to exchange mutual 
good wishes, and encourage one another in the cause of 
tcinporancc. The whole affair went off with as little breach 
of propriety, or even otiviuette, as if it liad been in a 
fttshlouable drawing-room ; no noise or confusion of any 
kind. Altogether, it was a very pleasing sight to -see the 
different ranks thus mixing together, and must, I am sure, 
encourage kindly feeling on l>oth sides. 

I believe w'e "were on the subject of schools, and, indeed, 
going to visit one, when the proeession of operatives in- 
terfered, and caused this digression ; how^ever, we went to the 
school, and I have never seen a more elegant or convenient 
building devoted to the purposes of education. It was 
welHiglited, ventilated, and fintiished with the best api>ar 
ratus for being lighted with gas and heated wdth wami 
water. The cost must have been very considerable. The 
proprietors bear all the expenses, hut require the children 
to pay twopence a-wcek for instruction, which twopence 
they allow' to accumulate as a reserve fund, and pay back 
I to each pupil at the age of twenty-one. The boys and girls 
j have separate rooms, and different teachers for each. The 
! children looked remarkably neat, healthy, and intellij^t. 

Altogether, this school was the most complete thing of 
the kind I ever saw, and convinced me that tho proprietors 
must have the education and improvement of the children 
deeply at heart, when they go to such trouble and expense 
to attain it. 

Now that I have seen the factory people at their work, 
in their cottages, and in their schools, I am totally at a loss 
to account for the outcry that has been made against them. 
They are better clothed, better fed, and better conducted 
than many other classes of working-people. The mill- 
owners, as for as I can jiidge, are most anxious to contri- 
bute to thClt happiness and welfore, and the ^eratives 
themselves ioeini ■ qiiite oo^ented with their situation. 
With respect to infont, brl more properly, juvenile la- 
bouri I do hot see how, it cah be dispensed with. 1 think 
twelve or fourteen is the age the law appoints for their 
• admlsSioil to tlfo' mills, and I have been told that they are 
^eh sent to WNjrk In the opal mines until they aie old 
etiough for ^ the mills. The wages these children pmeure 
fo absolutely freoessiiry fot t!ir& support, and were they 
depending on theiar parents, they would not have their four 
meals »^y, msphaps no% one. In foot, I cannot o^e^ tp * 
empm Wbion giyes the^^c^ I have describ^^ And 
u^lp it s & pro^dca fo^'for 

tuev^Bhsaid'aiiiweS^k^ '''lilyiuplpion Is,, that at- 

the * masses ^ es*w bfoad by the sweat of 


their brows, we cannot expect to see them better off, 
more comfortable, or more happy than thff'footory ope- 
ratives of the north of England. 

As my letter has now reached rather an m“^*«iontable 
length, I will conclude, hoping, however, that ypur Impres- 
sions about mills and mill-owners will be 
by its perusal.’ 


MEANS OP IMPROVING AND PRESERVING 
HEAIVTH. 

1. Habitual cheerfulnkss and composure pF iriNp, 
arising from peace of conscience, constant relianoe oil thb 
goodness of God, and the exercise of kindly feelings towards 
men. I’eace of uiind is as essential to health as it is tp 
happiness. 

2. Strict control over the AprEriTES and passions, wijDh 

a fixed abjior of all excess and all unlawful gratidpa- 
tions whaj6p<^^:i He that would enjoy good health miist 
be ‘ temperate ^ all things,’ and hahitually exercise the 
most rigid self-government ; for every sort of vicious indut- 
gence is highly injurious to health ; first, in its im- 

mediate elf ecis on the body ; and, next, indirectly^ in the 
pei’pctual dissatisfaction and anxii^ty of mind which it 
mvariably occasions. 

3. Early rising ; and in order to this, take no supper, 
or if .any, a very slight one, and go early lo bed. The mur 
U/bre Ix'd-time should be spent in agreeable relaxation, or 
in such exercises only as tend to compose the mind and 
promote inward peace and cljeerfulness. 

4. Simplicity, moderation, and regularity with re- 
spect TO DIET. A judicious selection of the articles of fopd, 
(he careful avoiding of unwholesome dainties, and whatever 
lias proved hurtful to tlie constitution. The quantity ojf 
food sliould be proportioned to tho amount of exercise a 
person undergoes. Sedentary i>coj>le should be rather ab^ 
HtemiouH : their food sliould be nutritious, easy of digea- 
tion, and moderate in quantity. Seldom eat anything 
between tho regular meals. 

5. To he very sparing in tho use of wine and other 
stimulants. TlK‘y may sometimes be employed tef advan- 
tage in cases of extreme debility or extraordinary labour ; 
but, und(;»r any circumstances, if too freely or too frequently ! 
indulged in, they wull most certainly impair your health 
and shorten your life. 

6. Take your meals wdih as much, quiet and comport 
as possible. Bustle, velicment di.^cussion, had news, dis- 
agreeable companions, and all vexatious excitement, should 
be carefully excluded at meal-times. 

7. Eat very slowly, with a view' to the thorough mas- 
tication of your food : rather forego a meal, or take but half 
the needful quantity, than cat too fast. 

8. Refrain from doth mental and bodily exertion 
FOR A SHORT TIME AFTf:R THE PRINCIPAL MEAL. If imme- 
diate exei-tion be required, only a slight repast should lie 
taken instead of tlio usual meal. N.B. — Never ieat a full 
meal w'hen the body is heated or much foti^ied with 
cxcrcisKL Wait till you are sornewliat refreshed by a snort 
intcrv'>l of repose. If faint, a little soup may be safely 
taken uicanwhile. ^: " 

9. Occasional abstinence. Whenever the system fo 
feeble or disordered, diminish the quantity of your foodi 
and allow yourself more time for exercise. In oasa^ .of 
slight indisposition, a partial or a total fest will ofteA n 
found the best restorative. 

10. Take no' physic, unless it be absolutely ueoasaM®* 

LeaVn, if possible, how t<» k?ep well without it. 14 ^ 

real indisposition, consult a oompeteut medical adViaer 
without delav ; and implicitly attehd to hfo direc^itum^ OQ 
for as you think ho is fully acquainted wit|i your donati- 
tution, and with the best means of treating yom? disorder. 
Never risk your health and life either by ndgjt^lfog '^eriW 
illness, or by tampering udth quack remodlea. 

11. Gentle exercise should be fokea r^ 

hours a-day at least ; and it must i^er be fomtten that 
CHEERFULNESS is au csBetiilal fogredfoAt fo all henefioial 
exercise. Mental relaxation Ifr wed^lMe fOOiety, too, 
should be sought as often as dim ampdifoii to 
other important lyill v ^ ‘ ’ * 

12. The importance of and 

in every paaftlctd^' niM’' not ' ’^ho' fchoro§g||i... 

VENttLArtoX df- of 

and orderly Of our habitation. 
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cantiibute, t&ottgli indirectly, yet ceftAixily 
to promote .both health and oheeifidneas : m Ihc ebnttary 
state o£ things is generally found to produce dlseoiofott, 
nervooi iialtationj and depression of spirits. 

[The maicims -were ooai]>Qaed by a tea<Aier, for the purpose 
of being, printed in a large type/shd hung up in his school.] 


aitd is performed by tiie Mes’srs De La Rue, who 

eUo^foy thirtv-nine folders on an average ; and a quick liand 
can fold 3^00 in a day. 

Mr Barlow next noticed some statistical concluidons ; — 
.One engraving on Mr Perkins’ liard steel-roller will afford 
fbW transfers to soft steel plates : these again will, when 
liard^ed, admit of 60,000 impressions being pulled fh>m 
eaeh, so that one origboal will afford 100,800,000 impres- 
sions of labels, ^elve years ago, common cnvelo]K's were 
sold at one shilUng the dozen (now the postage envelope, 
with its medallion, may be bought wholesale at half a 
farthing, exoKisiye of the stamp) ; and yet, though the 
manufhctttre is peculiarly costly^ it returns a small profit 
to the government. More than two hundred and twenty 
mUlions of r^hat^eable letters were posted in 1843 ; so that, 
supposing all the letter-boxes in the United Kingdom to be 
open twelve hours itt the day, and Jto communicate with 
one large spout, the letters would keep flowing through it 
at the mean rate of fborteen in a ceeond. 

CHXKSSg PtJTFING. 

^e. following, wldch is a v^lbal translation of an ink- 
shop^hiil at Canton, equals any^ibg in the pufiing 
;,:jar|^ty eVv j)r|j ^ht to such adtonlshing per^tlon by bur ovm 

(prosperous in the 

"hej . fine ! .Ancient shop, great-giimd-. 
^d self, make tins iw jr i^ 
Iwfd'i picked. tvltK''eaab,' 'seib&l '1^' ' 


POSTAGE-LABELS AND ENVELOPES. 

< tho.^ facts relative to the manufacture of our 
preset postage-labels and envelopes may not be uuin- 
teiesting to the reader. They are gleaned from a paper, by 
the Bev. J. Barlow, on tlie Chemical and Mechanical 
^ Processes, and the Social influences of the Penny Post, 
read at a recent meeting of the London Royal Institution, 
t'lie adhesive labels, or ‘queen’s heads,’ as they arc com- 
nionly called, are executed by Messrs Perkins, Bacon, and 
t*etoh, on Mr Perkins’ principle of steel-engraving by 
trausfeiv This process depends on the property of iion to 
hceoiuc hard or soft as it receives or loses a small quantity 
of earbofi- 7 the soft plates receiving impressions of the 
brij^Ul hardened engraving, and tiien being tcnq>cred to 
tliO hecessary hardness for the puriioacs of the printer. 
Mr B^ow lays great stress on the absolute identity of 
every ^graving, ho#ever numerous, produced by this 
method. The engine-work on the adhesive labels is of so 
close a pattern, that it cannot be taken oil* by lithography 
,OT Art ; while, on the other hand, the 

eye is so accustomed to notice slight differences bctw'een 
One fhoe and another, that the most skilful imitators of a 
minute engraving of a human countenance (like that of the 
sovereign on the label) could not jiossibly avoid such a 
deviation from wdiat he was copying as would insure the 
doteetion of forgery. With regard to the qualities of the 
oblbuted inks vrith which the labels are printed, Mr 
Bariow remarks, that though sufflciently i>ermanent to 
ivithitand the effects of sun-light, ruin, they would be 
discharged by any fraudulent attempt to remove the 
Obliterating purpose of issuing the labels 

a second time. The gum used for fixing the labels to 
letters is chiefly derived from jKitato starch, and therefore 
perfectly innocuous. 

The manufacture of the postage-envelope is effected by 
many powerful, yet accurate machines. The paper is pe^ 
v^ed by coloured threads, as a security against fraud ; 

' s^ when sent from the manufactory of Mr Dickinson, it 
W dcEvered to the firm of Messrs DeL^t Rue. It is there 
cut into lozenges, by the engine of Mr Wilson, with the 
uthuwt.prcoisiott, and at the rate of sixty or eighty thou- 
fond a tmnute. Previously to being stamped, each lozenge 
iMMS 'h tiotch cut in each side for the convenience of folding : 

^ IlKis Is done by an anralar chisel. The envelopes arc then 
at Somerset House, by a machine which combines 
' tlm of printing and embossing — ^thc invention of 

tlic late Sir W. Congreve. The last process, the folding 


I s^ very good ink, prime oost is very. This 
bit is heavy ; so is jpld. The eye of thO drufftm gutters 
and dazzles, so dom this ink. No. otie maias like it. 
Others who make ink, make it fat m sake of accumu^ 
lating base coin aiid cheat, while 1 make it oidy for a 
name. Renty of A-kwai^tsaes (Mtlemen) know my ink 
— my family never cheated— they nave, always borne a good 
name. I make ink for the ** Son of Heavqn,” and aU the 
mandarins in the empire. As the roar of the tiger extends 
to every place, so dofts the fame of the “ dragon's jewel” 
(meaning Ids ink). Oom^, all A-kwah-itsaes, come to my 
shop and see the si^ Tae^shing at the side of the door. 
It is Seaou-shwuy Street (Small Water Street), outside 
the south gate.’ 

The ‘prosperous in the extreme' is equal at least to 
the ‘one million capital’ of any of our insurance offices ; 
wliilc ‘ great-grandfather, grandfather, father, and self,' 
throws utterly into the shade the claim to antiquity and 
stability so f)ftcn jput forth in our homo prospectuses 
under the captivating announcement of ‘ established in 
*1792.’ The epithets ‘fine, fine, hard, very hard,’ &o. 
which the ink-maker bestows on his article, are quite as 
attractive, and certainly more definite, ibkn tlio ‘super- 
royals and extra-superfines* of our oountrymen ; the ‘picked 
with care, selected with attention,’ rivals any day the 
‘purchased by Mr Jones himself, who has just returned 
from the London, Manchester, and Glasgow markets 
while ‘glittering and dazzling like the eye of tlie dragon,’ 
is decidedly a poetical flourish to which none of our black- 
ing-makers have yet had the hardihood to aspire. Again, 
the modest assertion, that others make ink for the sake of 
accumulating base coin and cheat, while our hero does it 
‘ only for a name,* i« wliat we need nq^er expect from tlu? 
self-aaerifieing patriotism of John Bull, ‘ immense’ as are the 
‘ sacrifices* which he professes evciy scasoh to^ffer to the 
! purchasing public. ‘ I sell to livf? by my trade,’ says John ; 
‘ if I didn’t, wouldn’t you call me a fool h’ Smith and 
C/O. profess to sell at the ‘ smallest remunerating profit 
the Canton ink-maker goes ahead, and tells his customers 
tliat ‘ prime cost is very.’ ‘ The old-established firm of 
Brown and Brown’ bears a most excellent character — no- 
body doubts it ; but we question much if the modesty of 
tlic partners will allow them in their next handbill to assure 
the public that their family ‘ never cheated,* or that they 
themselves have * always borne a good name.’ ‘ 1 make 
ink for the “ Son of Heaven,” and all the mandarins in the 
empire,’ is iij>sidc8 any day with ‘ patronised by her most 
[ gracious majesty, the principal nobility and gentry while 
I the ‘ everywhere fame^ of the dragoirs jewel extends un- 
doubtedly over a much wider field thah that oeoupied by 
the ‘ principal dealers in the United Kingdoms.’ 


SOUNDS AT SEA. 

The weary sea is tranquil, and tlic broeze 
Hath simk to elcop on its dow-heaving breast. 

All sounds have passed away, asve such as pleasG 
The ear of night, who loves that music best 
Tho din of day would drown. The wanderer's swig. 
To whoso swoet notes tlie mingled oharms belong 
Of sadness linked to joy ; tho breakers small 
(Like pebbled rills) that round the voiisers bow 
A dream-like murmur make— the splasli and fall 
Of waters crisp, as rolling calm and slow, 

Bbc laves alternately her shining sides— 

The flap of sails that like white garments vast, 

Bo idly hang on each gigantic mast— 

Tho regular tread of him whose skill presldeB 
O’er tho night-watch, and whose brfef fitful word 
The ready hemisnaan echoes : these lew; spmatdii 
AreVll that break foe stfllncsaiihat eu^^ 

Our lonely dwidliiig im the dnsky 
But yet the vlsion|»y soul Is sdrred, 

While fancy hears full many a 
Float o'er the conscious sea I The oMme and hour 
Control the spirit with myifter^ ^ 

And'wfldunnttemMethouiihte ' 

^ . . That make ul-ynamfo'iito^ 


FuhlidiedhyW. 
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! '"tHK FIRST LUCIFER. 

ABbuf this time an extraordinary event happened in 
Jjtelgh, nothing less than the introduction of lu- 
ciier matclies. You must know that Provost Dicki- 
sun wwS a very funny man, always contriving home 
ptoY df joke to pet a laugh at amongst his com- 
panlonSi and turning mostly all sorts of things into a 
I ridicuiei so that the town was never well out of one 
piece of waggery of his till it was into another. The 
I protest had been in Edinburgh one market-da}", and 
had seen the things called instantaneous lights or Incifer 
matches at the inn 'where he put up. I daresay it 
must be dfijpen years since ; so you see it's not a story 
of yesterday that I am £oing to tell you. Well, the 
plfovost ivas uncommon taken up with the lucifers, 
winch he thought the grandest thing lie had evei seen, 
keeping off gas and steam ; a great improvement they 
were stir(»ly upon the flint and tinder-box, which you 
might often hammer at fur half an hour at a time, 
ana hoi; get a light after all. bo the provust, what docs 
ho dia hut gives a friendi that was going to Edinburgh 
on business, eighteenpence to buy a box of lucifer 
matches— they were eighteenpence then, though every 
lagged bairn is now selling them for a penny. 
Wejl, m, matter as to the price. The provost never 
regarded any expense when he had a juke in his head. 
His friend — it w^os William Thomson the merchant — 
brings out the box of lucifers next da} , and hands it to 
the provost, who took him under a stnet pifomise to 
keep all quiet for two or three days. 

Now, you must understand, next door to the provost 
there was a man they called banders Niven, that kept 
a pubUc-houso, a decent quiet sort of a body as could 
be, with quarter boots and whings hi them, and a wee 
head, aud the hair aye stroked smooth Over his 
brow, band^s was tacksman of the customs of the 
burgh, and in that way was well known to the provost 
and the council. His house was principally for trades- 
men } but there was one good back<^room with a carpet 
iu*t, that answered very well for two or three of the 
tmi^Ses who ^fght oo wanting to have a chat in the 
kvehing over bf toddy. So the provost, what does 
.he devise but givp Sanders Niven a fright with 

the idciisrf . Wh!y, ym Jehow, Sanders hod never heard 
oflucUfett fiff his days ? I daresiiy if you hod named 

them to hliui qy Mveipiim an account of them, he would 
have been ^ ^ provost asks 

faille Brydoue, and idm Deau of Ouiid'-<*that’8 John 
tir^uhsrt that wiysetf; and one or two more, 

into Ssiidom^s Ibnimai wham he said there was 
to and, accordingly, by 

tndsb of us 

rSpWim single W 

thkr us nil liSSIIpM; mquW. When Saedets 


brought in jug and glasses, the provost asked hhn 
how ho difb'^d requested that he would come in and 
sit down a wtaUw., which ho blithely consented to, and 
in five minutes in comes Sanders with his hotter cost . 
on, and a clean ashed face, and*his hair new combed,^ 

‘ Come away in bye, Sanders,* says the provost, ‘ and 
dinna sit on the door, but go into the fire, for really it^s 
a coldish kind of night, and the wind’s unco sair in f!ho 
cast. Have ye brought a glass for yoursell, Sanders 
‘ Ay, that I hue, provost— mucklo obleeged to you.* 

I And so banders sat down, and the toddy was made 
real good by the dean, who was a grand hand at a 
AjkI we all began to converse on the topics of thO day, 
the landlord taking his share of both the toddy and the 
chat as well as the rest. Ry and by we came to talil: fji 
two now improvements that the provost had a Urbkt 
hand in — namely, the new-seating of the kirk, HJftd tib^ 
new arrau cements in tlie kirkyard. He liad made both 
the living and the dead sit about most ostonishins^jh^ 
The provost v as very great upon both subjects. Hi* 
would have been nothing at aU to make the Uiring fblk 
shift their plac<»3 a little in the kirk where it was 
cesBory ; but when he began to meddle with tha dead 
folk, there was a terrible storm raised about his Sors. 
His object, you must know, wafP to make the burisi- 
ground something neat, for it had got into strange dis- 
order in the course of time, aud there were no right walks 
through it. And so what does he do but makes every 
one of the old upright stones lie flat down upon the 
ground, as if they had got tired of standing so long, and 
were wisliing for a rest ; and he also liad the whole suti- 
flice smoothed down, and neat square stones stuck in, to 
mark every family’s piece of ground ; and then he b0* 
hoved to have nice gravel walks laid out, with overgrm 
huslSe'' along the sides of them ; and that occa^n^ + 
a\ifu) trouldes, for this one came and said it cut lo^ 
upon his grandfather, and that one spake up Snd said | 
it went clear over the heads of his last two wivbS!, i 
and 80 on. Howsoever, our provost, who was w rati) ; 
clever through-ijoing person, and a determined refcvilitjSi*^ 

I of rverj'thing that would reform, frught ^his Way OWb tlC< ^ 
all his perplexities, and made a real fine Job of U ^ 

so that it’s now said there is not a sm^iTtqr Qt 
domfortable-looking kirkyard tp be attywtetw 
ours. And so the talk went on, till Wq^ ttM #<t 
about the T? hurrcctlon-men that us^d to 

robbing all the uns^^peotiitg 

I ^ • tove a caro of mJ’ 

dreadAil folk ikdty 

■ajat was 


>in the BMk Bibri 


ontiawc^ iw 





I to JMp in nfc the 

^ |;|l^ Jet pass through his hiur tl^ at 

^ a good loolchat them, ibr th^ 

^ 0 ^ npt belong to hereabouts ; but 

^ It^^ght 3^ lUbre about them» tMl a labile after twelve, 
wlpftn t|0 was Wakeiied up again to let them pass through 
; ^ to Edinburgh^ Qut he came with a 

rain, grudging very sore, no doubt, to 
up at such an untimeous hour. Well, he 
i he was, at the men, and was 

deal surprised to see that there was now a third 
^ the gig— a person like in a woman’s cloak and 

^ l^net, but seeming as if she were asleep, and not able 
ou t^^ keep up her head. However, they 

paaied of course, and the tollman — it was a man they 
filled no more about it till a week 

iafh^* when ft was discovered that the figure sitting be- 

S he two men could be no other than Katy Mar- 
ket had been buried the day before, but was now 
out dif her grave.* 

that's a gruesome story, bailie,’ said Sanders, 
t it it,* guoth ^;he bailie ; ‘ but everything con- 
With the doctors is fearsome. I understand they 
df«adiM places those lecture-rooms in Edinburgh 
where they teach the young doctors. There’s a place 
Surgeon Square that could tell many a tale of 
}mrror, for it’s all conwsed of anatomical lecture-rooms 
together. There was a laddie belonging to this town 
? thdt went to Edinburgh and became an artist. I’m sure 
yoii’U all remember him well. A son of Thamas Eor- 
teoos, the baker — a fine laddie he was, but he did not 
live to come to any distinction as a painter. Well, I’ve 
heard t^^^ callant myself telling a strange adventure he 
had once in Surgeon Square among the doctors. There 
Wkg a lecturer that wished to have some paintings made 
of a few beautiful cases of ulceration, as he called them, 
thopgh how there could be any beauty there I cannot 
#pl see. So he brought young Porteous one afternoon to 
di^yr the ulcers for him. I believe ho intended to have 
the pictures bung up in the lecture-room, by way of a 
great ornament, after they were done. The laddie had 
j^ugbt all the proper materials for the purpose, and he 
■?iei to work iminediately, though he by no means liked 
job. . JBy and by the lecturer went home to his tea, 
he came back again, and attended to some busi- 
own in the principal room, and in process 
quite forgot the poor laddie that was paint- 
iaeautihil ulcers up stairs. So when it began 
; dark, he went aw'ay as he was accustomed to 
p hour, locking the door behind him. Little 
tens had no idea that he was left alone in the house, 
P grew too dark for him to work any longer, and 
:^e laid down his pencils, and tliought he woidd go 
i^^apeak to the doctor to let him out. He was rather 
P^ppEp ^beu he found that the house was all so quiet and 
particularly when he got his fingers entangled 
akeftton in the passage, as he was groping 
>imy ildopg* However, he kept up his heart, thiuk- 
^ doctor in the theatre — that’s what 

And so he groped along 
<Md get into the theatre { but great 
;ito when he found all dark there, and no 
theu; knew that he had been left by acci- 
wa« the only Hmg being there among so 
of the dead ; ana you may he sure it was a 
coUalderatiou to a yqung laddie scarcely a 
irtita achcK^ Tliere was just a wee giimmer- 
l M sky^Ught, that enalM him to see here 

aki jpteie or a bottlM preparation of some- 

staft porje h such as a glrning <^aft of a 

monkey-hb 'W^-lkat had 
, Uphpie .i;o dance in 

:0h4-r>^--tenible 

!*■ cij^.gap 

la a 

' :hls • . :do 6 |^ :hat^ 'it 


but the sound only|ina|{j8 a great echo 
imd frightened liinf the more^ He" hsteued .for itoSies 
in the square, butmoi a footstep w^ td be He 

then went back to tift tlioatre, anf iat 
trying all be qould to!4ihoid peihg thb ^ 

Long he sat there, hal^stupified with teirot, 
thinking that surely the doctor would rempaber himj 
and tliat he would next minute heat a fbbtstep or m a 
light coming to his deliverance- *. 

At that moment th% provost snufibd out the caudle, 
and put us into the same darkness that Pocteous^ was 
in, for we had hardly apy light from the fire, It gave 
us all a great start, having been wrought up by the 
bailie’s story into a timorsome state of ihiiid. 

* ril run to the passage to get it lighted again,’ said 
Sanders ; and he was bustling out with the shortfSik in 
his hand accordingly, when uie provost, in an authbra* 
tative voice, cried — 

‘ Stop 1 Sanders, set down the candle.’ Which Sanders 
did, not knowing what to think of it. 

‘ Rr-h-h-t t Euff!’ played something in the ptbvost’s 
hands, and immediately we Saw a small biit waxing 
light, blue at first, and bright afterwards, and then we 
were all sensible of a great smell of brimstone. And 
lo, in three seconds the provost had the candle lighPd 
again. 

*Aih! mercy on us!’ cried Sanders in a desperate 
tone of voice; ‘what’s that? The Enemy’s surely 
amang us, Aih! pity on me, provost, What’s this 
you’ve done?’ And when we Iqpked, we saw that 
Sanders’s hair, which was usually clapped so close 
down on his brow, had got half way fip ipto an erect 
position, while his eyes werd“ staring as if tliey would 
jump out of his head 

‘ Sit down, Sanders !’ cried the provost in the same 
commanding voice. ‘What are ye glowring thereat? 
What harm is there in lighting the candle again, when 
it’s been snuffed out? What are you frightened at?’ 

‘ Ou, I’m no frightened,’ said Sanders mechanicA^ly, 
and he then sat down on the farthest away chair from 
the provost, tgrembling from head to foot. ’ Buh guide 
118 a’, the like o’ that saw I never. What woudsifu^ 
things are taking place now-a-days! There’s Uae I'eality 
in naething noo.’ 

‘ Stufl'i’ said Bickison ; ‘ such a work about re-light- 
ing a snufled-out candle ! Bailie, go on with your 
story.* 

‘ Oh, my story’s just about done,’ quoth the bailie ; ‘for 
I had only to tell you that after eleven o’clock, when 
the poor frightened laddie had been tliree hours in the 
dark theatre, wi’ the fearsome things all round him« 
the doctor came and let him out. He had gone to his 
bed, but fortunately came in mind of the young painter 
before he fell asleep. So he rose immediately, apd came 
with a lantern, in great concern lest the callant sh<kil<} 
have been the waur o’t in his mind. However, he found 
him quite right in that respect, although there’! no 
saying^ what a whole night spent in the di^k in sueh a 
place might have done.’ 

‘ Hecb, but light’s preeious,* said Sahdera, looldxig 
queerwiseat tlie candle; ‘ if one only can 
it comes in a right way. Aih, provost^ ye’re suie^ Up 
canny.’ ' 

‘ You’re nothing but a fuloi San4ers,^ gays iiha 
vost, i Did ye never see a dandle lUhted beforej; 

‘ Ou ay, mony a time^but in 
c^o of US ! I bopd.'naethin|r.vriU 


tay .house, dr the vrifb and' bfdtna ;; 

airt had been a’ at an end ; but I aee 'iaellpM 

cease.*'- 

And so the (^t w^t :4nagaln» ndtk A 
ftin about Sanders’s ftighti 
been extremebr well maiuge^ 
yoting palutet'-havhig^wj^^ 
the start the fiash of the 
deal ^and > iiohseuM;'is|^:';h^^ 

I .andgkre it 44 a pBmm 
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P t life Sandeiirs #lw not for touching it at 

ifet lfe fefefefe ofem round whet^ the provost allowed 
thirway niatches. And then we all 

liSdIc oferwayahim atill laughing to ourselves at the 
fer^t of Bfedderiii’a frightened face, and thinking we 
■ |ie^ had had a fdnnier ploy in our born days. 

oozed out among the neighbours w^hat a droll 
bfesrhi^B there had been on Monday night at Sanders 
Hiven’s, and great was the curidlity to hear the story. 
$o; bight after night, parties af the town’s folk met in 
Sahders’s house to get it all from his own month over 
a jug of toddy, and see the lucifers lighted by way of 
Illustration. It really turned out to be a grand business 
for Sanders, and the dean was not far wrong when he 
observed, in his pawky way, that Provost Dickison’s 
lueiffer match had keepit the town in het water for a 
fortnight. 


SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

THE BADGER. 

Tmrs is one of those unhappy animals which have long 
met with disrespect and persecution througli ignorance 
of their character, habits, and general relations to ani- 
mated nature. These once known, prejudices discredit- 
able alike to man’s humanity and his intelligence, vanish ; 
nothing in tlie scheme of creation appears un amiable or 
distorted, unless wjien viewed through the medium of 
an uninformed mind. 

The hadger*( Tqxus) is arranged by naturalists 
under the ursine, or hear family, because, like these 
animals, it is plantigrade ; that is, rests, in standing and 
walking, upon the whole length of that part of the hind 
limb extending between what in the horse, for example, 
is called the Tirxe/e, to the toes; while other animals 
w'alk upon the toes (thence called digitigrade). It is 
separated, however, into a distinct genus, of which, 
according to many zoologists, it is the only species; 
while, according to others, there are three — namely, the 
common, American, and Indian — each distinguished by 
differences greater than what would warrant their being 
classed as mere varieties of a single species. Be this as 
it may, the type is exceedingly rare and peculiar; so 
peculiar, indeed, that one of the ablest illustrators of 
Cuvier remarks, * We might imagine that it was with- 
drawn from the ordinary influences wliich operate on 
aninr'al life by some particular and inexplicable power, 
had we not learned rather to distrust our own conjec- 
tures than to doubt of the power, the wisdom, and the in- 
ffnite benevolence of the Creator.’ Agreeingwith those 
■ W the badger as forming a distinct genus, un- 

f 'der Which are comprehended the three species above- 
mentioned, we sliall confine our description to the com- 
mon, or Etiropean species, merely remarking, that the 
feilibars in |0me particulars of colour, size, length 
Ac. mbrC iiiteresting to the professed ^zoologist 
I than to the general reader. 

; eStSttimon badger (If. Vulgaris) is as large as a 

#b^N3ia^i|ieddog, but stands much lower on the legs, 

: flatter body. The head is long 

' bk e that of the bears, and the ears are 
^ llie hair is uniformly long an& 

<»am body, nearly touching tfee ground 

i whid ; and, being directed backwards, 

^ m the 

; §M IThe body has a dumsyandshape- 

V the darker shades j 

of colour are ffeund to predominate on the back and 
partp of body, and the lighter shades below ; 
i la thh hadgei^s this system i» reversed. The head of 
^ for iastance, is white, exoejit 

i which is black, and two stripes of 

i 'SWfe' 4feippi|'%hio^ rise on each sidfe 
^ passing bkekwar^'?!^- 

' fend 


covered with a short black hair/ ai^ i’^ 
back with long hair of an ash-gti^ ' f^^ 
the upper parts, however, has three 
—being yellowish-^white next the skin/'Mifek- ' 

middle, and ash-gray towards the tips whlfeh 
external or visible portion. The skin of thfe W 
amazingly thick and tough; the muscles of tfefe ifejfe'lpd v 
feet, which are armed with digging claws, possefeS^^Tillt, ', : 
strength *, and the jaws, from their peculiar furtifhilatfefel*^?; 
are capable of holding on with greater tenacity iJifeSS 
those of any other animal of double the size, lU tlio / 
badger we find .a structure not capable of much agility, j 
but eminently calculated for resistance and endOrance* 
To add to its powers of defence, it is furnished, like sofoe 
other animals, with a mephitic sac, by which it Is en- 
abled to surround itself with an atmosphere calculated 
to repel piarvy of its enemies. 

AlthoU|l^ St altered over the northern regions of 
Europe fend Vsia, the badger is everywhere a rare 
animal ; and in countries such as Britain, rapidly disap- 
pearing before the progress of cultivation. It frequents 
woods and wilds, retiring to the most solitary places, 
and digging for itself a burrow in some dry IcnoU; 6r 
taking possession of any rocky crevice or cavern which 
may present itself. In general it loves to fashion its 
own hurroM', which in sandy districts consists of several 
winding passages and recesses,^ apparently formed for 
greater security. During danger, it retires to some of' 
these crossings, artfully choking up the entrance With 
earth ; and tlms we have seen two days spent in digging 
towards the end of a burrow, while the animal lay shflfely 
secure in one of the side recesses, which had been pfeisfed 
undetected by its pursuers. The burrowing poWei^' of 
the badger are of the first order, and Should its 
defiled by other animals during: its absence, or be 
ject to w^et, it# instantly reinoves, and forms for itwlf/i 
another habitation. Its burrow is thus regarded fes a 
model of cleanliness, and stories are told by naturalises 
of the fox iiitentionally defiling the badger’s lah, m 
order that he might obtain possession of a dweUlUg 
without the labour of constructing it. We cannot vouch ! 
for the truth of such stories; but this we know, that fbw 
animals are more scrupulous with regard to the defeuli- 
ness and comfort of their dwellings, or labour at their 
construction witli greater ardour and perseverance. On 
this head M. E. Cuvier gives the following anec- 
dote of two young badgers which he kept in a moat 
surrounded by walls, and having a large mound of carUi 
in the middle: — ‘On being transferred to the mofet, 
they first sought all round the walls for a place in which , 
they could dig. Having discovered an empty space be- ^ 
tween two stones, the upper of which was projectiug^ 
they tried to increase it ; but as it was rather elevatfed* 
they were obliged to stand on their hind feet to reach il, 
and with much difficulty they tore away the plastOT/ 
and stone which they wanted to get rid of. Tlie nifei^ J 
would then several times lie down at the foot Of thfe ' 
wall, and the female mount upon his hody to reach |Sfe 
hole more easily, which she was trying to . 

When they found all their efforts were useless, 
recommenced operations under another large Stottfe/tra; ' 
only one in tlie place beside the former which prcjofelsi^ / / 
but here th^" encountered a resistance they 
overcome, if^ired of their vain attempts <m 
of the walls under projecting stones, tijiey 
attention to the mound of earth, and worked M 
especially, with uncommon assiduity. A# 
made little trenches all about the If ii;;q i 

tercept and lead off the rain that upofeL -lk . ^ 

and then fixed themselves e‘xafetiy;v)fe||fe^ i 

-where they had made^their oecoild 

wall. They commenced , by . 

their nose, then they made use of pifeiF fotfe 

and fiin^the earth back 

tfa'rew it still I 
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ome walking back’Vrards to remora it still farther, 
making use both of their hind and fore paws in this 
Op^ation, and they never returned to work at their 
burrow until they had completely removed this heap of 
mould out of their way. During the night the burrow 
was finished.* 

The badger is nocturnal — sleeping all day at the 
I bottom of its burrow, and moving about during the night 
in search of food. ^ strictly nocturnal, indeed, are its 
habits, that though we have kept watch in a wood, where 
there could not be less than sixty individuals, we never 
yet detected one moving about before nightfall, or later 
than sunrise, unless perhaps an anxious female dragging 
leaves and dried grass for the accommodation of her 
future young, and then the slightest rustle would make 
her dive into her den till evening. The members of this 
horde were equally solitary as shy, and, save during the 
love season, a couple of badgers was almost as rare a 
phenomenon as a couple of phmnixes. Kespecting the 
food of the badger, much misrepresentation prevails, and 
the poor animal is often hunted down for the destruction 
of game; poultry, and tfeen young lambs, of which it is 
wholly innocent. Roots, fallen fruits, nuts, grains, and 
tliie l&e, constitute its principal sustenance; though it 
is not averse to young birds, eggs, mice, aud other ver- 
min which may fall in its way. In captivity, liesh, 
eggs, bread, flsli, fruits, nuts, roots, and grain, constitute 
. Its diet indifferently ; l^t in a state of nature, its search 
is for vegetable, and net for auimal food. Sportsmen I 
wid gamekeepers, who 'wage a war of extermination 
%ith the badger, have therefore very little, if any ground, 
for th^ir hostility. We have knowm the poor fellow, 
bond and free, for the last twenty years, and justice 
compels ns to set down an occasional partridge’s or I 
pheasant’s egg, a dish of young rabbits or leverets, or a 
disabled pullet, as the head and front gf his offending. 
Indeed the animal is rendered unfit for the chase by its 
peculiar structure, and few creatures, unless taken by 
fiprprise, could possibly iKJcome its victims, even were it 
cifthivorbusly inclined. Depredations laid to its charge 
are in most cases committed by the fox, which frequently 
takes possession of its burrow, and this misleads the 
farmer, who traces the theft to the house, without con- 
sidering who is the responsible tenant. Th;; badger is 
by np means voracious : a small quantity of 'food 
fib^ces ; and yet few animals are so uniformly plump 
^ good condition. This is mainly owing to the 

^at amount of rest which, it enjoys — sleeping at ease 
' the whole of the day, and being dormant for a number 
weeks during the cold of winter. Indeed cold 
wither* winter or summer, keeps him within his den *, 
and he would ratlier fast for a w eek than §et his nose 
to a ehatp »orth*easter, even in the month of June. On 
the whole, Professor Liebig could not find, within the 
rauge of aoimated nature, a more apt illustration of 
his fattening theory than in the badger, which, in the 
enjoyment of rest, warmth, cleanliness, and darkness, 
becomes as fat as an ortolan on the scantiest fare. Its 
flesh, like that of the bear, is said to be highly savoury, 
and though the poorest Briton may turn up his nose at 
the idea, the richest mandarin in China could not liave 
a greater delicacy set before him» Thus it is that a 
weil-fatted badger is as salealfie a commodity in the 
fiesh-morkets of Pekin os a haunch of venison in the 
shambles of Ifpndon. 

Katuralists have generally representefd the badger as 
Stupid aud in:active in the extrerne. This is far from 
the truth, if meant to apply to the animal when in the 
j of its natural freedom, though in captivity 

i it^ppcors sullen and mcwrose^tlie more so because ex- 
I l^tad^toing the day, tlieimy period most at variance 
i w habits and instincts. If taken young and 

i may he taugdit to follow like a dog; 

coaxing and reproof almost as quickly 
■■ canine " specieis. : ' ' When ' tfitmed, 

^ f*® master, but is apt te revjp^^^ 

bite, when meddled with by those 
. That it 'possesses great 


activity and pcrseveiwice, the story lelaaedhy 
Guvicr fully demonstrates ; and few who hav^ 
it in its native haudts can doubt of its sagarity* Wa 
have often admired the sense which the ba^^fer diaplays 
on a windy night in autumn, w'hen the ground is of oomrse 
sure to be strewed with fruits and nute shaken jfipom :the 
trees. It may have slept in utter idleness for a fortnight 
before; but scarcely has the wind arisen, when forth it 
sallies, apparently determined to act upon the old maxim 
of making hay w'hen theisun shines. That it is not the 
stupid and sluggish creature represented, is dispoved 
by its burrow, which at all times is a model of oleanli'- 
ness and comfort ; and the artful manner in which it 
sometimes closes the mouth of its den, so as to make 
it look desolate and deserted, evinces a degree of cunning 
little inferior to that displayed by the fox. Its scent 
is keen, and the care with which it tries to avoid being 
entrapped is often highly amusing. We recollect an 
old dog-badger (in the wood to which we have alluded) 
against which us old a gamekeeper carried on relent- 
less hostilities, but for a long time to no purpose. One 
whole summer was consumed in manoeuvring to entrap 
him ; winter came round, and his dormancy obtained 
him some respite. Next summer, on hostilities being I'e- 
sumed, he shifted his burrow ; but this availed liiija(4ifctle 
— the gamekeeper h(;mmed him in with his tlUi^and 
flogs as closely as ever. However, to his iicw^.ijPaiicile 
he hud had the sagacity to prepare two entrdllllSni^’i and 
October returned before his enemy, lojig-bcfi^l^ as lie 
was, had made tlie discovery. TrucOWLS accordingly 
made for another winter. onl5% h^ever, to ^ve 
breathing- time for redoubled activity And, stratagem 
during the ensuing earnpaignr In May, one of the 
entrances was tlioroughly closed, and the more exposed 
one surrounded by snares of various sorts ; still badger 
not to be done. It would have been easy to 
have despatclied him with a rifle, for he was fre- 
quently seen during the moonlight nights and dewy 
mornings; but his capture, not his death, was the 
object of the enemy. At length the gamekeeper 
fell upon a scheme which proved in part successful. 
He alsandoned the warfare for weeks, and took care 
that not a footstep should puss within several hun- 
dred yards of the burrow, in order to put badger off 
his guard, and allow him if possible to relapse into 
I security. On a sudden the traps w'ere reset, and 
I the first night witnessed the capture of the feniale, 

I Avhich seemed young and ‘ green,' compared with her 
subtle and wary partner. After this the old dog did 
i not show his nose above ground for a fortnight ; so 
closely indeed did he keep to his den, that the enemy 
had tUmost given him up as dead of a broken heart, 
By aud by he began to look out, and at last sallied 
forth either in quest of food or of another com|iaiiiptf 
to keep his den warm. Now the devices of tlie pur- 
suer were doubled on every side, but the scent 6f the 
old dog liad not failed him ; he once more abaiidoned his 
dwelling, and dug for himself another in one of thO 
remotest comers of the forest. Being again detected, a' 
jiew device was had recourse to, atid the old dog-badger 
fell its victim. One night he was ivateh^ from d 
neighbouring tree until he had fairlj^uitted his lair; 
and during his absence all the apjMpIches ww bc^tet 
with gins and traps. The garaekS|er AM Ixis party 
again ascended the tree, and as morning aj>)C|rbMhed,^^ a 
smart ^)reeze and an early suit brushed awky th^ 
and obliterated every trace and scent of' 

Here they watched with anxious impatienob rill bM 
was seen shuffling alorig towards his don; 
and scenting lest he shbUId Ineanriousljr 
foot into the trap he had so long imd 
avoided. When about fifty yards btfrsute 

notwithstanding all hts caution, he trod uptUi tite 
of a trap ; Smack it wetiti' but the gi^Ss 
it muffled its action, and the old 


pursuSti stepped 
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tovfards his burrow, and 
about his tailj was caught by 

iltib' last t^ in' Ms way, and m&dc captive after a 
gtotimib mistaneb. 

Idker the bears, the badger has great power of claw, 
a^ Uka thecD, also, he bites with great force and tena- ' 
efty^ ^ ^hese powers, conjoined with a tough hide and 
coating of long hair, endow him with astonishing powers 
of resistance $ and thus he was ift one time made the 
object of cruel sport to the yopulace of this country. 
Bfulger^baiting, once so prevalent in rural districts, is 
nbw almost^ unknown, though the change, believe, 
has been brought about as much by the increasing 
scarcity of the animal, as by tlic improved morality of 
the iieople. Those who consider the badger as a stupid 
and insignificant animal, had only to see him upon 
these occasions to be convinced of his strength and 
courage. Chained by the hind-leg, and cooped in a 
barrel with one of the ends broken out, but famished 
with some cross bars to afford him points t)f defence, 
poor badger was placed in the midst of the village green, 
and successively baited by the dogs of the neighbour- 
hood, an umpire being placed to administer a sort of 
justice between his exhibitor and the owners of liis an- 
tagonists. Stakes were generally taken and forfeited — 
paid by the former if the dogs drew forth the badger 
from his crib, and by the latter if lie resisted their 
efforts, or sent them off limping and howling from the 
wounds he had inflicted. The last exhibition of this 
kind which we witi^essed was in a Lowdand village about 
fourteen years ago. Badger had dismissed a dozen dogs 
bleeding ^nd •^yowed from his den, and Ins keeper liad 
pocketed as many halCctowns, when his own dog — one 
of the best baiters in the district — was lot loose. The 
badger, being worn out, was, after a sliort struggle, drawn 
from his den ; but wdien out, the dog proceeded too in- 
caiitiously to turn him over, and in doing so received a 
nmrtal w'ound in the abdometi. This so enraged the 
exhibitor, that the poor brock (a name common in Scot- 
land, and also in Germany for tlie badger) was thrown 
exposed t() the other dogs, against the remonstrances of 
the spectators, whose sympathies were now on the side 
of the sufferer : a melee ensued, and broken heads and 
blaekeped eyes terminated the disgraceful scene. We 
believe tlii^ was the last exhibition of the kind in that 
district, over which the liand of cultivation has passed 
Bp thoroughly, that, not a badger is now to be found; 
and over which, let us add w'ith pride, that culture of 
another kind has made such progress, that though the 
anirna^ did exist in scores, no man w'ould incur the odium 
which the inhumanity of badger-baiting w^ere sure to 
bring down upon liira. 

Notwithstanding that the cruel sport of baiting is all 
•iiuifc abandoned, the badger is still hunted and destroyed 
vrithout cause wherever he is found to exist. Did we 
C 09 k him as they do in China, or did we hunt him for 
his skip and hair, which arc really valuable, there might 
he some ground of excuse ; but no economical object 
being in view, it is out of mere 'wantonness and un- 
thinking cruelty that sportsmen and others continue 
tlie war of extermination. The fox, as a destroyer of 
gaine add ■ pppltry, becomes an enemy in civilised 
couptries ; the ba^r, as a solitary, shy, retiring ani- 
mal^ innocuous ui all its habits and pursuits, may be 
fairly ifcR tP^ that natural ^ of extinction which 

at no great distance awaits him. The elk, 
heaver, wild hoar, and wolf, have passed from the 
pur island the historic period ; why not 
let: th®. ^ttered remnants of the badger follow in peace ? 
l||ut; innocuous habits, the 

hfbdgcr pas dia^ man’s forbearance and protection 
Oj^ grinds : is, says Professor Owen, * the oldest 

tiviny on //«? face of rUte 
this despised and insignificant 
of a more ancient descent than 
; and that, though abused 
oldest herodir^ 
bones. have.;,beOi\ ■ 


found fossil in the lowest tertiary strata ; be was the 
cotemporary of the megatheriums, mannnoths, masto- 
dons, and other huge mammalia of that period ; he has 
suryived those terrestrial changes under w'hich tliey 
perished; and now haunts the woods and wilds of the 
present epoch as he did those of other eras before man 
was placed upon earth as the head of animated nature. 
What a wondrous talc would the history of this little 
animal unfold, could w e trace it through all the changes 
which it must have witnessed from tbe dawn of its 
being until now! In all this the reflecting mind wiU 
find much to interest and instruct, and it may per- 
haps lead some to regard with a lugher fellow -foel-r 
irig even the humblest living unit in creation. That 
which the Creator has so long upheld, cannot with* 
out its uses in the complicated scheme of nature ; and 
let us rest assured, tliat where we do not appretsiate, 
it is because through our ignorance we are unable to 
coniprehcnd^df 


PALLME’S TRAVELS iN KORDOFAN. 

Foil a number of ye.ars Egypt has offered a field for 
inercuntilc; enterprise to dilferent European nations — 
Germans, Italians, French, and English, having each 
endeavoured, under sufferance o^the Pacha, to open up 
and push speculations into new channels. As coin- 
niercial men seldom write books, tlic world is left some- 
wdiat in tbe dark respecting the condition and prospects 
of Egypto-Frankifih trading establishments, and w^e only 
now' learn from a work before us — ‘ Travels in Kor- 
dofan’* — that mercantile houses send out missions for 
puvpo.'^cs of trade into remote regions in the occupancy 
of Mcliemct Aii. The work to wliicli we refer is singular 
of it.s kind— the journey of a commercial traveller in 
Central Africiv— and furnishes us with a variety of in- 
formation regarding districts which have lutherto, from 
their remoteness, been little visited or known. The 
writer, Ignatius Pallme, a Bohemian by birth, was 
deputed by an establishment at Cairo to undertake 
a journey to Kordofaii, in the h.3»pe of discovering new 
(diatincls' traffic ; and therefore, to men engaged in 
large commercial transactions with Africa, the details 
presented on the subject of trade will doubtless possess 
a peculiar value. A few extracts from the information 
of a more general nature comprised in the volume will 
perhaps be perused with interest by our readers. 

Kordofan, one of tlie mo.st soutliern provinces of 
Africa, conquered and held in tribute by the viceroy of 
Egypt, is for tlie most part a desert region, with few 
towns beside Lobeid, the capital, and inhabited by mixed 
races, itnong 'which Arabs and negroes form no incon- 
siderable portion. The people for the most part lead a 
wandering life, occupying themselves witJi flocks and 
herds, and engaging in a little traffic with the Egyptians, 
or in slave hunts among neighbouring nations, at the 
instigation of* the remorseless government to which 
they have become subject. Certain districts are lu3^- 
riant and beautiful, comparable indeed only /to ap 
earthly paradise, but the climate is far from whql^^e^ 
and for some month s*the heat is insupportable. During 
the middle of the day, or from eleven to tha^eo p^elocsk, 
the therinometer, w'e are told, stands at firom 117 to 
122 degrees, and no breathing crOatUfe ew^ t^^ 
main in the open air. ‘Man sito^^i^ST these hours 
as if in a vapour bath, his cheeirfalness of dispOfSitlon 
declines, and he is almost incapable pf te ; listless, 
and with absence of mind, he : before 

iiim, searching in vain for p oo^ sppp The air breathe^ 

— ' I 
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if as If it proceeded flrom a heated fumade, and acts in 
•0 enervating a manner on the animal economy, that 
It hecomes a trouble even to move a limb. All business 
ceases, everything is wrapped in a sleep of death, until 
the sun gradually sinks, and coolness recalls men and 
animals again into life and activity. The nights, on 
tho other hand, are so sharp, tliat it is necessary to 
be more careful in guarding against the cifccts of cold 
in tills country than in the northern parts of Europe 
during the severest winter, for the consequences fre- 
quently prove fatal. Throughout the year day and 
night are equally divided, and, as in aU tropical 
countries, there is no twilight ; for with sunset night 
begins. During the dry season, everything appears 
desolate and dismal : the plants are burned up ; the 
trees lose their leaves and appear like broom ; no bird 
is heard to sing ; no animal delights to disport in the 
gladness of its existence; every living being creeps 
toward the forest to secrete itself, seeking shelter from 
the fearful heat ; save that, now and then, an ostrich 
Will be seen traversing the desert fields in flying i»ace, 
Or a gitafiTe hastening fsum one oasis to another.’ I 

Droughts of more than usual seventj-, by luiiiing the j 
harvest and destroying the vi'getation, lead to great | 
misery, in consequenee of the inability of the people to I 
meet the excessive taxation imposed by the government. | 
*In the year 1838 the inhabitants of several villages 
Were forced, in conscqiftmee of an nnsuccessfiil bar vest, 
to take ref^ugc in a forest, and to live upon fruits, 
and on milk ; but the government knew very w^*ll 
where to find them, and took away all tlieir cattle. 
When a vilhige has nothing left vberewith to pay its 
taxes, it is obliged to find a eertain number of sl'd\ es, 

I who are drafted as recruits into the various regiments, 
or publicly sold ; in tlie former case, the government 
receives these slaves at a value of 150 to 300 piastres 
(L.1, 10s. to L.3) eaeh; ehildrcn at 3f» piastn's, or more ; 
but always below the market pr^re, m order that Mc- 
hemet Ali, the great .sluve-mcrehaut, may gam some- 
tiUqg by the bargain at the expense (»f his oppressed 
subjects. A great portion of the imposts is even now 
|iiaid ill slaves ; and on these oeeasions truly revolting 
sificncs frequently take' place. It is, indeed, much easier 
Ih this country to find.a slave than a do of ready 
money, and thi.s state of tilings is on the incriast 
Wfljh what right, may I ask, is Meliemet Ah called 
many Europeans the eiviliser of his country, when 
^ have ample proof of hia forcing his peoiile to 
liWfti slaves in order to be able to satisfy his claims 
ni regent?’ The author proceeds to show, that by 
properly bringing out tho resources of tlie country, 
the seizure of slaves for revenue might he altogether 
livoided; but while the present ruler of Egypt exists, 
there can be no anticipations of any such changew 
$lave'huntjng continues to this day in Senaar by liis 
authority, and thousands of unhappy beings are annu- 
ally carried oft' by violence to be sold in the market 
0^ Cairo, and sent to different parts of the Levant. We 
gladly turn from the description given by the author 
of tiieso horrors to matters somewliat more pleasing. 

Among some of the tribes in Kordofan travellers are 
received with great kindness ; everything they can re- 
quire is brought freely to them, and a hut is abandoned 
to their service. On one occasion M. Pallme experienced 
friendly treatment of this nature in the house of a sheikh 
of the Bakkara, where he had an opportunity of attend- 
ing the toilet of an African lady. ‘ Tho women and 
are very talkative and friendly with those they 
|;J|p>w ; they all shook haudb with me, and made re- 
fjjy^d inquiries about my health, and frequently asked 
^hat I wished to' l?at or drink. Nor are they by 
Mans shy, fot I even had the opportunity of being 
ig at tho toilet of a sheikh’s wife. The lady sat 
Jtoogtoad surrounded by a number of young and 
Ijeipro girls, Upon each of whom a particular 
Sliifim The one fanned away the flies 

osfrlch feathers, whilst the others 
hafr, kn occupation requiriitg several 


hours fbr its pcrforipance ; for it is no easy task to 
open all the matted curls with a single pointed wooden 
peg. A third slave* washed her feet; a fourth ground 
sulphur to a fine powder between two stones j another 
slave held a gourd filled with merissa in her hand, to 
offer her mistress a cooUug draught whenever She might 
demand it; while another girl held a enp containing 
more than one pound of melted butter, which was poured 
over the lady’s head «aa soon as the hair was undone. 
All tho butter that drqpped off her hair to her back 
was rubbed m over the whole body by an additional 
attendant. In conclusion, her head was powdered with 
the fine flour of sulphur, which was strewn by hand- 
fuls over lier greasy hair, where every single grain re- 
mained adherent. A massive golden ring was now in^ 
serted in her nostrils, and two bracelets of ivory, about 
two inches in breadth, were put upon her arms. On 
her forehead three pieces of amber, about the size of a 
gold coin, were hung, and round her neck were put 
several strings of beads formed of Bohemian glass. A 
piece of ctittoii stuff was wound round her loins, the one 
end of whicli was thrown gracefully over her right 
shoulder, and thus the toilet of this black princess was 
completed. She now admired herself once more in the 
mirror, represented by lialf a gourd filled with water. 
* * The women are, without exception, handsome, 

and are treated very W'eH by their husbands. Tlieir 
oeeiipation consist 3 in cooking and attending to other 
domestic duties.’ 

SupcTstitiona of various kinds wevail among this 
simple iieoplc, one being a hclit'f in nie x>ower of charms 
and amulets, to whicli they resort for reiief in eases of 
illiKss. On one occasion oin* traveller, wl^en struck 
with a serious malady which would rot yield to tho 
medicines uithwdiieh he w^as provided, was subjected 
to the imaginary influence of different charms, and those 
failing in their i fticaey, a plan almost certain to kill or 
cure was resorted to. ‘As soon as the prophetess had 
taken her departure, the w’omen lifted rno out of 
seated me down on a bundle of straw with my 
the door, took off my shirt, and, as I was 
sit in an upright position, held me up by 
arms under mine. 1 buddenly felt 
my whole fraiiK’ whieh deprived 

moments, for they poured a ^^Id 

spring wj'ter over my feverii^^ Wdy. of 

others would have instantly dkpii^, con- 

stitution enahled mo to survive thill {ilooene. I WO* 
immediately diied, returned to bed, and covered With 
empty sacks and sheep-skins. I felt somewhat rcliev^jd, 
and fell asleep, a refreshment I had not enjoyed tor a 
long time. ( )n awaking, the women told me that I had 
perspired but very slightly, and that the douche must 
be repeated to put me into a thorough sweat I allowed 
this hazardous proceeding to be repeated, because 1 hod 
no other choice. The operation was performed in the 
same manner as on the former occasion, but it did not 
produce so violent a shock, because I was prepared for 
ft. After this bath I perspired so freely, that, on wak- 
ing, I believed myself to be in a second bath. This 
proceeding, however, broke through the chain of morbid 
symptoms, and 1 felt so much relieved, that I was able 
to rise from my bed and walk about for a short time in 
the shade of the palm-trees. As soon^ as the rumour 
spread in the village that I was recovering, the inhabi- 
tants all llocked around to greet me, and to congratulate 
me on my convalescence. A fire was lighted betore my 
hut at night, round which the people danced at my re- 
covery. I regaled them with merissa, and all were 
happy and merry. My convalescence proceeded now , 
very rapidly, and 1 was in a short time able to resume 
my journey.* 

In Kordofan, as in many QoUnirfes in the Baat, M&gl 
of imbecile intellect am esteemed a sj^ies of saints, or 
as, says Psllme, * direct iMStlto of God, to hitorm the 
children of man of their desthi|L These poor wretohiOs 
are all but idoliaed, eveS^ oue Wng maous to show 
ihmi the utmost respect ^ walk 
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strecti, they are 8tppp4 by old |nd youug, who kiss 
their ^ce, haeds,. and even their feet, and offer them 
dy^ything they wish for. Beings of> this description are 
g^erally very apathetic, and accept little or nothing; 
they are, in fact, generally to be met dressed in the 
n^st disgusting clothes, in rags, or utterly naked, al< 
^PUgh they would be provided with the finest raiment 
if they merely expressed the slightest wish. I'heir pa- 
rents, sisters, or other relations, on the other hand, know 
hbw to ^um their misfortune to the best account, and 
^cept considerable presents for their intercessioti w'ith 
tliese saints, or tor procuring others an opportunity of 
consulting this oracle. They give the most ridiculous 
answers to questions that are put to them, partly 
as a consequence of their fatuity, and partly because 
taught to do SO; it is, indeed, scarcely possible at times 
to guess at their meaning. The more absurd the 
answer, the more contented is the party interested; and 
absolutely delighted if he can only make out a single 
word of the w’^hole rhodomontade which in the slightest 
agrees with his wishes. Besides these saints, there 
are others, and Fakeers, who write amulets, which the 
women wear on their arms or heads. The latter pro- 
fession is exceedingly lucrative, and I have seen several 
persons who had made a small fortune in this manner, 
and well understood the art of imposing on the people, 
and of persuading them to purchase a fresli charm, al- 
though experience must have convinced them of the 
futility of the last.^ 

At Lobeid the traveller visited tlie hospital set apart 
for the sick troop^ of Mehemet Ali, and presents a 
graphic pictuue of tliis miserable den, which, under tlie 
charge oF'an ignorant Arabian apotliecary, is held in 
horror by the invalided soldiers who are forced with- 
in its wails. ‘ The ai)othecary, wdio performed the duty 
of the medical man in the infirmary, paid his visit once 
daily, and on his arrival tliere, it depended, properly 
speaking, on the nurses what medicines the patients 
should take. This apothecary usually commenced a 
categorical conversation with the nurse, without seeing 
the patients; the following dialogue took place during j 
one of my visits to the establishment. 

Amthccary, How is No. i ? 

Nurtie. He is still feverisli. 

Apotfi. It cannot be helped, for 1 have not had a 
drachm of quinine for several months past, and 1 have 
no other febrifuge ; he will get better in time without 
physic. How is No. 2? 

Nurse, He died last night. 

Apoth, And is No. 3 no better? 

Nurse. He wants notliing further, for in two or three 
days be will be dead. 

Apoth. How is No. 7? 

Nurse. I don’t understand his complaint. The pa- 
tients tell me he has not been able to sleep for the last 
fi>ar nights; Ixe has no appetite, and is continually vo- 
miting* 

ApQth. (Making up some tincture of opium, which he 
gives to the nurse.) There, that is to make him sleep; 
I know notliing about the other symptoms. What does 
No. 8 say for himself? Has his dysentery diminished? 

Nurse. N^o, it has rather increased, and it will pro* 
babiy be all over with him this evening, so he wants 
nothing more; but No. 9 may be discharged to-day. 

Apott. Howi,No.8S? 

^r Nsa-se. I think he engin) to ho bled, for the Infiaipnia* 
iocreiiaes. 

I yrill have nothing at all to do with vene* 
neoiiiohv for 1 might #e placed in the same unpleasant 
posiHon ai I)r AH from whose pay three hun- 

dred piastres ivere ded&ted because he divided the ar- 
tery in jperforming the operation, and the soldier was 
invalided. Xa tliere no incr^^ 

patients ; two fevers* and I don’t know 
vM iSithft mat^^ the third, but my comrades 
think it & gout’ ^ 

Such ia ^ toin of modical practice in this plgee 

are told,esci^ 


with life. The narrator observes, that * if the other in- 
habitants of Lobeid died in the same ratio, the capital 
of Kordofan would be totally depopulated in Jess than 
fifty years.* 


BIOGRAPIIIC SKETCHNS. 

I'ftANClS, ntJKE OF BRlDGEWATna. 

Although canals were in use in China and Egypt af 
a comparatively early date, and were adopted m Jlolr ■ 
land, Italy, and France in the beginning of the seven-? 
teenth century, yet this country was without any sUch 
means of transit until 1761. In that year the first 
English canal was opened, and for it we arc indebted to 
the subject of these memoirs. 

Francis Egerton, sixth Earl, and third and last Duke 
of Bridgewater, w'as born on the 21st May 1736. 
was the yqgipgest of five sons, all of whom appear td 
have been stckjy, and, except himself, short-lived. Be- 
fore lie had attained the age of eleven, his father and 
three of Ins brothers had died. ^ His brother John, who i 
succeeded to the title, only enjoyed it for a short time, | 
and on the 26111 of February 1747-8, Francis became 1 
Duke of Bridgewater at the early age of twelve. Various 
circumst.ances concurred to prevent his education from 
being w'ell attended to. His mother married, in the 
first year of her widowhood, Sir, Thomas Littleton, and 
consequently he had but a small share of her attention 
and guardianship. He was, moreover, so weak and 
sickly, that his mental capacity w'as at one time sus- 
pected, and steps were taken to set him aside in favour 
01 the next heir to the title. I'liese were not, how- 
ever, persevered in, and bis health improved with his 
growtii. ITis guardians sent him at the age of seventeeii 
to make the tour of Europe, selecting for his companion 
and tutor Bobert Wood, an eminent traveller, ^id 
author of the well-known works on Troy, Banlbec, and 
Palmyra. It is supposed that the artificial water- 
courses whieli he saw in the south of France and in 
Italy left impressions whicli had an efiect long afteV** 
wards in determining his mind to those works by which 
his name has become famous. Little, however, can 
be ascertained concerning this tour, and there is no 
reason to believe that the young duke visited Holland, 
which has always been the head quarters of canals and 
canal navigation. Neither is it clearly known how he 
emjdoyed himself from his return to England to the 
attainment of his majority. It is, however, certain that 
he went through the career of fashionable young njcn 
of that age and date. The Racing Calendar bears wit- 
ness that in 1756 he began to keep race-horses, H© 
occasionally rode races in person ; for, although in after- 
years a bulky man, he was at this iwriod so extremeljt 
light and slender, that a bet was jestingly offered that, ; 
he would be blown off his horse. One of his racing ! 
feats was performed in Trentham park against a jock^ 
of royal blood, tlic Duke of Cumberland. As an ilit^ ; 
tration of the sort of amusements in which the aHtr . j 
tocracy indulged at that period, we may add, that dvtlP^ j 
his royal highness’s visit, a building was hastily m|IL ^ 
at Trentham, for the playing of skittles. Friso»-n||g^ 4 
and other village games, were also instituted 
recreation of the noble ffijjtests. . 

A romantic circumsi|||icc is said to have 
young Duke of Bridgewater to banish 
the fashionable wdrld and its follies. T!ke 
beauties of the court at that time were ; 

of an Irish gentleman named Gunpi^g, the 
whom had married Lord Coventry, the other I 
the young widow of James, Duk^ m-,. IP W ' 

the widowed beauty his graoe of' 
violently in love; his suit was oeoc^h!^ 
liminaries of the mairiage were 
rumours detrimental to the repetition 
meanwhile reached his belaying 

hups too hastily, hp ettimided hm 
with the condition, that the of Jfis oholee mMjy 
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i»ight, Oa one of occasions an adven* 
tfure befell him of no very agreeable nature. While 
joumeyhig on, he wag joined by a horseman who, after 
some conyersatian, proposed that they should change 
horses, and as the stranger^s may have been the better 
of the two, Gilbert consented, and the man rode otL 
On alighting afterwards at a lonely inn, Gilbert was 
surprised to be greeted with mysterious marks of re^ 
cognition by the landlord, who, addressing him as if he 
were perfectly cognisant of tlje object of his journey, 

’ hoped his saddle-bags were well filled.’ The mystery 
was presently explained ; for Gilbert discovered that he 
changed horses with a highwayman whose steed had 
become so notorious on the road, as to increase to a 
dangerous degree the danger of recognition and cap- 
ture by tlie officers of justice.* Gilbert was seldom 
unsuccessful in these borrowing expeditions, so highly 
was his master respected uU over the country, and the 
duke was enabled to struggle on to the completion of 
his project. The whole of the works, including eigh- 
teen miles of underground canal in tlie Worsley coal 
mines, are said to have cost L. 168,000. 

This enormous outlay must have brought a rapid 
return, for scarcely bad the first project Ixjen corn- 
lilcted, when the duke obtained from parliauient (in 
1762) the necessary powers to extend his canal to 
Liverpool by the river Mersey. Subsequent atfts were 
granted, and the duke, with the assistance of his skilful 
ally, Brindley, finished tliis extended line in five years. 
It is twenty -seven miles long, and all on the same 
level, so that no more than one lock was necessary ; but 
some of the embankments are very liigh, for the canal 
is carried* over broad ^nd deep valleys, and crosses 
the Mersey and the Bollon. Of course, the instant 
the greater work was completed, additional pecuniary 
returns poured in to repay tlic persevering d\ike for 
all his outlay and anxieties. Nor was .he the only per- 
son benefited. To show what advantages the public 
reaped from his undertakings, it is only necessary to 
state, that, previous to the opeinng of the canal, the 
charge for carriage by water was 128. per ton, and by 
land 40s., whilst by the mode of transit he had esta- 
blished, it was reduced to Cs., or exactly one-half less 
than the cheaper of the old modes of conveyance. The 
Worsley and Manchester Canal reduced the price of 
coals in the latter town by more than one-lndf ; for the 
old charge was 7d. per cwt., while the duke’s coal was 
sold for and six score were given to the hundred- j 
weight I 

These overwhelming advantages soon induced others 
to imitate the Duke of Bridgewater’s example. In 
1766 the Grand Trunk navigation was commenced, and 
finished in 1777. It joins the duke’s canal at Preston 
Brook, uniting it witii the river Trent, Birmingham, 
London, and Bristol. After this, artificial water-courses 
were cut in every part of this country — 

Till smooth canals, across the extended plain, 

Strtiteh their long anna to join the distant main. ♦ ♦ 

O'er the lone waste the silver urn they iKJur, 

'And cheer the barren heath and sullen moor. * * 

Now meeting streams In artful mazes glide, 

While each unmingled pomra a separate tide ; 

Now through the hidden veins of eat4h they flow, 

And visit Bidphuroua mines and caves below ; 

Tbe ductile streams obey the guiding hand, 

Aad social plenty cirolcs round the land.t 

Tbui, ffiotn tlie comparatively small beginiling made 
Worsley Canal, every 
of is now intersected with these 

of which we can trace on the 
map IIP amounting in lengtli to 2400 miles. 

d[Vank Can^ was finished, branch* 
ing M ^ j^dgewater line, it of cout'se 

bcpnglit tP tb^ latter vast accession of traffic i but the 
di^o Ubeiwhr the dues, as he well noight 

that he could, even at 


that early period of hi$ success, w«ll afiferd to act witlv 
liberality. That he was no loser by hia forbea 
may be inferred from the fact, that when Mr im- 
posed an income tax in 1798, the return made by to 
man who had formerly been driven to the necessity Of 
sending round to his neighbours to borrow sntiiim 
of money, was I..1 10,000 per annum j and to to loyalty 
loan, asked by the government some years later^ he 
contributed’ L.100,000 at one time, and all in ready 
money! 

It appears tliat, d\iring the progress of his canala, 
the duke personally superintended the works with siioh 
assiduity, that he was familiarly known to almost every 
person in the neiglibourhood, not only of Worsleyv but 
of Manchester ami Tviverpool. ‘ His suryiving coiitem* 
porarics among this class mention his name with in- 
variable affection and reverence. Something like ;hia 
phantom i^rqsencie still seems to pervade his Lancashire 
DcigUboui^llllfikl, before which those on whom his heri- 
tage has MkOislirink into comparative insignificance. 
“The duke’s” horses still draw the duke’s boats; the 
duke’s coals still issue from the«duke’s levels ; and when 
a question of price is under consideration — What Will 
the duke say ? is as constant an element of the propo- 
sition as if he were forthcoming in body to answer Iho 
question.’* 

Wlietlier his mind was too deeply absorbed in canals 
to allow him to think of matrinony, or his love affair 
witli the Iluclicss of Hamilton had really left a lasting 
impression, cannot of (!Oiirse be decided : but to duke 
lived and died a bachelor. It would seem that, during 
the after-part of his life, he seldom resided in London ; 
at all events he kejit no establishment there, but 
adopted the singular expedient of allowing a friend (Mr 
Carvill) L.2000 a- 3 '^ear to be allowed to live with him 
when in town, and to invite what friends he pleased 
when he wished to entertain them. This engagement 
lasted till a late period of the duke’s life, when the death 
of Mr Carvill ended the contract. The humble Worsley 
manor-house w^as most likely abandoned when his caualS 
were completed. In 1797 we find him at Trentham, 
one of bis great estates. Latterly, he acquired a taste 
for collecting pictures, wliich he did witSi such judg- 
ment and liberality, that, after Im demise, his gallery 
was valued at L.l. '50,000. 

The Duke of Bridgewater having by some accident 
taken a cold, which rapidly became aggravated to influ- 
enza, died at his house in Cleveland Kow on to 8th of 
March 1803, in his sixty -seventh year. The property 
he left behind was immense; that in Lancashire alone 
having been estimated to produce from fifty to eighty 
thousand pounds per annum. This estate he bequeatod 
to his nephew, the late Duke of Sutherland, whose soHi 
Lord Francis Egerton, now enjoys it. The dukedom 
became extinct, hut tlie earldom descended to a distant 
relative. 

Tlie person of Francis, Duke of Bridgewater, was.ia 
his later days large and unwieldy ; and he seemed ca®©*-; 
less about his dress, which w^as uniformly a suit of 
brown, something of the cut of I>r Johnson. Hia 
were temperate for those days of hard drinking ; bttt^W 
wa;, greatly addicted to tobacco. Ho is said to 
smoked more than he talked. The pleasures 
table, and, indeed, domestic enjoyments in genovali l^ 
few attractions for him. What has been said hm. 
coadjutor Gilbert, may with justice be ap]4$ed^ IOk bio 
manners and charaeter — namely, that be vfaa'. a ^ 
tical, persevering, out-door man.* He^pivemvea hie 
love of riding to the last ; and eveii la hW tfMiuoed 
establishment at Worsley, there were . tWQ kemf and a 
groom. He was" taciturir on este on his 

favourite one of canals, upon which lie alwiewB had. 
much to say. As a proof of, his ^^^eess, it 

is mentioned that, in a convenk^ withLord Kenyon, 
about the time he ww begii^ing to reilp the profits of 
his perseverance and sa^ific^ :;wben judge 
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I %in him on the result. ■ Yes/ he rilled, * we 

; |h|||[ 4o well enough if we can keep clear of Ihpi^ (we 
lUs grace’s habitual oath) tram-roads.’ How com- 
has this fear been realised! liailroads. of which 
’ the trams used at the Northumberland coal-roines in 
the duke’s time were tlie forerunners, threaten so ma- 
terially to affect tlie canal interests, that a paragraph 
has recently been going the round of the papers, by 
which an intention is intimated of draining the Bridge- 
water Canal, and to convert it into a railroad. 


JOUBNEYINGS IN AMERICA BY A YOCTNG 
ADVENTURER. 

KUMA'RA . — HABITS OF CANADIAN FARMERS — CONCLUSION. 

apite of its coldness, the winter in Aioerioa is more 
l^ieeaant than in England ; the air is more fresh, pure, 
and invigorating. In the middle of the day the firnia- 
niieht ia all of a beautiful deep blue colour, and the sun. 
unV^ilad by a single cl^nd, shines down brightly and 
Warmly. On a fine morning in the month of Marcli I 
up eat'ly to see the Falla of Niagara in their wintry 
having arrived at Drummondsville late on the 
receding evening. The scene was miieli more magui- 
than in summer. From betweexi banks whose 
dhs^iing white ground was relieved by dark green pines, 
the cataract came thundering down, bearing on its bosom 
ilhmense masses of ice, which, suddenly transferred from 
b^oad stream to the comparatively narrow passage 
lihe commencement of the rapids, met with a tbun- 
ering crash, and ground one another into myriads 
of ftagments. Through the foam — wliich, l)eing very 
little heavier than the atmospliere, descends slowly, aad 
jgives the whole mass an unnaturally sluggish appear- 
knC(S(— the dark water might be seen flashing like light- 
ning as it rushed headlong into the abyss below; al- 
though its ultimate fate w as hidden by a column of 
f^TOur, which rose straight up to an immense height, 
tiir it faded gradually away in the still cold air. At 
the sun appeared, tinging at first only some small 
around it ; but, as it rose higher and higher above 
visible horizon, changing gradually tlu ciolour of the 
j^lumn of vapour from the top downwards, till at length 
whole mass was of the most beautiful rose colour 
ill^ginable. This effect could only compare with an 
^jcuieiic^n sunset, which on some occasions would silencn:;, 
4^ those critics who complain of the fantastic 

d^OUring of Turner’s skies. 

I had just enough of money to pay my fare to New 
Ypfjli:, though a rather scanty allowance for living on 
the Tpgd during a pedestrian journey. Nevertheless, 
I C;b09e the latter, and having first written home to 
En^aiid, set out on foot for Albany, a distance of rather 
more thun three hundred miles. I stopped, for diflerent 
re^ns, two or three days at various times during my 
jotimey^ but sjtill I made up the average distance of 
twenty milea a-day. The cost at the ordinary taverns 
through the state was a New York shilling, or tw^elve 
cents, for each meal, and the same for a bed. 
Xu hiost cases, however, nothing is charge^ for lodging, 
if fupper and breakfast are taken at the same place. 

meals are generally composed of the same mate- 
ijals ; namely, tea and coffee, fried ham swimming in 
gt^se,* sometimes fowls or fish, potatoes baked aiid 
mued, apple and peach sauce, wheat and corn bread, 
nuts and other kinds of cakes ; while apple pies, 
in a soup plate, and of which each guest is helped 
gjijuarter, e»uaria% wind up the entertainment A 
S' favourite dish, by whicli is understood 
formed of some aged * rooster,* or of the re- 
W ?®sterday’s dinner, and sometimes of sq^uiirel. 

**^*^?' I always arrived the day after 
good at dinner ; the landloi^ 
nie, that if I had only come yea^r- , 
eaten one of the finest geese that hei 
put atill, who could complain, when 


there was only some sixpence or sevenpepce te Pfiy, ? 
Whenever an empty sleigh passed by, acepjrding to the 
custom 'here, I might have jumped on without uskipg 
the driver’s consent ; hut in general I preferred walkings 
as riding is very cold, unless ope is well wrapped up ip 
furs. jS>metime8 I entered into con versatipti with thp 
farmers, who frequently invited me to their hpu«s» and 
which invitation I sometimes accepted, especially if 
given when I was looking about for a tavern in which 
to pass the evening. In the middle of the state they 
are generally a well - etfiicated and religious peo{4af 
many of them teetotallers, and possessing an odd mix- 
ture of the characteristics of Puritans and Indians. 
From the latter they have acquired an air of profound 
indifference, under whicli, however, is conceal^ strong 
curiosity, and no small penetration in discovering other 
people’s aflairs. On one occasion I entered a house 
by the invitation of the ‘ boss.’ He said to his wife— 

‘ This gentleman is Mr a-a-Smith, didn’t you say ?* 
turning to me. I had not yet mentioned my name, but 
I took this opportunity of saying that ft was one of equal 
distinction. ‘ He is goiii’ to Troy,’ continued the host, 

* and I have asked him to stop with us to-night ;’ upon 
wdiich 1 could do no less than correct his mistake, and 
inform him that my destination was Albany. 

When a stranger comes in, those members of the 
family wlio are not engaged in any work sit down, and 
assuming a grave and reflective countenance, as if they 
were musing on tlie depravity of mankind, leave the 
conversation at first entirely to* the head of the family. 
The wife occasionally puts in a word, •'but only when her 
curiosity is excited beyond the bounds <>f discretion; 
for the women here are very quk?t, and by no*‘means so 
fond of hearing their own most sweet voices as travel- 
lers pretend they are in some countries, Tlie habit of 
asking questions, however, is certainly a national cha- 
racteristic ; and although it has been much ridiculed by 
strangers, I cannot help thinking it to be both natural 
and proper. The custom descended, no doubt, from the 
first settlers of the country. Let the veriest cockney in 
all London, one who boasts that he lives in a street with 
five hundred other fellow-beings, of *vhom he neither 
knows nor cares who is well and who is ill, who is happy 
or who is wretched — let him live in the backwoods, in 
a place where perhaps from one month to qnother lie 
sees no human being but the one or tw o neighbours who 
live within several miles of him, and when he meets 
with a stranger, he will be as eager as any one to inquire 
about the world he has left behind, and to ask ques- 
tions such as he would be, willing to answer himself. 
After I knew the country, | always endeavoured to re- 
ply to others in a civil gdbd-humoured way, and if I 
wished information myself, was answered in the like 
manner ; but when I had any reason for withholding a 
reply as to the point referred to, I told them so, and 
it was neither intended for, nor considered a cause of 
offence. Their mode, however, of pumping out informal 
tion is certainly very ingenious ; they set to work in a 
most systematic manner, pausing for a few minutes 
after each answer, as if employed in pointing the next 
question, so as to insure its bringing out as much mat- 
ter as possible. The following is a specimen : — ^ 

‘ I expect you’ve travelled A goodish distance?’ 

‘ I have come from Canada last.* 

‘ From Kingston, I guess ?* 

* Yes ; I stopped at Kingston some time.* 

* I reckon you live to Liondon when you’re hum ?’ 

* No ; I have been there j bat 1 weiM raise^i Itt Man^ 
Chester.’ 

Here one of the boys, finding himself seated next tp , 
an Englisher, one of tne ‘ blpodj^ tyrants/ as his schobl- 
books tell him, involuntarily burstf out with the exola- 
matioii — ‘ Only tliink I* hpoh which bis father 
round sternly, and gue(^jes th^ ^ha4 letter 
fodder them hbrses.*^ '■"?' ■ 

‘ Maybe the stranger |s gbin’ fo Paliuyiy/ pbleiWdP j^ 
lady ; but she repents it fo a mbMill^br hj^r nuiband 
tons rdih^'^thnl<toi£bf i 
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pn hi0 pr^rog^tites,: and aa puniihment to the family 
in general the ains thus committed hy two of its 
memher^ aiid as a warning for the future, he remains 
al^nt ahd sulky for fuU ten minutes. However, he 
finds preS^n{;Iy that I am quite willing to apeak, and 
after answering his questions about the sea, the whiles, 
the ship I came over In, and informing him how many 
times I was sick, and how I felt in that state ; when 1 
came to descriptions of England generally, and of Lon- 
don in particular, and of tho|e objects so particularly 
interesting to Americans, the Tower of London and 
the Thames Tunnel, all his assumed apathy vanishes. 
Drawing his chair close to mine, he pours out his 
questions volley after volley in rapid succession, while 
the other members of the family, taking courage from 
his good humour, gradually one by one follow his 
example, until at length, though I work hard, and 
turn my head spasmodically from one to another, 
they get ahead of me in the questions in spite of 
my utmost. IIo|srever, at the first pause I take my 
turn, and begin to retaliate. I ask the host how much 
land he has, and how much it cost ; how many horses, 
and their value; and inquire tlic given riames (so called 
because there are very few Christian name.s in Ame- 
rica) and the ages of all his children ; who Tlieodosia, 
or rather Theodosy, was called after ; and whether 
Euphrosny had had the measles. 1 may here remark, 
that I, having old country prejudices strong upon me, 
took olT my hat when sitting down in a private house; 
but it was a v'ery, unnecessary mark of politeness, and 
one that was not appreciated here. 

This wp,s the ordinary form of conversation ; but 1 
should have mentioneef previously the ordinary intr<<- 
duction of the parties to (;acli other, although this applies 
to the more western portions of my route. The traveller | 
walks irj without knocking, and takes his seat quietly | 
by the fireside. The family look at him gravely, but 
accidGntally, au it were, and without more appearance 
of iiitercKt than if he were a portion of the stool he occu- 
pied. His presence is not to he felt; he is to be re- 
garded not as a person who has come in, but as one 
who is in. Should a meal liappen presently to be set 
down, he in some cases draws in his chair as a matter 
of course ; in others, he receives just such a hint as one 
of the family might expect. Not a word is said about 
the duration of the visit. The evening passes in con- 
versation, and when the hour of retiring comes, tlie 
goodwife remarks carelessly to her guest, ‘ I guess you 
would like to go to bed ?’ In the morning the stranger 
gets up when he hears the family stir, and if indus- 
triously iiujUned, goes out with the boss, and puts his 
hand to any work that may he going on. In due time 
he returns to breakfast, and sits down to the meal with 
the independence of a man who has fairly earned his 
board and lodging. 

But the uniformity of the traveller’s life is sometimes 
broken in upon hv the incidents which unsettle for a 
time the best regulated families, such as marriages and 
deaths^ bees or frolics, and evening visitings. As for 
births, I could never learn that any impropriety of the 
kind takes place in America. If it does, the whole, 
affair is kept quiet ; and as for an announcement of 
the event in the newspapers, this is an indecorum so 
jnonstrouB, that I was witli difficulty believed when I 
mentioned it as being a custom in the old cov^iitry. 

lliere is also, as I hinted in another paper, a custom 
pep^ar to America which is more interesting in idea 
than reality. Qhe evening I arrived at a log-house, 
where I intended to pass the night, at so late an hour, ; 
that ^ey were just locking up. I crept up to my loft 
so completely jaded by my long walk through tlie snow, j 
that X inudressed by instinct rather thaxi design, and 
was before I lay dpwn. My 

sltoWv more fevetisii than profound; 

etei^ to the consciousness that a 

long intervals the stillness 
of I opened, my weary eyes- 

A bim bf up wrough the chinks of the rode 


floor, and X started to my feet in theidea that the house 
was on fire. Presently, however, the voiced calm, slow, 
and monotonous, ascended with an assurance of safety 
in the formality of its tone, end it was by 

another, appearing to answer in a few mquoiylla,bl!^, 
and apparently belonging to the softer sex* My Marin 
was changed to surprise, and leaping out of the bed, X 
applied my eye to a chink in the floor. On one sii# 
of a blazing fire sat a young lady dressed in white 
muvslin, and her hair nicely arranged and wreathed with 
flowers ; on the other, at the distance of several yar^ 
a young gentleman sat as stiff as a poker in hiS 
‘ go-to-meetin’s’ — his locks as STiiart as oil and bristles 
could make tlieni. Their hands were crossed on their 
laps, and their eyes fixed on the fire ; and as they sat 
there, mute and motionless, tlie idea occurred to in© of 
an old German romance, in which certain defunct per- 
sonages of [^bygone generation are represented as passiug 
in this xil^per the silent watches of the night. At 
length the gkitleman spoke, raising his chin with A 
jerk towards his companion, but wdthoiit withdrawing 
his eyes from the fire, ‘ 1 guess it’s coinin’ on to firiz 
again,’ said he. 

‘ I guess it is,’ was the reply, after several moments’ 
reflection. Another pause took place, and continued 
so long, that I thouglit they must already have exhausted 
the topics of the midnight tionference, when at length 
the deep silence was oniie more broken. 

‘ Did you like Brother Snodgrass last Sabbath ?’ said 
the youth, jerking his chin. The maiden paused, pon- 
dered for a while, and then answered and said, ‘ Some.’ 
By this time my curiosity was abundantly gratified. 
I had been the accidental witness of a sparking f^oJlc ; 
and thinking to myself that if this be the way they 
make love in America, I might as well go to sleep, 1 
gathered up my wearied limbs, and re-composed my 
liead on the pillow. 

Since 1 have Ixjen in England, 1 have frequently been 
asked my opinion of the Ainerictan character ; but tiiiS 
is an absurd question to ask, and one impossible to 
answer, since America is a confederation of small inde- 
pendent states, many of them presenting aspects and 
manners as diflerent as the nations of Europe. At any 
rate it would be difficult to gei^ralise, farther than by 
mapping out the country into — 1st, the Yankees, and 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring states ; 2d, the 
slaveholders of the south ; and, 3cl, the inhabitants of 
tlie western states, who are a mixture of the other two 
branches with idinost every nation in the world. The 
first clas.s, who are mostly composed of the descendants 
of the Germanic family, is the only portion I respect. 
They possess tlie characteristics of the stock from which 
they sprung ; namely, industry, enterprise, and pers®^ 
vcrance. They are acute in bargain! n.g, as well as ill 
other things; but in spite of their proverbial reputation, 
cheating can be no more called one of their character* 
istics than of the inhabitants of Great Britain, XSisS 
had qualities of their neighbours have nevertheless 
charged to them; and now, when we meet witj^ 
American, no matter from what part of the country, vte 
button up our pockets, in the conviction tliat bis 
trymeii genially are swindlers from the cr^e* 
best way, however, to judge of the morality 
country, is to read the newspapers, and study 
tistics of each state ; by wliich it will be seeu i^Sll 

« i. ^ J -11 — 


England stands at tjie head of all countries te 
with regard to education and the means of 
justice; and that, consequently, she pOBses|te ^ 
amount of crime ; while, on the other 
southern and western states, thm^ te more OriW^ 
pared with the population, than In most OOuntfite in 
civilised Europe, and that a rich or ptlterwite po^rhd 
man is able to defy the law. 

we bring against the Yankeejs eMihg thtiir MWis 
too fast, spitting, che^M^^ w and some odia 

hypocrisy in reUgfous mkitem; by Which it is meant 


that they, firom thM^ es 
tion to fiinhs thite vte 


s da Jte to their rMigioih # 
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■ ftirthcr tton by the numbei* ; of their 

chitft'lies, ihd the amount that each person -i^luntiarily 
lays out fpf the ailvancemeht of the Christian reli- 
gfjon/whidi exc6eda that of any other ccmhtiy ; jmd all 
those wio have resided for aii^ among thejn dan 
voudh that they are kind to one another, charitable 
to the aMcted, and a pattern to all mankind in the 
fnlfihnent of the domestic relations. When I first came 
ovet, I was imbued with certain romantic notions, 
which made me suppose it impossible that marriages 
cOuld be happy that were made in such a sober matter- 
of'-t^siuesB manner as is here the custom. I fancied, 
at ^rst, that there was either no such thing as love 
antong the Yankees, or that the ladies, by a slight 
tk^usposition of the words of tlie poet, have ‘ loved 
not 'well, but too wisely.’ I can liow, however, bear 
testimony that . unhappy marriages are very rare in 
lifew England'; altliougli, perhaps, tlie princijial rea- 
sons are, that the young men have great advantage in 
finding out the disposition of their intendeds, as more 
can be learnt of the character of a woman by watching 
her for half an hour while engaged in lioustihold duties, 
than by accompanying her to balls and parties for a 
^zen years together ; and the other reason is, that both 
go to tlte same school, and are equally educated. There 
are only two faults that I can bring against the Ameri- 
can. Women; and these are, that they spoil their chil- 
dfen« and that they are fhost uncomfortably clean. They 
are always washing the floor, or polishing some article 
of furoitu^, or blacking the stone. If ever, through 
ibrgetfulness, I walked into a rmim without cleaning 
'my boote, I made a deadly enemy of the lady of the 
house. Woman has a higher rank in America than 
in England. She is eipial to her husband in educa- 
tion, and is considered by him equal in mind. I have 
often heard a former, when undecided ;i5 to some bar- 
gain or other matter of business, such as wc would 
Ruppose woman knows nothing about, and has no right 
to know, say that ha would ask his 'wife’s advice before 
diibrmming. If he were to do so in England, some 
, f^tiously-disposed individual would be sure to re.sus- 
dt^te the old jokes about petticoat government and 
wearing the breeches. The women nev<^r >vork out- 
idf^oors ; tlie men even milk the co'v\’6. Neither do they 
.;|{o down on their knees to scrub the floor, but use a 
mkeHine on the principle of a mop ; and when 'washing 
' olpliies, they spare their fingers by using a fluted board, 

I they rub the linen; and some make a 

■ sSli fairther improvement by churning the clothes. They 
; here as 'we show in our collieries, 

' or aZ I myself have seen even in highly-civilised Scot- 
land, wbere mere girls labour hard in the fields loading 
duagroarta. 

When I arrived at Albany, I resolved to continue my 
Jowrney ta Boston, which city I was most desirous to 
see. I walked ocroBs the state of jllassachusetts ; but 
'‘ tkia ro^ been already so much described, that I 
will not dwell Upon it. In this state I saw and con- 
verged with man^^ Millerites, a sect which en- 

deavoured topro^^ the prophecies that the world 
was to be destreyed on the forthcoming April; and 
their faith was so great, that many of fhera did not 
harvest more corn than was sufficient to support them 
until the appointed time, imd distributed all the money 
to the poor, doubtless considering it a virtue to do so, 
l||lld»ough it oould be of no use tathem^ves. 1 at- 
^Hhded two of ^eir meetingB ; but to me, who had been 
the quiet Prions seririecs of the churches of 
and Scotland, the Sight was very disagreeable, 
icher stafo^ oh the floor, waved his arms, 
ihted out extent of his voice—the perspi- 
focje from the violent exer- 
seemed worked up to 
he young women especially, dr^aed 
t Clothes, were lying about on the floojTi 
% fits, and screaming for mercy^ 
nan Voioe of the preacher hjmself tvai ^ 
zeot hks done a gteat deal of harm.; 



it has filled the mad-houses of the United States, and 
created dissensions and unhappiness among ' fomilieS^ 
Boston has a very ^od appearance when approached 
from the Brighton side ; it seems built ttpon a hifl, ahkl' 
the houses, which, seen from this place, are all made 
w^ bright-red bricks, rise gradually terrace over ter-: 
race, until the whole is crowned by the state house. 
The city forms a peninsula, connected with the main«> 
land by a narrow isthmus. Boston is the handsomest 
and cleanest city in the union ; Tremont Street knd the 
Common, or Park, cannot be equalled in any town of its 
size in the w^orld. It is the head quarters of the tempe- 
rance and anti-slavery causes ; and it is also from this 
‘ old cradle of liberty ’ that missionary and other enter- 
prises, having for their end the good of mankini* chiefly 
emanate. The chief amusements seem attending lec- 
tures on religious, literary, and scientific subjects. 

While I was at Boston, the Bunker’s Hill monument 
was opened in great style by the President. I was nuich 
Xdeased with the sight of the veteran^of the revolution, 
who, riding in oi>en carriages, formed part of the pro- 
cession, and also with the cjloquencc of Mr Webster, who 
was orator on the occasion but all the rest 'was very 
ridiculous. On the morning appointed, Mr Tyler rode 
into Boston in an open carriage, accompanied by his 
son — '«’ho, by the by, is a great genius, having written 
a live-act tragedy, or an ei>ic poem, or something of the 
sort— wdth several carriages follo'wing, containing the 
government oflicers, and, as one of the nc'wspapers said, 
the man who bought t/ic copy of Mr Uobert Tyler’s 
work. Before the carriage marched one of the volun- 
teer bands, jdaying the negro tune of **001 out the 
Way, old Dan Tucker,’ to tho*'great delight of one of 
the President’s slaves, who was seated on the rumble. 
At first I thought it was intended as an insult, as iMr 
Tyler is not at all popular ; but afterwards 1 found that 
it was a tune very mucli in favour with the worthy 
citizens who like to play at soldiers. 

It now became necessary for nic to return to England, 
as I had received a remittance for that purpose ; for 
although I liked the New’ England farmers after I began 
to know them, and would have been content to have 
spent my life among them, yet all my relations an 1 
friends were in ‘ the old country,’ and I had duties to 
perform ■tvhich, although forgotten in a moment of en- 
thusiasm, were nevertheless not to be neglected. I 
ac.c!ordingI}’ w’cnt by the railroad and steiimer to New 
York, and engaged a passage in a ‘liner,’ or regular 
emigrant shix>, and wdiich conveyance I w’ould advise all 
who go to America in sailing vessels to choose. We 
took about tw^enty days in returning to Liverpool, the 
passage being always shorter in sailing east tl^an w'cst; 
the reason for which fact being, ns an ingenious gentle- 
man on board informed us, that the voyage is down-hill 
all the way. In this ship there was a great number of 
emigrants returning home, some of tliem not liavlug 
been able to obtain employmentt ns many had not got 
farther in the interior than the city of New York, 
which is about as good a place for a stranger who is out 
of w'ork as London is. Some of them were eoa\ing 
back for relations, wives, or sweethearts; and among 
the number w ere about a dozen girls who had been in 
service, and said that they were coming home to see 
tlieir friends, most of tliem having saved sufficient 
money to, pay their expenses at home, and carry Ihem 
out again ; but 'ivhatever may be the reason, I believe I 
am stating nothing more than the truth, when I say 
that the emigrant sliips are almost as full on the retuim 
as on the outward voyafce. 

From the result of my own experience, I, howe>w, 
should say that the western wbtld offers immense ad- 
vantages to the poor emigrant, especially if he have 
friends th^0 to advise lilm/ Sc mZy hi a 
acquiro a comforfoiWe Ihdep^dcnee ; and if he be jihiM- 
tious and persevering, weidth and 
him os to the highest. Any person 
-.have^go^ 'h^th,.aiid:. is wjUing ' 

.rikips.foi? 




large fnxniliea t'oiinot fail of getting on well, for in Aine<< 
rxca cllildreii are more precionB than gold. 

I^h finishing this account of my ramble, I cannot help 
being struck with the meagreness of my acquisitions. I 
kept no diary, however; I was a hard-working pedes- 
trian, and allowed the scenes of my travels to find their 
way into my mind as they could, and thoughts stowed 
in such hidden places are only brought to light by 
cliaiJce. Kven now, as I am laying down my pen, a 
hundred persons and things up like spirits to re- 
proach me for having omitted mention of them ; and I 
cun only hope that two or three more corners may be 
allotted me in these pages, for a sketch of some isolated 
scenes and cliaracters peculiar to the humble life of 
America, and unlikely to present themselves to the 
book-making traveller. 

^ 

MKN OF THE WOULD. 

[Abridged from * Literary Lcavof-,' by U. Ij. Ukbardson.] 

'riiF-UK ia ii gTOiit difl'eroncc between tlie Y»«wer of giving 
p;ood advice and ability to net upon it. Theorotieal 
wisdnm is perhaps rarely aHsoelated with practical wisdom ; 
and wo often find that me»i of no talent wl)atever contrive 
to pass through life with credit Mini propriety, under the 
guidance of a kind of instinct. These are the persons who 
i seem to stumble by mere good luck upon the pliiloHopher's 
i Mton(\ In the couuncrcc of life, everything they touch 
I seems to turn into gold. 

! We are ajit to place the greatest confidence in the 
! advice of the suce^aful, and uonc at all in tliat of the 
: unproHperoua, ss if fortune never favoured fools nor n<'- 
j glectcd thff wise. A mag may have more intellect than 
j docs hhi) good, for it tempts him to meditate and to coiii- 
; pare, when he should act with rajjidity and decision ; aiid 
by trusting too much to his own sagacity, and too little to 
fortune, lie often loses iinaiiy a golden opportunity, that is 
like a pri/:e in the lottery to his lt?ss brilliant compi^titors. 
1(, is not tlie men t>t' thought, but the men of action, who 
arc l)est iitted to push tlicir way upwards in tlie world. 

, The Hamlets or |)hilosophi(avl speculators are out of their 
I i loment in the crowd. They are wise enough as n^flecting 
I oViservers, but the moment they descend from their soli- 
tary cleviition, and mingle with the thick tlirong of their 
iellow'-cniatnres, there is a sad disere]ianey hetw’ccn their 
dignity as teachers and their conduct as actors; their 
I wdsdom in busy lilc eva]>orate8 in words ; they talk like 
sages, blit they act lilic fools. There is an essential difie- 
rcncc betw een those qualities that are necessary for suc- 
cess in the W'orM, and those that are required in the clo.set. 
IJjicon was the wusest of liiiman beiiigH in Ida (juict study, 
but when he entered the wide and noisy theatre of life, he 
Bometinms conducted himself in a wny of wliicli he could 
have admirably pointed out the im[)ropriety in a moral 
essay. He knew as w'cll as any man tluit lioncsty is the 
T)est policy, but he did not alw'ays act as if he tliouglit so. 
The fine intellect of Addison eould trace with subtlety 
and truth all the proprieties of social and of public life, 
but lie w'as himself deidorably inetfieient both as a com- 
panion and as a statesman. A niore delicate and accurate 
obBcrver of human life than the poet Co\vj)er is not often 
met with, timugh ho was absolutely incajiable of tumitig 
hitt knowledge and good aenso to a practical account, and 
when he came to act for himself, w as as helpless and de- 
pendent us a child. The excellent author of the Wealth 
of Nations could not manage the economy of Ids own 
hou^. 

Feoplc who have sought the advice of successful of 
thb world, have often experienced a feeling of siu^irise aiid 
dlsanpointmchi when liRtenlng to their cominonplaoo 
nmjama and W’«alt ^nd barren obseirvations. There is very 
frt»qhently though in the opposite 

“ extrenne, betwoen the words and the actions of |>roBjpcrous, 
• m«n ^ the world that I hare noticed in the case of unsiic- 
ceasfulrneii of wisdom. The former talk like fools, bq^ 
thfijy wot lUlw men of sense reverse is the cose 
' tW thh^ers safely direct the ijiovements 

ci^ other bnt they do not seem pecuUnrly i^tted to 

sunshhio of TWosperlty are irttiO- 

f y in^hned to to fbrtnne as to attribute 

ek^ions, :'atid to; season 
'i;;:tlieiir‘’pHy some ^ 


of oontempt^ In the great m^ority of ease& nothing con 
be uiore ridiculous and mdust. In the list Of the prospe^^ 
oua, there are very few indeed who owe their adyanpeinent 
to talent and sagacity alone. Tlie inai^^^ity most attribute 
their rise to a combination of industry, prudence, and 

§ ood fortune; and there are many who are still lOoWr in- 
ebted to the lucky accidents of life than to their Own 
character or conduct. 

Perhaps not only the higher intellectual gifts, but even 
the finer moral emotions, arc an encumbrance to the foiv ' 
tune-hunter. A gentle disposition and extreme frankness ' 
and generosity have been tluj ruin, in a worldly sense, of > 
many a noble spirit. There is a degree of cautiousness 
and mistrust, and a certain iusensibUity and sternness^ 
that seem essential to the man who has to bustle tliroUgU, 
the w'orld and secure his own interests. He cannot turn 
aside, and indulge hi geiierouH sympathies, W'ithout hc^ i 
glecting in some ineasure his own affairs. It is like a 
jicdcstrian’s jnogroRS through a crowded aferact ; he cantidt 
jjausc for MpOment, or look to the right or left, without 
increasing iSSI cwn obstructions. When time and business 
press hard upifil him, the cry of afllletioii on the road-side 
is unheeded and forgotten. He acquires a habit of indiffe- 
rence to all but the one thing nceiful — his own succeas. 

1 shall not here speak of those by-ways to success in 
life which requiie only a large share of hyx>ocrisy and 
meanness ; nor of those iiisiiiuating manners and frivolous 
acftomplishTneuts whieli are so often better rew'ardcd than 
worth or genius ; nor of the arts by which a brazen-faced 
adventurer eomethnes throws a jpodcst and ineritorioua 
rival into the shade. Kur shall I proceed to show lioW ] 
great n drawliack is a nolde sincerity in the coihmerco of 
tlio wwkl. The memorable scene between tiiil Bias and 
the archbishop of Toledo is daily and nightly ro-aoted on 
tlie great stage of life. I cannot enter upon minute parti- 
culars, or touch upon all the numerous branches of my 
Huhject, without exceeding the limits I havo proposed to 
myself in the present essay. 

rcrhajis a knowledge of the world, in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the plirasc, may mean nothing more than a 
knowledge of conventionalisms, or a familiarity with the 
forms and ceremonials of society. This, of course, is of 
easy acquisition when the mind is once bent upon tjie 
task. The practice of the small proprieties of me to a 
congenial spirit soon ceases to be a study ; it rapidly be- 
comes a mere habit, or an untroubled and unerring In- 
stinct. This is always the case when there is no sedentary 
labour by the midnight lamp to pfoduco an ungainly stoop 
in the shoulders, and a conscious defect of grace and 
])liancy in the limbs ; and when there is no abstract 
thought or i^oetic vision to dkssipato the attention, and 
liliiid us to the trivial realities that are passing immeduitely 
around us. Some degree of vanity and a perfect self- 
possession are absolutely essential ; but high intellect is 
only an obstruction. There are some who seem bom for 
the houdoir and the ball-room, while others are as little 
fitted fur fasliionablo society as a fish is for the open air 
and the dry Inud. I'hey who are more familiar wfitli hopka ^ 
than with men, cannot look calm and pleased when their 
souls are inwni-dly perjjlexed. The almost venial hypo-: 
cris; of politeness is the more erirniiial and disgusting in 
their jiuigment, on account of its difficulty to themselyoj^ 
and the provoking ease with which it apitcars to be adopt(^ 
by others. The locpiacity of tlie forward, the- efTemmjSWto 
affectation of the foppish, and the sententiousuess of i^uaV 
low gTavity, excite a feeling of contempt and ^ wearinOj^ 
tha u they hawe neither the skill nor the inclination /to 
conceal. ; 

A recluRo jdiilosophor is unable to return a Rimple 
tatioii without betraying his awkwardiiess attd nnciisiba«fS« ' 
to the quick eye of a man of the world. He exhibits n 
Judieixiiis mixture of humility and pride. He is indlgnan^i 
at the assurance of others, and is mortified at bi^ own i 
timidity. He is vexed that he should sufibr wboni 
he feds to be his inferiors to enjoy a t^mjpojratykdiieiLloirity, 
He is troubled that they should bo abfe to trmmle hliiav* 
and asliamcd that they should motke him asliam^; I 

a man, when ho enters into so^ietv^bti^gs aU Ut^'pH^ 
leaves his vanity behind him* ridao , alS^s m» womiAla 
to remain exposed, and mdkes * 
but vanity, as Banoho says of seeins to coyer a mab . 

all over as with a cl<mk. A spirit cannot 

eonoentrate its attediion uninteresting 

eerenioniais, and a senhe 

most ordinary of its Ttoe m soini; 





' ^ who ivoiiid r^ithet a ^iia^ does m>, but not aiwayi. Experience oaimot confer 

V 4vomaiL f ban hahd a ihshionable Jady to her chair. natural sagacity, and without that, it, is nearly hseless. 

It is said to be rtti axiom in natural history, ^at a 
to the retired scholar; but it would, cat will nerer tread again the road on tfrhich it has been 
pS^hApSf be less objectionable if he thought ho could take beaten ; but this has been disproved in a thousand expo- 
a share iti it with any degree Of credit. Ho has not the rlmenis. It is the same with mankind. A weak-minaed 
feeling of calm 4nd unmixcd contempt; there is envy man, let his years be few or numerous, will no sooner be 
and irritation in his heart. He cannot despise his fellow- extricated from a silly scrape, than he will fall again into 
creatures, not be wholly indifferent to their good opinion, the same difficulty in the very same v^^ay. Nothing is more 
Whiiitever ho may think of their manners and eonver- common than for old Vohien (of either sex) to shake with 
nation^ his uneasiness evinces that he does not feel alto- a solemn gravity their thin grey hairs, as if they covered a 
above or independent of them. No man likes to roj^ository of gathered wisdom, when perohance some clear 
seem unfit for the company he is in. At Rome, every man and lively head upon younger shoulders has fifty times tjie 
wotdd be a Homan. * # >tc knowledge w'ith less than half the pretension. We are not 


knowledge w'ith less than half the pretension. 


The axioms most familiar to men of the world are always wise in proportion to our opportunites of acquiring 
imaSi^ one tongue to another without much refioo wisdom, but according to the shrewdness and activity of 
tion. They are merely mrroftv/. Some critics have thought our observation. Nor is a man’s fortune in all cases an 
that the advice which Polonius, in the tragedy of Hamlet, unequivocal criterion of the character of his intellect* or his 
gives his son* on Ids going abroad, exhibits a degree of knowledge of the world. Men in business acquire a habit 
wdsdotn wholly inoonsistont with the general charaeter of of guarding themselves very carefully against the arts of 
that weak and foolish old man. But in this case, as in those with whom they are brought in contact in their 
most others of a similar nature, we find, on closer con- commercial transactions ; but they are, perhaps, better 


siderat ion, that what may seem at the first glance an error versed in goods and securities than in the human heart, 
or oversight of Shakspeftre’s, is only another illustration They wisely trust a great deal more to law papers than t(j 
of bis sneurate knowledge of Immaa life. The i»recepts *tlie Imman fivee divine, or any of those indications of cha- 


qf bis Hipcujate knowledge of liumaa life. The i»recepts *tlie Imman fivee divine,'’ or any of those indications of cha- 
wbich the old man desires to fix in the mind of Laertes racter which are so unerringly perused by a profound ob- 
kre just such as he might have licard a himdrcd thousand server. A great dramatic poet can lift the curtain of the 
tbzies .in his long passage through the world. They are human heart ; but mere men of business must act always 
wot brought out from the deptlia of his own soul; they in the dark, and, taking it for gimited that every individual, 
Tmye only fastened themselves on hi« memory, and are whatever his ostensible character, maybe a secret villain, 
Wiuch nearer to his tongue than to his heart. No one is tliey will have no transactions with their fellow^-crcatures 
lurprised at tlie innumerable wise saws and proverbial until tliey have made ‘ assurance doubly sure,’ and secured 
phrases that issue from the lips of the most silly and ipio- themselves from the possibility of rogsiery and imposition, 
rant old women in all ranks of life, in town and country. They carry tins habit of taution fuul mistrustfulness to 
in cottages and in courts. In the conversation of tlie such a melancholy extreme, that they witl hardly lend a 
Weakesb-minded persons we often find, as in that of guinea to a hither or a brother Vithout a. regular receipt. 


phrases that issue from the lips of the most silly and ipio- 
rant old women in all ranks of life, in town and country. 


Weakesb-minded jiersons we often find, as in that of guinea to a hither or a brother Vithout a. regular receipt. 


Fhlonius, both ‘matter and impertineney mixed.’ His 
advice is not that of a philosopher, but of a courtier and 


Tliey judge of all mankind by a few wretched exceptions. 
Lawyem have a similar tendency to form partial and uu- 


luan of the world. He echoes the common wisdom of his | favourable opinions of their fri low-creatures,* because they 


assooiates : — 

* OiVo every man thine oar, but few thy voice : 

Take oiicU man’s eemjuro,* but reserve thy judgment.’ 

Hb is indebted to his court education for this mean and 
heattless iiiaxira. To listen eagerly to the communications 
of others, and to conceal his own thoughts, is the first 
that a courtier leania. Let us quote another speci- 
mto of his patemai admonitions : — 

‘ Neither a borrower nor a lender ho ; 

' For loan oft loses bjth itself and friend. 

And borrowing dulls the edge of huHb.'indry.’ 

might have picked up tliis marvellou.s scrap of 
'pi^denee in some petty tmdesinan’s shop ; not, howcvcT, in 
A pawnbroker’s, for the sign of which it would fonii a very 
motto. T’liere are a few precepts in tlw; i)arting 
odViOk of Polonius of a somewhat higher character ; but 
they are only such as float about the world, and arc re- 
peated oil, oocosion by all w’ell-iiitcuitioned people. They 
M 1^ of that high and original cast wliicli Shakspeare 
wniHd have put int^ mouth of Hamlet, or any other 
thoughtful and noble-hearted personage. 

- j ..... 


‘VilK-'Sf.'r J^SS X 


tntei, and easily aoponntod fbr. The busy man is so rapidly 
yyhirled about in the vast machine, that he has not leisure 


fcllow-crcaturcs. I should be wilty of a gross absurdity 
and injustice, if I did not readily aamit that intellect and 
virtue* are not confined to one class or excluded from 


to observe its motion. An observer stationed on a hill connnea ro one ur 

thAf. ovnriAnkiaA. cjitt see more distinct! v the oncra- •’^fiother. Men are, generally speaking, very miiob Hie 


that overlooks a battle can see more distinctly the opera- 
tions of either army than the combatants themselves. 


creatures of circumstance ; but there is np condition of life 
in which the soul has not sometimes asserted her inde- 


mi - V V_ friffiirip. WHICH tnc SOUl OSS ROr SOIUCtluiUB a«ni;iri.eu iiCT xucic- 


i;;;uer pdortK »re «*T.*«o«r to h«man nature. 
^0 has passed through a difficult channel in ignorance of ^ 

tta dangers. THE rationale of ra 

V m extent of a person’s knowledge of mankM is not Another point in dilute is tl 
Jk^W'Calculated by the nnmbcr of his years. The old, paggengers. There is no one n 


THE rationale OF RAILWAY CHARGES. 

Another point in dilute is the treatment of third-class 
passengers. There is no one matter on which a greater 

..0 I.,,.........:*.*. 'tut 


are always wise in their own Mtimation, and display of pseudo-humanity is tn^e thau on ^Is. Many 
^toe. vHioh >» not m idl oo^as person, do not like to cobImi* that travel in tW*a- 
.«^ve^ Tlie itale preparatory «ntenoeo£, ‘^en oIom cosekee in .ave thdr money, and, ntoreow, ilrey 
to my year^^ Ac. is oocasionali^ a j^legne y™ naturidly wish tho‘ third-class canicums should be 
farce of second childhood; A l^tip made as comfertablo as pomdbie. Now, if people, by too*. 
U^t ‘experience teacheth.’ U amnetitnes . . ..... 


itrny'mim''. 


ignt.of fi#na ■ ' ^ 


come in contact with the worst specimens <>f humanity, 
and sec more of tlic dark side of life than otlier men. Of 
all classes of men, perhaps tlio members of the medical 
profession have the best oi>portunity of fonning a fair and 
accurate judgment of mankind in general, and it is gra- 
tifying to know that none have a higher opinion of liumflu 
nature. 

It is observable that men arc vciy much diBjiosed to 
‘ make themselves the measure of mrinkind or, in other 
words, wlien they paint their fellow-creatures, to dip tlieir 
brush ill tlie colovirs of tlicur owm heart. 

‘ All seems infeetiri tliat the infected spy. 

As all seems yellow to the jaundiced eye.* 

On the other hand, ii frank and noble observes the 

Avorld by tlie light of its ow'n nature ; and indeed all who 
haie studied mankind without prejudice or partiality, and 
with a w'ide and liberal observation, have felt that man is 
not altogether unworthy of being formed after the imago 
of Ills Maker. 

Ibough I have alliuled to tlio tendency of some pur- 
ticular iirofessions to indurate the heart and limit or warp 
the judgment, I should be sorry, indeed, if the remarks that 



CiaAM^Bs^s 4is o 
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nif^sting great Itumanity to the poor, can at the aamc time that he is under the eaTe of the mM eh^htetted claai of ; 
save their own money, and make themselves more com- his fellow-creatures ; what he too often to 
tortablovsthe display of tenderness i-i likely to be abundant, case, it is needless to Specify. And thto is hoeattse 

Third-class oarilsges, which certainly are uicHre comfortable railway travelling arrangements are on such a large arid 
than Outside seats on coaches, are called * pig-boxes,’ in liberal sc.ale, as to allow of a superior ctoSs of offioil^a Mng 
order to teach the poor man that he is ‘ insulted’ by being employed. What is said here about third- daiSS luil^ W 
told to get into one. Having carried his bundle a couple perfectly true. The shabby rich, by the disposition they 
of miles (for poor people do not employ porters), he is show to make use of these trains, are the sole cause of their 
* con teniptiioiisly treated ’ when desired to put it into the being made less comfortable than they otherwi*^ Wdisid 
wagon. At one time there had* been several accidents need to bo. We have been astounded to hear that . 
from trains being run into frorj^i behind, and practical men worth scores of thousands have not sonipled to use 
entertained connictirig opinions as to whether there was class carriages on the Greenock Railway i some have 
most danger to be apprehended from this source of from purchased _ camp-stools on which to seat themselves . Ih 
the engine running off the rails. On those lines where the these carriages. It should be held up to universal Cito- v 
speed was very great and the gauge wide, acffidents to slow tempt, as a practice not only mean in itself, but tohumaUfli, 
trains from collision from behind seemed the most pro- as it tends to deprive the poor of comforts that otherwise 
bablt!, and the passenger-carriage was therefore placed in would flow to tliem.] 
front of the train. This was represented as a scheme for 

preventing people using that carriage at all, and was called metallization WQpu, 

‘ a disgraceful and monstrous plan of intimidating the Of the acveral patcTvted processes for rendering Wood 
poorer class of passengers.’ If the direetorn had really ihorougl£|(|jrimpei'vious to rot, the ravages of insects, and, 
wisiied to compel passengers to use thcj dear instead, of the the actioTl of iirc, th'fit of Mr Payne is considered by 00m- 
cheap carriage, they would have easily attained it by the petent judges as one of the most effectual. Tlie merit of 
very simple expedient of taking off the third-class carrijige tlie invention — according to tht' Polytechnic Magazine, from 
altogether. But where authors are cngag<?d in pandering which wo take tlic substance of our notice — consists in tho . 
to the passions of the multitude, they prefer imputing to cireumatance, tliat it does not merely impregnate timber 
individuals tlie most incrediljlc and useless wiekedne,s6, with metallic preparations, but by means of chemical de- 
rather than admit a commonplace exydanation. eonipiosition actually fossilizes, so to speak, the substance 

Tlie coachc^s btdween London and Bristol were fourteen acte<l upon ; and by a combination of agencies, all of them 
hours on the road, the stage wagons two and a half days ; (piite inconsiderable in point of opst, creates of the wood ah 
the much- abused slow trains on the Great Western per- entirely new insoluble, durable, and uninflammable matter, 
form the same journey in nine and a half hours. The injury If these results can be obtained at n small expense and in 
and indignity by the railway com|)any to the poor a sliort perh>d, and the metallized wood be rendered claatic 

consists, then, in enabling them tt) poribnn this journey in or non-elastic ns requinnl, and bo so granulated exteriially 
two-tliircjs OT the time formerly re(piire<l l)y the rich, jmd mid intomally as tc) adapt it with perfect safety for pBV«f- 
one-sixth of the time fliey themselves would have sj>ent. rneiita and other purposes, a complete revolution ma^ be 
Yet, in defiance of these facts, we hear thos<5 who had reasonably anticipated in some of the most iirtportani; 
ncitlKT sense hot- c nterprisi^ t<i forward these great under- branches of industry. For instance, it w'ovildbe of immemtife 
tiikings now turning round on their benefaetors. mul clc- utility in countries where houses are built of wood ; it would 
scribing as an insuit and injur\ one of the gTeate.‘,t boons greatly diminish casiialticK by fire, increase the value of 
ever conl’erred on the poorer classes. limber forests in the vicinity of railways and other atoiflav 

As i(t the outside of a coach in bad weather, tlifit is, nine undertakings, and indeed aflect the t^randi of 

timers out of ten, it was one of +hc most disagrtMNMble modes every profes.sion connected with engineering, ship-building, 
of locomotion ever devised, an American .stage over a cor- and carpentry, 
j diiroy road being the worst. After some winters spent in The process consists in xdacing the timber to bb opetatbd 
Bweden, lAr Laiiig «leclarcd that he. had never suflered so upon first in a vacuum in a solution of sulphate of iron, 
much from cold as when travelling in England on the to]xs which is made tiioronghly to .saturate it by exhaustion and 
of coaches. It is all very ivell for uutliors to de.scrihe in pressure. A similar mode is then followed with a solution 
glowing tenns tlie miseries and insults to ivhieh third-cl.nss of the muriate of lime, and within the pores^ of the w'ood 
pa.sscnge'r.s on railways arc exjiosed. 1110 reality is r]|iiito th(*rt5 is thus created, liy decomposition, an insolublo snl- 
tlic reverse. Gthcrwisc how should we licar at railway i)hatc of lime. It therefore appears that the principle 
meetings the reiterated and piteous complaints of directors acted iij»on by tlie inventor was, that the source of decay 
that the rich will persist in going into the.s.} v(*hieles ; iner- exist.s in the very nature and properties of the wood Itself, 
chants, bankers, dignitaries of the church, members of ])ar- and that a complete change must be effected in its sfcriic- 
liameiit, gentlemen who have no predileetion for being tore by the perriieation of a substance capable of ireisiStiiig 
niiscrablo, and no notion at all of exposing tliemscdvc."; to t‘xtemal influences and arresting internal decay. ^ By pre- 
insult, button up their coats (and pockets), and ask for viously-diseovered processes, various metallic oxides ftha 
tbird-class tickets. There is nothing more iuipo.ssibio tliaii expensive tmes of mercury and copper) and alkalies had 
to provide for the poor those comfort.s wliich the w(\'ilth of been, by nieans of exh<auBtion and pressure, introduced into 
the rich enables them to command ; there is a higher ageuey the cells of the wood ; but it was reserved for Mr Paynb tp 
conoeniod in this tlian even railway directors. Tliere are overcome an objection common to all these pW)cet«bll ; 
some gentlemen who advocate very strongly the jnopriety 1. vmely, the liability to a disunion of the solutions. Ttflis 
of covering over tUird-clasa carnages, and others wlio com- didiculty is mot by the introduction of certain saline 
ment pretty severely on the inliumanity of directors in stances which prevent any such disunion taking place; And 
exposing the poor to the merciless severity of tlic blast of herein consists mucli of the merit of the patent, 
winter. If this reasoning is sound, why Is it not applied to The most porous, the softest, and consequent^ v 

the proprietors of stage-coaches ? Is Mr Purc-ell a wretch, cTieapcst woods, continues our authority, under tbit y 

because he does not provide a covering for bis outside pas- are i-endered equal, in point of u-sefiilness, durabllityj, itow ^ 

sengefs? or is Mr Croat a brute, because he does not find strength, to the hardest and best descriptions of ; 

inside places for those who pay outside fares ? Deck pas- Not only is the beech rendered equal to the oakj toil 

sengcrsiiiB steamer on a rough night arc wo^o off than to partake of metallic qualities even more 

third-class passengers on a railway. They are never imited timber which at present is tlireefold Its Wtoild 

into the cabin with cabin passengers, and yet the St George prepared — even deal — becomes suscCptitoe; of tlio 
Steam-packet Company divide their gains, without feariiig polish ; and moreover, by the use of certain B6luttims, bm 
a leading article in the Times. There is nothing on rail- be stained throughout with any variety of colour. In ehip- 
• ways diSrent from this, that all the rules of trading should building and in house-building it would come toto Odvan^ 
be reversed, and that people should argue that the poor tageoiis 'usc, with the peculiar rectonmendation that the 
aiah who pays 2s. 6d. should receive the same accommo- inferior w^oods of home and colonial growth would become 
as tlm richer man who pays 3s. 6d. For civility, at once more valuable in the market. Perhaps tho must 

puhctuallly, and general regularity, the railway system is imiiortant fact connected with Payniaed timbey is Us apr 

far beyond any ttong ever known.— Fm,st:r\v plicability not only for railway sleepy, but actually as a 

f This k a just and praiseworthy defence of the railway substitute for iron rails, for wMcto purpose it is. now W 
proprlotoriu The difforenoo between railway and stSAOr tested on several lincto, and so tor as experiment goes, prp- 
ooach travefltog is nearly all the difference between mises to be preferable to iron, efl^ring nearly as little 
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tho engines to mount inolinaiions impossible on 
iron railway* The discovery , has also attracted the 
attention of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
under whose direction a set of experiments are now being 
made, with a view to the adoption of the metallized timber 
in the various works executed under government. 

THE ARBORETUM AT DERBY. ^ 

Amidst the benefactors of the human race, none stand 
more conspicuous than the late Joseph Stmtt, Esq. who, 
■\Vith an effective liberality and determined kindness, w'os 
spared to commence, carry on, and complete this (emphar 
tically speaking) garden of the poor. I visited it on Sunday 
evening, the SJlst of April Inst — the gardens being open only 
in the afternoon. I observed a happy seriousness on the 
countenances of the visitors— a subdued eryoyment wliieli 
spoke volumes in favour of the judmnent of the noble- 
minded man who had thus provided tlio means of bringing 
the works of tiie Almighty under the eye of those who all 
the week are busily engaged in earning their daily bread. 
Parents, with their children of various ages, might be seen 
quietly sitthig ou the many substantial seats provided for 
them under the shade of trees, or st rolling on the w-alks 
admiiing the early flowers on the shrubs ; all the slirubs 
have a name attached to them, vc»ry conspicuous, yet not 
so as to be offensive to the fjwtidions eye. It w as ainusing 
to see the children of ten years trying to read, no doubt to 
them hard names, and puzzling their little lu?ads to make 
them out. I remarked the good boliaviour of those ‘ chil- 
dreU of the poor,* as, amidst the many hundreds that were 
in the garden, I only obsen’ed one instance of rudeness, in 
two boys throw'ing stones at each other. It was instantly 
..checked by the elder people, aTwi tlie boys slunk away 
Ashamed of their conduct. The garden was, as is generally 
known, laid out by the late Mr London, and the execution 
of liis task does v?redit even to him. Broad substantial 
walks lead down the centre, brancJ)ing off diagonally, jukI 
returning up each side in a serpentine fonn. They are hid 
from each other by mised mounds of various forms, sufli- 
ciently high to prevent persons seeing over. The named 
specimons stand singly on the grass, at siicli a distance 
from each other as their various habits as to size and form 
will Tcquire when fully grown. They are, consequently, 
oonspicuous objects, and draw attention even from the 
most heedless. In. the ground, previously to its being laid 
out, there were some largcjr trees; these arc judiciously 
prCMrved, and seats arc placed under them. It is, I think, 
.'hWever, an oversight tliajj tlie.se our common orces arc not 
Tliat the people pay attention to the names, was 
evident from the fact, that tlie early flowering shrubs, such 
as .flbei^ prunus, &c. w'ere crowded by even well-dressed 
cldcgly persons, who were reading the names, and, in spine 
instances, copying them. I would just obfier\"c, mpemant, 
thut tlm labels contain the Tiotani(!al mnrie, Engli.sh name, 
and year of introduction. As a means of 
tcfliiiing the manners, elevating the taste, and subduing 
evil propensities, giving the lower orders an innocent and 
rational amusement, and even instruction, the Derby Ar- 
boretum is much to be admired. I carnii away delighted 
at the good effects it had produced even already, although ; 
it is scarcely throe years since the giu dons w ere completed. 

. — of Gardeners* Chrmide. 

THE FOLLIES OF MANKIND. 

I have observed one ingredient somow'hat necessary in a 
composition towards happiness, which people of 
lepllg would do well to acquire — a certain rcsiiect for the 
mankind ; for there are so many fodls whom the 
; world entitles to regard, whom accident has placed in 
heights of which they are unworthy, that he who cannot 
conrtnn his contempt or indignation at the sight, will be 
qiuiTrelling with the disposal of things to relish 
share which is allotted to himsel£— 


DOMESTIC GAS- APPARATUS. 


Scientific journals ijotice, among their novelties, an aj^ 
paratuB for the production of gas from Mm iiroif wliich is 
kept in constiint use, such as a oommot^Uchen grate, a 
steam-engine or other large furnace. The invention is the 
property of Messrs Cordon and Smith of Nottingham, who 


have recently obtained a patent for the apparatus, wdiich 
is described as exceedingly simple and manageable, an<l 
capable of generating an abundant supply of gas at little 
or no expense beyond the original cost. Wc have slight 
hopes, wo must confess, of every household becoming its 
ow n gas manufactiirer ; but if the promise of the invention 
be fulflllcd, there can be no doubt of its adoption in fac- 
tories and other establishments having hirnaces At their 
command, and requiring an almost constant supply of this 
now necessary article of illumination. 

JiFFECTS OF DRAINAGE ON HUMAN LIFE. 

The Rev. Professor Buckland, at a public meeting lately 
held in Oxford, said that in the parish of St Margaret, 
Leicester, containing 22,1)00 inliabitants, it appeared that 
one portion of it was effectually drained, some parts but 
I)artially so, and others not at all. In the latter, the ave- 
rage duration of life is thirteen years and a half, while in 
the same i>aris)i w here the drainage is only partial, the 
average is twenty-two years and a half, thereby showing 
the frightful effects of a bad atmosphere. 

VALUE OF CEREMONY. 

All ceremonies are m themselves very silly things ; but 
yet a man of the W'Orld should know tliem. They are the 
outw'orks of manners and decency, which w’ould be too 
often l*roken in u}x>n, if it were not for that defence which 
keeps the enemy at a proper distance. It is f)Ttljat reason 
that I always treat fools and cosAJombs with great cere- 
mony, true* good-breeding not being a sufficient barrier 
against them . — ChedcrJiekL 


SONNET 

TO A POETICAL YOUNG FRIEND, 
ry B. w. PAnTaiDcs. 

PoRTicAL and poor ! Ah, hapless friend^ 

A bitter lot is thine, for scowling fate 
'Will hunt thee sore, albeit now elate. 

Bufit'fing with sonsibllity will blend, 

And I'.imc'H twin brother, Faniinc, with him wend* 
S«>rrou and Want, pale cup-bearers, will wait 
Beside t)iy board, so scant and desolate, 

And Dibajjpointment still thy steps attend. 

No bays may wreathe thy brow ; but Folly's leer, 

Envy’s grudged prai.se, and Grandeur’s withering scorn. 
Will often wring the sigh iurd scalding tear, 

And prove around thy heart a wreath of thorn. 

God help thc*s and from ill thy jMitli secure I 

Much, much thou wilt enjoy, but ah, how much onduro ! 


In the brief ai-ticlc which appeared in No* 12, under the title of 
‘ A Dishonesty in a High Walk,’ tlie Metropolitan Life-Assurance 
Society, enumerated in the honourable list of ofHoes which reject 
the depraved plan of giving commission as a megns of obtaining 
buBincMs, was described as a mixed projnrietarp. ThlN vreihltd to be 
a mistake, for which the only ground was, that the Metropolitan, 
while substantially a mutnal-ossiiriog society, acts as a company 
in insuring such persons as prefer lower rates with no prospect of 
a division of profits. We are the more disposed to rectify this 
error, as puOlio opinion has now— justly, we think*— set in so 
strongly in favour of mutual assaranoai 
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